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MEMOIR  OF  DR.  BROWN .♦ 


Thomas  Bbowh,  M.  B.  author  of  the  foU 
omg  Lectures,  was  die  jtmogest  son  of  the 
Rer.  Samuel  Bn>WD,f  Muiisterof  the  united 
pcRshea  of  Kirkmabiedc  and  Kirkdale,  and 
of  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  John  Smith,  Esq. 
of  Wigton.  He  was  hom  at  the  manse  of 
KiihiBBbfeck,  on  the  9th  of  January  177& 
His  &ther  Burviredhis  birth  oulyayear  and  a 
r  h^  hush 


faalC  and  about  a  year  after 
death  lira.  Brown  removed  with  her  fiunily  to 
Edinbmp^     Here  Dr.  Brown  reoeived  the 
fint  rndimentB  of  his  education.    Li  the  first 
WflSQu  he  learned  all  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  erery  succeeding  step  was  equal- 
lyremaiUble.  TheBiUewashisckss-boolc, 
sod  he  was  aoon  familiar  with  erery  part  of 
Scripturehistofy,  and  showed  a  sphrit  off  inqui- 
ry respecting  it  fiiir  above  his  years.  Ananec- 
dote  which  is  rehtedof  himaboilt  this  period 
u  suffioently  illustrative  of  this.     At  the 
same  time,  when  I  mention  that  it  happened 
when  he  was  between  four  and  five,  I  feel 
it  neceassry  to  assure  the  reader,  that  I  do 
not  state  it  without  the  most  satiifrctory  evi- 
dence of  its  truth. — ^A  lady  one  day  enter- 
ing into  his  mother's  pailour,  found  him  aknie, 
atting  on  the  floor  with  a  laige  family  Bible 
on  Us  knee,  which  he  was  dividing  into  dif- 
ferent parts  with  one  of  his  hands.     She 
Mked  lum  if  he  was  going  to  preach,  as  she 
saw  he  was  looking  for  a  text.  "  No,**  said 
he ;  « I  am  only  wishing  to  see  what  the 
Evaagdists  difier  in;   for  they  do  not  aD 
give  the  same  account  of  Christ.*' 

He  did  not  attend  an^  of  (he  schools  in 
Edinburgh.  His  education  at  first  was  en- 
tirely of  a  domestic  nature,  and  his  mother 
was  his  only  tutor.  In  the  middle  of  his 
seventh  year  he  was  removed  to  London, 
under  the  protection  of  his  maternal  mide, 
Gaptaia  &nith,  who  placed  him  at  first  in  a 
■cfaool  at  Gambowell,  finMn  which  in  a  short 


•  AtaidM  ftam  aa  "  AACount  of  the  Life  and 
WiMm  of  Thomaa  Brown,  M.  D.  Edinburgh,  1825.** 

f  Tae  RcT.  Mr.  Bro«n*«  rather  waa  alao  niinliter  of 
KirkmafeRckaDdimiprietorof  BartuoTOw.  Dr.  Brown 
by  Mi  tfath  was  couioctied  with  aome  of  the  olUeat 
Hid  noit  leipeeCable  fiusiliea  in  GaOoway. 


time  he  was  removed  to  Chiswick,  where  be 
remained  sevend  yean.  It  was  here  that 
he  gave  the  first  promise  of  his  g^ivs  for 
poetry.  The  death  of  Charles  the  Finrt  hav 
uig  been  given  as  a^me,  the  master  was 
so  wdl  pleased  with  his  copy  of  verras  that 
he  thought  them  worthy  of  bemg  mserted  in 
a  Magazine. 

As  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  ckM- 
dcs  at  this  school  than  corresponded  with 
his  nude's  ideas,  he  resolTcd— not  very  wise- 
ly perhaps — to  place  him  elsewhere.  It 
was  a  reguhition  at  this  school  that  when  a 
boy  had  been  once  removed  from  it  to  another, 
he  should  not  again  be  received.  Upon  the 
present  occasion,  however,  afo«m^r«o6m,  sign- 
ed br  the  whole  school,  was  sent  to  the  maa- 
ter,  hcggiang  him  to  take  bade  Tom  Brown, 
should  he  wish  to  return ;  and  another  was 
sent  to  himself,  entreating  him  to  come  back 
to  them.  But  to  this  his  uncle  refused  to  con 
sent,  and  placed  him  in  a  school  at  Bromley* 

The  last  school  he  attended,  was  at  Ken- 
sington, under  Dr.  Thomson,  with  whom  he 
continued  till  the  death  of  his  tmde  in  1792, 
a  few  months  after  which  event  he  bade 
adieu  to  En^and,  and  arrived  again  in  E^n- 
burgh  under  his  maternal  roof. 

Dtiring  the  time  he  was  at  school,  he  form- 
ed many  finendships  which  continued  till 
the  end  of  his  life.  At  Kew,  where  his  un- 
do resided,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  fiunilv  of  the  Grahams,  (mother  and 
sisters  of  Sir  Robert  Ghaham,  now  senior 
Baron  of  the  English  Exchequer,)  on  whose 
firicaidship  be  always  set  the  highest  value. 
Tlie  time  spent  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Graham 
at  Kew  Gieen,  he  alwa^r"  looked  back  to  a* 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  life. 
His  recollections  of  that  interesting  family 
are  embo^ed  m  a  short  poem  of  exquisite 
beauty,  accompanying  his  IFowferer  m  iVbr- 
looy,  where  he  tenderly  describes  the  sen- 
sations arising  in  his  mind,  upon  finding  the 
house  no  k>nger  the  abode  of  the  friends  he 
had  loved  so  well. 

Of  the  particufer  progress  duit  he  made  at 
the  different  schools  he  attended,  I  have  not 
learned  any  thing  with  accuracy.     He  ees« 
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tainlj  diBtingaiBhed  himself  in  them  all,  and 
his  pro6cieiicy  in  classical  literature  wbp 
very  great  Upon  bis  return  to  Scotland, 
he  used  to  read  aloud  to  his  sisters  in  Eng- 
lish from  a  Latin  or  Greek  authoi,  and  no 
person  could  have  suspected  thai  he  Kas 
translating. 

Hitherto  his  ceadiiig  had  been  extensiTe 
but  desultory.  Works  of  imagination  were 
what  he  most  delighted  in.  His  appetite 
for  books  was  altogether  insatiable.  At  one 
school  he  read  through  the  village  circulating 
library.  The  librarian  was  prevailed  upon 
by  him  to  put  the  books  under  the  door  of 
the  play  ground.  His  uncle's  library  was 
not  very  extensive;  fortunately,  however, 
there  v^as  a  copy  of  Shakspeare  in  it,  #hich 
he  regularly  read  through  every  time  he 
paid  him  the  accustomed  visit  during  the 
holidays. 

At  this  period  an  accident  occurred  which 
prevents  rae  from  being  more  particular  re- 
specting his  habits  of  study,  or  the  progress 
he  had  made  in  his  education.  For  some 
time  past  he  bad  been  a  collector  of  books. 
All  his  podtet  money  was  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  valuable  works ;  and  these,  with 
his  prizes,  and.the  presents  he  had  received 
from  his  companions,  formed  a  considerable 
libraiT.  Upon  coming  to  Scotland,  he  tnu 
veiled  by  hmd,  leaving  his  books  and  papers 
to  be  sent  by  sea ;  and  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  directing  that  they  should  not  be  sent 
till  the  end  of  winter,  but  his  care  was  in 
vain;  and  when  looking  for  the  arrival  of 
his  precious  store,  the  vessel  that  conveyed 
them  was  lost,  in  fine  weather,  on  a  sand- 
bank  in  Yarmouth  Roads.  To  those  who 
value  books  only  by  what  they  cost,  the  loss 
will  not  appear  great  In  the  history  of  a 
man  of  letters,  however,  it  ranks  as  an  event 
of  considerable  importance ;  the  feelings  of 
auch  an  individual,  respecting  his  library, 
forming  an  interesting  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter. Dr.  Brown  always  remembered  the 
circumstance  with  regret,  and  considered  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  his 
eariy  life. 

The  property  which  he  most  valued  was 
nis  booKs  ;  and  for  them  he  showed  an  in- 
terest unusually  great  This  interest  was  in- 
creased bjr  a  practice  adopted  by  him  at  an 
early  penod,  of  markii^  every  passage  or 
form  of  expression  that  appeared  worthy  of 
notice.  The  same  course  has  been  followed 
by  many  men  of  letters,  though  by  few  so 
simply,  so  judiciously,  and  so  systematically. 
He  never  read  without  a  pencil  in  his  hand, 
and  ultimately  had  no  pleasure  in  reading  a 
book  that  was  not  his  own.  It  is  not  easv 
to  estimate  all  the  advantages  with  which 
this  method  is  attended ;  and  few  directions 
of  more  practical  benefit  could  be  given  to 
the  young  student,  than  uniformly  to  fol- 
low It., 


Dr.  Brown  may  now  be  considered  am 
upon  literary  ground,  commencing  a  career, 
though  not  noisy,  yet  as  distinguished  as  hasi 
fiUlen  to  the  lot  of  any  contemporary  of  his 
own  country.  In  entering  into  tbe  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  he  began  his  course  by- 
studying  logic  under  Dr.  Finlayson,  whose 
appiobi^on  for  him  was  so  decidedly  express- 
ed, that  he  felt  disappointed,  when  after- 
wards, through  politics,  that  individual  prov- 
ed  unfriendly  to  his  interests. 

The  long  vacation  of  the  Scotish  universi- 
ties allowed  him  time  to  spend  piut  of  the 
summer  of  1793  in  Liverpool  While  there 
he  bad  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
Dr.  Currie,  the  elegant  and  benevolent  bH>- 
grapber  of  Bums ;  who  received  him  with 
great  kmdness,  and  honomed  him  aftervrards 
with  his  correspondence.  It  was  certainly 
flattering  to  Dr.  Brown  to  have  been  thus 
distinguished  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life. 
But  I  mention  bis  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Currie,  not  so  much  on  this  account,  as  be- 
cause it  was  the  means  of  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  in  which  nature  had  fitted 
him  to  excel,  and  upon  his  pre-eminence  in 
whidi  his  present  lame  seems  chiefly  to  rest 
About  this  time  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art's Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  was  published.  Dr,  Currie  put 
a  copy  of  the  work  into  the  bands  of  his 
young  friend,  with  a  strong  recommendation 
to  persue  it  Periiaps  this  drcumstance  was 
accidental,  and  what  he  might  have  done  to 
any  young  man  at  the  same  stage  in  his  stu- 
dies ;  though  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  he  must  have  perceived  it  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  attract  tbe  notice  of  bis  friend. 
There  was  something  m  Dr.  Brown's  con- 
versation, even  when  metapbyracs  was  not 
the  subjcMCt,  which  indicated  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  manifestations  of  mtellec- 
tual  character,  that  this  was  the  science  in 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel ; 
and  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Dr.  Cur- 
riers penetration  to  suppose  that  this  escap- 
ed his  notice.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
conceive  that  tbe  genius  is  determined  by 
tbe  accident  of  falUng  in  with  a  book,  or 
meeting  with  a  friend.  But  certainly  there^ 
are  oocanons  upon  which  the  powers  are  first' 
called  forth,  and  the  genuine  character  first 
exhibits  itself.  And  though,  considering  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  ^e  Edinbuigh  uni- 
versity, there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  metaphysical  philosophy  would  ulti- 
mately have  occupied  him,  vet  me  conversa- 
tion  of  Dr.  Currie,  and  still  more  the  work 
he  put  into  his  hands — ^the  first  metaphysical 
work  he  ever  read — ^were  calculated  to  give 
a  more  immediate  and  steady  determination 
to  his  mental  pursuits.  Dr.  Currie  had  soon 
reason  to  be  satisfied  ^ith  the  judidousness 
of  his  recommendation ;  and  was  struck,  not 
more  with  tbe  warmth  of  admiration  that  his 
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fneiid  expresaedt  than  with  the  acuteness 
•J  his  objections  to  many  of  the  doctrines. 

The  next  wmter  he  attended  Mr.  Stevr* 
art's  course  of  lectures.  The  delight  which 
he  expefienced  upon  that  occasion  he  has  de- 
scribed with  great  beauty  in  his  verses*  ad- 
dressed "  to  Professor  Du^d  Stewart,  with 
a  copy  of  OimervatioHS  on  Dr,  DarwuCt  Zoo^ 


His  admiration,  however,  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
eloquence  did  not  blind  him  to  the  deficiency 
of  analysis  which  often  lurks  under  the  mfr- 
jestically  flowing  veil  of  his  languagie  and 
inugeiy ;  and  the  disciple  longed  to  combat 
his  master.  As  an  opening  for  this,  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  some  remarks  which  he  had 
previouBly  stated  in  conversation  to  Dr.  Cur- 
rie,  upon  one  of  Mr.  Stewart's  theories; 
and,  after  much  hesitation,  he  at  last  sum- 
moned courage,  and  presented  himself  to 
Mr.  Stewart  at  the  dose  of  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, though  personally  unknown  to  him. 
Those  who  remember  the  dignified  demean* 
our  of  Bfir.  Stewart  in  his  class,  which  was 
calculated  to  convey  the  idea  of  one  of  those 
great  and  gifted  men  who  were  seen  among 
the  groves  of  the  Academy,  will  duly  appre- 
ciate the  boldness  oC  our  young  philosopher. 
Wi^  great  modesty  he  read  his  observa* 
dons;  to  which  Mr.  Stewart,  with  a  can- 
dour that-was  to  be  expected  from  a  philoso- 
pher, but  whidi  not  the  less  on  that  account 
did  him  infinite  honour,  listenied  patiently, 
and  then,  with  a  smile  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration,  read  to  him  a  letter  which  he  had  re> 
ceived  firom  the  distinguished  M.  Prevost  of 
Geneva,  containing  the  same  aigument  that 
Dr.  Brown  had  stated.  This  was  followed 
by  an  invitation  to  his  house,  which  Dr. 
Brown  received  with  a  delight  that  vins  in- 
creased by  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  fa- 
miliar conversation  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  more  fully  into  this  and  his 
other  doctrines.  Mr.  Stewart,  however, 
with  a  resolution  that  seems  to  have  extend- 
ed to  his  works,  declined  entering  upon  this 
or  anv  other  point  of  controversy.  But 
though  he  was  disappointed  in  this,  he  was 
Dot  disappointed  in  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  or  in  his  uniform  and  warm  and 
generous  firiendship. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Brown  attended  the 
usual  literary  and  physical  classes  of  the  uni- 
versity, enjoying  that  combination  of  domes- 
tic happin^s,  and  philosophical  pursuit,  and 
literarv  society,  whidi  Edinbuign,  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  dty  in  the  world,  affords. 

We  can  conceive  nothing  more  delightful 
than  the  manner  in  which  this  period  was 
spent  by  Dr.  Brown ;  with  such  professors  as 
Stewart,  Robison,  Playfiur,  and  Black,  and 
such  friends  as  Homer,  Leyden,  Reddie, 
and  Erskine,  and  the  happiness  of  living  in 


•  Hoetkal  Works,  it  117. 


a  fiunily  that  he  loved  with  the  grottest 
warmth  of  affection.  As  he  waa  unwilling 
to  go  abroad,  many  of  «his  college  acquauit- 
ances  came  and  spent  their  evenings  with 
him  in  his  mother's  house.  He  was  always 
temperate  in  his  habits.  His  favourite  bev- 
erage was  tea,  and  over  it,  hour  after  hour 
was  spent  in  discussing  with  his  youthfid 
companions 

The  wKndrouf  wtodom  diat  a  day  had  won. 

There  was  no  sutject  in  literature  or 
I>hilosophy,  that  did  not  engage  their  atten^ 
tion.  It  was  often  morning  before  they 
parted ;  and  such  was  the  amicable  spirit  in 
which  their  discussions  were  carried  on,  that 
no  one  who  happened  to  be  present  ever 
recollected  the  slightest  appearance  of  irritfr- 
tion*  In  these  peaceful  and  happy  hours, 
Dr.  Brown  distinguished  himself  by  the 
boldness  of  his  speculations,  the  acuteness  of 
his  reflections,  and  the  noonday  clearness 
with  which  he  invested  every  subject  that 
was  introduced.  Leyden  was,  at  this  time^ 
studying  for  the  church,  and  this  led  their 
discussions  frequently  to  topics  of  theology, 
in  which  Dr.  Brown  ever  showed  great 
knowledge  and  acuteness. 

While  Dr.  Brown  was  pursuing  his  studies 
at  the  Universityof  Edinburgh,  the  Theory  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Darwin  was  exciting  a  degree 
of  interest  in  the  literary  worlds  dispropor. 
tionate  to  its  scientific  merits,  and  whicn  is 
to  be  ascribed  partlv  to  its  novdty,  and  partly 
to  the  splendour  of  the  attainments  of  its  au* 
thor.  In  reading  Zoonomia,  Dr.  Brown, 
as  was  his  custom,  marked  on  the  margin 
such  passages  as  he  conceived  to  be  wordiy 
of  notice.  He  then  committed  a  few  obser- 
vations to  paper,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
municating tnem  to  some  periodical  publi- 
cation. But  his  matter  increasing,  he  found 
that  he  could  not  do  justice  to  &e  subject 
in  less  than  a  separate  volume. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stewart,  he  resolv- 
ed,  before  putting  his  manuscript  to  the  press, 
to  submit  it  to  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Darwin.f 

The  transmission  of  the  manuscript  oc 
casicmed  a  considerable  delay  in  the  publi* 
cation,  which  did  not  take  pUice  till  the 
begmnmg  of  1798. 

The  work  was  noticed  soon  after  its 
publication,  in  the  Monthl)r  Review  which 
at  that  time  occupied  the  principal  place  in 
our  periodical  literature,  in  the  Annals  of 
Medidne,  and  in  many  other  periodical  works. 
In  none  of  these  was  it  considered  as  a 


t  For  the  oormpoiKtoice  that  In  ooowqaenee  ensu* 
ed,  1  must  refer  to  my  •'  Account  of  the  Life  and  Will- 
ing of  Dr.  Brown."  His  Letters  are  worthy  of  being 
penned,  not  merely  on  aeoount  of  the  light  they  are 


calculated  to  throw  upon  some  ports  of  his  work,  but 
also  as  oontainiQff  a  record  of  the  progress  which,  at 
that  early  period,  he  had  made  in  the  science  of  mimL 


They  also  evince  a  degree  of  ingenuousness  and  dia 
nity  of  feeling  highly  Eonourableh 
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jvvenBe  perfonnanoe,  but  as  the  answer  of 
a  philoeopher  to  a  philoaopher,  and  in  this 
ligbt  it  received  enoomiums  that  might  have 
aatiafied  the  ambition  of  any  veteran  in  li- 
terary warfare. 

From  thoM  arqwainted  with  hia  jo«th, 
Dr.  Brown  received  i^mobatioB  idll  more 
ample  and  gratifying.  Lord  Woodhooselee 
and  "Mr.  M*Kenzie,  with  neither  of  whom 
at  that  time  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
spoke  of  the  preface  as  the  most  philosophi- 
cal and  degant  production  that  had  been 
published  Ic^  many  years.  Dr.  Gregory, 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  his  other  distinguished 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  honoured  the  work 
with  die  most  unqualified  approbation. 

When  we  consider  that  the  greaterpart  of 
this  woik  was  written  before  Dr,  Brown  was 
nineteen,  and  that  tC  was  published  before 
he  had  attained  Ins  twentieth  year,  it  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  reniaikable, 
and  in  some  respects,  the  most  valuable  of 
his  productions ;  and  I  know  not  if,  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  there  is  to  be  found 
any  work  uhibiting  an  equal  prematurity  of 
talents  and  attainments.  In  a  controversial 
point  of  view,  its  interest  is  greatly  di- 
minished, from  the  lower  estimation  in  whidi 
tlie  theory  of  his  opponent  is  now  generally 
held.  It  has,  however,  a  value  independent 
of  its  exposition  of  particular  errori,  and 
contains  many  philosoplucal  views  of  great 
general'  merit  and  importanee. 

Those  also  who  delight  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  intellect,  will  find  in  it  the  germ  of 
all  Dr.  Brown's  subsequent  discoveries  in 
regard  to  mind,  and  of  those  principles  of 
pmlosophizing  by  which  he  was  guided  in  his 
future  inquiries. 

In  unfolding  the  errors  of  hb  antagonist, 
he  discovered  those  fidse  principles  of  philo- 
sophizing in  which  they  had  their  origin, 
and  arrived  at  more  correct  views  respect- 
ing the  dnect  of  physical  inquiry,  and  the 
relation  of  cause  and  efiect;  hu  inquiries 
also  led  him  into  an  examination  of  dse  doc- 
trines that  had  been  maintained  upon  the 
subject  of  abstraction,  and  brought  him  to 
those  conclusions  which  may^  be  numbered 
among  the  most  important  of  bis  speculations. 

Before  the  publication  of  his  "  Observa- 
tions,** and  I  believe  m  1796,  Dr.  Brown 
was  introduced  into  the  Literary  Societv; 
one  of  those  associations  into  whidi  the 
young  men  attending  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity so  frequently  form  themsehres,  in 
which  they  may  be  stimulated  into  greater 
ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  Here 
he  met  with  minds  congenial  to  his  own, 
young  men  of  the  most  sjplendid  talents,  eager 
like  himself  m  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge, 
l(y  which  many  of  them  have  since  confer- 
red such  honour  upon  their  conntiy. 


In  1797  a  few  of  the  members^  of  tlft« 
Literary  Society  formed  themsjetves  mto  ai»~ 
other  association,  more  sdect,  to  whidi  thejr 
nve  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Physics. 
The  ohject  of  this  histitatioo  was  somewfaHC 
more  ambitious  than  that  of  the  fermcr,  aofi 
is  set  forth  in  the  minute  of  their  first  meet- 
ing to  be  ^  the  mveatigation  of  nature,  die 
laws  by  whidi  her  phenomena  are  rqpilated, 
and  the  histoiT  of  opinions  eoneenung  these 
laws.**  At  tms  meeting,  which  was  hekl 
on  the  7th  of  Jannsry,  diere  were  Ptescnt 
Messrs.  Erdone,  Broumam,  Reddie,  brown, 
lU^gerson,  Biibeck,  Logan,  and  Leyden. 
These  gentlemen  wen  afterwards  joined 
by  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Rev.  S.  Smith, 
Messrs.  Homer,  JeSirey,  Gillespie,  aond  Buny 
others. 

For  some  time  the  sodety  proceeded  with 
great  spirit ;— and  in  die  papers  thst  were 
read,  and  in  the  oonversation  that  took  place 
upon  theiQ,  were  sown  the  gerpDS  that  nfter> 
wtfds  developed  themsdves  in  works  that 
have  oceupiea  mudi  of  the  public  attention. 
Among  the  most  active  of  the  members 
were  Messrs.  Brouglnm,  Homer,  and  Dr. 
Brown ;  and  the  institution  owed  much  to 
the  truly  philosophic  spirit  and  exc^ent 
sense  of  Afr.  Reddie. 

The  meetinss  of  the  sodety  condiraed 
with  considerabte  rqpilarityabout  three  years, 
when,  from  various  causes,  the  interest  that 
was  taken  in  it  began  to  dedine. 

The  Academy  of  Physics  will  be  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  letters,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  distinguished  names  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  list  of  its  memberB,  but 
dso  as  having  given  rise  to  a  puUieation 
which  has  displayed  a  greater  proportion  of 
talent,  and  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  than  any  other  similar  work 
m  the  republic  of  letters.  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessarr  to  add,  that  I  allude  to  the 
Edinburgh  tleview. 

When  that  work  commenced,  die  ideas 
of  authorship  being  somewhat  different  frtnu 
what  they  are  at  present,  the  papers  w^e 
contributed  without  any  pecuniary  oompen- 
sadon.  Some  artides  were  written  by  Dr. 
Brown,  and  bear  the  marks  of  his  genius. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  leading  article  of 
the  second  Number — a  Review  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Kant, — and  I  believe  every  one 
who  has  attended  to  the  subject,  will  allow 
that  he  has  made  it  as  intdhgible  as  its  m. 
ture  admits. 

His  connexion  with  the  Review,  however, 
was  but  of  brief  oontinuanoe.  Some  liber- 
ties that  were  taken  with  one  of  his  papers, 
by  the  gentleman  who  had  the  superinten- 
dence  of  the  publication  of  the  third  number, 
led  to  a  misimderstandni^  which  termmated 
in  his  withdrawing  his  assistance  from  the 
work. 

Though  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited 
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£0  Joia  •gain  waoontribvtor  to^  Edinliuiigh 
Review,  he  eonstantly  dedmed,  uid  he  was 
nerer  alteumdi  oooneeted  with  any  mdtrw 
daal  in  any  liteiaiy  woA, 

In  1796w    Dr.  Brown  ooonienced  the 
stiid7.of  law,  with  the  intaitioD  of  preperiiig 
himsdf  for  die  Seotieh  bn.    He  was  led  to 
make  dmoa  of  this  profiessieay  not  more  by 
the  flattouig  pfospccte  it  opens  i^  to  the 
Bspirinw  aasM  of  honoanble  ambition,  then 
by  the  hope  that  he  would  find  professional 
"  ~  i  with  attention  to 
t  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  anch  a  onion,  of  which  there  were 
so  msny  iflstttiioim  enmples,  would  require  a 
frame  more  robust  than  he  possessed,  and  he 
coBiimiedhislegal  stndiesoiuy  fara  single  year. 
Upon  lelinauishing  the  stod^  of  kw  he 
betook  hiniaelr  to  that  of  medicine,  and  at- 
tended the  usual  oomse  pursued  by  medical 
students  from  the  year  17QB  till  the  vear 
1803.     During  this  time  he  was  fiur  from 
withdrawing  his  attention  from  letters.    Be- 
sides hia  contributions  to  the  Bdinbugfa  Re- 
view, and  his  papeis  and  speeches  in  the  so- 
cieties, to  which  we  have  aOnded,  most  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  die  firrt  edition  of 
his  poema  were  then  written.     To  the  lan- 
guages he  was  already  aoqaamted  with,  he 
addbd  the  knowledge  of  Goman,  and  dij^ed 
deeply  into  the  Oermaa  philosophy.      In 
conseqocnee  of  the  Tsrious  pursuits  in  which 
be  indulgeid,  many  of  his  friends  entertsiaed 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  his  progress  in 
profiesaional  acquirements.    For  tnis  anxiety, 
fiowever,  thero  was  no  real  cause.     It  was 
Dr.   Brown's  ambition  to  excel  in  every 
thing  be  ondertook.   And  in  the  various  ex- 
ammatwns  preparatoiT  to  reoeiving  a  di* 
ploma,  whioi  are  conducted  with  an  atten- 
tion and  minuteness  that  other  learned  bo- 
dies, if  they  consulted  the  dignity  and  respec- 
tability of  their  profession,  would  do  well 
to  imitste,  he  acquitted  Imnsdf  to  the  entire 
tntiilaction  of  the  professon  before 
be  appesmL     Dr.  Uregory  was  particulariv 
strode  with  his  |»oficiency,  and  mentioned, 
after  his  examination,  that  independently  of 
nncommon  knowledge  m  medicine^  he  ex- 
pressed himsdf  in  Latin  with  die  greatest 
elegance^  and  as  fest  as  he  could  speak  in 
Engliah.     The  superior  rapearanoe  that  he 
made  evidendy  resulted  finim  a  systematic 
attention  to  i:very  branch  of  study.     His 
acquirements  were  such  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  usual  pre- 
parative instructions  of  a  medi^  assistaat 

His  thesis  was  entided  De  Somno,  and 
it  was  equally  admired  for  the  ingenuity 
of  the  theory  and  die  parity  of  the  Ij&tinity. 
Its  classical  merits  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  die  attention  that  had 
been  paid  to  his  education  in  England,  and 
from  his  constant  habits  of  composing  in 
Latin,  bodi  in  proso  and  TcrBe. 


whom  ^nce 


A  few  mondis  after  receiving  his  degree 
he  gave  to  the  wortd  the  first  edition  of  his 
poems  in  two  vdmnes.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
pieces  contained  in  them  were  written  while 
be  waa  at  college.  They  are  of  a  very  mis- 
ceUaneons  descripdon,  and  are  certainly  ui- 
ferior  to  many  of  his  subsequent  composi- 
tions. At  tlie  same  time  diey  all  eidiibit 
the  marks  of  an  original  and  powerful  genius 
and  of  a  singolarhf  refined  taste. 

The  next  publication  of  Dr.  Brown  wss 
occasioned  by  the  well-known  controverr^in 
regard  to  Mr.  Leslie.  For  many  years  there 
had  been  an  obrioos  intention  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  the  church  of  filling  up  the 
vacant  chairs  of  nniversides  with  the  dergjr- 
men  of  the  cities  of  the  university  seat,  and 
their  environs.  This  practice,  thoijgh  it  had 
been  strenuously  resisted  from  the  beginn- 
ings was  gaining  ground  with  a  rapidity  that 
threatened  the  best  interests  of  literature  and 
religion.  Upon  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Pky- 
fiur  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
chdms  of  Air.  Leslie  to  the  mathematical 
dass,  which  had  been  left  vacant,  were  so  hi- 
eontestably  superior  to  those  of  any  clerical 
competitor,  as  to  recommend  him  to  the 
choice  of  the  electon.  The  systematic  and 
determiiied  purpose  of  making  the  union  of 
offices  univerml,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
means  which  in  these  drcumstances  were  re- 
sorted to.  As  there  could  be  no  dispute  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Leslie^s  scientific  qtudifica- 
tions,  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  hin: 
on  aeeonnt  of  his  prindples;  and,  by  a 
comse  of  proceeding  altogether  unprecedent> 
ed,  an  endearour  was  made  to  prevent  his 
election*  The  ostensible  ground  on  which 
this  proceeding  was  founded,  was  a  note  in 
Mr.  Lesliels  ingenious  essay  on  Heat,  in 
which  he  mentions  with  spprobation  Mr. 
Hiime*s  doctrine  respecting  causation. 

In  a  question  where  the  interests  of  sd- 
die  honour  of  Scotland  were  so  vi- 
tally conceraed.  Dr.  Brown  could  not  re- 
main an  unconcerned  spectator.  Though 
personally  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Leslie,  he 
fdt  indignant  that,  while  he  was  receiving 
the  highest  honours  in  England,  he  should 
meet  with  sudi  shameful  injustice  in  bis  own 
country,  and  came  voluntarfly  forward  as  one 
of  his  most  zealous  advocates.  While  other 
writers  endeavoured  to  enkun  away  what 
seemed  ol]jectionable  in  Mr.  Leslie's  note, 
and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  tenets  of  sound 
philospphy ;  and  while  even  Mr.  Leslie  had 
unadvisiedly  been  induced  to  make  some  con  - 
cessions  in  regard  to  die  limitations  with 
which  his  praise  of  Hume  was  to  be  reoeiv- 
ed.  Dr.  Brown  boldly  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  Hume  upon  this  point 
was  not  fraught  with  one  dangerous  conse- 
quence,^ — and  though  he  detected  some  glar- 
ing errors  in  his  dieory,  he  demonstrated 
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thit  these  erron  sre  of  the  moet  harmless 
description,  and  not  inconsistent  with  belief 
in  any  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion 
or  morality. 

As  Dr.  Brown  in  his  pampUet  studioua- 
h  avoids  all  reference  to  the  dreumstances 
that  occasioned  it,  and  confines  himsctf  ex- 
clusively to  an  abstract  examination  of  the 
rmitions  contained  in  Mr.  Hnme*8  Essay, 
do  not  fed  myself  called  upon  to  offer  any 
farther  remarks  upon  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Leslie's  appointments-pro- 
ceedings which  it  may  be  hoped  will  in  this 
countrv  prove  the  last  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  priestlv  intolerance  ait  least,  if  not  of 
priestly  ambition. 

The  great  merits  of  Dr.  Brown's  <*  Exam- 
ination" were  universally  acknowledged.  It 
was  alluded  to  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
m  the  Edinbuigh  Review,  in  a  very  able  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Homer.  The  following  short 
note  from  Mr.  Stewart  is  extremely  vuuab«e. 

My  Dear  Sir, 
It  was  not  in  my  power  till  this  morning 
to  sit  down  to  your  essay  with  the  attention 
it  deserved.  I  have  just  read  it  with  a  care- 
ful and  critical  eye,  and  can  with  great  truth 
assure  you  that  I  have  received  from  it  firacA 
pleasure  and  mudi  instruction.  Believe  me 
ever,  with  the  sincerest  regard, 
My  Deae  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 
Ddgald  Stewart. 

A  second  edition  of  this  essay,  considera- 
bly enlarged,  was  published  in  1806.  And 
in  1818  it  appeared  in  a  third  edition,  under 
the  title  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect,**  matured  and  perfected 
into  one  of  the  most  el^;ant  and  profound 
works  on  the  philosophy  of  mind  tJtat  has 
appeared  in  modern  times. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Dr.  Brown  to 
have  been  always  noticed  and  appreciated  by, 
men  of  the  most  eminent  talents,  in  every  de- 
partment of  science.  Having  practised  as  a 
ph^ician  in  Edinburgh  from  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving his  diploma,  he  was,  in  1806,  asso- 
ciated in  partnership  with  the  late  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, whose  luune  is  a  sufficient  passport  to 
medical  distinction. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  this  ooimex- 
lon,  which  was  in  some  respects  of  a  nature 
rather  unusual,  were  fully  explained  in  a  let- 
ter which  was  printed  at  the  time,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gr^;ory*s  patients. 
By  the  friends  both  of  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Dr.  Brown,  the  arrangement  was  viewed 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  to  the  latter  es- 
pecially, it  was  considered  as  equally  honour- 
able and  advantageous. 

The  letter  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract,  was  written  by  Dr.  Gregory,  after 
he  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  judging  of 


the  character  and  qualifications  of  his  yoath- 
ful  associate,  and  when  sufficient  time  bad 
elapsed  for  the  sobering  effect  of  profes- 
sional intercoune  to  correct  anr  over-&- 
vourable  impression  that  might  nave  been 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the  partiali- 
ties of  private  fiiendship. 

«  •  •  •  All  that  I  have  seen  of  Dr. 
Brown  m  the  last  fifteen  months  has  tended 
greatly  to  confirm  and  increase  the  good 
opinion  which  I  previously  entertained  of 
hun.  If  worth,  and  talents,  and  learning, 
and  science,  can  entitle  a  physKJan  to  sac- 
cess,  I  think  Dr.  Brown  has  afiur  chance  of 
attaining  in  due  time  the  highest  eminence  in 
his  profesuon.**        •        ♦        • 

But  success  as  a  physidan  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  Dr.  Brown*s  ambition,  and 
he  would  gladly  have  preferred  the  most  mo- 
derate independence  with  literary  leisure,  to 
all  the  advantages  that  the  highest  profiession- 
al  eminence  coraild  confer. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  his  pe- 
culiar qualifications  and  habits  pointed  him 
out  as  eminently  fitted  to  enjc^  and  adorn 
an  academic  life.  And  in  the  summer -of 
1799,  when  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  became 
vacant,  great  exertions  were  made  to  pro< 
cure  it  for  the  author  of  Observations  on 
Darwin^  Zoonomia.  The  means  by  which 
these,  exertions  were  defeated,  are  very 
instructive  in  the  history  of  academica]  pa. 
tronage,  and  city  politics.  I  have  alrea- 
dy alluded  to  the  dreumstance,  that  at 
that  time  it  was  the  view  of  "  the  court- 
ly side**  of  the  church,  that  every  chair  in 
the  Univeruty,  appropriated  to  letters  and 
general  science,  should,  as  it  became  vacant, 
be  filled  up  by  clergymen  of  the  dty  of  Edm- 
bui^  as  often  as  individuals  belongings  to 
that  body  could  be  found  fitted,  <*  if  a  minis- 
ter of  Edinburgh  on  that  courtly  side  can  be 
ill  fitted  for  any  professorehip  that  happens 
to  be  vacant  at  the  time  when  his  genius  for 
it  is  in  demand.***  It  is  to  this  dreumstance 
alone  that  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Brown  can  be 
ascribed,  as  the  most  eminent  ol  die  liteisry 
characten  in  Edinburgh  came  forward  with 
all  theic  influence  in  his  favour,  and  the 
voice  of  the  public  was  deddedly  along  with 
them. 

When  the  Logic  chair  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Finlajrson,  an  exertion  was 
again  made  on  his  behalf.  Besides  the 
mfluence  of  his  personal  friends.  Dr.  Brown, 
at  this  time,  was  honoured  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  who 
hitherto  had  known  him  merely  by  hav- 
ing read  his  works.  Amidst  the  violent 
and  often  unprindpled  opposition  that 
Dr.  Brown  met  with,  on  account  of  his 
political  sentiments,  it  would  be  improper 


*  From  an  unpuUlibed  pamphkt  by  Dr  Broim. 
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to  pass  over  lumotioed  the  friendship  which 
he  imifonnlv  eaqperienced  both  from  Lord 
Meadowbank  aod  Lord  Woodhouslee. — 
LesnuBg  and  genios  are  of  no  party ;  or,  at 
least,  t]»e  ties  of  congenial  taient  are  feh  to 
be  stronger  dian  all  the  artificial  connexions 
of  politi^  life.  And  it  is  certainly  not  the 
least  difltiqgiiishing  excellency  of  tibe  liberal 
arts,  that,  in  accordance  with  their  noble 
etymology,  they&ee  the  mind  of  those  who 
are  deroted  to  them  from  that  sordid  spirit 
w  hjch  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture and  religion  to  the  unworthy  purposes  of 
a  senrile  ambition ;  making  patronage  to  be 
considered,  not  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  for  whom  it  is  granted,  but  as  a 
saoroe  c^  personal  advantage,  or  an  instru- 
ment of  psrty  power,  and  converting  situ»* 
tioQs,  upon  which  the  learning  or  virtue  of 
a  nation  may  depend,  into  the  reward  or  the 
bribe  for  political  subserviency.  The  influ- 
ence of  soch  a  spirit  Dr.  Brown  often  expe- 
rienced ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  except  the 
distingoisbed  individuals  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred. Upon  the  present  occasion,  they  ex- 
erted themselves  with  peculiar  anxiety.  His 
indisputable  superiority  as  a  dialectician 
seemed  to  confer  upon  him  the  strongest 
ckims  to  a  chair  where  dialectics  form  so 
principal  a  subject  of  examination ;  and  the 
rare  union  that  he  was  known  to  exhibit  of 
great  powers  of  metaphysical  analysis,  and  of 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
sciences,  seemed  to  insure  his  success  in  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  the  science  of  that 
prindple  in  our  nature  in  which  all  the  other 
sciences  have  their  origm.  Their  efibrts, 
however,  and  those  of  his  other  friends  were 
defeated.  Another  was  appomted  to  the 
chair,  and  he  had  to  satisfy  himself  again 
with  the  fiune  of  deserving  it. 

This  disappointment  in  no  degree  inter- 
fered with  his  devotion  to  science  ;  and 
every  hour  that  was  not  employed  in  business 
was  dedicated  to  learning.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  name  gradually  became  more  known, 
and  he  was  now  generally  considered  as 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
suppOTted  the  high  character  of  our  noithem 
metropolis  for  hterature  and  genius.  In 
continuing  in  the  practice  of  physic  along 
with  Dr.  Gregory,  his  reputation  as  a  phy- 
sician also  rapidly  increased,  but  without  any 
increase  of  partiality  on  his  part  for  a  labo- 
rious profession,  whose  frequent  and  agitat- 
ing interruptions  were  found  to  be  unfrivour- 
able  to  close  and  continuous  thought.  The 
discharge  of  his  duties  was  marked  by  that 
assiduous  tenderness  of  attention  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  disposition 
so  truly  amiable ;  but  still  philosophy  was 
his  passion,  frt>m  which  he  felt  it  as  a  mis- 
fortune that  his  duty  should  so  much  es- 
trange him. 

The  oeriod,  however,  at  last  approached. 


when  he  was  to  be  elevated  to  a  situation 
suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  where 
his  public  duties  corresponded  with  his  in- 
clinations, Mr.  Stewart,  in  consequence  of 
the  gradual  dcdine  of  his  health,  hiring  fre- 
quently prevented  from  attending  to  the  du- 
ties  of  his  class,  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  some  of  his  friends  to  supply 
his  place  during  his  temporary  absence.  In 
general,  it  is  very  easy  for  a  Professor  to 
find  a  substitute.  Nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary  than  that  the  manuscnpt  lecture  should 
be  committed  to  a  friend,  l^  whom  it  is  read 
to  the  dass.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  case,  how* 
ever,  it  was  otherwise.  His  habits  of  com- 
position, the  numerous  transpositions  that 
were  to  be  found  in  his  pages,  and  the  many 
illustrations  of  which  he  sketched  merely  the 
outline,  trusting  the  filling  up  to  his  extem- 
poraneous powers  of  discourse,  rendered  his 
papers  in  a  great  measure  useless  in  any 
bands  but  his  own.  In  this  difficulty  he  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Brown,  who  undertook  the  ar- 
duous task  of  supplying  his  place  with  lec- 
tures of  his  own  composition.  He  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Moral  Philosophy  class  in  the 
winter  of  1806-9.  At  this  tune,  however, 
there  was  no  great  call  for  his  exertions,  as 
Mr.  Stewart  was  soon  able  to  resume  his 
public  duties. 

In  the  following  winter,  Mr.  Stewart  had 
again  recourse  to  his  assistance;  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  Dr.  Brown  presented 
himself  before  the  class,  and,  as  an  apology 
for  appearing  there,  read  the  following  let- 
ter. 

To  Db.  Bbown 

KJameU  House,  Borrowstones*^ 
30th  Dtcember^  1809. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

As  the  state  of  my  health  at  present  makes 
it  impossible  for  me  to  resume  my  lectures 
on  Wednesday  next,  I  must  again  have  re- 
course to  your  friendly  assistance,  in  supply- 
ing my  place  for  a  diort  time.  Ttoo  lec- 
tures, or  at  the  utmost  three  in  the  week 
will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  during  my  ab- 
sence ;  and  I  should  wish  (if  equally  agreeable 
to  3rou)  that  you  would  confine  yourself 
chiefly  to  the  tnteUectual  powers  of  mem  g  a 
part  of  the  course  which  1  was  led  to  pass 
over  this  season,  in  hopes  of  being  able,  by 
contracting  my  plan,  to  do  more  justice  to 
the  appropriate  doctrines  of  Ethics.  On  this 
last  subject  I  bad  accordingly  entered  a  few 
days  brfore  the  vacation ;  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  prosecute  it  as  soon  as  I  shall  find 
myself  in  a  condition  to  return. 

I  shall  be  anxious  till  I  hear  bom  you  in 
reply  to  this  letter,  and  am. 

My  Dear  Sm, 

Yours  very  sincerely. 
DuGALD  Stewart 


mi 
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At  this  period  the  oourae  of  my  studies 
bad  braogfat  me  to  Mr.  Stewarfb  claai,  and 
I  trust  I  may  be  eicused  for  mentioiiiiig, 
that  this  was  the  fifst  time  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Dr.  Brown.     With  his 
character  I  was  well  acquainted,  but  the  first 
time  I  saw  htm  was  when  he  was  reading 
the  preceding  letter.     I  shall  certainly  n«ver 
foiget  his  appjBaiance,  or  the  reception  he 
met  with.     The  eloquent  panegyric  he  pro- 
nounced upon  Mr.  Stewart,  and  die  unalfect- 
ed  modesty  with  which  he  announced  his 
intention  of  coming  forward  with  Arm  lec- 
tures in  the  week,  had  already  secured  the 
attention  of  his  hearers,  and  prepared  them 
for  all  the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  of  his 
introductory  discourse.      The  expectations 
that  were  excited  by  his  first  appearance 
were  more  than  equalled  by  the  marvellous 
display  of  profound  and  original  thought,  of 
copious  reading,  of  matdiless  ingenuity,  and 
of  great  powers  of  eloquence  which  were 
displayed  in  his  succeeding  lectures.     His 
elocution  also  attrscted  much  notice.     It 
was  already  observed  that  nature  bad  led 
him  to  delight  in  recitation;   and  in   the 
English  academies,  by  frequent  recitations 
of  select  passages  in  prose  and  verse,   be 
was  traineid  up  to  that  command  of  voice 
and  correctness  of  pronunciation  which  now 
obtained  for  him  so  decided  a  superiority  in 
our  Scotish  Universitv.      The  classical  fin- 
ish to  which  he  was  able  in  so  brief  a  period 
to  bring  his  lectures,  must  no  doubt  have 
added  greatly  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
that  day  after  day  was  exhibited,  and  which 
was  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  can 
recollect.     The  Moral  Philosophy  class  at 
this  period  presented  a  very  striking  aspect. 
It  was  not  a  crowd  of  youthful  students  led 
away  in  the  ignorant  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  distinguished  members  of  the  bench, 
of  the  bar,  and  of  the  pulpit,  were  daily  pre- 
sent to  witness  the  powers  of  this  rising 
philosopher.     Some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  professors  were  to  be  seen  mixing  with 
the  students,  and  Mr.  Playfair,  in  particular, 
was  present  at  almost  every  lecture.     The 
originidity,  and  depth,  and  eloquence  of  the 
lectures,  was  the  subject  of  genersl  conver- 
sation, and  hadaver^r  roariced  effect  upon 
the  young  men  attending  the  University,  in 
leading  mem  to  nftetaphysicsl  specidations. 
Upon  its  being  announced  that  Mr.  Stew- 
art was  to  resume  his  lectures,  a  meeting 
of  the  dass  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
dnw  up  an  address,  congratulating  that  illus- 
trious philosopher  upon  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  and  expressing  at  Ae  same  time  the 
feelings  of  admimtion  that  had  been  excited 
by  the  labours  of  his  substitute.     The  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  individuals  distin- 
guished  for  their  rank  and  talents,  many  of 
whom  are  well  known  to  the  public.     This 


address  contains  the  h^est  testimony  to  the 
ability  whidi  Dr.  Brown  had  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  the  arduous  tadc  he  nad  un. 
dertaken. 

The  public  display  of  Dr.  Brown^  talents 
so  overwhelmingly  established  his  character, 
and  pretensions  to  the  diair,  that  ythen  Mr. 
Stewart  signified  a  desire  to  have  hhn  united 
with  himself  m  the  professorship,  altfaoi^ 
opposition  was  at  one  time  threatened,  it 
was  but  feebly  exerted.  At  the  same  time, 
great  efforts  were  deemed  necessary  by  the 
niends  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  great  efforts  were 
made.  Mr.  Stewart  himself  used  all  the 
influence  that  the  lustre  he  had  for  so  many 
years  shed  upon  the  University  rendered  so 
great.  With  an  amdety  for  the  interests  of 
philosoohy  and  the  character  of  his  chair 
nig^ly  honourable,  he  submitted,  I  believe, 
personaOjr  to  solicit  the  support  of  eveiy 
member  in  the  town  council  in  favour  dT 
his  friend.  Many  letters  were  addresi^d  to 
the  patrons  of  the  University,  by  individuals  df 
the  highest  eminence,  beanng  the  strongest 
and  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Brown.  Of  these  letters,  my  present 
limits  will  allow  me  to  insert  only  the  foDow- 
ingfrom 

Lord  Meadowbakk  to 
Nbu  K.  Mackenzie. 

Edinburgh,  Itt  May,  1810. 

Sib, — I  understand  it  is  now  in  contem- 
plation to  appoint  a  professor  for  the  chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Edinbui^gh ;  and,  when  the  Honourable  Pa- 
trons  consider  the  hish  reputation  to  which 
that  chdr  has  i>een  raised,  and  the  eminence 
which,  for  the  last  seventy  years,  has  belong- 
ed to  Scotland  in  Metaphysical  Science, 
they  must  be  sensible  that  no  appointment 
coiud  form  an  object  of  greater  interest  with 
the  men  of  letters  of  this  country.  On  this 
account  I  flatter  myself  m\h  experiencing 
their  indulgence  in  presuming  to  trouble 
them  with  a  few  words  on  a  subject,  where 
the  favourite  studies  of  my  youth,  and  mj 
attention  and  habits  through  life,  have  ren- 
dered me,  as  I  conceive,  competent  to  form 
a  judgment  with  some  decree  of  confidence 

And  I  beg  leave  to  lay  it  down  as  certain, 
that  only  a  mind  of  very  singular  powers, 
habits,  and  accomplishments,  is  fitted  to  treat 
successfully  the  subjects  which  enter  into 
the  course  of  Moral  Philosophy.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  studied  attentively  the  best 
writeri  upon  them,  and  to  be  a  person  of 
judgment,  worth,  and  literary  talent  and 
taste.  There  must  be  a  peculiar  aptitude  of 
intellect,  suited  to  the  extreme  subtility  of 
the  subject,  and  united  with  an  inventive 
vigour  of  thought,  to  form  a  successful  teadi- 
er.  Other  sciences  may  be  well  taught  by 
persons  competent  only  to  describe  what  is 
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i^eady  known,  though  unable  to  add  to  the 
hoard  of  knowledge.  But,  in  the  present 
state  of  this  aingnlar  acienee,  without  a  ge- 
nius fitted  to  extend  its  boundaries,  and  that 
of  a  very  anperior  and  peculiar  ehaiacter,  no 
person  ever  gave  a  course  in  Moral  Philo- 
sophy fitted  to  enlighten  and  animate  the 
student.  If  Uie  lectures  are  not  warmed  by 
the  powers  of  original  thinking,  they  are  in- 
euraUy  kmgoid  and  ytfid,  or  at  best  descend 
to  be  little  better  than  vehicles  of  amuse- 
ment,  filled  with  detadied  observations  and 
pleadng  illiistiatioos. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  appeanmce 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  as  a  candidate  has 
given  me  the  neatest  pleasure.  I  have  heard 
several  of  the  lectures  which  he  read  this  last 
winter  and  (he  preceding,  when  Mr.  Stew- 
art was  indisposed;  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  they  were  productions  of  a  mind 
of  the  first  order,  of  profound,  original,  dear, 
and  extensive  views,  stored  with  weO-digest- 
ed  study,  and  adorned  with  whatever  mex- 
haustiUe  fency  and  exquisite  taste  can  fur- 
nish, to  render  the  most  abstract  of  the  sci- 
ences intelligible,  pleasing^  and  attractive  to 
the  opening  minds  of  youth.     Such  endow- 
ments are  rarely  to  be  met  with.      They 
must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  bring 
Dr.  Brown  forward  to  the  foremost  situation 
in  anv  profession.     And  if  his  exertions,  in 
the  vigour  and  inventive  period  of  life,  are 
seeured  by  the  patrons  to  the  diair  of  morals, 
I  shall  look  foiwaid  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, not  only  to  a  still  increased  celebrity 
Deing  there  speedily  acquired,  but  to  a  real 
snd  effective  progress  bdnff  (ichieved,  in  this 
fundamental  sdence,  whioi  will  confer  new 
honours  co  our  eountiy,  and  incalculable 
benefits  on  mankind. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
.  Your  most  obedient, 

and  very  faithful  servant, 
AiXAN  Macomochie. 
South  CasOe  SireeL 

At  a  meeting  Of  the  Town  Councfl  in 
May  foUowing  (1810,)  Mr.  Stewart  was  re- 
elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Dr.  Brown  conjoined  with  him  as  Colleague 
in  the  election. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment.  Dr. 
Brown  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  re- 
mained till  within  six  weeks  of  the  meeting 
of  the  College.  He  judged  that  ur  and  ex- 
erdse  might  strengthen  him  for  the  labours 
of  the  winter ;  and,  from  the  experience  of 
the  former  year,  he  had  suffident  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  to  be  assured  that  he 
could  prepare  his  lectures  upon  the  spur  of 
the  occasion.  Accordingly,  when  the  Col- 
lege opened,  except  the  lectures  that  were 
written  during  Mr.  Stewart's  absence,  he 
bad  no  other  preparation  in  writing.     But 


in  his  extensive  reading,  his  thorou^  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sdence,  a  copious  imagi- 
nation, great  powen  of  language,  with  gooo 
health  and  spirits,  and  the  stimulus  of  an  en- 
lightened audience,  he  had  the  best  of  all 
preparations.  From  a  mind  of  sudi  a  con. 
formation,  and  in  a  state  of  such  culture, 
what  is  adled  forth  in  the  excitement  of  the 
hour,  has  certainly  far  more  spirit,  and  ge- 
neraUy  as  much  correctness  as  the  cara. 
fui  and  plodding  products  of  timid  medio- 
cri^. 

He  seldom  began  to  prepare  any  of  his 
lectures  till  the  evening  of  the  day  before  it 
was  delivered.  His  labours  generally  com- 
inenced  immediatelv  af^  tea,  and  he  con- 
tinued  at  his  desk  till  two  or  three  in 
the  morning.  After  the  repose  of  a  few 
houn,  he  resumed  his  pen,  and  continued 
writing  often  till  he  heard  the  hour  of  twelve, 
when  he  hurried  off  to  deliver  what  he  had 
written.  When  his  lecture  was  over,  if  the 
day  was  favourable,  he  generally  took  a  walk, 
or  employed  his  time  in  light  reading,  till  hJA 
favourite  beverage  restor^  him  again  to  a 
capacity  for  exertion. 

His  exertions  during  the  whole  of  the  win- 
ter were  imcommonly  great ;  and,  with  his 
delicate  firame,  it  is  surprismg  that  he  did 
not  sink  altogether  under  them.  For  seve- 
rd  nights  he  was  prevented  from  ever  being 
in  bed ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  he  did  not 
begin  lus  lecture  till  one  o*dodc  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  ddiver- 
ed.  He  had  been  engaged  in  entertaining  a 
numerous  commmy  of  Uterary  friends,  and 
it  was  ujpon  their  departure  that  he  com- 
meneed  his  studies.  The  lecture*  contains 
a  theory  of  avarice ;  and  though  I  cannot 

ri  in  his  general  doctrine,  but  conceive 
the  desire  of  property  is  as  truly  an  origi. 
nal  part  of  our  nature  as  the  desire  of  power, 
or  of  any  of  those  pleasures  into  which  he  so 
ingeniously  endeavours  to  resolve  it,  I  think 
it  must  be  allowed  to  contam  mudi  valuable 
truth,  and  to  bear  no  marks  whatever  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  composed.  The 
subject  of  many  of  his  lectures  he  had  never 
reflected  upon  till  he  took  up  his  pen,  and 
many  of  his  theories  occurred  to  him  during 
the  period  of  composition.  He  never,  in- 
deed, at  any  time,  wrote  upon  any  subject 
without  new  thoughts,  and  these  often  the 
best,  starting  up  in  his  mind. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  va- 
riety of  intellectual  character,  these  drcum- 
stances  will  be  of  a  deeper  interest  than  that 
which  arises  merely  from  the  proof  they  con- 
vey of  the  rapidity  of  his  powera  of  execu- 
tion. They  serve  to  illustrate  a  peculiarity 
of  intellect,  where  the  comprehensive  energy 
is  so  great,  that  the  utmost  divereity  and  no- 
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veltjr  Of  subordinate  and  particular  disqnisi- 
tioDs  are  all  kept  in  oomplete  unison  with  the 
general  design. 

The  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  tal- 
ents displayed  by  Dr.  Brown  in  his  lectures, 
which  I  experienced  in  common  with  all 
those  who  attended  the  Moral  Philosophy 
class,  made  me  very  desirous  of  his  acquain- 
tance ;  and  I  was  happy  in  having  a  much 
valued  relative,*  whose  mother  and  brother 
had  been  amongst  his  earliest  friends  and 
correspondents,  and  whose  own  meeknen  of 
wudom  gave  her  such  a  place  in  his  estima- 
tion  as  to  secure  a  very  fiivourable  reception 
to  any  one  whom  she  might  introduce  to  his 
notice.  From  the  time  of  my  first  interview 
he  showed  all  that  kindly  attention  by  which 
his  manners  were  characterised;  and  in  a 
short  period  I  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying 
the  most  habitual  and  feroiliar  intercourse 
with  him.  I  may,  with  great  truth,  apply  to 
Dr.  Brown  the  words  of  the  younger  Plmy, 
in  speaking  of  an  eminent  philosopher  of  his 
time  :  Pemtua  dond  mmextf  amarique  ab  eo 
laboraoi,  etsi  nan  erat  laoorandum,  JErat  enim 
otmvs  ^  exposUus,  pknugque  humanitaie  quam 
pracepit.  Atque  vthum  tic  wie  mem  quam 
de  me  amcepU  impleoenm,  tUiUemultum vtrtu- 
iibus  svis  addidiL  At  ego  nunc  iUas  naror, 
quia  magis  inidUgo,  quaaquam  ne  nunc  quidem 
iatis  intelUgoA 

I  still  fondly  dwell  upon  the  many  happy 
and  profitable  nours  spent  in  his  society,  and 
I  shall  ever  look  upon  it  as  a  happiness  and 
an  honour  that  I  succeeded  in  securing  a 
place  in  his  friendship.  To  be  admitted  in- 
to the  familiar  intercourse  of  a  man  of  virtue 
and  genius, — to  see  him  in  his  hours  of  great- 
est relaxation,  when  all.  the  restraints  of  pub- 
lic life  are  removed)  scattering  his  various 
opinions  upon  life  and  manners  in  fresh  and 
luxuriant  fertility,  as  out  of  a  soil  impregnat- 
ed with  all  the  seeds  of  wisdom  and  goodness, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
joyments of  life.  "Who  shall  describe,*' 
says  a  celebrated  living  poet,  in  alluding  to 
his  acquaintance  with  another  living  poet  of 
equal  eminence,  "  who  shall  describe  all  that 
he  gains  in  the  social,  the  unrestrained,  and 
the  frequent  conversations  with  a  friend  who 
is  at  once  commimicative  and  judicious, 
whose  Ojpinions  upon  all  subjects  of  literary 
kind  are  founded  on  good  taste  and  exquisite 
feeling  !**!  In  speaking  upon  a  similar  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Johnson  has  expressed  himself  with 
a  greater  warmth  of  feeling  than  usual,  and 
his  words,  in  regard  to  an  old  and  respected 
friend,  with  some  few  omissions,  I  may  liter- 
ally apply  in  the  present  instance.  "  Of  Gil- 
bert Walmsley  thus  presented  to  me  let  me 


•  The  late  Mn.  Welsh  of  Moflht,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Scott,  late  of  Kirkpatrick  Juxta. 
i  Plin.  Eo  libb  IL  t  Cnibbe. 


indulge  myself  in  the  remembnnce.  I  knew 
him  very  early;  he  was  one  of  the  6rst 
friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and  I 
hope  that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me 
worthy  of  his  notioe. 

**  lus  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  know- 
ledge.. His  acquaintance  with  books  was 
great ;  and  what  he  did  not  immediately  know 
he  knew  at  least  where  to  find.  Such  was 
the  ampHtude  of  his  learning,  and  such  his 
copiousness  of  communication,  that  it  m^gfat 
be  doubted  whether  a  day  now  passes  in 
which  I  have  not  some  advantage  from  his 
friendship.  *'§ 

It  might  be  expected  that  my  narrative 
should  now  become  fuller  and  more  interest- 
ing firom  the  intimacy  that  began  to  subsist 
between  us.  But  every  thing  like  inddent 
in  Dr.  Brown's  life  terminated  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  the  nature  of  our  intercourse  afforded 
but  few  nuiterials  for  biography.  What  I 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him  *'  affords  matter  for  praise,**  to  use 
the  words  of  a  biographer  of  Barrow,  '*  ra- 
ther than  narrative.**  The  peaceful  and  im- 
proving hours  that  are  spent  in  the  happiness 
of  domestic  privacy,  owe  their  greatest  charm 
to  the  very  absence  of  events  calculated  to 
gratify  curiosity ;  and  the  features  of  his  do- 
mestic life,  it  would  require  the  exquisite  de- 
licacy, and  fidelity,  and  warmth,  of  his  own 
pencil  to  portray.  The  more  that  my  me- 
mory dwells  upon  the  years  of  our  acquain- 
tance, the  more  I  feel  my  inadequacy  to  the 
task  of  conve^ng  any  idea  of  that  union  oi 
moral  and  intellectual  excellences  which 
adorned  his  character,  and  which  made  his 
house  at  once  a  school  for  the  intellect,  and 
a  home  to  the  heart. 

There  is  something  indeed  in  the  society 
of  every  man  of  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments, which  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  so- 
ciety, and  which  no  description  can  preserve ; 
as  the  flavour  of  some  fhuts  is  found  in  per- 
fection only  when  we  pluck  them  from  the 
tree.  I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  advan- 
tage  and  happiness  of  social  intercourse,  a- 
rising  from  the  exercise  of  the  kindlier  affec- 
tions, the  refinements  of  polished  life,  the 
never-resting  and  intermingling  lights  of 
peaceful  affection,  and  easy  playfulness,  and 
softened  wisdom — the  seria  mxta  cum  jocis 
— but  to  a  peculiar  livelinesr  and  distinct- 
ness, in  our  perception  of  truth  itself,  to 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  w^e  attain. 
The  attractive  grace  that  the  soft  and  flit- 
ting lights  of  gaiety  and  kindness  shed  upon 
the  forms  of  truth  seems  to  give  them  a 
readier  way  to  our  assent  And  every  one 
who  has  enjbyed  the  converse  of  a  man  of 
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pJiuoBopliic  genius,  must  often  have-expe- 
nenoed  a  c<lkDprehensiveness  and  deamefls 
in  his  news,  beyond  what  either  books  or 
meditatXHi  can  bestow.     This  is  to  be  a- 
sdibed  partly  to  that  sympathy,  by  which 
our  Realties  are  stimulated  into  a  corre- 
sponding activity.     But  it  is  also  in  a  great 
mensure   owing  to  this  circumstance,  that, 
besides  those  obstaclei,  in  the  inquiry  after 
truth,  ^rhich  are  common  to  all,  every  indi- 
vidual has  peculiar  difficulties  arising  firom 
his  mental  conformation,  to  which,  in  their 
multipUed  diversities,   the  arguments  con- 
taiined  in   books  cannot  be  accommodated. 
But  in  actual  conversation,  the  penetration 
of  the  philosopher  enables  him  to  detect  and 
to  dispossess  die  special  idol  of  our  mind. 
He  suits  his  discussion  to  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  our  intellect.     And  the  influ- 
ence of  his  presence  is  felt,  not  merely  in 
the  new  truths  that  he  presents  to  us,  but 
in  his  removing  the  impediments  which  check 
the   activity  of  our  fEicultics.      In  conse- 
quence of  tliis,    while  the  more  obvious 
features  in  the  social  character  of  ever?  great 
man  may  be  preserved  and  made  obvious  to 
all,  there  are  other  traits  that  are  altogether 
indefinable ;  and  these,  too,  are  what  each 
individualj  had  he  been  present,  would  have 
valued  most,  as  speaking  to  his  own  intel- 
lect.    Though  the  excellence  is  the  same 
in  reality,  yet  it  is  felt  as  different  by  each, 
being  accommodated  to  each  individually. 
Bacon  says,  that  the  best  part  of  beauty  is  what 
a  punter  cannot  express.     And  the  record- 
ed oonversadon  of  a  man  of  genius  can  no 
more  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  that 
conversation  upon  those  who  actually  enjoy- 
ed it,  than  the  art  wlplch  is  able  to  make  the 
eye  of  his  portrait  seem  to  gaze  at  once  upon 
all,  can  convey  the  feeling  which  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  presence  of  the  original  expe- 
rienced from  his  living  glance  of  affection 
and  intelligence. 

As  Dx.  Brown's  conversational  style  was 
not  less  coirect  than  his  written  discourse, 
and  exceedingly  fluent,  those  parts  of  his 
works,  where  die  subjects  admit  of  bebig 
treated  in  a  more  fiEuniliar  manner,  may,  in 
some  instances,  convey  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  his  language  in  company.  But  the 
many  ^easing  episodes  and  In'eaks  in  his 
discossvHis — the  elegant  turns  of  wit — the 
playful  personal  applications  with  which  he 
knew  how  to  relieve  what  might  otherwise 
have  become  tedious,  but  which  were  still 
felt  to  be  kind  even  when  apparently  most 
satirical ;  and  above  all,  the  accommodation 
that  he  made  of  his  vievra  and  arguments, 
according  to  the  character  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  conversing^  cannot  be  pre- 
served. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguiAed  literary 
chancters  of  the  age  were  visitors  at  Dr. 
Brown*s  house^  and  few  foreigners  of  liter- 


ary eminence  came  to  Edinbmgh  without 
being  introduced  to  him.  Thn  certainly 
made  his  acquaintance  doubly  valuable^— 
though  his  own  society  was  so  deligfatftil 
that  I  was  never  happier  than  when  I  found 
him  alone.  It  was  usually  in  the  evening 
that  I  waited  upon  him.  His  mother  and 
sisters  were  generally  present,  and  occasion- 
ally one  or  more  visitors,  who,  like  myself, 
were  on  such  terms  with  the  fiunily,  that 
they  did  not  require  the  formality  of  an  in 
vitation.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
than  an  evening  spent  with  this  peaceful  and 
accomplished  fiunily.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  observe  the  attention  Dr.  Brown  paid  to 
all ;  the  art  with  which  he  made  every  one 
feel  at  home ;  and  his  own  manners  so  grace- 
fully varving  with  the  varying  theme.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  were  extremely  pleasing. 
He  conversed  with  the  greatest  fluency  on 
every  topic.*  When  the  subject  was  of 
importance,  his  manners  were  animated  and 
powerful ;  when  about  trifles,  playful,  with 
a  happy  turn  of  wit  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. His  kindly  consideration  encouraged 
every  one  to  state  his  sentiments  with  con- 
fidence and  freedom ;  and  even  when  he  re- 
futed the  opinions  that  he  did  not  agree  with, 
he  did  it  so  as  not  to  offend  the  most  deli- 
cate self-love,  and  poured  into  the  mind 
such  a  flood  of  light,  that  personal  defeat 
was  foigotten  in  the  delight  of  the  percep- 
tion of  truth.  When  only  his  own  family 
were  present,  he  would  frequently  take  up 
any  book  that  happened  to  be  lying  on  the 
table,  or  to  whioi  reference  might  be  made, 
and  read  such  passages  as  be  had  marked> 
with  many  passing  observations,  and  always 
courting  remark  in  return. 

For  some  years  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Moral  Philosophy  chair.  Dr.  Brown  had 
btde  leisure  for  engaging  in  any  literary 
imdertaking.  Even  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion he  found  to  be  no  more  than  sufficient 
for  recruiting  his  health  and  spirits,  and 
preparing  him  for  the  exertions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding season*  By  degrees,  however,  he 
became  fiuniliarized  with  the  duties  of  h/a 
situation,  and  was  enabled  to  indulge  bc« 
casionally  in  other  pursuits.  In  the  summer 
of  1814  he  brought  to  a  conclusion  his  Pa- 
radise  of  Coquettes,  upon  which  the  fame 
that  he  at  present  enjoys  as  a  poet  seems 
chiefly  to  rest.  He  had  begun  this  poem, 
and  written  a  great  part  of  it  more  than  six 
years  before,  but  was  obliged  to  lay  it  aside 
on  account  of  his  health.  In  general,  in- 
deed, writing  had  the  effect  of  raising  his 
pulse  very  much,  and  rendered  it  so  irrit- 
able as  to  make  a  difference  of  thirty  in  sit- 
ting  or  standing.  When  the  work  to  which 
I  at  present  allude  was  ready  for  the  press. 


«  Mln  lo  MiniODe,  mlra  etiam  in  otb  ipco  vultuque 
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he  wu  mdttced,  from  wioQs  cireomstmces, 
to  resolve  upon  paUishiDg  it  without  his 
name.  Every  thing,  aooordingiy,  w»s  gone 
about  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  A  gentle- 
man, in  whom  he  reposed  gmt  confidence^ 
tnnsacted  with  an  eminent  publisher,  from 
whom  the  name  of  the  author  for  a  time  was 
very  carefully  concealed,  and  the  poem  was 
published  anonymously  in  London  in  1814s 

The  manner  in  which  this  fOfm  was  re- 
ceived, must  have  been  gratifying  to  Dr. 
Brown's  feelings.  The  sentence  of  the  Re- 
viewers was  decidedly  fiivooiable ;  and  the 
opinion  of  those,  whose  opinion  he  valued 
more  than  all  the  fame  that  a  Review  can 
give,  was  more  fitvourable  stilL  It  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Stewart  not  to 
mention,  that  upon  receiving  the  poem,  he 
read  it  with  great  delipht,  and  that  his  dis- 
cerning tsste  immediately  discovered  the 
author. 

Dr.  Bfown*s  next  publication  was  also 
poetical.  At  an  early  period,  he  had  writ- 
ten some  verses  to  accompany  the  LeUen  <f 
Mcary  WoQttomerofi  from  Nonoa^,  as  sc 
to  a  female  friend,  who  had  expiMsed  a  de- 
sire of  reading  them.  These  verses  are  to 
be  found  in  this  first  edition  of  his  Poems. 
And  at  Logie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stir- 
ling, where,  in  the  summer  of  1815,  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  filling  up  the  plan  that  he 
had  originally  sketched.  Upon  Uiis  enlaiged 
soile,  he  selected  the  poem  to  give  name  to 
a  volume,  acd  in  the  winter  of  1815  it  was 
published  under  the  title  of  TU  Wanderer 
in  Norway, 

The  poetical  merits  of  the  piece  oonsnst 
pHncipiUly  in  its  containing  what  he  intend- 
ed it  should  contain,  a  picture  of  an  impas- 
sioned mind,  in  circumstances  of  strong  and 
wild  emotion,  and  of  <<  the  country  whidi 
bears  in  the  rapid  variety  of  its  rude  and 
magnificent  scenery  many  analogies  to  the 
impetuous  but  changeful  feelings,  that  may 
be  supposed  to  have  agitated  such  a  mind 
in  the  dreadful  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  phboed.** 

There  are  in  the  poem  many  beautifril  de- 
scriptions of  external  nature,  and  many  pas- 
sages of  exquisite  pathos.  Its  most  cmurac- 
teristic  features,  however,  are  its  nice  ana- 
lyses of  feeling,  and  detection  of  the  secret 
springs  of  conduct,  in  combmatioo  with  the 
imasery  and  fervour  of  poetry. 

The  great  defect  of  the  poem  is,  not  the 
predominance  of  the  jAilosophic  over  the 
poetic  spirit,  with  this  I  do  not  think  it 
chaigeable,  but  that  it  takes  for  granted  too 
intimate  an  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  with  the  circumstances  to  which  it 
refers,  and  that  the  merits  i^  the  different 
parts  depend  more  upon  their  perceived  re* 
lations  to  the  other  parts,  than  it  is  wise  for 
a  poet  who  considers  the  indolent  temper  in 


Whai  other  itopi  Mtd*d  ■buddniog 
And  the  louit  fooong  of  the  oowod 
HkleapwasAist    UwMaioy,  to 
Theftlrv  hei^t,  andgaae  on  all  beknr. 
And  ftel  no  nuerd  but  in  the  ilim  hetxt 
ThtdMfdtoBiMaa-it.    EMhrugndiath 
,  whoeeihMlown  i 


which  poetiy  is  generally  read  to  allair  them 
to  depend. 

Alter  the  rismg  of  Us  ckn  in  Apiil,  Dr. 
Brown  usually  continued  two  or  ihrve  months 
in  Edinburgh,  when  he  retired  wfth  his  sis- 
ters to  some  rural  retreat^  in  the  <^ioice  of 
which  he  was  chiefly  mfluenced  hj  the  op- 
portunities it  aflbrded  him  of  indalgiii^  un- 
disturbed in  his  admiration  of  extensal  lui- 
ture.  He  had  all  his  life  a  great  love  of 
wandering  among  intricate  paths,  climbiiig 
high  hiDs,  and  proceeding  to  the  very  brink 
of  precipices,  a  tsste  vHiich  he  not  unfire- 
quently  indulged  to  his  imminent  danger. 


a  joy,  totmd 
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He  knew,  anditeepreoeai,  ' 
The  mountain  flower. 

From  the  usual  sports  of  the  fiekl  be 
shrunk  with  insuperable  aversion ;  and  these 
were  the  simple  delishts  in  which  it  was  his 
happmesB,  with anidmost bovish joyousness 
of  spirit,  day  after  day  to  indulge. 

Walldng  was  his  fiftvourite  exercise,  which 
he  preferred  to  every  other,  as  he  was  thus 
able  to  pause  and  admire  a  rock,  a  wild 
flower,  a  brook,  or  whatever  else  of  beautiful 
presented  itself.  This  circumstance  made 
him  feel  the  presence  of  a  stranger  to  be  a 
restraint  His  sisten  were  his  chief  com- 
panions.  A  small  rivulet,  and  the  smoke 
rising  from  a  cottage  sheltered  among  trees, 
were  the  natural  objects  that  he  seemed  to 
contemplate  with  most  delight.  He  uever 
could  pass  either  withdbt  pausmg  first  to  ad- 
mire. Many  allusions  to  this  are  to  be  found 
in  his  poetry. 

He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  two  sum- 
mers at  Invar,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  happiness  he  en- 
joyed there,  snd  his  plans  connected  with  it. 
entered  so  largely  into  his  thoughts,  that  the 
account  of  his  life  would  be  defective,  if  I 
had  passed  over  this  circumstance. 

It  was  at  Invar,  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  that 
he  wrote  the  Bower  of  Spring.  It  was 
published  in  Edinburgh  as  by  the  author 
of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  and  from 
this  and  some  other  circumstances,  the 
name  of  the  author  began  to  be  suspected. 
He  at  one  time  hesitatied  about  bringing  it 
out  in  Edinburgh ;  and  I  caimot  help  think- 
ing, that  if  it  had  been  published  in  London, 
it  would  have  had  a  mudi  more  extensive 
circulation.  In  that  case,  the  author  for  a 
time  would  have  continued  unknown,  and  ss 
the  poem  exhibits  all  the  characteristic  ex. 
cellences  of  the  Paradise,  and  is  free  from 
many  of  its  disadvantsges,  it  wouki  have  enjoy- 
ed at  least  an  equal  popidarity.  The  volume, 
besides  the  poem  which  gives  it  its  muiie, 
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cBBtiait  seTeral  unaBer  pieces  of  reiy  great 
beaoty. 

In  the  fen  1817,  Dr.  Brown  lost  his 
mother,  whom  be  loved  with  the  utmost  re- 
rerence  ami  tenderness  of  affection.  The 
care  and  kindness  with  which  he  watched 
cfva  her  in  her  last  iOness,  csnnot  be  describ- 
ed, and  his  aflSiction  upon  her  death  was  deep 
and  lasting.  Her  remains  were  at  first  plac- 
ed in  a  vanlt  in  Edinburgh,,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  session,  removed  to  the  ia. 
mily  borying-ground  in  the  old  church-ynrd 
of  Kizkniabreck.  This  romantic  and  seclud- 
ed spot.  Dr.  Brown  hadalways  viewed  with 
great  interest.  A  few  years  before,  in  visit- 
ing his  fiuhet's  grave,  he  had  been  altogether 
overcome,  and  when  he  saw  the  earth  dosing 
m  upon  all  that  remained  on  earth  of  a  mo- 
ther that  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  the  lona 
groMSjf  mande  cover  aU,  his  distress  was  su<£ 
as  to  afiect  eveiy  person  who  saw  him. 

After  his  mother's  iune^  Dr.  Brown  re- 
tided  aome  months  at  the  Manse  of  Bal- 
madellany  where  he  wrote  his  Amee,  which 
was  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
of  18lSb  Its  circulation  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  more  extensive  than  that  of  his 
foimer  poems,  a  circumstance  for  which  it 
may  appear  difficult  to  account,  as  the  poem 
is  bee  from  those  obscurities  that  had  been 
supposed  to  diminish  the  interest  in  his  for- 
mer pieces,  and  has  the  recommendation  of 
an  attectmg  and  simple  story. 

The  frequency  with  wmch  the  ooetical 
works  of  Dr.  Brown  succeeded  eacn  other 
b^^an  to  excite  remark.  And  while  the  de- 
votion of  his  mind  to  poetiy,  to  the  neglecti 
as  was  supposed,  of  philosophy,  was  object- 
ed to  him  by  his  enemies  aunost  as  a  moral 
defeet  in  his  cfaazaeter,  even  those  who  were 
inclined  to  Judge  more  &vourabl^,  regretted 
it  as  a  weakness  that  materially  injured  his 
reputadon.  The  objection  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  Cicero  tells  us  vi 
made  to  him  for  the  attention  he  paid  to  the 
Greek  phOosophy.  N<m  eram  neacius,  ut  hie 
nosier  labor  m  oarutf  nprtf Aouumes  ineurrerei, 
nam  quSnadam,  et  ne  mndem  non  admodum  ta- 
doctiBf  totum  hoc  diefkeet,  phUoeopharL  qui- 
dam  autem  non  id  tarn  repfehendimty  si  renus- 
sius  agatur  :  eed  tantum  studhtm,  tamque  mtd- 
tarn  operam  ponendam  in  eo  non  arbiirantur, . . 
Fostreac  oBqitos  fituros  suspicor,  qui  me  ad 
ahas  liUertv  voeent :  genus  hoc  scrAendi,  etsi 
sii  degansj  persona  tamen,  et  dignitatis  esse 
negent. 

To  these  objeotions  Dr.  Brown's  answer 
might  be  the  same  as  Cicero's. 

Si  deUetamurf  am  seribimus,  quis  est  torn 
invidns,  qm  abeonos  abdticaif  sinlidforamus, 
qnis  at,  qm,  aUews  modum  statuat  indus- 
triaf 

That  Dr.  Brown  preferred  poetiy  to  nhi- 
Insophj,  is  certain.  Tie  rapidity  with  wbich 
he  arnved  at  the  knowledge  of  tne  questions 


tliat  have  been  discussed  among  philosophers, 
made  him  feel  it  as  an  iiksome  task  to  dwell 
upon  those  intermediate  steps  which  were 
necessary  ibr  the  satisfiulion  of  other  minds, 
though,  to  his  quicker  glance,  the  conclusion 
seemed  intuitively  obvious.  How  hr  he 
was  justifiable  in  gelding  to  his  own  taste  in 
(he  dioioe  of  his  literary  pursuits,  it  might  re- 
quire a  casuist  to  decifks.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  he  neglected  none  of  the 
duties  of  his  situation  wJbiich  his  health  would 
allow,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  to  aim 
at  refining  the  mind  bv  habituating  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  uirest  forms  of  beauty 
or  virtue,  may  be  as  worthy  as  to  determine 
wherein  the  essence  of  beauty  or  virtue  con- 
sists. And  the  man  who»  by  his  writings, 
seeks  to  ruse  and  refine  the  tone  of  the  mo- 
ral sentiments  of  his  readers,  deserves  as  well 
of  mankind  as  if  ha  had  endeavoured  to  dis- 
close to  them  principles  that  might  have  serv* 
ed  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

That  Dr.  Brown  did  not  consult  for  his 
immediate  fiune  in  the  choice  he  made,  may 
be  reachhr  allowed.  But  before  he  brought 
himself  forward  in  the  eharacter  of  a  pdet, 
he  was  aware  of  the  risk  to  which  he  subject- 
ed himself.  And,  having  once  resolved,  ha 
had  too  much  firmness  of  character  to  be 
moved  by  the  censure  or  n^lect  of  his  con- 
temporaries. • 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  after  spending  a 
few  davs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
with  his  much  valued  friend  Mr.  Reddie,  he 
went  to  London,  where,  however,  he  did  not 
long  continue.  Upon  his  return,  he  paid 
another  visit  to  Dunkeld,  with  which  he  was 
still  more  delighted  than  he  had  ever  pre- 
viously been,  and  he  resolved  to  spend  there 
a  iNtft  of  every  future  summer.  At  this 
time  he  began  his  Text  Book,  a  work  which 
he  had  long  mtended  to  prepare. 

In  the  end  of  autumn  he  returned  to  Edin* 
burgh  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  was  re- 
maned by  every  person  who  saw  him,  to 
look  unusually  well.  As  for  many  reasons 
he  was  anxious  that  his  Outlines  should 
speedily  be  published,  he  engaged  in  the 
work  with  great  ardour.  His  method  of  pre- 
paring it  was,  not  to  satisfy  himself  wiUi  a 
cold  and  formal  enumeration  of  the  heads  of 
his  lectures,  but  to  take  a  distinct  subject, 
whether  it  occupied  one  or  more  lectures,  of 
was  discussed  in  a  part  of  a  lecture,  and  to 
conceive  himself  speaking  to  one  of  his  pupils^ 
and  endeavouring,  in  as  short  a  space  as  pos- 
sible, to  convey  an  idea  of  his  doctrines. 
Those  who  consider  the  abstract  nature  or 
the  points  he  had  thus  to  discuss,  will  per« 
ceive  at  once  that  his  work  must  have  requir* 
ed  a  very  great  effort  of  thought. 

A  few  days  before  the  Christmas  holidays 

he  felt  rather  unwell     During  the  holiday 

he  confined  himself  to  the  house,  and  was  in 

,  hopes  that,  by  taking  care  of  his  health,  he 
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would  be  able  to  meet  witb  bis  daie  at  their 
termination.  Uia  only  complaint  at  this 
time  was  what  he  seldom  &iled  to  be  affect- 
ed with  when  composing,  quidmess  of  pulse, 
and  a  feeling  of  weakness.  In  such  cireum- 
stances,  kwinga  little  blood  had  been  known 
to  do  him  good,  and  his  sisters  were  very 
amdous  that  he  should  again  make  trial  of 
thb  remedy ;  but  the  fear  that  it  might  keep 
him  a  few  days  longer  from  his  duties  deter- 
red him.  At  the  end  of  the  holidays,  he  con- 
tinued nearly  in  the  same  state,  and  dekyed 
lecturing  for  a  few  days.  \^^ien  he  i^n 
met  his  dass,  his  lecture  unfortunately  hap- 
poied  to  be  one  which  ahraYs  excited  in  him 
a  great  deal  of  emotion.  Indeed  many  of 
his  lectures  affected  him  so  much,  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  conceal  from  his  pupils 
what  he  felt  M^lien  he  read  any  thing 
that  contained  sublime  moral  sentiments,  or 
any  thing  very  tender,  he  never  fiuied  to  be 
much  moved.  The  lecture  to  which  I  at 
present  refer,  is  the  thirty-fifth  in  this  vol- 
ume; and  those  who  recollect  the  man* 
ner  in  which  he  always  recited  the  veiT 
afllcting  lines  from  Beattie*s  Hermit,  will 
not  wonder  that  some  who  attended  his  last 
course  jhould  conceive  that  the  emotion  he 
disphrjred  arose  from  a  foreboding  of  his  own 
approaching  dissolution. 


_  _  night,  tad  tiie  kndimiw  b  lovdy  no  man : 
1  moiini.  Dot,  f  woodlanm,  I  moani  oot  for  700 1 
For  mom  ii  mpmnaAing,  your  eh«rmi  to  rettore, 
PerAim'd  with  nredi  ftainiiee,  tad  gUttarlna  with 
Nor  yeC  Cor  the  nram  or  winter  1  mount       [dew; 
Kind  Natuie  the  einbryo  bloiwm  will  wvc 


But  when  dudl  Spring  Tbit  the  moulderiof  urn  ? 
f  whm  $hatt  U  dtwnom  th«  nighi  •fthegnnt  f 
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This  was  the  last  lectnre  he  ever  delivered. 
As  vet  he  had  not  allowed  aphysician  to  be 
sent  ror.  Having  often  been  in  the  same 
state  before,  he  wprehended  no  particular 
danger.  When  Dr.  Gregory  saw  him,  he 
did  not  think  his  case  alarming,  and  ordered 
nothing  but  that  he  should  keep  himself 
quiet,  and  not  go  out.  On  the  day  after 
tnis  restriction  he  wrote  the  foUowing  note. 

To  De.  Gubgory. 

My  Deae  SiA, — As  you  would  not  allow 
me  to  think  of  lecturing  this  week,  may  I 
beg  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  intimating 
your  opinion  to  my  class.  I  know  that,  to 
any  one  else,  with  as  few  spar^  moments  in 
a  well-filled  day  as  you  have,  this  would  be  a 
very  impertinent  request.  But  I  have  learn- 
ed 1^  long  habit  to  relv  so  fully  on  your 
friendlj  kindness,  that  I  rear  I  have  begun  to 
think  It  an  impossible  thing  to  intrude  on  it. 

Mbj  I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  state 
to  my  young  Moral  Philosophers,  how  mudi 
I  r^^t  our  separation,  and  what  double  en- 
joyment of  health  I  shall  feel  in  being  enabled 
to  return  to  the  official  duties  that  connect 


them.  That  lam  under  yofroBre^l 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  by  thesa  as  d 
good  onwn  «f  my  retuni  htaag  die  ^lecd- 
ier. 

With  best  regaids, 
E^-er  yours  fiuthfnlljr, 

ThOSL  BftOITK. 

79,  Prmee'a  Slnei, 
Jon.  17. 

The  regret  he  felt  in  not  being  able  to  at- 
tend to  the  duties  of  his  dass,  and  hia  aznoety 
to  get  a  person  appointed  *  to  read  his  lec- 
tures, injured  him  greathr. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  he  went  m 
few  miles  out  of  town,  to  the  countiy  house 
of  hia  much  valued  friend  Dr.  Charles  Sm- 
art The  diange  was  for  a  few  days  mttend- 
ed  with  favourable  effects.  The  wemther 
was  at  that  time  very  mild,  he  thought  him- 
self nther  better,  aoid  great  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  his  recoverr.  But,  aks  !  these 
hopes  were  soon  dispcdled.  The  mildness 
of  the  season  was  but  of  brief  continuasee. 
A  dreadful  storm  succeeded,  with  heavy  fislls 
of  snow.  The  eSeet  upon  his  feeble  finune 
was  immediate ;  and  from  this  time  his  health 
rapidly  declined. 

It  was  while  he  was  here  that  I  saw,  foi 
the  last  time,  myeverJamented  friend.  The 
variety  of  my  avocations  had,  about  this  pe- 
riod, prevented  me  from  enjoying  so  much  of 
his  sodety  as  on  former  occasions ;  and  in- 
deed, since  the  eommencement  of  our  ac> 
quaintance,  there  never  had  been  a  season 
in  which  I  had  been  so  seldom  with  him. 
The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  he  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  and  seenaed 
more  than  usually  sanguine  in  regud  to  the 
completion  of  his  Physiology,  widi  which  he 
was  busily  engaged.  Since  that,  I  had  heard 
merdy  that  he  was  unwell,  without  the  re- 
motest idea  that  his  complaints  were  dan- 
gerous, and  I  have  no  words  to  express  my 
feelings  when  I  entered  his  apartment. 

FUi  ^pomH  dmro  gravUer  etmemua  dotore 
Prctont,  in.  aUeriut  non  unqiiam  Icnta  dohrem  / 
Kt  languere  oeutoi  vUit  eipaOe$eere  amantem 
VtUtmm,  quu  narefikiM  PMa*  wM  rara,  KUetfue, 
AUtuamor  yeri,  etpmrum  tpirabat  Honestum. 

I  found  him  in  bed ;  and  there  was  eome- 
thing  in  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  altogether 
that  at  the  very  first  look  irresistibly  impress, 
ed  upon  roe  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 


•  The  eentleman  appointed  «ai  the  lete  Mr.  John 
Steweit,  nr  whom  Dr.  Brown  eDterteined  e  high  a- 
teem.  The  •uperintendenoe  of  the  publicetioo  of  the 
flnt  edition  of  the  following  Leetiuce  was  eommitted 
to  Mr.  Stewart,  and  he  adfdad  the  Utlei  and  notes  of 
reference,  whidi,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  are 
still  retained.  Upon  his  lamented  oeath,  which  took 
place  when  the  work  was  Itttle  more  than  half  coai. 
Dieted,  he  was  succeeded  In  hie  editorial  labouxBb^ibe 
Revt  Edvard  Milroy. 
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htft.  There  wm  no  Umguor  howerer  in 
hi*  ^e.  His  &ee  was  pale.  Jus  cheeks  ex- 
cesiivdy  sinik;  but,  amkkt  the  death  of 
esery  other  feature,  his  ejfes  had  all  their 
fonner  mild  mtdligeiiee. 

As  opcB  a  foHBer  occasion  he  had  derived 
great  benefit  from  a  voyage  to  London,  his 
medical  advisen  were  iisifent  with  him  to  tjy 
tbe  eHiect  of  it  immediately,  and,  ae  soon  as 
the  season  aUowed,  to  remove  to  a  milder 
climate.  "  They  want  me,"  said  he,  with  a 
cone  of  voice  in  which  soirow  and  something 
ihnost  approaching  to  dissatisfiietion  were 
conjoined,  **  they  want  me  to  go  to  London, 
and  then  spend  the  summer  in  Leghorn,  and 
a  thousand  other  horrid  phMses  ;**  and  then, 
nfter  a  panse,  and  with  an  altered  tone  of 
roice  and  eznression  of  countenance,  such  as 
mailed  his  ailowanee  for  human  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  stating  an  in- 
teresting truth,  he  added, "  *tis  very  difficult 
Co  ooovinoe  them  that  there  is  such  a  disease 
as  the  love  of  one*s  country :  many  people 
reaUy  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  it" 
He  then  proceeded  with  a  huiguid  and  me- 
Uncholy  smiley  *<  but  there  it  such  a  dis- 

Nam,  suid — how  simply  and  beautifnUy  ex- 
pressive— it  will  not-bt  us  foiget  it !" 

1  shall  always  consider  it  as  a  valuable 
proof  of  his  confidence  and  friendship,  that 
at  this  time  he  intrusted  to  me  the  super- 
intendence of  the  printhig  of  the  sheets  that 
remained  of  his  Physiology. 

In  a  very  few  days  I  again  waited  upon 
him,  when  I  found  him  somewhat  better,  and 
had  mudi  conversation  with  him,  of  the  moMt 
interesting  nature ;  but,  being  entirely  coiw- 
fidmfial,  it  is  not  for  publication. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  moni- 
iugof  his  departure  for  London.  He  had 
requested  me  to  draw  out  an  advertisement 
to  prefix  to  his  work,  stating  the  cause  of  its 
appearing  in  an  unfinished  state.  I  mention- 
ed that,  for  many  reasons,  I  should  prefer 
the  notice  to  come  from  himself :  and  seeing 
me  have  a  pencil  in  m^  hand,  he  raised  him- 
self upon  his  bed,  leanmg  upon  his  arm,  and, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  pronounced  the 
long  sentence  which  is  prefixed  to  his  volume, 
as  Cast  as  I  could  take  it  down,  and  without 
a  sing^  alteiBtion.  After  this,  the  interview 
was  too  sad  to  be  prothM:ted,  and  with  a 
htm  heart  I  bade  him  fiurewelL 

I  had  not  left  the  house  many  minutes, 
when  I  recollected  that,  in  the  sadness  of 
our  porting  interview,  and  in  the  variety  of 
matters  we .  had  to  speak  upon,  there  was 
one  subject  that  had  been  neglected.  As 
he  was  much  exhausted  before  I  left  him,  I 
felt  the  utmost  reluctance  in  so  soon  again 
disturbmg  hhn.  As  I  entered  slowly,  and 
even  unwillingly  into  the  room,  his  sister 


drew  aside  his  curtain,  and  apprized  him  of 
ray  return.  When  he  Jifted  up  his  eye,  I 
thought  there  might  be  a  little  surprise,  or 
at  least  that  there  would  be  inquinr.  But  I 
did  injustice  to  his  friendship.  A  kind  smile 
spread  itself  over  his  languid  countenance, 
and  in  a  soft  and  tender  tone  of  voice,  which 
in  all  drcumstanoes  was  aflecting,  but  then 
altogether  overcoming,  he  said,  *<  I  am  ghid 
to  have  another  look  of  vou. "  It  was  merely 
ak>ok.     I  spoke  a  single  seBCenee,  heard  his 

inion,  and  huiried  away. 

Even  now,  I  cannot  tlunk  of  this  sad  se- 
naradon  without  the  deepest  sorrow;  and 
I  shall  ever  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  painful  lessons  with  which  Pft>- 
vidence  has  visited  me. 

At  two  o'ck)ck  on  the  same  day  he  set 
out  for  Leith.  Dr.  Gregorv,  who  had  at- 
tended him  during  his  bst  illness,  saw  him 
on  board,  and  was  much  aflected  upon  part- 
ing with  him. 

Till  the  ship  arrived  in  the  river,  be  was 
able  to  sit  on  deck  a  few  hours  every  day. 
The  more  motion  there  was  in  Uie  vessel  he 
felt  himself  the  easier. 

When  he  arrived  in  town  Dr.  Baillie  and 
Dr.  Scudamore  were  sent  for.  With  the 
latter  he  was  intimatelv  acquunted,  with  the 
former  slightly.  He  also  sent  for  his  young 
friend,  Dr.  Geoige  Gregory,  nephew  to  the 
kte  Dr.  Gnmrv  of  Edinbiuigh,  with  whom 
he  had  lived,  aurmg  the  time  Dr.  Brown 
was  connected  with  him.  The  kindness 
with  which  this  very  excellent  individual 
watched  over  Dr.  Brown  from  the  moment 
he  arrived  in  London,  made  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it 
which  cannot  be  foigotten.  When  his  sisters 
remaiked  to  Dr.  Brown  the  tender,  and  lea- 
lotts,  and  unwearied  attentions  of  his  young 
friend,  he  would  say,  *<  You  know  how  often 
1  have  told  you  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is." 

His  medical  friends  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  him,  on  account  of  the  air,  to  go 
to  Brompton,  and  for  a  few  days  he  did  seem 
a  little  better :  motion  never  foiled  to  do  him 
good.  But  nothmg  now  could  pennanently 
retard  the  progress  of  his  disease.  Every 
thing  that  skill  in  medicine  could  devise 
was  tried  in  vain :  day  after  day  he  became 
weaker. 

One  painful  part  of  his  complaint  arose 
from  the  want  of  sleep.  He  never  enjoyed 
more  than  an  hour  of  rest  at  a  time,  and 
seldom  so  much.  Every  thing  that  he 
took  to  make  him  sleep  disagreed  with 
him. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  illness  he 
never  was  heard  to  utter  a  complaint  Gentle 
as  he  ever  was,  sickness  and  pain  made  him 
still  more  so.  His  only  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  the  distress  which  bis  illness  occasioned 
to  those  who  were  dear  to  him. 

After  he  becHme  unable  to  sit  up  he  was 
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carried  to  the  dnwing-room  eyery  forenoon, 
where  he  ky  upon  a  sofa  for  a  few  hours. 
He  thought  himself  much  refreshed  by  this. 
On  the  morning  before  his  death  he  wished 
to  be  carried  into  the  drawing-room  before 
break£ist.  He  had  suffered  much  during 
the  night,  but  upon  his  being  removed  he 
seemed  considerably  relieved.  When  Dr. 
Gregory  called  about  twelve,  he  was  able  to 
oonvsrse  with  him  even  cheerfully,  and  Dr. 
Gf  ^oi^  thought  him  better  than  he  had 
seen  him  for  some  rime.  Soon  after  l^i? 
physidan  left  him  he  became  rather  fiiint, 
and  got  a  little  wine,  which  seemed  to  revive 
him  for  a  moment,  though  he  was  still  very 
low.  His  head  was  raised  that  he  might 
cough  with  more  ease,  and  in  this  state  he 
breathed  his  last  This  was  between  two 
and  three  o*clock  of  the  second  of  April, 
1820. 

His  remains  were  put  into  a  leaden  coffin, 
and  laid,  as  was  his  wish,  beside  those  of 
his  father  and  mother. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  a  general 
and  deep  feeling  of  regret  was  excited. — The 
death  of  a  man  of  high  endowments  must 
always  be  a  subject  of  mournful  reflection. 
Besides  the  loss  to  society, — the  only  abid^ 
ing  cause  perhaps  of  regret, — there  is  a  more 
affecting,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  a  more 
disinterested  grief,  in  the  contrast  between 
the  exercise  of  those  enei^^es  that  seemed  to 
raise  their  possessor  above  the  lot  of  our  fee- 
ble nature,  and  the  extincdon  of  them  all 
m  that  sad  iate  which  unites  the  hig^st  and 
the  lowest  in  humbling  fellowship. 

Nee  gtddqvam  Wd  prodett 
Aerku  tentatu  domo»,  animoque  rotundum 


Sad  however  as  the  death  of  a  man  of  genius 
must  always  be,  it  may  be  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances  that  excite  a  more  than  usual  ten- 
derness of  sorrow ;  and  Dr.  Brown  himself 
has,  with  eloquence  that  may  almost  be 
deemed  propheric,  described  the  feelings  that 
his  own  death  excited  in  all  those  who  knew 
any  thing  of  what  he  had  projected.  *'  When 
we  survey,**  says  he,  in  a  prefatorv  notice  to 
one  of  his  poems,  "  all  which  the  last  illness 
has  left  of  one  whose  youthful  spirit  had  al- 
ready dared  to  form  splendid  conceptions 
which  were  never  to  be  realized,  and  contrast 
with  what  we  see  the  honours  which  a  few 
years  might  have  given,  it  is  impossible  for 
iisnot  to  feel  as  if  much  more  than  life  had 
been  lost :  and  the  empire  of  death  seems  to 
have  a  fearful  extension  over  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present,  when  we  are  thus  led  to 
consider  how  precariously  subject  to  it  has 
been  the  gloiy  of  names  which  ages  have 
transmitted  to  ages  with  increasing  venera- 
rion, — a  gk>ry  that,  surviving  the  rums  of  the 
mightiest  empires,  seemed  the  least  perisha- 
ble of  all  the  frail  possessions  of  which  our 


still  frailer  mortality  is  proud.  **  Applica- 
ble, however,  as  uiese  striking  reflectiona 
must  appear  to  his  own  mekmcholy  faXit,  they 
Ittckilv  are  not  entirely  applicable.  Though 
Dr.  Brown  died  too  soon,  both  for  his  use- 
fulness and  his  fame,  he  lived  long  enough  at 
least  *'to  realize  some  of  his  conceptions,** 
and  though  these  mapr  form  but  a  snudl  pro- 
portion, either  in  brilliancy  or  in  value,  to 
those  Uut  be  had  not  embodied,  they  are 
sufficient  to  keep  his  name  in  huting  remem- 
brance, and  will  be  a  permanent  record  of 
his  accomplishments,  his  genius,  and  his  vir- 
tues. His  Lectures,  too^  were  fortunately 
left,  as  has  been  seen,  in  such  a  state  as  to 
be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  preserve  his  re- 
putation. Still,  however,  no  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  difference  between  doquenee 
that  is  intended  to  be  delivered,  and  elo- 
quence that  is  meant  for  the  press,  can  be  ig« 
norant  of  the  very  different  and  more  perfect 
form  in  which  he  himself,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  brought  his  views  before  the 
public  With  all  the  value  therefore  that  is 
attached  to  every  production  of  Dr.  Brown's^ 
when  we  think  of  the  great  works  he  had  in 
contemplation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to 
feel  that  all  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  can 
be  compared  but  to  some  of  those  magnifi- 
cent edifices  projected  by  mighty  arohitects, 
which  were  prevented  from  being  fully  com- 
pleted by  hostile  invasion,  and  whidi  now 
stand  enduring  monuments  of  the  majesty 
of  human  genius,  and  of  the  vanity  of  human 
ambition. 

I  mig^t  hero  introduce  many  extracts  from 
letters  received  by  Dr.  Brown*s  surviving 
friends  after  his  daith.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self,  however,  to  the  following  very  affecting 
passages  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Erskinef  to  Dr. 
Kobert  Anderson. 

*' Bombay,  26(&  Augugt,  1820. 
•  •  •  • 

*<  Eight  days  ago,  I  saw  in  the  newspa- 
pers a  notice  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  at  Brompton,  in  the  42d  year  of  his 
age.  You  ma^  imagine  how  such  an  unex- 
pected and  grievous  event  affected  me.  1 
fear  that  pubnonary  complaints  and  weakness 
of  the  chest  have  proved  fatal  to  the  first 
metaphysician,  and  one  of  the  best  men  of 
our  times.  The  extent  of  my  private  loss  I 
cannot  express.  For  seven  and  twenty  years 
he  has  been  my  most  affectionate  and  valued 
fiiend.  He  loved  me  beyond  my  deserts, 
and  the  loss  of  him  alters  all  my  prospects  of 
home.     He  occupied  a  laige  spaice  in  them 


•POetkal  Works,  toI.  ILp.  92,  2d 

t  Well  known  w  Uw  adminMe  Translator  and  Edi- 
tor  (a'ong  with  Dr.  Lcyden)  of  the  Memoin  of  fiatwr. 
I  do  not  think  there  wai  oneot  Dr.  Brown%  fHcnds  of 
whom  he  looke  with  more  renrd,  and  1  hare  met  with 
none  who  hat  ihown  more  antctionata  venention  ftw 
Dr.  BvDwn'k  memory. 
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aU^md  Doae  can  sttp^rfy  the  void.  Whe- 
*ha  I  ntf  ertt  revisit  the  Isnd  of  mj  fi^ 
tiers,  or  not,  none  am  tell ;  but  in  all  my 
pbns  of  study,  in  my  summer  nmUeSy  and 
lof  Chmtmas  gaieties^  I  looked  forward  to 
hifflis  my  guide  and  oompenion.  The  v  seem, 
for  die  moment,  worthless  and  insipia  where 
he  eairoot  be.  He  has  fallen,  too,  at  a  de- 
plorable momenL  It  was  only  in  Decern- 
Ker  last  that  I  tcmI  the  third  edition  of  his 
Canse  and  Effect,  and  wrote  him  an  opinion 
of  it,  which  he  can  never  read.  Itseemstome 
a  fplendid  work,  whidi,  I  may  sav,  puts  me* 
taphysics  on  a  new  footing.  He  had  opened 
by  it  a  foil  career  for  his  genius  in  the  field 
in  which  he  was  best  fitted  to  shine,  and  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  works  which  he  announc- 
es io  it  cannot  now  be  repaired,  either  to  the 
world,  or  to  his  own  fiime.  Some  of  the 
notes  to  his  Cause  and  Effect  settle,  in  the 
mo^t  inasteriy  way,  questions  that  for  ages 
Kad  been  a  iubject  of  contention  among  |mi- 
lo^heTB.  I  long  to  hear  more  ci  the 
(Dehncholy  event  that  tore  him  away  firom 
his  friends  and  his  rising  reputaticm.  I 
feel  his  departure  as  a  sad  derangement 
to  all  my  future  pbms  and  prospects.  Qium- 
do  aAna  meemdai  par  em/  A  long  fiue- 
weU." 

Dr.  Brown  was  in  height  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  about  five  feet  nine  inches ; 
his  chest  broad  and  round ;  his  haur  brown ; 
his  festnres  regular}  his  forehead  huge 
and  prominent;  his  eyes  daik  grey,  well 
formed  with  very  long  eydashea^  which 
give  them  a  very  pleasii^  and  soft 


cxpres- 


Wlilit 


hb  eye  was  kcco. 
eetocMinlxU 


His  nose  might  be  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman,  and  his  mouth  and 
chin  bore  a  veiy  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Buonaparte  fiunilv.  The  expression 
ofhia  countenance  altpgetner  was  that  of  calm 
reflectioiu 

All  Dr.  Brown's  habits  were  siniple,  tem- 
peFBte,  studious,  and  domestic.  He  could 
not  be  called  an  eaily  riser;  but  neither  did 
he  nido]ge  in  the  late  hours  too  common 
aoioiig  literary  men.  He  seldom  studied  be- 
fore break&st,  which  took  place  commonly 
about  eig^t,  but  read  any  light  woik ;  or  in 
summer,  when  the  weather  was  &vourable, 
took  a  short  walk.  He  never  composed  iro- 
nsediateiy  after  taking  exercise,  as  he  thoiiq^t 
his  ideas  less  dear  then.  His  time  for  writ- 
iqg  was  commonly  from  breakfiist  till  about 
two  or  three ;  when,  if  the  day  was  fine,  he 
B^ed  out  till  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  was 
about  four.  Between  dinner  and  tea  he  oon- 
rersed,  or  read  what  reouiied  little  exertion 
of  mind.  He  thought  there  was  something 
m  the  Uroe  of  day,  independently  of  any  other 
nuse,  that  waa  unfavourable  to  mental  exer> 


tion.  About  seven  he  began  again  his  ae- 
veier  studies,  and  continued  at  ms  desk  till 
ten  or  eleven.  In  the  two  periods  that  he 
chose  for  his  severer  studies,  he  conceived 
that  we  are  both  intellectually  and  physical- 
ly  stronger  than  at  any  other.  These  circum- 
stances are  minute ;  but  no  student  will  think 
them  too  minute.  That  we  may  be  physi- 
cally strongest  in  the  morning,  is  very  proba- 
ble; and  that  there  are  oertam  species  of  men- 
tal labour,  (such,  for  example,  as  depend 
upon  arrangement  and  dispatch,)  for  which 
we  may  be  then  best  fitted,  I  would  also  ad* 
mit ;  but,  for  all  that  depends  upon  the  finer 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  where  any  thing 
original  is  aimed  at,  the  evening,  as  I  con- 
ceive, is  incomparably  more  fiivourable.  In 
this  opinion  1  am  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  an  eminent  friend  of  Dr.  Brown,  who 
connects  a-&ithful  attention  to  what  is  railed 
the  business  of  life  with  the  habits  of  a  phi. 
losonher.  It  may  be  allowed,  however,  that 
mucn  depends  upon  the  constitutioiv  ^^^ 
habits  of  differ«it  individuals. 

Even  from  the  time  he  was  a  hoy.  Dr. 
Brown  was  most  ftstidious  in  every  thing  he 
wrote.  This  early  habit  of  accuracy  enabled 
him  afterwards  to  write  with  great  correct* 
ness,  even  when  be  had  little  time  for  preme- 
ditation. 

While  he  was  attending  the  university  he 
mvented  for  himself  a  method  of  writing  in 
short-hand*  He  generally  wrote  every  uing 
first  in  that  character ;  afterwards  he  extend- 
ed it  in  the  common  character,  and  laid  it 
aside  for  some  time.  He  then  read  it  occa- 
sionally, making  such  corrections  as  suggest- 
ed themselves ;  and  when  he  had  broi^t  it 
to  the  State  that  satisfied  his  own  taste,  he 
made  out  another  copy  for  the  press. 

He  sekkwn  read  any  of  his  works  to  stran- 
gers before  publishing  them.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  his  answer  to  Darwui,  and  some 
of  his  early  poems,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever 
read  anv  <A  his  works  but  to  the  mem- 
bers of  bis  own  £Eanily.  To  his  mother  and 
sisters  he  read  every  thing  he  wrote,  often 
more  than  once ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  mentioning  that  1  was  considered 
as  one  of  this  domestic  circle.  His  reason 
for  not  reading  his  works  to  his  acquaintan- 
ces, proceeded,  I  think,  from  the  fear  that 
they  might  feel  hurt  if  he  did  not  adopt 
their  suggestions.  He  had  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  himself  to  be  convinced,  that 
he  would  not  publish  any  diing  very  ab- 
surd. He  was,  however,  far  from  being 
averse  to  criticism,  though  he  never  court- 
ed it. 

His  corrections  upon  his  own  manuscripts 
were  numerous  before  he  sent  them  to  press, 
but  into  the  proof  sheets  he  sekbm  introdue. 
ed  any  change  except  such  as  the  mistakes 
of  the  compositors  rendered  indispensa. 
ble. 
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Dr.  Brawn's  whole  happiness  was  at  home 
and  in  hb  study.  ^  No  person  could  have  a 
greater  dislike  to  viriting.  When  he  found 
himself  again  in  his  own  house  in  the  ere- 
ning,  he  often  said,  **  We  have  had  a  plea- 
sant party,  hut  thsnk  heaven  I  am  home.** 
This  could  not  have  heen  supposed  by  those 
who  saw  him  in  company,  as  his  manners 
were  often  exceedingly  spnghtly.  Soon  after 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  moral  Philoso- 
phy, he  allowed  himself  only  two  days  a-week 
for  going  abroad.  The  hut  winter  of  his  life 
he  did  not  accept  any  invitations.  A  ser- 
vant who  was  long  with  him  said  that  "his 
master  had  alwavs  a  happy  hce,  hut  that  it 
never  looked  so  mmpy  as  when  he  was  com- 
ing in  at  his  own  door.** 

Hu  love  of  Scotland  was  so  strong  that  the 
idea  of  leaving  it  for  any  length  of  time  was 
painful  to  him.  He  had  a  very  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  hmguage,  and  thought  he  excell- 
ed more  in  reading  it  than  in  almost  any 
thin^  he  did.  He  was  able  to  adu>t  his 
voice,  in  the  most  pleasing  and  skilftu  man- 
ner,  to  every  variety  of  the  character.  He 
had  innumerable  old  baUads  by  heart, 
which  he  repeated  and  sung  in  his  own  fa- 
mily in  the  winter  evenings  with  exquisite 
beauty. 

His  temper  was  remarkably  good;  soper- 
*  feet  was  the  coomumd  he  had  over  it,  that 
he  was  scarcely  ever  heard  to  sav  an  imkind 
word.  Whatever  provocation  ne  received, 
he  always  consultea  the  dignity  of  his  own 
diaracter,  and  never  gave  way  to  anger.  Yet 
he  never  allowed  any  one  to  treat  him  with 
disrespect;  and  his  pupils  must  remember 
the  effect  of  a  single  look  in  producing, 
mstantaneously,  the  most  perfect  silence  in 
his  class. 

In  affection  as  a  son  and  brother  he  was 
unequalled.  He  was  a  kind  and  consider, 
ate  master,  and  his  friendship  was  truly  in- 
valuable. 

In  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did  he  had 
a  sacred  regard  to  truth.  He  was  alwavs 
ready  to  give  pmise  to  what  he  thought  right 
in  an  enony,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  con- 
demn what  he  thought  wrong,  whoever  was 
the  aggressor.  He  was  often  consulted  by 
authors  in  regard  to  their  works,  and  he  uni- 
formly expreiaed  himself  in  a  manner  that 
did  equal  honour  to  his  candour  and  critical 
discernment.  Of  this  I  have  found  many 
proofs  among  his  papers.  And  it  is  pleasing 
to  see  that,  notwithstandmg  the  alle^  van- 
ity of  authorship,  hb  conduct  was  in  many 
instances  acknowledged  to  be  more  kmd  than 
the  more  ibittering  panegyrics  of  critics  less 
conscientious. 

One  very  striking  feature  in  his  character 
was  the  love  and  respect  he  bore  for  old  age. 
There  was  something  in  his  voice,  his  look, 
and  manner  altogether,  when  he  spoke  to  the 
old  or  the  unhappy,  that  is  seldom  seen. 


Even  the  little  weaknesses  of  sge,  when  iirt. 
attended  with  vice,  seemed  ahnoet  to  excite' 
greater  interest  in  him.  He  listened  witli 
so  mudi  kindness  and  attention  to  the  com^ 
phunts  of  the  afflicted,  that  they  were  consoU 
ed  by  findmg  such  an  interest  felt  in  them. 
And,  in  |)is  professional  capacity,  when  tbe 
griefs  of  his  patients  were  in  many  respects 
imaginary,  he  had  the  rsre  art  of  convincing 
them  that  they  were  so,  without  woundincf 
their  feelinffs.  The  poor  and  the  unfortun« 
ate  he  made  perfectly  at  ease  with  him — 
which  many  with  good  intentions  fail  in 
doing — often,  perhaps,  from  an  over-anxiety 
and  a  too  obvious  condescension.  His  art 
consisted  in  the  kindness  of  bis  own  heart, 
whidi  found  its  way  to  tbe  heart  And  many 
acknowledged,  that  while  th^  felt  the  high- 
est respect  for  his  character,  tney  could  speak 
with  more  freedom  to  him  than  to  their  own 
relations. 

The  tenderness  and  the  quidmess  of  his 
sympathy  was  such  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  any  living  thinff  in  pain.  The  cold-heart- 
ed would  have  smiled  peihaps,  had  they  seen 
the  patient  and  anxious  care  with  which  he 
tried  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  animals,  that 
to  them  would  have  appeared  unworthy  of  a 
thought  He  considered  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  the  brute  creation  as  a  veir  im- 
portant branch  of  ethics,  and,  had  he  lived, 
ne  would  have  published  an  essay  upon  the 
subject  He  believed  that  many  of  uie  low- 
er animals  have  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  that  the  metaphysical  argument  which 
proves  the  immoituity  of  man,  extends  with 
equal  force  to  the  other  orden  of  earthly  ex- 
istenee. 

At  a  very  early  period  Dr.  Brown  formed 
those  opinions  in  regard  to  government  to 
which  he  adhered  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Though  he  was  not  led  to  take  any  active 
part  in  politics,  he  felt  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  great  questions  of  the  day;  and  hi<s 
zeal  for  the  difiusipn  of  knowledge  and  of 
liberal  opmion  was  not  greater  thui  his  in- 
dicnation  at  every  attempt  to  impede  it 
The  most  perfect  toleration  of  all  religious 
opinions,  and  an  unshackled  liberty  of  the 
press,  were  the  two  subjects  in  which  he 
seemed  to  take  the  most  interest,  and  to 
consider  as  most  essendal  to  national  hap- 
pmess  and  prosperity.  In  his  judgment 
upon  every  political  question  he  was  deter- 
mined solely  by  its  bearings  upon  the  wel- 
fere  of  the  human  race ;  and  he  was  very 
hr,  therefore,  from  uniformly  approving  of 
the  measures  of  the  party  to  which  he  was 
generalljr  undentood  to  belong.  Indeed  he 
often  said,  that  liberty,  in  Scotland  at  least, 
suffered  more  from  the  Whigs  than  from  tbe 
Tories,— >in  allusion  to  the  departure  that 
he  conceived  to  be  sometimes  made  from 
professed  principles,  with  a  view  to  present 
party  advantage, — and  still  more  to  the  over- 
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that  was  tometimes  shown  in 
n^dng  precessions  of  Iqyulty,  when  the  cha- 
ncter  for  Bound  prindptefl  was  unnecessarily 
oamfiuned  at  the  e]q>en9e  of  the  cause  of 
(iberty.  In  the  Coll^  he  was  uniformly 
&rerK  to  the  introduction  of  political  dis- 
assaoos,  and  disiqpproyed  of  the  practice  of 
sending  addresses  to  the  throne.  The  cha- 
ncter  of  professors,  he  conceived,  like  that 
uf  judges,  should  be  beyond  suspicion. 
From  this  drcninstance  he  was  often  repre- 
seoted  as  of  republican  sentiments.  This, 
bowerer,  was  without  foundation.  He  was 
a  warm  admirer  of  the  British  constitution, 
though  his  adraixation  was  not  of  that  blind 
and  indiscriminate  nature  that  prerented  him 
from  supposing  it  to  be  susceptible  of  im- 
proreraent.  limited  and  hereditary  mo- 
nardiy  he  conceived  to  be  perhaps  the  best 
that  the  present  state  of  society  admits. 

He  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  uni- 
verdty  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which 
be  SQCnred  on  various  occasions.  He  m 
the  warm  friend  of  his  pupils,  and  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  when  he  had 
it  in  lus  power  to  be  of  use  to  them.  I 
know,  in  more  instances  than  one,  where  he 
Higgested  subjects  whidi  he  conceived  to  be 
iuited  to  the  talenU  of  his  friends ;  and  the 
success  of  the  works  has  shown  how  cor- 
rectly he  judged.  He  often  said,  «  I  feel 
very  grateful  to  my  young  friends  for  the  kind 
■od  feariess  maimer  in  which  thev  express 
theirapprobation  of  my  lectures.  Theyeome 
to  me  without  prcjumoe^  and  they  have  al- 
ways done  me  justice,  which  is  more  than  I 
have  met  with  from  some  who  should  have 
acted  difiEerently.*' 

He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  ahnost  all  the  fine  arts ;  and  in 
many  of  them  showed,  that  practice  only 
was  wanting  to  insure  perfection  in  his 
powers  of  executioiL 

His  acquuntanoe  with  languages  was  great, 
>nd  he  might  be  said  tohave  a  talent  for 
Wng«s>  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
be  read  with  the  same  ease  as  English. 
He  read  also  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
though  not  so  iluratly.  He  was  as  fiuniliar 
with  French  literature  as  with  that  of  our 
own  country.  This  drcumstanoe  had  8om»- 
timea  an  un&voiinble  effect  upon  his  taste, 
and  may  be  observed  oocasimudly  in  his 
^^  In  oommehcing  the  study  of  a  new 
i^oguge,  he  scarcely  at  first  paid  any  at- 
teotioQ  to  the  grammar,  but  proceeded  at 
^"^  to  peruse  some  work  that  was  familiar 
to  lam.  His  first  step  was  generally  to  pro- 
<:«re  a  New  Testament  in  the  langfua^  he 
*Bs  to  study,  and  he  then  immediately  be^ 
««iwiththeCk)qpelbySt.  John.  Asimi- 
hr  method,  he  mentioned  to  me,  was  pur- 
'oed  by  ]^  friends  Leyden  and  Munay, 
^0  of  the  most  eminent  linguists  that  our 
wuntiy  has  produced. 


In  any  language  with  which  be  was  ac 
quainted  he  rood  with  a  rapidity  that  appear, 
ed  mconceivable.  The  period  from  hu  re- 
ceiving a  volume  till  his  laying  it  aside  was 
so  brief,  that  his  own  relations  could  scarce- 
ly be  convinced  he  had  ])eru8ed  it,  till  he 
satisfied  them  by  showing  his  aoquaintanoa 
with  its  contents. 

I  have  alreadjr  alluded  to  his  powers  of 
memory.  His  sisters  used  often  to  try  him 
with  twenty  or  thirty  lines  from  a  French  or 
Italian  author,  and  after  a  single  readmg  he 
was  able  to  repeat  them  without  a  mistake. 
He  thought  that  his  memory  appeared  rather 
better  than  it  really  was,  from  the  power  he 
had  of  oonjecturing  quickly,  when  he  knew  the' 
suUect,  what  the  author  was  likelv  to  say. 

Dr.  Brown  numbered  among  his  firiends 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  dmracters  of 
the  day.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Messrs.  Play- 
fair,  Russell,  and  Leslie,  were  his  chief, 
friends  among  the  professors.  Mr.  Leslie 
has  uniformly  shown  himself  a  warm  friend 
of  Dr.  Brown ;  and  the  kindness  and  re- 
spect which  this  eminent  philosopher  has 
expressed  both  in  public  and  private,  has 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  Dr. 
Brown's  friends.  Among  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Brown,  particular  mention  shonld  be 
made  of  Lord  Webb  Seymour.  The  na. 
ture  of  the  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  re- 
quest that  was  made  to  Dr.  Brown  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset^  to  prepare  an  account  of 
his  brother's  life.  This  request,  the  state 
of  Dr.  Brown's  health,  and  the  variety  of 
works  which  he  had  in  contemplation,  more 
immediately  connected  with  his  professorial 
situation,  obliged  him  to  decline. 

Among  these  works,  the  first  which  he 
proposed,  after  bringing  his  Outlines  to  a 
conclusion,  was  to  be  entitled  Ethical  Es- 
says. He  then  intended,  in  two  separate 
works,  to  give  a  theory  of  Virtue  and  of 
Beauty.  After  this  he  contemplated  a 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Physical  Inquiry. 
This  last  wonc,  it  is  particularly  to  be  re- 
gretted tliat  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish — 
as  in  it  he  would  have  brought  forward  some 
views  in  regard  to  the  matenal  universe,  that 
would  have  phured  his  character  as  a  philo- 
sopher in  a  new  aspect  He  had  a  theory 
of  Heat  that  he  intended  then  to  bring  for- 
ward. Upon  this  theory  he  set  neat  value ; 
and  when  urged  to  publish  it  wiuiout  loss  of 
time,  lest  others  might  fell  upon  it,  he  siud 
that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  such  anticipation.  A  fragment  of 
the  Essay  had  been  committed  to  paper 
when  he  was  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Physic;  but  it  contains  merely  his  views 
upon  the  thepries  of  others,  and  there  is 
Aothmg  in  it  that  can  enable  us,  with  anv 
show  of  probability,  to  conjpctive  what  we  ra 
his  own  sentiments. 
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He  intended  also  to  give  a  very  full  coune 
of  Political  Eeonomy.  His  fint  intention 
ynm  to  deliver  his  lectures  upon  that  subject 
m  summer,  but  he  was  soon  oonvinoed  that 
this  would  confine  him  too  much  to  the  town ; 
and  he  resolved  for  one  year  to  endeavour 
to  give  a  lecture  at  three  o*clock.  Political 
Economy  was  a  subject  which  had  occupied 
mudi  of  his  thoughts  before  he  was  elected 
professor.  There  is  cause  to  regret  that  all 
his  notes,  from  different  works,  as  well  as 
his  own  views,  are  lost  to  the  public,  having 
originally  been  written  in  short-hand,  and 
never  extended. 

He  intended,  after  having  delivered  his 
lectures  upon  Political  Economy  for  six  or 
seven  years,  to  resign  his  situation,  and  retire 
to  the  country,  where  he  proposed  to  pre- 
pare his  lectiues  for  publication,  and  devote 
himself,  without  any  hitemption  whatever,  to 
Jetters  and  philosophy. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  sketch  with  a 
summary  of  what  1  conceive  to  have  been  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Dr.  Brown, 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  philosopher. 

Among  the  more  prominent  features  of 
Dr.  Brown's  character,  may  be  enumerated 
the  greatest  gentleness  and  kindness  and  de- 
hcacv  of  mind,  united  with  the  noblest  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  a  generous  admiration  of 
every  thing  affectionate  or  exalted  in  charac- 
ter, a  manly  contempt  for  every  thing  mean 
or  selfish,  and  especially  for  those  arts  by 
which  the  feeble  and  unworthy  raise  them- 
selves to  situations  that  they  can  only  dis- 
grace ;  (a  contempt  that  he  expressed  with 
a  freedom  which  could  not  but  be  hurtful  to 
his  own  popularity,  where  these  arts  are  so 
common  and  so  successful ;}  a  detestation  for 
every  thing  that  even  liordered  on  tyranny 
and  oppression,  a  truly  British  love  of  liber- 
ty, and  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  happiness,  and  vir- 
tue among  mankind.  In  private  life,  he  was 
possessed  of  almost  eveiy  quality  that  ren- 
ders society  delightful ;  and  was  indeed  re- 
markable for  nothing  more  than  for  his  k>ve 
of  home,  and  the  happiness  he  shed  around 
him  there.  It  was  ever  his  strongest  wish 
to  make  every  one  who  was  with  him  happy ; 
and  with  his  talents  of  society,  it  was  scarce- 
ly possible  that  he  could  £eu1  in  his  object. 
His  exquisite  delicacy  of  perception  gave  him 
a  quick  fore-feeling  of  whatever  might  be 
hurtful  to  anv  one ;  and  his  wit,  his  varied 
information,  his  classical  taste,  and,  above  all, 
his  mild  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  his 
truly  philosophic  evenness  of  temper,  difliis- 
ed  around  him  the  purest  and  most  refined 
enjoyment.  Of  almost  universal  knowledge, 
acquired  by  the  most  extensive  reading,  and 
by  wide  mtercourse  with  the  world,  there 
was  no  topic  of  conversation  to  which  he 
seemed  a  stranger :  and  such  was  his  com- 


prehensiveness, and  readiness    of    intellecc, 
that  he  threw  new  light  on  subjects  that 
might  have  appeared  most  foreign    to   his 
habits  of  thinking.     At  the  same  time,  there 
was  no  obtrusion  of  abstruse  topk»  or  re- 
condite lellectionSk     He  was  ahva^   willing 
to  folbw  the  stream  of  conversation  wher- 
ever it  flowed,  and  was  as  ready  to   disport 
with  the  commonest  topics,  as  to  discuss  high 
points  in  philosophy.     So  much  was  this  the 
case,  that  strangers  sometimes  considered  the 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  upon    subjects 
which  might  be  supposed  unimportant  to  a 
philosopher,  as  bordering  on  pedantry,  and 
the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  them  as 
affected.      The  lact  however  was,  that  bis 
active  mind  embraced  and  retained  alnnost 
without  an  eflbrt  eveiy  subject  of  human 
knowledge,  and  his  kuid  heart  considered 
nothing  as  unimportant,  which  codd    in  any 
degree  affect  the  happiness  of  a  single  human 
being. — There  generally  ran  through  his  con- 
versation a  vein  of  easy  pleasantry  vid  wit. 
His  wit  was  peculiar,  and  prraominated 
over  his  humour.     The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  his  combinations,  delicate  and  ori- 
ginal as  they  were  in  a  hip;h  degree,  were 
not    always    such    as  excite  to    kiughter. 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  no  standard  of 
wit  but  the  noisv  merriment  it  occasions,  and 
who  cannot  think  it  natural  if  it  does  not  flow 
from  a  highly  excited  state  of  animal  spirits, 
looked  upon  his  feats  of  intellect  as  implying 
an  effort  which  was  not  always  successful ; 
and  it  required  a  more  refined  taste  to  per- 
ceive, that  they  were  m  reality  the  beautiful 
and  altogether  unconstrained  result  of  a  pe- 
culiar conformation  of  intelleet     I  have  been 
a  little  fuller  upon  these  two  points  in  Dr. 
Brown's  chaiacter,  because  they  were  some 
times  misiq>prdiended.     I  may  also  here  re- 
maiki  that  his  extreme  a&bility  was  soniie- 
times  ascribed,  by  those  who  would  have 
been  readv  to  reprepenC  a  colder  and  more 
distant  behavioor  as  indicative  of  pride,  to 
an  affected  politeness,  hi  which  the  heart  had 
little  share.     The  veir  contrary  of  this*  how- 
ever, waa  the  fact;  Uand  and  kind  as  his 
manners  were,  his  heart  was  still  kinder; 
and  warm  as  were  his  professions  of  friend- 
ship and  attachment,  whenever  he  had  an  op- 
portunity, he  diowed  that  he  was  more  ready 
to  do  than  to  say. 

As  an  author^  his  Site  has  been  singular, 
and,  during  his  own  lifetime  hard.  Though 
it  was  never  disputed  that  he  •had  first-rate 
talents,  none  of  his  wori(Sy  while  he  was  alive, 
ever  attained  any  great  popularity ;  and,  in 
the  reviews  of  the  day,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Brown  is  almost  the  only  one  of  any  celebrity 
that  is  never  to  be  found.  As  a  poet  he 
was  peculiarly  unsuccessful.  The  many  con- 
sidered it  to  be  impossible  that  the  subtlest 
metaphysician  of  the  «ge  could  be  a  tolerable 
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poet,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  produc- 
6aia ;  and  the  obscurity  that  common  read- 
as  foand  in  many  of  thiem  tempted  them  to 
•udea-rour  to  torn  into  ridicule  what  they  did 
not  understand.  It  was,  therefore,  not  very 
safe  to  expresa  approbation  of  any  of  the 
poema;  and  they  had  thus  the  uncommon 
&te  of  being  more  read  and  admired  than 
praised.  Those  who  were  charmed,  did  not 
choose  to  subject  themselves  to  the  ridicule 
of  ownmg  it.  TTmUdng  what  the  duB  would 
tkbdky  dkty  fieared  to  praite. 

Ii  ia  only  as  an  elegant  \vriter,  and  as  a 
metnphysidan,  that  the  public  have  been  wil- 
Ihig  to  recognise  Dr.  Brown  ;  and  even  as  a 
metapbyumn,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  dur- 
ing his  life,  his  fame  was  never  equal  to  bis 
merits.  Subtleness  and  acuteness  were  allow- 
ed to  him  at  die  expense  of  his*  higher  quali- 
ties. ].ani  disposed  to  ascribe  this  to  the  very' 
greatness  and  universality  of  his  powers,  and 
am  oomrinced  that  he  would  have  been  a 
mudi  greater  &vourite  with  the  great  bulk  of 
readera,  had  he,  with  the  same  refinement 
and  ek^uence,  bcQi  less  ingenious  and  pro- 
found. But  without  specolating  on  the 
causes  that  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
that  general  popularity  which  he  so  well  de- 
soved,  and  which  is  now  beginning  to  be 
expitneed,  when,  alas !  it  is  too  late  for  him  ; 
it  may  be  better  to  give  a  view  of  those  ex- 
oellences  which  were  but  partially  appreciat- 
ed, so  diat  the  honours  which  were  withheld 
from  him  when  he  was  alive  may  not  be  de- 
nied him  now  that  he  is  dead,  and  that  the 
aurels  which  can  never  deck  his  brow,  may 
at  least  be  hung  npon  his  hearse^  and  strew- 
ed upon  bis  grave. 

In  the  philosophic  love  of  truth,  and  in 
the  patient  investisjation  of  it,  Dr.  Brown 
may  be  pronounced  as  at  least  equal,  and  in 
subtlety  of  intellect  and  powers  of  analysis, 
as  superior,  to  any  metaphysician  that  ever 
existed.  Or  if  there  ever  was  sny  philoso- 
pher who  m^ht  dispute  with  him  the  palm 
for  any  one  of  these  qualities,  of  this  at  least 
f  am  certain,  that  no  one  ever  combined  them 
bD  in  equal  perfection.  The  predominating 
qmdil^  in  his  intellectual  character  was  un- 
questioaably  his  power  of  analysing'^-the 
most  necessary  of  all  qualities  to  a  metaphy- 
sician. In  itself,  indeed,  it  is  not,  in  how- 
ever hi|^  a  degree  it  may  be  possessed,  suf- 
Bcient  to  make  a  perfect  metaphysician ;  but 
it  is  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  the  for- 
matioo  of  such  a  character.  Without  it,  a 
man  may  make  many  useful  practical  obser- 
VBtiona  on  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
from  these  he  may  deduce  important  con< 
rhisiona  as  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  as  to 
'  the  conduct  becoming  a  man  in  the  various 
situatioifts  in  which  he  may  be  phiced ;  but 
this  is  all  that  he  can  do, — ^he  throws  no  new 


light  vpon.  the  acienee  of  mind, — he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  mental  phenomena  as  an 


artist  merely,  and  not  as  a  philosopher.  In 
the  quickness  and  subtiety  of  inteUect  of 
which  the  power  of  analysing  is  compounded, 
and  which,  whatever  may  be  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  men  of  merely 
practical  understandings,  are  so  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  philosopher  of  mind,  there 
cannot  be  named,  after  Dr.  Brown,  any  one 
who  can  be  considered  aui  stmilU  out  secvn. 
das.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  turn  to  a 
single  page  in  his  writings  that  does  not  con- 
tain some  feat  of  mgenuity.  But  it  was  in 
metaphysics  that  he  turned  this  power  toinost 
account,  and  where  the  results  are  most  as- 
tonishing. States  of  mind  that  had  been 
looked  upon  for  ages  as  reduced  to  the  last 
degree  of  simplicity,  and  as  belonging  to  those 
facts  in  our  constitution  which  the  most 
sceptical  could  not  doubt,  ard  the  most 
subtle  could  not  explain,  he  brought  to  the 
crucible,  and  evolved  from  them  simpler  ele- 
ments. For  the  most  complicated  and  puz- 
zling questions  that  our  mysterious  and  al- 
most  inscrutable  nature  presents  to  our  in- 
quirv,  he  found  a  quick  and  easy  solution. 
No  intricacv  was  too  involved  for  him  to  un- 
ravel, no  labyrinth  too  mazy  for  him  to  ex- 
plore. The  knot  that  thousands  had  left  m 
despair,  as  too  complicated  for  mortal  hand 
to  undo,  and  which  others,  more  presump- 
tuous, had  cut  in  twain,  in  the  rage  of  baf. 
fled  ingenui^,  he  unloosed  with  unrivalled 
dexterity.  The  enigmas  which  a  fidse  philo- 
sophy had  so  long  propounded,  and  which, 
because  they  were  not  solved,  had  made  vic- 
tims of  many  of  the  finest  and  highest-gifted 
of  our  race,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  unriddl- 
ing. 

A  capacitv  for  analysing  like  his  was  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  expected  at  an  earlier  age  of 
the  world.  As  this  is  the  last  quality  that 
displays  itself  in  the  individual,  so  it  is  the 
bst  feature  that  is  exhibited  in  the  literature 
of  a  country.  No  ancient  nation  probably 
cultivated  letters  sufficienti^  long  to  bring 
them  to  this  point  in  their  mtellectual  pro- 
gress. Certain  it  is  that  we  should  look  in 
vain  among  the  ancients  for  any  extraordinary 
display  of  dexterous  analysis.  Had  any  one 
even  arisen  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  his  language  would  have  prevented  the 
full  disphty  of  his  powers ;  for  exquisitely 
fitted  as  the  ancient  languages  are  to  convey 
complex  conceptions,  they  want  flexibility 
for  the  nicer  turns  of  thought  A  history  of 
the  progress  of  the  analytical  capacities  of 
language,  and  a  comparison  of  different  lan- 
guages in  this  respect,  is  a  desideratum  in 
Bterature.  It  would  throw  much  more  light 
upon  the  intellectual  character  of  nations, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
itself,  than  seems  generally  to  be  sup- 
posed. 

Since  the  subject  of  language  has  been  in- 
troduced, I  may  here  make  a  few  ob8er>-af- 
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tions  upon  the  use  that  Dr.  Brown  made  of 
it  in  his  philosophical  uiFCstigationB.  The 
only  real  use  of  abstract  lai^age,  as  has 
been  seen,  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
truths  of  which  the  world  is  aheadv  in  pos- 
session, and  to  give  permanence  to  the  truths 
which  we  ourselves  may  discover.  This 
fact,  however,  obvious  though  it  may  appear, 
has  been  disputed  by  almost  all  metaphysical 
philosophers.  Language  has  been  represent- 
ed by  them  as  the  iiutrumeiU  <^ thoughts  and 
indeed,  to  read  the  trifling  and  merdy  verbal 
disputes  of  many  metaphysicians,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  often  their  only  instru- 
ment Dr.  Brown,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  acquired  correct  views  of  the  true 
purposes  for  which  language  is  to  be  employ- 
ed, and  by  a  habit  of  analysing  every  complex 
term,  escaped  completelv  from  what  Bacon 
calls  the  Idola  Fori.  The  habit  to  which  I 
allude  was  a  very  striking  characteristic  of 
his  intellect ;  and  no  account  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  philosopher  woidd  be  complete,  in 
which  it  was  not  very  particularly  noticed. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  greater 
efficacy  it  gave  to  his  acuteness.  It  derived 
its  origin  doubtless  from  his  great  activity 
and  ingenuity,  and  no  one,  unless  he  had 
these  qualities  in  an  equal  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, could  arrive  at  the  same  dexterity  and 
power;  it  therefore  detracts  nothing  from 
the  merits  of  his  discoveries,  to  ascribe  the 
most  important  of  them  to  this  habit  That 
I  do  not  over-rate  its  influence,  those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  his  works  will  ad- 
mit, when  they  are  reminded  of  the  words 
Power,  Volition,  Occasional,  Efficient,  and 
Physical  Causes. — Dr.  Brown  himself  has 
remarked  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  third  edition 
of  his  work  on  Cause  and  Effect,  that  *'  The 
vecv  simplification  of  the  language  itself,  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
abstract  relatbns  of  things,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  which  meta- 
physical analysis  is  occasionally  able  to  make 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Physical  Inquiry, — that 
highest  and  noblest  logic,  which,  compre- 
hending at  once  our  intellectual  nature  and 
every  thing  which  is  known  to  exist,  con- 
siders the  mind  in  all  its  possible  relations 
to  the  species  of  truths  which  it  is  capable 
of  discoveriiig.  To  remove  a  number  of 
cumbrous  words  is,  in  many  cases,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  render  distinctly  visible,  as  it 
were,  to  our  very  glance,  trutns  which  they, 
and  ihey  only,  have  been  for  ages  hiding  from 
our  view." 

In  these  respects,  the  benefits  Dr. 
Brown  has  conferred  upon  philosophy  are 
inestimable.  He  has  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances simplified  the  language  in  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  abstract  re- 
lations of  things,  and  he  has  removed  and 
explained  many  of  those  words  which,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  have  had  the  effect 


of  blinding  and  mialeading  nieCaphjBidans. 
This,  indeed,  is  his  fiivourite  er^wos  in  tbe 
discoverjr  and  elucidation  of  truth.      He  does 
not  in  his  reasonings  trust  mudi  to  analogv, 
nor  to  the  bringing  of  an  individual  ezainpie 
under  a  general  nue ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to 
gain  our  prejudices  on  his  side,  by  addressing 
himself  to  our  pride  of  understanding-  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  our  oomroon  sense  on  the 
other — the  usual  methods  of  oar  metaphysU 
dans.     His  object  is,  by  dearly  defining  his 
terms,  to  withdraw  the   attention    of  the 
reader  from  words  to  things.     This  ia  not 
always  perhaps  the  most  agreeable,  but  it  is 
by  fivr  the  shortest  and  the  surest  load  to 
truth ;  for  if  we  could  all  look  upon  nature 
herself  with  our  own  eyes,  unbiassed  by  the 
views  that  others  have  taken  of  her,  our 
conclusions  would  seldom  be  erroneous.    In 
metaphysics,  and  indeed  in  all  the  sdences 
where  the  human  mind  is  directly  concern- 
ed, the  chief  art  that  we  have  to  leam  is  to 
analyse,  quickly  and  directly,  the  language 
we  employ.     For  explaining  and  temping 
this  art,  and  for  evincing;  its  impoitance,  I 
know  of  no  works  equal  to  those  of  Dr. 
Brown ;  and  the^  might  be  recommended 
to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  this  art  ol 
thinking,  in  the  same  spirit  that  dictated 
the  fiimous  saying  of'  I^ocke,  ^  If  you  wish 
your  son  to  leam  logic,  make  him  read  Chil- 
ungworth." 

To  his  power  of  analysis,  then,   there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  first  i 


in  the  view  of  Dr.  Brown's  intellectual  cha- 
racter. But  a  mere  eupuaij  of  analysing, 
as  has  been  already  remaiked,  though  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  all  those  who  would 
extend  the  boundaries  of  sdence  of  any 
description,  and  above  all  of  metsphysical 
science,  is  not  of  itself  suffident  to  consti- 
tute a  philosopher.  To  form  a  perfect  phi- 
losopher, another  quality  is  necessary;  a 
quality  which,  as  Dr.  Brown  has  observed, 
"  sees  through  a  long  train  of  thought  a  dis- 
tant condusion,  and  separating  at  every 
stage  the  essential  from  the  accessory  cir- 
cumstances, and  gathering  and  combining 
analogies  as  it  proceeds,  arrives  at  length  at 
a  system  of  harmonious  truth.  This  com- 
prehensive energy  is  a  quality  to  whidi  a- 
cuteness  is  necessarjr*  but  which  is  not  itself 
necessarily  implied  m  acuteness ;  or,  rather, 
it  is  a  combination  of  qualities  for  which  we 
have  not  yet  an  exact  name,  but  which 
forms  /t  peculiar  character  of  genius,  and  is 
in  truth,  the  very  guiding  spirit  of  all  philo- 
sophic investigation." 

The  idea  is  very  prevalent,  that  this  com- 
_  'ehensive  energy,  though  involving  acute- 
ness, is  incompatible  with  that  quality  wheo 
it  exists  in  a  more  than  usual  degree.  And 
it  certainly  has  generally  happened  that  diose 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  their  in- 
genuity, have  wasted  their  powers  in  un- 
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profitebfe  cHspkys  oTrabtlety,  satisfied  with 
rfetecting  error,    or  diseovermg   particular 
rroths,  without  ananging  the  result  of  their 
Binljtkal  elforts  into  a  regular  system ;  and 
tint  men  of  more  oomprehensive  minds  have 
emplojcd  thetnaelyes  in  recording  the  more 
obrioas  analogies  of  things,  without  attend- 
ing to  their   minor  differences,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  their  arrangements,  how- 
ever practically  useful,    have  been  philo- 
fiophioilly  erroneous  and  liable  to  be  expos- 
ed hy  sobtler   intellects.     It  might  easily 
be  shown,  from  the  -principles  of  our  nature, 
that  this  has  arisen  merely  from  accidental 
causes,  and  that  there  is  no  real  incompati- 
btlity  between  the  two  qualities.    But  an 
abstract  discussion  of  the  question  is  un- 
necesaiT :  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown  sets  it  at 
rest.     His  oomprehensiTcness,  though  not 
equally  lemailcable.  was  ahnost  equally  re- 
mavltable  with  his  acuteness.     And  I  recol- 
lect no  philosopher  tu  whom,  with  so  much 
justice,  can  be  applied  the  admiiable  passage ' 
in  Bacon,  where,  in  his  address  Ad  Begem 
Suwm,  he  pamphiases  the  sacred  compari- 
son of  the  heart  of  the  king  to  the  sand  of 
the  sea — Ggvu  quarnqmam  maaea  prtBgrandis, 
partes  loaiai  awwriiuiuafc  j  ek  mentis  mdUHt 
DeuM  mt^eeiati  tua  erarim  fdtme  satraMna, 
9«c  cast  maxima  cmaque  eoaqdectatUTf  mnd- 
ma  tamen  prdienaat^  nee  patiatur  efinere  .- 
am  jperd^cSLe  videaiur,  vdpothu  impoeeSnU 
taaatera,  nt  idem  ineinaunhtm  et  graadia 
opera  et  pasiBa  apU  dimmaL*    It  is  by  the 
union  of  these  two  qualities  that  Dr.  Brown 
may  most  easily  be  distinguished  from  other 
philosophers.    For  example,  he  may  thus 
easily  be  distinguished   from    Smith   and 
Hume.     Smith  had  more,  perhaps,  of  the 
comprehensiTe  quality,  and  Hume  was  near- 
ly as  acute :  but  Smith  was  inferior  in  me- 
fapliysicsl  acumen ;  and  Hume,  with  all  his 
ingenuity,  could  not  rear  a  consistent  system. 
1^  names  of  Hume  and  of  Smith  may  be 
considered  as  repiesentatiTe  of  two  numerous 
dsfises  c^  philosophers.     There  is  another 
dssB,  at  the  head  of  whom  may  be  placed 
Dr.  Beid,  who  employ  themsdves  chiefly 
in  die  induction  of  &cts,  in  the  choice  of 
which  they  are  determined  by  their  practical 
importsnee  alone,  and  who  scarcely  pay  any 
attention  to  the  relations  that  bind  them  to- 
gether.   From  this  dass  Dr.  Brown  may 
be  more  easily  distmguished  than  from  any 
other.    Facts  to  him  had  litde  other  m- 
terest,  but  as  thej  were  to  be  analysed  and 
UTsoged.    And  his  arrangements  were  made, 
^oi  aeoording  to  the  aocidentel  uses,  but  ao- 
oordhtf  to  the  essendal  properties  of  objects. 
He  Tamed  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  no 
mdentsl  mterest  or  temporaiy  subservienor 
to  psitiealar  purposes  had  any  influence  with 
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him.  He  was,  m  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  man  of  science.  To  this  kst  cir- 
cumstance, more,  peihaps,  than  to  any 
other,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  &ct,  that  the 
&me  he  has  enjoyed  is  so  little  when  com- 
pared  with  the  character  that  has  been  given 
him.  The  great  bulk  of  readers  value  truth, 
at  least  such  truth  as  does  not  mterest  their 
passions,  merely  in  reference  to  its  applica- 
tion to  use ;  and  abstract  truth  can  never  be 
very  useful  to  any  one  in  the  intercourse  of 
life,  till  the  progress  of  observation  and  of 
science  brings  remote  rehtions  frequently 
before  the  view  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
members  of  society.  The  more  subtle  and 
profound,  therefore,  that  a  philosopher  is, 
if  he  does  not  join  to  his  subtlety  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  intellect  a  practical  under- 
standing, the  more  contracted,  lor  a  time, 
must  be  hia  fisune.  1  am  aware,  accordingly, 
that  mv  opinion  as  to  the  rank  that  Dr. 
Brown  holds  among  philosophers  must  ap- 
pear to  many  to  be  higher  than  his  merits 
entitle  him  to.  But  I  am  confident,  that 
those  who  are  able  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  who  will  carefully  compare  the  views  of 
Dr.  Brown  with  the  views  of  the  philoso- 
phers that  preceded  him,  will  ultimately 
confirm  the  decision. 

Sudi,  then,  were  Dr.  Brown*s  powers 
for  philosophizmg.  Next  to  the  powers  of 
a  philosopher  for  discovering  truth,  is  his 
capacity  for  illustrating  it.  I  shall  now, 
therefore,  make  a  few  remarks  upon  Dr. 
Brown's  style,  undentanding  by  that  word 
all  those  qualities  that  are  concerned  in  the 
statement  of  a  doctrine,  or  of  a  system. 

The  circumstance  that  is  most  remark- 
able m  Dr.  Brown^s  style  is  the  synthetical 
manner  in  which  he  states  his  doctrine. 
Thou^  the  most  analvtical  of  all  philoso- 
phera  in  his  inquiries  after  truth,  he  is  the 
most  synthetical  in  delivering  the  result  of 
them.  Some  writere  lead  the  reader  to  a 
general  conclusion  by  the  same  path  that 
they  themselves  punned  in  the  discovery. 
They  start  the  doubts  that  at  first  occurred 
to  themselves ;  they  suggest  the  solutions 
that  satisfied  their  own  minds;  and  thus 
they  proceed,  appearing  to  foUow  rather 
than  lead  their  readers.  But  Dr.  Brown 
punued  a  method  exactly  contrary.  After 
bringing  a  subject,  by  a  cautious  mduction 
of  innumerable  particulars,  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  generality,  he  then  opens  it  up  to 
the  reader  in  the  most  systematic  manner, 
presenting  the  separate  truths,  neither  in  the 
relation  in  which  they  suggested  themselves 
to  his  own  mind,  nor  in  the  way  hi  which 
they  may  insinuate  themselves  most  easily 
into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  but  in  the  re- 
lation which  they  hold  to  each  other  in  na- 
ture. To  those  who  love  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  this  is  decidedly  the  best  method,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  followed  in 
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all  scientific  works.  It  may,  perhaps,  hav^ 
a  more  uninviting  appearance,  but  it  is  not 
m  reality  more  difficult  There  is  no  royal 
road,  as  has  been  observed  a  thousand  times, 
to  science  of  any  kind ;  if  we  wish  t&  have 
a  systematic  view  of  a  subject,  we  must  sub- 
mit to  much  abstract  thinking;  and  it  is 
better  to  begin  with  this  at  once,  than  to 
follow  any  other  method  which  will  only  in 
the  end  lead  us  to  the  point  where  we  ought 
to  have  begun,  or  perhaps  satisfy  us  with 
false  or  superficial  views.  An  architect,  to 
have  an  accurate  idea  of  a  &bric,  would  pre- 
fer a  single  view  of  it,  with  a  plan,  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  of  all  its  different  apartments, 
their  uses,  and  mutual  connexions,  to  the 
most  exquisite  collection  of  sketches  from 
different  distances  in  the  most  picturesque 
or  beautiful  points  of  view,  with  an  uncon- 
nected description  of  one  or  -two  of  its 
ampler  chambers  and  more  spacious  gal- 
leries. 

This  systematic  method  is  especially  ne- 
cessary in  metaphysics,  where,  from  the 
evanescent  nature  of  the  objects  of  our  at- 
tention, we  are  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  vague 
and  undefined  ideas.  But  though  it  may  be 
the  most  philosophical,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  most  likely  to  be  popular ;  and  accord- 
ingly very  different  plans  have  been  followed 
by  our  most  celebrated  metaphysicians.  Mr. 
Stewart,  for  example,  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  abstract  disquisition,  introduces  innumer- 
able illustrations.  When  Hume  states  a 
new  doctrine,  he  opens  his  subject  much  in 
the  same  way  that  he  would  in  conversation 
with  a  firiend ;  he  adduces  instances  to  sti- 
mulate and  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
and  he  uses  not  merely  the  familiar  phrases 
of  conversation,  but  abounds  also  in  those 
rapid  transitions,  those  frequent  repetitions, 
those  varied  representations,  that  would  do 
better  in  society  than  philosophical  discus- 
sion. Smith  is  much  more  systematical; 
but  he  too  often  introduces  his  illustrations 
in  such  abundance  that  we  forget,  in  the  in- 
terest  of  the  subordinate  details,  the  general 
doctrine  he  is  insistmg  aj^on.  The  peculi- 
arities which  I  have  mentioned,  form,  to  the 
great  bulk  of  readers,  the  chief  charm  of 
these  writers.  Few  minds  are  fitted  for 
relishing  metaphysics,  and  most  of  those 
who  read  our  popular  metaphysical  writers, 
derive  the  greater  part  of  their  delight,  not 
from  the  abstract  doctrines  they  contain,  but 
firom  the  practical  remarks,  the  precepts  of 
conduct,  and  the  delineations  of  character, 
which  occur  in  such  abundance  as  to  afford 
sufficient  exercise  to  the  mind,  without  any 
very  close  reference  to  the  doctrines  in 
question.  Dr.  Brown^s  writings  abound  in 
these  beauties ;  but  they  are  introduced  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  one  who  reads  mere- 
ly to  pass  an  idle  hour,  will  have  any  great 
pleasure  in  them ;  for  they  are  never  intro- 


duced for  their  own  sake,  but  merely  as  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  he  is  main- 
taining.  Accordingly,  though  in  some  cases 
his  illustrations  are  as  numerous  as  those  o<. 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  though  they  are  scarcely 
less  classical  and  elegant,  still  the  circum- 
stance  most  prominent  in  them  is  their  re- 
lation  to  the  great  whole.  The  mind  of  the 
indolent  reader  is  not  allowed  to  rest  upon 
the  subordinate  details  without  any  reference 
to  the  truths  that  go  before,  and  the  truths 
that  are  to  follow.  Though  there  is  never 
wanting  what  will  delight  the  refined  taste 
and  the  generous  heart,  still  the  predomi- 
nating pleasure  must  be  that  which  results 
from  the  perception  of  relation ;  and  where 
aiiy  one  is  not  capable  of,  or  does  not  relish 
this  pleasure,  the  works  of  Dr.  Brown  can 
be  but  imperfectly  estimated  by  him. 

This  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Brown's  style  adds 
much  to  the  precision  and  satisfactoriness  of 
his  reasonings.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  writings, 
example  follows  example  in  beautiful  and 
slow  succession.  This,  however,  does  not 
always  add  to  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  or 
to  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reasonings ;  for 
the  discursive  powers  are  lulled  asleep  a- 
midst  the  pleasing  Excitation  of  the  other 
fticulties.  But  the  more  examples  Dr. 
Brown  gives,  the  clearer  do  his  doctrines 
become,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  different  parts  being  that  which 
our  attention  is  always  chiefly  directed  to  $ 
just  as  the  strength  of  a  bridge  is  increased 
by  every  addition  of  weight.  The  same 
objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  works 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  cannot  be  urged  against 
those  of  Mr.  Hume,  as  his  illustrations  are 
seldom  such  as  to  mislead  by  interesting  the 
feelings.  His  defect  lies  in  his  inability,  or 
in  his  unwillingness,  to  state  his  views  syste- 
matically. He  trusts  little  to  the  acuteness» 
and  nothing  to  the  comprehensiveness,  of 
the  reader;  he  therefore  illustrates  every 
position,  and  repeats  it  in  a  thousjeoid  varied 
forms.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  per- 
using any  of  his  specuktions,  we  think  we 
have  a  clear  conception  of  his  doctrines,  but 
when  we  come  to  the  termination,  we  find 
it  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  summary  view 
of  what  we  have  been  reading.  But  Dr. 
Brown  himself  never  loses,  or  allows  us  to 
lose,  the  general  in  the  particular.  In  this 
way,  thoi^  it  requires  a  greater  effort  to 
comprehend  any  single  passage,  yet,  when 
once  understood,  it  is  infinitely  clearer,  and 
more  easily  remembered.  Hume  carries  us 
through  a  tract  of  country,  showing  us,  at 
every  step,  distinctly  the  way  before  us,  and 
amusing  us  with  new  views  and  charming 
prospects.*  But  when  we  come  to  the  end 
of  our  journey,  we  find  that  our  progress  has 


*  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  the  readei 
ttiat  I  speak  only  of  the  charms  of  his  style. 
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keen  little  or  nothing.  We  were  never  at 
any  gfeat  distance  from  the  point  at  which 
we  started.  We  have  been  traversing  mere- 
ly a  eonfioed  spot,  and  even  of  it  we  have 
had  only  many  beautiful  glimpses,  but  no 
commanding  view.  Stewart,  again,  presents 
us  with  a  wider  and  nobler  prospect,  more 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  richer  in  local  associ- 
ations. There  is  every  thing  to  delight  the 
eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart. 
But  the  masses  of  shade,  magnificent  though 
their  effect  often  be,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  greater  than  its  trans- 
parency, leave  the  features  often  obscure, 
and  the  outline  ill-defined.  Dr.  Brown 
conjures  up  a  scene  where  there  are  as  many 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds,  but  they  are  all 
in  one  mighty  prospect,  and  lovely  as  the 
separate  parts  are,  our  attention  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  relative  position  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers. 
He  leads  us,  too,  through  classic  ground, 
and  over  spots  that  l»ve  been  dignified  by 
acts  of  heroism  and  virtue.  Still,  however, 
we  are  continually  reminded,  that  it  is  the 
great  outlines  of  the  landscape  which  we 
have  to  do  with,  and  not  with  its  individual 
charms ;  and  while  our  admiration  is  excited 
for  those  who,  on  the  noble  fields  of  free- 
dom, bled  for  their  friends  and  their  beloved 
coimtry,  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget  that 
our  present  object  with  these  noble  scenes 
is  only  as  parts  of  the  great  and  magnificent 
landscape  whose  features  we  are  to  trace. 

Next  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of 
bringing  forward  his  doctrines,  is  the  pre- 
rision  of  his  style.  He  not  only  brings  out 
the  idea,  but  the  very  shade  of  the  idea. 
He  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  but  goes  on  limiting  and  explain- 
ing his  terms  and  his  positions,  till  his  doc- 
trines stand  forth  with  every  outline  clearly 
defined,  and  every  feature  finished  with  la- 
borious exactness.  For  this  purpose  his  style 
is  eminently  abstract.  It  is  not,  however, 
abstract,  from  being  the  translation  of  his 
ideas  into  the  language  of  a  system,  which 
is  too  often  the  characteristic  of  metaphysical 
writers ;  neither  is  it  like  the  abstractness 
of  those,  who,  when  they  have  to  do  with 
a  subtle  idea,  use  a  general  or  philosophic 
term,  which  does  little  more  than  direct  the 
mind  of  the  reader  into  the  proper  channel, 
and  is  loose  and  deficient  in  precision  from 
its  very  abstractness :  his  style  is  abstract, 
from  his  stripping  his  language  of  all  those 
words  that  conjure  up  ideas  or  feelings  merely 
conventional,  and  by  his  using  a  language  of 
the  same  kind  that  we  use  in  Algebra,  which 
is  perfectly  general  in  its  own  nature,  but, 
from  the  signs  by  which  it  is  connected,  is 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  precise. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  style  of 
Dr.  Brown,  arising  from  the  great  activity 
uid  quickness  of  lus  mind.     This  takes  away 


what  is  called  repose  from  his  composition. 
Every  sentence — every  clause — every  term, 
is  instinct  with  life.  *<  The  pauses  of  his  elo- 
quence,** to  apply  to  him  a  criticism  that 
has  been  made  on  the  style  of  another  emi- 
nent writer,  '*  is  fiUed  up  by  ingenuity.  No- 
thing plain  is  left  in  the  composition.**' 
Amidst  the  great  activity  of  all  his  faculties, 
however,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  his 
power  of  analysis  has  still  the  ascendency, 
and  gives  a  colour  to  all  his  other  powers. 
Many  writers  show  equal  activity  of  intellect ; 
but  as  it  takes  a  different  direction,  the  effect 
is  altogether  different  Some  accumulate  il- 
lustration upon  iUustratbn — they  clothe  the 
same  idea  in  different  language — they  repeat 
it  with  increased  emphasis — ^thev  show  it  in 
different  lights — -they  shed  upon  it  the  reflect- 
ed  lustre  of  analogous  truths — ^they  adorn  it 
with  wit,  and  in  a  thousand  different  ways  ^ 
amuse  and  relax  the  mind  of  the  reader.  But 
Dr.  Brown  is  wholly  employed  in  defining 
and  limiting  bis  positions.  Having  once 
found  out  ^  best  point  in  which  any  doc- 
trine can  be  shown,  he  confines  the  view  to 
that  alone,  and  his  activity  is  exerted  to  re- 
move every  obstacle  that  may  prevent  us 
from  seeing  it  in  that  light.  As  we  observ- 
ed before,  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagina^ 
tion  of  the  reader,  he  is  constantly  employed 
hn  filling  up  every  part,  and  trusts  nothing  to 
a  general  outline.  His  taste,  his  genius,  and 
his  wit,  are  in  constant  exercise ;  but  they 
are  all  under  the  direction  of  his  reasoning 
fiaculty — they  are  employed  solely  to  convey 
more  vivid  and  more  precise  ideas  of  the 
great  doctrine.  In  this  way,  it  is  obvious 
that  his  writings  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out a  constant  exertion  of  mind,  similar  in  its 
nature  to  that  made  by  the  author  himself. 
To  most  readers  this  is  too  great  an  exac- 
tion. They  delight  to  repose  in  generalities. 
The  minor  shades  of  difference  appear  unim- 
portant to  them.  When  their  attention  is 
called  to  them,  they  lose  sight  of  the  princi- 
pal distinctions.  It  has  thus  always  been  the 
fate  of  subtle  writers,  that  they  appear  to  the 
great  bulk  of  readers  incorrect.  People  do 
not  believe,  because  they  cannot  put  them- 
selves  to  the  trouble  of  comprehending;  and 
it  may  be  asserted  without  a  paradox,  that 
Dr.  brown  would  have  produced  a  greater 
effect,  had  he  shown  less  talent,  and  that  hi? 
reasoning  appears  to  many  inconclusive,  be- 
cause he  has  left  it  altogether  unanswerable. 
As  a  foil  to  so  many  and  so  great  excel- 
lences, it  may  be  allowed,  that  Dr.  Brown  oc- 
casionally shows  a  preference  of  wliat  is  subtle 
to  what  is  useful,  and  is  sometimes  more' in- 
genious than  solid.  His  style  is  too  abstract^ 
and  his  illustrations  are  not  always  iutroduc. 
ed  in  the  manner  that  might  give  them  most 
effect.  Many  quaintnesses  both  of  thought 
and  expression  are,  to  be  found  in  his  writ« 
ings.     His  sentences  are  often  long,  som»- 
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times  involTed ;  and  there  is  an  occasional  ob- 
seuri^r,  arising  from  his  anxiety  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  misapprehension*  He  had  a 
perfect  mastery  over  language ;  but  some- 
times he  lessens  the  effect,  by  showing  that 
he  has  this  mastery.  He  too  often,  perhaps, 
uses  a  word  in  an  mieicpected  sense,  and  then, 
by  an  analysis,  shows  that  the  application  is 
iust:  aspedesofezquisite  but  quaint  refine- 
ment  that  he  learned  from  the  younger  Pliny. 
His  diction,  however,  is  idiomatic  and  pure 
to  a  degree  that  is  seldom  attained  by  Scotch 
writers.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  general, 
that  simplicity  is  the  Quality  in  which  he  is 
most  deficient,  as  subtlety  is  that  in  which  he 
most  excels. 

To  these  remarks  upon  Dr.  Brown*s  disr- 
acter,  most  of  which  were  written  soon  after  his 
death,  I  have  nothing  more  toadd.  All  that 
was  then  said,  as  to  his  being  the  first  of  mo- 
dem metephysicians,  has  bMn  confirmed  by 
pnblieopinion  in  a  manner  that  I  could  not  have 
anticipated ;  the  reception  of  his  Lectures  has 
been  &vouiable  to  a  degree  of  whidi,  in  me- 
taphysical works,  there  is  no  parallel;*  and 


*  To  die  approbitioo  whkfa  has  been  n  scoenlly 
fsmmtd  bjr  the  puUie»  there  lun  been  one  exoepdon. 
■ad  only  one.  dcMning  the  neme^  and  that  U>o  from 
a  quarter  whenee  least  of  all  U  oould  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

It  was  my  odKloal  faitentkm  not  to  roalw  the  re- 
motcrt  allutian  to  this  nibfcet.  Bat  it  hat  been  re- 
peatedly urged  upon  me,  that,  not  to  notioe  the  at- 
tack, would  have  theappaaiaBoaof  tubailtting  to  It  ai 
just,  and  that  a  regnnl  both  to  my  own  chaiaolcT  and 
still  more  to  that  or  the  illustrious  sul^cot  of  this  blo- 
nrnphy,  required  that  it  should  be  met  openly  and 

Bad  my  own  feelings  as  an  individual,  only  been 
concerned,  I  should  not  have  been  induced  to  depart 
from  my  original  purpose  of  sllencei  for,  sinoere 
though  mv  rmeet  Is  for  many  of  the  qnaliues  of  the 
eminent  Individual  referred  to,  I  can  well  bear  his 
censure,  when  I  consider  how  it  was  incurred,  and  with 
wliom  it  is  shared. 

To  the  wishes  of  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Brown,  how- 


his  virtues  as  a  man  arc  almost  univemlly 
allowed  to  be  in  beautiful  accordance  with 
his  talents  as  a  philosopher. 

Dr.  Brown's  diarscter  as  a  philosi^et 
win  chiefly  test  upon  his  Lectures.  The  best 
proof  of  the  estimation  m  which  they  are  held 
by  the  public,  is  the  circumstance  of  thep^(^. 
sent  edition  being  alreadv  called  fisr.  In  my 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Brown,  I  have  given  a  brief  oat- 
line  of  what  I  conceive  to  1^  the  roost  valu- 
able of  the  contributions  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Msndf  which  his  Lectures  oontam,  and 
ventured  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
differ  finom  him  in  some  subordinate  partjco- 
lars.  I  may  perhaps  take  some  opporttmity 
of  extending  my  remarks,  and  though  I  may 
have  occasion  to  add  some  limitations  to  my 
expression  of  sgreement  in  his  doctrines,  I 
shall  have  no  limitation  to  make  of  my  admi- 
ration for  his  wonderful  genius.  The  limits 
within  whidi  I  am  obliged  in  this  Vre/bce  to 
confine  mvself,  jraevents  me  from  entering  at 
all  upon  the  sul^ect. 

I  shall  merely  state  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent volume,  tmit  there  is  the  most  sstis&c- 
tory  evidence,  that  about  seventy  of  the  lec- 
tures were  written  during  the  first  year  of  Dr. 
Brown's  professorship,  and  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  lectures  in  the  following  season. 

In  ffoing  over  his  lectures  the  following 
vear,  nis  own  surprise  was  great  to  find  that 
5?  ?!i^iJ^?«J?.*'_*f  he  could  make  but  little  improvement  upon 
them.  He  could  account  for  it  in  no  otner 
way  than  by  his  mind  having  been  in  a  state 
of  verv  powerful  excitement  As  he  con- 
tinued to  read  the  same  lectures  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  they  were  printed  from  his  ma- 
nuscript exactly  as  he  wrote  them,  without 
addition  or  retrenchmeiitf     Every  second 


thatu] 


[  am  anxious  to  pay  every  attention,  but  I  trust 
pon  consideration  tliey  may  agree  with  me  that 
it  would  ba  inexpedient  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
upon  the  sul^eet.  Had  an  attempt  been  made  to  re- 
fiito  any  of  Dr.  Brown's  more  important  doctrines,  the 
case  would  have  been  otherwise.  But  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  unftvounble  opinion,  from  howevet  re 
spected  a  quarter,  may  be  left  without  argument  to  the 
decision  of  the  public,  especially  when  that  opii 

y  the  different  state        ' 
ouslv  come  from  the 


^     .    topfaiionU 

neutralised  by  the  different  statements  which  had  previ- 
.  e  from  the  same  pen.  Besides,  upon  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  follow  what 


siDie  mac  sucn  an  aiiacx  couia  nave  come  m 
individual,  his  r^ard  for  his  own  reputatloi 
losopher  would  have  been  fonotten  in  his  c 
the  moial  ftme  of  his  friend,  and  his  mc 


I  conceive  would  have  been  Dr.  Brown*k  own  wishes. 
And  I  am  certain  that  if  he  oould  have  believed  it  poe> 
sible  that  such  an  attack  could  have  come  fVom  sudi  an 
atlon  as  a  phl- 
hls  concern  for 
I  must  anxious 
desire  would  have  been,  that  a  veil  should  be  dmwn 
over  the  sultfeot  fior  ever. 

The  last  reason  is  paramount  with  me,  and  I  r^oice 
that  it  allows  me  to  dismiss  a  topic  so  truly  painftiL 
In  ordinary  oases,  the  Jealousies  of  authors  may  afford 
Jefitimate  matter  for  amusement  and  ridicule:  but 
where,  in  ehxumuUnce»  to  aaered,  there  has  been  such 
■  melancholy  departure  from  that  dignified  benignity 
of  temper,  and  that  generous  approval  of  kindred 
genius  which  had  been  exhibited  on  all  fonner  ooe»> 
Sons,  consecratlns  a  great  name  to  our  venentioo, 
and  sheddinsamDd  lustre  upon  the  severest  pursuits 
of  science,  there  is  room  for  nothing  but  mortification 
and  regret. 

W^  would  not  laugh  if  such  ■  man  then  b& 
Who  would  not  weep  if  AtUcus  were  he? 


f  In  his  preliminary  lecture,  after  his  appointment, 
heintrodoeed,  as  is  usual  In  waxAi  cases,  some  ronarlca 
respecthig  tfaedreumstanoes  of  his  appearance,  and  the 
duuncterofhispredecessors,  whidi,  not  bdng  applic- 
able but  in  the  first  lecture  wter  an  appointment,  were, 
in  the  succeeding  years,  laid  aside.  These  remarks, 
tliough  they  could  not  with  pcoprle^  be  Introduced 
into  the  lectures,  are  wdl  worthy  of  beios  preserved, 
am  happy  in  bdng  able  to  present  tnem  to  the 


"  Two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors 
are  yet  alive.  One  of  them,  long  retired  from  ac»> 
demlc  labours,  in  the  ei^oyment  at  a  repose  dignified 
by  old  age,  and  virtue,  and  literary  glory,  is  known 
to  you,  peihaiis,  only  as  an  author.    Vet  the  historian 


you,  perhaiM,  only  as  an  author,    y 

of  Rome,  and  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Civil  Society, 
has  not  tructed  his  glory  to  those  works  akme.  In 
consigning;  his  Cune  to  posterity,  he  has  availed  him- 
self or  his  labours  fai  this  place :  and,  in  his  System  of 
Moral  and  PoUtkal  PhOosoirfiy,  has  given  to  the 
world  a  splendid  memorial  of  hu  academic  eminences 
Of  the  impression,  however,  which  his  lectures  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  them,  and  of 
the  consequent  interest  whidi  they  attracted  to  his 
suMect,  I  can  speak  only  from  the  report  of  his  friends 
and  pupils 

*'  It  is  mrf  so  with  his  illustrious  successor,  now  un- 
fortunately retired  from  the  active  exertions  of  that 
chair  whldi  he  so  king  and  so  gloriously  filled.  Of  all 
which  he  was  in  this  place,  I  can  speak  from  more 
than  report,— from  those  fading*  whidi  I  have  shared 
in  common  with  his  whole  auditory,  Imd  which  many 
of  you,  probably,  have  bad  the  happiness  to  partoko. 
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pige  was  originalljr  -eft  blank,  and  many 
of  these  ahemate  pagea  were  afterwards 
fiJkd  with  new  matter.  The  nianuacript 
ooncaina  numerous  interlineations ;  some- 
nmes  even  four  lines  are  to  be  found  between 
thoee  whidi  were  originally  written,  though 
these  were  not  at  a  conndeniile  distance.  Not- 
withstanding this,  they  are  written  with  such 
distinctneas,  that  it  is  believed  that  after  much 
care  and  attention  this  editioo  is  printed  al- 
mott  vmhaUm  et  Uitrmtm,  As  the  lectures 
were  not  pfepared  for  the  pnm,  they  do  not 
appear  wwMNit  some  of  the  disadvantages  of 
posthnnoas  publications.  There  is  an  awk- 
waniiieflB  m  some  of  the  forms  of  eroresaion 
that  hmnediately  presents  itself  to  the  eye ; 
thoi%;h  even  this  has  a  certain  value,  as  af- 
fording evidence  of  perfect  eenuineness. 
The  reeapitulatory  statements  sIm),  being  in- 
tended for  the  convenience  of  the  auditors 
for  whom  the  lectures  were  iirqwred,  are  not 
aKr^  to  be  found  where  Uie  nature  of  the 
tnbiiect  might  suggest.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  style  occasionally  bears  the  marks  of 
the  dreomstances  in  wmch  the  author  was 
placed  ;  and  the  want  of  the  benefit  of  notes 
may  sometimes  be  enerienced.  Some 
other  imperfections  might  perhaps  be  men- 


it  Is  Imponilile  for  me— If,  on  an  oecasloa  like  the 
preaeat,  I  mey  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  own  faeltQgs 
— it  la  unpoHiDle  Cor  me  to  ioftgft  the  time  when  1  lat 
wlme  Ton  now  tit,  and  when  all  the  wonden  and  all 
the  deugbts  of  inteileetual  phikMopby  were  Ant  re. 
Tcaledto  me.  by  that  luadnout  reaaon.  whidi  eould 


adcnce  dcH^tfuL 
■•There  Kin  c 
tfaete  ia  ■  love  of  light  in  crefy  eye  that  is  eapable  of 
virion.    Bot  the  permanent  etftetc'^'" 


doquenee,  which  must  have  rendered  any 
every  bosom  some  love  of  truth,  as 


Bnt  the  permanent  eflbct  of  Hnuumsuaw.  w 

interest,  which  truih  produoes  in  the  mud, 

I  as  mndk  on  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is 

as  on  the  knowledge  itsdf.    ' 


xnpeet.  sdenoe  is  truly  like  that  common  su 

"'lie  has  been  so  often  oompared.    It  is  not  in 


the  mere  intansity  of  light  that  the  charm  consists. 
The  chief  enchanhncnt  is  in  the  divenlty  of  oolouxs 
hito  whieh  it  flows,  ademhtf  every  ol^JecC  which  it  en- 
ables us  to  prrwiiw.  And  though  it  would  have  been 
no  small  blessing  of  nature  to  nave  poured  ileht  on 
the  eye  of  man,  though  all  had  been  one  tm^eneu, 
diitingakfaingoUccta  only  as  more  or  less  brilliant,  how 
mudi  more  sraeNMBs  Is  her  bounty,  when  she  spreads, 
m  inexhansOble  prafiision  of  tinU.  her  innumerable 
MosMms  at  our  feet,— when  she  can  bid  us  look  to  the 
valley,  and  the  zock,  and  the  forest,  and  the  ocean, 
and  the  heavens,  and  eqjoy,  in  all  its  magnifloent  varie* 
ties,  that  ra^anee,  ftom  whidi,  in  Its  undivided  splen- 
dour. Che  eye  must  soon  have  turned  away,  with 
wcarraces  and  pain. 

"  In  this  happy  art,  «f  tlirowlqg.  of 
whidi  he  treated,  not  Bght  alone,  but  those  cokmn 


tioned,  but  they  ar«  all  of  mmor  importance, 
and  do  not  in  any  degree  affect  the  essential 
excellences.  Indeed,  consideriiw  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  work  appears, 
it  is  matter  of  admiration  that  the  dSefects 
should  be  so  trivial ;  and  that  lectures,  pos- 
sessing so  great  and  varied  merits,  should 
have  been  printed  in  the  form  in  whidi  they 
were  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  academi- 
cal instruction,  without  requiring  any  altera^ 
tion,  is  altogether  without  a  pcnlleL  For 
metaphysical  acuteness,  profound  and  liberal 
views,  refined  taste,  varied  learning,  and  phi- 
losophical eloquence,  all  under  the  guidance 
of  a  spirit  breathing  the  purest  philuithropy 
and  piety,  they  may  challenge  comparison 
with  any  woric  that  was  ever  published ;  and 
though  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Brown  may  re- 
gret that  they  should  not  have  received  his 
last  corrections,  the  circumstance  is  of  little 
real  importance  either  to  their  value  or  to  his 
own  fome ;  for  it  may  be  safelv  predicted,  that 
even  in  their  present  form  they  will  always 
continue  asplendidmoQumentof  Dr.  Brown's 
academical  exertions,  «id  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  aooesaions  that  was  ever 
made  to  the  Philoaophy  of  Mind. 


which  render  light  Itsdfenehanthig,  Mr.  Stewart  was 
eminently  suoeeHflil.  Yet  the  grwt  merit  of  his  leo* 
tnrcs  was  something  mora  tfian  this.  It  was  not  the 
mere  statement  of  a  series  of  truths  In  most  lucid  or- 
der, and  the  deooiatlon  of  these  witha  rich  and  varied 
piaAaslon  of  imagry  and  appcopriate  expression,  but 
an  doqucnoe  of  a  nigher  kind ;  that  eloguenoe  of  esio- 
fien,  die  most  animatiiig  because  itself  the  most  ani- 
mated, to  whksh  genius  fiadeed  is  neeeeiary,  but  which 
tins  alooe  is  fncaiuiWe  of  producing.  There  are 
ay  most  pioltaund  rcasooen^  who  lay  down  their 


series  of  arguments  so  demonstmtlvriy,  and  yet  so 
coldly,  that  our  assent,  which  we  cannot  wluihokl 
ftom  them,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  reluctant ;  and 
there  are  many  most  ingenious  rhetoricians  who  know 
howtoadoni  whatever  they  write  or  say,  with  oraa. 
menta  so  rich  and  so  fkultleai,  that  we  almost  fed  it  a 
sort  of  faOustice  not  to  be  delighted  with  them,  and 
who  want  nothing  to  prove  them  truly  eloquent  but 
the  mnpathy  of  those  whom  they  address.  Far  dif. 
ferent  was  the  doquenee  of  Mr.  Stewart  Even  in 
treating  of  suljects  abstract  and  severe  in  themselves, 
it  made  itself  truly  felt,  as  domunee  of  the  heart.  It 
did  not  merdy  convhtee  of  truth,  tint  it  impretted 
with  the  oonvfction.  It  asrimilatcd,  while  the  magic 
lasted,  every  mind  to  its  own  ardour,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing that  philosophic  spirit,  whidi  is  better  ftian 
-philoaophy,  led  the  mind  beyond  the  mere  acqui- 
foafrwe  of  ttie  moment,  to  dwell  on  the  suUecU  which 
it  loved,  and  eiamlne  and  disoover  (br  itself. 

"  On  the  loss  which  you  have  sutfcred,  and  whidi  the 
Univerrity  has  suOteed,  by  the  retirement  of  my  illostri- 
ous  colleague,  it  is  unncoessary  to  enlarge.  But  there  is 
some  comfort  in  thinking  that  he  is  not  wholly  lost  to 
us  I  that  in  his  retirement  he  wilt  conttaiue  that  great 
office  of  instruction,  whidi  he  began  and  prosocuted 
so  IndeAitinbly  in  this  place ;  and  uat,  tn  his  writings, 
we  shall  sdll  be  partaken  of  all  that  eloquence  whldi 
outlives  the  moment. 

«<  In  the  perusal  of  the  works,  with  whidi  his  lei- 
sure cannot  fUI  to  enrich  us,  you  may  truly  concdve 
yoursdTcs  as  HsTwiing  to  him  still ;  not  indeed  in  a 
narrow  auditory,  but  with  that  great  audience  of  man- 
kind, in  which,  ftom  the  long  series  of  generations 
that  are  yet  toexist,  patriots  and  philosophers  are  listen* 
Ing  with  you,  inspired  and  animated  to  virtue  by  the 
same  truttis,  with  which  he  instructs,  and  warms,  and 
purifies  bis  contemporaries.  'Nequeenim  debet  opcri* 
bus  ^us  obesse,  quod  vivit  An  si  inter  eos  quoa 
nunquam  vidimus  florulsset,  non  solum  libroe  que, 
venimetiam  Imagines  oonquirererous,  i;jusdemnuno 
honor  prsesentis  et  gratia  quasi  satietale  langucsoet  ? 
At  hoe  pravum  malignumque  est,  non  admirari  homi- 
nem  admiratione  digniuimuro,  qulavidere,  aUoaui, 
audire,  oomplecti,  nee  laudaro  tantum,  verum  etuun 
,  ainare  contingit**  ** 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  TWENTIETH  EDITION. 

Not  long  after  the  deaili  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  gifted  author  of  these 
"  Leotubbs  on  the  Philosopht  or  the  Humak  Mind/' some  animadyersions  were  made 
on  them,  and  supposed  omissions  pointed  out,  bj  the  Bey.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
who  was  in  consequence  requested  to  write  a  preface  to  the  ''  Leotubbs  oe  Ethios," 
to  which  alone  his  objections  applied,  and  which  comprised  only  the  last  twenty-seven 
Lectures  in  the  series.  These  occupy  the  concluding  portion  of  the  third  yolume  of 
the  fine  edition,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  ;  and  the  reader  will  find  them  in  pp. 
486—675  of  the  present  edition,  which  is  printed  in  one  bulky  volume,  with  small 
type,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students.  In  compliance  with  this  solicitation,  the 
"  Ethics"  were  accordingly  published,  as  a  separate  treatise,  In  a  portable  size ;  and 
were  introduced  in  a  brief  pre&ce  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 

The  gentl^oum  to  whom  the  copy-right  of  the  Hundred  Lectures  now  belongs, 
having  been  importuned  to  prefix  to  the  whple  series  Dr.  Chalmers's  preliminaiy 
remarks,  and  no  longer  to  restrict  them  to  the  "  Ethics,''  has  consented  to  insert 
them,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  (the  twentieth)  impression.  Such  a  course  is  deemed 
the  more  expedi^it,  in  oonsequence  of  the  strictures  on  Dr.  Chalmers  by  the  Bev« 
David  Welsh,  D.D.,  the  clever  and  amiable  biographer  of  Dr.  Brown,  which  occur  in 
one  of  the  notes  appended  to  the  preceding  Memoir,  p.  !ezz.  Without  the  production 
of  this  pre£»ce,  though  it  was  originally  intended  for  a  small  part  of  the  Lectures, 
we  should  be  left  to  conjecture  the  bearing  of  those  strictures ;  and  the  author  to 
whom  they  were  designed  to  apply  would  still  be  nameless.  For,  the  delicate  and 
Christian  feeling  of  Dr.  Welsh,  highly  to  be  commended  by  every  right-hearted  man, 
had  induced  him  purposely  to  omit  all  mention  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  name,  who  had 
always  prized  the  distinction  of  being  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Dr.  Brown : 
and  Dr.  Welsh  was  acknowledged  the  friend  of  both.  Of  this  gentleman  the  reader's 
opinion  will  be  much  enhanced  when  he  has  perused  the  sul^oined  extract,  from  his 
elegant  note,  which  exhibits  in  fine  combination  his  firmness  and  urbanity : — > 

"  To  the  approbation  which  has  been  so  generally  expressed  by  the  public,  there 
has  been  one  exception,  and  only  one,  deserving  the  name;  and  that,  too,  fit>ma 

quarter  whence  least  of  all  it  could  have  been  expected Sincere  though  my 

respect  is  for  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  eminent  individual  referred  to,  I  can  well 
bear  his  censure,  when  I  consider  how  it  was  incurred,  and  with  whom  it  is  shaded. 

The  mere   expression  of  un&vourable  opinion,  from  however  respected  a 

quarter,  may  be  left,  without  argument,  to  the  decision  of  the  public,  especially  when 
that  opinion  is  neutralized  by  the  different  statements  which  had  come  from  the  same 

pen In  ordixiSLry  csaea,  the  jealousies  of  authors  mayafiford  legitimate  matter 

for  amusement  and  ridicule ;  but  where,  in  circumstances  so  sacred,  there  has  been 
such  a  melancholy  departure  from  that  dignified  benignity  of  temper,  and  that 
generous  approval  of  kindred  genius,  which  had  been  exhibited  on  aU  former 
occasions,  consecrating  a  great  name  to  our  veneration,  and  shedding  a  mild  lustra 
upon  the  severest  pursuits  of  science,  there  is  room,  for  nothing  but  mortification  and 
regret." 

Though  all  Dr.  Brown's  friends  felt  much  aggrieved  on  the  appearance  of  this 
Preface,  yet  they  perceived  that  it  contained  a  very  discreet  admixture  of  praise  and 
blame.  Dr.  Chalmers  did  not  damn  with  fidnt  praise,  but' distributed  eommenda> 
UoDB  in  laudable  profusion ;  and  in  encountering  passages  of  mild  vituperation,  one  is 
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flometimes  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  intention.  The  general  purport,  however,  of  theae  his 
'^ sententious  deliverances"  seems  to  have  been  a  wish  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
rader  his  own  firm  pennasion,  that  a  theological  Lecturer  on  Ethics  was  the  only 
man  to  do  full  justice  to  his  enlarged  ideas  on  the  subject  But  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther the  good  Doctor  would  hare  discovered  one  among  his  clerical  contemporaries 
whom  he  would  hare  consented  to  describe  in  such  complimentary  language  as  that 
in  which  he  here  speaks  of  his  friend,  the  deceased  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

''We  have  been  called  upon/ says  Dr.  Chalmers,  ''to  write  a  recommendatory 
Prefiiice.  But,  besides  the  presumption  of  such  an  unneceasaiy  office  for  a  work  of  such 
high  public  estimation,  we  hold  it  a  better  introduction  to  any  work,  if  a  heading  for 
it  be  at  all  required,  that,  instead  of  an  unqualified  panegyric,  it  should  be  more  in 
the  character  of  an  honest  and  impartial  review.  Meanwhile,  where  there  is  such  a 
body  of  sound  principle  so  ably  and  eloquently  advocated,  and  such  an  immeasurable 
superiority  over  all  Uie  merely  human  systems  of  Moral  Philosophy,  or  those  where 
the  Bcience  is  treated  apart  from  Bevelation,  which  we  are  acquainted  with, — ^we  are 
most  unwilling  to  refuse  our  testimony. 

"  But  it  may  well  and  rightly  be  asked, '  Does  the  volume  now  given  of  Bbowh's 
B(hieal  Ledvret  present  us  either  with  a  perfect  theory  of  virtue  and  of  man's  moral 
censdtntion  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  a  perfect  directoiy  of  moral  conduct  upon  the 
other]'  Our  brief  and  general  reply  to  this  question  is,  that,  in  our  opinion,  such  a 
work  still  is,  and  may  long  remain,  a  desideratum,  not  in  the  literature  of  England 
only,  but  in  the  literature  of  the  worid.  But  we  ask  in  turn.  What  would  have 
become  of  any  of  the  sciences,  all  of  which  are  progressive,  if  no  work  had  been 
valued  or  recommended  till  the  science  had  reached  its  point  of  greatest  possible 
advancement,  and  a  treatise  could  have  been  written  upon  it  in  a  style  altogether 
worthy  of  the  then  attained  optimism  1 

"On  the  subject  of  human  virtue  we  hold  Dr.  Brown  to  have  argued  most  ably 
and  successfully ;  and  can  assure  his  many  philosophical  admirers,  that  our  best  and 
highest  theologians  think  with  him, — ^that  virtue  is  right,  not  because  God  wills  it» 
but  that  God  wills  it  because  it  is  right. 

**  There  are  other  subjects  besides,  on  which  the  reader  will  attain  to  a  greater 
satisfiiction  and  a  sense  of  fulness,  by  reading  the  two  authors  [Bishop  Butler  and  Dr. 
Brown]  in  coi\junetion,  and  thus  blending  together  the  lights  which  are  respectively 
cast  on  their  common  argument :  First,  by  the  sagacity  of  Butler ;  and  then  by  the 
ingenuity,  along  Vith  the  fine  flowing  illustrative  eloquence,  and  the  inimitable 
touches  of  grace  and  delicacy  which  are  strewn  over  the  field  of  his  inquiries^  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown.  But,  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  Smith's  Theory  qf  Moral  Senti- 
maUs,  the  latter  of  those  two  great  metaphysicians  and  moralists  whom  we  have  now 
been  comparing  together,  necessarily  stands  alone;  and  we  gladly  refer  to  this 
chapter  of  Dr.  Brown's  work,  as  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  his  great  argumenta- 
tive and  analytic  powers. 

"But  the  beauty  of  such  moral  pictures  as  he  has  drawn,  and  an  enthusiasm  like 
his  on  the  side  of  goodness  and  truth,  must  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom ;  and  will 
meet  with  an  abiding  testimony  frx^m  men  of  wisdom  and  worth  throughout  aU  ages. 

"  We  would  speak  not  merely  of  our  great  estimation,  but  of  our  personal  gratitude 
for  his  writings.  There  is  no  author  who  has  not  expressly  treated  of  revelation, 
whose  mental  philosophy  suggests  so  many  accordances  between  the  science  of  mind, 
and  the  subject  matter  of  Christianity.  From  the  wide  territory  of  thought  over 
which  he  expatiates,  there  is  no  enlightened  student,  enlightened  (we  mean)  both  in 
philosophy  and  in  Holy  Writ,  who  might  not  gather  from  it  firesh  proo&  and  illustra- 
tions on  the  side  of  the  Christian  argument 

These  and  other  passages  from  Dr.  Chalmers's  Prefiice  evince  the  high  admiration 
which  he  entertained  for  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  and  his  Lectures.  The  bright  and  solid 
praiae  conveyed  in  these  extracts  cannot  be  sullied  by  the  lew  specks  which  the 
Tsncnbla  animadvertor  reckons  as  his  own  discoveries. 

LomUm,  i860. 


PREFACE 

•      TO  DR  BBOWN'S  LECTITRBS  ON  ETHICS.* 
BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D. 


THir  wlio  have  read  Dr.  Brown's 
Lectorett  miuit  at  once  be  sensible,  that 
there  is  not  the  same  proportional  amount 
of  serore  and  searching  analysis  in  the 
Ethical  part  of  his  course,  which  they  find 
in  the  first  yolnme,  occupied  with  his 
inyestigationa  and  views  on  the  Mental 
Philosophy.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  Hot  that  there  is 
not  room  in  this  department  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  most  profound  and  subtle  discri- 
mination, both  in  making  good  a  just 
description  of  the  mental  processes  and 
phenomena  which  hare  to  do  with  our 
states  of  moral  judgment  and  moral  feel- 
ing, and  in  assigning  the  objective  princi- 
ples of  the  science.  But  over  and  above 
the  strict  philosophy  of  the  subject,  there 
is  in  it  a  high  practical  importance, 
possessing  in  itself  the  most  urgent  claims 
on  the  attention  of  the  Professor;  and 
making  it  indeed  an  imperative  duty  that 
he  should  pass  onward  from  the  laws, 
whether  of  human  emotion  or  thought,  to 
the  lessons  and  the  obligations  of  human 
virtue.  There  was,  besides,  a  great  tempta- 
tion—were it  for  nothing  else  than  the 
relief  and  relaxation  of  his  students,  after 
the  fiktigue  of  those  arduous  speculations 
through  which  he  had  before  conducted 
them— that  he  should  regale  both  himself 
and  them,  by  setting  forth  in  perspective 
the  grace  and  loveliness  of  those  virtues 
the  principle  of  which  he  had  just  been 
labouring  to  explore.  Let  us  not  wonder, 
then,  that  the  philosophical  savant  should, 
on  such  occasions^  have  become  the  rheto- 
rician or  the  monitor;  and,  indeed,  we 
should  have  held  it  an  unpardonable 
defect,  had  he  not  felt  the  impulse  to  com- 
municate of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  to  the  youth  who 
sat  before  him.  They  who  personally 
knew  him  will  at  once  recognise,  in  some 
of  the  representations  which  are  here 
given,  a  picture  of  that  very  gentleness  and 
refinement  by  which  himself  was  character- 
ized. It  is  this  mixture  of  the  more 
popular  and  engaging  with  things  of 
abstruser   quality  which,  in  our  opinion. 


makes  it  so  adyisable  that  these  Leclores 
should  be  given  to  the  world  in  the  form 
of  a  separate  publication. 

But  it  may  well  and  rightly  be  asked. 
Does  the  volume  now  given  of  Brown's 
Ethical  Lectures,  does  it  present  us  dther 
with  a  perfect  theory  of  virtue  and  of  man's 
moral  constitution  on  the  one   hand,  or 
with  a  perfect  directory  of  moral  conduct 
upon  the  other)     Our  brief  and  general 
reply  to  this  question   is,   that,  in    our 
opinion,  such  a  work  still  is,  and  may  long 
remain,  a  desideratum, — ^not  in  the  litera- 
ture of  England  only,  but  in  the  literature 
of  the  world.    But  we  ask  in  turn.  What 
would  have  become  of  any  of  the  sciences, 
all  of  which  are  progressive,  if  no  work  had 
been   valued   or   recommended   till    the 
science  had  reached,  (what   none  of  the 
sciences  has  yet  done,  and  perhaps  never 
will  in  our  present  state,)-— had  readied  its 
point   of  greatest   possible  advancement^ 
and  a  treatise  could   have  been  written 
upon  it  in  a  style  altogether  worthy  of  the 
then  attained  optimism)    There  is  many 
a  book  which  has  fidled,  and  must  necessa- 
rily fail,  in  giving  the   full  and   perfect 
exposition  of  a  subject;  and  which  yet 
deserves  a  high,  and  it  may  even  be  for  a 
time  the  highest,  place  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject.     It  is  upon  the  strength  of 
each  successive  work,  as  by  the  footsteps  of 
an  ascending  ladder,  that  all  science  is 
carried  upward   to   higher   and    higher 
elevations,— keeping  its  ground  perhaps  for 
a  generation  or  two,  and  yet  not  supersed- 
ing its  predecessors,  so  as  that  th^  shall 
altogether  vanish  for  some  ages  at  least 
from  the  sight  and  remembrance  of  the 
Uterary  public    Such  has  been  the  history 
of  learning  from   the   beginning  of  the 
world ;  and  hence  the  danger  of  coming 
forth  with  a  eulogy  on  a  work  which  might 
be  altogether  preposterous,  if  given  without 
respect  to  the  future  enlargements,  or  even 
the  future  corrections,  that  may  be  await- 
ing its  doctrines  and  its  views.    It  is  true 
that  a  Professor  in  a  college  is  in  the  best 
and  likeliest  circumstances  fbr  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  treatise  on  the  sulject  of  bis  own 


*  Leetum  luUL— c ;  pp.  486--e76,  ia  this  ediUoo. . 
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ebiir,  wMch  might  bid  fidr,  if  not  to  be 
complete^ — ^for  who  caa  aaaign  a  limit  to 
any  of  the  edencesf— at  least,  as  ftr  aa  it 
goes,  to  be  inynbierable.  By  the  Baccessiye 
Tn<rfeH1ng  and  remodelling,  year  after  year, 
of  the  prelections  which  he  delirers,  he 
may  bequeath  to  his  saccessois  a  specimen 
of  very  choice  anthorship.  It  is  tme  we 
read  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Brown  that  he 
added  and  amoided  very  little  upon  his 
coarse,  after  the  second  year  of  his  profes- 
aoiahip.  Bat  another  explanation  might 
be  giren  of  this  than  that  he  thought  his 
preparations  did  not  admit  either  of  fhr- 
iher  enlaigement  or  farther  rectification; 
ihoa^  it  most  be  allowed  by  all  to  haye 
been  a  truly  marvellons  achierement  that 
so  great  a  work  dioold  have  been  acoom- 
I^i^ed  within  so  brief  a  period.  My  own 
theory,  however,  on  the  matter  is,  the  dis- 
like, which  Dr.  Brown  may  have  dared  in 
with  some  other  aathors,  to  the  business  of 
recasting,  or  retouching  in  any  way,  their 
older  eompositionSb  It  seems  to  me  iden- 
tical with  the  dislike  which  many  painters 
feel  at  makiug  a  copy  <rf  their  own  pio- 
tores;  and  so  both  the  writer  and  the 
artist  find  themselves  more  congenially 
employed  idien  engaged  with  new  works 
and  new  objeets  altogether.  But  whatever 
cause  may  be  assigned  for  this  peculiarity 
in  the  eonstmction  of  Brown's  Lectures,  it 
hinders  not  that  the  volume  to  which  we 
now  prefix  these  sentences  may  both  be 
entitled  to  a  most  respectful  attention  from 
eveiy  student  of  mond  science,  and  to 
place  in  many  a  general  library;  and  yet 
thai  there  might  remain  much  to  supple- 
ment^ and  some  things  to  modify,  ere  a 
work  shall  be  fhmied  which  might  abide  a 
text-book  and  a  standard  work  upon 
Ethical  Science  to  all  generations. 

With  these  explanations,  we  feel  ourselves 
at  perfect  liberty  either  to  animadvert 
upon,  or  to  eulogize,  the  various  passages 
of  this  work,  just  as  we  find  occasion.  We 
have  been  called  upon  to  write  a  reoom- 
mendatory  preface:  but,  berides  the  pre- 
sumption of  such  an  unneeeasaiy  office  for 
a  work  of  such  high  public  estimation,  we 
hold  it  a  better  introduction  to  any  work, 
if  a  heading  for  it  be  at  all  required,  that, 
instead  of  an  unqualified  panegyric,  it 
should  be  more  in  the  character  of  an 
honest  and  impartial  review.  But  the 
very  few  pages  we  can  afibrd  forbid  any 
formal  undertaking  of  this  sort;  and 
meanwhilo— where  there  is  such  a  body  of 
sound  prindple  so  ably  and  eloquently 
advocated,   and   such    an    immeasurable 


superiority  over  all  the  merely  human 
systems  of  Moral  Philosophy,  or  those 
where  the  science  is  treated  apart  from 
Revelation,  which  we  are  acquainted  with 
— ^we  are  most  unwilling  to  refuse  our 
testimony,  and  the  more  as  we  are  permit- 
ted to  accompauy  it  with  such  suggestions 
as  we  venture  to  think  might  be  profitable 
to  the  reader.  We  have  only  to  apologize 
for  the  sententious  air  of  the  deliverances 
which  follow,— Sententious,  because  within 
our  narrow  limits,  necessarily  short,  and  not 
because  framed  in  an  authoritative  or  un- 
kind spirit  towards  one  whose  writings,  when 
taken  in  coiyunction  with  those  of  certain 
others,  and  more  especially  of  Bishop 
Butler  and  Dugald  Stewart,  might— once 
that  the  phUoeophy  of  the  Christian  aigu- 
ment  is  better  understood — prove  emi- 
nently helpful  in  propitiating  the  higher 
reason  of  the  countiy,  and  gaining  it  over 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  Trutifi  and  Righte- 


First,  then,  we  are  persuaded,  that  had 
he  revised  these  rapidly-prepared,  and, 
because  gotten  up  with  something  like  the 
speed  and  power  of  ma^c,  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  class,  these  wonderful  Lectures»~- 
had  he  revised  them  into  a  wary  and  well« 
digested  treatise,  we  feel  hopeful  that  not 
one  expression  would  have  escaped  from 
him,  which  could  have  at  all  countenanced 
the  idea  that  virtue  was  a  thing  of  mere 
arbitrary  constitution,  or  at  all  dependent 
for  its  reality  and  being  on  the  mere 
organism  of  man's  moral  nature.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  own  Natural  Theology, 
apart  firom  the  scripture  which  tells  us  that 
Qod  made  man  in  his  own  image,  leads  to 
a  different  conclusion.  We  can  certainly 
imagine  a  race  so  constituted  as  to  do 
homage  to  a  standard  and  code  of  morality 
different  from,  nay,  opposite  to,  our  own  in 
all  its  articles.  But  then,  as  Dr.  Brown 
well  expresses  it^  we  must  have  been 
created  by  a  difiiarent  Being  ih>m  Him, 
who,  in  constituting  us  such  as  we  are, 
hath  given  us  an  irresistible  evidence  for 
the  virtues  of  our  estimation  having  had 
their  residence,  as  so  man^r  eternal  verities^ 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Godhead.  The 
habit  of  substituting  for  the  objective 
reality  of  things  the  feelings  or  the  percep- 
tions of  our  own  minds,  would  lead,  if 
carried  out,  to  a  universal  P^honism, 
frt>m  which  our  only  refiige  is  in  the  belief 
of  a  Deity.  We  can  fency  an  atheist  to 
limit  the  reign  and  the  reality  of  virtue,  by 
looking  on  it  as  commensurate  only  with 
the  species.     But  he   who  believes  "the 
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nmresBality  of  yiriue  to  be  co-extenslve 
irith  the  minds  in  which  its  emotions 
arise/  (p.  494,)  and  further  helieves  that  he 
thus  feels  because  thus  fiuhioned  by  the 
hand  and  after  the  mind  of  the  Deity, 
must  mean  a  great  deal  more  by  the  essen- 
tial distinctions  of  morality;  and,  carrying 
the  speculation  upward  to  the  Being  in 
whom  these  emotions  originate,  must 
r^ard  yirtue  as  a  thing  of  stable  existence, 
haying  its  fixed  and  concrete  reality  in  the 
Biyine  nature. 

But  the  yeiy  principle  on  which  we 
should  modify  certain  expressions  of  Dr. 
Brown,  in  regard  to  the  objectiye  and  the 
suljectiye  of  human  yirtue,  is  the  principle 
on  which  we  hold  him  to  be  so  eminently 
sound  in  his  observations  on  what  he  has 
chosen  to  designate  as  the  Theological* 
System  of  Morals.  Our  only  exception,  in 
flEhct,  is  to  the  title  whith  he  has  affixed  to 
it.  The  theory  which  resolves  all  virtue 
into  the  law  or  will  of  God,  may  be  termed, 
or  as  some,  we  fear,  woidd  feel,  may  be 
stigmatized,  by  having  the  name  fastened 
on  it  of  the  Theological  System  of  Ethics. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  the  Ethical 
System  of  our  best  theologians.  We  are 
sure  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  creed  or 
theology  of  those  whom  we  hold  to  be  the 
soundest  and  ablest  thinkers  in  our  science. 
The  primary  founts^n-head  of  morality  is 
placed  by  them,  not  in  the  wUl  of  God,  but 
— ^in  what  is  prior  to  will,  and  to  all  jurispru- 
dence— in  the  nature  of  God.  Virtue, 
when  impressed  on  a  tablet  of  jurispru- 
dence, whether  regarded  as  the  law  of  the 
heart,  or  as  the  law  of  a  written  revelation, 
they  hold  to  be  but  a  transcript  from  the 
anterior  tablet  of  the  Divine  character.  It 
is  true  that»  along  with  Dr.  Brown,  they 
esteem  it  as  the  prime  duty  of  man  to  obey 
the  will  of  God ;  but  not  because  that  will 
is  the  creator  of  virtue,  which,  uncreated  as 
the  Deity  himself,  forms  the  eternal  recti- 
tude of  an  eternal  and  all-perfect  Being. 
On  this  subject,  along  with  the  single 
objection  we  have  made  to  his  nomencla- 
ture, we  hold  Dr.  Brown  to  have  argued 
most  ably  and  successfully ;  and  can  assure 
his  many  philosophical  admirers,  that  our 
best  and  highest  theologians  think  with 
him — ^that  yirtue  is  right,  not  because  God 
wills  it,  but  that  God  wills  it  because  it  is 
right. 

And  there  is  another  most  important 
coincidence  between  the  ethical  views  of 
Dr.  Brown  and  what  is  conceived  by  the 
ablest  expounders  of  Christian  truth  to  be 
orthodox  in  theology.    We  esteem  it  to  be 


one  of  his  most  successful  achievements, — 
the  utter  demolition  which  he  has  effected 
of  the  Selfish  System  of  Morals ;  in  which 
category  is  included  the  Moral  Philosophy 
of  Dr.  Faley,  as  being  but  an  enlargement 
of  the  Selfish  System— the  one,  proper]|r  so 
called,  making  the  essence  of  virtne  to  lie 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  own  good  in  time; 
and  the  other,  still  in  the  pursuit  of  onr 
own  good,  but  of  our  good  in  eternity. 
The  principle  which  most  avails  him  in 
the  work  of  refutation  is  that  for  which  the 
world  was  first  indebted  to  Bishop  Butler, 
in  one  of  his  Fifteen  .Sermons,  which, 
taken  all  in  all,  form  a  most  invaluable 
repertory  of  sound  ethical  doctrine,  whe- 
ther as  grounded  on  the  lessons  of  strictly 
moral  science,  or  on  the  admirable  and 
original  views  presented  by  their  author,  of 
man's  moral  constitution.  The  principle 
to  which  we  now  advert  is  the  distinctioo 
which  Butler  so  well  elucidates,  betweeu 
the  object  on  which  our  affection  rests  and 
terminates,  and  the  accompanying  pleasuxe 
which  is  fdt  in  the  indulgence  of  that 
affection.  The  object  of  a  virtuous  affec- 
tion is  distinct  from  the  pleasure  which 
accompanies  its  indulgence;  and  yet  the 
stronger  and  more  intense  that  affection, 
the  greater  will  be  the  enjoyment  that  ia 
yielded  by  its  gratification.  And  so  the 
object  of  our  love  to  God  is  God  himself, 
and  not  the  pleasure  that  we  feel  in  lovii^ 
him ;  and  yet  the  more  intense  that  love^ 
and  so  the  freer  from  all  taint  <^  selfishness^ 
the  greater  will  be  the  eiyoyment  of  self; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  more  disinterested 
the  affection,  the  greater  will  be  that 
resulting  happiness  which  is  at  once  its 
consequence  and  its  reward.  Would  that 
the  evangelical  system  were  better  under- 
stood by  academic  men— when  it  would  at 
once  be  recognised  that  it  stands  not  more 
distinguished  from  the  meagre  and  less 
peculiar  forms  which  are  opposed  to  it,  b/ 
the  artides  of  its  creed,  than  by  the  purer 
and  loftier  virtues  of  its  practical  directly. 
The  distaste  for  its  scriptural  and  pnetiod 
technology  might  at  length  give  way, 
should  it  come  to  be  perceived  that  the 
true  design  of  the  economy  which  it 
unfolds  is  the  restoration  to  num  of  that 
godlike  character  which,  in  the  c^e  of  our 
best  philosophers  and  our  best  poets,  fonns 
the  optimtim  maximum  of  morality — an 
elevaticm  never  to  be  attained  but  through 
a  process  which  the  Bible  describes  in  its 
own  language,  when  it  tells  of  our  being 
''sanctified  by  faith,"  and  our  being 
"renewed  after  the  image  of  Him  who 
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created  u  in  rietliteoiiBiieaB  tnd  tnio  hoU- 

We  staongly  recomme&d  to  the  retdets 
of  thk  Tolume  that  they  pernae  along  irith 
it  the  Seimona  of  Biahop  Boiler,  as  two 
woiks^  both  of  irbich  stand  alike  high  in 
the  existent  liteiatiire  of  Moral  Philoaophj, 
and  both  peeuliarly  fitted  to  be  the  guides 
and  the  aeeompaniments^  and  peih^  Sn 
some  instances  the  eoneetiYeB^  of  eaeh 
other.  It  will  be  found  in  particular  that 
the  singularly  able  and  conclnsiye  reason- 
ing of  Brown  against  the  System  of  Utility, 
deriyes  its  ntmost  degree  <rf  strength  and 
illustration  from  the  distinetion  already 
refierred  to,  as  lumng  been  fiist  made  by 
BnUer,  between  the  terminating  object  of 
any  mental  tendency  or  desire,  snd  the 
pleasure  which  attends  the  indulgence  of 
it  He  by  this  smgle  distinctien  has  Uud 
the  axe  to  the  root  both  of  the  Selfish 
System  in  Moxals  and  of  the  System  of 
Utility;  and  in  the  f(^citotts  analogy 
which  he  has  pointed  ont  between  any  of 
our  special  affections,  the  yirtaous  affection 
if  we  will,  and  the  appetite  of  hunger— ve 
are  made  dearly  to  peroeiye  the  prinelple 
on  which  the  lefiitatien  of  both  these 
theories  might  be  made  to  resL  There  is 
an  instant  pleasure  to  self  in  the  exercise 
of  eompaasion,  just  as  there  is  an  instant 
pleasure  to  self  in  the  act  of  eating;  yet 
the  pleasure  in  neither  of  these  cases  k  the 
object  in  yiew— that  object  being  in  the 
one  case  the  relief  of  a  fellow^reatnre  in 
distrees,  and  in  the  other  the  relief  of 
hunger.  And  there  is  a  posterior  benefit 
both  to  self  and  to  society  in  aU  the 
▼irtue^  as,  for  example,  yeradty  and 
jostioe,  just  as  there  is  a  posterior  benefit  to 
the  animal  ecommiy  in  the  use  of  food; 
yet^  without  either  at  these  boiefits  being 
in  view,  man  wiU  eat  nnder  the  impolse  of 
hunger,  and  be  will  act  yirtnoosly  under 
the  impellent  calls  of  troth,  and  int^ty, 
and  honour.  There  are  other  subjects 
besides  on  which  the  reader  will  attatn  to  a 
greater  satisfiiction  and  sense  of  fulness,  by 
leading  the  two  anthers  in  conjunction, 
snd  thus  blending  together  the  lights 
which  are  respectiyely  cast  cm  their  com- 
mon'argument :  first,  by  the  sagacity  of 
Bntler,  and  then  by  the  ingenuity  al<mg 
with  the  fine  flowing  iUustiatiye  eloquence 
and  the  inimitable  touches  oi  grace  and 
delieacy  which  are  strewn  oyer  the  field  of 
bis  mquiries  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  But» 
in  his  masterly  exposure  (rf  Smith's  Theory 
of  Moral  S^Uments,  the  latter  of  those 
two  great  metaphysicians  and    moralists 


whom  we  haye  now  been  comparing 
together,  necessarily  standa  alone;  and  we 
gkidly  refer  to  this  chapter  of  his  woric,  aa 
one  (tf  the  happiest  specimens  of  his  gireat 
argnmentatjye  and  analytic  powera.* 

Bvt  there  is  one  other  oceasion  on  which 
Butler  must  be  called  in  as  an  indispens' 
aUe  aaxiliaiy,  to  leetiiy  and  supplement 
what  we  cannot  help  regarding  ne  a  seriovs 
deficiency  in  the  speculatlonaeifDr.  Brown, 
who  has  not  once  adyerted  to  the  greatest 
discoyery,  and  in  itself  the  most  important 
and  precious  truth  within  the  whole  eom- 
paas  <^  ethical  adenoe;  we  mean  the 
fsmoos  doctrine  which,  though  felt  in  all 
agest,  and  hj  eyery  possessor  of  a  moral 
nature,  was  first  announced  to  the  world  by 
the  illustrioua  English  prelate,  under  the 
title  of  the  Supremacy  of  Conscience.  The 
doctrine  itself  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  any 
exceptions  wbich  might  be  taken  to  this 
title,  or  eyen  though  Dr.  Brown  should 
haye  succeeded  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
name ;  for  he  will  nerer  be  able  to  rid  aa 
of  the  notion  of  a  moral  sense^  Bat  the 
truth  is,  that  we  like  his  conception,  and 
hold  it  to  be  a  felicitous  one,  by  which, 
instead  of  yiewing  the  mind  as  we  should 
an  organic  structure^  made  up  of  yarioua 
£scultie8  and  parts,  he  looks  on  the  mind 
aa  one  and  indiyisiUe^  bat  with  the  suscep- 
tibility, at  the  same  time^  of  passing  into 
yarioos  states;  so  that  it  is  the  whole  mind 
which  at  one  time  wills,  and  at  another 
time  remembers,  and  at  another  time 
judges,  and  at  another  feds  a  moral 
recoil  firom  one  sort  of  deed  or  character, 
and  a  liyely  moral  approbation  of  another. 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  that  mode  of 
apprdiending  the  matter,  according  to 
which  all  these  are  yiewed  as  distinct  states 
rather  than  as  distinct  fiiculUes  <tf  the  mind 
— ^though,  for  the  conyouence  of  language 
and  its  needfitl  abbreyiation,  there  must 
for  each  class  of  like  phenomena  be  devised 
one  sommaiy  expreuion,  that  might  be 
comprehensiye  of  them  all;  and  so  we 
haye  had  recourse  to  the  general  words  of 
will,  and  memory,  and  judgmoit :  nor  can 
we  yery  well  see  why  the  dasa  of  cor  moral 
phenomena  and  fodings  should  not  haye 
the  advantage  of  some  sach  generical  term, 
too,  and  the  moral  sense  should  not  conr 
tinue  to  be  employed  as  the  brief  and  com- 
prehensiye designation  of  them.  For 
oursdyes,  we  no  more  object  to  the  lan- 
guage which  tells  of  a  nunal  sense  than  we 
should  object  to  the  language  which  tolls  of 
a  moral  nature ;  nor  do  we  fod  that  we  any 
more  violato  the  simplicity  of  the  mind  in 
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the  employment  of  Bach  language,  than  we 
violate  the  simpUcitj  oi  any  material  sub- 
stance,  aa  lead,  when  we  apeak  of  ita 
fuaibility,  or  any  other  of  the  propertiee 
which  belong  to  it  On  the  application  of 
a  certain  heat  to  this  metal,  it  paaseB  into  a 
state  of  fluidity ;  just  as  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  certain  acts,  be  they  good  or  enl, 
the  mind  passes  into  the  state  of  moral 
feeling.  Nor  do  we  perceive  any  violence 
done  to  the  philosophy  of  dther  subject 
when  we  speak  of  fdsibiUty  as  a  pro- 
perty or  power  in  the  one  case,  or  of  the 
conscience  and  moral  sense  aa  being  one  of 
the  powers  or  properties  of  mind  In  the 
other.  But)  be  this  aa  it  may,  the  glorious 
doctrine,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the 
glorious  diflooveiy,  of  Bishop  Butler,  can 
no  more  be  got  rid  of  by  Dr.  Brown's 
proposed  refonn  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
science,  than  by  the  hypothesis  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  respecting  the  genera- 
tion of  the  human  conscience.  Let  the 
phenomena  and  feelings  of  our  moral 
nature  be  reduced  to  whatever  term  of 
phraseology,  or  to  whatever  process  of 
formation  they  may,  the  doctrine  of  Butler 
can  in  no  way  be  got  rid  of  but  by  an 
inadequate,  and,  therefore,  untrue,  descrip- 
tion of  the  phenomena  themselves.  It  is 
enough  that  in  every  instance  of  a  moral 
wrong,  there  is,  along  with  the  recoil  of  an 
offended  moral  sensibility,  the  plaint  and 
remonstrance  of  a  felt  invasion  on  a  right- 
ful sovereignty — the  sovereignty  of  what 
may  not  in  hci,  but  what  ought  in  justice, 
to  be  a  ruling  principle  of  the  mind.  The 
supremacy  of  conscience  is  but  a  compen- 
dious expression  for  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  such  phenomena,  of  constant 
and  every-day  occurrence  wherever  human- 
ity is  to  be  found.  It  may  not  be  at  all 
times,  nay,  it  may  seldom,  in  our  d^ene- 
rate  race,  be  the  sovereign  de  facto  ;  but  it 
is  recognised  and  done  universal  homage 
to,  as  the  sovereign  de  /um— the  homage, 
we  mean,  of  a  felt  conviction,  though  not 
of  an  actual  obedience.  The  loyalty  to 
virtue  may  be  univeruJly  (alien  from,  and 
yet  it  be  univenally  felt  that  the  loyalty  is 
due.  Now,  in  the  descriptions  of  Dr. 
Brown,  the  moral  emotion  seems  as  if 
bereft  of  this  capital  and  most  important 
peculiarity,  and  spoken  of  only  as  one  of 
the  many  forces  which  come  into  play 
within  the  human  constitution — ^there  to 
meet  with  other  forces  which,  according  to 
the  rslative  degree  of  their  prevalence  and 
power,  may  or  may  not  have  the  stiperiority 
over  it.    That  they  often  have  the  actual 


superiority  is  the  melanclioly  ezperienoe  of 
all  history :  but  the  rightfol  superiority  of 
the  moral  element  always  remiLia  with  it, 
having  the  sufOnsgea  an^  the  sentimenta  of 
all  men  in  its  &voar— its  place  in  the 
mechanism  of  our  spirits  b^ng  that  of  a 
regulator  in  a  watch,  making  it  clear,  even 
amid  the  aberradona  and  disturbances 
of  a  machinery  iriiich  had  gone  into  dia- 
order,  that  as  the  time-piece  was  made  to 
move  regulariy,  so  man  was  made  to  move 
virtuously.  We  have  no  space  for  the 
further  illustrationa  which  might  be  t^ven 
of  this  subject ;  but  would  earnestly  advise 
the  reader  of  this  volume  to  supplement 
the  deficiency  of  which  we  complain,  by  a 
careful  perusal  and  study  of  Bishop  Butler  a 
Sermons  upon  Human  Nature. 

His  treatment  of  the  elementaiy  ques- 
tions in  morals,  forms  the  most  philoso- 
phical part  of  this  volume.  When  he 
passes  from  these  to  the  description  and 
detail  of  the  particular  virtues,  he  very 
mudi  drops  the  analyst;  and,  instead  of  a 
laborious  and  severe  scrutiny  into  fint 
principles,  sets  before  his  readers  the  moat 
beantifnl  sketches  and  representations  of 
character.  Our  only  remark  is,  that  in  the 
glowing  rapidity  of  these  compositions,  the 
student  may  be  betrayed  into  a  forgetful- 
nesB  of  the  lessons  which  had  formerly  been 
given  to  him—aa,  for  example,  when 
following  his  great  master,  while  he  expa* 
tiates  on  the  excellencies  of  truth  and 
justice,  he  may  be  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
argument  by  which  the  system  of  utility 
had  been  so  ably  disposed  of;  and,  because 
of  the  undoubted  subservience  of  Uiese  two 
molalities  to  the  good  of  society,  which  is 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  in  this  passage  of  the 
work,  is  in  some  danger  after  all  of  becom- 
ing a  utilitarian.  It  is  here  that  the  exu- 
berant eloquence  of  Dr.  Brown  requires  to 
be  chastened  by  the  more  cautious  state- 
ments of  Dngsld  Stewart  on  this  subject,  in 
his  '<  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy."  It  is 
true  that  Dr.  Brown  had  previously  demon- 
strated, in  grappling  with  the  theory  of 
Hume,  that  though  all  the  virtues  were 
useful,  it  is  not  utility  which  constitutes  all 
virtuousnesB ;  and  the  actual  harmony 
which  obtains  between  the  beneficial  and 
the  right,  he  regards  aa  a  contingent  har- 
mony, which  he  resolves  into  the  will  of 
God :  so  that,  instead  of  perverting  this 
great  and  undoubted  fitct,  in  order  to 
vitiate  the  ethical  system,  he  turns  it  to 
the  proper  and  Intimate  purpose  of 
strengthening  therewith  the  foundations  of 
Natural  Theology.    And  it  is  further  true. 
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ifait  Oiig^ld  Stewart  eottceileB  the  poaalbi- 
lity  ai  beneroleaee,  or  a  regard  to  utility, 
being  Uie  sole  principle  of  action  in  the 
Deity.  Tmt<^  of  which,  wc  should  look 
both  on  tmth  and  justioe  as  haying  an 
independent  ▼irtnoosnett  of  their  own, 
eren  in  the  chancter  of  the  Deitj;  nor 
can  we  help  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement^  as  a  most  impressive  evidenoe 
in  fibTOor  of  this  opinion,  and  as  definitely 
fijcing  what^  amid  the  contest  of  these 
great  anthorities,  seems  to  be  conjectural 
and  loose  in  the  speeolations  of  philosophy. 
It  appears  to  na,  howerer,  that  Dr.  Biown 
has  &l]en  into  an  error  which  is  not 
chargeable  upon  Stewart^  when  he  affirms, 
that  foET  every  duty  between  man  and  man, 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  one  side,  and 
a  counterpart  right  on  the  other.  It  is  the 
luty  oi  aU  men  to  be  honest  and  true ;  and 
aU  men  have  a  right  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  which  are  owing,  or  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  which  haye  been  made  to 
them.  But  it  fidlows  not,  that  because  it 
may  be  the  duty  (^  one  man  to  be  benevo- 
lent to  another,  this  other  has  therefore  a 
ri|^t  to  his  boieyolenee.  :A.nd  it  were  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  say,  that  when  it 
may  be  the  duty  of  one  man  to  forgive  an 
offender,  the  offender  has  therefore  a  right 
to  forgiveness.  It  is  therefore  more  than 
a  &eiitious  or  scholastic  distinction,  which 
has  been  instituted  between  the  duties  of 
perfect  and  imperfect  obligation,  whatever 
objections  may  lie  against  the  language 
which  expresses  it  The  distinction  itself 
has  a  real  foundation  in  man's  moral 
natore,  and  by  not  prooeeding  on  it  the 
most  serious  evils  have  been  committed  in 
the  business  of  fegislation. 

But  while  we  have  held  it  our  duty  to 
point  out  Bome  of  the  articles  in  his  ethical 
creed  on  which  we  difier  firom  our  estima- 
ble author,  we  should  hold  it,  at  the  same 
time^  a  most  serious  deficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  ethical  student^  not  to  be  Ailly 
acquainted  with  him.  There  are  some 
doctrines  in  the  science  which  he  has  done 
so  much  to  illustrate  and  adorn,  in  which 
still  there  remains  much  to  controvert  and 
much  to  be  settled,  ere  they  can  be  so 
conclusively  and  folly  established  as  to 
meet  with  universal  acceptance.  But  the 
beauty  of  such  moral  pictures  as  he  has 
drawn,  and  an  enthusiasm  like  his  on  the 
side  of  goodness  and  truth,  must  find  an 
echo  in  every  bosom ;  and  will  meet  with 
an  abiding  testimony  firom  men  of  wisdom 
and  worth  throughout  all  ages. 

We   can   spare  but  one  word  for  the 


Natural  Theology,  which  concludes  this 
volume.  It  deserves  a  high  rank  among 
the  highest  works  of  this  class;  almost  all 
of  which,  however,  treat  the  subject  with- 
out any  the  most  distant  attempt  to  assign 
the  rdation  in  which  it  stands  to  <he 
ChrlBtian  Theology.  Now  holding,  as  we 
do,  that  the  most  important  function  of  the 
Natural,  is  that  of  guiding  the  way  to  our 
Bevealed  Theology,  by  evincing  how  it  is 
that  the  desiderata  of  the  one  are  met  by 
the  counterpart  doctrines  of  the  other,  we 
cannot  but  express  our  preference  for  such 
treatises  as  serve  to  demonstrate  the  luu> 
mony  between  them,  thus  making  Natural 
Theology  fulfil  the  purpose  ascribed  to  the 
law  of  bringing  men  to  Christ 

These  strictures  on  the  works  of  Dr. 
Brown  do  not  proceed  firom  any  feeling  of 
hostility,  but  are  prompted  by  our  high 
sense  of  their  importance.  We  could 
speak  not  merely  of  our  great  estimaUon, 
but  of  our  personal  gratitude  for  his 
writings.  There  is  no  author  who  has  not 
expreesly  treated  of  revelation,  whose 
mental  philosophy  suggests  so  many 
accordances  between  the  science  of  mind 
and  the  subject-matter  of  Christianity. 
From  the  wide  territory  of  thought  over 
which  he  expatiates,  there  is  no  enlight- 
ened student,  enlightened  we  mean  both  in 
philosophy  and  in  holy  writ,  who  might 
not  gather  from  it  fhah  proo&  and  illus- 
trations on  the  side  of  the  Christian  argu-  • 
ment.  And  even  for  the  practical  objects, 
we  are  persuaded,  whether  of  the  Christian 
teacher  whose  office  it  is  to  prepare  the 
weekly  lessons  of  the  pulpit  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  foUow-men,  or  of  the  Christian 
scholar  who  is  bent  on  the  advancement  of 
his  own  personal  religion — should  either  of 
them  but  dwell  thoughtfully  and  intelli- 
gently on  the  pages  of  Dr.  Brown,  he  will 
find,  of  many  views  which  are  g^ven  there 
of  the  workings  of  our  nature,  that  they, 
shed  a  pleasing  and  confirmatory  light  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  moral  dynamics 
of  the  gospel. 

Among  Christians,  there  is  often  a  sensi- 
tive jealousy  and  dislike  of  all  human 
philosophy— a  sicklineBs  and  fearfulneas  of 
recoil  from  it,  wherewith  we  cannot  in  the 
least  sympathize.  We  only  wish  they 
could  ponder  and  apply  the  declaration  of 
scripture,  that  "  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure."  There  is  a  certain  haleness  of 
moral  temperament,  which  can  select,  and 
appropriate,  and  assimilate,  much  of  what  it 
gathers  fix>m  all  the  quarters  of  human 
speculation ;  and  thus  feeds  what  it  thrives 
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upon.  The  aposUe  Paul  ezemplifiaB  thb 
UigeneflB  of  surrey;  and  we  dioald  nj, 
ihtki,  as  dintingnifthftd  from  the  otheia— for 
their  oommon  iouBpiration  did  not  overbear 
the  aatanl  and  complexional  differenoes 
between  them— he  was  the  beet  qualified, 
and  so  the  most  snoeeaBfiil  of  them  all,  both 
for  giving  forth  the  deUreranees  of  a 
strong,  healthfhl,  and  enlightened  mind  on 
those  questions  of  casnistiy  which  per- 
plexed and  agitated  the  weaker  brethren  in 
the  church,  and  also  for  holding  oonTcrse 
with  the  MfNUM  of  his  day.  Such  was  the 
habit  of  the  late  Dr.  Abererombie ;  and, 
from  the  popularity  of  his  writings,  we 
aigne  a  nearer  approximation  and  better 
onderstanding  thui  heretofore,  between  the 
scientific  and  the  sacred  eren  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Utenyry  commonwealth. 


And,  in  condnsion,  we  would  tell  those 
of  fiur  humbler  attainment  in  learning,  that 
th^  should  make  a  study  of  the  lessons, 
here  so  tastefully  and  persoai^Tdy  gireo, 
of  purity,  and  kindness,  and  honour ;  and 
that,  with  the  higher  aids  and  expedients 
which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  placed 
within  their  reach,  they  should  labour  to 
realize  them.  This  were  not  a  deriation 
from  their  holy  and  heaTcnward  path,  but 
in  direct  fulfilment  of  the  apostolic  iiynnc- 
tion, — **  WhatBoerer  things  are  true,  whaU 
soerer  things  are  honest,  wfaatsoerer  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report^  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things." 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


LECTURE  I.— (Introduction.) 


Gentlemen, 

The  subiect,  on  whicb  we  are  about  to  en- 
ter, and  'onbidi  is  to  engage,  I  trust,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  your  attention  for  many 
months,  is  the  PhUoaophy  oflhe  Hvnutn  Mind, 
— ^not  {bat  speculative  and  passive  philosophy 
only,  which  inquires  into  the  nature  of  our  in- 
tellectual part,  and  the  mysterious  connexion 
of  this  with  the  body  which  it  animates,  but 
tliat  practical  science,  which  relates  to  the  du- 
ties, and  the  hopes,  and  the  great  destiny  of 
man,  and  which,  even  in  analyzing  the  powers 
of  his  understanding,  and  tracing  all  the  vari- 
ous modifications  of  which  it  is  individually  sus- 
ceptible, views  it  chiefly  as  a  general  instru- 
ment d  good — an  instrument  by  which  he 
may  have  the  dignity  of  co-opeiating  with  his 
beneficent  Creator,  by  spreaoing  to  others  the 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  happiness  which  he 
is  qualified  at  once  to  enjoy  and  to  difiiise. 

"  Philosophy,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  not  formed 
for  artificial  show  or  delight.  It  has  a  higher 
office  than  to  firee  idleness  of  its  languor,  and 
wear  away  and  amuse  the  long  hours  of  a  day. 
It  is  that  which  forms  and  fashions  the  soul, 
which  gives  to  life  its  disposition  and  order, 
which  points  out  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do^ 
what  it  is  our  duty  to  omiL  It  sits  at  the 
hebn,  and,  in  a  sea  of  perils,  directs  the  course 


of  those  who  are  wandering  through  the  waves.** 
"  Non  est  philosophia  pc^pulare  artifidun^  nee 
ostentationi  palatum ;  non  in  verbis  sed  in  re- 
bus est.  Nee  in  hoc  adhibetur  ut  aliqua  ob- 
lectadone  consumatur  dies,  ut  dematur  otio 
naosea.  Aniroum  format  etfabricat,  vitam 
disponit,  actiones  regit,  agenda  et  omittenda 
demonstrat,  sedet  ad  gubemaculum,  et  per  an- 
dpitia  fluctuantium  dirigit  cursum."* 

Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  great  practical 
object  of  all  philosophy.   If  it  increase  the  hap- 

{)ines8  and  virtue  ofhuman  kind,  it  must  be  al- 
owed  to  have  fulfilled,  to  human  beings,  the 
noblest  of  earthly  ends.  The  greatness  of  this 
primarv  object,  however,  perliaps  fixed  too  ex- 
clusively the  attention  of  liie  moral  inquirers 
of  antiquity,  who,  in  considering  man  as  cf^Mu 
ble  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  in  formrag 
nice  and  subtle  distinctions  as  to  his  supreme 
good,  and  the  means  by  which  he  might  at- 
tain it,  seem  almost  to  have  neglected  the  con- 
sideration of  his  intellectual  nature,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  mere  physical  sdence.  Hence  it  ha^ 
pens,  that,  while  the  systems  of  andent  phi- 
losophy exhibit,  in  many  instances,  a  digmt|r  of 
moral  sentiment  as  high,  or  almost  as  mgh,  as 
the  unassisted  reason  of  man  could  be  supposed 
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to  reach,  and  the  defects  of  which  we  perhaps 
diMX)ver  only  by  the  aid  of  that  purer  light, 
which  was  not  indulged  to  them,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  us  a  single  aimlysis 
of  the  complex  phenomena  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. By  some  of  them,  indeed,  especially  by 
the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics,  much  dialectic  sub- 
tlety  was  employed  in  distinctions,  that  may 
seem  at  first  to  involve  such  an  analysis ;  but 
even  these  distinctions  were  verbal,  or  little 
more  than  verbal.  The  analytical  investiga- 
tion of  the  mind,  in  all  its  complexity  of  per- 
ceptions, and  thou^ts,  and  emotions,  was  re- 
served to  form  almost  a  new  science  in  the 
comprehensive  philosophy  of  fiu-  later  years. 

Is,  however,  during  toe  flourishing  periods  of 
Greek  and  Roman  letters,  this  intellectual  ana- 
lysis was  little  cultivated,  the  department  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  which  relates  to  prac- 
tical ethics,  was  enriched,  as  I  have  saio,  by 
moral  speculations  the  most  splendid  and  8ul>- 
lime.  In  those  ages,  indeed,  and  in  coun- 
tries in  which  no  revved  will  of  Heaven  had 
pointed  out  and  sanctioned  one  unerring  rule 
of  right,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  to 
those  who  were  occupied  in  endeavouring  to 
trace  and  ascertain  such  arule  in  the  moralna- 
ture  of  man,  all  other  mental  inquiries  should 
have  seemed  comparatively  insignificant  It 
is  even  pleasing  thus  to  find  one  most  im- 
portant of  all  inquiries  regarded  as  truly  the 
most  important,  and  minds  of  the  highest  ge- 
nius, in  reflecthig  on  th^  own  constitution, 
so  richly  divernfied  and  adorned  with  an  al- 
most innnite  variety  of  forms  of  tfaopgfat,  dis- 
covering nothings  in  aH  this  splendid  variety, 
so  worthy  of  investigation,  as  the  conduct  whidi 
it  is  fitting  for  man  to  pursue. 

But  another  period  was  soon  to  follow,  a  pe- 
riod in  which  ages  of  long  and  dreary  ignorance 
were  to  be  followed  by  ages  of  fiitfle  k^nr,  as 
long  and  dreary.  No  beautiful  moral  specula^ 
tions  were  then  to  compensate  the  poverty  of  in- 
tellectual science.  But  morality,  and  even  reli- 
gion itself  were  to  be  degraded,  as  little  more 
than  technical  terms  of  a  cold  and  unmeaning 
logic.  The  knowledge  of  our  mental  frame 
was  then,  indeed,  professed^  cultivated  with 
most  assiduous  zeal ;  and  if  much  technical 
phraseology,  and  much  contention,  were  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  or  elaborate  sdenoe,  that 
assiduous  zeal  might  well  deserve  to  have  been 
rewarded  with  so  honourable  a  name.  But 
what  reasonable  hope  of  a  progress  truly  scien- 
tific could  be  formed,  when  to  treat  of  die  phi- 
losophy  of  mind  was  to  treat  of  every  thing  but 
of  tne  mind  and  its  afiections ;  when  some  of 
the  most  important  questions,  with  respect  to 
it,  were.  Whether  its  enmoe  were  distinct  finom 
its  existence  9  whether  ite  eseence  therefore 
might  subsist,  when  it  Had  no  actual  exist- 
ence 9  and  what  were  all  the  qualities  inherent 
in  it  as  a  nonentity  9  In  morals,  whetherethics 
were  an  art  or  a  science  ?  whe^er,  if  the  mind 
had  freedom  of  choice,  this  independent  will  be 


an  entity  or  a  quiddity  ?  and  whether  wc  should 
say,  with  a  dozen  schoofanen,  that  virtue  Is 
good,  because  it  has  intrinsic  goodness^  or, 
with  a  dozen  more,  that  it  has  this  intrinsic 
goodness,  because  it  is  good  ? 

In  natund  theology,  questions  of  equal  mo- 
ment were  contested  with  equal  keenness  and 
subtlety ;  but  they  related  less  to  the  Deity,  of 
whose  nature,  transcendent  as  it  is,  the  whole 
universe  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree 
a  fiaint  revelation,  than  to  those  spiritual  mi- 
nisten  of  his  power,  of  whose  very  existence 
nature  affords  no  evidence,  and  of  whom  reve- 
ktion  itself  may  be  said  to  teach  us  little  but 
the  mere  existence.  Whether  angels  pass  from 
one  point  of  space  to  another,  without  passing 
throu^  the  intermediate  points  ?  whether  they 
can  visually  discern  obtjects  in  the  dark?  vrhe- 
ther  more  than  one  can  exist  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  the  same  physical  point  ?  whether  they 
can  exist  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  with  any  rela- 
tion to  the  absolute  incorporeal  void  ?  and  whe- 
ther, if  an  angel  were  in  vaLiio,  the  void  could 
still  tnilv  be  termed  perfect?— -Such,  or  simi- 
lar to  these,  were  the  great  inquiries  in  that 
department  of  Natural  Theology,  to  which,  as 
to  a  separate  science,  was  given  the  name  of 
Angelognq>hy ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the 
princinu  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  I>eity 
himaAif,  not  so  much  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  which  nature  affords  of  his  self-exist- 
ence, and  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodnesa* 
those  sublime  qualities  which  even  our  weak- 
ness cannot  contemplate  without  deriving  some 
additional  dignity  from  the  very  greatness  which 
it  adores,  as  a  solution  of  more  subtle  points, 
whether  he  exist  in  imaginary  space  as  much  as 
in  the  space  that  is  real?  whether  he  can  cause 
a  mode  to  exist  without  a  substance  ?  whether, 
in  knowing  all  things,  he  knows  universals,  or 
only  things  sin^;ular?  and  whether  he  love  a 
possible  unexisting  angel  better  than  an  actually 
existing  insect  ? 

**  Indignandum  de  isto,  non  disputandum 
est" — *<  Sed  nondebuit  hoc  nobis  esse  propo- 
situm  aigutadisserere,*  et  philosophiam  in  has 
angustias  ex  sua  majestate  detrahere.  Quanto 
satius  est,  ire  aperta  via  et  recta,  quam  sibi  ipsi 
flexus  disponere,  quos  cum  magna  molestia  de- 
beas  relegere?"+ — "Why  waste  ourselves,** 
says  the  same  eloquent  moralist;  "  why  tor- 
ture  and  waste  ourselves  in  questions,  which 
there  is  more  real  subtlety  in  despising  than 
in  solving?" — "  Quid  te  torques  et  maceras, 
in  ea  quaestione  quam  subtiliusest  contempstsse 
quam  solvere  ?"i 

From  the  necessity  of  such  inquiries  we  are 
now  fortunately  freed.  The  frivolous  solem- 
nities of  ai^gument,  which,  in  the  disputations 
of  Scotists  and  Thonusts,  and  the  long  con- 
troversy  of  the  believera  and  rejecten  of  the 
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BUTccal  a  parie  rei,  rendered  human  ignorance 
m  TQ7  proud  of  its  temporair  triumphs  over 
hsssa  ignorance,  at  length  are  hushed  for  ever ; 
and,  80  precarious  is  ul  that  glory,  of  which 
zaen  are  the  dispensers,  that  the  moet  subtle 
TTorks,  ift-hich  for  ages  conferred  on  their  au- 
^ion  a  reverence  more  than  praise,  and  ahnost 
woiship,  would  now  scarcely  find  a  philosophic 
adTenturer,  so  liold  as  to  avow  them  for  his 
own. 

The  prpg^eas  of  intellectual  philosophy  may 
indeed,  as  vet,  have  been  less  considerable  than 
vas  to  be  iioped  under  its  present  better  au- 
spices. But  it  is  not  a  little^  to  have  escaped 
from  a  labyrinth,  so  very  intricate,  and  so  very 
dak,  even  though  we  should  have  done  no- 
thing more  than  advance  into  sunshine  and  an 
open  path,  with  a  long  journey  of  discovery 
stiE  before  us.  We  have  at  last  arrived  at 
the  important  truth,  which  now  seems  so  very 
obvious  a  one,  diat  the  mind  is  to  be  known 
ben  by  observation  of  the  series  of  changes 
whidi  it  jMCsents,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  precede  and  follow  these ;  that,  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  its  phenomena,  therefore, 
we  shoud  know  what  those  phenomena  are ; 
snd  that  we  mig^  as  well  attempt  to  discover, 
by  kgic^  unaided  by  observation  or  experi- 
ment,  the  various  coloured  rays  that  enter  into 
the  compontion  of  a  sunbeam,  as  to  discover, 
by  dialecdc  subtleties,  a  priori,  the  vaiious 
feetings  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
single  tlKKight  or  passion. 

The  mind,  it  is  evident,  may,  like  the  body 
to  wmch  it  is  united,  or  the  material  olgects 
which  surround  it,  be  considered  simply  as  a 
substance  possessing  certain  q[uahtie8,  suscep- 
tible of  various  affections  or  modifications, 
whidi,  existing  snccessi  vel  v  as  momenCaiy  states 
of  the  mind,  constitute  all  the  phenomena  of 
thought  and  feeling.  The  general  drcumstan- 
ces  in  which  these  changes  of  state  succeed 
each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  their 
succession,  may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  phe- 
Domena  arranged  in  various  classes,  according 
as  they  may  resemble  each  other,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances  that  precede  or  follow  them,  or  in 
other  drcumstanoes  of  obvious  analogy.  There 
is,  in  short,  a  adence  that  may  be  termed  men- 
tal physiology,  as  there  is  another  science  re- 
lating to  the  structure  and  offices  of  our  cor- 
poreal frame,  to  which  the  term  physiology  is 
more  oonun<Hily  applied ;  and  as,  by  observa- 
tion  and  eiqperiment,  we  endeavour  to  trace 
those  series  of  changes  which  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  our  material  part,  firom  the  first 
moment  of  animation  to  the  moment  of  death ; 
80,  by  observation,  and  in  some  measure  also  by 
experiment,  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  series 
of  changes  that  take  place  in  the  mind,  fugi- 
tive as  tiiiese  successions  are,  and  rendered 
doubly  peiplexing  by  the  redprocal  combina- 
tions into  which  they  flow.  The  innumerable 
changes,  corporeal  and  mental,  we  reduce,  by 
generalizing  to  a  few  classes ;  and  wc  speak, 


in  reference  to  the  mmd,  of  its  (acuities  or 
functions  of  pereeption,  memory,  reason,  as 
we  speak,  in  reference  to  the  body,  of  its  func- 
tions of  respiration,  circulation,  nutrition.  This 
mental  phymology,  in  which  liie  mind  is  con- 
sidered «imp]y  as  a  substance  endowed  with 
certain  susceptibilities,  and  variously  affected 
or  modified  m  consequence,  will  demand  of 
course  our  first  inqmiy ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
intellectual  analyses,  into  which  we  shall  be 
led  by  it,  will  afford  results  that  will  repay  the 
labour  of  persevering  attention,  whidi  they 
mav  often  require  from  you. 

Li  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the 
inquiries,  relating  to  the  physiologv  of  mind, 
differ  firom  those  which  relate  to  the  physio- 
logy of  our  animal  finme.  If  we  could  render 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  our  bodily  organs,  and  all  the  changes 
which  take  place,  in  the  exercise  of  their  va- 
rious functions,  our  labour,  with  respect  to 
them,  might  be  said  to  terminate.  But  though 
our  intellectual  analysis  were  perfect,  so  that 
we  could  distii^;uish,  in  our  most  complex 
thought  or  emotion,  its  constituent  elements, 
and  trace  with  exactness  the  series  of  simpler 
thoughts  which  have  progressively  given  rise 
to  them,  other  inquiries,  equally  or  still  more 
important,  would  remain.  We  do  not  know 
all  which  is  to  be  known  of  the  mind  when  we 
know  all  its  phenomena,  as  we  know  all  which 
can  be  known  of  matter,  when  we  know  the 
appearances  which  it  presents,  in  every  situar 
tion  in  which  it  is  possible  to  pUce  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  then  acts  or  is  acted  upon 
by  other  bodies.  ^  When  we  know  that  man 
has  certain  affections  and  passions,  there  still 
renuuns  the  great  inquiry,  as  to  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  those  passions,  and  of  the 
conduct  to  which  they  lead.  We  have  to  con- 
sider, not  merely  how  he  is  capable  of  actings 
but  also,  whether,  acting  in  the  manner  sup* 
posed,  he  would  be  fulfilling  a  duty  or  perpe- 
trating a  crime.  Every  enjoyment  whicn  man 
can  confer  on  man,  and  evenr  evil,  which  he 
can  reciprocally  inflict  or  sufier,  thus  become 
ol]>ject8  of  two  sciences — ^first  of  that  intellec- 
tual analysis  which  traces  the  happiness  and 
misery,  in  their  various  forms  and  sequences,  as 
mere  phenomena  or  states  of  the  substance 
mind; — and  secondly,  of  that  ethical  judg- 
ment, whidi  measures  our  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation,  estimating,  with  more  than  judi- 
cial scrutiny,  not  merely  what  is  done,  but  what 
is  scarcely  thought  in  secrecy  and  silence,  and 
discrimiiuiting  some  element  of  moral  good  or 
evil,  in  all  the  physical  good  and  evil,  which  it 
is  in  our  feeble  power  to  execute,  or  in  pur 
still  firailer  heart,  to  conceive  and  desire. 

To  this  second  department  of  inquiry,  be- 
long the  doctrines  of  general  ethics. 

But,  though  man  were  trul^  impressed  ^vith 
the  great  doctrine  of  moral  obhgation,  and  truly 
desirous,  in  conformity  with  it,  of  increasing, 
as  far  as  his  individual  mfluence  may  exteDO^ 
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the  sum  of  general  happiness,  he  may  still  err 
in  the  selection  of  the  means  which  he  employs 
for  this  benevolent  purpose.  So  essential  is 
knowledge,  if  not  to  virtue,  at  least  to  all 
the  ends  of  virtue,  that,  without  it,  benevo- 
lence itself,  when  accompanied  with  pow- 
er, may  be  as  destructive  and  desolating  as 
mtentional  tyranny ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  principles  oi  precession  in  human  affairs, 
the  whole  native  vigour  of  a  state  maybe  kept 
down  for  ages,  and  the  comfort,  and  prosperi- 
ty, and  active  industry  of  unexisting  millions 
be  blasted  by  regulations,  which,  in  the  inten- 
tion of  their  generous  projectors,  were  to  stim- 
ulate those  very  energies  which  they  repressed, 
and  to  relieve  that  very  misery  which  they 
rendered  irremediable.  It  therefore  becomes 
an  inquiry  of  paramount  importance,  what  are 
the  means  best  calculated  for  producing  the 
greatest  amount  of  social  good  ?  By  what  or- 
dinances would  public  prosperity,  and  all  the 
virtues  which  not  merely  adorn  that  prosperity, 
but  produce  it,  be  most  powerfully  excited  and 
maintained  ?  This  political  department  of  our 
science,  which  is  in  truth  only  a  subdivision, 
though  a  very  important  one,  of  general  prac- 
tical ethics,  comprehends,  of  course,  the  in- 
quiries as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  different 
forms  of  government,  and  the  expediency  of 
the  various  contrivances  which  legislative  wis- 
dom may  have  established,  or  maybe  supposed 
to  establish,  for  the  happiness  and  defence  of 
nations. 

The  inquiries,  to  which  I  have  as  yet  allu- 
ded, relate  to  the  mind,  considered  simply  as 
an  object  of  physiological  investigation ;  or  to 
man,  considered  in  his  moral  relations  to  a  com- 
munity, capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  his 
virtues  and  knowledge,  or  of  suffering  by  his 
errors  and  his  crimes.  But  there  is  another 
more  important  relation  in  which  the  mind  is 
still  to  be  viewed — ^that  relation  which  connects 
it  with  the  Almighty  Being  to  whom  it  owes 
its  existence.  Is  man,  whose  frail  generations 
1)egin  and  pass  away,  but  one  of  the  Milks  of  an  in- 
fmite  chain  of  beings  like  himself,  uncaused,  and 
coetemal  with  that  self-existing  world  of  which 
he  is  the  feeble  tenant?  or.  Is  he  the  offspring 
of  an  all-creating  Power,  that  adapted  him  to 
nature,  and  nature  to  him, — ^formed,  together 
with  the,  magnificent  scene  of  things  around 
him,  to  enjoy  its  blessings,  and  to  adore,  with 
the  gratitude  of  happiness,  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  fit)m  which  they  flow?  What  attri- 
butes, of  a  Being  so  transcendent,  may  human 
reason  presume  to  explore  ?  and.  What  homage 
will  be  most  suitable  to  his  immensity  and 
our  nothingness  ?  Is  it  only  for  an  existence 
of  a  few  moments,  in  this  passing  scene,  that 
he  has  formed  us  ?  or.  Is  there  something  with- 
in us,  over  which  death  has  no  power ;  some- 
thing, that  prolongs  and  identifies  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  which  we  have  done  on  earth, 
and  that,  after  the  mortality  of  the  body,  may 
yet  be  a  subject  of  the  moral  government  of 


God  ?  When  compared  with  these  qnestions, 
even  the  sublimest  physical  inquiries  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.  They  seem  to  liiffer, 
as  it  has  been  said,  in  their  relative  importance 
and  dignity,  almost  as  philosophy  itself  differs 
from  the  mechanical  arts  that  are  subservient 
to  it.  "  Quantum  inter  philosophiam  interest 
et  cseteras  artes;  tantum  interesse  existimo 
in  ipsa  philosophia,  inter  illam  partem  quae  ad 
homines,  et  banc  quae  ad  Deos  spectat.  Al- 
tior  est  hsec  et  animosior:  multum  pennisit 
sibi;  non  fuit  oculis  contents.  Majus  esse 
quiddam  suspicata  est,  ac  pulchrius,  quod  ex- 
tra conspectumnaturaposuisset***  It  is  when 
ascending  to  these  sublimer  objects,  that  the 
mind  seems  to  expand,  as  if  ah-eady  shaking 
off  its  earthly  fetters,  and  returning  to  its 
source:  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  delight  which  it  thus  takes  in 
things  divine  is  an  internal  evidence  of  its  own 
divinity.  "  Cum  ilia  tetigit,  alitur,  crescit ; 
ac,  velut  vinculis  liberatus,  in  originem  redit. 
Et  hoc  habet  ai^umentum  divinitatis  suae, 
quod  ilium  divina  delectant" 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  various  im- 
portant inquiries,  which  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  may  be  said 
to  comprehend.  The  nature  of  our  spiritual 
being,  as  displayed  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
feeling  and  uiought;  the  ties  which  bind  us 
to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our  Creator  ;  and 
the  prospect  of  that  unfading  existence,  of 
which  life  is  but  the  first  dawning  gleam  ; — 
such  are  the  great  objects  to  which,  in  the  de- 
partment of  your  studies  committed  to  my 
charge,  it  will  be  my  ofiice  to  guide  your  at- 
tention and  curiosity.  The  short  period  of 
the  few  months  to  which  my  course  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  will  not,  indeed,  allow  me  to 
prosecute,  with  such  full  investigation  as  1 
should  wish,  every  subject  that  may  present 
itself  in  so  various  a  range  of  inquiry.  Sut 
even  these  few  months,  I  flatter  myself,  will 
be  sufficient  to  introduce  you  to  all  which  it  is 
most  important  for  you  to  know  in  the  science, 
and  to  give  such  lights  as  may  enable  you,  in 
other  hours,  to  explore,  with  success,  the  pros- 
pects  that  here,  perhaps,  may  only  have  open- 
ed oh  your  view.  It  is  not,  I  trust,  with  the 
labours  of  a  single  season  that  such  inquiries, 
on  your  part,  are  to  terminate.  Amid  the 
varied  occupations  and  varied  pleasures  of 
your  future  years, — ^m  the  privaor  of  domestic 
enjoyment,  as  much  as  in  the  busier  scenes 
of  active  exertion, — ^the  dtudies  on  which  you 
are  about  to  enter  must  often  rise  to  you  again 
with  something  more  than  mere  remembranc?e  ; 
because  there  is  nothing  that  can  ^ve  you  in. 
terest,  in  any  period  or  situation  of  your  life, 
to  wlach  they  are  not  related.  The  science 
of  mind  is  the  science  of  yourselves ;  of   all 
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%\»  sunonnd  jrou ;  of  every  thing  which  you 
enjoj  or  suffer,  or  hope  or  fear :  so  tnilv  the 
•  <6esce  of  your  vmy  beings  that  it  will  be 
inpossoble  for  you  to  look  back  on  the  feel- 
L-^  of  a  single  hour,  without  constantly  re- 
tracing phenomena  that  have  been  here,  to  a 
rerciin  extent,  the  subjects  of  your  analysis 
and  arrangement.  The  thoughts  and  faculties 
of  four  own  intellectual  frame,  and  all  which 
rott  admire  as  wonderful  in  the  genius  of 
odiers ;  the  moral  obligation,  which,  as  obey- 
ed or  violated,  is  ever  felt  by  you  with  ddight 
c-r  with  remorse ;  the  virtues,  of  which  you 
think  as  often  as  you  think  of  those  whom  you 
Lore ;  and  the  vices,  which  you  view  with  ab- 
boirence,  or  with  pity;  the  traces  of  divine 
CDodness,  which  never  can  be  absent  from 
rour  view,  because  there  is  no  object  in  na- 
tirre  which  does  not  exhibit  them ;  the  feeling 
of  yoiir  dependence  6n  the  gracious  Power 
tiot  formed  you;  and  the  anticipation  of  a 
state  of  existence  more  lasting  than  that 
irhirh  is  measured  by  the  few  beatings  of  a 
feeble  pulse  ;  these  in  their  perpetual  recur- 
rence, must  often  recal  to  you  the  inquiries 
that,  in  this  place,  engaged  your  earl;f  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  almost  as  litde  possible  for 
yoa  to  abandon  wholly  such  speculations,  as 
:o  look  on  the  familiar  faces  of  your  home 
^th  a  forgetfulness  of  every  hour  which  they 
have  made  delightful,  or  to  lose  all  remem- 
brance of  the  very  language  of  your  infancy, 
that  is  every  moment  sounding  in  your  ears. 

Though  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
give  as  full  a  view  as  my  limits  will  permit  of 
all  the  objects  of  inquixy  which  are  to  come 
before  us,  it  will  be  my  chief  wish  to  awake 
in  you,  or  to  cherish,  a  love  of  these  sublime 
inquiries  themselves.  There  is  a  philosophic 
spirit  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  li- 
mited acquirements  of  philosophy;  and  the 
niltivation  of  which,  therefore,  is  the  most 
precious  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from 
the  lessons  and  studies  of  many  academic 
years: — a  spirit,  which  is  quick  to  pursue 
\^h&tever  is  within  the  reach  of  human  intel- 
lect; but  which  is  not  less  quick  to  discern 
the  bounds  that  limit  every  human  inquiry, 
and  which,  therefore,  in  seeking  much,  seeks 
only  what  man  may  learn  : — ^which  knows 
how  to  distingiush  what  is  just  in  itself  from 
what  is  merely  accredited  by  illustrious  names ; 
adopting  a  truth  which  no  one  has  sanctioned, 
and  rejecting  an  error  of  which  all  approve,  with 
the  same  c^mncss  as  if  no  judgment  were  op- 
posed to  its  own : — ^but  which,  at  the  same 
tirae,  alive,  with  congenial  feeling,  to  every 
intellectual  excellence,  and  candid  to  the 
weakness  from  which  no  excellence  is  wholly 
privileged,  can  dissent  and  confute  ^vithout 
triumph,  as  it  admires  without  envy ;  applaud- 
ing gladly  whatever  is  worthy  of  applause^  in 
a  rival  system,  and  venerating  the  very  genius 
which  it  demonstrates  to  have  erred. 
Such  is  that  philosophic  temper  to  which, 


in  the  various  discussions  that  are  to  occupy 
us,  it  will  be  my  principal  ambition  to  form 
your  minds;  with  a  view  not  so  much  to 
what  you  are  at  present,  as  to  what  you  are 
afterwards  to  become.  You  are  now,  indeed, 
only  entering  on  a  science,  of  which,  by  many 
of  you,  perhaps,  the  very  elements  have  never 
once  been  regarded  as  subjects  of  speculative 
inquiry.  You  have  much,  therefore,  to  leain, 
even  in  learning  only  what  others  have  thought. 
But  I  shoidd  be  unwilling  to  regard  you  as 
the  passive  receivers  of  a  system  of  opinions, 
content  merely  to  remember  whatever  mix- 
ture of  truths  and  errors  may  have  obtained 
pur  easy  assent  I  cannot  but  look  to  you 
m  your  maturer  character,  as  yourselves  the 
philosophers  of  other  years ;  as  those  who  are, 
perhaps,  to  add  to  science  many  of  its  richest 
truths,  which  as  yet  are  latent  to  every  mind, 
and  to  free  it  from  many  errors,  in  which  on 
one  has  yet  suspected  even  the  possibility  of 
illusion.     The  spirit  which  is  itself  to  become 

Productive  in  you,  is,  therefore,  the  spirit  which 
wish  to  cultivate ;  and  happy,  as  I  shall  al- 
ways be,  if  I  succeed  in  conveying  to  you  that 
instruction  which  it  is  my  duty  to  communi- 
cate, I  shall  have  still  more  happiness  if  I  can 
flatter  m^elf,  that,  in  this  very  instruction,  I 
have  trained  you  to  habits  of  thought,  which 
may  enable  you  to  enrich,  with  your  own  splen^ 
did  discoveries,  the  age  in  which  you  live,  and 
to  be  yourselves  the  instructors  of  all  the  ge- 
nerations that  are  to  follow  you. 


LECTURE  IL 

RELATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND  TO 
THE  SCIENCES. 

In  my  former  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  gave 
you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  departments  into 
which  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  divides  itself, 
comprehending,  in  ihejirsi  place.  The  physi- 
ology of  the  mind,  considered  as  a  substance 
cap«ble  of  the  various  modifications,  or  states, 
which  constitute,  as  they  succeed  each  other, 
the  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling;  se- 
condbfy  The  doctrines  of  general  ethics,  as  to 
the  obligation,  under  which  man  lies,  to  in- 
crease and  extend,  as  widely  as  possible,  the 
happiness  of  all  that  live;  thirdHyj  The  poli- 
tical doctrines  as  to  the  means  which  enable 
him,  in  society  wiA  his  fellow-men,  to  furtht'r 
most  successfully,  and  with  the  least  risk  of  fu- 
ture evil,  that  happiness  of  all,  which  it  is  tlie 
duty  of  each  individually  to  wish  and  to  pro- 
mote ;  and,  fowthly.  The  doctrines  of  natural 
theology,  as  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
that  greatest  of  Beings,  under  whose  moral 
government  we  live,  and  the  foundations  of 
our  confidence  that  death  is  only  a  change  of 
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scene,  wWch,  with  respect  to  our  mortality  in- 
deed, may  be  said  to  be  its  close ;  but  which, 
with  respect  to  the  soul  itself,  is  only  one  of 
the  events  of  a  life  that  is  everlasting. 

Of  these  great  divisions  of  our  subject,  the 
Physiology  of  the  Mind,  or  the  consideration 
of  the  regular  series  of  phenomena  which  it 
presents,  simply  as  states  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  is  that  to  which  we  are  first  to  turn  our 
attention.  But,  before  entering  on  it,  it  may 
be  useful  to  employ  a  few  Lectures  in  illustra- 
ting die  advantages  which  the  study  of  the 
mind  affords,  and  the  principles  of  philosophi- 
zing, in  their  peculiar  application  to  it — sub- 
jects, which,  though  of  a  general  kind,  will,  I 
trusl^  leave  an  influence  that  \vill  be  felt  in  all 
the  particular  inquiries  in  which  we  are  to  be 
engaged ;  preparing  you,  both  for  appreciating 
better  the  importance  of  those  inquiries,  and 
for  prosecuting  them  with  greater  success. 

One  very  obvious  distinction  of  the  physi- 
cal investigations  of  mind  and  matter,  is,  that, 
in  intellectual  science,  the  materials  on  which 
we  operate,  the  instruments  with  which  we  o- 
perate,  and  the  operating  agent,  are  the  same. 
It  is  the  mind,  endowed  with  tlie  Acuities  of 
perception  and  judgment,  observing,  compar- 
mg,  and  classifying  &e  phenomena  of  the  mind. 
In  the  phjTsics  of  matter,  it  is,  indeed,  the  mind 
which  observes,  compares,  and  arranges ;  but 
the  phenomena  are  those  of  a  world,  which, 
though  connected  with  the  mind  by  manv 
wonderful  relations  of  reciprocal  agency,  still 
exists  independently  of  it — a  world  that  pre- 
sents its  phenomena  only  in  circumstances, 
over  most  of  which  we  nave  no  control,  and 
over  others  a  control  that  is  partial  and  limit- 
ed. The  comparative  fecility,  as  to  all  exter- 
nal circumstances,  attending  the  study  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  is  unquestionably  an  ad- 
vantage of  no  small  moment  In  every  situa- 
tion in  which  man  can  be  placed,  as  long  as 
his  intellectual  faculties  are  unimpaired,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  op- 
portunities of  carrying  on  this  intellectual 
study;  because,  in  every  situation  in  which 
he  can  be  placed,  he  must  still  have  with  him 
that  universe  of  thought,  which  is  the  true 
home  and  empire^  of  the  mind.  No  cosdy  ap- 
paratus is  requisite — ^no  tedious  waiting  for 
seasons  of  observation.  He  has  but  to  look 
within  himself  to  find  the  elements  which  he 
has  to  put  together,  or  the  compounds  which 
he  has  to  analyze,  and  the  instruments  that 
are  to  perform  the  analysis  or  composition. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  point  out  to  you 
the  advantage  which  arises  to  the  study  of 
our  mental  firame,  fiK)m  the  comparative  &ci- 
li^  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  it,  that 
I  have  led  your  attention  to  the  difference,  in 
this  respect,  of  the  physics  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter. It  was  to  show,  what  is  of  much  more 
importance, — ^how  essential  a  right  view  of 
the  science  of  mind  is  to  every  other  science, 
even  to  those  sciences  which  superficial  tfaii^- 


ers  might  conceive  to  have  no  conneznm  vnA 
it ;  and  how  vdn  it  would  be  to  expect,  that 
any  branch  of  the  phjrsics  of  mere  naattet 
could  be  cultivated  to  its  highest  degree  of  ac- 
ciuttcy  and  perfection,  without  a  due  acquaint- 
ance with  die  nature  of  that  intellectual  me- 
dium, through  which  alone  the  phenomena  of 
matter  become  \isible  to  us,  and  of  those  in- 
tellectual instiTiments,  by  which  the  objects 
of  every  science,  and  of  every  science  alike, 
are  measured,  and  divided,  and  arranged.  We 
might  almost  as  weQ  expect  to  form  an  accu- 
rate judgment,  as  to  the  figure,  and  distance, 
and  colour  of  an  object,  at  which  we  look 
through  an  optical  glass,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  colour  and  refracting  power  of  the 
lens  itself.  The  distinction  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words 
are  commonly  understood,  is  as  just  as  it  is 
familiar ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  in  re- 
lation to  our  power  of  discovery,  science  is  it- 
self an  art,  or  the  result  of  an  art.  Whether, 
in  this  most  beautiful  of  processes,  we  regard 
the  mind  as  the  instrument  or  the  artist,  it  is 
equally  that  by  which  all  the  wonders  of  spe- 
culative, or  practical  knowledge,  are  evolved. 
It  is  an  agent  operating  in  the  productioh  of  j 
new  results,  and  employing  for  this  purpose 
the  known  laws  of  thought,  m  the  same  man- 
ner as,  on  other  occasions,  it  employs  the 
known  laws  of  matter.  The  objects,  to  which 
it  may  apply  itself,  are  mdeed  various,  and, 
as  such,  give  to  die  sciences  their  different 
names.  But,  though  the  objects  vai^,  the 
observer  and  the  instrument  are  continual]/ 
the  same.  The  limits  of  the  powers  of  this 
mental  instrument,  are  not  the  limits  of  its 
powers  alone ;  they  are  also  the  only  real  limits, 
within  which  every  science  is  comprehended. 
To  the  extent  whidi  it  allows,  all  those  sciences, 
physical  or  mathematical,  and  all  the  arts 
which  depend  on  them,  may  be  improved  ^ 
but,  beyond  this  point,  it  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect them  to  pass ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  very  supposition  of  any  progress 
beyond  this  pomt  would  imply  the  grossest  ab- 
.  surdity ;  since  human  science  can  be  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  the  direction  of  hu- 
man Acuities  to  particular  objects.  To  the 
astronomer,  the  fiiculty  by  which  he  calculates 
the  disturbing  forces  that  operate  on  a  satel- 
lite of  Jupiter,  in  its  revolution  round  its  pri- 
mary planet,  is  as  much  an  instrument  of  his 
art,  as  the  telescope  by  which  he  distinguishes 
that  almost  invisible  orb ;  and  it  is  as  import- 
ant, and  surely  as  interesting,  to  know  the  real 
power  of  the  intellectual  instrument,  which  he 
uses,  not  for  calculations  of  this  kind  only,  but 
for  all  the  speculative  and  moral  purposes  of 
life,  as  it  can  be  to  know  the  exact  power  of 
that  subordinate  instrument,  which  he  uses 
only  for  his  occasional  survey  of  the  heavens. 
To  the  philosophy  of  mind,  then,  every  spe- 
culation, in  every  science,  may  be  said  to  have 
relation  as  to  a  common  centre.     The  know- 
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kd^  of  my  quality  of  matter,  in  the  wh(^ 
vide  nnge  of  phymcs,  is  not  itself  a  phenome- 
■on  of  matter,  more  than  the  knowledge  of  any 
^  our  inteUcKtual  or  moral  affections ;  it  is 
truly,  in  all  its  stages  of  conjecture,  comperi- 
900,  doabt,  belief  a  phenomenon  of  mind ;  or, 
is  other  words,  it  is  only  the  mind  itself  exist- 
bg  in  a  certain  state.  The  inanimate  bodies 
tfoond  us  might,  indeed,  exhibit  the  same 
dianges  as  at  present,  though  no  mixid  had 
l«en  created.  But  science  is  not  the  exist- 
eacc  of  these  inanimate  bodies ;  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  thought  itself  variously  modified  by 
them,  \diieli,  as  it  exists  in  certain  states,  con- 
stitutes that  knowledge  which  we  term  astro- 
nomy ;  in  c;ertain  other  states,  that  knowledge 
whidi  we  term  chymistry ;  in  other  states  our 
pbjsiok^y  corporeal  or  mental,  and  all  the 
other  di^amons  and  subdivisions  of  science. 
It  would  surehr  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
the  mixture  oi  acids  and  alkalies  constitutes 
cfapnist^,  or  that  astronomy  is  formed  bv 
tbeievomtion  of  planets  round  a  sun.  Such 
phenomena,  the  mere  objects  of  science,  are 
only  the  occasions  on  which  astronomy  and 
chymistrT  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer, 
Man.  It  is  the  mind  which  perceives  bodies, 
vhich  reasons  on  their  i^iparent  relations, 
which  j<Miis  them  in  thought  as  rimiUr,  how- 
ever distant  they  may  be  in  space,  orsepa- 
xates  thevn  in  thought  as  dissimilar,  though 
apparency  contiguous.  These  perceptions, 
reasoningSy  and  classifications  of  the  mind 
must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
mmd,  which  mingle  in  their  joint  result  with 
the  laws  of  matter.  ^  It  is  the  object  indeed 
which  afiects  the  mind  when  sentient ;  but  it 
is  the  original  susceptibility  of  the  mind  itself 
which  determines  and  modifies  the  particular 
affection,  very  nearly,  if  I  may  illustrate  what 
is  mental  by  so  coarse  an  image,  as  the  im- 
pression wmdi  a  seal  leaves  on  melted  wia. 
depends,  not  on  the  qualities  of  the  wax  alone, 
or  of  the  seal  alone,  but  on  the  softness  of  the 
one,  md  the  form  of  the  odier.  Oian^  the 
external  object  which  affects  the  mind  m  any 
case,  and  we  all  know  that  the  affection  of  the 
mind  will  be  different.  It  would  not  be  less 
«o,  if,  without  any  change  of  object,  there 
could  be  a  change  in  the  mere  feeling,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  which  would  result  from  that 
different  susceptibility,  becoming  instantly  as 
different,  as  if  not  the  mind  had  been  altered, 
but  the  object  which  it  perceived.  There  is 
no  physical  science,  therefore,  in  which  the 
laws  of  mind  are  not  to  be  considered  to- 
gether with  the  laws  of  matter ;  and  a  change 
in  either  set  of  kws  would  equally  produce  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  science  itself. 

If,  to  take  one  of  the  simplest  of  examples, 
,he  mind  had  been  formed  susceptible  of  all 
he  modifications  which  it  admits  at  present, 
vnih  the  single  exception  of  those  which  it  re- 
reives  on  the  presence  of  light,  of  how  many 
objects  and  powers  in  nature,  which  we  luv 


now  cqNible  of  distinguishing^  must  we  have 
remained  in  absolute  ignorance !  But  would 
this  comparative  ignorance  of  manv  objects  be 
the  only  effect  of  such  a  change  of  the  laws  of 
mind  as  I  have  supposed?  Or  rather,  is  it 
not  equallv  certain,  that  this  simple  change 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  alter  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  limited  science  of  winch  the  mind 
would  still  be  capable,  as  much  as  it  narrowed 
its  extent  ?  Science  is  the  classification  of  re- 
lations ;  varying  too,  in  every  case,  as  the  re- 
lations observed  are  different ;  and  how  very 
differendy  should  we,  in  such  circumstances, 
have  classed  the  few  powers  of  the  few  ob- 
jects, which  might  still  have  become  known 
to  us,  rince  we  could  no  longer  have  classed 
them  according  to  any  of  those  visual  relations, 
which  are  always  the  most  obvious  and  pro- 
minent It  is  even,  perlums,  an  extravagant 
supposition,  that  a  race  of  the  bUnd,  unless  en- 
dowed with  some  other  sense  to  compensate 
the  defect  of  sight,  could  have  acquired  so 
much  command  of  the  common  arts  of  life,  oi 
so  much  science  of  any  sort,  as  to  preserve 
themselves  in  existence.  But  though  all  this, 
by  a  very  strong  license  of  supposition,  were 
taken  for  granted,  it  must  sively  be  admitted, 
that  the  knowledge  which  man  could  in  those 
circumstances  acquire,  would  be  not  merely 
less  in  degree,  but  would  be  as  truly  different 
from  that  which  his  powera  at  present  have 
reached,  as  if  the  objects  of  his  science,  or  the 
kws  which  regulate  mem,  had  themselves  been 
changed  to  an  extent,  at  least  as  great  as  the 
supposed  change  in  the  laws  of  mind.  The 
astronomy  of  the  blind,  if  the  word  might  still 
be  used  to  express  a  sdenoe  so  very  different 
from  the  present,  would,  in  truth,  be  a  sort  of 
diymistry.  Day  and  night,  the  magnificent 
and  harmonious  revolution  of  season  after  sea- 
son, wodd  be  nothing  more  than  periodical 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  objects  around ; 
and  that  great  dispenser  of  the  seasons,  the 
source  of  light,  anci  beauty,  and  almost  of  ani- 
mation, at  whose  approach  nature  seems  not 
merely  to  awake,  but  to  rise  again,  as  it  was  at 
first,  m>m  the  darkness  of  its  original  chaos,  ii 
its  separate  existence  could  be  at  all  inferred, 
would  probobW  be  classed  as  something  simi- 
lar, though  inferior  in  po>ver,  to  that  unknown 
source  of  heat,  which,  by  a  perilous  and  al- 
most unknown  process,  was  fuufully  piled  and 
kindled  on  the  household  hearth. 

So  accustomed  are  we,  however,  to  consider 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  different  sciences, 
as  depending  on  the  objects  themselves,  and 
not  on  the  laws  of  the  mind,  which  classes 
their  relations,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  you 
at  first  to  admit  the  influence  of  these  mere 
laws  of  mind,  as  modifpng  general  physics,  at 
least  to  the  extent  which  I  have  now  stated. 
But,  that  a  change  in  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
whatever  influence  it  might  have  in  altering  the 
very  nature  and  limits  of  the  physical  sciences, 
would  at  least  affect  greatly  tnc  state  of  their 
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progress,  mast  be  immediately  evident  to  those 
who  consider  for  a  moment  on  what  disooyery 
depends ;  the  progress  of  sdence  being  obvi- 
ously nodiing  more  than  a  series  of  individual 
discoveries,  and  the  number  of  discoveries  va^ 
rying  with  the  powers  of  the  individual  intel- 
lect The  same  phenomena  which  were  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  Newton,  had  been  present, 
innumerable  times  before,  not  to  the  under- 
standings of  philosophers  only,  but  to  the  very 
senses  of  the  vulgar.  Every  thing  was  the 
same  to  him  and  to  them,  except  the  observ- 
ing and  reasoning  mind.  To  him  alone,  how- 
ever, they  suggested  those  striking  analogies, 
by  which,  on  a  comparison  of  all  the  known 
circumstances  in  both,  he  ventured  to  class 
the  force  which  retains  the  planets  in  their  or- 
bits, with  that  which  occasions  the  &11  of  a 
pebble  to  the  earth. 

'*  Have  ye  not  listen'd,  while  he  bound  the  suns 
And  planets  to  their  spheres !  the  unequal  task 
Of  human  kind  till  then.    Oft  had  they  roU'd 
O'er  erring  man  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced 
The  pride  of  sdiools. 

He  took  his  ardent  flight 

Through  the  blue  infinite;  and  every  star 

Wliich  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter^  night 

Pouts  on  the  eye,  or  astronomic  tube. 

Far«tretching,  snatches  ft-om  the  dark  abyss. 

Or  such  as  farther  in  successive  skies 

To  fancy  shine  alons,  at  his  approach 

Biased  into  suns,  the  living  centre  eadi 

Of  an  tuirmonious  system ;  all  combined, 

And  ruled  unerring  by  that  single  power 

"Which  draws  the  stone  projected  to  the  ground."* 

It  is  recorded  of  tins  almost  superhuman  ge- 
nius, whose  powers  and  attainments  at  once 
make  us  proud  of  our  common  nature,  and 
humble  us  with  our  disparity,  that,  in  acqiur- 
ing  the  elements  of  geometiy,  he  was  able,  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  to  pass  imme- 
diately from  theorem  to  theorem,  by  reading 
the  mere  enunciation  of  each,  perceiving,  as 
it  were  mtuitively,  that  latent  evidence,  which 
others  are  obliged  slowly  to  trace  through  a  long 
series  of  propositions.  When  the  same  theo- 
rem was  enundated,  or  the  same  simple  phe- 
nomenon observed,  the  successions  of  thought, 
in  his  mind,  were  thus  obviouslv  different  from 
the  successions  of  thought  in  other  minds ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  original  susceptibili- 
ties of  all  minds  such,  as  exactly  to  have  cor- 
responded with  those  of  the  mind  of  Newton. 
And  if  the  minds  of  all  men,  from  the  creation 
of  the  worid,  had  been  simikir  to  the  mind  of 
Newton,  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  the 
state  of  any  science  would  have  been,  at  this 
moment,  what  it  now  is,  or  in  any  respect  si- 
milar to  what  it  now  is,  though  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  physical  changes  in  the  material 
universe  had  continued  unaltered,  and  no  change 
occurred,  but  in  the  simple  original  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  mmd  itself? 

The  laws  of  the  observmg  and  comparing 
mind,  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  modi- 


*  IlM)inscN»*f  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 


fied,  and  must  always  continue  to  modify,  every 
science,  as  truly  as  the  laws  of  that  particular 
department  of  nature  of  which  the  phenomena 
are  observed  and  compared.  But  it  may  be 
said, — We  are  chymists,  we  are  astronomers, 
without  studying  the  philosophy  of  mind.  And 
true  it  certainly  is,  thai  there  are  excellent  as- 
tronomers, and  excellent  chymists,  who  have  ne- 
ver paid  any  peculiar  attention  to  intellectual 
philosophy.  The  general  principles  of  philo- 
sophizing, which  a  more  accurate  intellectual 
pmlosophy  had  introduced,  have  become  £»- 
miliar  to  them  without  study.  But  those  ge- 
neral  principles  are  not  less  the  effect  of  that 
improved  philosophy  of  mind,  any  more  than 
astronomy  and  chymistry  themselves  have  now 
a  less  title  to  be  considered  as  sciences ;  be- 
cause, from  the  general  difiiision  of  knowledge 
in  society,  those  who  have  never  professedly 
studied  either  science,  are  acquainted  with  many 
of  their  most  striking  truths.  It  is  gradually, 
and  almost  insensibly,  that  truths  diffuse  them- 
selves. At  first  admired  and  adopted  by  a 
few,  who  are  able  to  compare  the  present  with 
the  past,  and  who  gladly  own  them,  as  addi- 
tions to  former  knowledge, — ^from  them  com- 
municated to  a  wider  circle,  who  receive  them 
without  discussion,  as  if  familiar  and  long 
Imown ;  and  at  length,  in  this  widening  pro- 
gress, becoming  so  nearly  universal,  as  almost 
to  seem  effects  of  a  natural  instinctiye  law  of 
human  thought ;  like  the  light,  which  we  read- 
ily ascribe  to  the  sun,  as  it  first  flows  directly 
frx)m  him,  and  forces  his  image  on  our  sight, 
but  which,  when  reflected  from  object  to  ob- 
ject, soon  ceases  to  remind  us  of  its  origin, 
and  seems  almost  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  at- 
mosphere which  we  breathe. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  is  not  to  improvements 
in  the  mere  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  great 
reformation  in  our  principles  of  physical  in- 
quiry is  commonly  ascribed.  ■  Yet  it  is  to  this 
source — certainly  at  least  to  this  source  chiefly, 
that  I  would  refer  the  origin  of  those  better 
plans  of  philosophical  investigation  which  have 
distinguished  with  so  manyglorious  discoveries 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the  ages  imme- 
diately preceding.  When  we  think  of  the 
great  g^us  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  his  admirable  works,  we  are  too  apt 
to  forget  the  sort  of  difficulties  which  his  ge- 
nius  must  have  had  to  overcome,  and  to  look 
back  to  his  rules  of  philosophizing,  as  a  sort  o^ 
ultimate  truths,  discoverable  by  the  mere  per- 
spicacity of  his  superior  mind^  without  refer- 
ring them  to  those  simple  views  of  nature  in 
relation  to  our  faculties  of  discovery,  from 
which  they  were  derived.  The  rules  which  he 
gives  us,  arc  rules  of  physical  investigation ; 
and  it  is  very  natural  for  us,  therefore,  in  esti- 
mating their  value,  to  think  of  the  erroneous 
physiod  opinions  which  preceded  them,  ^^ith- 
out  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  fidse 
theories  of  intellect  which  had  led  to  those 
very  physical  absurdities.     Lord  Bacon,  if  he 
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was  not  the  first  who  discovered  that  we  were 
in  some  degree  idolators,  to  use  his  own  me- 
taphor, in  our  intellectua]  worship,  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  who  discovered  the  extent  of 
our  idolatry.  But  we  must  not  foiget,  that 
the  temple  which  he  purified,  was  not  the  tem- 
ple of  external  nature,  but  the  temple  of  the 
mind ;  that  in  its  inmost  sanctuaries  were  all 
the  idols  which  he  overthrew ;  and  that  it  was 
not  till  these  were  removed,  and  the  intellect 
prepared  for  the  presence  of  a  nobler  divinity, 
that  Truth  would  deign  to  unveil  herself  to 
adoration ;  as  in  the  mysteries  of  those  East- 
ern religions,  in  which  the  first  ceremony  for 
admission  to  the  worship  of  the  god  is  the 
purification  of  the  worshipper. 

In  the  course  of  our  analysis  of  the  intellec- 
tual phenomena,  we  shall  have  frequent  op- 
portunities of  remarking  the  influence,  which 
errors  with  respect  to  these  mere  phenomena 
of  mind  must  have  had,  on  the  contemporary 
systems  of  general  physics,  and  on  the  spirit 
of  the  prevailing  plans  of  inquiry.  It  may  be 
enough  to  remark  at  present  the  influence  of 
oneJjmdwoaer^^^erTOT,  which,  as  long  as  it  re- 
tamed  its  Tiolcionthe  understanding,  must 
have  rendered  all  its  energies  ine£fectual,  by 
>vasting  them  in  the  search  of  objects,  which 
it  never  could  attain,  because  in  truth  they 
had  no  real  existence, — ^to  the  neglect  of  ob- 
jects that  would  have  produced  the  very  ad- 
vantage which  was  sought.  I  allude  to  the 
belief  of  the  schools,  in  the  separate  existence, 
or  entity  as  they  technically  termed  it,  of  the 
vajipjis  orders  of  uaiversaLs,  and  the  mode  in 
which  t3i^'^coiiceive3"^ery  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  reasoning,  to  take  place,  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intelligible  forms  or 
species,  easting  separately  in  the  intellect,  as 
the  direct  objects  of  thought;  in  the  same 
manner  as  ^  they  ascribed  simple  perception 
to  the  actfon  of  species  of  another  order, 
which  they  termed  sensible  species, — ^the  ima- 
ges of  tmngs  derived  indeed  from  objects 
without,  but,  when  thus  derived,  essting  in*, 
dependently  of  them.  When  we  amuse  our- 
selves with  inquiring  into  the  history  of  hu- 
man folly — ^that  most  comprehensive  of  all 
histories — iiv'hich  includes,  at  least  for  many 
ages,  the  whole  history  of  philosophi^ ;  or  ra- 
ther, to  use  a  word  more  appropriate  than 
amusement,  when  we  read  with  regret  the 
melancholy  annals  of  genius  aspiring  to  be 
pre-eminendy  frivolous,  and  industry  labouring 
to  be  ignorant, — we  often  discover  absurdities 
of  the  grossest  kind,  which  almost  cease  to  be 
absurdities,  on  account  of  other  absurdities,  pro- 
bably as  gross,  which  accompany  them ;  and  this 
is  truly  the  case,  in  the  grave  extravagance  of  the 
logic  of  ^e  schools.  The  scholastic  mode  of 
phHosophizingT^diculous  as  it  now  seems, 
was  far  from  absurd,  when  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  scholastic  philosophy.  It  was 
indeed  the  only  mode  of  procedure  which 
that  philosophy  could  consistentiy  admit.     To 


those  who  believed  that  singular  objects  could  ^ 
afford  no  real  knowledge,  singularium  nullam 
dari  sdentiam;  and  that  this  was  to  be  oh- 
tained  only  from  what  they  termed  intelligible 
species,  existing  not  in  external  things,  but  in 
the  intellect  itself, — ^it  must  have  seemed  as  ab- 
surd to  wander,  in  quest  of  knowledge,  out  of 
that  region  in  which  alone  they  supposed  it 
to  exist,  and  to  seek  it  among  things  singular, 
as  it  would  now,  to  us,  seem  hopeless  and  ab- 
surd^  to  found  a  system  of  physical  truths  on 
the  contemplation  and  comparison  of  univer- 
sals.  While  this  false  theory  of  the  mental 
phenomena  prevailed,  was  it  possible,  that  the 
phenomena  of  matter  should  have  been  studied 
on  sounder  principles  of  investigation,  when 
any  better  plan  must  have  been  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  very  theory  of  thought? 
It  \VBS  in  mind  that  the  student  of  general  na- 
ture  was  to  seek  his  guiding  light,  without 
which  all  then  was  darkness.  The  intellec- 
tual philosopher,  if  any  such  had  then  arisen, 
to  analyse  simply  the  phenomena  of  thought, 
witiiout  any  reference  to  general  physics,  would 
in  truth  have  done  more  in  that  dark  age,  for 
the  benefit  of  every  physical  science,  than  if 
he  had  discovered  a  thousand  properties  of  as 
many  different  substances. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  an  ac- 
curate view  of  the  Jntellectual  process  of  a,b- 
straction  could  have  been  communicated  to  a 
veteran  sage  of  the  schools,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  intentiy  contemplating  the  tree  of 
Porphyry,  in  all  its  branches  of  species  and 
genera,  between  the  individual  and  the  sum- 
mum  genus ;  and  when  he  was  preparing,  per- 
haps, by  this  contemplation  of  a  few  univer- 
sals,  to  unfold  all  the  philosophy  of  colours, 
or  of  the  planetary  movements — ^would  the 
benefit  which  he  received  from  this  clearer 
view  of  a  single  process  of  thought,  have  ter- 
minated in  the  mere  science  of  mind;  or 
would  not  rather  his  new  views  of  mind  have 
extended  with  a  most  important  influence  to 
his  whole  wide  views  of  matter  ?  He  must 
immediately  have  learned,  that,  in  the  whole 
tree  of  genera  and  species,  the  individual  at 
the  bottom  of  his  scale  was  the  only  real  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  that  all  the  rest,  the 
result  of  certain  comparisons  of  agreement  or 
disagreement,  were  simple  modifications  of  his 
own  mind,  not  produced  by  any  thing  exist- 
ing in  his  intellect  but  by  the  veiy  constitu- 
tion of  his  intellect  itself;  the  consideration  of 
a  number  of  individuals  as  of  one  species  be- 
ing notiiing  more  than  the  feeling  of  their 
agreement  in  certain  respects,  and  the  feeling 
of  this  agreement  being  as  simple  a  result  ot 
the  observation  of  them  together,  as  the  per- 
ception of  each,  individually,  was  of  its  indi- 
vidual presence.  It  would  surely  have  been 
impossible  for  him,  with  this  new  and  import- 
ant light,  to  return  to  his  transcendental  in- 
quiries, into  entities,  and  quiddities,  and  sub- 
stantial forms ;  and  the  simple  discoverjjr  of  a 
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tietter  theory  of  abstraction,  aft  a  procen  of 
the  min^  would  thus  have  supplied  the  place 
of  many  rules  of  philosophizing. 

The  philosophy  of  mind,  then,  we  must  ad- 
mit, di(t  in  former  ages  at  least,  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  general  science:  and 
are  we  to  suppose  that  it  has  now  no  influ- 
ence? 

Even  though  no  t>ther  advantage  were  to 
be  obtained  from  our  present  juster  views  of 
mind,  than  the  protection  which  they  give, 
from  those  gross  errors  of  inquii^  to  which 
the  philosophers  of  so  long  a  senes  of  ages 
were  exposed,  this  alone  would  surely  be  no 
slight  gain.  But,  great  as  this  advantage  is, 
are  we  certain,  that  it  is  all  which  the  nicest 
mental  analysis  can  afford ;  or  rather,  is  it  not 
possible  at  least,  that  we  may  stiU,  in  our 
plans  of  physical  investigation,  be  suffiering  un- 
der the  influence  of  errors  from  which  we 
should  be  saved,  by  still  juster  views  of  the 
faculties  employed  xn  every  physical  inquiry? 

That  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  influ- 
ence, argues  nothing ;  for,  to  suppose  us  aware 
of  it,  would  be  to  suppose  us  acquainted  with 
the  very  eirors  which  mislead  us.  Aquinas 
and  Scotus,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  and  all  their 
contentious  followers,  conceived  themselves  as 
truly  in  the  right  path  of  physical  investigation, 
as  we  do  at  this  moment ;  and,  though  we  are 
free  from  their  ^iross  mistakes,  there  may  yet 
be  others  of  which  we  are  the  less  likely  to  di- 
vest ourselves,  from  not  having  as  yet  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  their  existence.  The 
question  is  not.  Whether  our  method  of  in- 
quiry be  juster  than  theirs  ? — for,  of  our  supe- 
riority in  this  respect,  if  an^  evidence  of  fact 
were  necessary,  uie  noble  discoveries  of  these 
later  years  are  too  magnificent  a  proof  to  al- 
low us  to  have  any  doubt ;  but.  Whether  our 
plan  of  inquiry  may  not  still  be  susceptible  of 
improvements,  of  which  we  have  now  as  little 
foresight,  as  the  Scotists  and  Aquinists  of  the 
advantages  which  philosophy  has  received  from 
the  general  prosecution  of  the  inductive  me- 
thod? There  is,  mdeed,  no  reason  now  to 
fear,  that  the  observation  of  particular  objects, 
with  a  view  to  general  science,  will  be  de- 
spised as  incapable  of  giving  any  direct  know- 
ledge, and  all  real  science  be  confined  to  nni- 
veraals.  ■"  Singularium  datur  scientia."  But, 
though  a  sounder  view  of  one  intellectual  pro- 
cess may  have  banished  firom  philosophy  much 
idle  contention,  and  directed  inquiry  to  fitter 
objects,  it  surely  does  not  therefore  follow, 
that  subsequent  improvements  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind  are  to  be  absolutely  unavailing. 
On  the  contrary,  the  presumption  unquestion- 
ably is,  that  it,  by  understanding  better  the 
simple  process  of  abstraction,  we  have  freed 
ourselves  from  many  errors  in  our  plans  of  in- 
quiry, a  still  clearer  view  of  the  nature  and  li- 
mits of  all  the  intellectual  processes  concerned 
in  the  discovery  of  truth,  may  lead  to  still  juster 
views  of  philosophizing. 


Even  at  present,  I  cannot  but  thmk  that  \ve 
may  trace,  m  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  in- 
fluence  of  fiilse  notions,  as  to  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena  of  the  mind,  in  misdirecting  tiie  spi- 
rit of  our  general  philosophy.  I  allude,  in  par- 
ticular, to  one  ve^  important  intellectual  pro- 
cess,— that  by  which  we  acquii«  our  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  on  which  all  physics  may- 
be sakl  to  be  founded.  He  must  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  even  to  the  philosophy  of  his  own  tune, 
who  does  not  perceive,  how  much  the  vague 
and  obscure  notions  entertained  of  that  inter- 
mediate tie,  which  is  supposed  to  connect  phe- 
nomena with  each  other,  have  tended  to  fa- 
vour the  invention  and  roidy  admission  of  phy 
sical  hypotheses,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  entertained  for  a  moment ; — hypo- 
theses, which  attempt  to  explain  what  is  known 
by  the  introduction  of  what  is  unknown  ;  as 
if  successions  of  phenomena  were  rendered 
easier  to  be  understood  merely  by  being  ren- 
dered  more  complicated.  This  very  unphilo- 
sophic  passion  for  complexity  (whidi,  unphi- 
losophic  as  it  is,  is  yet  the  passion  of  many 
philosophers,)  seems,  to  me,  to  aris^  in  a 
great  measure,  from  a  mysterious  and  fidse 
view  of  causation;  as  involving  alwa^  in 
every  series  of  changes,  the  intervention  of 
something  unobserved,  between  the  observed 
antecedent  and  the  observed  effect ;  a  view  of 
which  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  lead 
the  mind,  when  it  has  observea  no  actual  in- 
tervention, to  imagine  any  thipg,  whidi  is  not 
absolutely  absurd,  that  it  may  flatter  itself 
with  the  pleasure  of  having  discovered  a  cause. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  enlaige  at  pre- 
sent on  this  subject,  as  it  must  again  come 
before  us ;  when  you  will  perhaps  see  more 
clearly,  how  mjnai  the  genend  difiusion  of 
juster  views,  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  our 
notion  of  the  connexion  of  events,  would  tend 
to  the  simplification,  not  of  our  theories  of 
mind  only,  but,  in  a  still  higher  degKCy  of  our 
theories  of  matter. 

The  observations  already  made,  I  trust, 
have  shown  how  important,  to  the  perfection 
of  every  science,  b  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  that  intellectual  medium,  through  which 
alone  the  objects  of  every  science  become 
known  to  us,  and  with  those  intellectual  in- 
stniments,  by  wluch,  alike  in  every  science, 
truth  is  to  be  detected  and  evolved.  On  this 
influence^  which  the  philosophy  of  mind  must 
always  exercise  on  general  pnilosophy,  I  have 
dwelt  die  longer,  because,  important  as  the 
relation  is,  it  is  one  which  we  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  forget ;  and  the  more  apt  to  foiget  i^ 
on  account  of  that  very  excellence  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  to  which  it  has  itself  essentially 
contributed.  The  discoveries,  which  reward 
our  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  matter,  -as 
now  carried  on,  on  prindples  better  suited  to 
the  nature  and  limits  of  our  powera  of  inves- 
tigation, are  too  splendid  to  allow  us  to  look 
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bait  to  the  circumstances  which  prepared 
ibpoD  at  a  distmice ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of 
mlesy  that  are  the  result  of  logical  analysis, 
vitfaoot  reflecting,  and  almost  without  know- 
ing, thtt  tfaCT*  are  the  result  of  anr  analjaia 
wfaaterer.  We  are,  in  this  respect,  like  navi- 
gators on  the  great  ocean,  who  perform  their 
voyage  successfully  by  the  results  of  observa^ 
lions  of  which  they  are  altogether  ignorant ; 
who  look,  vnth  perfect  confidence,  to  their 
compass  and  chart,  and  .think  of  the  stars  as 
aaeful  only  in  those  eariy  ages,  when  the  pilot, 
if  he  ventured  from,  shore,  had  no  other  di- 
rectors of  his  course.  It  is  only  seme  more 
skilful  mariner  who  is  still  aware  of  their  guid- 
ance ;  and  who  knows  how  much  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  for  the  accuracy 
of  that  very  chart,  by  whjch  the  crowds  around 
him  are  mechanically  directing  their  course. 

The  chief  reason,  however,  for  my  dwelling 
so  long  on  this  central  and  governing  relation, 
which  the  philosophy  of  intellect  hears  to  all 
other  philosophy,  is  that  I  am  anxious  to  im- 
press their  relation  strongly  on  your  minds ; 
iiot  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  importance 
which  it  may  seem  to  give  to  the  particular 
science  that  is  to  engage  us  together,  as  with  a 
view  to  those  other  sciences  in  which  you  may 
ilready  have  been  engaged,  or  which  may  yet 
awsut  you  in  the  course  of  your  studies.  The 
consideration  of  mind,  as  universally  present 
and  presiding — at  once  the  medium  of  all  the 
knowledse  which  can  be  acquired,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  all  the  truths  of  which  that  knowledge 
consists,  gives,  by  its  own  unity,  a  sort  of  u- 
nity  and  additional  dignity  to  the  sciences,  'of 
wluch  their  scattered  experiments  and  obser- 
vations would  otherwise  be  unsusceptible.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  effect  of  physical  inquiry, 
when  exclusively  devoted  to  the  properties  of 
external  things,  to  render  the  mind,  in  our  ima- 
gination, subordinate  to  the  objects  on  which 
it  is  directed ;  the  fiunilties  are  nothiqg,  the  ob- 
jects every  thing.  The  very  nature  of  such  in- 
quiry leads  us  perpetually  without  to  observe 
and  anrfnge,  and  nothing  brings  us  back  to  the 
observer  and  arranger  withm ;  or,  if  we  do 
occasionally  cast  an  inquisitive  glance  on  the 
phenomena  of  our  thought,  we  bring  back 
with  us  what  Bacon,  in  his  strong  language, 
calls  "  the  smoke  and  tarnish  of  the  furnace ;" 
— ^the  mind  seems,  to  us,  to  be  broken  down 
to  the  littleness  of  the  objects  which  it  has 
been  habitually  contemplating ;  and  we  regard 
the  Acuities  that  measure  earth  and  heaven,  and 
that  add  infinity  to  infinity,  with  a  curiosity  of 
no  greater  interest  than  that  with  which  we  in- 
quire into  the  angles  of  a  crystal,  or  the  fiructifi- 
cation  of  amoss.  '*  Ludit  istisanimus,"  says  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancients,  «  Ludit  is- 
tis  animus,  non  profidt ;  et  philosophiam  a  fas- 
tigio  deducit  m  planum."  To  rest  in  research- 
es of  this  minute  kind,  indeed,  if  we  were  ab- 
solutely to  rest  in  tiem,  without  any  higher 
and  profounder  views,  would  truly  be,  as  he 


says,  to  drag  down  philosophy  fiom  that  pure 
eminence  on  which  she  aits,  to  the  very  dust 
of  the  plain  on  which  we  tread.  To  the  in- 
qiurer,  however,  whose  mind  has  been  pre- 
viously imbued  with  this  first  phihMophv,  and 
who  has  learned  to  trace,  in  the  wonoers  of 
every  science,  the  wonders  of  his  own  mtel* 
lectual  fiame,  there  is  no  phpical  research, 
however  minute  its  object,  which  does  not  at 
once  elevate  the  mind,  and  derive  elevation 
firom  it  Nothing  is  truly  humble,  which  can 
exercise  fiunilties  that  are  themselves  sublime 

^— ScsTcfi,  undiMnayvd,  the  dark  pioA>uiKl» 
Where  Nature  worlu  in  aeacet;  view  the  bcda 
or  mineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 
That  bounds  the  hoary  ocean  t  trace  the  forms 
Of  atoms,  moving  with  inoessant  diange, 
Their  ekmcntal  round ;  behold  tlie  seeds 
Of  being,  and  the  rnrivy  of  Ufe, 
Kindling  the  mass  with  ever  active  flame: 
Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 
AUentlve  turn ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 
Her  fleet  ideal  band :  and  bid  them  go 
Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  o%rtake  the  hour 
That  saw  the  heavens  created ;  then  declare. 
If  aught  were  found  in  these  exieraal  scenes 
To  move  thy  wonder  now.* 

In  the  physics  of  the  material  universe* 
there  is,  it  mu&t  be  owned,  much  that  is  tndy 
worthy  of  our  philosophic  admiration,  and  of 
the  sublimest  exertions  of  philosophic  genius. 
But  even  that  material  world  will  appear  more 
admirable,  to  him  who  contemplates  it,  as  it 
were  from  the  height  of  his  own  mind,  and 
who  measures  its  infinity  with  thenmge  of  his 
own  limited  but  aroiiing  faculties.  He  is  un- 
questionably the  philosopher  most  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  unites  to  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  mind,  the  most  accurate  know, 
lecke  of  all  the  physical  objects  amid  which 
he  IS  placed ;  who  ooakes  each  science,  to  each, 
reciprocally  a  source  of  additional  illumination ; 
and  who  learns,  firom  both,  the  noblest  of  aU 
the  lessons  which  thev  can  give, — ^the  know- 
ledge and  adoration  of  that  divine  Beuig,  who 
has  alike  created,  and  adapted  to  each  other, 
with  an  order  so  harmonius,  the  universe  of 
matter  and  the  universe  of  thought. 


LECTURE  in. 

INFLUENCE  OP  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MINT)  ON 
THE  UNDEBSTANDING. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  illustra- 
ted, at  great  length,  the  relation  which  the 
philosophy  of  mind  bears  to  all  the  other 
sciences,  as  the  common  centre  of  each.  These 
sciences  I  represented,  as,  in  their  reladon  to 
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the  powers  of  discovery,  that  are  exercised  in 
them,  truly  arts,  in  all  the  various  intellectual 
processes,  of  which  the  artist  is  the  same,  and 
the  instruments  the  same ;  and  as,  to  the  per- 
fection of  any  of  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  es- 
sential, that  we  know  the  powers  of  the  in- 
struments employed  in  it,  so,  in  the  inventive 
processes  of  science  of  every  kind,  it  seems 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  process,  that 
we  should  know,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the 
powers  and  the  limits  of  those  intellectual  in- 
struments,  which  are  exercised  alike  in  all; 
that  we  may  not  waste  our  industry,  in  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  with  them  what  is  im- 
possible to  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  same 
time  may  not  despair  of  achieving  with  them 
any  of  the  wonders  to  which  they  are  truly 
adequate,  if  skilfullv  and  perseveringly  exerted ; 
though  we  should  have  to  overcome  'many  of 
those  difficulties  which  present  themselves,  as 
obstacles  to  every  great  efibrt,  but  which  are 
insurmountable,  only  to  those  who  despair  of 
surmoimting  them. 

It  was  to  a  consideration  of  this  kind,  as  to 
the  primary  importance  of  knowing  the  ques- 
tions to  which  our  faculties  are  competent, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able works  in  our  science, — a.  work,  which 
none  can  read  even  now,  -without  being  im- 
pressed ^ith  reverence  for  the  great  talents  of 
its  author;  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  the  whole  value,  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  verbal  trifling,  and  barren  controver- 
sies, that  still  perplexed  and  obsciu*ed  intel- 
lectual science  at  the  period  when  it  \^'as  writ- 
ten. 

The  work  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  to  the  compo- 
sition of  which  Mr  Locke,  in  his  preface, 
states  himself  to  have  been  led  by  an  accidental 
conversation  with  some  friends  who  had  met 
at  his  chamber.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion, 
which  had  no  immediate  relation  to  ^e  sub- 
ject  of  the  Essay,  they  found  themselves  un- 
expectedly cmbaxrassed  by  difficulties  that  ap- 
peared to  rise  on  every  side,  when,  after  many 
vain  attempts  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
doubts  which  perplexed  them,  it  occurred  to 
Mr  Locke,  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong  course, 
— ^that  the  inquiry  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged was  probably  one  which  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  Acuities,  and  that  their 
first  inquiry  should  have  been,  into  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  understanding  itself,  to  ascertain 
what  subjects  it  was  fit  to  explore  and  com- 
prehend. 

"  When  we  know  our  own  strength,"  he 
remarks,  "  we  shall  the  better  know  what  to 
undertake  with  hopes  of  success :  -and  when 
we  have  well  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own 
minds,  and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may- 
expect  from  them,  we  shall  not  be  inclined 
either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts  on 
work  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  any  thing ; 
or,   on  the  other  side,  question  every  Aiug, 


and  disckum  all  knowledge,  because  some 
things  are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of 
great  use  to  the  sailor,  to  know  the  length  of 
his  Ime,  though  he  cannot  with  it  &thom  nil 
the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  well  he  knows, 
that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom,  at 
such  places  as  are  necessary  to  direct  his  voy- 
age, and  caution  him  against  running  upon 
shoals  that  may  ruin  him. — This  was  that 
which  gave  the  first  rise  to  this  essay  concern- 
ing the  understanding.  For  I  thought,  that 
the  first  step  towards  satisfying  several  in- 
quiries the  mind  of  man  ^vas  very  apt  to  run 
into,  was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  under- 
standings, examine  our  own  powers,  and  see 
to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that 
was  done,  I  suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  in  vain  sought  for  satisfaction  in  a 
quiet  and  sure  possession  of  truths  that  most 
concerned  us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts 
into  the  vast  ocean  of  being,  as  if  all  that 
boundless  extent  were  the  natural  and  un- 
doubted possession  of  our  understandings.- — 
Thus  men,  extending  their  inquiries  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts 
wander  into,  those  depths  where  they  can  find 
no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
raise  questions  and  multiply  disputes,  which, 
never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are  pro- 
per only  to  continue  and  increase  their  doubts, 
and  to  confirm  them,  at  last,  in  perfect  scep- 
ticism ;  whereas,  were  the  capacities  of  our  un- 
derstandings well  considered,  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon 
found,  which  sets  the  bounds  between  the  en- 
lightened and  dark  parts  of  things,  bet\veeu 
what  is  and  what  is  not  comprehensible  by  us, 
men  would  perhaps,  with  less  scruple  acquiesce 
in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  em- 
ploy their  thoughts  and  discourse,  with  more 
advantage  and  satisfaction  in  the  other."* 

These  observations  of  Mr  Locke  illustrate, 
very  happily,  the  importance  of  a  right  view 
of  the  limits  of  our  understanding,  for  directing 
our  inquiries  to  the  objects  that  are  truly  with- 
in our  reach.  It  is  not  the  >vaste  of  intellect, 
as  it  lies  torpid  in  the  great  multitude  of  our 
race,  that  is  alone  to  be  regretted  in  relation 
to  science,  which,  in  better  circumstances,  it 
might  improve  and  adorn.  It  is,  in  many  cases, 
the  very  industry  of  intellect,  busily  exerted, 
but  exerted  in  labours  that  must  be  profitless, 
because  the  objects,  to  which  the  labour  is  di- 
rected, are  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  If  half 
the  zeal,  and,  I  may  add,  even  half  the  genius, 
whichj  during  so  many  ages,  were  employed 
in  attempting  things  impossible,  had  been 
given  to  investigations,  on  whidi  the  tran- 
scendental inquirers  of  those  times  would 
certainly  have  looked  down  with  contempt, 
there  are  many  names  that  are  now  mentiou- 
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ed  only  with  ridicule  or  pity,  for  which  we 
should  certainly  hare  felt  Uie  same  deep  vene* 

^  ration  which  our  hearts  so  readily  offer  to  the 
names  of  Bacon  and  Newton ;  or  perhaps  even 
the  great  names  of  Bacon  and  Newton  might, 
in  comparison  with  them,  have  been  only  of 
secondary  dignity.-  It  was  not  by  idleness  that 
this  high  rari^  of  instructors  and  benefactors 
of  the  world  was  lost,  but  by  a  blind  activity 
more  hurtful  than  idleness  itself.  To  those 
who  never  could  have  thought  of  numbering 

,  the  population  of  our  own  little  globe,  it  seem- 
ed an  easy  matter  to  number,  with  precise  a- 
rithmetical  accuracy,  the  tribes  of  angels,  and 
to  assign  to  each  order  of  spiritual  beings  its 
separate  duties,  and  separate  dignities,  with 
the  exactness  of  some  heraldic  pomp ;  and,  a- 
mid  all  those  visible  demonstrations  of  the 
Divinity  which  surround  us  wherever  we  turn 
oiur  view,  there  were  minds  that  could  think, 
in  relation  to  him,  of  every  thing  but  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness ;  as  if  He,  who  created  us, 
and  placed  around  us  this  magnificent  system 
of  things,  were  an  object  scarcely  worUiy  of 
our  reverence,  till  we  had  fixed  his  precise  sta- 
tion in  our  logical  categories,  and  had  deter- 
mined, not  the  majestic  relations  which  he 
bears  to  the  universe,  as  created  and  sustain- 
ed by  his  bounty,  but  all  the  frivolous  rela- 
tions which  he  can  be  imagined  to  bear  to  im- 
possibilities and  nonentities. 

O,  sons  of  earth !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies ! 
lleaven  still,- with  laughter,  the  vain  toil  surveys 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise.  * 

It  is  indeed,  then,  to  borrow  Mr  Locke*s 
metaphor,  of  no  slight  importance  to  know  the 
length  of  our  line,  though  we  cannot,  with  it, 
fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  With 
the  knowledge  that,  to  a  certain  depth,  at  least, 
we  may  safely  confide  in  it,  we  shall  not  be 
constndned,  by  our  fear,  to  coastalong  the  shore 
with  such  cautious  timidity  as  to  lose  all  the 
treasiu-es  which  might  be  obtained  by  a  more 
adventurous  voyage ;  nor  tempted,  in  the  rash- 
ness of  ignorance  or  despair,  to  trust  ourselves 
wildly  to  every  wind,  though  our  course  should 
be  amidst  rocks  and  quicksands. 

The  study  of  the  natural  limits  of  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  has,  indeed,  sometimes 
been  misrepresented,  as  favouring  a  tendency 
to  vague  and  unlimited  doubt  on  all  subjects, 
even  on  those  most  important  to  individual 
and  social  happiness ;  as  if  the  great  names, 
to  which  we  have  long  given  our  admiration, 
for  the  light  which  they  have  thrown  on  the 
powers  and  weaknesses  of  the  human  under- 
standing, were  not  also  the  very  names  which 
we  have  been  accustomed,  not  to  admire 
merely,  but  to  venerate,  for  excellence  of  a  still 
nobler  kind.   Far  from  leading  to  general  scep- 
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ticism,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sound  study  of 
the  principles  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture, which  alone  can  free  from  the  danger  of 
it.  If  the  sceptical  ]^hilosophy  be  false,  as  the 
asserters  of  this  objection  ^nll  allow  that  it 
most  assuredly  is,  it  can  be  overcome  and  de- 
stroyed only  by  a  philosophy  that  is  true ;  and 
the  more  deeply,  and  the  more  early,  the  mind 
is  imbued  with  the  principles  of  truth,  the 
more  confidently  may  we  rely  on  its  rejection 
of  the  errors  that  are  opposed  to  them.  It  is 
impossible  for  one,  who  is  not  absolutely  bom 
to  labour,  to  pass  through  life  without  form- 
ing, in  his  own  mind,  occasionally,  some  im- 
peifect  reflections  on  the  faculties  by  which  he 
perceives  and  reasons;  or  without  catching, 
from  those  with  whom  he  may  associate,  some 
of  those  vague  notions  of  a  vague  philosophy, 
which  pass  unexamined  from  mmd  to  mind, 
and  become  current  in  the  very  colloquial  lan- 
guage of  the  day.  The  alternatives,  therefore, 
(if  we  can,  indeed,  think  of  any  other  alterna- 
tive when  truth  is  one,)  are  not  those  of  know- 
ledge and  absolute  ignorance  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena, but  of  knowledge  more  or  less  accurate ; 
because  absolute  ignorance,  even  though  it  were 
a  state  to  be  wished,  is  beyond  our  power  to 
preserve,  in  one  who  enjoys,  in  any  respects, 
the  benefit  of  education  and  liberal  society. 
We  might,  with  much  greater  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, attempt,  by  merely  keeping  torn  his  view 
all  professed  treatises  on  astronomy,  to  prevent 
him  from  acquiring  that  slight  and  common 
acquaintance  with  the  system  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  is  necessary  for  knowing  that 
the  sun  does  not  go  round  the  earth,  than  we 
could  hope  to  prevent  him  from  forming,  or 
receiving,  some  notions,  accurate  or  inaccurate, 
as  to  the  nature  of  mind ;  and  we  surely  can- 
not suppose,  that  the  juster  those  opinions  are, 
as  to  tlie  nature  and  force  of  the  principles  of 
belief,  the  feebler  must  the  principles  of  be- 
lief appear.  It  is  not  so,  that  Nature  has 
abandoned  us,  with  principles  which  we  must 
fear  to  examine,  and  with  truths  and  illusions 
which  we  must  never  dare  to  separate.  In 
teaching  us  what  our  powers  are  incapable  of 
attaining,  she  has,  at  the  same  time,  taught  us 
what  truths  they  may  attain ;  and,  within  this 
boii^dary,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  she  has  placed  all  the  truths  that  are  im- 
portant for  our  virtue  and  happiness.  He, 
whose  eyes  are  the  clearest  to  distinguish  the 
bounding  circle,  cannot,  surely,  be  the  dullest 
to  perceive  the  truths  that  are  within.  To 
know,  only  to  doubt,  is  but  the  first  step  in 
philosophy ;  and  to  rest  at  this  first  step,  is 
either  imbecility  or  idleness.  It  is  not  there 
that  wisdom  sees,  and  compares,  and  pro- 
nounces :  it  is  ignorance,  that,  with  dazzled 
eyes,  just  opening  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  perceives  mat  she  has  been  dreaming, 
without  being  able  to  distinguish,  in  the  sun- 
shine, what  objects  really  existing  are  around. 
He  alone  is  the  philosopher  truly  awake,  who 
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knows  both  how  to  doubt,  and  how  to  be- 
lieve ;  believing  what  is  evident  on  the  very 
same  principles,  which  lead  him  to  doub^ 
with  various  degrees  of  uncertainty,  where  the 
evidence  is  less  sure.  To  conceive  that  in- 
quiry must  lead  to  scepticism,  is  itself  a  spe. 
cies  of  scepticism,  as  to  the  power  and  evi- 
dence of  the  principles  to  which  we  haveg^ven 
our  assent,  more  degrading,  because  still  more 
irrational,  than  that  open  and  consistent  scep- 
ticism wtiich  it  dreads.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
aa  unworthy  homage  to  truths,  which  we  pro- 
fess to  venerate,  to  suppose,  that  adoration 
can  be  paid  to  them  only  while  we  are  igno- 
rant of  their  nature ;  and  that  to  approach 
their  altars  would  be  to  discover,  that  the  ma- 
jestic forms  which  seem  animated  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  only  lifeless  idols,  as  insensible  as 
the  incense  which  we  have  offered  to  them. 

The  study  of  the  powers  and  limits  of  the 
understanding,  and  of  the  sources  of  evidence 
in  external  nature  and  ourselves,  instead  of  ei- 
ther forming  or  favouring  a  tendency  to  scep- 
ticism, is  then,  it  appears,  the  surest,  or  rather 
the  only  mode  of  removing  the  danger  of  such 
a  tendency.  That  mind  may  soon  doubt  even 
of  the  most  important  truths,  which  has  never 
learned  to  distinguish  the  doubtful  from  the 
true.  But  to  know  well  the  irresistible  evi- 
dence on  which  truth  is  founded,  is  to  believe 
m  it,  and  to  believe  in  it  for  ever. 

Nor  is  it  from  the  danger  of  scepticism  only, 
that  a  just  view  of  the  principles  of  his  intel- 
lectual constitution  tends  to  preserve  the  phi- 
losophic inquirer.  It  saves  him,  also,  from 
that  presumptuous  and  haughty^  dogmatism, 
which,  though  free  from  doubt,  is  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  free  from  error ;  and  which 
is,  mdeed,  much  more  likely  to  be  fixed  in  er- 
ror  than  in  truth,  where  the  inquiry,  that  pre- 
cedes conviction,  has  been  casual  and  incom- 
plete. A  just  view  of  our  nature  as  intelligent 
beings,  at  die  same  time  that  it  teaches  us  enough 
of  our  strength  to  allow  us  to  rest  with  confi- 
dence pn  the  great  principles,  physical,  moral, 
and  religious,  in  which  alone  it  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  confide,  teaches  us  also  enough  of  our 
weakness  to  render  us  indulgent  to  the  weak- 
ness of  others.  We  cease  to  be  astonished  that 
multitudes  should  differ  from  us ;  because  we 
know  well,  that  while  nature  has  made  a^ro- 
vision  for  the  universal  assent  of  mankmd  to 
those  frmdamental  physical  truths,  which  are 
essential  to  their  very  existence,  and  those  fun- 
damental truths  of  another  kind,  which  are 
equally  essential  to  their  existence  as  suljects 
of  moral  government,  she  has  left  them,  to- 
gether with  principles  of  improvement  that  in- 
sure their  intellectual  progress,  a  susceptibi- 
lity of  error,  without  whidb  there  could  be  no' 
progression ;  and,  while  we  almost  trace  back 
the  circumstances  which  have  modified  our 
own  inoividual  belief,  we  cannot  but  be  aware, 
at  the  same  time,  how  many  sources  there  are 
of  prejudice,  and,  consequently,  of  difference  of 


opinion,  in  the  various  situations  in  which  tfad 
multitudes  that  differ  from  us  have  been  placed. 
To  feel  anger  at  himian  error,  sap  an  ancient 
philosopher,  is  the  same  thingas  if  we  were  to 
be  angry  with  those  who  stumble  in  the  dark ; 
with  the  deaf  for  not  obeying  our  command ; 
with  the  sick ;  witii  the  aged ;  with  the  weary. 
That  very  dulness  of  discernment,  which  ex. 
cites  at  once  our  wonder  and  our  wrath,  is  but 
a  part  of  the  general  frailty  9f  mortality ;  and 
the  love  of  our  errors  is  not  less  inherent  in  our 
constitution  than  error  itself.  It  is  this  ge- 
neral constitution  which  is  to  be  studied  by  us, 
that  we  may  know  with  what  mistakes  and 
weaknesses  we  must  have  to  deal,  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  our  fellow-men ;  and  the 
true  art,  therefore,  of  learning  to  forgive  indi- 
viduals, is  to  learn  first  how  much  we  have  to 
forgive  to  the  whole  human  race.  "  Illud  po- 
tius  cogitabis,  non  esse  irascendum  errorious. 
Quid  enim,  si  quis  irascatur  in  tenebris  parum 
vestigia  certa  ponentibus  ?  Quid  si  quis  surdis, 
imperia  non  exaudientibus  ?  Quid  si  pueris» 
quod  neglecto  disi>ectu  offidorum,  ad  lusus  et 
ineptos  aequalium  jocos  spectent?  Quid  si  illis 
irasci  velis,  qui  segrotant,  senescunt,  fiitigan- 
tur  ?  Inter  cetera  mortalitatis  incommoda,  et 
hsec  est,  caligo  mentium :  nee  tantum  necessi- 
tas  errandi,  sed  errorum  amor.  Ne  singidis 
irascaris,  universis  ignoscendum:  generi  hu- 
mano  venia  tribuenda  est.'** 

How  much  of  the  fury  of  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  darker  ages  would  have  been  softened 
and  turned  mto  moderation,  by  juster  views 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  aJl  the  circum- 
stances on  which  belief  depends !  It  appears 
to  us  so  very  easy  to  believe  what  we  con- 
sider as  true, — or  rather  it  appears  to  us  so  im- 
possible to  disbeUeve  it,>-that,  if  we  judge 
from  our  own  momentary  feelings  oidy,  ¥nth- 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  be- 
lief, and  of  all  the  principles  in  our  mental 
constitution  by  which  it  is  diversified,  we  very 
naturally  look  on  the  dissent  of  others  as  a  sort 
of  wilful  and  obstinate  contrariety,  and  almost 
as  an  insulting  denial  of  a  right  of  approbation, 
which  we  consider  ourselves,  in  these  circum- 
stances, as  very  justiy  entitied  to  claim.  The 
transition  from  this  supposed  culpability  to  the 
associated  ideas  of  pains  and  penalties,  is  a  very 
natural  one ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  suffi- 
cient  fimd  of  persecution  in  mere  i^(»ance, 
though  the  spirit  of  it  were  not,  as  it  usually 
is,  aggravated  by  degrading  notions  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  and  fidse  impressions  of  religious 
duty.  Very  different  are  the  sentimenta  which 
the  science  of  mind  produces  and  cherishes. 
It  makes  us  tolerant,  not  merely  by  diowing 
the  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  overcome,  by 
punishment,  a  belief  which  does  not  depend 
on  suffering;  but  which  may  remain,  and  even 
gather  additional  strength,  in  imprisonment,  in 
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ezSe,  under  the  axe,  and  at  the  stake.  The 
absurdity  of  every  attempt  of  this  kind  it  shows 
indeed;  but  it  makes  us  feel,  still  more  in- 
timately, that  injustice  of  it,  which  is  worse 
than  absurdity, — by  showing  our  common  na^ 
ture,  in  all  the  principles  of  truth  and  error, 
with  those  whom  we  would  oppress ;  all  hav-^ 
ing  faculties  that  may  lead  to  truth,  and  ten- 
dencies of  various  kinds  which  may  mislead  to 
error,  and  the  mere  accidental  and  temporary 
difference  of  power  being,  if  not  the  greatest, 
at  least  the  most  obvious  circumstance,  which, 
in  all  ages,  has  distinguished  the  persecutor 
from  the  persecuted. 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand, 
I  Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw ; 

!  Or  deal  damnation  round  the  land. 

On  all  I  judge  thy  foe ! 

If  I  am  light,— thy  graoe  impart. 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay : 
If  I  am  wrong,— O,  teach  my  heart 

To  find  the  better  way.* 

Such  is  the  language  of  devout  philosophy. 
No  proud  assertion  of  individual  in&Ilibility, 
— ^no  triumph  over  the  consequences  in  others, 
of  a  fidlible  nature,  which  ourselves  partake  in 
common, — ^but  the  expression  of  feelings  more 
suited  to  earthly  weakness, — of  a  modest  joy 
of  belief  which  is  not  less  delightful  for  the 
humility  that  tempers  it ;  and  of  a  modest  sor- 
row for  the  seeming  errors  of  others,  to  which 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  nature  gives  a 
sympathy  of  warmer  interest.  The  more  im- 
portant the  subject  of  difference,  the  greater, 
not  the  less,  will  be  the  indulgence  of  him 
who  has  learned  to  trace  the  sources  of  human 
error, — of  error,  that  has  its  origin  not  in  our 
weakness  and  imperfection  merely,  but  often 
in  the  most  vutuous  affections  of  the  heart, — 
m  that  respect  for  age,  and^admiration  of  vir- 
tue, and  gratitude  for  kindness  received,  which 
make  the  opinions  of  those  whom  we  love  and 
honour,  seem  to  us,  in  our  early  years,  as  little 
questionable,  as  the  viitues  ymich  we  love  to 
contemplate,  or  the  very  kindness  which  we 
"  feel  at  every  moment  beaming  on  our  heart, 
in  the  tender  protection  that  surrounds  us. 
That  the  subjects,  on  which  we  may  differ 
from  others,  are  important  to  happiness,  of 
course  implies,  that  it  is  no  slight  misfortune 
to  have  erred ;  and  that  the  mere  error,  there- 
fore, must  be  already  too  gi-eat  an  evil  to  re- 
quire any  addition  from  our  indi\'idual  con- 
tempt or  indignation,  far  less  from  the  ven- 
geance of  public  alithority, — that  maybe  right, 
in  the  opinions  which  it  conceives  to  be  in- 
sulted b^  partial  dissent ;  but  which  must  be 
wrong,  in  the  means  which  it  takes  to  avenge 
them.  T  :>  be  sincerely  thankful  for  truths  re- 
ceived, is,  )y  the  very  nature  of  the  feeling,  to 
be  sensible  how  great  a  blessing  those  have  lost 
who  are  deprived  of  the  same  enjoyment;  and 
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to  look  down,  then,  with  insolent  disdain,  on 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  enor,  is,  indeed,  to 
render  contemptible,  (as  &r  as  it  is  in  our 
feeble  power  to  render  it  contemptible,)  not 
the  error  which  we  despise,  but  the  truth 
which  allows  us  to  despise  it. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  as  yet  made,  on 
the  effects  of  acquaintance  with  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  relate  to  its  influence  on  the  general 
spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry ;  the  advantage 
which  must  be  derived,  in  every  science,  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
intellectual  instruments  which  we  use  for  the 
discovery  of  truth ;  the  skill  which  we  thence 
acquire  in  distinguishing  the  questions  in  which 
we  may  justly  hope  to  discover  truth,  from 
those  questions  of  idle  and  endless  controversy, 
the  decision  of  which  is  altogether  beyond  Uie 
reach  of  our  faculties ;  and  the  consequent  mo- 
deration in  the  temper,  with  which  we  look 
both  to  our  own  possible  attainments,  and  to 
the  errors  of  others. 

But,  beside  these  general  advantages,  which 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind  extends  to  dl  the  in- 
quiries of  which  human  genius  is  capable,  there 
are  some  advantages  more  peculiarly  felt  in  cer- 
tain departments  of  science  or  art  It  is  not 
merely  with  the  mind  that  we  operate ;  the 
subject  of  our  operations  is  also  often  the  mind 
itsell  In  education,  in  criticism,  in  poetry^ 
in  eloquence,  the  mind  has  to  act  upon  mind, 
to  produce  in  it  either  emotions  that  are  tem- 
porary, or  affections  and  opinions  that  are 
permanent  We  have  to  instruct  it,  to  con- 
vince it,  to  persuade  it,  to  delight  it,  to  soften 
it  with  pity,  to  agitate  it  with  terror  or  indig- 
nation ;  and  all  these  effects,  when  other  cir- 
cumstances of  geifius  are  the  same,  we  shall 
surely  be  able  to  produce  more  readily,  if  we 
know  the  natural  laws  of  thought  and  emotion ; 
the  feelings  which  are  followed  by  other  feel- 
ings ;  and  the  thoughts,  which,  expanding  into 
other  thoughts,  almost  of  themselves  produce 
the  very  passion,  or  conviction,  which  we  wish 
to  excite. 

"  One  considerable  advantage,*'  says  Mr 
Hume,  "  which  results  from  the  accurate  and 
abstract  philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  the 
easy  and  hmnane ;  which,  without  the  former, 
can  never  attain  a  sufficient  degree  of  exact- 
ness in  its  sentiments,  precepts,  or  reasonings. 
All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of 
human  life  in  various  attitudes  and  situations  -, 
and  inspire  us  with  different  sentiments  of 
praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  ac- 
cording to  the  qualities  of  the  object  which 
they  set  before  us.  An  artist  must  be  better 
qiwlified  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  who, 
besides  a  delicate  taste  and  quick  apprehen- 
sion, possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
internal  &bric,  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing, the  workings  of  the  passions,  and 
the  various  species  of  sentiment  which  dis- 
criminate vice  and  virtue.  However  painful 
this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  appear,  it 
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becomes,  in  some  measure,  requisite  to  those 
who  would  describe  with  success  the  obvious 
and  outward  appearances  of  life  and  manners. 
The  anatomist  presents  to  the  eye  the  most 
hideous  and  disagreeable  objects;  but  his 
science  is  highly  useful  to  the  painter  in  de- 
lineating even  a  Venus  or  an  Helen.  While 
the  latter  employs  all  the  richest  colours  of  his 
art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  most  graceful  and 
engaging  airs,  he  must  still  carry  his  attention 
to  the  inward  structure  of  the  human  body, 
the  position  of  the  muscles,  the  fabric  of  the 
bones,  and  the  use  and  figure  of  every  part  or 
organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advan- 
tageous  to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment ;  in  vain  would  we  exalt  the 
one  by  depreciating  the  other."* 

There  is  a  most  striking  passage  to  the  same 
purport,  m  that  beautiful  dialogue  on  ancient 
oratory,  which  has  been  ascribed,  without  any 
very  satis&etory  evidence,  to  various  authors, 
particularly  to  Quinctilian,  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  Tacitus,  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  names  to  which  it 
has  been  ascribed.  After  dwelling  on  the 
universal  science  and  erudition  of  the  great 
master  of  Roman  eloquence,  the  chief  speak- 
er in  the  dialogue  proceeds  to  show  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  which  oratory  must  derive 
from  moral  and  intellectual  science,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  which  fundamental  study,  as  superse- 
ded by  the  frivolous  disputations  of  the  rhe- 
torical schools,  he  ascribes  the  decay  of  elo- 
quence in  the  age  of  which  he  speaks. 

«  Ita  enim  est,  optimi  viri,  ita,  ex  multa 
eruditione,  ex  pluribus  artibus,  et  omnium 
rerum  scientia,  exundat  et  exuberat  ilia  ad- 
mirabilis  eloquentia.  Neque  oratoris  vis  et 
facultas,  sicut  cseterarum  rerum,  angustis  et 
brevibus  terminis  eluditur ;  sed  is  est  orator, 
qui  de  omni  quaestione  pidchr^,  et  ornate,  et 
ad  persuadendum  apte  dicere,  pro  dignitate  re- 
rum ad  utilitatem  temporum,  cum  voluptate 
audientium  possit.  Haec  sibi  illi  veteres  per- 
suadebant  Ad  hsec  efBcienda  intelligebant 
opus  esse,  non  ut  Rhetorum  scholis  dedama- 
rent, — sed  ut  his  artibus  pectus  implerent,  in 
quibus  de  bonis  ac  malis,  de  honestq  ac  turpi, 
de  justo  et  injusto  disputatur ; — de  quibus  co- 
pios^,  et  varie,  et  omatd,  nemo  dicere  potest, 
nisi  qui  co^ovit  naturam  humanam. — ^Ex  his 
fontibus  etiam  ilia  profluunt,  ut  facilius  iram 
judicis  vel  instiget,  \el  leniat,  qui  scit  quid  ira, 
promptius  ad  miserationem  impellat  qui  scit 
quid  sit  misericordia,  et  quibus  animi  motibus 
condtetur.  In  his  artibus  exerdtationibusque 
versatus  orator,  sive  apud  infestos,  sive  apud 
cupidos,  sive  apud  invidentes,  sive  apud  tris- 
tes,  sive  apud  timentes  dicendum  habuerit,  te- 
nebit  habenas  animorum,  et  prout  ciijusque 
natura  postulabit,  adhibebit  manum  et  tem- 
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perabit  orationem,  parato  omni  instrume"  .^, 
etad  usum  reposito."* 

What  is  the  whole  art  of  critidsm,  in  its 
most  important  applications,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  the  most  natural  successions  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  mind  ?  We  judge 
of  the  perspicuity  and  order  of  a  discourse, 
by  knowing  the  progress  in  which  the  mind, 
by  the  developement  of  truth  after  truth,  may 
be  made  at  last  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  the 
most  complex  proposition.  We  judge  of  the 
beauty  of  impassioned  poetry  or  eloquence,  by 
knowing  whether  the  figures,  the  images,  the 
very  feelings  described,  be  such  as,  from  our 
observation  of  the  kiws  that  regulate  the  in- 
ternal series  of  changes  in  the  mind,  we  know 
to  be  consistent  with  that  state  of  emotion,  in 
which  a  mind  must  exist  that  has  been  placed 
in  the  situation  supposed.  If  all  other  drcum- 
stances  be  equal,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
best  critic,  who  knows  best  the  phenomena  of 
human  thought  and  feeling ;  and,  without  this 
knowledge,  critidsm  can  be  nothing  but  a 
measurement  of  words,  or  a  repetition  of  the 
ever  repeated  and  endless  common-places  of 
rhetoric.  The  knowledge  of  nature,  of  the 
necessity  of  which  critics  speak  so  much,  and 
so  justiy,  and  which  is  as  essential  to  the 
critic  himself,  as  to  the  writer  on  whom  he  sits 
in  judgment,  is  only  another  name  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  successive  transitions  of  feel- 
ing of  the  mind,  in  all  the  innumerable  diver- 
sities in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  modified 
by  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  wbach  it  may 
be  placed.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  with  so 
great  an  abundance  of  the  mere  art,  or  rather 
of  the  mere  technical  phrases  of  criticism,  we 
have  so  very  littie  of  the  sdence  of  it;  be- 
cause the  sdence  of  critidsm  implies  an  ac- 
qumntance  with  the  philosophy  of  thought  and 
passion,  which  few  can  be  expected  to  pos- 
sess ;  and  though  nothing  can  be  easier  than 
to  deliver  opinions,  such  as  pass  current  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  even  in  the  literary  drde, 
which  tiie  frivolous  may  admire  as  profound, 
and  the  ignorant  as  erudite,  and  which  many 
voices  may  be  proud  to  repeat ;  though  even 
the  dull  and  pedantic  are  as  able  as  the  wise 
to  say,  in  fluent  language,  that  one  passage  of 
a  work  of  genius  is  beautiful  and  anothex  the 
reverse,  because  one  of  them  is  in  accordance 
with  some  technical  rules,  or  because  Homer 
and  Milton  have  passages  similar  to  the  one, 
and  not  to  the  other, — ^it  is  &r  from  being  equal- 
ly easy  to  show,  how  the  one  passage  is  beauti- 
ful, fi^m  its  truth  of  character,  and  the  other, 
though  perhaps  rich  in  harmony  of  rhythm  and 
rhetorical  ornament,  is  yet  fiuilty,  by  its  viola- 
tion of  the  more  important  harmony  of  thought 
and  emotion:  a  harmony  which  nature  ob- 
serves as  fidthfully,  in  the  progress  of  those 
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vtihemeiit  passions  that  appear  most  wild  and 
irregular,  as  in  the  calmest  successions  of  feel- 
ing of  the  most  tranquil  hours.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  too  much  to  say,  as  in  the  well- 
known  couplet  of  Pope, 

«*  Let  such  teadi  others  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well ;  • 

for  the  critic  requires  only  one  of  the  two  great 
talents,  which,  in  the  poet,  ought  to  exist  to- 
gether, but  which  may  yet  exist  separately. 
In  the  poet,  there  must  be,  in  the  firist  place, 
an  invendye  &ncy  to  bring  together  thoughts 
and  images  which  have  never  been  combined 
before  ;  and,  with  this  inventive  fancy,  a  dis- 
criminatii^  judgment,  which  is  to  measure, 
by  the  standard  of  nature,  the  products  of  in- 
vention ;  and  to  retain  them,  only  if  they  ap- 
pear such,  as  though  perhaps  never  before 
combined,  might  yet,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  laws  of  thought,  have  occurred  to  a 
mind,  in  the  circumstances  represented,  as 
truly,  as  the  other  thoughts  or  images,  which 
the  works  of  other  poets  have  rendered  more 
familiar.  This  latter  talent,-— the  judgment 
which  determines  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  fi- 
delity to  general  nature, — ^is  all  which  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  the  critic,  who  is  not,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessity  of  being  himself '<  the 
great  sublime"  which  he  draws.  Yet,  though 
all  die  elements  of  excellence  in  the  ardst  are 
not  absolutely  requisite  for  the  judgment  of 
the  sage  and  discriminating  admirer  of  the 
noble  works  which  that  excellence  may  have 
produced,  some  of  these  elements  imquestion- 
ably  are  reqtiisite, — elements,  for  which  the 
critic  may  search  in  vain  in  all  the  rules  of 
rhetoricians,  and  even  in  the  perusal  of  all  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  un- 
less, to  an  acquaintance  with  these,  he  add  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  that  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  the  beautiful  conformity 
to  which  was  the  essential  charm  of  all  die 
pathos,  and  all  the  eloquence,  which  he  has 
admired. 

There  is  another  art,  however,  to  which 
knowledge  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
of  man  is  still  more  important — ^that  noble  art, 
which  has  the  charge  of  training  the  ignorance 
and  imbecility  of  ii^uicy  into  all  the  virtue,  and 
power,  and  wisdom  ox  mature  manhood — of 
forming,  of  a  creature,  the  fiailest  and  fe^lest 
perhaps  which  heaven  has  made,  the  inteUigent 
and  fearless  sovereign  of  the  whole  animated 
creation,  the  interpreter,  and  adorer,  and  al- 
most die  representative  of  the  Divinity.  The 
art,  which  performs  a  transformation  so  won- 
drous, cannot  but  be  admirable  itself;  and  it 
is  from  observation  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that 
all  which  is  most  admirable  in  it  is  derived. 
These  laws  we  must  follow  indeed,  since  they 


exist  not  by  our  contrivance,  but  by  the  con- 
trivance  of  that  nobler  Mrisdom,  m>m  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  mind  has  flowed ;  yet 
if  we  know  them  well,  we  can  lead  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  even  while  we  follow  dienu 
And,  while  the  helpless  subject  of  this  great 
moral  art  is  every  moment  requiring  our  aid, 
— ^with  an  understanding,  that  may  rise,  from 
truth  to  truth,  to  the  sublimest  discoveries,  or 
may  remain  sunk  for  ever  in  ignorance,  and 
wim  susceptibilities  of  vice  that  ma;^  be  repress- 
ed, and  of  virtue  that  may  be  chenshed, — can 
we  know  too  well  the  means  of  checking  what 
is  evil,  and  of  fostering  what  is  good  ?  It  is  too 
kte  to  lie  by,  in  indolent  mdulgence  of  afiec- 
tion,  till  vice  be  already  formed  in  the  litde 
being  whom  we  love,  and  to  labour  then  to  re- 
move it,  and  to  substitute  the  virtue  that  is  op- 
posite to  it     Vice,  already  formed,  is  almost 
beyond  our  power.     It  is  only  in  the  state  of 
latent  propensity,  that  we  can  with  much  rea^- 
son  expect  to  overcome  it,  by  the  moral  mo- 
tives which  we  are  capable  or  presentii^ ;  and 
to  distinguish  this  propensity  before  it  has  ex- 
panded itself,  and  even  before  it  is  known  to 
the  very  mind  in  which  it  exists, — ^to  tame 
those  passions  which  are  never  to  rage,  and  to 
prepare,  at  a  distance,  the  virtues  of  other 
years, — ^implies  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
constitution,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  a 
diligent  study  of  the  nature,  and  progress,  and 
successive  transformations  of  feeling.      It  is 
easy  to  know,  that  praise  or  censure,  reward 
or  punishment,  may  increase  or  lessen  the  ten- 
dency to  die  repetition  of  any  particular  ac- 
tion ;  and  this,  togedier  widi  the  means  of  e- 
lementary  instruction,  b  all  which  is  common- 
ly termed  education.    But  the  true  science  of 
education  is  something  far  more  than  diis.  It 
implies  a  skilful  observation  of  the  past,  and 
diat  lopg  foresight  of  die  future,  which  expe- 
rience and  judgment  united  afford.     It  is  the 
art  of  seeing,  not  the  immediate  effect  only, 
but  the  series  of  effects  which  may  follow  any 
particular  thought  or  feeling,  in  the  infinite  va* 
riety  of  possible  combinations — ^the  art  often 
of  ^wing  virtue  from  apparent  evil,  and  of 
averting  evil  that  may  arise  from  apparent 
good.     It  is,  in  short,  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  applied  ]^ractically  to  the  hiunan 
mind ;   enriching  it,  indeed,  with  all  that  is 
useful  or  ornamental  in  knowledge,  but  at  the 
same  time  pving  its  chief  regard  to  objects  of 
yet  greater  moment ;  averting  evil,  which  all 
the  sciences  together  could  not  compensate, 
or  producing  good,  compared  vrith  which  all 
the  sciences  together  are  as  nothing. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

MLATION  OP  THE  PBlLOSOfBY  OF  MIKD  TO 
MQEAUTY. 

Wb  have  tlreadj.  Gentlemen,  oonndered 
the  relation  which  the  Philoaophy  of  Mind 
bean  to  the  adenoes  in  general,  and  its  parti- 
cular application  to  thoae  adencea  and  arta,  in 
which  the  mind  ia  not  merely  the  inatrmnent 
withwhidi  we  canyon  our  intellectaal  opera- 
tiona,  but  the  very aubject  on  whidi  weopeiate, 
aa  in  the  sreatarta  of  reaaoning,  and  perauad- 
in(^  of  d^s^ting  with  all  the  diarma  of  poe- 
try and  eloquence,  of  judging  of  the  degreea 
of  eioellence  that  have  been  attamed  in  tfaeae 
ddightiiilarta ;  and,  atill  more,  ita  iqpplication 
to  the  nobleat,  though,  in  proportion  to  iu  va- 
lue, the  leaat  atudied  of  all  ttie  arta,— the  art 
of  education.  It  remaina  atill  to  point  out 
aome  moral  effiecta  which  the  atudy  of  the 
science  of  mind  pnxTucea  in  the  in^quuer  him- 
aelf,  effecta  which  may  not  be  obvioua  at  firat 
aig^t,  but  which  reault  from  it,-aa  trulv  as  the 
intellectual  advantagea  akcady  pointed  out 

One  very  powerful  and  aalutary  influence  of 
moral  adence  ariae^  directly  from  the  mere 
contemplation  of  the  objecta  with  which  it  ia 
converaant — the  benevolent  aflectiona,  the 
pleaaure  which  attenda  theae,  the  aacrificea 
that  are  made  by  generoua  virtue,  and  all  the 
aublime  admiration  which  they  ezdte ;  the 
eordid  and  malevolent,  and  ioyleaapaaaiona  of 
the  adfish;  the  fear  and  aliaine  that  attend 
the  guilty  in  aodety,  and  the  horrora  that, 
with  a  certainty  of  conatant  return  more  dread- 
fid  than  their  very  preaence,  await  them  in 
their  aolitary  houra.  It  ia  good  to  have  theae 
of^  before  ua,  and  to  trace  and  contrast  all 
the  immediate  and  all  the  remote  effecta  of 
vice  and  virtue,  even  though  we  ahould  form, 
at  the  time,  no  direct  reference  to  our  own 
paat  or  future  conduct.  Without  any  such 
reference  to  ouraelvea,  we  muat  atill  be  aenai- 
ble  of  the  pleaaure  and  aerene  confidence 
which  attena  the  one,  and  of  the  inaecurity 
and  remorae  which  for  ever  hang  over  the- 
other ;  and  the  remaining  impreadona  of  love 
and  diaguat,  will  have  an  influence  on  our  fu- 
ture conduct,  of  which  we  may  probably  be 
altogether  unconadoua  at  the  time.  It  ia,  in 
troth,  like  the  influence  of  the  example  of 
tlioae  with  whom  we  habitually  aaaociate,  which 
no  one  perceives  at  any  particultf  moment, 
though  all  are  every  moment  aubject  to  it ; 
and  to  meditate  often  on  virtue  and  happineaa, 
ia  thua ahnoat  to  dwell  in  aaort  of  aocuil  com- 
munion with  the  virtuoua  and  happy.  The 
influence  of  moral  conceptiona  haa,  m  thia  re- 
apee^  been  compared  to  that  of  light,  which 
it  ia  impoaaible  to  f^pproach,  without  deriving 
from  it  aome  feint  colouring,  even  though  we 
ahould  not  ait  in  the  very  aunahine ;  or  to  that 


of  pradooa  odoura,  amid  wluch  we  cnnnot, 
long  remain,  without  bearing  away  with  as 
aome  portion  of  the  fragrance.  **  Ea  enim 
philosophise  via  est,  ut  non  solum  studentes, 
aed  etiam  oonveraantea  juvet.  Qui  in  solem 
venit,  licet  non  in  hoc  venerit,  colorabitur : 
qd  in  unguentaria  tabema  resederunt,  et  pau- 
k>  diutius  commorati  sunt,  odorem  aecum  loci 
ferunt:  et  qui  apud  philoeophiam  fuerunt, 
traxerint  aliquid  neoesse  est,  quod  prodesset 
etiam  negUgentibus."  * 

The  nature  of  the  process,  by  wfaidi  this 
moral  benefit  ariaea  fimn  the  mere  oontem* 
plation  of  moral  electa,  frequentiy  repeated, 
la  fer  from  obscure,  though  it  depen<b  on  a 
cauae  to  which  you  may  perhapa  aa  yet  hxve 
pud  littie  attention,  but  which,  in  an  after 
part  of  the  courae,  I  ahall  have  an  opportunity 
of  iUustiating  at  lengtii^-the  influence  of  the 
associating  prindple  in  the  mind  —  of  that 
prindple,  by  whidi  ideas,  and  other  feelings, 
that  have  often  co-existed,  acquire,  for  ever 
after,  an  almost  indissoluble  union.     It  is  not 
merdy,  therefore,  by  having  traced  more  ac> 
curately  than  others  the  conaequencea  of  vice 
and  virtue,  aa  affecting  the  general  character, 
that  the  lover  of  moral  acience  atrengthens 
hia  admiration  of  virtue,  and  hia  abhorrence 
of  vice.     But  by  the  frequent  consideration 
of  virtue,  together  with  the  happineaa  which 
it  affords,  and  of  vice,  together  vrith  ita  con- 
aequent  mieery,  the  notiona  of  these  become 
ao  permanently,  and  ao  deeply  assodated, 
that  friture  virtue  appears  almost  like  happi- 
ness about  to  be  enjoyed,  and  frituxe  vice  uke 
approaching  misery.     The  dread  of  misery, 
and  the  love  of  happineaa,  which  are  essen- 
tial prindplea  of  our  very  physical  exiatence, 
are  thua  tranaibrmed  into  principles  of  moral 
conduct,  that  operate  before  reflection,  with 
the  rapidity,  and  almost  with  the  energy  of 
instincts;  and  that,  after  reflection,  add  to 
our  virtuous  resolutions  a  force  and  stabilitr, 
which,  as  results  of  mere  reasonings  they  could 
not  possess. 

It  is,  besides,  no  small  advantage  of  the  ab- 
stract condderation  of  virtue,  as  opposed  to 
the  miseries  of  vice,  that,  in  conddenng  these 
philosophically,  we  regard  them  as  stripped 
of  every  thing  that  can  blind  or  seduce  us ; 
and  we  behold  them,  therefore,  truly  as  they 
are.  It  is  not  in  the  madness  of  intemperate 
enjoyment,  that  we  see  drunkenneas  m  the 
gobllb,  and  disease  in  the  feast  Under  the 
actual  seduction  of  a  passion,  we  see  dimly,  if 
we  see  at  all,  any  of  the  evils  to  whidi  it  leads; 
and  if  die  feelings,  of  which  we  are  then  con- 
sdous,  were  those  whidi  were  for  ever  after 
to  be  assodated  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
passion,  it  would  appear  to  us,  an  obrject,  not 
of  disgust  or  abhonenoe,  but  ui  debght  and 
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Aciotf  and  almoet  of  a  sort  of  moral  iq>pn>- 
badon.  It  k  of  importuice»  then,  that  we 
shoiikl  oonsider  the  passion,  at  other  moments 
than  these,  that  the  images  associated  with  it 
may  be  not  of  that  brief  and  illusive  pleasure, 
which  stupifies  its  unfortunate  victim,  but  of 
iti  true  inherent  character,  of  deformity,  and 
of  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  it  exdtes 
in  others.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  the  point 
of  view,  in  which  it  is  seen  by  the  moral  in- 
quirer, to  whom  it  presents  itself  not  under 
its  rngmoitary  diaracter  of  pleasure,  but  un- 
der  its'  lasting  character  of  pain  and  disgust 
By  habitnating  himsdf  to  consider  the  remote, 
as  well  as  the  immfdiatff  results  of  all  the  af- 
iectioiis  and  passions,  he  learns  to  regard  vir- 
tue, not  merely  as  good  in  itself,  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  it  is  called  into  exercise,  but 
as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  good  ^riiich  is 
continnaUy  increamng ;  and  vice,  not  merely 
as  a  teinponiry  evil  in  itself  but  as  a  source 
of  permanent  and  yet  deeper  misery  and.de- 
giadation.  Every  generous  prindple,  whidi 
nature  fana  given  him,  is  thus  continually  de- 
riving new  strength  from  the  very  contem- 
plation of  the  good  which  it  affords ;  and  if, 
in  the  frailty  of  mortality,  he  should  still  be 
subject  to  the  occasional  influence  of  those 
very  paaaons  which,  in  coder  moments,  he 
dete^  he  yet  does  not  &11,  thoroughly  and 
hopelessly.  There  are  Un^f^ing  associations 
of  moral  beauty  and  happmess  in  his  mind, 
whidi  may  save  him  still, — associations  that 
most  render  it,  in  some  degree  at  least,  more 
difficult  frir  him  than  for  others,  to  yield  to  se- 
ductiona,  of  which  he  has  long  known  the  yai- 
nity,  and  whidi  periiaps  even  may,  in  some 
happier  hour,  lead  him  beck  to  that  virtue, 
of  whidi  he  has  never  wholly  forgotten  the 
charma. 

The  charms  of  ^rtue,  indeed,  it  is  seaicdy 
possible,  for  him  who  has  fdt  them,  whollv 
to  foiget.  There  may  be  eyes  that  can  look 
unmoved  on  the  external  beauty  which  once 
ddig^ted  them.  But  who  is  mere  that  has 
ever  been  alive  to  its  better  influence,  who  can 
think  of  moral  loveliness  without  a  fedinp^  of 
more  than  admiratioiv — ^without  a  conscious 
enjo^ent,  in  the  possession  of  what  is  so  truly 
admizable,  or  a  ngli  at  having  lost  the  privilege 
of  dwelling  on  it  with  delight,  and  at  being 
obl^ped  to  shrink  -from  the  very  thought  <n 
what  it  once  ^ypeared? 

<*  For  what  can  strive 
With  virtue?  Whidi  ornature^a  rwians  vast 
Can  in  to  maay  fonnsproduoe.to  nght 
Such  povecftil  beauty  f— Beauty,  which  the  eye 
Of  Hatred  caimeC  look  upon  teeore; 
Which  Envy's  sdf  ooDttmplates,  and  Is  tum'd 
Ere  long  to  tenderness,  to  infiut  smiles* 
Or  tean  of  humblest  love.    Is  au^t  so  fldr. 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  Spring, 
The  SonuneiHnooodae  groves,  the  purple  eve 
At  harvest-home,  or  in  the  frosty  moon 
Glittering  on  some  smooth  sea  I  is  ought  so  fair 
As  virtuous  fHendship  ?'-As  the  honoux'd  roof. 
Whither,  from  highest  heaven.  Immortal  love. 
His  tordi  ethereal,  and  his  golden  bow, 
ftopittoua  brings,  and  there  a  temple  holds. 


To  whose  uispottcd  service,  gladly  vow'd. 
The  iodal  band  of  parent,  brother,  diild. 
With  smiles  and  sweet  discoune.  and  gentle  deeds. 
Adore  his  power  r    What  gift  of  riduSt  dime 
E7er  drew  such  eager  eyes,  or  prompted  sudi 
Deep  wishes,  as  the  seal,  that  snatcheth  beck 
From  Slander's  poisonous  tooth  a  fosTs  renown. 
Or  croaietb  Danger  in  his  lian>walk, 
A  rival's  life  to  rescue  r* 


The  study  of  moral  sdenoe,  then,  we  have 
seen,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  strengthen  our 
attachment  to  the  virtues  which  we  habitu- 
ally contemplate.  Another  most  important 
advantsge  derived  from  it,  relates  to  us  in  our 
higher  character  of  beings  capable  of  religion, 
increasing  our  devotion  and  gratitude  to  the 
Divinity,  by  the  clearer  manifestation  which  it 
gives  us  of  his  provident  goodness  in  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  moral  world; 

The  external  universe,  indeed,  though  our 
study  were  confined  to  the  kws  which  re- 
gulate its  phenomena,  would  afford,  in  itself, 
abimdant  proof  of  the  power  and  wisdom  by 
which  it  was  created.  But  power  and  wis* 
dom  alone  excite  admiration  only,  not  love ; 
which,  though  it  mav  be  feigned  in  the  ho- 
mage that  is  universally  paid  to  power,  is  yet, 
as  an  ofiering  of  the  heart,  paid  to  it  only 
when  it  is  combined  with  benevolence.  It  is 
the  splendid  benevolence,  therefore,  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  object  of  our 
grateful  adoration ;  and,  to  discover  this  bene- 
volence, we  must  look  to  creatures  that  have 
not  existence  merely,  like  inanimate  things,  but 
a  capad^  of  enjoyment,  and  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  in  man,  or  in  beings  c^)able  of 
knowledge  and  hq>f  iness,  like  man,  that  we 
find  the  solution  of  the  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  which  would  otherwise,  with  all  its  re- 
s;idarity  and  beauty,  be  but  a  solitary  waste, 
like  the  barren  magnifioenoe  of  rocks  and 
deserts.  God,  says  Epictetus,  has  introduced 
man  into  the  world,  to  be  the  spectator  of 
his  works,  and  of  their  divine  Author;  and 
not  to  be  the  spectator  only,  but  to  be  the 
announcer  and  mterpreter  of  the  wonders 
which  he  sees  and  adores.  'oeis<— TMlv^^Mwsf 

^f«r«»  iMiymytv  AptS  ci  »mi  r£w  tfyarf  r«y  «eTW* 
»mt  V  ftif*9  Shmrw  AXXk  tim)  IfeyevNv  awSp.f 

"  Hsec  qui  contemplatur,"  says  another  an- 
cient Stoic,  with  a  little  of  the  bold  extrava- 
gance  of  his  school ;  ^  H»c  qui  contemplatur, 
quid  Deo  pnestat?  Ne  tanta  ejus  opera  ame 
teste  sint" — «  Curiosum  nobis  natura  ui^ 
nium  dedit;  et  artis  sibi  ac  pulchritudinia 
suae  consda,  spectatores  nos  tantis  rerum 
spectaculis  genuit,  perditura  frvctum  sui,  si 
tam  magna,  tam  dan,  tam  subtiliter  ducta, 
tarn  nidita,  et  non  uno  genere  formosa  solitu- 
dini  ostenderet."! 


»  AKensidors  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  boolc  ti,  329^ 
553. 

t  DiaacrtaL  ab  Arrian.  collect,  lib.  1.  c.  6.— p.  53.  E4IU 
Upton, 

%  Seneca  de  Otio  Saoicnt.  c.  33. 
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In  the  study  of  what  might  be  considered 
as  the  very  defects  of  onr  moral  nature,  how 
pleasing  is  it,  to  the  philosophic  mquirer,  to 
discover  that  provident  aiiangement  of  ahigher 
Power,  whicn  has  rendered  many  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  apparent  evils  of  life  subservi- 
ent to  the  production  of  a  general  utility,  that 
had  never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of 
its  remote  authors.  He  who  has  never  studied 
the  consequences  of  human  actions,  perceives, 
in  the  great  concourse  of  mankind,  only  a  mul- 
titude of  beings  consulting  each  bis  own  pe- 
culiar interest,  or  the  interest  of  the  very 
small  circle  immediately  around  him,  with  little, 
if  any,  apparent  attention  to  the  interests  of 
others.  But  he  who  has  truly  studied  human 
actions  and  their  consequences,  sees,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  all  these  separate  interests,  that  u- 
niversal  interest  which  is  their  great  result,  and 
the  very  principle  of  self-regard  thus  contribu- 
ting to  social  happiness,  unconsciously  indeed, 
but  almost  as  siurely  as  the  principle  of  benevo^ 
lence  itself. 

Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal. 
But  Heaven's  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole. 
That  eounterwoTlu  each  folly  and  caprice : 
That  disappoints  the  eflfects  of  every  vice  ;— 
All  Virto^i  ends  ftom  Vanity  can  raise; 
Which  sedu  no  interest  no  reward  but  praise ; 
And  build  on  wants,  and  aa  defects  of  mind. 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind.* 

I  have  already,f  when  treating  of  the  influ- 
ence of  just  views  of  the  extent  and  limits  of 
our  Acuities,  in  fixing  the  proper  tone  of  in- 

auiry,  and  lessening  equally  the  tendency  to 
tie  opposite  extremes  of  dogmatism  and  scep- 
ticism, stated  some  important  moral  advanta- 
ges that  arise  firom  this  very  moderation  of  the 
tone  of  inquiry,  narticularly  with  respect  to 
the  temper  with  which  it  prepares  us  to  receive 
dissent  from  our  opinions  without  anger,  or 
insolent  disdain,  or  even  astonishment.  So 
much  of  the  intercourse  of  human  society  con- 
sists  in  the  reciprocal  communication  of  opi- 
nions which  must  often  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  that  this  preparation  of  the  temper,  whe- 
ther for  amicable  and  equal  discussion,  or  for 
mutual  silent  forbearance,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
appreciated  as  an  element  in  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness.  On  this  point,  however,  and 
on  its  rebition  to  the  still  peater  advantages, 
or  still  greater  evils,  of  national  and  legislative 
tolerance  or  intolerance,  I  before  offered  some 
remariis,  and  therefore  merely  allude  to  it  at 
present. 

The  tolerance  with  which  we  receive  the 
opinionfl  of  othen  is  a  part,  and  an  indispen- 
sable part,  of  that  gen^  refinement  of  man^ 
ners  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  politeness. 
But  politeness  itself,  m  all  its  most  important 
respects, — ^indeed  in  every  respect,  in  which 


•  Pope's  EMy  on  Man,  Ep.  il.  v.  t37— 940,  and  M5 
—zlo. 
tLect.  in. 


it  is  to  be  separated  from  the  mere  flnctoating 
and  arbitrary  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
month  or  year, — ^is  nothing  more  than  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  directing  general  be- 
nevolence. It  is  the  art  of  producing  the 
greatest  happiness,  which,  in  the  m^re  exter- 
nai  courtesies  of  life,  can  be  produced,  by 
raising  such  ideas  or  other  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  we  are  conversant, 
as  will  afford  the  most  pleasure,  and  averting, 
as  much  as  possible,  every  idea  which  may 
lead  to  pain.  It  implies,  therefore,  when  per- 
fect, a  fine  knowledge  of  the  natural  series  of 
thoughts,  so  as  to  distinguish,  not  merely  the 
thought  which  will  be  the  immediate  or  near  . 
effect  of  what  is  said  or  done,  but  those  which  ' 
may  arise  still  more  remotely ;  and  he  is  the 
most  successful  in  this  art  of  giving  happiness, 
who  sees  the  future  at  the  greatest  distance. 
It  is  this  foresight,  acquired  by  attentive  ob- 
servation of  the  various  characters  of  mankind 
in  a  long  intercourse  with  society,  which  is 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  world ;  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  world,  which  is  of  &r  easier  acquisition, 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  a  part  of  it. 
The  essential,  and  the  only  valuable  part  of 
politeness,  then,  is  as  truly  die  lesidt  of  study 
of  the  human  mind,  as  if  its  minutest  roles  had 
formed  a  regular  part  of  our  systems  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  philosophy.  It  is  the  phi- 
losophy indeed  of  those,  who  scarcely  know 
that  they  are  philosophizing ;  because  philo- 
sophy, to  them,  implies  something  which  has 
no  other  ornaments  than  diagrams  and  firight- 
ful  algebraic  characters,  laid  down  in  systems, 
or  taught  in  schools  and  universities,  with  the 
methodical  tediousness  of  rules  of  grammar; 
and  they  are  conscious,  that  all,  or  the  great- 
est part  of  what  they  know,  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  theur  own  observation,  and  acquired  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  amusements  of  life.  But 
he,  who  knows  the  world,  must  have  studied 
the  mind  of  man,  or  at  least — ^for  it  is  only  a 
partial  view  of  the  mind  which  is  thus  formed 
— ^must  have  studied  it  in  some  of  its  most 
striking  aspects.  He  is  a  practical  philoso- 
pher, and,  therefore,  a  speculative  one  also, 
since  he  must  have  founded  his  rules  of  ac- 
tion on  certain  principles,  the  results  of  his 
own  observation  and  reflection.  These  re- 
sults are,  indeed,  usually  lost  to  all  but  to  the 
individual ;  and  the  loss  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  slight,  merely  because  the  knowledge^ 
which  thus  perishes,  has  been  usually  applied 
by  its  possessor  to  firivolous  purposes,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  to  purposes  stiU  more  un- 
worthy. When  we  read  the  maxims  6i  La 
Rochefoucauld,  which,  fSalse  as  they  would  be, 
if  they^  had  been  intended  to  give  us  a  fidth- 
ful  imiversal  picture  of  the  moral  nature  of 
.man,  were  unfortunately  too  fiuthful  a  deli- 
neation of  the  passions  and  prindples  that  im- 
mediately surrounded  their  author,  and  met 
his  daily  view,  in  the  splendid  scenes  of  vanity 
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ind  ambitioiis  intrigue  to  which  his  observation 
was  confined, — ^it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that, 
acute  and  subtle  as  diey  are,  many  of  these 
maxims  must  have  been  only  the  en>ression 
of  principles,  which  were  floating,  witnout  be- 
ing fixed  in  words,' in  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  feUow-courtiers;  and  the  instruction,  which 
might  be  received  from  those  who  have  been 
long  conversant  with  mankind,  in  situations 
favourable  to  observation,  if,  by  any  possibili- 
ty, it  could  be  collected  and  arranged,  wodd 
probably  fiunishone  of  the  most  important  ad- 
ditions which  could  be  made  to  moral  science. 

How  much  politeness  consists  in  know- 
ledge of  the  nfttural  succession  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  a  consequent  ready  foresight 
of  the  series  of  thoughts,  which  it  is  in  our 
power  indirectly  to  excite  or  avert,  must  have 
presented  itself  in  a  very  striking  manner  to 
every  one,  whose  professional  duties,  or  other 
circumstances,  have  led  him  to  pay  attention 
to  the  lower  orders  of  society.  The  most  be- 
nevolent of  the  poor,  in  situations  too  in  which 
their  benevolence  is  most  strongly  excited,  as 
in  the  sickness  of  their  relations  or  friends, 
and  in  which  they  exert  themselves  to  relieve 
obvious  pain,  with  an  assiduity  of  watching 
and  fatigue,  after  all  the  ordinary  fatigues  of 
the  day,  that  is  truly  honourable  to  their  ten- 
derness, have  yet  little  foresight  of  the  mere 
pains  of  thought;  and  while,  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, the  rich  and  better  educated,  with 
equal,  or  perhaps  even  with  less  benevolence 
of  intention,  carefully  avoid  the  introduction 
of  any  subject,  which  might  suggest  indirectly 
to  the  sufferer  the  melancholy  images  of  part- 
ing life,  the  conversation  of  me  poor,  around 
the  bed  of  their  sick  fnend,  is  such  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  present  to  him  every  moment, 
not  the  probability  merely,  but  almost  the 
certainty  of  approaching  death.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  present,  in  these  two  situations, 
without  remarking  the  benefit  of  a  little  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  without  which,  far 
from  fulfilling  its  real  wishes,  benevolence  it- 
self may  be  the  most  cruel  of  torturers. 

The  same  species  of  foresight  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  refinements  of  social  intercourse, 
is  equally  essential,  in  the  active  occupations 
of  life,  to  that  knowledge  of  times  and  circum- 
stances, which  is  so  important  to  success ;  and 
though  this  knowledge  may  be  too  often  abused, 
to  unworthy  purposes,  by  the  sordid  and  the  ser- 
vile, it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  those  who 
pursue  only  honourable  plans,  and  who  avail 
themselves  only  of  honourable  means.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  society,  that  the  most  gene- 
rous and  patriotic  designs  still  require  some 
conduct  to  procure  for  them  authority ;  and, 
at  least  in  the  public  situations  of  life,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  both  of  those  who 
are  to  govern,  and  of  those  who  are  to  be  go- 
verned, thou^  it  may  be  very  easy  to  wish 
weU  to  society,  the  hardest  of  all  tasks  will  be 
the  task  of  douig  it  good. 


May  I  not  add,  as  another  salutaiy  moral 
effect  of  the  science  of  mind,  the  tendency 
which  the  study  of  the  general  properties  of 
our  common  nature  has  to  lessen  that  undue 
veneration,  which,  in  civilized  society,  must 
always  attend  the  adventitious  circumstances 
of  fortune,  and  to  bring  this  down,  at  least 
some  degrees,  nearer  to  that  due  respect  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  and  good 
order  of  a  state,  and  which  no  wise  and  pa- 
triotic moralist,  tiierefore,  would  wish  to  see 
diminished.  It  is  only  in  the  tumultuous 
fiienzy  of  a  revolution,  however,  or  in  periods 
of  great  and  general  discontent  that  the  re 
spect  of  the  multitude  for  those  who  are  ele- 
vated above  them,  in  rank  and  fortune,  is 
likely  to  fiill  beneatii  this  salutary  point.  So 
many  of  the  strongest  principles  of  our  nature 
fiftvour  the  excess  of  it,  that,  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  society,  it  must  always  pass 
ifar  beyond  the  point  of  cahn  respect ;  so  far 
beyond  it,  indeed,  that  the  lesson  which  the 
people  require  most  frequently  to  be  taught, 
is,  not  to  venerate  the  very  guilt  and  folly  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  because  they  are  the 
guilt  and  folly  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  It 
is  to  the  objects  of  this  idolat^  themselves, 
however,  that  the  study  of  a  science,  which 
considers  them  as  stripped  of  every  adventi- 
tious distinction,  and  possessing  only  the  com-  . 
mon  virtues  and  talents  of  mankind,  must  be 
especially  salutary.  In  the  ordinary  circum-  * 
stances  of  a  luxurious  age,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  great  to  consider  themselves  as 
what  they  truly  are ;  and  though,  if  questioned 
as  to  their  belief  of  their  common  origin  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  they  would  no  doubt 
think  the  question  an  absurd  one,  and  readily 
own  their  descent  from  the  same  original  pa^ 
rentage ;  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that,  in 
the  silence  of  their  own  mind,  and  in  those 
hours  of  vanity  and  ambition,  which,  to  many 
of  them,  are  almost  the  whole  hours  of  life, 
this  tie  of  common  nature  is  rarely,  if  ever 
felt.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  it  should 
be  often  felt;  because,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  there  is  every  thing  to 
remind  them  of  a  superiority,  of  which  their 
passions  themselves  are  sufficientiy  ready  to 
remind  them,  and  very  littie  to  remind  them  of 
an  equality,  from  the  contemplation  of  which 
all  their  passions  are  as  ready  to  turn  away. 
There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which 
are  too  strong  for  all  these  passions  to  over- 
come, and  which  force,  in  spite  of  tliem,  upon 
the  mind  that  self-knowledge,  which,  in  other 
situations,  it  is  easy  to  avoid.  In  pain  and 
sickness,  notwithstanding  all  the  viun  magni- 
ficence which  the  pride  of  grandeur  spr^s 
around  the  couch,  and  the  profusion  of  un- 
tasted  delicacies,  with  which  ofiicious  tender- 
ness strives  to  solicit  an  appetite  that  loathes 
them,  he  who  lies  upon  the  couch  within,  begins 
to  learn  his  own  nature,  and  sees,  through  the 
splendour  that  seems  to  surround  him,  as  it 
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were^  without  touching  him,  how  truly  forrign 
it  is  to  that  existence,  of  whidi  before  it  seemed 
to  form  a  part  The  feeling  that  he  is  but  a 
man,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  as  a  finsil 
and  dependent  being  like  those  around  him, 
is  one  of  the  first  reelings  and  peihaps  not 
one  of  the  least  painful,  which  arise  in  such  a 
situation.  The  impression,  however,  of  this 
common  nature  is,  while  it  bsts,  a  most  salu- 
tuj  one ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  only,  that 
health  cannot  return  without  bringing  back 
with  it  all  those  flattering  circumstances  which 
offer  the  same  seductions  as  before  to  his 
haughty  superiority. 

Tlie  sight  of  death,  or  of  the  great  home  of 
the  dead,  in  like  manner,  seldom  fiiils  to  bring 
before  us  our  common  and  equal  nature.  In 
spite  of  all  the  little  distinctions  which  achurch- 
jiud  exhibits,  in  mimic  imitBti<ni,  and  almost 
m  mockery,  of  the  great  distinctions  of  life,  die 
turf,  the  stone,  with  its  petty  sculptures,  and 
all  the  columns  and  images  of  the  moible  mo> 
nument ;  as  we  read  the  inscription,  or  walk 
over  the  sod,  we  thmk  only  of  what  lies  be- 
neath in  undistinguishable  equality.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  on  whom  these  two  great 
equalizing  objects,  sickness  and  the  sight  of 
death,  have  not  produced,  for  a  short  time  at 
least,  some  salutary  moral  impression.  But 
these  are  objects  which  cannot  often  occur, 
and  which  are  accompanied  with  too  many 
distressing  drcqmstances,  to  render  it  desinu 
ble  that  they  should  be  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence. The  study  of  the  mind,  of  our 
common  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  of 
those  common  hopes  which  await  us,  as  im- 
mortal beings,  seems  m  some  degree  to  af- 
ford the  advantage,  without  the  mixture  of 
evil :  for,  though,  in  such  specuktive  inquiries, 
the  impression.may  be  less  striking  than  when 
aceompanied  with  painful  circumstances,  it  is 
more  permanent,  because,  from  the  absence 
of  those  powerful  dreumstances,  it  is  more 
frequently  and  willingly  renewed.  In  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  all  those  heraldic  differences 
whidi  have  converted  mere  human  vani^  into 
a  science  are  as  nothing.  It  is  man  tnat  is 
the  object  of  investigation,  and  man  with  no 
distinctions  that  are  adventitious.  The  feel- 
ings, the  faculties,  which  we  consider,  are  en- 
dowments  of  the  rich  and  powerful  indeed ; 
but  they  are  endowments  also  of  Uie  meanest 
of  those  on  whom  they  look  with  disdain.  It 
is  something,  then,  for  those  whose  thoughts 
are  contmually  directed,  by  external  dreum- 
stances, to  that  perilous  elevation  on  which 
thev  are  placed,  to  be  led  occasionally,  as  in 
sudi  inquiries  they  must  be,  to  measure  them- 
selves and  othen  without  regard  to  the  ac- 
ddental  differences  of  the  heights  on  which 
they  stand,  and  to  see  what  it  is  in  which 
they  truly  differ,  and  what  it  is  in  which  they 
truly  agree. 

In  the  remarics  already  made,  on  the  study 
of  the  sdence  of  mind,  we  have  considered  its 


efiects  on  the  progress  of  the  other  sciences* 
and  on  the  m<Hal  dispositions.  But,  though 
the  study  had  no  effects  of  this  kind,  moral  or 
intellectual,  is  not  the  mind  itself  a  part  of 
nature,  and,  as  a  mere  physical  ol^ect,  deserv- 
ing of  our  profoundest  and  most  intent  inves- 
tigation? Or  shall  it  be  said,  that  while  we 
strive,  not  merely  to  measure  the  whole  earth, 
and  to  follow  in  our  thought  the  revolutions 
of  those  great  orbs,  whose  nunesty  may  almost 
be  said  to  force  firom  us  this  homage  of  admi- 
ration, but  to  arrange,  in  distmct  tribes,  those 
animalcular  atoms,  whose  very  existence  we 
learn  only  from  the  glass  through  which  we 
view  them, — the  obsermigand  calculating  mind 
itself  is  less  an  object  of  universal  sdence, 
than  the  antemuB  of  an  insect,  or  the  filaments 
of  a  weed  ?  Would  it  be  no  reproacSi  to  man, 
even  though  he  knew  all  things  besides,  that 
he  yet  knew  frr  less  accurately  than  he  might 
know,  his  own  internal  nature,  like  voyagera 
who  delight  in  visiting  every  coast  of  the  most 
distant  country,  without  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance, perfai4)6,  with  the  interior  of  their  own. 

Qui  tatm  pdagiqua  Tias,  mundlqnc  per  omnet 
ArdcukM  0patiatur  ovms,  metaique  fuoniin 
Hereuleat  audet  nipim  poiuiMe  labonun, 
NcglcctutjaoeCuiqueiibl,  dumque  omnia  <|iUBrit, 
Ipw  nil  quinitor  theUi  inoognita  teUua 
Solat  nauta  latet,  pfropiorque  Ignodor  oibis. 


Would  the  lines  which  foDow  these,  if  indeed 
there  were  any  one  to  whom  they  were  appli- 
cable in  their  full  extent,  convey  praise  less 
high  than  that  which  might  be  given  to  the 
observer  of  some  small  nerve  or  membrane, 
that  had  never  been  observed  before,  or  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  spedes  of  earth  in  some 
pebble  before  unanalyzed? 

Tu  meBor  Tiphji,  ipreto  Jam  E%addb  auzo. 
In  te  Tda  pans,  antanatoi  detelt  orbo, 
Hwmanawpie  apcrto  auaii  iagenabat  oni. 
Jamque  noym  laxaii  dntu,  aninueque  latcntis 
Arcana*  rcKrare  vias,  oodoique  reccama 
FM  ^ictira  tlbi,  totamqua  Meludeie  mantam. 

To  the  mind,  considered  as  a  mere  object 
of  physical  inquiry,  there  is  one  dicumstance 
of  mterest,  that  is  peculiar.  It  is  the  part  oi 
our  mixed  nature  which  we  have  especially  in 
view  as  ofiten  as  we  think  of  self ;  that  by 
which  we  began  to  exist,  and  continue  to  ex- 
ist,— by  which,  in  everv  moment  of  our  being, 
we  have  rgoiced,  and  hoped,  and  feared,  and 
loved ;  or  rather,  it  is  that  which  has  been  it- 
self in  all  our  emotions,  the  rejoicer,  the  hop- 
er,  the  fearer.  To  inquire  into  the  history  of 
the  mind,  therefore,  is  in  truth  to  look  bade, 
as  fiir  88  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  look  back,  on 
the  whole  history  of  our  life.  It  is  to  tldnk 
of  those  many  pleasing  emotions  which  de> 
lighted  us  when  present,  or  of  those  sadder 
feelings,  which,  when  considered  as  past,  be- 
come del^htful,  ahnost  like  the  fieelingB  that 
were  in  themselves  originally  pleasing^  and, 
in  many  cases,  are  reviewed  widi  still  greater 
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We  cannot  attempt  to  think  of  the 
ci%zB  of  OQT  knowledge,  ivithout  farinofaig  h^ 
hn  OS  aeenes  and  penons  most  tenderiy  &- 
mSar ;  and  thongfa  the  effect  of  such  remem- 
bnno^  is  peih^»  less  powerful,  when  the 
miDd  is  prepared  for  philosophical  investiga- 
doo,  than  in  moments  in  wnich  it  is  moie 
pasiiTe,  still  the  influence  is  not  wholly  lost 
He  must  be  a  very  cold  philosopher  indeed, 
vho,  even  in  intellectual  onalysis,  can  retrace 
tbe  eaiiy  impressions  of  his  Touth,  with  as 
little  interest  aa  that  with  which  he  looks 
bade  on  the  common  occurrences  of  the  past 

But  it  is  not  any  slight  interest  which  it 
nsay  receive  finom  such  peculiar  rememhnn- 
oes,  that  can  be  said  to  give  value  to  the  phi- 
losophy  of  mind.  It  furnishes,  in  itself  the 
sabbmest  of  all  speculations,  because  it  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  sublimest  of  all  created 
things-  **  There  is  but  one  object,*'  says  St 
Augustine,  **  gfeBitet  than  the  soul,  and  that 
one  is  its  Creator."  **  Nihil  est  potentius  Dla 
aeatuFS  que  mens  didtur  radonalis,  nihil 
est  subHniius.  Quiequid  tupra  iUam  est  jam 
Creaiar  est**  When  we  consider  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  even  without  reference  to  the 
wonders  wfaich  he  has  produced  on  earth, 
what  room  does  man  afford  for  astonishment 
and  admiration  !  His  senses,  his  memory,  his 
reason,  the  past,  the  present,  the  future,  the 
:rbole  universe,  and,  it  the  universe  have  any 
limits,  even  more  than  the  whole  miiverse, 
comprised  in  a  single  thought ;  and,  amid  all 
these  dianges  of  feelings  that  succeed  each 
other,  in  rapid  and  endless  variety,  a  perma- 
nent and  unchangeable  duration,  compared 
with  which,  the  duration  of  external  things  is 
but  the  existence  of  a  moment. 

«<  O.  what  a  patriniony  thb  I  a  being 
Of  mdi  inberent  ftnogth  and  nudctty. 
Not  worlds  ponest  can  nue  it  t  worlds  destroy'd 
Notiqjuie;*   whkii  boMs  oo  Iti  Bloiious  ooune 
Wbcn  thine,  O  Nature,  cndsH 

Such,  in  dignity  and  grandeur,  is  the  mind, 
conadered  even  abstractly.  But  when,  in- 
stead of  considering  the  mind  itself,  we  look 
to  the  wonden  which  it  has  performed— 4he 
cities,  the  cultivated  pbuns,  and  all  the  varie- 
ties oi  that  splendid  scene  to  which  the  art  of 
man  has  transformed  the  deserts,  and  forests, 
and  rocks  of  original  nature ;  when  we  be- 
hokl  him,  not  Hmiting  the  operations  of  his 
art  to  that  earth  to  wfajcb  he  seemed  confined, 
but  bunting  through  the  very  elements,  that 
appeared  to  encircle  him  as  an  insurmountable 
barrier — traversing  the  waves — stnigglingwith 
the  winds,  and  making  their  very  opposition 
subservient  to  his  course :  when  we  look  to 


•  Can't  ii^urc.    Orir, 

»  Young's  Night  Thougltts,  VI.  v.  536-539. 


the  still  greater  transformations  which  he  has 
wrought  in  the  moral  scene,  and  compare  with 
the  miseries  of  barbarous  tife^  the  tranquillity 
and  securitT  of  a  well-ordered  state ;  when 
we  see,  under  the  influence  of  legisktive  wis- 
dom, innumerable  multitudes  obeying,  in  op- 
position to  their  strongest  pssions,  the  re- 
straints of  a  power  which  tney  scarcely  per- 
ceive, and  the  crimes  of  a  single  individual 
maiked  and  punished,  at  the  distance  of  half 
the  earth ;  is  it  possible  for  us  to  observe  all 
these  wonders,  and  yet  not  to  feel  some  curiosity 
to  examnie  the  faculties  by  which  they  have 
been  wrought,  some  interest  in  a  being  so  no- 
ble, that  leads  us  to  speculate  on  the  future 
wcniden  which  he  may  yet  perform,  and  on 
the  final  destinv  whidi  awaits  him  ?  This  in- 
terest we  should  feel,  though  no  common  tie 
connected  us  with  the  object  of  our  admira- 
tion ;  and  we  cannot  surely  admit  that  the 
object  of  our  admiration  is  less  interestnig  to 
us,  or  less  sublime  in  nature,  because  the  fiu 
culties  which  we  admire  are  those  whidi  our- 
selves possess,  and  the  wonden  such  as  we 
are  capable  of  achieving  and  surpassing. 


LECTURE  V. 


OF  PHYSICAL  INQUIBY. 


The  preceding  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  have, 
I  trust,  sufficiently  convinced  you  of  th^  im- 
portance of  the  science  on  which  we  are  to 
enter,-— if,  indeed,  many  of  the  advantages 
which  we  have  considered  were  not  of  them- 
selves so  obvious,  as  readily  to  have  occurred 
to  your  own  reflection,  or  at  least  to  require 
less  illustration,  than,  in  my  desire  to  interest 
not  your  attention  merely,  but  your  zealous 
ardour  in  a  science  which  appean  to  me  so 
trvly  to  deserve  it,  I  have  tnouf  ht  necessary 
to  give  them.  We  have  seen,  now  interest- 
ing the  mind  is,  as  an  object  of  study,  firom 
its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  even  though  it 
were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light,  than 
as  a  mere  part  of  the  imiversal  system  of 
things,  neceissary,  therefore,^  to  be  compre- 
hended with  every  other  existing  substance, 
in  a  ^tem  of  general  physics.  We  have 
seen,  iike%vise,  in  how  many  important  re- 
spects, the  study  of  the  science  of  mind  is 
&vourable  to  the  growth  of  virtuous  senti- 
ment, and  to  the  refinement  and  happiness  of 
society ;  and,  above  all,  how  essential  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it  is,  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  our  inquiries )  not^  merely  in  those  scien- 
ces, the  objects  of  which  are  kindred  or  ana- 
logous, but  in  everv  other  science,  the  various 
objects  of  which,  however  independent,  and 
even  remote  from  it  they  may  seem,  must  al- 
ways be  considered,  not  as  they  exist  in  them- 
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In  the  study  of  what  might  be  considered 
as  the  very  defects  of  oar  moml  nature,  how 
pleasing  is  it,  to  the  philosophic  inquirer,  to 
discover  thatprovident  airangement  of  a  higher 
Power,  which  has  rendered  many  of  the  most 
strikii^^  of  the  apparent  evils  of  life  subservi- 
ent  to  the  production  of  a  general  utility,  that 
had  never  entered  into  the  contemplation  d 
its  remote  authors.  He  who  has  never  studied 
the  consequences  of  human  actions,  perceives, 
in  the  great  concourse  of  mankind,  only  a  mul- 
titude of  beings  consulting  each  his  own  pe- 
culiar interest,  or  the  interest  of  the  very 
small  circle  immediately  around  him,  withlittle, 
if  any,  apparent  attention  to  the  interests  of 
others.  But  he  who  has  truly  studied  human 
actions  and  their  consequencei^  sees,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  all  these  separate  interests,  that  u- 
nivereal  interest  which  is  their  great  result,  and 
the  very  principle  of  self-regard  thus  contribu- 
ting  to  social  happiness,  unconsciously  indeed, 
but  almost  as  sively  as  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lence itself. 

Eadi  ladhridual  tedcs  «  several  goal. 
But  HcsToa'a  great  view  is  one,  and  that  tKe 
That  eoimtenrorka  eadi  folly  and  oapTloe: 
That  diaamMsinti  the  eflbcti  of  every  vice  I— 
All  VtatuariciMli  from  Vanity  can  nlM; 
Which  aeeka  no  inteicit,  no  reward  but  pralie  s 
nts,  and  on  defects  of  mind. 


And  build  on  y 

The  joy,  the  peaee,  the  glory  of  mankind.' 

I  have  already,f  when  treating  of  the  influ- 
ence of  just  views  of  the  extent  and  limits  of 
our  fiftculties,  in  fixing  the  nroner  tone  of  in- 

auiry,  and  lessening  equally  ue  tendency  to 
lie  opposite  extremes  of  dogmatism  and  scep- 
ticism, stated  some  important  morsl  advanta- 
ges that  arise  from  this  very  moderation  of  the 
tone  of  inquiiT,  nardcularly  with  respect  to 
the  temper  with  which  it  prepares  us  to  receive 
dissent  from  our  opinions  without  anger,  or 
insolent  disdain,  or  even  astonishment  So 
much  of  the  intercourse  of  human  society  con- 
sists  in  the  reciprocal  communication  of  opi- 
nions which  must  often  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  that  this  preparation  of  the  temper,  whe- 
ther for  amicable  and  equal  discussion,  or  for 
mutual  silent  forbearance,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
appreciated  as  an  dement  in  the  sum  of  hu- 
man hqminess.  On  this  point,  however,  and 
on  its  relation  to  the  still  peater  advantages, 
or  still  greater  evils,  of  national  and  legislative 
tolerance  or  intolerance,  I  before  offered  some 
remariis,  and  therefore  merely  allude  to  it  at 
present. 

The  tolerance  with  which  we  receive  the 
opiniona  of  others  is  a  part,  and  an  indispen- 
sable part,  of  that  ^^  refinement  of  maxw 
ners  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  politeness. 
But  politeness  itsel(  in  all  its  most  important 
respects,^ — indeed  in  every  respect,  in  which 


•  Pope's  EMy  on  Man,  Ep. «.  v.  »7— 940,  and  M5 
t  LeoC.  111. 


it  is  to  be  separated  from  the  mere  fluctuating 
and  arbitrary  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
month  or  year, — ^is  nothing  more  than  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  directing  general  be- 
nevolence. It  is  the  art  of  producing  the 
greatest  happiness,  which,  in  the  m^re  exter- 
nal courtesies  of  life,  can  be  produced,  by 
raising  such  ideas  or  other  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  we  are  conversant, 
as  will  afford  the  most  pleasure,  and  averting, 
as  much  as  possible,  every  idea  which  may 
lead  to  pain.  It  implies,  therefore,  when  per- 
fect, a  fine  knowledge  of  the  natural  series  of 
thoughts,  so  as  to  distinguish,  not  merely  the 
thought  which  will  be  the  immediate  or  near 
efiect  of  what  is  said  or  done,  but  those  which 
may  arise  still  more  remotely ;  and  he  is  the 
most  suocessfol  in  this  art  of  giving  happiness, 
who  sees  the  future  at  the  greatest  distance. 
It  is  this  foresight,  acquired  by  attentive  ob- 
sernUion  of  the  various  characters  of  mankind 
in  a  long  intercourse  vrith  societr,  which  u 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  world;  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  world,  which  is  of  fiir  easier  acquisition, 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  a  part  of  it. 
The  essential,  and  the  only  valuable  part  of 
politeness,  then,  is  as  truly  the  result  of  study 
of  the  human  mind,  as  if  its  minutestmles  had 
formed  a  regular  part  of  our  systems  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  philosophy.  It  is  the  phi- 
losophy indeed  of  those,  who  scarcely  know 
that  they  are  philosophizing ;  because  philo- 
sophy, to  them,  implies  something  'vdiich  has 
no  other  ornaments  than  diagrams  and  fright- 
ful algebraic  characters,  laid  down  in  systems, 
or  taught  in  schools  and  universities,  with  the 
methodical  tediousness  of  rules  of  grammar; 
and  they  are  consdoiis,  that  all,  or  the  great- 
est part  of  what  they  know,  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  observation,  and  acquired  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  amusements  of  tiife.  But 
he,  who  knows  the  world,  must  have  studied 
the  mind  of  man,  or  at  least — for  it  is  only  a 
partial  view  of  the  mind  which  is  thus  formed 
— ^must  have  studied  it  in  some  of  its  most 
striking  aspects.  He  is  a  practical  philoso- 
pher, and,  therefore,  a  npeculative  one  also, 
since  he  must  have  founded  his  rules  of  ac- 
tion on  certain  principles,  the  results  of  his 
own  observation  and  reflection.  These  re- 
sults are,  indeed,  usually  lost  to  all  but  to  the 
individual ;  and  the  loss  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  slight,  merelv  because  the  knowledge^ 
which  thus  perishes,  has  been  usually  applied 
by  its  possessor  to  frivolous  purposes,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  to  purposes  still  more  un- 
worthy. When  we  read  the  maxims  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  which,  fiilse  as  they  would  be, 
if  they  had  been  intended  to  give  us  a  fiuth- 
ful  universal  picture  of  the  moral  nature  of 
.man,  were  unfortunately  too  fiuthful  a  deli- 
neation of  the  passions  and  principles  that  im- 
mediately surrounded  their  author,  and  met 
his  daily  view,  in  the  splendid  scenes  of  vanity 
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and  ambitiofia  intrigue  to  which  his  obeervition 
WIS  confined, — ^it  is  impossible  not  to  feet  that, 
scute  and  subtle  as  they  are^  many  of  these 
maxims  must  have  been  only  the  eacpression 
of  principles,  whidi  were  floating,  without  be- 
ing fixed  in  words,'  m  the  min<&  of  manr  of 
his  feOow-eoortien;  and  theinstxvction,  which 
might  be  received  from  those  who  have  been 
loog  conversant  with  mankind,  in  situations 
fit?ounible  to  observation,  if,  by  any  possibili- 
ty, it  could  be  collected  and  arranged,  would 
probably  furnish  one  of  die  most  important  ad^ 
ditions  which  could  be  made  to  morsl  science. 

How  much  politeness  consists  in  know- 
ledge  of  the  natural  succession  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  a  consequent  ready  foresight 
of  the  s^es  of  thoughts,  which  it  is  in  our 
power  indirectlv  to  exdte  or  avert,  must  have 
presented  itself  in  a  very  striking  manner  to 
every  one,  whose  professional  duties,  or  other 
rircumstanoes,  have  led  him  to  pay  attention 
to  the  lower  orders  of  society.  The  most  be- 
nevolent of  the  poor,  in  situations  too  in  which 
their  benevolence  is  most  strongly  excited,  as 
in  the  sickness  of  their  rektions  or  friends, 
Bnd  in  which  they  exert  themselves  to  relieve 
obvious  pain,  with  an  assiduity  of  watching 
and  fatigue,  after  all  the  ordinary  fatigues  of 
the  day,  that  is  truly  honourable  to  their  ten- 
derness, have  yet  little  foresight  of  the  mere 
pains  of  thou^t ;  and  while,  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, the  ridi  and  better  educated,  with 
equal,  or  peihaps  even  with  less  benevolence 
of  intention,  carefully  avoid  the  introduction 
of  any  subject,  which  might  suggest  indirectly 
to  the  suflbrer  the  melancholy  images  of  part- 
ing life,  the  conversation  of  me  poor,  around 
the  bed  of  their  sick  friend,  is  such  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  present  to  him  every  moment, 
not  the  probability  merely,  but  almost  the 
certainty  of  approaching  death.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  present,  in  these  two  situations, 
u-ithottt  remarking  the  benefit  of  a  litde  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  without  which,  far 
from  fulfilling  its  real  wishes,  benevolence  it* 
self  may  be  the  most  cruel  of  torturers.  ^ 

The  same  species  of  foresight  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  refinements  of  social  intercourse, 
ia  equally  essential,  in  the  active  occupations 
of  life,  to  that  knowledge  of  times  and  drcum- 
stsnces,  which  is  so  important  to  success ;  and 
though  thisknowledge  maybe  too  often  abused, 
to  unworthy  purposes,  bythesordidandtheser- 
nie,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  those  who 
pursue  only  honourable  plans,  and  who  avail 
themselves  only  of  honourable  means.  Such 
18  the  nature  oi  society,  that  the  most  gene- 
rous and  patriotic  designs  still  require  some 
conduct  to  procure  for  them  authority ;  and, 
at  least  in  the  public  situations  of  life,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  both  of  those  who 
are  to  govern,  and  of  those  who  are  to  be  ^ 
vemed,  though  it  may  be  very  easy  to  wuih 
well  to  societjT,  the  Inrdest  of  all  tasks  will  be 
the  task  of  dcmig  it  good. 


May  I  not  add,  as  another  salutaiy  moral 
effect  of  the  sdenoe  of  mind,  the  tendency 
which  the  study  of  the  general  properries  of 
our  common  nature  has  to  lessen  that  undue 
veneration,  which,  in  civilized  society,  must 
always  attend  the  adventitious  circumstances 
of  fortune,  and  to  bring  this  down,  at  least 
some  degrees,  nearer  to  that  due  respect  whidi 
is  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  and  good 
order  of  a  state,  and  which  no  wise  and  pa- 
triotic moralist,  therefore,  would  wish  to  see 
diminished.  It  is  only  in  the  tumultuous 
frenzy  of  a  revolution,  however,  or  in  periods 
of  great  and  general  discontent,  that  the  re 
spect  of  the  multitude  for  those  who  are  ele- 
vated above  them,  in  rank  and  fortune,  is 
likely  to  fell  beneath  this  salutaiy  point  So 
many  of  the  strongest  principles  of  our  nature 
fiftvour  the  excess  of  it,  that,  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  socie^,  it  must  always  pass 
far  beyond  the  point  of  cahn  respect ;  so  far 
beyond  it,  indeed,  that  the  lesson  which  the 
people  require  most  frequendy  to  be  taught, 
is,  not  to  venerate  the  veiy  guilt  and  folly  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  because  they  are  the 
guilt  and  folly  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  It 
IS  to  the  objects  of  this  idoktry  themselves, 
however,  that  the  study  of  a  science,  which 
considers  them  as  stripped  of  every  adventi- 
tious distinction,  and  possessing  only  the  com- 
mon  virtues  and  talents  of  mankinc^  must  be 
especially  salutary.  In  the  ordinary  cireum-  * 
stances  of  a  luxurious  age,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  great  to  consider  themselves  as 
what  they  truly  are ;  and  though,  if  questioned 
as  to  their  bebef  of  their  common  origin  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  they  would  no  doubt 
think  the  question  an  absurd  one,  and  readily 
own  their  descent  from  the  same  original  pa- 
rentage ;  there  can  be  aa  litde  doubt,  that,  in 
the  sUence  of  their  own  mind,  and  in  those 
hours  of  vanity  and  ambition,  which,  to  many 
of  them,  are  almost  the  whole  hours  of  life, 
this  tie  of  common  nature  is  rarely,  if  ever 
felt.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  it  should 
be  often  felt ;  because,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  there  is  every  thing  to 
remmd  them  of  a  superiorihr,  of  which  tneir 
pasnons  themselves  are  sumciendy  ready  to 
remind  them,  and  very  litde  to  remind  them  of 
an  equality,  from  the  contemplation  of  which 
all  their  passions  are  as  ready  to  turn  away. 
There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which 
are  too  strong  for  all  these  passions  to  over- 
come, and  which  force,  in  spite  of  them,  upon 
the  mind  that  self-knowledge,  which,  in  other 
situations,  it  is  easy  to  avoid.  In  pain  and 
sidmess,  notwithstanding  all  the  vun  magni- 
ficence  which  the  pride  of  grandeur  spr^s 
around  the  couch,  and  the  profusion  of  un- 
tasted  delicacies,  with  which  officious  tender- 
ness strives  to  solicit  an  appetite  that  loathes 
them,  he  who  lies  upon  the  couch  within,  begins 
CO  learn  his  own  nature,  and  sees,  through  the 
splendour  that  seems  to  surround  him*  as  tl 
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lin^  other  bodies ;  and  we  may  add  to  our  de- 
acnptioiiy  in  like  manner,  aa  many  other  qua- 
lities aa  there  are  various  substances  which 
produce  in  it  any  change,  or  are  in  any  w»r 
changed  by  it.  In  all  answen  of  thia  kina, 
you  will  perceive  that  regard  is  uniformly  had, 
not  to  the  mere  substance  concerning  which 
the  question  is  put,  but  also  to  some  other 
substance  with  wnich,  in  consequence  of  some 
motion  of  one  or  other  of  the  bodies,  at  the 
tinie  of  the  phenomenon  of  whidi  we  speak, 
it  has  changed  its  relative  pKwition ;  for,  if  all 
the  objects  in  nature  remained  constantly  at 
rest,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  could  have  no 
notion  of  any  property  of  matter  whatever. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  glass, 
for  ezample,  when  we  speak  of  its  properties, 
we  suppose  it  to  have  <»anged,  in  every  case, 
some  rdative  position  with  the  Ught  that  passes 
through  it,  the  heat  that  melts  it,  the  fluoric 
Scid  that  dissolves  it,  and  the  various  bodies 
that  excite  in  it,  or  conduct  from  it,  electri- 
dty ;  and  all  these  bodies,  therefore,  we  must 
have  in  view,  in  our  enumeration,  as  much  as 
the  glass  itself. 

As  there  are  onlythese  two  different  aspects 
m  which  matter  can  be  viewed,  all  phyncal  in- 
quiry, with  respect  to  matter,  must^  as  I  have 
said,  have  reference  to  one  of  them ;  and  if 
we  think  that  we  are  inquiring  further  oon- 
ceming  it,  our  inquiry  is  (zuly  without  an  ob- 
ject, and  we  know  not  what  we  seek.  We 
may  consider  it,  nmplyas  it  exists  in  space, 
or  as  it  exists  in  time.  Any  substance,  con- 
sidered as  it  exists  in  space,  is  the  mere  name 
which  ourselves  ^ve  to  the  co-existence  of  a 
multitude  of  bodies,  similar  in  nature,  or  dis- 
similar in  apparent  continuity :  considered  as 
it  exists  in  time,  it  is  that  which  is  affected  by 
the  prior  changes  of  other  bodies,  or  winch  it- 
self produces  a  change  of  some  sort  in  other 
bodies.  As  it  exists  in  space,  therefore,  we 
inquire  into  its  composition,  or,  in  othe^  words, 
endeavour  to  discover  what  are  the  elementary 
bodies  that  co-exist  in  the  soace  which  it  oc- 
cupies, and  that  are  all  which  we  truly  consi- 
der, when  we  think  that  we  are  considering 
the  compound  as  one  distinct  body.  As  it 
exists  in  time,  we  inquire  into  its  susceptibi- 
lities or  its  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  endea- 
vour to  tnure  all  the  series  of  prior  and  subse- 
quent changes,  of  which  its  presence  fonns  sn 
intermediate  link. 

This,  then,  is  our  meaning,  when  we  speak 
of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  a  substance. 
We  have  one,  or  both  of  two  objects  in  view, 
the  discovery  of  the  separate  bodiea  that  co- 
exist in  the  substance,  or  rather  that  consti- 
tute the  substance,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
these  separate  bodies  themselves,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  that  series  of  changes,  of  which  the 
presence  of  this  imrticular  substance,  in  some 
new  relative  position  with  respect  to  other 
bodies,  forms  a  part ;  the  changes  which  other 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  this  altered  relative 


1  it,  with  the  changes 
which  it  occanons  in  other  bodies. 

On  these  two  difiierent  objects  of  physical 
investigation,  the  co-existing  elements  of  bo^ 
dies,  snd  their  successions  of  changes,  it  may 
be  of  advantage  to  dwell  a  litde  more  fully 
in  elucidation  of  the  method  which  we  have 
to  pursue  in  our  own  department  of  physical 
research ;  for,  though  it  may  perhaps  at  first 
appear  to  you,  that  to  treat  of  the  jprindplas 
of  inquiry,  in  the  phyrics  of  matter,  is  to  wan- 
der from  the  intellectual  and  monl  specula- 
tions whidi  pecnhariy  concern  us;  it  is  in 
truth  onlv  as  they  are  iUustntive  of  the  in- 
quiries Ymadk  we  are  to  pursue  in  the  physi- 
mogy  of  the  mind,  tiiat  I  am  led  to  make 
these  general  remarks.  The  principles  oC 
philosc^ic  investigation  are,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  common  to  all  the  sciences.  By 
acquiring  more  precise  notions  of  the  objecto 
of  any  one  of  mem,  we  can  scsroel]^  fiul  to 
acquire,  in  some  degree,  more  precision  in 
our  notions  of  every  other,  and  each  science 
may  thus  be  ssid  to  profit  indirectly  by  evenr 
adcutional  li^t  that  is  thrown  u|>on  eadu  It 
is  by  this  diffusive  tendency  of  its  spirit,  al- 
most as  much  as  by  its  own  sublime  truths, 
snd  the  important  applications  of  these  to 
general  phyrics,  that  the  study  <^geometiy  has 
been  of  such  inestimable  advantage  to  science. 
Those  precise  definitions  which  insure  to 
every  word  the  same  exact  signification,  in 
tlie  mind  of  ever^  one  who  hears  it  pronoun 
eed,  and  that  luod  progress,  in  the  develope 
ment  of  truth  after  truth,  which  gives,  even 
to  ordinary  powers,  almost  the  same  facility 
of  oomprdieusion  with  the  highest  genius, 
are  unquestionably  of  the  utmost  benefit  to 
the  mathematical  stodent  while  he  is  prose- 
cuting his  particular  stody,  without  any  con- 
templation of  other  advantages  to  he  reap- 
ed nom  them.  But  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  preparing  his 
mind  for  excellence  in  other  inouiries,  of 
which  he  has  then  no  conception ;  that  he  will 
ever  after  be  less  ready  to  employ,  and  be 
more  quick-sighted  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  in  detecting  vague  and  mdefinite 
phraseology,  and  loose  and  incoherent  reason- 
ing ;  and  that  a  general  spirit  of  exactness  and 
perspicuity  may  thus  at  len|^  be  diffused  in 
society,  which  will  extend  its  influence*  not 
to  the  sciences  merely,  but,  in  some  fiunt  de- 
gree, also,  to  works  of  elegant  litenture,  and 
even  to  the  still  lighter  graces  of  conversation 
itselt  **  The  spirit  of  geometrical  inquiry,'* 
says  Fontenelle,  '*  is  not  so  exclusively  at- 
tached to  geometiy,  as  to  be  inaqiable  of 
being  applied  to  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
A  work  of  morals,  of  politics,  of  criticism,  or 
even  of  eloquence,  wUl,  if  all  other  drcum- 
stances  have  been  the  same,  be  the  more 
beautiful,  for  having  come  from  the  hand  of  a 
geometridan.  The  order,  the  deamess,  the 
precision,  whicht  for   a  conriderable  time. 
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f  \mve  distuigiDshed  '  works  of  ezoellence  on 
tYetj  subgect,  have  most  probably  had  their 

i  origin  in  that  mathematical  turn  of  thought, 
which  is  now  more  prevalent  than  ever,  and 
which  gradually^  communicates  itself  even  to 
those  who  are  ignoiant  of  mathematics.  It 
often  happens  that  a  single  great  man  pves 
the  tone  to  the  whole  age  in  which  he  hves ; 
and  we  must  not  foiget,  that  the  individual 

<  who  has  the  most  Intimate  claim  to  the 
gkxiy  of  having  introduced  and  established  a 
new  art  of  reasoning,  was  an  excellent  geome- 
ter.'** The  philosopher  to  whom  this  im- 
pTOTement  of  the  art  of  reasoning  is  ascribed, 
is  evidently  Descartes,  whose  chum  is  certain- 
ly mnch  I&»  legitimate  than  that  of  our  own 
illustiioas  countryman;  but  the  works  of 
Bacon  were  not  very  extensively  studied  on 

»  the  continent,  at  the  time  at  which  Fontenelle 
wrote  ;  whSHe,  espedaUy  in  France,  the  splen- 
did reputation  of  the  great  geometer  who 
shook,  as  mudi  with  his  own  wild  hypothe- 
sis, as  with  the  weight  of  his  reasonings  the 
almost  idolatrous  worship  of  the  god  of  the 
schools,  seemed  to  sweep  bef(»e  it  the  glory 
of  every  other  reformer.  The  instance  of 
Descartes,  however,  is  a  still  more  happy  one 
than  his  ingenious  countrymsn,  who  was  him- 
self  a  Cartoian,  could  have  imagined  it  to  be. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
stzildng  example  of  that  difiusive  influence  of 
the  general  spirit  of  scientific  inqiury»  ^i^ch 
I  wuhed  to  illustrate ;  sinoe^  in  uiis  instance, 
it  survived  the  very  system  bv  which  it  was 
diffused ;  all  that  was  sceptical  in  that  mixed 
system  of  scepticism  and  dogmatism  which 
oonstitttted  the  general  spirit  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes,  having  long  continued,  and 
even  now  continuing,  to  operate  beneficiall;jr, 
when  scarcely  a  do<^ine  of  his  particular  phi- 
losophy retains  its  hold. 

Voa  will  not  then,  I  trust,  take  for  granted, 
that  precise  notu>ns  as  to  the  objects  of  in- 
quiry,  in  any  science,  even  in  the  department 
of  external  physics,  can  be  absolutely  without 
benefit  to  our  plans  of  inquiry  into  mmd,  which 
must  be  pursued  on  the  same  principles,  if  it 
be  pursued  with  any  prospect  of  success ;  and 
I  may,  therefore,  safely  solicit  vour  attention 
to  a  nttle  fiurther  elucidation  of  the  two  ob- 
jects which  we  have  in  view,  in  general  phy- 
sical inquiry,  whether  it  be  relative  to  matter 
or  to  nund. 

To  inquire  into  the  composition  of  a  sub- 
stance, is  to  consider  as  one,  many  substances, 
which  have  not  the  less  an  independent  exist- 
ence,  because  they  are  in  immediate  proximity 
to  each  other.  What  we  term  a  body,  how- 
ever minute,  is  a  multitude  of  bodies,  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  an  infinite  number  of  bo- 
&S,  which  appear  limited  to  us,  indeed,  but 
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may  perhaps  appear,  in  their  true  character  of 
inmiity,  to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  who  may 
be  able  to  distinguish  as  infinite,  what  our  li- 
mited senses  allow  us  to  perceive  only  as  finite. 
They  are  one,  not  in  nature,  but  in  ourthougfat; 
as  one  thousand  individuals,  that  in  nature  must 
always  be  one  thousand,  receive  a  sort  of  unity 
that  is  relative  merely  to  our  conception,  when 
ranked  byusa  single  regimen^  or  as  many  re- 
giments become  one  by  forming  together  an 
army.  In  the  congeries  of  external  matter, 
the  mnumenble  separate  bodies  are  thus  re- 
garded by  us  as  one,  when  the  space  which 
divides  them  is  not  measurable  by  our  imper- 
fect vision,  and  as  distinct  or  separate,  when 
the  space  can  be  measured  by  us.  The  unity 
of  the  aggregate  is  no  absolute  quali^  of  the 
mass,  but  is  trul^  relative  to  the  observer's 
power  of  distinguishing  the  component  parts ; 
the  mass  being  one  or  many,  as  his  senses  are 
less  or  better  able  to  distin^fuish  these.  This 
whole  globe  of  earth,  with  its  oceans,  and  ri- 
vers, and  mountains,  and  woods,  and  with  all 
the  separate  multitudes  of  its  animated  inha- 
bitants, may  seem,  to  some  being  of  another 
species,  only  one  continuous  and  umform  mass ; 
as  the  masses,  that  seem  to  us  uniform  and 
contmuous,  may  seem  a  whole  world  of  sepa^ 
rate  and  varied  parts,  to  the  insect  population 
that  swarms  upon  its  surface.^  *'  A  single  leaf 
of  a  tree,**  to  borrow  an  obvious  illustration 
firom  a  French  writer,  "  is  a  little  worid,  inha^ 
bited  by  invisible  animals,  to  whose  senses  it 
appean  of  immense  extent,  who  see  in  it 
mountains  and  abysses  that  are  almost  immea- 
surable, and  who,  from  one  side  of  the  leaf  to 
the  other,  hold  as  little  communication  with 
the  opposite  animalcuhe,  who  have  their  dwell- 
ings there,  as  we  do  with  our  antipodes.**  * 

Nothing  can  appear  to  our  eyes  more  uni- 
form than  a  piece  of  glass ;  yet  we  know, 
firom  its  composition  as  a  product  of  art,  that 
it  is  a  congenes  of  bodies,  which  have  no  si- 
milarity to  each  other,  and  whidi  truly  exist 
separately  firom  each  other,  in  the  compound, 
as  they  existed  separately  before  the  compo- 
sition, though  the  lines  of  space  which  divide 
them  have  now  ceased  to  be  visible  to  our 
weak  organs ;  and  though,  instead  of  being 
composed  of  alkaline  and  silicioos  matter, 
which  we  know  to  be  different  in  their  quali- 
ties, the  beautiful  transparent  substance,  con- 
sidered by  us,  were,  as  fiir  as  we  knew,  sim- 
ple in  the  diymical  sense  of  the  term,  it 
would  still  be  as  truly  an  aggregate  of  many 
bodies,  not  dissimilar,  indeeoTss  in  the  former 
case,  but  each  similar  in  qualities  to  the  aggre- 
gate itself.  The  aggregate,  in  short,  is,  in 
every  case,  but  a  name  invented  by  ourselves ; 
and  what  we  term  the  constituent  elements, 
are  all  that  truly  exist.     To  inquire  into  the 
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composition  of  a  body  is,  therefore,  only  to 
inquire  what  those  separate  bodies  are  which 
we  have  chosen  to  consider  as  one,  or  rather 
which  are  ranked  by  us  as  one,  from  their  ap- 
parent continuity. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point  of  the 
unity  of  an  aggregate  mass,  as  derived  from 
the  mind  of  flie  observer  only,  and  not  from 
Its  constituent  bodies,  which  are  truly  sepa- 
rate and  independent  of  each  other,  and  must 
always  be  separate  and  independent,  whatever 
changes  they  may  seem  to  undergo,  in  the  va^ 
rious  processes  of  composition  and  decompo- 
sition, because  this  is  one  of  the  most  simple, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing examples  of  a  tendency  of  the  mind, 
which  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  remark 
in  the  course  of  our  intellectual  analysis,  the 
tendency  to  ascribe  to  substances  without,  as 
if  existing  in  them  like  permanent  physical 
qualities,  the  relations  which  ourselves  have 
formed,  by  the  mere  comparison  of  objects 
with  objects,  and  which,  in  themselves,  as  re- 
lations, are  nothing  more  than  modifications 
of  our  own  minds.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us 
to  believe,  that,  when  we  speak  of  a  rock,  or 
a  mountain,  or,  perhaps,  still  more,  when  we 
speak  of  a  single  leaf  or  blade  of  grass  as  one, 
we  speak  of  a  plurality  of  independent  sub- 
stances, which  may  exist  apart,  as  they  now 
exist  tckgether,  and  which  have  no  other  unitv 
than  in  our  conception.  It  is  the  same  with 
every  other  species  of  relation.  The  tallness 
of  a  tree,  the  lowliness  of  a  shrub  or  weed,  as 
these  relative  terms  are  used  by  us  in  opposi- 
tion, do  not  express  any  real  quality  of  the 
tree,  or  shrub,  or  weed,  but  only  the  fact  that 
our  mind  has  considered  them  together ;  all 
which  they  express,  is  the  mere  comparison 
that  is  in  us,  not  any  quality  in  the  external 
objects ;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  brin^  our- 
selves to  thiiuc,  but  that,  independently  of 
this  comparison,  there  is  some  quality,  in  the 
tree,  which  corresponds  with  oiv  notion  of 
tallness,  and  some  opposite  quality  in  the 
shrub  or  weed,  which  corresponds  with  our 
notion  of  shortness  or  lowliness ;  so  that  the 
tree  would  deserve  tiie  name  of  tall,  though 
it  were  the  only  object  in  existence,  and  ti^e 
shrub  or  weed,  in  like  manner,  the  epithet  of 
•  lowly,  though  it  alone  existed,  without  a  sin- 
gle object  with  which  it  could  be  compared. 
These  instances,  as  I  have  said,  are  simple, 
but  they  will  not  be  the  less  useful,  in  pre- 
paring your  minds  for  considering  the  more 
important  notions  of  relation  in  general,  that 
imply,  indeed,  always  some  actaal  qindities 
in  the  objects  themselves,  the  perception  of 
which  leads  us  afterwards  to  consider  them  as 
related,  but  no  actual  quality  in  either  of  the 
objec(;3  that  primarily  and  directiy  corresponds 
with  the  notion  of  the  relation  itself,  as  there 
are  qualities  of  objects  that  correspond  di^ 
reedy  with  our  sensations  of  warmm  or  co- 
lour or  any  other  of  the  sensations  excited 


immediately  by  external  things.  The  relation 
is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  mental,  not 
merely  as  being  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  external  things 
is,  in  this  sense,  equally  mental,  but,  as  hav- 
ing its  cause  and  origin  directiy  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  mind  itself,  which  cannot  re- 
gard a  number  of  objects,  witiiout  forming 
some  .comparison,  and  investing  tiiem  con- 
sequentiy  with  a  number  of  relations*  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  intellectual  medium, 
tiu*ough  which  external  objects  become  known 
to  us ;  and  the  metaphor  is  a  just  one.  The 
medium,  in  this  case,  as  truly  as  in  the  trans- 
mission of  light,  communicates  something  of 
its  own  to  that  which  it  conveys ;  and  it  is  as 
impossible  for  us  to  perceive  oligects  long  or 
often  together,  witiiout  that  comparison  which 
instantly  invests  tiiem  with  certain  relations, 
as  it  would  be  for  us  to  perceive  objects,  for 
a  single  moment,  free  from  the  tint  of  the  co- 
loured glass  through  which  we  view  them. 
"  Omnes  perceptiones,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
using  a  similar  figure,  **  omnes  perceptiones, 
tarn  sensiis  quam  mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia  ho 
minis,  non  ex  analogia  universi ;  estque  intel- 
lectus  humanus  instar  speculi  insequalis  ad  ra> 
dios  rerum,  qui  suam  naturam  naturae  rerum 
immiscet,  eamque  distorquet  et  inficit" 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  relations, 
in  general,  there  can  be  no  question,  at  least, 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  muty  whic^  we  as- 
cribe to  bodies.  We  have  seen,  that  the  sub- 
stance, which,  in  thought,  we  regard  as  one, 
is  in  truth,  not  one,  but  man^  substances,  to 
which  our  thought  alone  gives  unity;  and 
tiiat  all  inquiry,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  a  substance,  as  it  exists  in  space,  is 
an  inquiry  into  tiie  nature  of  those  separate 
bodies,  that  occupy  the  space  which  we  as- 
sign to  the  imaginary  aggregate. 

To  dissipate  tiiis  imaginary  aggregate  of 
our  own  creation,  and  to  show  us  those  sepa- 
rate bodies  which  occupy  its  space,  and  are 
all  that  nature  created,  is  the  great  office  of 
the  anal3rtic  art  of  chymistry,  whidi  does  for 
us  only  what  the  microscope  does,  that  ena- 
bles us  to  see  the  small  objects,  which  are  be- 
fore us  at  all  times,  without  our  being  able  to 
distinguish  tiiem.  When  a  chymist  tells  us, 
that  ^ass,  which  appears  to  us  one  uniform 
substance,  is  composed  of  different  substances, 
he  tells  us,  what,  with  livelier  perceptive  or- 
gans, we  might  have  known,  without  a  single 
experiment;  since  the  silicious  matter  and 
the  alkali  were  present  to  us  in  every  {uece  of 
glass,  as  much  before  he  told  us  of  their  pre- 
sence, as  after  it  The  art  of  analyras,  there- 
fore, has  its  origin  in  the  mere  imperfection 
of  our  senses,  and  is  truly  the  art  of  the  hiM, 
whose  wants  it  is  always  striving  to  remedy, 
and  always  discovering  sufficient  proof  of  its  in- 
abili^  to  remedy  tiiem. 

We  boast,  indeed,  of  the  chymical  disco- 
veries which  we  have  made  of  late,  with  a  la- 
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^  pidity  of  progrefis  as  briliiant,  as  it  is  unexam- 
pled in  &e  history  of  any  other  science ;  and 

i  we  boast  justly,  because  we  have  found,  what 
the  generations  of  inquirers  that  have  prece- 
ded us  on  our  globe,  £ur  from  detecting,  had 
not  even  ventured  to  guess.  Without  allu- 
ding to  the  agency  of  lixe  galvanic  power,  by 
which  all  nature  seems  to  be  assuming  before 

i     us  a  different  aspect,  we  have  seen  fixed  in 

:*  the  products  of  our  common  fires,  and  in  the 
drossy  rust  of  metals,  the  purest  part  of  that 

I  ethereal  fluid  which  we  breathe,  and  the  air 
itself,  which  was  so  long  considered  as  simple, 
ceasing  to  be  an  element.  Yet,  whatever  un- 
suspected similarities  and  diversities  of  com- 
position we  may  have  been  able  to  trace  in 
bodies,  all  our  discoveries  have  not  created  a 
single  new  particle  of  matter.   They  have  only 

I  shown  these  to  exist,  where  they  always  exist- 
ed, as  mudi  before  our  analysis  as  after  it, — 
unmarked  indeed,  but  unmariced  only  because 
our  senses  alone  were  not  capable  of  making 
die  nice  discrimination.  If  man  had  been  able 
to  perceive,  with  his  mere  organs  of  sense,  the 
different  particles  that  form  together  the  at- 
mospheric air — if  he  had  at  all  times  seen  the 
portion  of  these  which  unites  with  the  fuel 
that  warms  him,  enter  into  this  union,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  he  sees  the  mass  of  fuel  itself,  which 
he  flings  into  his  fiimace,  he  could  not  have 
thought  it  a  very  great  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, to  state  in  words  so  common  and  &mi- 
liar  a  &ct,  the  mere  well-known  change  of  place 
of  a  few  wdl-known  particles ;  and  yet  this  is 
what,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  hb  Deceptive 
organs,  he  so  proudly  terms  his  Theory  of 
CombusHon,  the  devdlopement  of  which  was 
hailed  by  a  wcmdering  world,  and  in  these  cir- 
cmnstanoes,  justly  huled  by  it  as  a  scientific 
era.  To  b^ngs,  capable  of  peroei^ng  and 
distingmshii^Bf  die  different  particles  that  form 
by  their  aggregation  those  small  masses  which, 
merthe  minutest  mechanical  division  of  which 
we  are  capable,  appear  atoms  to  us,  the  pride 
which  we  feel,  in  our  chymical  analyses,  must 
seem  as  ludicrous,  as  to  us  would  seem  the 
pride  of  the  blind,  if  one,  who  had  never  en- 
joyed the  opportunilj  of  beholding  the  sun, 
were  to  boast  of  having  discovered,  by  a  nice 
comparison  of  the  ehcmgvug  temperature  of  bo- 
dies, that,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  there 
passed  over  our  earth  some  great  source  of 
heat  The  addition  of  one  new  sense  to  us, 
who  have  already  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  vision  affords,  might  probably,  in  a  few 
hours,  coomiunicste  more  instruction,  with 
respect  to  matter,  than  all  which  is  ever  tore- 
pay  and  consummate  the  physical  labours  of 
mankind ;  giving,  perhaps,  to  a  single  glance, 
those  slow  revdbtions  of  nature  which,  one 
by  one,  at  intervals  of.  many  centuries,  are  to 
immortalize  the  future  sages  of  our  race. 

**  All  jphilosophy,**  says  an  acute  foreign 
writer,  "  is  founded  on  these  two  things, — 
that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  and 


very  bad  eyes.  Li  astronomy,  for  example, 
if  our  ^yes  were  better,  we  should  then  see 
distinctly,  whether  the  stars  really  are,  or  are 
not,  so  many  suns,  illuminatmg  worlds  of 
their  own ;  and  if,  on  the  other  lund,  we  had 
less  curiosity,  we  should  then  care  very  little 
about  this  knowledge,  which  would  come 
pretty  nearly  to  the  same  thing.  But  we 
wish  to  know  more  than  we  see,  and  there 
lies  the  difficulty.  Even  if  we  saw  well  the 
little  which  we  do  see,  this  would  at  least  be 
some  small  knowledge  gained.  But  we  ob- 
serve it  different  firom  what  it  is ;  and  thus 
it  happens  that  a  true  philosopher  passes  his 
life,  in  not  believing  what  he  sees,  and  in  la- 
bouring  to  guess  what  is  altogether  beyond 
his  sight  I  cannot  help  figuring  to  myself,*' 
continues  the  same  lively  writer,  <'  that  nature 
is  a  great  public  spectacle,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  opera.  From  the  place  at  which 
we  sit  in  the  theatre  we  do  not  see  the  stage 
quite  as  it  is.  The  scenes  and  machinery  are 
arranged,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  at 
a  distance ;  and  the  weights  and  pulleys,  on 
which  the  different  movements  depend,  are 
hid  from  us.  We  therefore  do  not  trouble 
our  heads  with  guessing,  how  this  mechanical 
part  of  the  performance  is  carried  on.  It  is 
perhiqw  only  some  mechanist,  concealed  amid 
the  crowd  of  the  pit^  who  racks  his  brain 
about  a  flight  through  the  air,  which  appears 
to  him  extraordinary,  and  who  is  seriously 
bent  on  discovering  by  what  means  it  has 
been  executed.  This  mechanist  gazing,  and 
wondering,  and  tormenting  himself,  in  the 
pit  of  the  opera,  is  in  a  situation  very  like  that 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
But  what  augments  the  difficultjr  to  the  phi- 
losopher, is,  that,  in  the  machinery  which 
nature  presents,  the  cords  are  completelv  con- 
cealed from  him, — so  completely  indeed,  that 
the  constant  puzzle  has  been  to  guess,  what 
that  secret  contrivance  is,  which  produces  the 
visible  motions  in  the  frame  of  the  universe. 
Let  us  imagine  all  the  sages  collected  at  an 
opera, — ^the  Pythagorases,  Platos,  Aristotles, 
and  all  those  great  names,  which  now-a-days 
make  so  much  noise  in  our  ears.  Let  us 
suppose,  that  they  see  the  flight  of  Phaeton, 
as  he  is  represented  carried  off  by  the  Winds ; 
that  they  cannot  perceive  the  cords  to  which 
he  is  attached ;  and  that  they  are  quite  igno- 
rant of  every  thing  behind  the  scenes.  It  is 
a  secret  virtue,  says  one  of  them,  that  carries 
off  Phaeton.  Phaeton,  says  another,  is  com- 
posed of  certain  niunbers,  which  cause  him  to 
ascend.  A  third  says,  Phaeton  has  a  certain 
affection  for  the  top  of  the  stage.  He  d()€s 
not  feel  at  his  ease,  when  he  is  not  there. 
Phaeton,  says  a  fourth,  is  not  formed  to  fly ; 
but  he  likes  better  to  fly,  than  to  leave  the 
top  of  the  stage  empty, — and  a  hundred  other 
absurdities  of  the  Vmd,  that  might  have  ruined 
the  reputation  of  antiquity,  if  the  reputation 
of  antiquity  for  wisdom  could  have  been  ruin-' 
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ed.  At  bit,  come  Desmtes,  and  some  other 
moderns,  who  lay,  Phaeton  Bscends,  because 
he  18  drawn  by  cords,  and  because  a  weight, 
more  heavy  than  he,  is  descending  as  a  coun- 
terpoise. Acoordii^,  we  now  no  longer  be- 
lieve, that  a  body  wOl  stir,  unless  it  be  drawn 
or  impelled  by  some  other  body,  or  that  it 
will  ascend,  or  descend,  unless  by  the  openu 
tion  of  some  spring  or  counterpoise ;  and  thus 
to  see  nature,  such  as  it  really  is,  is  to  see  the 
bade  of  the  stage  at  the  opera.*'* 

In  this  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  ana  of  those  stnnge  **  follies  of  the 
wise,"  which  have  been  gravely  propounded 
in  the  systems  of  philosophen  concerning 
them,  thm  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  happy 
pleasantry.  As  frr,  atleast,  as  relates  to  mat- 
ter, considered  merely  as  existing  in  space, — 
the  first  of  the  two  lujhts  in  wh^h  it  may  be 
physically  viewed, — tnere  can  be  no  question, 
that  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
deavour to  repair,  by  art,  the  badness  of  our 
eyes,  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  what  is  ac- 
tually before  us  at  every  moment  To  be 
frirly  behind  the  scenes  oil  the  great  spectacle 
of  nature,  however,  is  something  more  than 
this.  It  is  not  merely  to  know,  at  an^  one 
moment,  that  there  are  many  obiects  existing 
on  the  stage,  which  are  invisible  where  the 
spectators  sit,  but  to  know  them  as  pieces  of 
machinery,  and  to  observe  them  operating  in 
all  die  wonders  of  the  drama.  It  is,  in  short, 
to  have  that  second  view  of  naturcy  as  existing 
in  time  as  well  as  space,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  I  am  to  proceed  in  my  next  Lec- 
ture. 


LECTURE  VL 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUBDw 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  consi- 
dered, at  some  length,  the  nature  oif  Physical 
Inquiry  in  general,  and  stated  to  you,  in  par- 
ticular, the  two  lights,  in  which  objects  may 
be  physkadly  viewed,  as  existing  simply  in 
space,  or  as  existing  in  time;  the  inquiries, 
with  respect  to  the  one,  having  regard  to  the 
composition  of  bodies;  the  inquiries,  with 
respect  to  the  other,  having  regard  to  the 
cbmges,  of  which  thqr  are  either  the  sulgects 
or  occasions,  and  consequentlv  to  their  sus- 
o^tibtlities  or  their  powers — their  susceptibi- 
lities of  being  a&cted  by  odier  substances, 
their  powers  of  affecting  other  substances.  I 
use  the  word  susceptibility,  you  ^viU  perceive, 
as  in  this  case  synontmous  with  what  Mr 
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Locke,  and  some  other  writers,  have  deno- 
minated passive  power,  to  avoid  the  appa- 
rent verbal  contradiction,  or  at  least  the  am- 
biguity, which  may  arise  firom  annexing  the 
term  passive  to  a  word,  which  is  generally 
employed  to  signify,  not  die  subject  of  change, 
but  the  cause  or  occasion  of  change. 

Of  these  two  points  of  view,  then,  in  whidi 
an  object  may  be  rqjarded,  when  the  question 
is  put,  WhaiUUf  we  have  seen,  I  hope,  suf- 
ficiently distinctly,  the  nature  of  one.  If,  in 
answering  the  question,  we  regard  the  object 
merely  as  it  exists  in  space,  and  say  that  it  is 
a  compound  of  certain  substances,  we  mean 
nothing  more,  than  that,  in  the  portion  ot 

re,  which  we  conceive  to  be  occupied  by 
one  imaginaiy  aggregate,  there  is  truly  a 
plurality  of  bodies,  whidi,  though  seemingly 
contiguous,  have  an  existence^  as  separate  and 
independent  of  each  other,  as  if  they  were  at 
the  most  remote  distance ;  the  one  aggregate 
being  nothing  more  than  a  mme  for  these  se- 
parate bodies,  to  which  ourselves  give  all  the 
unity  which  they  have,  merely  by  considering 
them  as  one. 

The  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  these  sepan^  elemenfcsry  bodies, — which 
constitutes  one  of  the  two  great  departments 
of  physical  investigation, — we  found  to  arise 
fipom  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  are 
not  sufiiciently  acute  to  discover,  of  them- 
selves, the  component  parts  of  the  masses, 
which  nature  everywhere  presents  to  us.  We 
are  thus  obliged  to  form  to  ourselves  an  art  of 
analysis,  moely  that  we  ma^  perceive  what 
is  constantly  before  our  eyes,  m  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
contrivances  of  the  optician,  to  perceive  stars 
and  planets,  that  are  iiusessantly  shedding  on 
us  their  lig^t. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  truly  worthy 
of  our  astonishment^  in  the  sort  of  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  matter,  which,  with  our 
very  imMrfect  senses,  we  are  still  able  to  at. 
taiiu  What  we  conceive  ourselves  to  Imow 
is  an  a^agregate  of  many  bodiea,  of  each  of 
which,  individually,  we  maybe  said,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  absolutely 
tgnorant;  and  yet  the  aggregate,  which  we 
know,  has  no  real  existence,  but  as  that  very 
multitude  of  bodies,  of  which  we  are  ignonuit. 
When  water  was  regarded  as  a  simple  sub- 
stance, every  one,  who  looked  upon  a  lake  or 
a  river,  conceived  that  he  knew  as  well  what 
the  liquid  was  which  flowed  in  it  as  the  cfay- 
mist,  who  now  considers  it  as  compound ;  and 
the  fthymist  who  has  learned  to  rnrd  it  as 
compound,  is  perhaps  as  ignoiant  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  separate  bodies  that  exist  m  it, 
as  those  who  formerly  r^arded  it  as  simple ; 
since  one  additional  discovery  may  prove  the 
very  elements,  which  he  now  regards  as  the 
uldmate  constituents  of  water,  to  ht  truly  com- 
pounded  of  other  elements,  still  more  minute,  ! 
and  now  altogether  unknown  to  him. 
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That  oor  only  knowledge  of  mstter  should 
be  of  a  multitude  of  bodies,  of  the  nature  of 
cMh  of  vrfaicli,  individuaUy,  we  are  in  absolute 
ignonnee,  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  justify 
jiiaoy  of  the  most  eztravBgant  doubts  of  the 
loeptie :  and  yet  there  is  really  no  ground  for 
sadi  scepticism,  since,  though  the  co-ezisting 
bodies  be  separately  miknown,  the  effect, 
which  they  produce  when  co-existing  in  the 
dzcumstmoes  observed  by  us,  is  not  the  less 
certain  and  definite ;  and  it  is  this  joint  ef- 
fect of  the  whole,  thus  certain  and  definite, 
which  18  the  true  object  of  our  knowledge  ; 
not  the  uncertain  effect,  which  the  minuter 
elements  might  produce,  if  they  existed  alone. 
The  same  aggregates,  whatever  their  element- 
ary nature  may  be^  operate  on  our  senses,  as 
onen  as  they  recur,  in  the  same  manner;  the 
unknown  elements  which  constitute  an  oak, 
or  a  tower,  or  the  ivy  that  dings  around  it, 
eadting  in  the  mind  those  particukur  sensa- 
tions  to  the  extenial  causes  oif  whidi  we  con- 
tinue to  give  the  name  of  oak,  or  tower,  or  ivy ; 
and  exciting  these,  as  preciselv  and  uniformly 
as  if  we  were  acquainted  with  each  minute 
dement  of  the  ofcgects  without.  Our  know- 
ledge of  nature  must,  in  this  way,  indeed,  be 
coi^ned  to  the  mixed  effects  of  the  masses 
which  it  exhibits;  but  it  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count less  valuable,  nor  less  sure ;  for  to  the 
certainty  of  this  limited  knowledge  all  which 
is  necessary  is  uniformity  of  the  mixed  effects, 
whiUever  their  unknown  co-existing  causes 
may  be.  It  is  with  masses  only,  not  with 
elements,  that  we  are  concerned,  in  all  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  life;  and  the  provident 
wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  therefore, 
has,  in  this  as  in  ever^  other  case,  adi^itedour 
powers  to  our  neces8idesr--givin^  to  all  man^ 
kmd  the  knowledge  that  is  reqmsite  for  the 
purposes  which  all  mankind  must  equally  have 
m  view,  and  leavii^,  to  a  few  philosophic  in- 
quirers, the  cuiiosi^  nf  discovering  what  the 
substances  around  us  truly  are  in  their  ele- 
mentary state,  and  the  means  of  making  con- 
tinual progress  in  this  never-ending  analysis. 

Suoi  then  is  the  nature  of  one  of  the  views 
in  which  physical  inquiry  may  be  directed,  to 
the  diacoveiy  of  ekniiU$f  that  are  existing  to- 
gethtTi  at  the  same  momenL  But  is  not  this 
species  of  inquiry,  it  may  be  asked,  peculiar  to 
matter,  or  may  it  also  be  extendea  to  mind  ? 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  if  matter  always 
have  extension,  and  therefore  necessarily  be 
composed  of  parts,  an  inquiry  mto  its  compo- 
sition maj  fona  an  important  part  of  phyn- 
cal  investigation ;  but  this  sort  of  inquiry  will 
seem  to  you  altogether  inadmissible  in  the 
philosqpby  of  mind,  since  the  mind  is  not 
composed  of  parts  that  co-exist,  but  b  simple 
and  indivisible.  If,  indeed,  the  term  compo- 
sition, in  this  application  of  it,  be  understood 
strictly  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to 
matter,  it  is  very  evident,  that  there  can  be 
no  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  thoughts 


and  feelings,  since  every  thought  and  feeling 
is  as  simple  and  mdivisible  as  the  mind  itself; 
being,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  mind 
itself  existing  at  a  certain  moment  in  a  certain 
state ;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  some  very 
wonderful  laws  which  regulate  the  successions 
of  our  mental  phenomena,  the  sdence  of  mind 
is,  in  all  its  most  important  respects,  a  science 
of  analysis,  or  at  least  a  sdence  which  exhibits 
to  our  contemplation  the  same  results  as  if  it 
were  strictly  analytical ;  and  we  inquire  into 
the  separate  ideas  or  oUier  feelings,  involved 
in  one  complex  thought  or  emotion,  very  near- 
ly aa  we  inquire  into  the  corpusailar  elements 
that  co-exist  in  one  seemingly  continuous  mass. 
The  nature  of  this  very  wonderful  application 
of  analysis,  or  at  least  of  a  process  which  is  vir« 
tually  the  same  as  analysis,  to  asubstance,  that 
is  necessarily  at  all  times  simple  and  indivisible, 
will,  however,  be  better  understood,  by  you, 
after  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  tlie  o- 
ther  gennral  division  of  physical  inquiry,  whidi 
is  stm  to  be  considered  by  us.  I  need  not, 
I  hope,  repeat,  after  the  remarks  which  I  made 
in  my  lut  Lecture,  that,  in  leading  your 
thoughts,  for  so  long  a  time,  to  the  subject 
of  general  sdence,  I  have  had  constantly  in 
view  its  application  to  the  phenomena  of  oiur 
own  department  of  it,  and  that  we  are  truly 
learning  to  study  mind  with  accuracy,  when 
we  are  learning  what  it  is,  which  is  to  be  stu- 
died in  the  great  system  of  things.  There  can 
be  no  question  at  least,  that  he  who  has  errone- 
ous notions  of  the  objects  of  physical  investiga- 
tion in  the  material  universe,  will  be  very  likely 
also  to  err,  or  rather  cannot  fiul  to  err,  in  his 
notions  of  the  objects  of  physical  investigation, 
as  it  relates  to  mind. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  consider,  what  it  is  which 
we  truly  have  in  view,  when  we  direct  our  in- 
quiry, not  to  the  mere  composition  of  objects 
sadsting  continuously  in  space,  but  to  the  suc- 
cession of  dtan^^es  which  they  exhibit  in  time ; 
to  their  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  other 
substances,  or  their  power  of  affecting  other 
subsbuices.  The  inquiry,  as  you  must  per- 
ceive, involves  the  consideration  of  some  words 
about  which  a  peculiar  mystery  has  been  very 
generally  suppoised  to  hang — causation,  power, 
connexion  of  events.  But  we  shall  iNerhaps 
find  that  what  is  supposed  so  peculiarly  mys- 
terious in  them,  is  not  in  the  very  simple  no- 
tions tiiemselves,  but  in  die  misconceptions  of 
those  who  have  treated  of  them. 

It  is  not  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former  de- 
partment of  physical  investigation,  the  mere 
unperfection  of  our  senses,  that  produces  die 
necessity  of  inquiry.  Matter,  as  existing  in 
space,  is  wholly  before  us,  and  all  which  is 
necessary  for  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  in  this 
respect,  is  greater  delicacy  of  our  perceptive 
organs,  that  we  may  distinguish  every  element 
of  the  seemingly  continuous  mass.  To  know 
the  mere  composition  of  a  substance,  is  to 
Imow  only  what  is  actually  present  at  the 
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veiy  moment,  which  we  may  imagine  eenaea 
of  die  highest  perfection  to  be  capable  of  in- 
stantly perceiving ;  but  to  know  all  the  sus- 
ceptibilities and  powers  of  a  substance,  the 
various  modes  in  which  it  may  affect  or  be 
affected  by  every  other  substance  in  nature,  is 
to  know  it,  not  merely  as  it  exists  before  us 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  any  one 
moment^  but  as  it  might  have  existed,  or  may 
exist,  in  all  possible  circumstances  of  com- 
bination ;  which  our  senses,  that  are  necessar- 
ily  confined  to  the  cireumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  never  could  teach  us,  even 
though  they  were  able  to  distinguish  every 
atom  of  the  minutest  mass. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  any  thing,  in  the 
mere  appearance  of  a  body,  which  could  ena^ 
ble  us  to  predict  the  changes  that  would  take 
place  in  it,  when  brought  into  every  possible 
variety  of  ntuation,  >vith  rrapect  to  other  bo- 
dies, or  the  changes  which  it  would  then  pro- 
duce in  those  other  bodies,  the  t^o  views, 
into  which  I  have  divided  physical  inquiry, 
would  ocHncide  exactly ;  so  that  to  know  the 
continuous  elements  of  any  substance,  would 
be  to  know,  at  the  ftme  time,  its  susceptibili- 
ties and  powers.  But  there  is  nothing,  in  the 
mere  sensible  qualities  of  bodies,  considered 
separately,  that  can  give  us  even  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  changes,  which,  in  new  cir- 
cumstances of  union,  uey  might  reciprocally 
suffer  or  produce.  Who  could  infer,  from 
the  similar  appearance  of  a  lump  of  sugar  and 
a  lump  of  calcareous  spar,  that  the  one  would 
be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  other  remain  un- 
melted ;  or,  firom  the  different  aspect  of  gun- 
powder and  snow,  that  a  spark  would  be  ex- 
tinguished, if  it  fell  upon  the  one,  and,  if  it 
fell  upon  die  other,  would  exdte  an  e^rolosion 
that  would  be  almost  irresistible  ?  But  for 
experience,  we  should  be  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  predicting  any  such  effects,  finom  either 
of  the  objects  compared ;  or,  if  we  did  know, 
that  the  peculiar  susceptibility  belonged  to 
one  of  the  two,  and  not  to  Uie  other,  we 
might  as  readily  suppose,  that  calcareous  spar 
would  melt  in  -wster  as  sugar,  and  as  readily, 
that  snow  as  the  gunpowder  would  detonate,  by 
the  contact  of  a  spanL.  It  is  experience  alone, 
which  teaches  us  that  these  e&cts  ever  take 
place,  and  that  they  take  pUwe,  not  in  all 
substances,  but  only  in  some  particular  sub- 
stances. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  by  many  in- 
genious philosophers,  that,  if  we  were  ac- 
quainted with  what  they  term  the  intimate 
structure  of  bodies,  we  should  then  see,  not 
merely  what  corpuscular  changes  take  place 
in  them,  but  why  these  changes  take  place  in 
them ;  and  should  thus  be  able  to  predict, 
before  experience,  the  effects  which  they  would 
reciprocallv  produce.  '<  I  doubt  not,"  says 
Locxe,  **  but  if  we  could  discover  the  6gure, 
size,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  minute  con- 
stituent parts  ot  any  two  bodies,  we  should 


know  without  trial  several  of  their  operations 
one  upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the  proper- 
ties of  a  square  or  a  triangle.  Did  we  know 
the  mechanical  afiections  of  the  particles  of 
rhubaib,  hemlock,  opium,  and  a  man;  as  a 
watchmaker  does  those  of  a  watch,  whereby 
it  performs  its  operations,  and  of  a  file,  which 
by  rubbing  on  them  will  alter  the  figure  of  any 
of  the  wheels ; — ^we  should  be  able  to  tell  be- 
fore-hand, that  rhubarb  will  purge,  hemlock 
kill,  and  opium  make  a  man  sleep ;  as  well  as 
a  watchmaker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper 
Uud  on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from 
going,  till  it  be  removed ;  or  that,  some  small 
part  of  it  being  rubbed  by  a  file,  the  machine 
would  quite  lose  its  motion,  and  the  watch  go 
no  more.  The  dissolving  of  silver  in  aqua« 
fortis,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice 
versa,  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  dififi- 
cult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  a  smith  to  under- 
stand why  the  turning  of  one  key  will  open 
a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another.  But 
whilst  we  are  destitute  of  senses  acute  enough 
to  discover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies, 
and  to  give  us  ideas  of  the  mechanical  affec- 
tions, we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  properties  and  ways  of  operation ;  nor 
can  we  be  assured  about  them  any  fitfther, 
than  some  few  trials  we  make  are  able  to 
reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed  again 
another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  Thia 
hinders  our  certain  knowledge  of  universal 
truths  concerning  natural  bodies:  and  our 
reason  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond 
particular  matter  of  fact 

"  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
how  hr  soever  human  industry  may  ad^imce 
useful  and  ei^terimental  philosophy  in  physi- 
cal things,  saentifical  will  still  be  out  of  our 
reach;  because  we  want  perfect  and  ade- 
quate ideas  of  those  very  bodies  which  are 
nearest  to  us,  and  most  under  our  command. 
Those  which  we  have  ranked  into  classes  un- 
der names,  and  we  think  ourselves  best  ac- 
quainted with,  we  have  but  very  imperfect 
and  incomplete  ideas  of.  Distinct  ideas  of 
the  several  sorts  of  bodies  that  ftdl  under  the 
examination  of  our  senses  perhaps  we  may 
have ;  but  adequate  ideas,  I  suspect,  tve  have 
not  of  any  one  amongst  them.  And  though 
the  former  of  these  will  serve  ua  for  common 
use  and  diaoourae,  yet,  whilst  we  want  the  kt* 
ter,  we  are  not  capable  of  sdentifical  know- 
ledge ;  nor  shall  ever  be  able  to  discover  ge- 
neral, instructive,  unquestionable  truths  con- 
cerning them.  Certainty  and  demonstration 
are  things  we  must  not,  in  these  matters,  pre- 
tend to.  By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and 
smell,  and  other  sensible  qunlities,  we  have 
as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sage  and  hem- 
lock, as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle  ; 
but  having  no  ideas  of  the  partiaikr  primary 
qualities  of  the  minute  parts  of  either  of  these 
plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which  we  would 
apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  effects 
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tbej  wiB  produoe ;  nor,  when  we  0ee  those 
eSSitBf  can  we  so  much  as  guess,  much»les8 
knowt  tbeir  manner  of  production.  Thus, 
baving  no  ideas  of  the  particular  mechaaical 
afiections  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  that 
are  within  our  view  and  reach,  we  are  igno- 
lant  of  tbdr  oonstitutions»  powers,  and  ope- 
rations; and  of  bodies  more  remote  we  are 
jet  more  ignorant,  not  knowing  so  much  as 
their  very  outward  shapes,  or  the  sensible  and 
grosser  parts  of  their  constitutions.  **  * 

The  iallacy  of  the  reasoning  of  this  very 
emineat  philoeopber  consists  partly,  in  the 
present  case,  in  a  sort  of  peiiUo  prmdyiif  or, 
at  leas^  a  fiUse  assumption  that  is  involved  in 
the  veiy  phrase  mechanical  afiections,  and  in 
all  the  mechanical  illustrations  adduced.  If 
rhubarb  puig^  and  hemlock  kill,  by  qualities 
that  can  be  said  to  be  pierhauifal,  and  if  these 
qualities  be  pennanent,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  to  know  accurately  the  mechanical 
qualities  of  th^s^  8ubstanoes»  in  relation  to 
the  human  body,  would  be  to  know,  that  rhu- 
barb must  puige,  and  hemlock  kilC  as  much 
as  to  know  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  would 
be  to  know,  that  the  watch  must  stop  if  a 
small  part  of  it  were  nibbed  b^  a  file.  But 
the  inquiry  is  stiU  left,  whether  it  be  thus,  by 
the  mere  principles  of  mechanical  action,  that 
rhubarb  md  hemlock  produce  their  peculiar 
effects  on  the  animal  system,  and  that  silver  is 
dissolved  in  aquafortis  and  gold  in  aqua  r^gia ; 
and,  if  there  be  no  reason  whatever  to  sup- 
pose this,  we  must  then  surely  admit,  that 
the  prophecy  would  still  be  beyond  our  power, 
though  we  were  acquainted  with  **  the  figure, 
size,  texture,  and  motion,  of  the  minute  con^ 
stituent  parts*'  of  the  different  bodies.  In 
the  same  manner,  as,  in  the  meehanioal  divi- 
sion of  a  substance  we  must  still  oome  to 
other  substances  capable  of  further  division, 
so,  thoogh  we  could  reduce  all  the  changes 
that  aopear  to  be  wrought  in  the  great  masses 
around  us,  to  the  dianges  wrought  in  their 
minute  parts,  we  must  still  come  to  certain 
ultimate  chaziges  as  inexplicable  as  those  which 
we  see  at  present  It  is  as  difficult  to  predict, 
without  experience,  the  motion  of  one  atom 
to  or  from  another  atom,  as  ti)e  motion  of  one 
mass  of  atoms  to  or  from  another  mass  of 
atoms.  That  the  globe,  of  the  earth  should 
tend  towards  the  sun,  which  is  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  it,  and  should  thus  be  every 
moment  anested  within  that  orbit,  from  which, 
if  there  were  no  such  deflecting  force,  it  would 
every  moment  have  a  tendency  to  escape  by 
flying  off  in  a  straight  line,  is  indeed  most  won^ 
derfuL  But  preosely  the  same  laws  which 
operate  oo  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  ope- 
rate oo  every  particle  of  which  the  earth  is 
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composed,  since  the  earth  itself  is  only  these 
separate  particles  under  another  name;  and  if 
it  be  wonderful  that  all  of  these  should  have 
a  tendency  to  approach  the  sun,  it  must  be 
equally  wonderful,  that  each  minute  constitu- 
ent putide  should  tend  individually,  though, 
to  use  Mr  Locke*s  words,  we  were  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  "  figure,  size,  texture,  and 
motion  of  each."  The  same  original  mystery 
of  gravitation,  then,  would  remain,  though  our 
senses  enabled  us  to  discover  every  gravitating 
particle  in  the  intimate  structure  of  the  gmvi- 
tatiug  mass.  By  knowing  the  intimate  stnio- 
tuxe  of  bodies,  we  should,  indeed,  know  what 
were  their  elements  mutuidly  affected,  but  not 
why  these  elements  were  mutually  affected, 
or  were  a&cted  in  one  way  rather  than  in 
another. 

The  chief  error  of  Mr  Locke  in  this  respect 
evidently  consisted,  as  I  have  said,  in  his  as- 
sumption of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  by 
takmg  for  granted  that  all  the  changes  of  bo- 
dies are  the  effects  of  their  immediate  contact 
and  impulse,  and  of  a  kind,  therefore,  which 
may  be  termed  strictly  mechanical, — an  as- 
sumption,  indeed,  which  harmonized  with  the 
mathematical  chymistry  and  medicuie  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  but  of  the  justness  of  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidrace  in  the  general 
phenomena,  chymical  and  nervous,  of  which  lie 
speaks.  If,  instead  of  confining  his  attendun 
to  the  action  of  bodies  in  apparent  contac  t, 
he  had  turned  his  thought  'to  the  great  distant 
agencies  of  nature  in  the  motions  of  the  phui- 
etary  world,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
that  he  should  not  have  lusoovered  his  mistake. 
In  another  of  his  works,  his  SkmenU  o/Nattt- 
rai  Philosophy,  he  has  stated  very  justly,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  if 
the  earth  were  the  sole  body  in  the  universe, 
and  at  rest,  and  the  moon  were  suddenly  cre- 
ated at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth  as  at 
present,  the  earth  and  the  moon  would  instant- 
ly begin  to  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
straight  line.  What  knowledge  of  the  **  fi- 
gure, size,  and  texture**  of  the  particles  of  the 
earth  could  have  enabled  its  human  inhabit- 
ants to  predict  this  instant  change  ?  And  if  the 
particles  of  gold  and  aqua  regie,  and  of  hem- 
lock, ihubarby  and  opium,  which,  togethur 
with  all  the  other  particles  of  our  globe, 
would,  in  the  case  supposed,  instantly  b^n  to 
more  towards  the  moon,^ — can  thus  attzact 
and  be  attracted,  m  gravitation,  with  tenden- 
cies that  are  independent  of  every  mechanical 
affection, — ^what  authority  can  there  be  for  sup- 
posing, that  the  chymical  and  vital  agencies  of 
the  same  particles  must  be  mechanical,  or 
that  the  one  set  of  changes  could  have  been 
predicted  a  priori,  if  the  other  was  confes- 
sedly beyond  the  power  of  philosophic  divi- 
nation? 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  mechanical  af. 
fections  of  matter  theroselv^,  though  all  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  nature  were  tru* 
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\j  reduoble  to  them,  we  thould  tdQ  have  ul- 
timately the  same  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
predict,  without  ezperienoe,  the  changes  that 
would  ensue  firom  them.  The  mechanical 
propertieB  are  indeed  the  most  fiuniliar  to  our 
thought,  because  they  are  those  which  we  are 
eonsdmtly  witnessing  in  the  great  displays  of 
human  power  that  are  most  striking  to  our 
senses.  The  house,  the  bridge,  the  carriage, 
the  Teasel,  eTer|r  implement  which  we  use, 
and  the  whole  wide  suriaoe  of  the  cultivated 
earth,  present  to  us,  as  it  were,  one  unirerBal 
trophy  of  the  victories  of  the  great  mechanist, 
man.  We  csnnot  look  back  to  the  time  when 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  jproperties 
of  matter ;  but  stiU,  there  was  a  time  when 
they  first  became  known  to  us,  and  became 
known  by  experience  of  the  motions  that  result- 
ed fiom  them.  What  can  be  simpler  than  the 
phenomena  of  impulse  ?  That  a  ball  in  motion, 
when  it  meets  snother  at  rest,  should  force  this 
to  quit  its  place,  appears  now  to  be  something 
which  it  required  no  skill  or  esqierienoe  to 
predict ;  and  yet,  though  our  Acuities  were, 
m  eveiy  respect,  as  vigorous  as  now, — if  we 
could  imagine  this  most  common  of  all  phe- 
nomena to  be  wholly  unknown  to  us, — ^what 
reason  should  we  be  able  to  discover,  in  the 
cireumstances  that  immediately  precede  the 
shock,  for  infemng  the  effect  that  truly  re- 
sults, rather  than  any  other  effect  whatever  ? 
Were  the  laws  of  motion  previously  unknown, 
it  would  be  in  itself  as  presumable,  that  the 
monDg  bell  should  simply  stop  when  it  reached 
the  ower,  or  that  it  snould  merely  rebound 
from  it,  as  that  the  quiescent  bell  should  be 
forced  hj  it  to  quit  its  state  of  rest,  and  move 
forward  m  the  same  direction.  We  know  in- 
deed that  the  effect  is  different,  but  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  witnessed  it  that  we  know  it ; 
not  because  the  laws  of  motion,  or  any  of  the 
medianical  affections  of  matter  whatever  are 
quslitiea  that  might  be  inferred  independent- 
ly of  observation. 

Experience,  then,  is  necessary  in  every 
case,  for  discovering  the  mutual  tendencies 
of  the  elements  of  bodies,  as  much  as  for 
detennmimr  the  reciprocal  affections  of  the 
masses.  But  experience  teaches  us  the  past 
onl^r,  not  the  future :  and  the  object  of  physi- 
cal inquiiT  is,  not  the  mere  solitary  fiact  of  a 
change  which  has  taken  pkce,  but  the  similar 
changes  D^ch  will  continuaHjr  take  place,  as 
often  as  the  objects  are  again  in  the  same  dr- 
cumstanoes;  not  the  phienomena  only,  but 
the  powers  by  which  the  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced. 

Why  is  it,  then,  we  believe  that  continual 
similanty  of  the  future  to  the  pest,  which  con- 
stitutes, or  at  least  is  implied,  m  our  notion 
of  power?  A  stone  tends  to  the  earth, — a 
stone  will  slways  tend  to  the  earth, — are  not 
the  same  proposition;  nor  can  the  first  be 
«ud  to  involve  thip  second.  It  is  not  to  ex- 
perience, then,  alone  that  we  must  have  re- 


course for  the  origin  of  the  belief,  but  to  some 
other  principle  which  converts  the  simple 
UetB  m  experience  into  a  general  expectation, 
or  confidence,  that  is  afterwards  to  be  physi- 
calbr  the  guide  of  all  our  plans  and  actions. 

This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived 
fimn  experience  itself,  which  relates  only  to 
the  past,  must  be  an  original  principle  of  our 
nature.  There  is  a  tendency  m  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  from  which  the  expec- 
tation arises, — a  tendency  that,  in  every  thing 
which  it  adds  to  the  mere  facts  of  experience, 
may  truly  be  termed  instinctive ;  for  though 
that  term  is  commonly  supposed  to  imply 
something  peculiariy  mysterious,  there  is  no 
more  real  mystery  in  it  than  in  any  of  the 
simplest  successions  of  thought,  which  are  all, 
in  luce  manner,  the  results  of  a  natural  tenden- 
cy of  the  mind  to  exist  in  certain  states,  after 
existing  in  certain  other  states.  The  belief 
is,  a  state  or  feeling  of  the  mind  as  easily  con- 
ceivable  as  any  other  state  of  it, — a  new  feel- 
ing, arising  in  certain  circumstances  as  uni- 
formly as  in  certain  other  drcumstances. 
There  arise  other  states  or  feelings  of  the 
mind,  which  we  never  consider  as  mysterious ; 
those,  for  example,  which  we  term  the  sen- 
sations  of  sweetness  or  of  sound.  To  have 
our  nerves  of  taste  or  hearing  affected  in  a 
certain  manner,  is  not,  indeed,  to  taste  or  to 
hear,  but  it  is  immediately  afberwards  to  have 
those  particukr  sensations;  and  this  merely 
because  the  mind  was  originaUy  so  constitute^ 
as  to  exist  directiy  in  the  one  state  after  ex- 
isting in  the  other.  To  observe,  in  like  man- 
ner,  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
is  not,  in  the  very  feeling  of  the  moment,  to 
believe  in  the  future  similsrity,  but,  in  oonse^ 
qiience  of  a  similar  original  tendency,  it  is  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  believe,  that  the  same 
antecedents  will  invariably  be  followed  by  the 
same  consequents.  That  this  belief  of  the 
future  is  a  state  of  mind  very  different  from 
the  mere  perception  or  memory  of  the  past, 
from  which  it  flows,  is  indeed  trae ;  but  what 
resemblance  has  sweetness,  as  a  sensation  of 
the  mind,  to  the  solution  of  a  few  particles  of 
sugar  on  the  tongue;  or  the  harmonies  of 
music,  to  the  vibration  of  particles  of  air  ? 
All  which  we  know,  in  both  cases,  is,  that 
these  successions  regularly  take  place ;  and  in 
the  regular  successions  of  nature,  which  could 
not,  in  one  instance  more  than  in  another, 
have  been  predicted  without  experience,  no- 
thing is  mysterious,  or  every  thmg  is  myste- 
rious. It  is  wonderful,  indeed, — for  what  is 
not  wonderful  ? — that  any  beli^  should  arise 
as  to  a  future  which  as  yet  has  no  existence ; 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  be  an  object  of  our  know- 
ledge. But,  when  we  consider  Who  it  was 
who  formed  us,  it  would,  in  truth,  have  been 
more  wonderful,  if  the  mind  had  been  so  dif- 
ferently  constituted  that  the  belief  had  not 
arisen ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  phenomena 
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of  iiaCiire»  however  legukuijr  arranged,  would 
hive  heok  ansnged  m  vain,  and  that 'Al- 
mighty Being,  who,  by  enabling  us  to  foresee 
the  physical  events  that  are  to  arise,  has  en- 
abled  us  to  provide  for  them,  would  have  left 
the  creatores,  for  whom  he  has  been  so  boun- 
teously provident,  to  perish,  ignorant  and  ir- 
resolute,  amid  elements  that  seemed  waiting 
to  obey  them ;  and  victims  of  confusion,  in 
the  very  midst  of  all  the  harmonies  of  the 


Btir  Hume,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  belief  of  the  similarity  of  future  se- 
quences  of  events  is  reducible  to  the  influence 
of  custom,  without  the  necessity  of  any  intui- 
tive e3q)eetat]on ;  but  he  has  completely  fiuled 
in  the  reasoning  with  which  he  has  endea- 
voured to  support  this  opinion.  Custom  may 
account  for  the  mere  suggestion  of  one  object 
by  another,  as  a  part  of  a  tzain  of  images,  but 
not  for  that  belief  of  future  reality,  which  is  a 
very  different  state  of  mind,  and  which,  perhaps, 
does  not  follow  every  such  suggestion,  how- 
ever frequent  and  habituaL  The  phenomenon 
A,  a  stone  has  a  thousand  times  &llen  to  the 
earth ;  the  phenomenon  B,  a  stone  will  al- 
ways, in  the  same  circumstances,  £eiU  to  the 
eaith ; — are  propositions  that  differ  as  much 
as  the  propoeitioDS,  A,  a  stone  has  once  fallen 
to  the  earth ;  B,  a  stone  will  ahm$  fiill  to  the 
earth.  At  whatever  link  of  the  diain  we  be- 
gin, we  must  still  meet  with  the  same  diffi- 
culty— the  conversion  of  the  past  into  the  fu^ 
tore.  If  it  be  absurd  to  make  this  convernon 
at  one  stvge  of  inquiry,  it  is  just  as  absurd  to 
make  it  at  any  other  stage ;  and,  as  fiu*  as 
our  memory  eactends,  there  never  was  a  time 
at  which  we  did  not  make  the  instant  conver- 
sion ;  DO  period,  however  early,  at  which  we 
were  capable  of  knowing  that  a  stone  -had 
faDen,  and  yet  believed  that,  in  exactly  the 
same  dicumstancea,  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  would  fall  again.  But  on  this 
pardcttlar  eiror  of  Mr  Hume,  the  very  nar- 
row  outline,  within  whidi  the  present  sketch 
is  necessarily  bounded,  will  not  permit  me  to 
enlaige.  I  have  examined  it,  at  considerable 
length,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Inquiry 
which  I  have  published  on  the  Belation  of 
Cause  and  Effect. 

It  is  more  iinmediatdvonr  present  purpose 
to  consider,  What  it  tnuy  is  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  inquiry,  when  we  examine  the  physical 
successions  of  events,  in  whatever  manner  the 
belief  of  their  similarity  of  sequence  may  have 
aiisen  ?  Is  it  the  mere  series  of  regular  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  themselves?  or.  Is  it 
any  thing  more  mysterious,  which  must  be 
siqppoBed  to  intervene  and  connect  them  by 
some  invisible  bondage? 

We  see,  in  nature,  one  event  followed  by 
another.  The  fiill  of  a  spark  on  gunpowder, 
fur  example,  followed  by  the  demgration  of 
the  gunpowder ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  tendency 
of  our  ooDstitationy  which  we  must  take  for 


granted,  whatever  be  our  theory  of  power,  we 
believe,  that,  as  long  as  all  the  drcnmstances 
continue  the  same,  the  sequence  of  events  will 
continue  the  same;  that  the  deflagration  of 
gunpowder,  for  example,  will  be  the  invariable 
consequence  of  the  nil  of  a  spark  on  it ;  in 
other  words,  we  believe  the  gunpowder  to  be 
susceptible  of  deflagrotion  on  the  application 
of  a  spark,  and  a  spark  tu  have  the  power  of 
deflagrating  gunpowder. 

There  is  nothmg  more,  then,  understood, 
in  the  trains  of  events,  however  regular,  than 
the  regular  order  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents which  compose  the  train ;  and  between 
whidi,  if  any  thing  else  existed,  it  would  it- 
self be  a  part  of  the  tram.  All  that  we  mean, 
when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  suscepti- 
bilitv  of  being  aflected  by  another  substance, 
is,  that  a  certain  change  will  uniformly  take 
place  in  it  when  that  other  is  present; — all 
that  we  mean,  in  like  manner,  when  we  ascribe 
to  one  substance  a  power  of  affecting  another 
substance,  is,  that,  when  it  is  present,  a  certain 
change  wUl  uniformly  take  place  in  that  odier 
substance.  Power,  m  short,  is  significant  not 
of  any  thing  different  from  the  invariable  an- 
tecedent itself  but  of  the  mere  invariableness 
of  the  order  of  its  appearance  in  reference  to* 
some  invariable  consequent, — the  invariable 
antecedent  being  denominated  a  cause^  the 
invariable  consequent  an  effect  To  say,  that 
water  has  the  power  of  dissolving  salt,  and  to 
say,  that  salt  will  always  melt  when  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  are  to  saj  precisely  the  same 
thing ;  there  is  nothmg  m  the  one  proposi- 
tion, which  is  not  exactly,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent^ enunciated  in  the  oihet. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  different  theoiy 
of  causation,  if,  without  talong  into  account 
the  important  circumstance  of  invariableness, 
or  the  uniform  certainty  of  being  at  all  times 
followed  by  a  particular  event,  we  were  to 
say,  that  power  is  mere  antecedence ;  for  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  phenomena  precede 
other  phenomena,  which  we  never  consider  as 
having  Ay  permanent  relation  to  them.  They 
are  regarded  as  antecedents,  but  not  invaria^ 
ble  antecedents ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  ob- 
vious. Innumerable  events  are  constantly 
taking  place  together  in  the  immense  sys- 
tem €«  the  universe.  There  must,  therefore, 
always  be  innumerable  co-ezistmg  series, 
the  parts  of  each  of  which,  though  perma- 
nently related  to  each  other,  may  have  no 
permanwt  rektion  to  the  parts  of  the  other 
series ;  and  one  event  of  one  series  may  thus 
precede,  not  its  own  effect  merely,  which  is 
to  be  its  constant  and  uniform  attendant,  in 
all  sinular  circumstances,  but  the  events  also 
of  other  co-existing  series,  which  may  never 
occur  with  it  again  at  the  same  moment. 
There  is  no  supentition  in  believing  that  an 
eclipse  may  be  followed  by  a  pestilence,  or  an 
unpleasant  dream  by  some  unforeseen  cbIb^ 
mity  of  the  day,  though  there  would  be  much 
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svpentition  in  believing^  that  these  antece- 
dents andconseoueats  had  any  permanent  re- 
lation to  each  other.  In  ordinary  and  fiuniliar 
cases,  at  least,  every  one  knows  sufficiently 
the  distinction  of  what  is  thus  casual  only,  and 
what  is  inTsriable  in  the  order  of  nature.  Yet 
it  is  only  by  losing  all  sight  of  a  distinction  so 
very  obvious,  and  confbunding  invariable  with 
casual  sequences,  that  Dr  Reid,  and  other 
emment  philosophers,  have  been  led  into  much 
laborious  argumentation^  in  the  con6dence  of 
oonAitmg  one  of  the  simplest  and  Justest  of 
metaphysiod  opinkms.  To  prove  mat  power 
is  more  than  invariable  antecedence,  theyprove 
that  it  is  more  than  casual  antecedence^  and 
that  events  do  not  follow  each  other,  loosely 
and  confusedly,  as  if  antecedents  could  be  in- 
variable, which  had  not  consequents  as  in- 
variable, ofr  03  if  a  uniform  series  were  not 
merely  another  name  for  a  number  of  uniform 
antecedents  and  consequents.  A  cause  is, 
perhaps,  not  that  which  has  merely  once  pre- 
ceded an  event }  but  we  give  the  name  to  that 
which  has  always  been  followed  by  a  certain 
event,  is  followed  by  a  certain  event,  and,  ae- 
cordi^  to  our  belief,  will  continue  to  be  in 
future  followed  by  that  event,  as  its  inmiedi- 
ate  consequent;  and  causation,  power,  or  any 
other  synon^rmous  words  whidh  we  may  use, 
express  nothW  moiethan  this  permanent  re- 
lation of  that  mich  has  preeedea  to  that  iK^ch 
has  followed.  If  this  mvariableness  of  suc- 
cession, past,  present,  and  future,  be  not  that 
which  constitutes  one  event  the  effect  of  an- 
other, Dr  Reid,  at  leasts  has  not  nouited  out 
any  additional  dicumstance  which  we  must 
combine  with  it,  in  our  definition  of  an  effisct, 
though  he  has  shown,  indeed,  with  most  abun- 
dant evidence,  if  any  evidence  at  all  were  ne- 
cessaiy,  that  die  antecedents  and  consequents 
are  not  the  aame ;  that  we  use  active  and 
passive  verbs,  in  dtiEerent  senses,  ajq>lying, 
as  might  well  be  supposed,  the  one  to  the 
antecedent,  the  other  to  the  consequent; 
that  we  speak  of  effisots  and  causes  as  if  truly 
different,  since  it  is  unquestionably  not  the 
same  thingtofoUow  uniformly  a  certam  change, 
and  to  precede  uniformly  a  certain  change,  and 
that  we  never  think  oif  giving  those  names 
where  we  do  not  conceive  tibat  there  is  some 
pennanent  relation.  But,  though  these  dis- 
tinctions might  be  allowed  to  have  irresistible 
weight,  in  opposition  to  the  scepticism,  if  such 
extiavBgant  scepticism  there  ever  woe,  which 
affirmed  the  aeqpenoeM  of  events  to  be  altoge- 
ther casual  and  trr^guhu',  th^  are  surely  of  no 
weight  ^minst  that  simple  definition  of  power, 
which  affirms  it  to  consist  in  the  certainty  d 
the  invariable  sequence  of  some  event  as  its 
immediate  consequent;  since  this  very  regu- 
larity  of  the  sequences,  ^ich  is  supposed  by 
the  definition^  must,  of  itself  have  given  oc- 
casion to  all  those  distinctions  of  thought  and 
language  which  Dr  Reid  has  adduced. 
Xhatone  event  should  invariably  be  followed 


by  another  event,  is  indeed,  it  will  De  allowed, 
as  every  thing  in  nature  is,  most  wonderful,  and 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  infinite  source  of 
every  thia^  vonderful  and  sublime  /  the  will 
of  that  divuM.  Beins,  who  gave  the  univerBe 
its  laws,  and  who  formed  these  with  a  most 
beneficent  anangement  for  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures,  wm>,  without  a  belief  m  the  u- 
niformity  of  these  laws,  to  direct  their  con- 
duct, oould  not  have  known  how  to  preserve 
even  their  animal  existence.  But  the  unifor- 
mity of  succession  is  surely  not  rendered  less 
wonderful,  by  a  mere  change  of  name.  It  is 
the  same  unaltered  wonder  still,  when  we  as- 
cribe the  term  power  to  the  prior  of  two  events 
as  when  we  asaibe  to  it  the  exactly  synony- 
mous phrase  invBiiableness  of  antecedence; 
eadi  of  these  terms  implying  nothing  more 
than  that  the  one  event  cannot  take  plaoe  with- 
out being  immediately  followed  by  the  other. 
The  permanence  and  uniformity  of  the  rela- 
tion are  the  esaenrial  drcumstances.  To  be 
that  which  cannot  exist,  without  being  in- 
stantly  foUowed  by  a  certain  event,  is  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  event,  as  a  coirektive  effect. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe,  that  the  in- 
variable antecedent  is  any  thing  but  the  cause, 
or  the  cause  any  thing  but  the  invariable  an- 
tecedent ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe 
that  homo  is  the  Latm  monjmt  of  wunty  and 
yet  that  man  is  not  the  £nghsh  synonyme  of 
homo. 

To  know  the  powers  of  nature,  is,  then, 
nothing  more  than  to  know  what  antecedents 
are  and  will  be  invariably  followed  by  what 
consequents ;  for  this  invariableness,  and  not 
any  d^nct  existence,  is  all  which  the  shorter 
term  power,  in  any  case,  expresses ;  and  this, 
and  this  alone  is  the  true  object  of  physicad 
inquiry,  in  that  second  point  of  view,  in  which 
we  have  considered  it,  as  directed  to  the  suc- 
oessiotts  of  events. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  question  is  put, 
as  to  any  object.  What  is  it  9  there  are  two 
answers,  andonly  twoansweni  that  can  be  given 
with  meaning.  We  may  regard  it  as  it  exists  in 
space,  and  state  the  elements  thatco^^xist  in  it, 
or  rather  that  constitute  it ;  or  we  may  regard  it 
as  it  exists  in  time,  and  state,  in  all  the  series 
of  changes,  of  which  it  forms  an  invariable 
part,  the  objects  to  which  it  is  related  as  ante- 
cedent or  consequenL 

To  combine  these  two  views  of  nature,  as 
it  exists  in  space  and  time,  and  to  know,  with 
perfect  accuracy,  eveij  element  of  every  ag- 
gregate, and  every  senes  of  changes,  of  which 
each  forms,  or  can  form,  a  part,  would  be  to 
know  every  thing  which  can  be  physically 
known  of  the  universe.  To  extend  our  mere 
physical  inquiry  still  Carther  into  the  phenome- 
na of  nature,  after  this  perfect  knowledge, 
would  be  to  suppose  erroneously,  that,  in  the 
compounds  before  us,  of  whidi  we  know 
every  element,  there  is  some  element,  not  yet 
discovered,  or,  in  the  well-known  successions 
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of  events,  eome  fitttocedent  or  consequent  ss 
jet  unobeerved;  or  it  would  be  to  inquire 
without  any  nal  object  of  inquiiy, — a  sort  of 
imnestigBdon,  which,  for  two  tnouaand  jean, 
was  almost  die  sole  employment  of  the  sub- 
tle and  the  studious,  and  which  is  frr  (mm 
bsving  perished,  with  those  venciable  follies 
of  the  schools,  at  which  we  know  so  well 
bow  to  smile,  e?en  while  we  are  imitiiting 
them,  peihaps,  with  similar  errors  of  our 
own.  I  eannot  but  think,  for  example,  that, 
on  this  very  subject  of  the  connexion  of  events, 
the  prevaloit  notions  snd  doctrines,  even  of 
very  eminent  philosophers,  are  not  far  advan- 
ced beyond  the  verbal  complexity  of  the  four 
causes  of  which  Aristotle  treats,  the  material, 
the  Jbrmal,  the  ^gkient,  snd  the  Jhudi  or 
Plato's  five  causes,  which  Seneca,  in  one  of 
bis  Epistles,  briefly  defines  the  uf  ez  quo,  the 
id  a  quo,  the  id  quo,  the  id  ad  quod,  and  the 
id  propter  quodg*^  and  though,  were  were  no 
other  evidcsiGe  than  this  one  suhiject  afibrds, 
it  would  still,  I  fear,  prove  sufficiently,  that, 
with  all  our  manifest  improvements  in  our 
plans  of  philosophical  investigpation,  and  all 
the  splendid  discoveries  to  which  these  im- 
provemenfa  have  led,  we  have  not  wholly  lost 
that  great  art,  whidi,  forso  long  a  time,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  whole  art  of  nhilosophi- 
zing— 4he  art  of  inquirmg  assiduottuy,  without 
knowing  what  we  are  inquiring  about 

It  is  an  art,  indeed,  which  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suppose,  will  accompairf  philosophy, 
thon^  ahrvfi,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  less  and 
less  pvopoctioii,  duriiiff  the  whole  course  of  its 
Itrogreas.  There  will  for  ever  be  points,  on 
whidi  those  will  reason  ill,  who  may  yet  rea- 
son, with  perfect  acconu^,  m  other  matters. 
With  all  those  sublime  discoveries  of  modem 
times,  whidi  do  us  so  much  honour,  and  with 
that  improved  art  of  discovery,  which  is  still 
more  valuable  to  us  than  the  discoveries  pro^ 
duced  by  it,  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
with  exemption  finom  the  errors  of  darker  ages 
— of  ages  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  duk, 
but  to  which  we  perhaps  ^ve  the  names  with 
more  readiness,  because  it  seems  to  imply, 
that  our  own  is  an  age  of  light  Our  rral 
comfort,  in  comparing  ourselves  with  the  ir- 
refragable and  subtle  doctors  of  other  times, 
lA  not  that  we  do  notsometimes  reason  as  in- 
defatigably  ill  as  they,  and  without  knowing 
what  we  are  truly  reasoning  about,  but  that 
we  do  this  much  less  frequently,  and  are  con- 
tinaally  lessening  the  number  of  cases,  in 
which  we  reason  as  ill,  and  increasing,  in  pro- 
portion, the  number  of  cases,  in  whidh  we  rea- 
son better,  and  do  truly  know,  what  objects 
we  sTf  seeking. 

Of  4II  the  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  miiui  should  have  precise 


notions  of  its  objects  of  inquiry,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  which  relate  to  the  sd^ject 
at  present  considered  by  us ;  because  the  na» 
ture  of  power,  in  the  rdation  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  feel  of  events,  as  recip- 
rocally effects  and  causes,  must  enter,  in  a 
great  measure,  into  every  inquiry  which  we 
sre  capable  of  makings  as  to  the  successive 
phenomena,  either  of  matter  or  of  mind.  It 
is  of  so  much  importance,  therefore,  to  our 
future  inquiries,  that  yon  should  know  what 
this  universal  and  paramount  relation  is,  that 
I  have  dwelt  on  it  at  a  length,  which  I  fear 
must  have  already  exhausted  yonr  patience ; 
smce  it  is  a  discinsion,  I  must  confess,  which 
requires  considerable  effort  of  attention ;  and 
wludi  has  nothin^^,  I  must  also  confess,  to  re- 
commend it,  but  Its  dry  utility.  I  trust,  how 
ever,  that  you  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  science  not  to  kiww,  that  it  is 
its  utility  which  is  its  primary  recommcndatioii, 
and  that  you  are  too  desirous  of  advancing  in 
it  not  to  disregard  the  occasional  mggedness 
of  a  road,  vHiidi  is  fiu*  from  beingalways  rug- 
ged. It  may  be  allowed  to  him,  who  walks 
only  for  the  {Measure  of  the  moment,  to  turn 
away  from  every  path,  in  which  he  has  not 
flowers  and  venlure  beneath  his  feet,  and 
beauty  wherever  he  looks  around.  But  what 
should  we  have  thought  of  the  competitor  of 
the  Olympic  course,  whose  olqect  was  the 
glory  of  a  prize,  contested  by  the  proudest  <^ 
his  contemporary  heroes,  if,  with  ttiat  illustri^ 
ous  reward  before  him, — ^witb  strength  and 
agility  that  might  insure  him  the  possession 
of  it, — and  with  all  the  assembled  multitudes 
of  Greece  to  vritness  his  triumph,  he  had 
turned  away  from  the  contest,  and  the  victory, 
because  he  was  not  to  tread  on  scrfbiess,  and 
to  be  refreshed  withfifagcanc^  as  he  moved 
alon^ !  In  that  knowledge  which  awaits  your 
studies,  in  the  various  sciences  to  which  your 
attention  may  be  turned,  you  have  a  much 
noblor  prize  before  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  call  unth  occasionally  all  the  vi- 
gour of  your  attention,  at  the  risk  of  a  little 
temporary  fatigue,  as  often  as  it  shall  appear 
to  me,  tliat,  by  exciting  you  to  more  than  or- 
dinary intellectual  activity,  I  can  lificilitate  your 
acquisition  of  a  reward,  which  the  listless  ex- 
ertions of  the  indolent  never  can  obtain,  and 
which  is  as  tnily  the  prize  of  strenuous  efibrt, 
as  the  palms  of  the  Oicus  or  the  Course. 


•  Epirt.  65. 


LECTURE  VII. 

ON  rOWEK,  CAUSE,  AND  EFyECT. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  chiefly 

employed  in  examinhig  what  it  is,  whidi  is  the 

!  real  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  consider  the 
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phenomena  of  nature  as  euccessive ;  and  we 
found,  that,  by  an  original  principle  of  our 
constitution,  we  are  led,  from  the  mere  obser- 
vation .of  change,  to  believe,  that,  when  simi- 
lar circumstances  recur,  the  changes,  which 
we  observed,  will  also  recur  in  the  same  or- 
der ;  that  there  is  hence  conceived  by  us  to  be 
a  permanent  relation  oiT  one  event,  as  invari- 
ably antecedent,  to  another  event,  as  invari- 
ably  consequent ;  and  that  this  permanent  re- 
lation is  all  which  constitutes  power.  It  is  a 
word,  indeed,  of  much  seeming  mystery ;  but 
^11  which  16  supposed  to  be  mysterious  and- 
perplexing  in  it  vanishes,  when  it  is  regarded 
in  its  true  light  as  only  a  short  general  term, 
expressive  of  invariable  antecedence,  or,  in 
othiAr  words,  of  that,  which  cannot  exist  in 
certain  circumstances,  without  being  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  certain  definite  event, 
which  we  denominate  an  effect,  in  reference 
to  the  antecedent,  which  we  denominate  a 
cause.  To  express,  shortly,  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  only  intelligible  meanmg  of  the  three 
most  important  woids  in  physics,  immediate 
invariable  antecedence  is  power ;  the  imme- 
diate  invariable  antecedent,  in  any  sequence, 
is  a  cause ;  the  immediate  invariable  conse- 
quent is  the  correlative  effect 

The  object  of  philosophic  inquiry,  then,  in 
that  second  department  of  it,  which  we  con- 
sidered, with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature  as  successive,  we  have  found  not  to  be 
any  thing  different  fh>m  the  phenomena  them- 
selves,  but  to  be  ^ose  very  phenomena,  as 
preceding  or  following,  in  certain  regular  se- 
ries. Power  is  not  any  thing  that  can  exist 
separately  from  a  substance,  but  is  merely  the 
substance  itself,  considered  in  relation  to  an- 
other substance ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  wlmt 
we  denominate  form,  is  not  any  thing  separate 
from  the  elementary  atoms  of  a  mass,  but  is 
merely  the  relation  of  a  number  of  atoms,  as 
co-existing  in  apparent  contact  The  sculptor, 
at  every  stroke  of  his  chissel,  alters  the  form  of 
the  block  of  marble  on  which  he  works,  not 
by  communicating  to  it  any  new  qualities,  but 
merely  by  separating  from  it  a  number  of  the 
corpuscles  which  were  formerly  included  by  us 
in  our  conception  of  the  continuous  whole ; 
and  when  he  has  given  die  last  delicate  toudi- 
es  that  finish  the  Jupiter,  or  the  Venus,  or 
Apollo,  the  divine  form  whidi  we  admire,  as 
if  it  had  assumed  a  new  existence  beneath  the 
artist's  hand,  is  still  in  itself  unaltered ;  the 
same  quiescent  mass,  that  slumbered  for  ages 
in  the  quarry  of  yMch  it  was  a  part 

Quale  ftasce  nuurmor  in  Afticae 
Solo  xedsum,  mimere  idoneum 

Quoscunque  vultus.  leu  Diana 

Sea  CythenM  magis  plaoeUt ; 
Informis,  ater,  sub  pedibiu  jafcet. 
Donee  politus  PliidiacA  manA 

FonnoM  tandem  destinate 

Indultur  lapia  ofa  dive» 
Jam,  jamqoe  ponit  duridem  plaeens, 
Et  nunc  oeell] ,  eC  gratia  nnillium 


Sirfrat  genarum,  nunc  labdla  eC 
Per  nivium  ooma  fpana  eoUum. 

The  form  of  bodies  is  the  relation  <^  their 
elements  to  each  other  in  space, — ^tfae  power 
of  bodies  is  their  relation  to  each  other  in 
time ;  and  both  form  and  power,  if  considered 
separately  from  the  number  of  elementary  cor- 
puscles, and  from  the  changes  that  arise  suc- 
cessively, are  equally  abstractions  of  the  mind, 
and  nothing  more.  In  a  former  Lecture,  1 
alluded  to  we  influence  of  errors  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  abstraction,  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  that  retard  the  progress  of 
philosophy.  We  give  a  name  to  some  com- 
mon quality  of  many  substances ;  and  we  then 
suppose,  that  there  is  in  it  something  real,  be- 
cause we  have  given  it  a  name,  and  strive  to 
discover,  what  that  is  in  itself,  which,  in  itself, 
has  no  existence.  The  example,  which  I  used 
at  that  time,  was  the  very  stnkmg  one,  of  the , 
genera  and  species,  and  uie  whole  classes  of. 
ascending  anddescsenduigumversals  of  the 
schools.  I  might  have  found  an  example,  as  < 
strikiiig,  in  those  abstractions  of  form  and 
power,  which  we  are  now  conadering, — ab- 
stractions, that  have  exerdsed  an  influence  on 
philosophy,  as  injurious  as  the  whole  series  of 
universals  in  Porphyiy*s  memorable  tree,  and 
one  of  which,  at  least,  still  continues  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  injurious  influence,  when  the 
tree  of  Porphyiy  has  been  long  disregarded, 
and  almost  forgotten. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Aristotie,  form,  which 
all  now  readily  allow  to  be  a  mere  abstraction 
of  the  mind,  when  considered  separately  from 
the  figured  substance,  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing equally  real  witii  matter  itself;  and,  in- 
deed, matter,  which  was  supposed  to  derive 
from  form  all  its  qualities,  was  rather  the  less 
important  of  the  two.  Of  substantial  forms, 
however,  long  so  omnij^tent,  we  now  hear, 
only  in  tiiose  works  which  reccntl  the  errors 
of  other  ages,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
fJEdlible  being,  man,  or  in  those  lighter  works 
of  pla^ul  ridicule,  which  convert  our  very 
follies  into  a  source  of  amusement,  and  find 
abundant  materials,  therefore,  in  what  was 
once  the  wisdom  of  the  past  Cramb^,  the 
young  companion  of  Martinus  Scribblerus, 
we  are  told,  *'  regretted  extremelv,  that  sub- 
stantial forms,  a  race  of  harmless  beings, 
which  had  lasted  for  many  years,  and  afforded 
a  comfortable  subsistence  to  many  poor  philo- 
sophers, should  be  now  hunted  down  Hke  so 
many  wolves,  without  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
treat He  considered  that  it  had  gone  much 
harder  with  them,  than  with  essences,  which 
had  retired  from  the  sdiools,  into  the  apo- 
thecaries* shops,  where  some  of  them  had 
been  advanced  mto  the  degree  of  qmntesaen- 
ces.  He  thought  there  should  be  a  retreat 
for  poor  substantial  forms,  amongst  the  gen- 
tlemen ushers  at  court,  and  that  thane  were 
indeed  substantial  forms,  such  as  forms  of 
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pmyer  and  forms  of  government,  without 
which  the  things  themselves  could  never  long 
subsist*** 

The  subject  of  this  pleasantry  is,  indeed, 
it  must  be  owned,  so  absurd  in  itself,  as  scarce- 
ly to  require  the  aid  of  wit  to  render  it  ridi- 
culous ;  and  yet  this  more  than  poetic  per- 
sonification oi  the  mere  figure  of  a  body,  as 
itself  a  separate  entity,  which  iqppears  to  us 
too  absurd  almost  to  be  feigned  as  an  object 
of  philosophic  belief,  even  to  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Crambe,  was  what,  for  age  after  age, 
seemed  to  the  most  intelligent  philosophers 
a  complete  explanation  of  aU  the  wonders  of 
the  universe ;  and  substantial  forms,  far  from 
needing  a  retreat  among  gentlemen  ushers,  at 
court,  had  their  place  of  lughest  honours  amid 
doctors  and  disputants,  in  every  school  and 
college,  where,  though  they  certainly  could 
not  give  sdence,  they  at  least  served  we  tem- 
porary purpose  of  rendering  the  want  of  it  un- 
felt,  and  of  giving  all  the  dignity  which  science 
itself  could  have  bestowed. 

The  vague  and  obscure  notions,  at  present 
attached  to  the  words  power,  cause,  effect, 
appear  to  me  very  analogous  to  the  notions 
of  the  Peripatetics,  and,  indeed,  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  with 
respect  to  form  ;  and,  I  trust,  that  as  we  have 
now  universally  learned  to  consider  form,  as 
nothing  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  relation  of 
bodies  oo-ezistang  immediately  in  space,  so 
power  will  at  length  be  as  universally  con- 
sidered as  only  the  relation  which  substances 
oear  to  each  other,  in  time,  according  as  their 
phenomena  are  immediately  successive ;  the 
uvariable  antecedent  being  the  cause,  the  in- 
variable ^nseqaent  the  effect ;  and  the  an- 
tecedent  and  consequent  being  all  that  are 
present  in  any  phenomenon.  There  are,  in 
nature,  only  substances ;  and  all  the  substan- 
ces in  nature,  are  every  thing  that  truly  exists 
in  nature.  There  is,  therefore,  no  additional 
power,  separate  or  different  from  the  antece- 
dent itself,  more  than  there  is  form,  separate 
or  different  from  the  figured  mass,  or  any  other 
quality  without  a  substance.  In  the  beauti- 
^  experiment  of  the  prismastic  decomposi- 
tion of  light,  for  example,  the  refracting  power 
of  the  prism  is  not  any  thing  separate  or  se- 
parable from  it,  more  than  its  weight  or  trans- 
parency. There  are  not  a  prism  and  trans- 
parency, but  there  is  a  prism  giving  passage 
to  light  In  like  manner,  there  are  not  a 
prism  and  refracting  power,  and  coloured  rays, 
but  there  are  a  prism  and  rays  of  various  col- 
ours which  we  have  perceived  to  be  deflected 
variously  from  their  original  line  of  direction, 
when  they  approach  and  quit  the  lens,  and 
which  we  believe,  will,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, continually  exhibit  the  same  tendency. 


It  is  the  mere  regularity  of  the  successionii 
of  events,  not  any  additional  and  more  myste- 
rious circumstance,  which  power  may  be  sup- 
posed to  denote,  that  gives  the  whole  value 
to  our  physical  knowledge.  It  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  know,  what  antecedents  truly  pre- 
cede what  consequents ;  since  vi'e  can  thus  pro- 
vide for  that  future,  which  we  are  hence  ena- 
bled to  foresee,  and  can,  in  a  great  measure,  mo- 
dify, and  almost  create,  the  future  to  ourselves, 
by  arranging  the  olyjects  over  which  we  have 
command,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  with 
them  the  antecedents,  whidi  we  know  to  be 
invariably  followed  by  the  consequents  desired 
by  us.  it  is  thus  we  are  able  to  exercise  that 
command  over  nature,  which  He,  who  is  its 
only  real  So'^reign,  has  deigned,  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  His  bounty,  to  confer  on  us,  to- 
gether with  the  still  greater  privil«^  of  know- 
ing that  Omnipotence  to  which  all  our  dele- 
gated empire  is  so  humbly  subordinate.  It 
is  a  comnumd  which  can  be  exercised  by  us, 
onhr  as  beings,  who,  according  to  one  of  the 
demiitions  that  haye  been  given  of  man,  look 
both  before  and  behind ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
Cicero,  who  join  and  connect  the  future  with 
the  present,  seeing  things,  not  in  their  pro- 
gress merely,  but  in  the  circumstances  that 
precede  them,  and  the  circumstances  that  fol- 
low them,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  provide 
and  arrange  whatever  is  necessary  for  that  life 
of  which  the  whole  course  lies  open  before 
us.  "  Homo  autem  (quod  rationis  est  parti- 
ceps,  per  quam  consequentia  cemit,  causas 
rerum  videt,  earumque  progressus  et  quasi 
antecessiones  non  iguorat  similitudines  com- 
parat,  et  rebus  prsesentibus  adjungit  atque 
annectic  futuras)  ncile  totiiks  vitse  cursum  vi- 
det, ad  eamqiie  degendam  pneparat  res  neoes- 


•  Mart.  ScriU  c.  7.-Pope*i  Work*,  Ed.  1757,  v.  tU. 
p.  58,  3».  * 


That  power  is  nothing  more  than  the  rela- 
tion of  one  object  or  event  as  antecedent  to 
another  object  or  event,  its  immediate  and  in- 
variable consequent,  may,  perhaps,  fix)m  the 
influence  of  former  habits  of  thought,  or  ra- 
ther, of  former  abuse  of  language,  at  first  ap- 
pear to  you  an  unwarrantable  simplification ; 
for,  though  you  may  never  have  clearly  con- 
ceived, in  power,  any  thing  more  than  the  im- 
mediate sequence  of  a  certain  change  or  event, 
as  its  uniform  attendant,  the  mere  habit  of  at- 
taching to  it  many  phrases  of  mystery,  may, 
very  naturally,  lead  you  to  conceive,  that,  ui 
itself,  independentiy  of  these  phrases,  there 
must  be  something  peculiarly  mysterious.  But 
the  longer  you  attend  to  the  notion,  the  more 
clearly  will  you  perceive,  that  all  which  you 
have  ever  understood  in  it,  is  the  immediate 
sequence  of  some. change  with  the  certainty 
of  the  future  recurrence  of  this  effect,  as  often 
as  the  antecedent  itself  may  recur  in  simihir 


«  Cicero  de  Oificiii,  lib.  i.  c.  i. 
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circumstances.  To  take  an  example,  which 
I  have  aheady  repeatedly  employed,  when  a 
spark  falls  upon  gunpowder,  and  kindles  it 
into  explosion,  every  one  ascribes  to  the  spark 
the  power  of  kindling  the  inikunmable  mass. 
But  let  any  one  ask  himself  what  it  is  which 
he  means  by  the  tenn,  and,  without  contenting 
himself  with  a  few  phrases  that  signify  no- 
thing, reflect,  before  he  gives  his  answer,  and 
he  will  find,  that  he  means  notUng  more, 
than  that,  in  all  similar  circumstances,  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder  will  be  the  immedi- 
ate and  uniform  consequence  of  the  triplica- 
tion of  a  spark.  To  take  an  example  more 
immediately  connected  with  our  own  science, 
we  all  know,  that  as  soon  as  any  one,  in  the 
usual  circumstances  of  health  and  freedom, 
wills  to  move  his  arm,  the  motion  of  his 
arm  follows ;  and  we  all  believe,  that,  in  the 
game  circumstance  of  health,  and  in  the  same 
freedom  from  external  restraint,  the  same  will 
to  move  the  arm  will  be  constantly  followed 
by  the  same  motion.  If  we  knew  and  be- 
lieved nothing  more,  than  that  this  motion  of 
the  arm  would  uniformly  follow  the  will  to 
move  it,  would  our  knowledge  of  this  parti- 
cular phenomenon  be  less  perfect,  than  at 
present,  and  should  we  learn  anv  thing  new, 
by  being  told,  that  the  will  would  not  merely 
be  invanably  followed  by  the  motion  of  the 
arm,  but  that  the  will  would  also  have  the 
power  of  moving  the  arm  ;  or  would  not  the 
power  of  moving  the  arm  be  precisely  the 
same  thing,  as  the  invariable  se<pience  of  the 
motion  of  the  arm,  when  the  will  was  imme- 
diately antecedent  ? 

This  test  of  identity,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
Essay  on  the  subject,  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
most  accumte  one.  When  a  proposition  is 
true,  and  yet  communicates  no  additional  in- 
formation, it  must  be  of  exactly  the  same  im- 
port as  some  other  proposition  formerly  un- 
derstood and  admitted.  Let  us  suppose  our- 
selves, then,  to  know  all  the  anteoeoents  and 
consequents  in  nature,  and  to  believe,  not 
merely  that  ^y  have  once  or  repeatedly  ex- 
isted in  succession,  but  that  they  have  uni- 
formly done  BO,  and  will  continue  for  ever  to 
recur  in  similar  series,  so  that,  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Divine  will,  which  would 
be  itself,  in  that  case,  a  new  antecedent,  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  of 
the  antecedents  to  exist  again,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, i»ithout  being  instantly  followed 
by  its  original  consequent  If  an  efiect  be 
something  more  than  what  invariably  follows 
a  particular  antecedent,  we  might,  on  the  pre- 
sent supposition,  know  every  invariable  con- 
sequent of  every  antecedent,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  predict,  in  their  minutest  circumstances, 
what  events  wouki  for  ever  follow  every  other 
event,  and  yet  have  no  conception  of  power 
or  causation.  We  might  know,  that  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  if  we  held  our  hand  over  it,  would 
be  instantly  followed  by  pain  and  biuTiing  of 


the  hand,.-4hBt,  if  we  ate  or  drank  a  ceraun 
quantity,  our  hunger  and  thirst  would  cease  ; 
— ^we  might  even  build  houses  for  shelter, 
sow  and  plant  for  sustenance,  form  legislative 
enactments  for  the  pveventioo  or  pumshment 
of  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  for  the  encouiage- 
ment  of  virtue ;  in  short,  we  might  do,  as  in- 
dividuals and  citizens,  whatever  we  do  at  this 
moment,  and  with  exactly  the  same  views, 
and  yet,  (on  the  supposition  that  power  is 
something  diflerent  from  that  invariable  ante- 
cedence which  alone  we  are  supposed  to  know,) 
we  might,  with  all  this  unerring  knowledge  of 
the  future,  and  undoubting  oonfidenoe  in  the 
results  which  it  was  to  present,  have  no  know- 
ledge of  a  single  power  in  nature,  or  of  a  sin- 
gle cause  or  effect.  To  hiro  who  had  previ- 
ously kindled  a  fire,  and  placed  on  it  a  vessel 
foil  of  water,  with  the  certainty  that  the  wa- 
ter,  in  diat  situation,  would  spee(fily  become 
hot,  what  additional  infonnation  woukl  be 
given,  bv  telling  him  that  the  fire  had  the 
power  of  boiling  water,  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  boiling,  and  the  boiling  its  efiect  ?  And, 
if  no  additional  infonnation  would  in  this  case 
be  given,  then,  aooording  to  the  teat  of  the 
identity  of  propoeitions,  before  stated,  to  know 
events  aainvaiiabiy  antecedent  and  consequent, 
is  to  know  them  as  causes  and  efiects ;  and  to 
know  all  the  powers  of  every  substance,  there- 
fore, woukl  be  only  to  know  what  diaaiges  or 
events  would,  in  all  possible  circumstances, 
ensue,  when  preceded  bv  certain  other  changes 
or  events.  It  is  only  by  confounding  casual 
with  uniform  and  invariable  antecedence,  that 
power  can  be  conceived  to  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  antecedence.  It  certainly  la  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  priority^^f  a  single 
moment ;  but  it  b  impossible  to  form  any  con- 
ception of  it  whatever,  except  merely  as  that 
which  is  constantly  foUowed  by  a  certain 
effect 

Such  is  the  simply  and,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  only  intelligible  view  of  power,  as 
discoverable  in  the  successive  phenomena  of 
nature.  And  yet,  how  diflerent  from  this 
simple  view  is  the  common,  or,  I  may  almost 
say,  the  universal  notion  of  the  agencies 
which  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the 
phenomena  that  are  the  ojbiiects  of  philosophic 
inquiry.  It  is  the  detection  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  to  which  sudi  inquiry  is  supposed  to 
lead,  but  not  of  powers,  in  the  sense  in  which 
alone  that  phrase  is  intelligible,  as  signifying 
the  objects  themselves  which  uniformly  pre- 
cede certain  changes.  The  powers  which  our 
investigation  is  to  detect,  or  which,  at  least,  in 
all  the  phenomena  that  eOme  under  our  obser- 
vation, we  are  to  consider  as  the  sole  efficient, 
though  invisible  producers  of  them,  are  con- 
ceived by  us  to  be  something  far  more  mys- 
terious,— something  that  is  no  part  of  the  an- 
tecedent,  and  yet  is  a  part  of  it, — or  that  in- 
tervenes between  each  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent, without  being  itself  any  thing  interme 
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Hale;  as  if  it  trerc  possiUe.that  any  thitig 
could  intenreoi  in  a  ■eries*  without  instantly 
beooming  itseJa  part  of  the  serieiy — a  new 
link  in  the  lengthened  chain, — the  conseqaent 
of  the  fofmer  anteoedent,  and  the  antecedent 
of  the  former  consequent. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  appears  so  r&ry  obvious 
a  truth,  that  the  substances  which  esOBt  in  na- 
ture,— the  worid,  its  living  inhabitants,  and  the 
adorable  Being  who  created  them, — are  all  the 
zeal  ejdstences  in  nature,  and  that,  in  the  va- 
rious changes  which  occur,  therefore,  there  can 
as  litde  be  any  powers  or  susceptibilides  dif- 
ferent from  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
themselves,  as  there  can  be  forms  different 
firam  the  oo-cnsting  particles  which  constitute 
themr— that  to  labour  thus  to  impress  this 
troth  upcm  your  minder  seems  to  me  almost 
like  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  a  self-evident 
proposition.  An  illusion,  however,  so  univer- 
sal, aa  that  which  supposes  the  powers  of  na- 
ture to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  se- 
ries of  antecedents  thenuelves,  is  not  lashly, 
or  without  very  full  inquiry,  to  be  considered 
aa  an  illusion ;  and,  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of 
a  mistake,  so  prevalent  and  so  important  in 
its  conseqnenoes,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting^ 
to  inquire  into  the  drcumstsaces  that  a{^ear 
most  probably  to  have  led  to  it.  Indeed  the 
more  fiilse,  ttid  the  more  obviously  fidse  the 
illusion  is,  the  more  must  it  deserve  our  in- 
quiry, what  those  drcumstances  have  been 
which  have  so  long  obtained  for  it  the  assent, 
not  of  common  underrtandings  merelv,  but  of 
the  quick-sighted  and  the  subtle.  For  a  full 
view  of  my  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  must  re* 
fer  you  to  the  work  which  I  hove  published  on 
the  Rektion  of  Cause  and  Effect;  and  die  short 
abstract  of  them  which  I  now  offer,  as  it  would 
be  superfluous  for  those  who  have  read  end  un- 
derstood tlMt  work,  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  the  volume  itselfl 

One  source  of  the  yenend  faUacy  unques- 
tionably is  that  influeiiee^of  aJbstosctipn,  to 
which  I  before  aHiuleid,  as''ai3e<C  and  in  a 
great  measure  perpetuated,  by  the  use  of  lan- 
gui^e,  and  the  common  unavoidable  modes  of 
grammatical  construction.  We  speak  of  the 
power^f  a  substance,  of  substances  that  have 
certain  powers— of  the  figure  of  a  body,  or  of 
bodies  that  have  a  oertam  figure,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  speak  of  the  students  of  a  uni- 
versity, orof  a  house  that  has  a  great  number 
of  lodgers;  and  we  thus  learn  to  consider 
the  power,  which  a  substance  possesses,  as 
something  different  from  the  substUMse  itself, 
inherent  in  it,  indeed,but  inherent  as  something 
that  may  yet  subsist  separately.  Intheandent 
phikisopb',  this  error  extended  to  the  notions 
both  of  form  and  power.  In  the  case  of  form, 
however,  we  have  seen,  that  the  illusion,  thoi^ 
it  k^ed  for  many  ages,  did  at  length  cease,  and 
that  no  one  now  regards  the  figure  of  a  body,  as 
anything  but  the  body  itself.     It  is  probid>le 


that  the  illusion,  with  respect  to  power,  as 
something  diffsrent  from  the  substance  that 
is  said  to  possess  it,  would,  in  like  maimer, 
have  ceased,  and  given  pkce  to  juster  views, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cause  which  I  am 
next  to  consider. 

This  cause  is  the  imperfection  of  our  senses, 
the  same  cause  which,  in  the  other  department 
of  physics  before  eaunmed  by  us,  the  depart- 
ment that  rektes  to  matter  considered  merely 
as  existing  in  space,  we  find  to  give  ocoaskm 
to  all  our  inquiries  into  the  compositions  of 
bodies.  In  this  department  of  physics,  how- 
ever, which  rektes  to  the  successions  of  pheno- 
mena in  timc^  themnperfection  of  our  senses 
opoEates  in  a  different  wsnr.  It  is  not  that 
which  gives  occasion  to  tne  necessity  of  in- 
quiry ;  for  we  have  seen,  that  senses,  of  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  delicacy,  could  not,  of 
themselves^  and  without  esqierience,  have 
enabled  us  to  predict  any  one  event,  in  the 
innumenble  series  of  phenomens  that  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  around  us.  But,  though 
senses  of  the  nicest  discrimination  could  not 
have,  rendered  inquiir  into  the  successions  of 
events  superfluous,  they  would  have  saved  us 
from  much  idle  inquiry,  and  have  given  &r 
greater  precision,  if  not  to  ov  rules,  at  least 
to  our  uniform  practice,  of  philosophixiiig. 

As  our  senses  are  at  present  constituted, 
they  are  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish all  the  elonents  that  co-exist  in  bodies ; 
and  of  elements,  which  are  themselves  un- 
known to  us,  the  minute  changes  which  take 
nlace  in  them,  must  of  course  be  unknown. 
We  are  hence,  from  our  incapadty  of  disco* 
vering  these  elements  by  our  imperfect  sen- 
ses and  imperfect  analysis,  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing the  whole  series  of  internal  chants 
that  occur  in  them,  the  whole  progressive, 
series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  in  a 
phenomenon  that  appears  to  our  senses  sim- 
ple ;  and  since  it  is  only  between  immediate 
antecedents  and  consequents  that  we  suppose 
any  permanent  and  mvariable  relation,  we  ai^ 
therefore  oonstandy  on  the  watch,  to  detect, 
in  the  more  obvious  changes,  that  appear  to 
us  in  nature,  some  of  those  minuter  elcment- 
urv  changes,  which  we  suspect  to  intervene. 
These  minute  invisible  changes,  when  ac- 
tually intervening,  are  truly  whst  connect  the 
obvious  antecedents  with  the  obvious  conse- 
quents; and  the  innumerable  discoveries 
which  we  are  constantly  making  of  these 
lead  us  habitually  to  suppose,  that,  amid  all 
the  visible  changes  perceived  by  us,  there  if 
something  latent  which  links  them  together. 
He  who  for  the  first  time  listens  to  me  de- 
liafatliil  sounds  of  a  violin,  if  he  be  ignorant 
of  the  theory  of  sound,  will  very  naturally 
suppose  that  the  touch  of  tbe  strings  by  the 
bow  is  the  cause  of  the  melody  whidi  he 
hears,  fie  learns,  however,  that  this  primaiy 
impulse  would  be  of  little  effect,  were  it  not 
for  the  vibrations  exnted  by  it  in  tbe  violin 
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itself;  and  another  discoveiy,  still  more  im- 
portant, shows  him  that  the  vibration  of  the 
instrument  would  be  of  no  effect,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  elastic  medium  interposed  between 
his  ear  and  it  It  is  no  longer  to  the  violin, 
therefore,  that  he  looks,  as  the  direct  cause 
of  the  sensation  of  sound,  but  to  the  vibrating 
air ;  nor  will  even  this  be  long  considered  by 
him  as  the  cause,  if  he  turns  his  attention  to 
the  structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  He 
will  then  trace  effect  after  effect,  through  a 
long  series  of  complex  and  very  wondeifiil 
parts,  till  he  arrive  at  the  auditory  nerve,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  the  brain,  in  some  unknown 
state  of  which  he  is  at  length  forced  to  rest, 
as  the  cause  or  immediate  antecedent  of  that 
affection  of  the  mind  which  constitutes  the 
particular  sensation.  To  inquire  into  the  la- 
tent causes  of  events  is  thus  to'  endeavour  to 
observe  changes  which  we  suppose  to  be  ac- 
tuallv  taking  place  before  us  unobserved,  very 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  inquire  into 
the  composition  of  a  substance  is  to  strive 
to  discover  the  bodies  that  are  constantly  be- 
fore us,  without  our  being  able  to  distinguish 
them. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  that  this  constant 
search,  and  finequent  detection  of  causes,  be- 
fore unknown,  dius  found  to  intervene  between 
all  the  phenomena  observed  by  ns,  should  not, 
by  the  influence  of  the  common  principles  of 
our  mental  constitution,  at  length  associate, 
almost  indissolubl^,  with  the  very  nption  of 
change,  as  perceived  by  us,  the  notion  of 
something  intermediate,  that  as  yet  lies  hid 
from  our  search,  and  connects  the  parts  of  the 
series  which  we  at  present  perceive.  This 
latent  something,  supposed  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  observed  antecedent  and  the  obser- 
ved consequent,  being  the  more  immediate  an- 
tecedent of  the  char^  which  we  observe,  is 
of  course  regarded  by  us  as  the  true  cause  of 
the  change,  while  the  antecedent  actually  ob- 
served by  us,  and  known,  ceases,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  be  r^gardedas  the  cause,  and  acause 
IS  hence  supposed  by  us  to  be  something  vexy 
mysterious;  since  we  give  the  name,  in  our 
imagination,  to  some&ing  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  must  be  absolutely  ignorant,  as  we 
/  are,  by  sumMMtion,  ignorant  of  its  very  ex- 
I  istence.  The  parts  of  a  series  of  duuiges, 
\  which  we  truly  observe,  are  regarded  by  us 
\  as  little  more  than  signs  of  other  intervening 
changes  as  yet  undetected :  and  our  thought 
\is  thus  constantly  turned  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  as  often  as  we  think  of  disco- 
V&nng  a  cause. 

>  The  expectation  of  discovering  something 
intermediate  and  unknown  between  all  known 
events,  it  thus  appears,  isveiy  readily  convert- 
ible into  the  common  notion  of  power,  as  a 
secret  ^nd  invisible  tie.  Why  does  it  do 
.  this  ?  or,  How  does  it  produce  this  effect  ?  is 
the  question  which  we  are  constantly  dispo- 
sed to  put,  when  we  are  told  of  any  change 


which  one  substance  occasions  in  anothei , 
and  the  common  answer,  in  all  such  cases,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  statement  of  some  in- 
tervening object,  or  event,  supposed  to  be 
unknown  to  the  asker,  but  as  truly  a  mere 
antecedent  in  the  sequence,  as  the  more  ob- 
vious antecedent  whidi  he  is  supposed  to  know. 
How  is  it  that  we  see  objects  at  a  distance — 
a  tower,  for  example,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
or  the  opposite  side  of  a  river  ?  Because  rays 
of  light  are  reflected  from  the  tower  to  the  e^. 
The  new  antecedent  appears  to  us  a  yrexj  in- 
telligible reason.  And  why  do  nys  of  u^t, 
that  fiill  in  conftiaon  from  every  body,  wiuun 
our  sphere  of  vision,  on  every  p(nnt  of  the 
surfiice  of  the  eye, — from  the  wood,  the  rock, 
the  bridge,  the  river,  as  well  as  the  tower, — 
give  distinct  impressions  of  all  these  different 
objects  ?  Because  the  eye  is  formed  of  such 
refracting  power,  that  the  rays  of  lights  which 
fall  confusedly  on  its  surfiioe,  converge  within 
it,  and  form  distinct  images  of  the  olnects 
from  which  they  come,  on  that  part  of  the 
eye  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  nerve  <A 
sight.  Again  we  are  told  only  of  intervening 
events  before  unknown/to  us ;  and  again  we 
consider  the  mere  knowledge  of  these  new  an- 
tecedents as  a  very  intelligible  explanatkm  of 
the  event  which  we  knew  before.  This  <mmi- 
stant  statement  of  somethingintermediate,  that 
is  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  us,  as  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena  which  we  perceive,  when- 
ever we  ask,  how  or  why  they  take  place  ? 
continuaUystrengthensthe  illusion,  whici  leads 
Us  to  regard  the  gowersof  objects  as  something 
diffiecent^from  tfic  purueifetL^^bj^c^  them- 


Jselves ;  and yetitis^sidentr-^i'ftturitate  in- 
tervening changes  is  only  to  state  other  ante- 
cedents,— ^not  any  thmg  different  frxnn  mere 
antecedence ;  and  that,  whatever  number  of 
these  intervening  changes  we  may  discover 
between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent^ 
which  we  at  present  know,  we  must  at  length 
come  to  some  ultimate  change,  which  is  tnilv 
and  immediately  antecedent  to  the  known  ef- 
fect. We  may  sav,  that  an  orator,  when  he  de- 
claims, excites  the  sensation  of  sound,  be- 
cause the  motion  bf  his  vocal  organs  excites 
vibrations  in  the  intervening  air ;  that  these 
vibrations  of  air  are  the  cause  of  ihm  sound, 
by  commimicadng  vibration  to  parts  of  the  ear, 
and  that  the  vibrations  of  these  parts  of  the 
ear  are  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  affecting  in 
a  particular  manner  the  nerve  of  hearings  and 
the  brain  in  general ; — ^but,  when  we  come  to 
the  ultimate  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  sensation  of 
the  mind,  it  is  evident  that  we  carmot  say  of 
it,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  excit- 
ing any  thing  intermediate,  since  it  then  could 
not  itself  be  that  by  which  the  sound  was  im- 
mediately preceded.  It  is  the  cause,  however; 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  other- 
parts  of  the  sequence  were  causes,  merely  by 
being  the  immediate  and  invariable  anteee- 
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dent  of  the  pturticuliir  effect  If,  in  our  ina^ 
bility  of  assigning  any  thing  intermediate,  we 
were  to  say,  that  this  last  affection  of  the  sen- 
serial  <»gBn  occasioned  the  sound,  because  it 
had  the  power  of  occasioning  sound,  we 
should  say  nothing  more  than  if  we  said  at 
once,  that  it  occasioned  the  sound,  or,  in 
other  words,  was  that  which  could  not  exist 
in  the  same  dicumstances  without  the  sound 
as  its  instant  attendant 

*^  Whatis  there,"  says  Malebianche,  "which 
Aristotle  cannot  at  once  propose  and  resolve, 
by  his  fine  words  of  genus,  species,  act,  power, 
nature,  form,  &cu1ties,  qualities,  causa  per  se, 
causa  per  accidens  9  His  followers  find  it  very 
difficult  to  comprehend  that  these  words  sig- 
nify nothing ;  and  that  wears  not  more  learned 
than  we  were  before,  when  we  have  heard  them 
tell  us,  in  their  best  manner,  that  fire  melts 
metals,  because  it  has  a  solvent  fiunilty;  and 
that  some  imfortunate  epicure,  or  glutton,  di- 
gests ill,  because  he  has  a  weak  d^;estion,  or 
because  the  vis  concoctrix  does  not  perform 
well  its  functions.'*  • 

We  see  only  parts  of  the  great  sequences 
that  are  taking  place  in  nature ;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  what 
we  know  in  the  parts  fA  the  sequences  that 
are  unknown*     If  our  senses  had  originally 
enabled  us  to  discriminate  every  element  of 
bodies,   and,   consequently,   all  the  minute 
thanges  which  take  pku»  in  these,  as  clearly 
as  the  more  obvious  changes  at  present  per- 
ceived by  us ;  in  short,  if,  between  two  known 
events,  we  had  never  discovered  any  thing  in- 
terme^te  and  .unknown,  forming  a  new  an- 
tecedent of  the  consequent  observed  before, 
our  notion  of  a  cause  would  have  been  very 
different  from  that  mysterious  •  unintelligible 
something  which  we  now  conceive  it  to  be ; 
and  we  should  then,  perhaps,  have  found  as 
little  difficulty  in  admitting  it  to  be  what  it 
simply  and  truly  is, — only  another  name  for 
the  immediate  invariable  antecedent  of  any 
event, — as  we  now  find  in  admitting  the  form 
of  a  body,  to  be  only  another  name  for  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts  that  constitute  it 
But,  I  have  said  in  my  Essay,  though  the 
powers  of  created  beings  be  nothing  more 
than  their  relation  to  certain  events  that  in- 
variably attend  them,  is  this  definition  con- 
sistent with  the  notion  which  we  form  of  the 
power  of  the  Creator  ?  or,  Is  not  his  efficiency 
altogether  different  in  nature,  as  well  as  in 
degree  ?    The  omnipotence  of  God,  it  must, 
indeed,  oe  allowed,  bears  to  every  created 
power  the  same  relation  of  a^vful  superiority, 
winch  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  bear 
to  the  humble  knowledge  and  virtue  of  his 
creatures.    But  as  we  Imow  his  wisdom  and 
Coodness,  only  by  knowing  what  that  human 
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wisdom  and  goodness  are,  which,  with  all 
their  imperfection,  he  has  yet  permitted  to 
know  and  adore  him, — so^  it  is  only  by  know- 
ing created  power,  weak  and  limited  as  it  is» 
that  we  can  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  his 
omnipotence.  In  oontempktmg  it,  we  con- 
sider only  his  will,  as  the  direct  antecedent 
of  those  glorious  eflects  which  the  universe 
displays.  The  power  of  God  is  not  any  thing 
different  fimn  Crod ;  but  is  the  Ahnigfaty  him. 
self,  willing  whatever  seems  to  him  good,  ano 
creating  or  altering  all  things  by  his  veiy  will 
to  create  or  alter.  It  is  enough  for  onr  de- 
votion, to  trace  everywhere  the  characters  ot 
the  Divinity, — of  provident  arrangement  pxioi 
to  this  system  of  things ;  and  to  know,  there- 
fore, that,  without  that  divine  will  as  antece- 
dent, nothing  could  have  been.  Wherever  we 
turn  our  eyes ;  to  the  earth — to  the  heavens — 
to  the  myriads  of  beings  that  live  and  move 
around  us — or  to  those  more  than  myriads 
of  worlds,  which  seem  themselves  almost  like 
animated  inhabitants  of  the  infinity  tluoi^ 
which  they  range ;  above  us,  beneath  us,  on 
every  side  we  discover,  with  a  certainty  that 
admits  not  of  doubt,  intelligence  and  design, 
that  must  have  nreceded  the  existence  of 
every  thing  which  exists.  Yet,  yrhmn.  we 
analyze  those  great,  but  obscure  ideas  which 
rise  in  our  mmd  while  we  attempt  to  think 
of  the  creation  of  things,  we  feel,  that  it  is 
still  only  a  sequence  of  events  which  we  are 
considering,  though  of  events  the  magnitude 
of  which  aUows  us  no  comparison,  beamlBe  it 
has  nothing  in  common  with  those  earthly 
changes  which  £bJ1  beneath  our  view.  We 
do  not  see  any  third  drcumstance  existing  in- 
termediately, and  binding,  as  it  were,  the 
will  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator  to  the  thmgs 
which  are  to  be ;  we  conceive  only  the  di- 
vine will  itself,  as  if  made  visible  to  our  im- 
agination, and  all  nature  at  the  very  mo- 
ment rising  around.  It  is  evident,  tnat,  in 
the  case  of  the  divine  agency,  as  weU  as  in 
ever^  other  instance  of  causation,  the  intnv 
duction  of  any  circumstance,  as  a  bond  oi 
closer  connexion,  would  only  fiimish  a  new 
phenomenon  to  be  itself  connected ;  but  even 
though  it  were  possible  to  conceive  the  dosei 
connexion  of  such  a  third  circumstance,  as  is 
supposed  to  constitute  the  inexplicable  effi- 
ciency between  the  will  of  the  Creator  and 
the  rise  of  the  universe,  it  would  diminish, 
indeed,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  supposed 
to  elevate,  the  majestj  of  the  person  and  ot 
the  scene.  *  Our  feeling  of  his  omnipotence 
is  not  rendered  stronger  by  the  slowness  ot 
the  comphcated  process :  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  immediate  succession  of  the  ol:gect 
to  me  desire,  which  impresses  the  force  of 
the  omnipotence  on  our  mind ;  and  it  is  to 
the  divine  a|;ency,  therefore,  that  th^  repre- 
sentation of  instant  sequence  seems  peculiar- 
ly suited,  as  if  it  were  more  empoatically 
powerfuL      Such  is  the  great  charm  of  the 
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celebrated  passnge  of  Genesis,  descriptive  of 
the  creation  of  Ught.  It  is  from  stating  no- 
thing more  than  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
qnent,  that  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  de- 
scription is  derived.  God  speaks  and  it  is 
done.  We  imagine  nothing  intermediate. 
In  our  highest  contemplation  of  His  power, 
we  believe  only,  that,  when  He  willed  crea- 
tion, a  world  arose ;  and  that,  m  all  future 
time.  His  wili  to  create  cannot  exist,  without 
being  followed  by  the  instant  rise  into  beii^ 
of  whatever  He  may  have  willed ;  that  Hid 
will  to  destroy  any  thing,  will  be,  in  like 
manner,  followed  by  its  non-existence ;  and 
His  will  to  vary  the  course  of  things,  by  mi- 
raculous appearances.  The  vrill  is  the  only 
necessary  previous  change ;  and  that  Being 
has  almighty  power,  whose  every  will  is  im- 
mediately and  invariably  followed  by  the  ex- 
istence of  its  object 


LECTURE  VTIL 

*  ON  HYPOTHESIS  AND  THEOAY. 

The  observations  which  I  have  already 
made  on  power,  Gentlemen,  have,  I  hope, 
shovm  you,  both  what  it  truly  is,  and  the 
sources  of  that  illusion  which  leads  us  to  re- 
gard it  as  something  more  mysterious. 

The  principal  source  of  this  illusion,  we 
found  to  be  our  incapacity  of  distiimiishing 
the  minute  elements  of  bodies, — ^that  leada  us, 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  now  to 
recapitulate,  to  suspect  constantly  some  inter- 
meifiate  and  unobserved  objects  and  events, 
between  the  parts  of  sequences,  which  we 
truly  observe,  and,  by  the  influence  of  this 
habit,  to  transfer,  at  last,  the  notion  of  power, 
from  the  antecedent  which  we  observe,  to  the 
supposed  more  direct  antecedent,  which  we 
only  imagine,  and  to  consider  the  causes  of 
events  as  some  unknown  circumstances,  that 
exist  bet^'een  all  the  antecedents  which  we 
know,  and  the  consequents  which  we  know, 
and  connect  these  together  in  mysterious 
union. 

The  same  imperfection  of  our  senses,  which, 
from  our  incapacity  of  discovering  all  the  mi- 
nute elements,  and  consequently  all  the  mi- 
nute elementary  changes,  in  bodies,  leads  us 
to  form  erroneous  notions  of  power  and  cau- 
sation, has  tended,  in  like  manner,  to  produce 
a  fondness  for  hypotheses,  which,  without 
rendering  the  observed  phenomena,  in  any 
respect,  more  intelligible,  only  render  them 
more  complicated,  and  increase  the  very  dif- 
ficulty which  they  are  supposed  to  diminish. 

Of  this  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  is  a 
very  mjurious  one  to  the  progress  of  sound 
philosophy,  I  must  requt^  your  attention  to 


a  little  fuller  elucidation.  To  know  well, 
what  hypotheses  &uly  are  in  themselves,  and 
what  it  is  which  they  contribute  to  the  ex- 
planation of  phenomena,  is,  I  am  convinced, 
the  surest  of  all  preservatives  against  that  too 
ready  assent,  which  you  might  otherwise  be 
disposed  to  give  to  Uiem  $  and  to  guard  yoa, 
from  the  ready  adoption  of  such  loose  con- 
clusions, fai  the  reasonings  of  others,  and  from 
the  tendency  to  similar  rashness  of  arrange- 
ment and  inference  in  your  own  speculative 
inquiries,  is  to  perform  for  you  the  most  im- 
portant office  that  can  be  performed,  for  the 
regdarion,  both  of  your  present  studies,  and 
of  those  maturer  investigations,  to  which,  I 
trust,  your  present  studies  are  to  lead. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  Out  to 
you,  in  what  manner  we  are  led  to  believe, 
that  we  explain  the  sequence  of  two  events 
by  stating  some  intermediate  event  If  ask- 
ed, How  it  is  that  we  hear  a  voice  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  see  a  distant  olivet  ?  we  immediately 
answer,  Because  the  primary  vibration  cf  the 
organs  of  speech  is  propagated  in  successive 
vibrations  through  the  intervening  air,  and  be- 
cause light  is  reflected  or  emitted  from  the 
distant  object  to  the  eye ;  and  he  who  hears 
this  answer,  which  is  obviously  nothing  more 
than  the  statement  of  another  effect,  or  series 
of  effects,  that  takes  place  before  that  particu- 
lar effect  concerning  which  the  question  is  put, 
is  perfectiy  satisfied,  for  the  time,  vrith  the 
acquisition  which  he  has  made,  and  thinks, 
that  he  now  knows  how  it  is  that  we  hear 
and  see.  To  know  why  a  succession  of  events 
takes  place,  is  thus  at  length  conceived  by  us, 
to  be  the  same  thing,  as  to  know  some  other 
changes,  or  series  of  changes,  which  take  place 
between  them ;  and,  witii  tiiis  opinion,  as  to 
the  necessary  presence  of  some  intervening 
and  connecting  link,  it  is  very  natural,  that, 
when  we  can  no  longer  state  or  imagine  any 
thing  which  intervenes,  we  should  feel  as  if 
the  sequence  itself  were  less  intelligible ;  thoi^ 
unquestionably,  when  we  can  state  some  in- 
tervening circumstance,  we  have  merely  found 
a  new  antecedent  in  tiietnun  of  physical 
events,  so  as  to  have  now  two  antecedents 
and  consequents,  instead  of  one  simple  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  and  have  thus  only 
doubled  our  supposed  mystery,  instead  of  re- 
moiang  it 

Since  it  does  appear  to  us,  however,  to 
remove  the  very  mystery  which  it  doubles,  it 
is  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  our  general 
practice  of  philosophizing,  as  if  it  did  remove 
it  If  we  suppose  the  intervention  of  some 
unknown  cause,  in  every  phenomenon  which 
we  perceive,  we  must  be  equally  desirous  of 
discovering  that  unknown  cause,  ^diich  we 
suppose  to  be  intermediate ;  an^  when  this 
is  not  easily  discoverable,  we  must  feel  a  strong 
tendency  to  divine  what  it  is,  and  to  acquiesce, 
more  readily  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
done,  in  the  certainty  of  what  we  have  only 
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fmagiiied;  always,  of  course,  imag^iiiig  the 
caiue,  whicii  seems  to  h4ve  most  analogy  to 
the  observed  effect. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  that  iUusioo,  from 
which  the  love  of  hypodiesis  flows,-*-as  seem- 
ing, by  the  mter¥enti<Hi  of  a  new  antecedent, 
to  render  more  intelligible  the  sequences  of 
events  that  are  obinously  before  us, — ^though 
all  which  is  truly  done,  is  to  double  the  num- 
ber  of  antecedents ;  and,  therefore,  to  double 
instead  of  removing  the  difficulty  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inyolved  in  the  consideration  of 
a  simple  sei^uence  of  eFewt^.  A  stone  tends 
to  the  ground :  that  it  should  have  this  ten- 
dency, in  consequenoe  of  the  mere  presence 
of  the  earth,  appears  to  us  most  wonderful ; 
and  we  tbUtk,  that  it  would  be  much  less 
wonderful,  if  we  could  discover  the  presence, 
though  it  were  the  mere  presence,  of  some- 
thing else.  We  dierefore,  in  our  mind,  run 
over  every  dicumstance  analogous,  to  disco- 
ver soQietbing  which  we  may  consider  as  pre« 
seiit,  that  may  represent  to  our  imagination 
the-caose  whidh  we  seek.  The  effect  of  im- 
pulse, in  producing  motion,  we  know  by  con- 
stant ezp^eaee ;  and,  as  the  motion  which 
it  produces,  in  a  particular  direction,  seems 
analogous  to  the  motion  oi  the  stone  in  its 
particular  direction,  we  ciHiceive,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  a  stone,  in  its  M  to  the  earth,  is  ren^ 
dered  more  intdligible,  by  the  imagined  inter- 
vention of  some  impelling  body,  llie  circian- 
stances  which  we  observe,  however,  are  mani- 
festly mconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  the 
impulse  of  any  very  gross  matter.  The  ana- 
log of  gsoss  matter  are  accordingly  excluded 
&om  our  thoughts,  and  we  suppose  the  im- 
pulse to  proceed  from  some  very  subtile  fluid, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  ether,  or  any 
other  name,  vi^iich  we  may  choose  to  invent 
for  it  The  hypothesis  is  founded,  vou  will 
observe,  on  the  m&e  analogy  of  another  spe- 
cies of  motion,  and  which  would  account  for 
gravitation  by  the  impulse  of  some  fine  fluid. 
It  is  evident,  that  there  roav  be,  in  this  way, 
as  many  hypotheses  to  explain  a  »ngle  &ct, 
as  there  biave  been  drcumstances  analogous 
observed inidl  the  various  phenomena  of  nsr 
ture.  Accordingly,,  an<^er  set  of  philoso- 
phers, instead  of  eiq>laining  gravitation  by  the 
analogy  of  impidse,  have  had  recourse  to  ano- 
ther aaalogv,  still  more  intimately  fiamiliar  to 
us—that  of  the  phen(Knena  of  life.  We  are 
able  to  move  our  limbs  by  our  mere  volition. 
The  mind,  there&m,  it  is  evident,  can  produce 
motion  in  matter  ;  and  it  is  hence  some  in- 
terposed spiritual  agent,  which  produces  all 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation.  Every  orb,  in 
its  revolution  on  its  axis,  or  in  its  great  jour- 
ney through  the  heavens,  has,  acoorcung  to  this 
system  of  philosophical  mythology,  some  pe- 
culiar genius,  or  directing  siHrit>  that  regulates 
its  course,  m  the  same  manner  as,  of  old,  the 
univeise  itself  was  considered  as  one  enormous 
nimal,  performing  its  various  movements  by 


its  own  vital  energies.  It  is  the  influence  of 
this  analogy  of  our  own  muscuhu  motions,  as 
obedient  to  our  volition,  togi?iier  with  the  mis. 
taken  belief  of  adding  greater  honour  to  the 
divine  Omnipotent,  which  has  led  a  very  huge 
class  of  philosophy  to  ascribe  every  change 
in  the  universe,  material  or  intellectual,  not  to* 
the  original  foresight  and  arrangement  merely, 
— the  irresistible  evidence  of  which  even  the 
impiety,  that  professes  to  question  it,  must 
secretly  admitr— but  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  worid : 

'« The  mighty  Hand, 
That,  ever  busy,  wheeb  the  ulent  spherei, 
Woxfcs  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  ROreaminff  thence 
The  fair  ]m>fusion  that  o'enpreada  the  spnng ; 
FlincB  from  the  tun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeoi  every  creature ;  hurls  the  temiiest  forth ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateftil  diange  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  aU  the  qirings  of  life."  * 

So  prone  is  the  mmd  to  complicate  every 
phenomenon  by  the  insertion  of  imagined 
causes,  in  the  simple  sequences  of  physical 
events,  that  one  hypothesis  may  often  be  said 
to  involve  in  it  many  other  hypotheses,  invent- 
ed for  the  explanation  of  that  very  phenome- 
non, which  is  adduced  in  explanation  of  an< 
other  phenomenon,  as  simple  as  itself.  The 
production  of  muscular  motion  bjr  the  will, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  hypothesis  of  direct 
spiritual  agency,  in  every  production  of  motion 
or  change  in  the  universe,  has  itself  given 
occasion  to  innumerable  qieculations  of  this 
kind.  Indeed,  on  no  subject  has  the  inuigi- 
nation  been  more  fruitful  of  fimdes,  that  have 
been  strangely  given  to  the  world  under  the 
name  of  phik^^hy.  Though  you  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  acquwnted  wiUi  the  minute 
nomenclature  of  anatomy,  you  yet  all  know 
that  there  are  parts  termed  muscles,^  and 
other  parts  termed  nerves,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  contraction  of  our  muscles  that  our  limbs 
are  moved.  The  nerves,  distributed  to  the 
different  musdes,  are  evidentiy  instrumental 
to  their  oontracti(m ;  since  the  destruction  of 
the  n^ve  puts  an  end  to  the  voluntary  con- 
traction of  the  muscle,  and  consequently  to 
the  iq>parent  motion  of  the  limb.  But  what 
is  the  influence  that  is  propagated  along  the 
nerve,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  propagated  ? 
For  e^laining  this  most  fimiiliar  of  all  phe- 
nomena, there  is  scarcely  any  class  of  pheno- 
mena in  nature,  to  the  analogy  of  which  re- 
course has  not  been  had, — ^the  vibration  of 
musical  chords,— the  coiling  or  uncoiling  of 
springs, — ^the  motion  of  elastic  fluids, — elec- 
tridty,  magnetism,  galvanism; — and  the  re- 
sidt  of  so  many  hypotheses, — afiter  all  the  la- 
boxir  of  striving  to  adapt  them  to  the  pheno- 
mena, and  the  still  greater  Ubour  of  striving 
to  prove  ihem  exacdy  adi^ted,  when  they 


«  Thonuon's  Hyian  to  the  Seasons,  S9— 35. 
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were  iu  from  being  8cv-4ia«  been  the  retiim ' 
to  the  siinple  fact,  that  muacular  motion  fol-  ' 
lows  a  certain  state  of  the  nerve ;  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  result  of  all  the  simikur  labour 
that  has  been  employed  to  account,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  for  gravitation,  has  been  a  re- 
turn to  the  simple  (act,  that,  at  all  visible  dis- ' 
tances  observed,  the  bodies  in  nature  tend 
toward  each  other. "  | 

The  mere  sequence  of  one  event  after 
another  event,  is,  however,  too  easily  con- 
ceived, and  has  too  little  in  it  of  that  compli- 
cation, which  at  once  busies  and  delidbts  us,  | 
to  allow  the  mind  to  rest  in  it  long.  It  must  j 
for  ever  have  something  to  disentangle,  and, 
therefore,  something  woich  is  perpl^ced ;  for 
such  is  the  strsnge  nature  of  man,  that  the 
simplicity  of  truth,  which  might  seem  to  be 
its  essential  diarm,  and  which  renders  it 
doubly  valuable,  in  relation  to  the  weakness 
of  his  fiiculties,  is  the  very  circumstance  that 
renders  it  least  attractive  to  him ;  and  though, 
in  lus  analysis  of  evenr  thing  that  is  compound 
in  matter,  or  involved  in  thought,  he  constant- 
ly flatters  himself,  that  it  is  tUs  very  simplici- 
ty, which  he  loves*  and  seeks,  he  yet,  when  he 
arrives  at  absolute  simplicity,  Ce^  an  equal 
tendency,  to  turn  away  from  it,  and  f^adiy 
'  prefers  to  it  any  thing  that  is  more  mysten- 
ous,  merely  beoiuse  it  is  mysterious.  <*  I  am 
persuaded,"  said  one,  who  knew  our  nature 
well,  **  that,  if  the  majority  of  mankind  could 
be  made  tp  see  the  order  of  the  universe, 
such  as  it  is,  as  thev  would  not  remark  in  it 
any  virtues  attadiea  to  certain  numbers,  nor 
any  properties  inherent  in  certain  planets,  nor 
latahties  in  oertam  times  and  revolutions  of 
these,  they  would  not  be  able  to  restrain 
themselves,  on  the  su;fat  of  this  admirable  re- 
gukrity  and  beauty,  from  crying  out  with  as- 
tonishment. What !  is  this  all  ?" 

For  the  fidelity  of  this  picture,  in  which 
Fontendle  has  so  justly  represoited  one  ef 
the  common  wealmesses  of  our  intellectual 
nature,  we  unfortunatelv  need  not  refer  to 
the  majority  of  mankind  alone,  to  whom,  it 
may  be  said,  almost  with  equal  truth,  that 
ev^  thing  is  wonderfiil,  and  that  nothing  is 
wonderful.  ^  The  feeling  which  it  describes 
exists  even  in  the  most  philosophic  mind,  and 
had  certainly  no  inconsiderable  mfluenofe  even 
on  that  ngind  which  described  it  ao  tnil^,  when 
it  employed  all  its  great  powers,  in  still  striv- 
ing to  support  the  cumbrous  system  of  the 
vorHoes,  against  the  simple  theory  of  attraction. 
Even  Newton  hiinsel(  whose  transcendent  in- 
flect was  80  well  fitted  to  perceive  the  sub- 
limity, which  simplicity  adds  to  everything 
that  IS  truly  great  m  itsel(  yet  showed,  by  his 
query  with  respect  to  the  agency  of  ether,  that 
he  was  not  absolutely  exempt  from  that  human 
infirmity  of  which  I  speak ;  and  though  phi- 
losophers may  now  be  consideredasalmost  un- 
animous with  respect  to  gravitation,  in  consid- 
eriqg  it  as  the  mere  tend^icy  of  bodies  towards 


each  other,  we  yet,  in  admiring  this  tendency 
which  we  perceive,  feel  some  rebictanoe  to 
admit  a  mere  fret,  that  presents  itself  so  sim- 
ply to  our  conception,  and  would  be  better 
pleased,  if  any  otner  mode  could  be  pointed 
out,  by  which,  with  some  decent  appearance 
of  reason  on  its  side,  the  same  efiect  could 
seem  to  be  brought  about,  by  a  natural  ap- 
paratus, better  suited  to  giati^  our  passion  ror 
the  complicated  and  the  woodeifuL  Though 
the  theory  of  vortices  can  scareely  be  said  now 
to  have  any  lingering  defender  left,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency,  and  a  tendency  which  re- 
quires all  our  phikwoi^  to  repress  it,  to  re- 
lapse into  the  supposition  of  a  great  ethereal 
fluid,  by  the  immense  ocean,  or  immense 
streams,  of  which  the  phenomenon  now  as- 
cribed to  gravitation,  mav  be  explained,  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  nil  the  wnole  bound- 
less void  of  the  universe  with  an  infinite  pto- 
ftision  of  this  invisible  matter,  merely  that  we 
may  think,  with  more  comfort,  that  we  know 
how  afeather  frlls  to  the  ground ;  though  the 
fall  of  the  feather,  after  this  magnificent  cost 
of  contrivance,  would  still  be  as  truly  inexpli' 
cable  as  at  present ;  and  though  many  other 
difficulties  must,  in  that  case,  be  admitted  in 
addition.  It  is  onlv  in  geometry,  that  we 
readily  aUowa  strajgtit  line  to  be  me  shortest 
that  can  be  drawn  between  any  two  points. 
In  the  physics  of  mind,  or  of  matter,  we  arp 
frr  firom  allowing  this.  We  prefer  to  it  al- 
most any  curve  that  is  presented  to  us  by 
others,  and,  without  all  doubt,  any  curve 
which  we  have  described  ourselves ;  and  we 
boldly  maintam,  and,  which  is  yet  more,  fiuri v 
believe,  that  we  have  found  out  a  shorter  roa<C 
merely  because,  in  our  philosqihical  pere- 
grination, we  have  diosen  to  journey  many 
miles  about,  and,  in  our  de]i|dit  of  gaziqg  on 
new  olijects,  have  never  thov^t  of  measuring 
the  ground  which  we  have  trod. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  simple  anteoedents  and  conse- 
quents which  nature  exhibits,  it  is  not  the 
mere  complication  of  these,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  intervening  substuices  or  events, 
which  obtains  from  uie  mmd  ao  ready  an 
adoption  of  hypotheses.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  sort  of  frlse  simplification  in  the  in- 
troduction of  hypotheses,  which  itself  aids  the 
illusion  oft  he  mystery.  I  term  the  simplifi- 
cation fidse,  because  it  is  not  in  the  pheno- 
mena themselves,  but  in  our  mode  of  con- 
oeivmg  them.  It  is  certainly  fiir  more  simple, 
in  nature,  that  bodies  should  have  a  tendency 
toward  each  other,  than  that  there  should  be 
oceans  of  a  subtile  fluid,  circulating  around 
them,  m  vortices,  or  streams  of  such  a  fluid, 
projected  continually  on  them  from  some  un- 
known source,  merely  to  produce  the  same 
exact  motions,  which  would  be  the  result  of 
the  reciprocal  tendency  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves. But  the  interposition  of  all  this  im- 
mensity of  matter,  to  account  for  the  iall  of 
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1  iMtlicr  or  tain-drop,  cumbrous  as  the  ocm- 
crivmoe  nmst  be  aUowed  to  be,  is  jet,  in  one 
respect,  more  simi^  to  our  conoeptioa ;  be- 
cause, instead  of  two  classes  of  phenomena, 
diose  of  gnvitation  and  of  impulse,  we  have, 
ID  lefisixing  all  to  impulse,  only  one  general 
dasB.  Mem  loves  what  is  simple  much,  but 
he  lovea  what  is  mysterious  more;  and  a 
migfaty  ocean  of  ether,  operating  invisibly  in 
all  the  visible  phenomena  of  the  univene,  has 
dius  a  sort  of  double  chann,  by  uniting  the 
lake  simplicity,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  with 
abundance  of  xeal  mystery.  This  mixture  of 
ibe  simple  and  the  mysterious,  is,  in  some 
measnxe^  like  the  mixture  of  umformity  Mrith 
diversity,  that  is  so  delightful  in  worics  of  art 
However  pleasing  oljects  may  separatelv  be, 
we  are  soon  wearied  with  wanderingover  them, 
when,  horn  their  extreme  irregularity,  we  can- 
not group  them  in  any  distinct  assemblage,  or 
discover  some  slight  relation  of  parts  to  the 
whole;  and  we  are  stiU  sooner,  and  more 
punfdUy  fatigued,  when  every  object  which 
we  see  b  in  exact  symmetry  with  some  other 
object.  In  like  manner,  uie  mind  would  be 
poplezed  and  oppressed,  if  it  were  to  oon^ 
ceive  a  great  mu&itude  of  objects  or  circum- 
stances, concurring  in  the  production  of  one 
observed  event.  But  it  feels  a  sort  of  dis- 
satiafiaction  also,  when  the  sequences  of  events 
which  It  observes,  are  reduced  to  the  mere 
antecedents  and  consequents  of  which  they 
eoamat,  and  must  have  a  little  more  complica- 
tion to  flatter  it  with  the  belief;  that  it  has 
.earned  something  which  it  is  important  to 
have  learned.  To  know  that  a  withered  leaf 
falls  to  the  ground,  is  to  know,  what  the  very 
vulgar  know,  as  well  as  ourselves;  but  an 
ocean  of  ether  whiriing  it  downward,  is  some- 
thing of  which  the  vulgar  have  no  conception, 
and  gives  a  kind  of  mysterious  magnificence 
to  a  very  simple  event,  which  makes  us  think, 
that  our  knowledge  is  greater,  because  we 
nave  given,  in  our  imagination,  a  sort  of  cum- 
brous magnitude  to  the  phenomenon  itself. 

That  hypotheses,  in  that  wide  sense  of  the 
word  wfaxdi  unplies  every  thing  conjectural, 
are  without  use  in  philosophy,  it  would  be 
absord  to  affirm,  since  every  inquiry  may,  in 
that  wide  sense,  be  said  to  pre-stqipose  them, 
and  must  always'pre-suppose  them  if  the  in- 
quiry  have  any  object  They  are  of  use,  how- 
ever, not  as  superseding  investigation,  but  as 
directing  investigation  to  certain  olgects, — 
not  as  telling  us  what  we  are  to  believe,  but 
as  pointing  out  to  us  what  we  axe  to  endnv- 
our  to  ascertain.  An  hypothesis,  in  this  view 
•f  it,  is  noChlbg  more  tluui  a  reason  for  mak- 
jug  one  experiment  or  observation  rather  than 
another ;  and  it  is  evident,  that,  without  some 
reason  of  this  kind,  as  experiments  and  ob- 
sovations  are  almost  infinite,  inquiry  would 
be  ^together  profitiess.  To  make  experi- 
ments at  random,  is  not  to  philosophize ;  it 
becomes  philosophy,  only  when  the  experi- 


ments are  made  with  a  certain  view ;  and  to  make 
them,  with  any  particularview,  is  to  suppose  the 
presence  of  something,  the  operation  of  which 
they  will  tend  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  When 
Torricelli,  for  example, — proceeding  on  the  ob- 
servation previously  made,  by  Galil^,  with  re- 
spect to  the  limited  height  to  which  water  could 
be  made  to  rise  in  apump, — that  memorsble  ob- 
servation, which  demonstrated,  at  last,  after 
so  many  ages  of  error,  what  ought  not  for  a 
single  moment  to  have  required  to  be  demon- 
strated, the  absurdity  of  the  horror  of  a  void 
ascribed  to  nature ;  when,  proceeding  on  this 
memorable  observation,  Torrie^  made  his 
equally  memorsble  experiment  with  respect 
to  the  hei^t  of  the  column  of  mercury  sup- 
ported in  an  inverted  tube,  and  found,  on  com- 
parison of  their  specific  gravities,  the  columns 
of  mercury  and  water  to  be  exactly  equipon- 
derant, it  is  evident  that  he  was  led  to  the 
experiment  with  the  mercury  by  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  rise  of  fluids  in  vacuo  was  oc- 
casioned  by  some  counteipressure,  exacdy 
equal  to  the  weight  supported,  and  that  the 
column  of  mercury,  therefore,  should  be  less 
in  height  than  the  column  of  water,  in  the 
exact  inverse  ratio  of  their  specific  gravities, 
by  which  the  counterpressure  was  to  be  sus- 
tained. To  conceive  the  air,  which  was  then 
universally  regarded  as  essentially  light,  to  be 
not  light  but  heavy,  so  as  to  press  on  the  fluid 
beneath,  was,  at  that  time,  to  make  as  bold  a 
supposition  as  could  be  made.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  temporary  hypothesis,  even  when  it  led  to 
that  experimental  demonstration  of  the  &ct, 
which  proved  it  for  ever  after  not  to  be  hy- 
pothetical. 

An  hypothesis,  then,  in  the  first  stage  of 
inquiry,  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  sound 
philosophy,  may  be  siud  to  be  essential  to  it 
But  it  is  essential  only  in  this  fint  stage,  as 
suggesting  what  is  afterwards  to  be  verified 
or  disproved ;  and,  when  the  experiments  or 
observations  to  which  it  directs  us  do  not  veri- 
fy it,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  entertained,  even  as 
an  hvpotiiesis.  If  we  observe  a  phenomenon, 
which  we  never  have  observed  before,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  us,  not  to  think  of  the 
analogous  cases  which  we  may  have  seen; 
since  they  are  suggested  by  a  principle  of  as- 
sociati(xi,  which  is  as  truly  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, as  the  senses  with  which  we  per- 
ceived the  phenomenon  itself ;  and,  if  any  of 
these  analogies  strike  us  as  remarkably  coinci- 
dent, it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  not  to  im- 
agine, that  uie  cause,  which  we  knew  in  that 
former  instance,  may  also  be  present  in  this 
analogous  instance,  and  that  they  may,  there 
fore,  botii  be  reduced  to  the  same  clara.  To 
stop  hare,  and,  finom  this  mere  analogy,  to  in- 
fer positive  identity  of  the  causes,  and  to  fol- 
low out  tiie  possible  consequences,  in  in- 
numersble  applications,  would  be  to  do,  as 
many  great  artists  in  systematiziiighave  done. 
What  a  philosopher,  of  sounder  views,  how 
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ever,  would  do,  in  tuch  a  cmo,  ia  very  differ- 
ent. He  would  assume,  indeed,  as  possible, 
or  perhaps  as  probable,  the  existence  of  the 
supposed  cause.  But  he  would  assume  it, 
only  to  direct  his  ezaminatioD  of  its  reality, 
by  investigating,  as  fiu  as  he  was  able,  from 
iiast  experience,  what  the  circumstsnces  would 
have  heen,  in  every  respect,  if  the  cause  sup- 
posed had  been  actually  present ;  and,  even 
if  these  were  all  found  to  be  exactly  coinci- 
dent, though  he  would  think  the  presence  of 
the  cause  moire  probable,  he  would  be  veiy  far 
from  considering  it  as  certain,  and  would  still 
endeavour  to  lessen  the  chances  of  fallacy,  by 
watching  the  circumstances,  should  they  again 
recur,  and  varying  them,  by  experiment,  in 
everv  possible  way. 

This  patience  and  caution,  however,  essen- 
tial as  they  are  to  just  philosophizing,  require, 
It  must  be  confessed,  no  slight  efforts  of  self* 
denial,  but  of  a  self-denial  which  is  as  neces- 
sary to  intellectual  excellence,  as  the  various 
moral  species  of  self-denial  ace  to  excellence  of 
virtue. 

«  Mr  ]Locfce,  I  think,"  says  Dr  Beid, 
*'  mentions  an  eminent  musician,  who  believ- 
ed  that  God  created  the  woridin  six  days,  and 
rested  the  seventh,  because  there  are  but  seven 
notes  in  music.  I  myself,*'  he  continues, 
<'  knew  one  of  that  profession,  who  thought 
that  there  could  be  only  three  parts  in  har- 
mony, to  wit,  bass,  tenor,  and  treble ;  because 
there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.*'* 
The  minds  that  could  be  satisfied  with  an- 
alogies so  very  slight,  must,  indeed,  have  been 
litde  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  philo- 
.  sophic  inquiry ;  and  yet  how  many  systems 
have  be^  advanced  in  different  ages,  admired 
by  multitudes,  who  knew  them  onl^by  name, 
and  stUl  more  revered  by  the  pmlosophers, 
who  gloried  in  adc^ng  them,  that  have  been 
founded  on  analogies  ahnost  as  slight. 

*<  The  philosophers  who  form  hypothetical 
systems  of  the  universe,  and  of  ail  its  most 
secret  laws,"  says  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  live- 
ly similes,  "are  like  our  travellen  that  go 
to  Constantinople ;  and  think  that  they  must 
tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  seraglio.  They 
pretend  to  know  every  thing  which  passes 
within  it ;  the  whole  secret  history  of  the  Sul- 
tan and  his  favourites,  and  they  have  seen 
nothing  but  its  outside  walls.** 

In  one  respect,  however,  philosophers,  in 
th^  hypothetical  ^^rstems,  fiir  outdo  the  tra- 
vellers  to  Constantinople.  They  not  merely 
idl  us  secretB  of  nature,  which  tney  have  no 
opportunity  of  learning,  but  they  believe  the 
very  tales  of  their  own  fancy.  To  see  any 
unusual  phenomenon,  is  indeed,  to  wonder 
at  it,  9t  first ;  but  to  explain  it,  is  ahnost  the 
very  next  step^  reason  serving  rather  to  de- 


fend the  explanation,  when  it  is  made,  tmn 
to  assist  greatlv  in  making  it ;  and  in  many 
oases,  eadi  philosopher  has  his  senaiate  ex. 
planation,  on  which  he  is  disposea  to  put  as 
much  reliance,  as  on  the  certainty  of  the  fact 
itself,  not  abandoning  the  hypothesis,  even 
though  die  fact  should  prove  to  have  be€»i 
different,  but  making  it  bend,  with  a  happy 
pliability,  to  all  the  diversities  discovered,  so 
as  at  bst,  peih^>s,  to  account  for  dreumstan- 
oes  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  it  was 
originally  invented  to  expkun.  "  I  have 
h^nd,**  savs  Condillac,  ''of  a  philosopher 
who  had  the  happiness  of  thinking  that  he 
had  discovered  a  principle,  which  was  to  ex- 
plain all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  chvmis- 
try ;  and  who,  in  the  ardour  of  his  self-con- 
gntuktion,  hastened  to  communicate  hi»dis. 
coverv  to  a  skilful  chymist.  The  chymist  had 
the  kindness  to  listen  to  him,  and  then  calmly 
told  him,  that  there  was  but  one  unfortunate 
circumstance  for  his  discovery,  which  was, 
that  the  chymical  &cts  were  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  he  had  supposed.  \Rr  ell,  then, 
said  the  philosopher,  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
mevrhat  they  are,  that  1  may  explain  them  by 
my  system. "  *  To  those  who  know  that  fond- 
ness for  conjecture,  which  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  a  sort  of  mtellectual  appetite,  there  is 
nodiing  in  all  the  wonders  which  Swift  tells 
us  ofhis  febled  Houynhnhms,  that  marks 
them  more  strongly  as  a  different  race  from 
mankind,  than  the  total  absence  of  hypothe- 
sis from  their  systems  of  knowledge. 

«*  I  remember,  "  says  GuUiver,  «  it  wa» 
with  extreme  difiiculty  that  I  could  bring  my 
master  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  cpimoH,  or  how  a  point  could  be  liispv- 
taUsi  because  reason  taught  us  to  affirm  or 
deny  oiii^  when  we  are  ceriam  /  and  beyond 
our  knowledge  vre  cannot  do  either.  So  that 
controversies,  wrangtings,  disputes,  and  pos- 
itiveness,  in  false  or  dubious  propositions,  are 
evils  unknown  among  the  Houynhnhms.  In 
the  like  auuiner,  when  I  used  to  explain  to 
him  our  several  systems  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, he  would  laugh,  that  a  creature,  pre- 
tending to  reason,  should  value  itself  upon 
the  knovriedge  of  other  people's  conjectures, 
and  in  things,  where  that  knowledge,  if  it 
were  certain,  could  be  of  no  use.  Wherein 
he  agreed  entirely  with  the  sentiments  of  So- 
crates, as  Plato  delivers  them,  which  I  men- 
tion as  the  highest  honour  I  can  do  to  that 
prince  of  philosophers.  I  have  often  since 
reflected  what  destruction  such  a  doctrine 
would  make  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  and 
how  many  paths  to  fame  would  then  be  &httt 
up  in  the  launed  worid."f 

While  I  wish  to  caution  you  against  a  fond- 
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Ltts  &r  hypotheses,  by  ahowing  jou,  not 
merely  that  they  are  liable  to  eiroTy-^for  in- 
quiry, of  ereiy  kind,  moat  be  ao  in  aome  de- 
gre^— but  dnt^  in  truth,  they  leave  the  real 
diScuIty  €i  the  suooesaion  of  the  obaenred 
coDseqiieDt  to  the  observed  antecedent  as 
great  as  before,  and  only  add,  to  the  suppo- 
sed difficulty  of  explaining  one  sequence,  the 
neeesatf  oi  eiplaining  a  aequence  additi- 
ooa],--!  moat  remaik,  at  the  aame  time,  dut 
what  is  commonly  termed  theory,  m  oppoai- 
tioD  to  fayjpotheaia,  is  far  frombemg  ao  difo- 
eat  from  it  aa  is  commonly  repieaentMi,  at 
least  in  the  very  wide  i^lieation  which  ia 
usually  made  of  It  We  are  told,  by  those  who 
Isy  down  rulea  of  philosophizing^  that  the  ob- 
ject of  philosophy  ia,  to  observe  particukra, 
a&d,  from  theae,  to  frame  general  laws,  which 
may  ^gain  be  applied  to  the  piphnation  of 
pvticidua ;  and  the  view  which  la  thua  given 
of  the  real  province  of  philoaophy  is  undoid>t- 
edly  a  just  one ;  but  there  ia  an  ambiguity  in 
the  hagoage  which  may  deceive  yoo,  aud  with 
nspeet  to  which,  theremie,  it  is  necessary  for 
yw  to  be  on  your  guard.  I^bythetermgene- 
nl  law,  be  meant  the  agreement  in  aome  oom- 
mcHi  dicmnstBoees  of  a  number  of  eventa  ob- 
KTTed,  there  can  be  no  qneation  that  we  pro- 
ceed saC^  in  fiBmin|f  it,  and  that  what  we 
We  already  found  m  a  number  of  eventa, 
pttit  be  applicable  to  that  number  of  events ; 
in  the  same  manner,  as,  after  combining  in 
the  tenn  ommal  the  drcumstanoea  in  whidi  a 
dog.  a  hoise^  a  aheep^  agreCf  we  cannot  err  in 
■PP'Tii^  the  term  anunal  to  a  dog,  a  horae,  a 
'^'^ep.  But  ^  only  partioukra  to  which,  in 
this  case,  we  can,  with  perfect  confidence,  ap- 
ply a  general  law,  are  the  very  particuhuna  that 
have  been  before  observed  by  us.  If  it  be 
understood  as  more  general  than  the  circnm- 
stmces  observed,  and,  therefore,  capable  of 
t^  applied  with  perfect  certainty  to  the  ex- 
planation of  new  phenomena,  we  evidently,  to 
the  extent  in  which  the  general  law  ia  applied 
beyond  the  circumstances  observed,  proceed 
on  mere  aupuoaition,  aa  truly  aa  in  any  hy- 
podieaia  wkun  we  could  have  framed ;  and 
though  the  supposition  may  be  more  and 
more  certain,  ia  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cases  thoa  genoalized,  and  the  abaence  of  any 
cucumstance  which  can  be  supposed,  in  the 
new  caae^  to  be  inconsistent  witn  it,  it  never 
can  amoant  to  actual  certainty.  Let  us  take, 
»r  eaoaple,  one  of  the  most  strildng  cases  of 
^aoct  That  bodies  tend  to  each  other,  in 
>fl  arcamstanoes,  widi  a  force  increasing  di- 
recdy  aa  their  quantities,  and  inveraely  as  the 
mres  of  theur  distances,  may  seem  in  the 
<"gbe8t  degree  probable  indeed,  from  the  in- 
numerabie  &cla  observed  on  our  own  g^obe, 
*»<1  inthemagnifioent  extent  of  the  pknetary 
B^pvemehts ;  but  it  cannot  be  aaid  to  be  cer- 
^  nt  all  ^atanoes,  in  which  we  have  never 
■^■Bopportanityof  makmgobeervatMm,  aa 
tt  •eema  to  be  verified  in  the  heighto  of  our 


atffloaphere,  and  in  the  distances  of  the  pbiu 
ets,  in  their  orbits,  from  the  sun,  and  frt)m 
eadi  other.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
refer,  for  poaaible  exoe^ons,  to  spaces  that 
aro  beyond  our  observation ;  since,  on  thp 
auHace  of  our  own  earth,  there  is  abundaxu 
evidence  that  the  law  does  not  hold  univer- 
sally. Every  quiescent  maaa  that  is  capable 
of  greater  compresaion,  and  of  which  the  par- 
ticlea,  therefore,  before  that  compression,  are 
not  in  absolute  contact,  ahowa  sufficiently, 
that  the  principle  of  attraction,  which,  of  it- 
self would  have  brought  them  into  actual  con- 
tac^  must  have  ceased  to  operate,  while  there 
was  still  a  space  between  the  particles  that 
would  have  allowed  its  free  operation ;  and, 
in  the  phenomena  of  elasticity,  and  impulse  in 
general,  it  has  not  merely  ceased,  but  is  ac- 
tually reversed ;  the  bodiea  which,  at  all  viai- 
ble  distances,  exhibited  a  reciprocal  attraction, 
now  exhibiting  a  reciprocal  repulaion,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  tney  mutually  fly  ofl^  as 
readily  as  they  before  approached ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  each  other  be- 
ing converted  into  a  tendency  fixmi  eadi  other, 
by  a  mere  change  of  distance,  so  slight  as  to 
be  almost  inappreciable.  When  a  ball  re- 
bounds from  the  earth  toward  which  it  moved 
rapidly  before,  and  the  gravitating  tendency  ia 
thus  evidently  reversed,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  foreign  force,  what  eye,  though  it 
be  aided  by  all  uie  nicest  apparatus  of  optical 
art,  can  discover  the  lines  which  separate  those 
infinitesimal  differences  of  proximity,  at  which 
the  pertides  of  the  ball  still  continue  to  gravi- 
tate toward  the  earth,  and  are  afterwanu  dri- 
ven from  it  in  an  opposite  direction ;  yet  the 
phenomenon  itself  is  a  sufficient  proo^  that 
m  these  spaces,  which  seem,  to  our  organs  of 
s^ise,  so  completely  the  same,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  to  cUstinguiah  them, 
the  reciprocol  tendencies  of  the  particles  of 
the  ball  and  of  the  earth  are  as  truly  opposite, 
as  if  the  laws  of  gravitation  had,  at  tne  mo- 
ment at  which  the  rebound  begins,  been  re- 
versed through  the  whole  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  extending, 
with  too  great  certainty,  a  general  law,  thiui 
thia  instant  conversion  of  attraction  into  re- 
pulsion, without  the  adcBtion  of  any  new  bo- 
dies, without  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  themselves,  and  with  a  change  of  their 
circumstances  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely indistii^iuishable,  but  for  the  opposite 
motions  that  result  from  it.  After  observmg 
the  gravity  of  bodies,  at  all  heights  of  our  at- 
mosphere, and  extending  our  survey  through 
the  wide  spaces  of  our  solar  system, — com- 
puting the  tendency  oi  the  planets  to  the  sun, 
and  their  disturbing  forces,  as  they  operate  on 
each  other, — and  &iding  the  resulting  motions 
exactly  to  correspond  with  those  which  wb 
had  nredicted  by  theory ; — ^in  these  circum- 
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stances,  alter  an  examination  so  extensive,  if 
we  had  affinned,  a&  a  univoTsal  law  of  mat- 
ter, that,  at  all  distances,  bodies  tend  toward 
each  other,  we  should  have  considered  the 
wideness  of  the  induction  as  justifying  the  af- 
firmation ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case,  we  find, 
on  the  sur&ce  of  our  earth,  in  the  mutual  shocks 
of  bodies,  and  in  their  very  rest,  sufficient 
evidence,  that,  in  making  the  universal  affir- 
mation, we  should  have  reasoned  falsely.  There 
is  no  theory,  then,  which,  if  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation  of  new  phenomena,  is  not,  to  a  cer-^ 
tain  degree,  conjectural ;  because  it  must  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposition,  that  what  was  true 
in  certain  circumstances,  is  true  also  in  circum- 
stances that  have  not  been  observed.  It  ad- 
mits of  certainty,  only  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  very  substances  observed — ^in  the  very  cir- 
cumstances observed ;  in  which  case,  it  may 
be  strictly  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
application  of  a  general  term  to  the  particulars, 
which  we  have  before  agreed  to  comprehend 
in  it  Whatever  is  more  than  this  is  truly  hy- 
pothetical ;  the  difference  being,  that  we  com- 
monly g^ve  the  name  of  hypo&esis  to  cases, 
in  which  we  suppose  the  intervention  of  some 
substance,  of  the  existence  of  which,  as  pre- 
sent in  the  phenomenon,  we  have  no  direct 
proof,,  or  of  some  additional  quality  of  a  sub- 
stance before  unobserved ;  and  the  name  of 
theory  to  cases,  which  do  not  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  any  substance  that  is  not  actually 
observed,  or  of  any  quality  that  has  not  been 
actually  observed,  but  merely  the  continuance, 
in  certain  new  circumstances,  of  tendencies 
observed  in  other  circumstances.  Thus,  if 
a  planet  were  discovered  revolving  in  the 
space  which  separates  the  orbits  of  any  two 
planets  at  present  known,  were  we  to  suppose 
of  matter,  m  this  new  situation,  that  it  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  exact  law  of  gravita- 
tion, to  which  the  other  planets  were  known 
to  be  subject,  and  to  predict  its  place  in  the 
heavens,  at  any  time,  according  to  this  law, 
'^we  should  be  said  to  form  a  theory  of  its  mo- 
tions ;  as  we  should  not  take  for  granted,  any 
new  quality  of  a  substance,  or  the  existence 
of  any  substance,  which  was  not  evidently  pre- 
sent, but  only  of  tendencies  observed  before 
in  other  circumstances ;  analogous  indeed,  but 
not  absolutely  the  same.  We  should  be  said 
to  form  an  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  i(  mak- 
ing the  same  prediction,  as  to  its  motions,  and 
place  in  the  heavens,  at  any  given  tunet  we 
were  to  ascribe  the  centripetfu  tendency,  which 
confines  it  within  its  orbit,  to  the  impulse  of 
ether,  or  to  any  other  mechanical  cause.  The 
terms,  however,  I  must  confess,  though  the 
distinction  which  I  have  now  stated  would  be, 
in  all  cases,  a  very  convenient  one,  are  used 
very  looselj,  not  in  conversation  merely,  but 
in  me  writings  of  philosophers ;  an  hypotiiesis 
often  meaning  nothmg  more  than  a  ueory,  to 
which  we  have  not  ^ven  our  assent, — and  a 
theory,  an  hypothesis  which  we  have  adopted, 


or  stiU  more,  one  which  we  have  formed  our- 
selves. 

A  theory,  then,  even  m  that  best  sense,  to 
which  I  vnsh  it  accurately  confined,  as  often 
as  it  ventures  a  single  hair-breadth  beyond 
the  line  ($f  former  observation,  maybe  wrong, 
as  an  h^othesis  may  be  wrong.  But^  in  a 
theory,  m  this  sense  of  it,  there  are  both  less 
risk  of  error,  and  less  extensive  evil  fiom  er- 
ror, than  in  an  hypothesis.  There  is  less  risk 
of  error,  because  we  speak  only  of  the  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  that  must  be  allowed  actual- 
ly to  exist ;  and  the  evil  of  error  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  less  extensive,  since  it  must  be 
confined  to  this  single  point ;  whereas,  if  we 
were  to  imagine  falsely  the  presence  of  some 
third  substance,  our  supposition  might  involve 
as  many  errors,  as  that  substance  has  quali- 
ties ;  since  we  should  be  led  to  suppose,  and 
expect,  some  or  all  of  the  other  consequences, 
which  usually  attend  it  when  really  present. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  finom 
all  this  very  long  discussion,  is,  that  we  should 
use  hypotheses  to  suggest  and  direct  inquiry, 
not  to  terminate  or  supersede  it ;  and  tint,  m 
theorizing, — as  the  chance  of  error,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  general  law,  diminishes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  anak)gous  cases,  m 
which  it  is  observed  to  hold, — ^we  should  not 
form  any  general  proposition,  till  after  as  wide 
an  induction  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make ; 
and,  in  the  subsequent  application  of  it  to  par- 
ticulars, should  never  content  ourselves,  in  any 
new  circumstances,  with  the  mere  probability, 
however  high,  which  this  application  of  it  af- 
fords ;  while  it  is  possible  rorns  to  verify,  or 
disprove  it,  by  actual  experiment. 


LECTUBE  IX. 

RECAFITULATION  OF  THE  FOUR  FBECSDDIG  LBC- 
TURBS  ;  AND  AEFUCATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF 
PHYSICAL  INQUmY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MIND, 
COMMENCED. 

For  several  Lectures,  Cientlemen,  we  have 
been  employed  in  considering  the  olgects  that 
are  to  be  had  in  view,  in  Phvsical  Liquiiy  in 
general,  a  dear  conception  of  whidi  seems  to 
me  as  essential  to  the  Philosophy  of  Bfind,  as 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Matter.  I  should  now 
proceed  to  apply  these  general  remarks  more 
particulariy  to  our  own  sdence ;  but,  before 
doing  this,  it  may  be  of  adyanta^  to  retrace 
slighUy  our  steps  in  the  progress  ahrendy 
made. 

All  inquiry,  with  respect  to  the  various  sub- 
stances in  nature,  we  have  seen,  must  regard 
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thm  as  they  exist  in  space,  or  as  they  exist 
to  time ;  the  inquiry,  in  the  one  ease,  being 
into  their  composition, — ^the  inquiry,  in  the 
other  case,  into  the  changes  which  they  exhi- 
bit The  first  of  these  views  we  found  to  be 
reiy  simple,  having,  for  its  object,  only  the 
discovery  of  what  is  actually  before  us  at  the 
moment, — which,  therefore,  if  we  had  been 
endowed  with  senses  of  greater  delicacy  and 
acuteness,  we  might  have  known,  without  any 
inquiry  whatever^  It  is  the  mvestigation  of 
the  elements,  or  separate  bodies,  that  exist 
together,  in  the  substances  which  we  oonsid* 
eied,  or  rather  that  constitute  the  substances, 
which  we  considered,  by  occupying  the  space 
\rhich  we  assign  to  the  one  imaginary  aggre- 
gate, and  are  regarded  by  us  as  one  substance, 
--Dot  from  any  absolute  unity  which  they  have 
inoature,8mce  the  elementaiy  atoms,  however 
condnuous  or  near,  have  an  existence  as  truly 
separate  and  independent  as  if  they  had  been 
created  at  the  distance  of  worlds ;  but  from 
a  unity,  that  is  relative  only  to  our  incapacity 
of  Mnguishing  them  as  separate.  It  is  to 
the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  then,  that  this 
fint  division  of  Physical  Inquiry  owes  its  or- 
igin; and  its  most  complete  results  could 
enable  us  to  discover  only,  what  has  been  be- 
fore our  eyes  from  the  moment  of  our  birth. 

The  second  division  of  inquiry, — that  which 
relates  to  the  sucoesaons  of  phenomena  in 
tiipe»— we  found,  however,  to  have  a  different 
onfpxk ;  since  the  utmost  perfection  of  our  mere 
seniies  could  show  us  only  what  is,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  perception,  not  what  has  been,  nor 
what  will  be ;  and  there  is  nothing,  in  any 
qualities  of  bodies  perceived  by  us,  which, 
without  experience,  could  enable  us  to  predict 
the  changes  that  are  to  occur  in  them.  The 
foundation  of  all  inquiry,  with  respect  to  phe- 
nomena as  successive,  we  found  to  be  that 
most  important  law,  or  original  tendency,  of 
our  nature,  in  consequence  of  which,  we  not 
merely  perceive  the  changes  exhibited  to  us 
at  one  particular  moment,  but,  from  this  per- 
ception, are  led  irresistibly  to  believe,  that  si. 
in2ar  changes  have  constantly  taken  place,  in 
all  similar  circumstances,  and  will  constantly 
take  place,  as  often  as  the  friture  drramstances 
shall  be  exactly  similar  to  the  present.  We 
hence  consider  events,  not  as  casually  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  but  as  invariably  ante- 
cedent and  consequent, — or,  in  other  words, 
M  causes  and  effects ;  and  we  give  the  name 
pt  power  to  this  permanent  relation  of  the 
mvariable  antecedent  to  its  invariable  conse- 
quent The  powers  of  substances,  then, 
concerning  which  so  many  vague,  and  confu- 
sed, and  mysterious  notions  prevail,  are  only 
another  name  for  the  substances  themselves 
in  their  relation  to  other  substances, — ^not  any 
™ng  separate  from  them  and  intermediate, — as 
the  form  of  a  body,  concerning  which  too,  for 
™^y  ages,  notions  as  vague  andmysterious  pre- 
vailed, is  not  any  thing  different  from  the  body, 


but  is  only  the  boc^  itself,  oonsidefedaeeoKfinff 
to  the  relative  position  <^  its  elements.  Form 
is  the  relation  of  immediate  proodmity,  which 
bodies  bear  to  each  other  in  space ;  power  is 
the  relation  of  immediate  and  uniform  proxi  • 
mity,  which  events  bear  to  each  other  in  time ; 
and  the  relation,  far  from  being  different,  tm 
is  commonly  supposed,  when  applied  to  mat- 
ter and  to  spirit,  is  preciselv  the  same  in  kind 
whether  the  events,  of  which  we  think,  be  ma- 
terial or  mentaL  It  is  of  invariable  antece- 
dence that  we  speak  alike  in  both  cases,  and 
of  invariable  antecedence  only.  When  we  say 
that  a  magnet  has  the  power  of  attractmg  iron, 
we  mean  only,  that  amagnet  cannot  be  brought 
near  iron,  without  the  instant  motion  of  the 
iron  towards  it.  When  we  say,  in  txeating 
of  mental  influence,  that  man  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  health,  and  when  free  fnm 
any  foreign  restraint,  has  the  power  of  mov<* 
ing  his  hand,  we  mean  only,  that,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  cannot  will  to  move  his  hand* 
without  its  consequent  motion.  When  we 
speak  of  the  omnipot^ice  of  the  Supreme  of 
Bdngs,^ — ^who  is  toe  fountain  of  all  power,  aa 
he  is  the  fountain  of  all  existence, — we  mean 
onl^,  that  the  universe  arose  at  his  omunand, 
as  Its  instant  consequence,  and  tihat  whatever 
he  wills  to  exist  or  perish,  exists,  or  is  no 
more. 

This  simple  view  of  power,  as  the  mere  an* 
tecedent  substance  itself,  in  its  relation  to  ka 
immediate  and  invariable  consequent^  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  mysterious  tie,.^ 
since  ibere  surely  can  be  nothing  in  nature, 
but  all  the  substances  which  exist  in  nature, 
— ^it  was  necessary  to  illustrate,  at  great  length, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  frJse  notions  tha^ 
are  generally,  or,  I  maysay,  universally  preva. 
lent  on  the  subject  The  illustraticwi,  I  am 
aware,  must,  to  many  of  ^ou,  have  ^meared 
very  tedious,  and  a  sufficient  exemphncation 
of  uiat  license  of  exhausting  occasionally^yoiir 
attention,  and,  perhaps,  too,  your  patience,  of 
which  I  claimed  the  right  of  exercise,  when, 
ever  it  should  appear  to  me  necessary,  to  make 
any  important,  but.  abstract,  truth  fiuniliar  to 
your  mind.  I  shall  not  regret,  however,  any 
temporary  feeling  of  weariness  which  I  may 
Inve  occasioned,  by  dwelling  on.  this  great 
fundamental  subject,  if  I  have  succeeded  in. 
making  familiar  to  your  minds,  the  truth  s 
which  I  wished  to  impress  on  them,  and  hav  6 
freed  you  from  those  fidse  notions  of  oocul  t 
and  unintelligible  agency  in  causes,  as  some**^ 
thing  different  from  the  mere  causes  or  ante- 
cedents themselves,  which  appear  to  me  ta 
have  retarded,  in  a  very  singidar  degree,  the 
progress  of  philosophy, — ^not  merely,  by  ha- 
bituating the  mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  use  of 
language,  to  which  it  truly  affixes  no  meaning, 
thcnigh  even  this  evil  is  one  of  very  serious  in- 
jury in  its  general  effect^, — but  l^  misdirect- 
ing its  inquiries,  and  leading  it,  from  the  sim 
plicity  of  nature,  in  which  every  glance  is  tnuh- 
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and  everj  itep  b  pro^ren,  to  bewilder  itself, 
with  the  TertMl  niTBteries  of  the  schools,  where 
there  is  no  refreshment  of  truth  to  the  ere, 
that  is  wearied  with  wandering  only  from  soa- 
dow  to  shadow,  and  where  there  is  all  the  &- 
tigne  of  continna]  pfogress,  without  the  ad- 
?ance  of  a  single  step. 

Even  those  phikMophen,  who  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  perceive,  that  man  can  nev«  dis- 
cover any  thing  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
but  a  succession  of  events,  that  follow  each 
other  m  resular  series,  and  who,  aooordingly, 
recomroend  the  obaervstion  and  anangement 
of  these  regular  antecedents  and  consequents 
.as  the  only  attainable  objects  of  philosophy, 
yet  found  this  very  advice,  on  the  distinction 
of  what  they  have  termed  efficient  causes,  as 
difierent  from  the  physical  causes,  or  simple 
antecedentR,  to  which  they  advise  us  to  de- 
vote our  whole  attention.  There  are  certain 
secret  causes,  they  say,  continually  opendng 
in  the  production  of  every  change  which  we 
observe,  and  causes  whidi  alone  deserve  the 
name  of  efficient ;  but  they  are,  at  the  same 
time^  careful  to  tell  us,  that,  aldiough  these 
causes  are  constantly  operating  before  us,  and 
are  all  whidi  are  truly  acting  before  us,  we 
must  not  hope  that  we  ahall  ever  be  able  to 
detect  one  of  them ;  and,  indeed,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  every  attempt  to  discover  the  efficient 
causes  of  phenomena, — repeated  in  endless 
varieties  of  precept  or  reproof, — is  the  founds 
ation  of  all  tlieir  rules  of  philosophising;  as  if 
the  veiy  infonnation,^>that  what  we  are  to 
consider  exclusively,  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, is  far  less  important^  tiian  what  we  are 
studiously  to  omitr— were  not,  of  itself  more 
powerful,  in  stimuhiting  our  curiosity  to  at^ 
tempt  the  forbidden  seuch,  than  any  prohibi- 
tior  could  be  in  repressing  it.  "  Felix  qui  po- 
tuit  rerum  oognoscere  causes."  This  will  for 
ever  be  the  feeling  of  the  inquirer,  while  he 
thinks  that  tlwre  are  any  causes,  more  than 
those,  whkh  he  has  already  investigated.  Even 
Newton  himself,  that  sagest  of  observers  and 
reasoners,  who  could  nj,  vrith  the  rimplicity 
of  pure  philosophy,  "  Hifpc^naeM  turn  fitgo,'* 
•  yet  showed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  one  of  the 
most  hypothetMal  of  his  Queries,  that  he  vrss 
not  exempt  from  the  error  which  he  wished  to 
;  disoounige-.-that  inordinate  love  of  the  un- 
known, which  must  always  lead  those,  who 
,  believe  that  there  is  something  intermedi- 
ate and  undiscovered  truly  existing  between 
I  events,  to  feel  the  anxious  diss^isfiiction  of 
1  incomplete  inquiry,  m  oonsiderii^  the  mere 
\  antecedents  and  consequents  which  nature  ex- 
|hibits,  and  to  turn,  therefore,  as  if  for  com- 
fort, to  anv  third  prcumstance,  which  can  be 
intreduoed^  without  obvious  absurdity,  as  a 
sort  of  connecting  link,  between  the  pairs  of 
events.  To  suppose,  that  the  mind  shouki  not 
have  this  disposition,  would,  indeed,  be  to 
suppose  it  void  of  that  principle  of  curiosity, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  inquiry  of  any 


kind.  He  who  could  believe,  that,  between 
all  the  visible  phenomena,  there  are  certain 
invisible  agencies  continually  operating,  which 
have  as  rnl  an  existence  as  all  diat  he  per- 
ceives, and  could  yet  content  himself  with 
numbering  the  visible  phenomena,  and  giving 
them  names,  without  any  endeavour  to  disco- 
ver the  intervening  powers,  by  which  he  is 
constandy  sunounded,  or  at  least  to  form 
slight  guess,  as  to  that  universal  ma^ 
IT,  by  which  he  conceived  all  the  ^ron- 
ders  ot  nature  to  be  wrought,  must  be  abeing 
as  difoent  from  the  common  intellectual  be^ 
jngs  of  this  earth,  as  the  perfect  sage  of  the 
Stoics  from  the  fiafl  creatiues,  of  mingled  vice 
and  virtue,  that  live  and  erraround  us.  That, 
in  considering  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we 
should  confine  our  attention  to  the  mere  an- 
tecedents and  consequents,  which  succeed 
each  other  in  regukr  series,  is  unquestionably 
the  soundest  advice  that  can  be  given.  But 
it  is  sound  advice,  for  this  reason  more  than 
any  other,  that  the  regular  series  is,  in  truth, 
all  that  constitutes  the  phenomena,  and  that 
to  search  for  any  thing  more,  is  not  to  have 
an  unattsinable  object  in  view,  but  to  have 
no  conceivable  object  whatever.  Then  only 
can  the  inquirer  be  expected  to  content  hiai- 
self  with  observing  and  daning  the  sequences, 
which  nature  presents  to  us  spontaneously,  or 
in  obedience  to  our  art,  when  ne  is  convinced, 
that  all  the  substances  which  exist  in  die 
universe — €k>d  and  the  things  which  he  has 
created — are  every  thing  which  truly  exists  in 
the  universe,  to  wluch  nothing  can  be  added, 
which  is  not  itself  a  new  substance;  that 
there  can  be  nothing  in  the  events  of  nature^ 
therefore,  but  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
which  are  present  in  them^  and  that  these, 
accordingly,  or  nothing,  are  the  very  causes 
and  effects  which  he  is  desirous  of  investigat- 
iBg. 

Aha  this  examination  of  the  notions  con- 
nected with  the  unifonn  successions  of  events, 
our  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  hypothetical  inquiry,  which  we 
found  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  imperfection  of 
our  senses,  that  renders  it  impossible  for  us 
to  Imow  whether  we  have  observea  the  whole 
train  of  sequences  in  any^  phenomenon,  horn 
our  inability  to  distinguisn  tiie  various  ele- 
ments that  may  be  the  sulijectB  of  minute 
cfaanffes  unobserved. 

We  are  hence  eager  to  supply,  by  a  little 
guesa-woik  of  fancy,  the  parts  unobserved, 
and  suppose  defidendes  in  our  observation 
where  there  may  trulv  have  been  none ;  till 
at  length,  by  this  habitual  process,  eveiy  phe. 
nomenon  becomes,  to  our  imagination,  the 
sign  of  something  intermediate  as  its  cause, 
the  discovery  of  which  is  to  be  an  expknation 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  mere  succession  of 
one  event  to  another  mean,  to  us,  very  dif. 
ficult  to  be  conceived,  hecauae  it  wants  that  ! 
intervening  something,  which  we  have  leamccl 
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tooooriderasaeause:  but  there  Mentt  to  be 
DO  longer  uij  mystery,  if  we  can  only 
HHnetlitiig  mtenrening  between  them,  an' 
dins  sQooeed  m  doabl^;  the  difficulty, 
we  flatter  ourselves  with  having  removed ; 
ance,  by  the  insertion  of  another  link,  we 
most  now  have  two  seq[uenoes  of  events  in- 
stead of  one  simple  sequence.  This  tendency 
of  the  imagiiiati«i  to  ronn  and  rest  in  hypo- 
dicscc,  eg,  in  other  words,  to  suppose  sub- 
stances present  and  operating,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  no  direct  proof, — we  ibund 
to  be  one  great  source  of  error  in  our  practice 
of  philosophinng. 

Another  source  of  error  we  found  to  be  the 
aw  great  extension  of  what  are  termed  gene- 
ral laws ;  which,  though  a  less  enror  in  itself 
is  jec,  in  one  respect,  mate  dangerous  than 
the  former;  because  it  is  the  error  of  better  un- 
dentancUngs, — of  underBtandings  that  would 
not  readily  611  into  the  extravagant  follies  of 
h jpotheseay  but  acknowledge  the  essential  ira- 
portsnee  of  induction,  and  tdhk  they  are  ^o- 
ceedii^  on  it  without  the  slightest  deviation, 
■Imost  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are 
abandoning  it  for  conjecture.  To  observe 
the  regular  series  of  antecedents  and  oonse- 
qaents,  and  to  dass  these  as  similar  or  dis- 
similar, are  all  which  plulosopheis  can  do  with 
complete  certainty.  But  there  is  a  constant 
tendimcy  in  the  mind,  to  convert  a  general 
law  into  a  unlYersal  law  $  to  suppose,  after  a 
wide  induction,  that  what  is  true  of  many  sub- 
stances that  have  a  yeiy  striking  analogy,  is  as 
certainly  true  of  all  that  have  this  striking  ana*- 
logy ;  and  that  what  is  true  of  them  in  certain 
circnmstances,  is  true  of  them  in  all  drcum- 
stsnoes ;  or,  at  least,  in  all  circumstances  which 
are  not  remarkably  di&rent  The  widest  in- 
duction which  we  can  make,  however,  is  still 
limited  in  its  nature;  and,  though  we  may 
have  observed  substances  in  many  situations, 
there  may  be  some  new  situations,  in  which 
cfa^  erent  may  be  different,  or  even,  perhaps, 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  we  should  have 
predicted,  by  reasoning  firom  the  mere  analogy 
of  other  drcnnistances.  It  appeared  to  me 
necesaarv',  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the 
very  ambiguous  manner  in  which  writers  on 
this  higgler  branch  of  logic  speak  of  reasoning 
from  general  laws  to  particularB,  to  warn  you, 
that  the  application  to  particulars  can  be  xnade 
with  oertain^r  only  to  the  very  particulars  be- 
fore observed  and  generalized ;  and  that,  how- 
ever analogous  other  particulars  may  seem, 
the  application  of  the  general  law  to  them  ad- 
mits only  of  probability,  which  may,  indeed, 
as  the  induction  has  been  wider,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  observed  analogy  more  nume- 
rous, approadi  more  or  less  to  certainty,  but 
must  always  be  short  of  it,  even  in  its  nearest 
approximation. 

Such,  then,  is  physical  inquiry,  both  as  to 
Hs  objects,  and  its  mode  of  procedure,  parti- 


culariy  as  it  regards  the  univerMwhfaoiit;  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  our  inquiry  in  the  in. 
terual  world  of  thought  are,  in  every  respect^ 
similar.  The  same  great  otrjects  are  to  be 
had  in  view,  and  no  other,— 4he  analysis  of 
what  is  complex,  and  the  observation  and  aiu 
rangement  of  the  sequences  of  phenomena,  as 
renectively  antecedent  and  consequent 

in  this  respect,  also,  I  may  remark,  tiie 
philosophy  of  matter  and  the  philosophy  of 
mind  completely  agree ;  that,  m  both  equally, 
our  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  phenomena 
whidi  thev  exhibit  We  give  the  name  of 
matter  to  the  unknown  cause  of  various  feel- 
ings which,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
it  is  impossibk  for  us  not  to  refer  to  some* 
thing  external  as  their  cause.  What  it  is,  in- 
dependent of  our  perception,  we  know  not ; 
but,  aa  the  sutrject  of  our  perception,  we  re- 
gard it  as  that  which  is  extended,  and  cons», 
ouently  divisible,  impenetrable,  rootale;  and 
these  qualities,  or  whatever  other  qualitiea  we 
may  tUnk  necesaary  to  inchide  for  expressing 
the  perticukr  substances  that  afiect  our  senses 
variously,  constitute  our  whole  definition  of 
matter,  becauae,  in  troth,  they  constitute  our 
whole  knowledge  of  it^  To  suppose  us  to 
know  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  absolute  independ- 
ence of  our  perception,  would  be  mamifestly 
absurd ;  since  it  is  only  by  our  perception,-* 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  feelings  of^  our  mind^ 
that  it  can  be  knovro  to  us  at  all ;  and  these 
mere  feelings  of  the  mind  must  depend,  at 
least,  as  much  on  the  laws  of  the  mind  afiect- 
ed,  as  on  the  kwB  of  the  substance  that  afiecte 
it  Whatever  knowledge  we  may  acquire  of 
it,  therefore,  is  relative  only,  and  must  be  re- 
lative, in  aU  circumstances ;  though,  instead 
of  the  few  senses  which  connect  us  with  it  at 
present,  we  were  endowed  with  as  many  senses 
as  there  are,  perhaps,  qualities  of  matter,  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  at  present  inoqpable  of 
distinguishing ;  the  only  effect  of  such  increas- 
ed  number  of  senses  being,  to  render  more 
qualities  of  matter  known  to  us,  not  to  make 
matter  known  to  us  in  its  Tery  essence,  as  it 
exists  without  rehtion  to  mind. 

**  Tell  me,**  says  ftCcromegBs,  an  inhabitant 
of  one  of  the  planets  of  the  Do^  Star,  to  the 
secretarv  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
phmet  Saturn,  at  which  he  had  recently  ar- 
rived in  a  journey  through  the  heavens^— 
'^  Tell  me,  now  many  senses  have  the  men 
on  your  globe?**— -I  quote,  as  periiape  the 
name  has  already  informed  you,  from  an  in- 
genious philosophic  romance  of  Voltaire,  wh^ 
from  various  allumons  in  the  work,  has  evi- 
dently had  Fontenelle,  the  illustrious  secretaiy 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sdences,  m  view, 
in  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  Saturnlan 
secretary. — "  We  have  seventy-two  senses," 
answered  the  academician,  '*  anq  we  are,  every 
day,  complaining  of  the  smallneas  of  the  num- 
ber. Our  imaginadoa  goes  far  beyond  our 
wants.     What  are  seventy-two  senses  <  and 
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horn  MM  a  bounduy,  even  for  beings  with 
such  limited  perceptions,  to  be  eooped  up 
withtn  our  nag  and  our  five  moons !  In  spite 
of  our  cariosity,  and  in  spite  of  as  many  pas- 
sions as  can  result  from  six  docen  of  senses, 
ure  find  our  hours  hang  very  heavily  on  our 
hands,  and  can  ahrsys  find  time  enough  for 
yawning."—"  I  can  very  well  believe  it,"  says 
Microinegas,  '*for,  in  our  gkbe,  we  have  verv 
near  one  thousand  senses ;  and  ye^  with  all 
these,  we  feel  continually  a  sort  of  listless  in- 
quietude  sod  vague  desire,  which  are  for  ever 
telling  us  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  there 
are  beiMB  infinitely  nearer  perfection.  I  have 
tmveUed  a  good  deal  in  the  universe.  I  have 
seen  many  dasses  of  mortals  &r  beneath  us, 
and  many  as  much  superior;  but  I  have 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  any,  who 
had  not  always  more  desires  than  real  neces- 
stties  to  occupy  their  fife.  And,  pray,  how 
long  may  you  Satumians  live,  with  your  few 
aenses  ?"  continued  the  Siiian.  «  Ah !  but 
a  very  short  time,  indeed  1"  said  the  little 
man  oi  Saturn,  with  a  sigh.  *«  It  is  the  same 
with  w^"  said  the  traveller ;  **  we  are  for  ever 
oompkmmg  of  the  shortness  of  Kfe.  It  must 
be  an  umvorsal  law  of  nature."  Alas !"  said 
the  Satnmian,  **we  live  only  five  hundred 
great  revolutions  of  the  sun,  Twhich  is  pretty 
raudi  about  fifteen  thousana  years  of  our 
counting.)  You  see  well,  that  this  is  to  die 
almost  the  moment  one  is  bom.  Our  ex- 
istence is  a  point — our  duration  an  instant — 
our  globe  an  atom.  Scarcely  have  we  begun 
to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  d^rth 
rushes  in  upon  us,  before  we  can  have  acquir- 
ed  any  tlung  like  experience.  As  for  roe,  I 
cannot  venture  even  to  think  of  any  project 
I  feel  myself  but  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean ;  and,  espedally  now,  when  I  look  to 
you  and  to  myself,  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed 
of  die  ridiculous  appearance  which  I  make  in 
the  universe." 

^  If  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  philo- 
sopher," replied  Micromegas,  "  I  should  be 
afndd  of  distressing  you,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  our  life  is  seven  hundred  times  longer 
than  yours.  But  what  is  even  that?  and, 
when  vre  come  to  the  last  moment,  to  have 
lived  a  single  day,  and  to  have  lived  a  whole 
eternity,  amount  to  the  very  same  thing,  f 
have  been  in  countries  where  they  live  a  thou- 
sand times  longer  than  with  us ;  and  I  have 
always  found  them  murmuring,  just  as  we  do 
ourselves.  But  you  have  seventy-two  senses, 
and  they  must  luive  told  you  something  about 
your  ^obe.  How  many  properties  has  mat- 
ter with  you  ?"  "  If  you  mean  essential  pro- 
perties," said  the  Satumian,  <'  without  which 
our  globe  could  not  subsist  we  count  three 
hundred,  extension,  impenetrability,  mobility, 
gravity,  divisibility,  and  so  forth."  "  That 
small  number,"  replied  the  gigantic  treveller, 
"  may  be  sufiident  for  the  views  which  the 
Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  to  ^ur 


narrow  habitation.  Your  globe  is  little ;  its 
mhabitants  are  so  too.  You  have  few  senses ; 
your  matter  has  few  qualities.  Li  all  this* 
Providence  has  suited  you  most  happily  to 
each  other." 

'*  The  academician  was  more  and  more  as- 
tonished vrith  every  thing  which  the  tnveUer 
told  him.  At  length,  after  communicating  to 
each  other  a  little  of  what  tiiey  knew,  and  a 
peat  deal  of  what  they  knew  not,  and  reascm- 
mg,  as  well  and  as  ill,  as  philosophers  usually 
do»  they  resolved  to  set  out  together,  on  a  lit- 
tle tour  of  the  universe."* 

That,  with  the  one  thousand  senses  of  the 
Sirian,  or  even  the  seventy-two  senses  of  the 
inhabitant  of  Saturn,  our  notions  of  matter 
would  be  very  different  from  what  they  are  at 
present,  cannot  be  doubted ;  since  we  should 
assign  to  it  qualities,  corresponding  vrith  all 
the  varieties  of  our  six  doaen  or  one  thousand 
dasses  of  sensations.  But,  even  with  all  these 
sensations,  it  is  evident,  that  we  should  still 
know  aa  little  of  matter,  independent  of  the 
phenomena  which  it  exhibits  in  relation  to  us, 
as  we  know  at  this  moment.  Our  definition 
of  it  would  comprehend  more  phenomena; 
but  it  would  still  be  a  definition  of  its  pheno- 
mena only.  We  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
fill  up  the  Satumian  catalogue  of  three  hun- 
dred essential  properties,  but  these  would  be 
still  onl^  the  rehitions  of  matter  to  our  own 
peroeption.  A  change  in  the  mere  suscepti- 
bility of  our  organs  of  sense,  or  of  (ftn-  sentient 
mind,  would  be,  relatively  to  us,  like  a  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  tfarngs,  communicating, 
as  it  were,  new  properties  to  every  object 
around  us.  A  single  sense  additional,  in  man, 
might  thus  be  to  external  nature,  like  the 
creation  of  the  sun,  when  he  first  burst  upon 
it  in  splendour,  **  like  the  god  of  the  new 
world,"  and  pouring  everywhere  his  own  ef- 
fulgence, seemed  to  shed  on  it  the  very  beau- 
ties which  he  only  revealed. 

If  our  knowledge  of  matter  be  relative  onl  v, 
our  knowledge  of  muid  is  equally  so.  We 
know  it  only  as  susceptible  of  feelings  that 
have  already  existed ;  and  its  susceptibilities 
of  feelings  which  have  not  arisen,  but  which 
may,  in  other  circumstances,  arise,  we  know 
as  little,  as  the  blind  can  be  supposed  to  know 
of  colours,  or  as  we,  witii  all  our  senses,  know 
of  the  qualities  which  matter  might  odiibit  to 
us,  if  our  own  organization  were  diflerent.  Of 
the  essence  of  mind,  then,  we  know  nothing, 
but  in  relation  to  the  states  or  feelings  that 
form,  or  have  formed,  our  momentary  con- 
sciousness. Our  knowledge  is  not  alM>olute 
but  relative;  though,  I  must  confess,  that 
the  term  relative  is  applied,  in  an  unusual 
manner,  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
relative  and  correlative  are  the  same.     It  is 


•  Voltairt  (EuvvM,  torn,  xi  v.  p.  98—101.    4to  edit  of 
1771. 
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the  same  indiridiial  mind, 
'  iriiKli,  in  intdectual  inTestigatioa,  is  at  onoe 
the  otgeeC  and  the  obflerrer.  But  this  noble 
endowmeot  of  memorr,  with  which  our  Crea^ 
tor  has  bleaaed  us,  scilTes  all  the  mystery  of 
this  flngdar  panadcBL  In  oonaeqnence  of  this 
ooe  finnlty,  our  mind,  simple  and  imhrisible 
as  it  truly  is,  is,  as  it  were,  multiplied  and  ex- 
tended, ezpaading  itself  over  that  long  series 
of  Kositions  and  emotions,  in  which  it  seems 
10  Etc  again,  and  to  live  with  many  lives. 
Bot  for  memory,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  die  idation  of  thought  to  thought  could 
not  have  been  peroeiv^ ;  and  that  hence 
there  could  have  been  no  phfloaophy  whatever, 
inteflectaal  or  moral,  phvsieal  or  metaphydcaL 
To  this  wonderful  enaowment,  thai,  virhich 
gives  us  the  past  to  compare  witii  the  present, 
we  owe  that  moat  wonderfol  of  relations,  of 
vUch  the  same  being  is  at  once  the  olject 
and  die  solgect,  contemplatiiig  itself  in  the 
nme  manner,  as  it  casts  its  view  on  objects 
that  are  distant  from  it,  compaiing  thought 
with  thoi^t,  emotion  with  emotion,  approv- 
iBg  its  own  moral  actions,  with  the  compla- 
cency widi  whidi  it  looks  on  the  virtues  of 
tfaoae  whom  it  admires  and  loves,  in  the  most 
RiDote  nation  or  age,  or  passing  sentence  on 
H>d(  as  if  on  a  wretch  whom  it  loathed,  that 
was  trembling  with  conscious  delinquency, 
jmder  the  inquisition  of  a  severe  and  all- 
nwwingjudje. 

,  The  past  feelings  of  the  mind,  then,  are,  as 
itwere^  oljectB  present  to  the  mind  itself, 
•nd  acquire,  thus  truly,  a  sort  of  refaitive  ex- 
isteooe,  which  enables  us  to  daas  the  pheno- 
mena of  our  own  spiritual  being  as  we  class 
tbe  phenomena  of  the  worid  without  The 
mind  is  that  which  we  know  to  have  been 
■wcepcibie  of  all  the  variety  of  feelings  winch 
we  remember ;  and  it  is  only  as  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  all  these  varieties  of  feeling,  that  we 
jwbjve  any  kiiowle4ge  of  it.  We  define  it, 
°*n^fore,  l^  stating  ita  various  sosceptibili- 
ntt,  induding  more  or  fewer  of  these,  in  our 
TOJition,  as  we  may  either  have  observed  or 
'^cmenibered  more  or  less,  or  generalized  more 
*  1«8  what  we  have  observed  and  remem- 
i^^i^ ;  pedsely  as,  in  our  definition  of  mat- 
^Vwe  include  more  or  fewer  qualities,  ao- 
^^f*"?  to  the  extent  of  our  previous  obser- 
^m?  *°^  arrangement 

That  we  know  matter,  only  as  relative  to 
^own  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  it, 
!*^  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of 
'^J^iuch  we  are  able  to  acquire;  and,  in^ 
^^  H  is  only  as  it  is  capable  of  afiecting  us, 
^dieknowledgeof  itcanbe  of  any  direct 
^  immediate  utility.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
"*  ▼wy  absurdity  of  contradiction,  to  sup- 
P<Me  oiinelves  acquainted  with  qualities  which 
'^"'^  fSdtt  Hs.  But,  even  though  this  were 
U^'Bible^  how  proh*:  ass  would  the  knowledge 
p  compared  vrith  the  knowledge  of  the  qua- 
lities which  are  capable  -of  affecting  us ;  like 


the  knowledge  of  the  seasons  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  or  of  the  pknets  that  have  the  Dog 
Star  he  their  sun,  compared  with  the  mora 
important  knowledge  of  the  seaaons  of  our 
own  p^lobe,  by  whidh  we  have  the  comfort  of 
antiapatiBg,  in  the  laboun  of  spring,  the 
abunduice  of  autumn,  and  gather  m  autumn 
the  fruits,  which,  as  products  of  venial  hibonr, 
are  truly  fruits  of  the  spring. 

To  Imow  matter,  even  rehtively,  as  our  li- 
mited senses  allow  us  to  know  it,  is  to  have 
knowledge  which  can  scarcely  be  called  li- 
mited. Nothing  indeed  can  seem  more  nar* 
row  in  extent,  if  we  think  only  of  the  snoall 
number  of  our  aenses,  by  which  aJone  the 
oonununication  can  be  earned  on.  But  what 
infinity  of  objects  has  nature  presented  to  each ! 
In  the  mere  forms  and  colours  that  strike  our 
eves,  what  splendid  ^nuriety !  the  profusion  of 
ail  things,  that  bloom  or  live,  the  earth,  the 
oosan,  the  universe,  and  almost  God  himself 
qipearing  to  our  very  senses,  in  the  excellence 
and  beauty  of  the  works  wfaiidi  He  has  made  * 

It  is  the  same,  with  respect  to  the  mind, 
though  we  know  it  only  by  its  susceptibilities 
of  a&ction,  in  the  various  feelings  of  our  mo- 
mentai^  consciousness ;  and  cannot  hope  to 
know  it  but  as  the  permanent  subiect  of  all 
these  separate  consciousnesses ;  to  know  thus 
relatively  only,  the  affections  even  of  one  single 
substance,  is  to  have  a  field  of  the  most  bound- 
less andinexhaustibtewonderseverpresent  and 
open  to  our  inquiry  I  It  may  be  said  to  com-  • 
prebend  every  thing  which  we  perceive,  and 
remember,  and  imagine,  and  compare,  and  ad- 
mire ;  all  those  mysterious  processes  of  thought 
which,  in  the  happy  efforts  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet,  are  concerned  in  the  production 
of  their  noblest  results,  and  which  are  not  less 
deserving  of  our  r^^ard,  as  they  are  every  mo- 
ment  exercised  by  all,  in  the  humble  intellec- 
tual functions  of  common  life.  In  analysing 
and  arranging  the  mental  phenomena,  then, 
we  consider  phenomena,  that  are  diventified, 
indeed,  in  individuals,  but,  as  species,  are  still 
common  to  all ;  for  there  is  no  power  posses- 
sed by  the  most  comprehensive  intellect, 
which  it  does  not  share,  in  some  proportion, 
with  the  dullest  and  rudest  of  mankind.  All 
men  perceive,  remember,  reason, — all,  to  a 
certain  degree  at  least,  form  their  little  theories 
both  physical  and  metaphysical,  of  the  conduct  ' 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  of  the  passing  events 
of  nature ;  and  all,  occasionally,  enliven  their 
social  intercourse  or  their  solitanr  hours,  with 
inventions  of  &ncy,  that  last  but  for  a  moment 
indeed,  and  are  not  worthy  of  lasting  longer,  but 
whichare  products  of  the  same  species  of  intel- 
lectual energy,  that  gave  existence  to  those  glo- 
rious works,  to  which  ages  have  listened  with 
increosing  reverence,  and  which,  immortal  as 
the  snirits  that  produced  them,  are  yet  to  com- 
mand the  veneration  of  every  future  age.  "When 
we  see  before  us,  in  its  finished  magnificence,  a 
temple  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Bdngi  and  almost  worthy  of  being  filled 
trith  his  presence,  we  searody  think,  that  it  is 
erected  according  to  the  same  simple  princi- 
ples, and  formed  of  the  same  stone  and  mortar, 
as  the  plain  dwellings  around  as,  adapted  to  the 
houriy  an^  humble  uses  of  domestic  life ;  and 
by  a  simihur  illusion,  when  we  consider  the 
splendid  worin  of  intdlectnal  art,  we  can 
scarcely  bring  omselYes  to  think,  that  genius 
is  but  a  form  of  generd  tendencies  of  associ- 
ation, of  which  all  partake ;  and  that  its  mag- 
nifioNit  conceptions,  therefore,  rise,  according 
to  the  same  simple  hiws  whidi  regukte  die 
course  of  thoufiht  of  the  Tulgar.  In  ^is  uni. 
reEsality  of  diflusion  as  general  tendencies, 
that  may  be  Taziodslr  excited  by  Taiyhig  car- 
cumstances,  our  inteuectnal  powers  are  simi- 
lar to  those  other  principles  of  our  nature^— 
our  emotions,  and  whatever  feeU^gs  more  im- 
mediately  connected  with  moral  action  have 
been  usittlly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  our 
active  powers.  In  the  philosophy  of  both,  we 
consider,  not  a  few  distinguishea  individuals, 
as  if  possessed  of  principles  essentially  distinct 
in  landfbutthespede^man.  They  are  to  be 
found  wherever  there  is  a  human  being ;  and 
we  do  not  infer  with  more  certainty,  mnen  we 
perceive  the  impression  of  a  foot  upon  the  saiid, 
that  man  has  been  there,  than  we  expect  to  find 
in  him,  whatever  may  be  his  state  of  barbar- 
ism or  civilization,  some  form  of  the  common 
powers,  and  passions,  vHiich,  though  directed 
perhaps  to  different  olijects,  we  have  felt  and 
witncBsed  in  the  society  around  us. 

"  The  two-lege^ed  animat,"  savs  Dr  Reid, 
'*  that  eats  of  nature's  dainties  what  his  taste 
or  appetite  craves,  and  satisfies  his  thirst  at 
the  crystal  fountain ;  who  propagates  his  kind 
as  occasion  and  lust  prompt ;  repels  injuries, 
and  takes  alternate  labour  and  repose  ;  is  like 
a  tree  in  the  forest,  purely  of  nature's  growth. 

**  But  this  same  savage  has  within  him  the 
seeds  of  the  logician,  Uie  man  of  taste  and 
breeding,  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the  man 
of  virtue,  and  the  saint ;  which  seeds,  though 
planted  in  his  mind  by  nature,  ye^  through 
want  of  culture  and  exercise,  must  lie  for  ever 
buried,  and  be  hardly  peroeivable,  by  lumself, 
or  by  others."*  Even  of  those  passions  of 
a  prouder  kind,  which  attract  our  attention 
onl^  when  they  are  on  a  theatre  that  allows 
theur  full  display,  some  vestiges  are  to  be 
traced  universally ;  though,  in  difiierent  indivi- 
duals, they  may  exist  vrith  very  different  de- 
grees of  influence,  and  though  their  influence, 
according  to  the  degree  of  power  possessed  by 
the  individual,  may  be  attended  with  very  dif- 
ferent consequencei.  V>  the  few,  or  the  many 
comprehended  within  the  wide  or  narrow 
drde,  to  which  his  power  extends. 


*  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  Tntrcxt.  p.  7-    8vo 


*'  No'.  Um  aloM, 

Each  ▼illager  has  his  anMuoDtoo j 
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MaToi  build  their  Uttle  BAykim  of  itaw. 


Echo  Uie  proud  Auyiien  in  their  heartk 
7,  Behold  the  wooden  of  my  roi^**' 
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It  is  this  universal  diffusion  of  sympathies 
and  emodona,  indeed,  which  gives  its  whole 
fofce  to  morality,  as  a  univenal  obligation ; 
and  renders  ethics  truly  a  science. 

Nature,  in  requiring  the  fruits  of  virtue  from 
all,  has  not  fixed  the  seeds  of  it  only  in  afew 
breasts.  '<  Nulli  jpnedusa  virtus  est ;  omnibus 
patet,  omnes  admittit,  omnes  invitat,  ingenuos, 
uberdnos,  servos,  reges  et  exsules ;  non  eligit 
domum,  nee  censum ;  mido  homine  contents 
est  "f  Virtue  has  no  pardiJ  lavours  or  exda- 
»ons.  She  is  open  to  all,  she  admits  all,  sbe 
invites  alL  She  asks  no  wealth  nor  ancestry ; 
but  she  asks  the  man,— 4be  master  or  the  slave, 
the  cottager  and  his  lord,  the  sovereign  end  tbe 
exile. 

Though  we  know  mind,  then,  only  relative- 
ly, in  the  series  of  feelings,  of  which  we  ar; 
conscious,  as  we  know  matter  relatively  in  the 
series  of  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  our 
observation,  we  have,  in  this  relative  know- 
ledge, subjects  worthy  oi  the  contemplation 
of  beings  permitted,  in  these  shadowings  of  a 
higher  power,  to  trace  some  fiunt  iman  of 
the  very  majesty  which  formed  them.  Even 
of  the  humblest  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
various  affections,  sensitive,  intellectus],  and 
moral,  that  arise  m  it  as  affections  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  are  truly  admirable ;  and  whatan 
increase  of  sublimity  do  they  acquire,  in  minds 
of  higher  powen !  But  still,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  even  in  minds  tbe  most  sab 
lime,  as  much  as  in  the  most  humble,  all  which 
can  be  trulv  known  is  the  successive  pheno- 
mena which  they  exhibit,  not  the  essence  of 
the  spiritual  substance  itself;  and  that,  even 
of  these  successive  phenomena,  though  we  be- 
come gradually  acquainted  with  more  and 
more,  we  probably  never  can  amve  at  any 
bound  which  is  to  limit  their  number.  The 
suscepdbHities  of  the  mind,  by  whkdi,  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  it  may  exist  in  different 
states,  are  certainly  as  truly  infinite  as  the 
space  which  surrounds  us,  or  as  that  eternity 
which,  in  its  progress,  measures  the  successions 
of  our  feelings,  and  ail  the  other  changes  in 
the  universe.  Every  new  thought,  or  combi- 
nation of  thoughts,  is  in  truth  a  new  state  or 
affection,  or  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  and, 
therefore,  a  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  tlat 
new  affection,  as  an  original  quality  of  the 
mind ;  and  every  rise  in  knowledge,  from  4ge 
to  age,  and  from  inquirer  to  inquirer,  is  thus 
only  the  developement  of  susce^bilities  which 
the  mmd  possessed  before,  though  the  aicum  ■ 


•  Young's  Night  Thoughti,  ▼».  r.  aM-W7 
t  Senectt  de  Uenenciis,  nb.  iU  e.  IS. 
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I  idndi  aft  kit  cdkd  tliem  forth,  nerer 
aaCed  tiQ  the  moment  of  the  developement. 
Wlat  should  we  tfamk  of  the  half-naked  iet- 
igt  of  aorae  buhwoua  iaknd,  %  in  the  pride 
of  his  ignorance,  he  were  to  coneeive  hb  own 
tboaghts  mod  fedings  to  be  the  noblest  of 
wfaidi  the  hnmtn  intellect  is  capeble?  and, 
pohsin,  even  the  mind  of  a  Newton  is  but 
the  mmdof  tnch  a  savage,  oompared  with  what 
msn  is  hereafter  to  beoMne. 


LECTURE  X. 

THE  lAXB  SUBJBCTOOKTINUED. 

Gemtlkmem,  after  htying  down  the  general 
laws  of  phyaical  inquiry,  I  had  begun,  in  the 
oondasion  of  my  kst  Lecture,  to  consider 
than,  more  particukrly  in  their  rehttion  to  the 
itady  of  mind. 

One  very  iinportant  drenmstance  of  agree- 
ment, in  die  phvsical  investigations  of  mind 
and  matter,  we  foiuid  to  be,  that,  of  both  inat- 
ter  and  mind,  the  successive  phenomena  are 
all  which  we  truly  know,  though,  by  the  very 
eoDsbtntion  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  not  to  ascribe  ihese  to  some  permanent 
wbject.  MaxUT  is  the  permanent  suligect 
of  certain  oualitiesr— extension,  and  its  coo- 
seqoentdivisibifity, attraction, repulsion;  that 
is  to  ss^,  it  is  the  permanent  exhibiter  to  us 
of  certain  varying  phenomena  whidi  we  ob- 
■erve. '  Mind  is  the  permanent  snliject  of 
certain  qualities  or  states  or  affections  of  a 
different  claaa,  porrppfion,  memory,  reason, 
j<7»  grie(  love,  hate ;  that  is  to  say,  of  cer- 
tain varying  phenomena  of  whidi  we  are  con- 
fidoos.  What  matter  ie^  independent  of  our 
perception ;  what  mind  is,  independent  ci  its 
tempoiary  varieties  of  £eeling,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  discover;  since  whatever  new  know- 
ledge of  matter  we  can  suppose  ourselves  to 
acquire,  must  be  acquired  by  our  precepdon, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  relative  to  it;  and 
whatever  new  knowledge  we  can  suppose 
ourselves  to  acquire  of  mind,  must  be  itself 
•state  or  affection  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore, 
onl^  a  new  mental  phenomenon  to  be  added 
to  those  with  which  vre  were  before  acquaint- 
ed, aa  one  of  the  many  atates  in  which  the 
pcnaanent  substance  mmd  is  capable  of  ez- 
«inp. 

Since  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  our  own 
Miiga,  then,  that  substances  can  be  known 
to  7%,  beyoiid  these  reJations  it  would  be  vain 
for  Da  to  think  of  penetrating ;  as  vain  at  least, 
as  woold  be  the  attempts  of  the  deaf  to  dis- 
cover, by  a  process  of  rsasonmff,  the  nature 
of  the  sensations  of  sound,' or  of  the  blind  to 
^^ctciBune^  not  the  lines  of  direction  merely, 


in  which  the  various  ooloored  rays  of  light 
paaa  after  reftactiQD,«for  these  they  may  op- 
tically determine,  but  the  various  sensatioQS, 
corresponding  with  all  the  varieties  of  tint  into 
which  the  sunbeams  are  broken  by  the  drapa 
of  a  falling  shower.  The  substance  matter, 
the  substsnee  mind,  are,  in  this  re^wct,  to  the 
whole  race  of  metqthyrioal  inquirera,  what 
the  rainbow,  as  a  series  of  coloiirB,  is  to  op- 
ticians, who  have  never  seen. 

The  absurdity  of  such  inquiries,  into  any- 
thing more  than  the  mere  phenomena,  if  it  be 
not  sufiiciently  evident  of  itself  may,  perhqM, 
be  rendered  more  ifipaient,  by  a  very  easy  sup- 
position. Let  us  imagine  this  permanent  un- 
known substance  matter,  and  the  permanent 
unknown  substance  mind,  to  be  rendered,  by 
the  aame  divine  power  which-made  them,  dto- 
gether  different  m  their  own  absolute  essence, 
as  they  exist  independently,  but  to  exhibit  re 
latireqr,  precisely  the  same  phenomena  as  at 
present, — that  spring  and  summer,  and  au- 
tumn and  winter,  in  every  ifpearance  that  can 
aflect  our  organs  of  perc^on,  succeed  each 
other  as  now,  pouring  out  the  aame  proluaion 
of  foliage,  and  flowers,  and  firuita,  and,  after 
the  last  gladneas  of  the  Tintage  and  the  bar 
veat,  sweeping  the  few  lingering  blossoms, 
with  those  desokting  blasts,  which  seem  Uke 
the  very  desdoyers  of  nature,  while  they  are 
CHoly  leading  m,  with  greater  freshness,  under 
the  same  benevolent  eye  of  Heayen,  the  same 
delightful  circle  of  beauty  and  abundance, — 
that,  in  mind,  the  same  sensations  are  exdted 
by  the  same  ofcjects,  and  are  followed  by  the 
same  lemembrances,  and  comparisons,  and 
hopes,  and  fears ;  in  these  circumstances, 
while  all  the  phenomena  which  we  obaerve, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  con 
adons,  contmue  exactly  the  aame,  can  vre  be- 
lieve^  that  we  should  be  able  to  discover  the 
essential  chaise,  which,  aooordmg  to  this  sup- 
position, had  taken  place,  in  the  permanent 
subjects  of  these  unvaried  phenomena  I  And, 
i(  as  long  as  the  external  and  internal  pheno- 
mena continued  exactly  the  same,  we  should 
be  incspable  of  discovering,  or  even  suspe^et- 
ing^  the  slightest  change,  where  by  supposition 
there  had  been  a  change  ao  great,  how  absurd 
is  it  to  concdye  that  uie  dimiged  or  unduuip. 
ged  nature  of  the  substsnce  itself  as  it  exists 
independently  of  the  phenomenon,  ever  can 
become  knovm  to  ua. 

He,  indeed,  it  may  ahrays  safely  be  pre- 
sumed, knows  least  of  the  mind,  who  thinks 
that  he  knows  its  substance  best  '*Whatis 
the  soul  ?"  was  a  question  once  put  to  Mari- 
vauz.  **  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  he  answer- 
ed, <*  but  that  it  is  ^iritoal  and  immortal" 
«  Wed,"  said  his  friend,  «  let  us  ask  Fon. 
tenelle,  and  he  will  tell  us  what  it  is."  "  No," 
cried  Marivaux,  **  ask  any  body  but  Fonte- 
neUe,  for  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to  know 
any  mora  about  it  than  we  do." 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  only,  then,  that  oux 
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attentfon  w  to  be  given,  not  to  any  yam  in- 
quiries into  the  absolute  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances which  exhibit  the  phenomena.  This 
akme  is  legitimate  philosophy, — philosophy 
which  must  for  ever  retain  its  claim  to  our 
assent,  amid  the  rise  and  fidl  of  all  those 
qmrious  specuktions,  to  which  our  vanity  is 
so  fond  or  aiving  the  names  of  theorjr  and 
system.  Whatever  that  may  be,  in  itself, 
which  feels,  and  thinks,  and  wills, — if  our 
feelings^  and  thoughts,  and  volitions  be  the 
same,— -all  which  we  can  know,  and  compare, 
and  ariange,  must  be  the  same ;  and,  while 
we  confine  our  attention  to  these,  the  sene- 
rsl  htws  of  their  succession  which  we  infer, 
and  the  various  relations  which  they  seem  to 
bear  to  each  other,  may  be  admitted  equally 
by  those  whose  opinions,  as  to  the  absolute 
nature  of  the  fecaing  and  thinking  principle, 
differ  fimdamcntallj.  It  requires  no  peculiar 
•npposition,  or  belief,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  to  know,  that  its  trains  of  thought  are 
influcmoed  by  fonner  habits  or  casual  associa- 
tkms;  and  everr  (act,  whidi  the  immaterislist 
has  aociuatel^  observed  and  arranged,  with  re- 
spect to  the  influence  of  habit  or  association, 
may  thus,  with  equal  reason,  form  a  part  of 
the  intellectual  and  morsl  creed  of  the  mate- 
rialist also. 

On  these  two  syrtems  it  is  not  at  nresent 
my  intention  to  make  any  remarks ;  all  which 
I  wish,  now,  is  to  explain  to  you,  hovi^  inde- 
pendent the  real  philosophy  of  tbs  mind  is, 
of  any  fimdful  conjectures,  which  may  be 
formed,  with  respect  to  its  essence.  It 
diifers  from  these,  as  Mr  Stewart  has  well 
observed,  in  the  same  manner,  "as  the  in- 
quiries  of  Galileo,  oonceming  the  UW  of 
moving  bodies,  differ  from  the  disputes  of 
the  ancient  Sophists,  concerning  the  exist- 
ence and  the  nature  of.  motion,"  or  as  the 
conclusions  of  Newton,  with  respect  to  the 
Uw  of  gravitation,  differ  from  his  query  eon- 
oeming  the  mode  in  which  he  supposed  that 
gmvity  might  possibly  be  produced.  Hie  hy- 
pothecs^ involved  in  the  query,  you  may  ad- 
mit  orieject ;  the  oondusions,  with  respect  to 
the  kw  of  gravitation  itseli;  as  fiuras  rektes 
to  our  pknetsry  system,  axe,  I  may  say,  al- 
most  b^fond  your  power  of  njecting. 

The  philosophy  of  mind,  then,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  matter,  agree,  in  this  respect,  that 
our  knowledge  is,  in  both,  confined  to  the  mere 
phenomena.  Thevagree  also  in  die  two  ne- 
cies  of  inquir]|r  which  they  admit  The  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  matter,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  complex  and  susceptible  of  analvsis, 
or  they  may  be  considered  as  suocesive  m  a 
certain  order,  and  bearing,  therefore,  to  each 
other  the  reciprocal  relation  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects. 

That  we  can  know  the  phenomena,  only  as 
Ur  as  we  have  attended  to  their  sequences, 
and  that,  without  experience,  therefore,  it 


would  have  been  impoaaiUe  for  ns  to  predict 
any  of  their  suooeesionsy  k  equally  true,  in 
mind  as  in  matter.    Many  of  the  suocesskms, 
indeed,  are  so  kmiliar  to  us,  that  it  asay  sp- 
pear  to  you,  at  first,  very  difficult  to  conceive 
that  we  should  not  have  been  able,  at  least 
with  respect  to  them,  to  predict^  originally, 
what  antecedents  woidd  have  been  foUowed 
by  what  consequents.     We  may  aUow  cer- 
tainly, that  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
foresee  the  pleasure   which  we  receive  from 
the  finer  woiks  of  imitative  art— from  the  suc- 
cessions <v  co-existences,  in  music,  of  sounds, 
that,  considered  separately,  would  scaroelv  be 
cotmted  among  the  sources  of  delight — mm 
the  charm  of  versification,  that  depeada  on  ar- 
cumstanoes,  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  idtogether 
destroyed,  and  even  converted  into  pain  by  the 
change  of  qusntity  of  a  singk  syllable.     But 
that  the  remembrance  of  pleasure  should  not 
be  attended  with  desire  of  enjoyii^  it  again, 
seems  to  us  almost  inconsistent  with  the  very 
nature  of  the  pleasing  emotion.     In  like  man- 
ner, we  may  allow,  tmt  we  could  not  have  pre- 
dicted the  sympathy  which  we  feel  vrith  the 
dktresses  of  others,  when  they  arise  from 
causes  that  cannot  afiect  us,  and  yet  make,  for 
the  time,  the  agony,  which  we  merely  behold, 
a  part  of  our  own  existence.    But  xn  can 
scarcely  think,  that  we  require  any  experience, 
to  know,  that  the  contempktion  of  pain,  which 
we  may  ourselves  ha^-e  to  endure,  should  be 
the  cause  of  that  painful  feeling  to  which  we 
^ve  the  name  of  fear,  or  that  the  actual  suffer- 
uig  should  be  accompanied  with  the  desire  of 
relief.   The  truth  is,  however,  that,  in  all  these 
cases,  and  in  all  of  them  equally,  it  would  have 
been  impoasible,  but  for  expetienee,  to  predict 
the  consequent  of  any  of  the  antecedents.  The 
pleasure,  which  we  feel,  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  woric  of  art,  and  the  pain  which  we  feel 
at  die  sight  of  the  miserv  of  othcr^  are  as 
much  the  natural  effectsof  states  of  mind  pre- 
ceding them,  as  the  fear  of  pain  is  the  effect 
of  the  consideration  of  pain  as  hanging  over 
us.     Our  various  feelings,  simikr  or  dissimi- 
kr,  kindred  or  discordant,  are  all  mere  states 
of  the  mind ;  and  there  k  nothing,  in  any  one 
state  of  the  mind,  considered  in  itself,  which 
necessarily  involves  the  succession  of  any  other 
state  of  mind.     That  particular  state,  for  ex- 
ample, which  constitutes  the  mere  feeling  ot 
pain,  instead  of  being  attended  by  that  differ- 
ent state  which  constitutes  the  desire  ofheins 
freed  hem  pain,  might  have  continued  as  one 
uniform  feeling,  or  might  have  ceased,  and  been 
succeeded  by  some  other  state,  thovfgh  in  the 
original  adaptation  of  our  mentd  frame  by  that    _ 
Creator's  wisdom  which  planned  the  sequen- 
ces of  its  phenomena,  the  particular  affection, 
which  constitutes  desire,  had  not  been  one  of 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  affection  of  which 
the  mind  was  for  ever  to  be  susceptible.    , 

What  susceptibilities  the  mind  has  e^ibit- 
ed  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which  ^ 
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bsoecn  pbeedy  we  know,  and  they  haFebeen 
Emittd  to  a  certuB  nnmbety  eonenpoiidiiig 
with  the  fedingB  which  have  wiacB  m  these 
dinmirtnioea.  But  the  Ahiii|^t]r  Power, 
who  iiied  this  particular  number,  mjdhthaye 
DMiaeed  or  leaaened  the  number  at  Hie  plea- 
am^  iathe  nme  manner,  as  He  pup^t,  at 
HU  plearaie,  hare  multiplied  or  dimmiahed 
the  whole  number  of  His  animated  creatures ; 
ind,  where  there  has  been  no  limit  but  the 
win  of  the  fimiter,  it  is  experience  only  whidi 
cm  give  us  any  biowledge  of  the  actual  imi- 
titioD.  We  are  ahrays  too  much  inclined  to 
befiere,  that  we  know  what  must  have  been, 
because  we  kmnr  what  is;  and  to  suppose 
oonelves  acquainted,  not  merely  with  the 
gndous  ends  which  Supreme  Goodness  had 
in  view,  in  creatif^  us,  but  with  the  Tenr  ob- 
ject winch  eadi  separate  modification  oi  our 
■tellectasl  and  moial  constitution  was  in- 
tended toanswcr.  I  would  not,  indeed,  go  so 
hr  at  Pope,  in  that  passage  of  the  Essay  on 
Mini,  m  wUch  he  seems  to  imply,  that  our 
ignonnice  of  the  wise  and  hannonious  inten- 
tion of  Phmdence,  in  the  constitution  of  our 
BMBd,  is  like  the  ignorance  of  the  inferior  ani- 
Biab,  as  to  the  motives  which  influence  the 
Coffies  and  inconsbtendes  of  their  capridoua 


'  Wha  Am  proud  steed  Omaknaw,  wtaTinen  icttnim 
Hii  floT  eoime,  or  dfivet  him  (fa  the  plaim, 
Wbcn  the  dull  os»  why  now  he  breeks  the  dod. 
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Tiethn,  and  now  E^vt't  god,— 
JHB  tDeU  XDsn'i  pride  and  dobieH  eomprehcnd 
HBaccioD1^  wmdon%  heiiMfs,  ute  and  end  t 
^y  dotec,  mflterinff,  che^'d,  impelled  •  and  why 
This  hoar  a  ilave»  i£e  ncgct  a  deity."* 

Onr  Dirine  Author  has  not  left  us,  even  now, 
to  dadness  like  this.  We  know,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  use  and  end  of  our  actions  and 
pxtions,  because  we  know  who  it  is  who  has 
K>niied  us  to  do  and  to  bear;  and  who,  from 
His  own  moml  exceUenoe,  cannot  have  giveo 
^  any  susceptibility,  even  that  of  suffering, 
which  does  not  tend,  upon  the  whole,  to 
■iRngthen  virtue,  and  to  consecrate,  as  in 
■ooe  purifying  sacrifice,  the  sufferer  of  a  mo- 
ment to  aifiBctions  more  holy,  and  happiness 
more  divine.  Yet,  though  we  know,  in  this 
9Qiend  sense,  our  action's,  passion's,  being's 
™«  sad  end,  as  subservient  to  the  universal 
pan  of  Infinite  Goodness,  we  are  not  so  well 
■oqoabted  with  the  particular  uses  of  each 
*^  of  the  mind,  as  to  have  been  able  to 
V^^  it,  merely  as  a  part  or  consequence  of 
"*PJbv  The  knowledge  of  every  successive 
^^^(nficstioa  of  onr  thought,  is  still  as  much 
^  result  of  eraerience,  as  if  the  gracious 
Phn,  to  which  all  these  successive  modifies- 
^8  are  bstrumental,  were  wholly  unknown 
tou8:_Yet,  such  is  the  influence  of  habit, 
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in  Itfnifiariifa^  us  to  phenonena,  that  we 
think,  diat  eiqperienoe  is  not  necessaiy,  only 
m  those  cases,  in  which  the  power  of  eimen- 
ence  has  been  most  finequently  and  fiuniliarly 
felt;  and  while,  in  the  rarer  auccessions  of 
Ceelinga,  we  aUow,  that  there  are  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  which  we  could  not  have  fore- 
known, we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine,  in  the 
recuirencea  of  the  common  mentd  phenome- 
na, that,  even  origmaUr,  it  could  have  requir- 
ed any  peculiar  foresight  to  predict,  what  we 
are  now  consdous  of  predictmg  with  a  readi- 
ness that  seems  to  us  almost  ukt  the  instant 
glance  of  intuition. 

In  the  philosophy  of  external  matter,  the 
greater  or  less  fiuniliarity  of  events  produces 
sn  iUusiott  exactly  similar.  There  are  certain 
phenomena,  whidi,  we  readily  admit,  could 
not,  of  themselves,  and  without  experience^ 
have  indicated  to  ua,  either  the  chan^ 
whidi  preceded  them,  or  the  changes  which 
were  to  follow ;  while  there  are  other  phe- 
nomena, more  familiar,  which  seem  to  us 
to  require  no  eiqperience,  for  informing  us, 
both  of  their  antecedents  and  consequents, — 
merely  because  they  have  been  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence,  that  we  do  not  remember 
the  time,  when  we  were  ignonnt  of  them,  or 
of  the  circumstances  by  wnidi  they  sre  usual- 
ly preceded  and  followed.  That  a  magnetic 
needle  should  tend  to  the  north,  rather  than 
to  any  other  pointy—and  that  glass,  or  amber, 
nibbed  in  a  certain  manner,  should  exhibit 
the  yerj  striking  phenomena  of  electricity, 
transmitting  this  power  through  certain  sub- 
stances, and  not  transmitting  it  through  others 
which  have  nothing  peculkr  in  their  sensible 
quaHties,  to  mark  them  as  less  or  better  fitted 
K>r  this  communication,  appear  to  us  to  be 
facts,  whidi  we  could  not  have  known  till 
we  had  actually  witnessed  them.  But  that  a 
stone,  rolled  from  the  hsnd,  should  continue 
to  move  in  the  same  direction  after  quitting 
the  hand,  seems  a  fiu:t,  which  it  must  have 
been  easy  for  us  to  foresee.  We  are  not  a^ 
ware,  that  it  is  only  the  more  fiuniliar  occur- 
rence of  the  one  event,  than  of  the  others, 
which  makes  its  sequence  appear  more  obvi- 
ous ;  and  that,  but  for  this  greater  familiarity, 
we  might  as  readily  have  supposed,  that  a 
stone,  after  quitting  the  hand  which  flung  it, 
should  have  remained  in  the  air,  or  frllen  to 
the  ground,  as  that  the  needle,  without  any 
tendency  to  the  north,  would  remain  station* 
arjr,  to  whatever  point  of  the  compaaa  we 
might  turn  it. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  early  acquaintance 
with  the  more  frequent  and  obvious  events, 
whether  in  mind  or  in  matter.  We  have  be- 
come fiuniliar  with  them,  and  with  their 
causes  and  consequences,  long  before  reflec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  that  we 
should  conceive  ourselves  to  have  known  al- 
ways what  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
learned. 
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That  to  know,  in  die  ■eriei  of  mentil  plie- 
Domena,  what  are  the  anteoedenta,  and  what 
their  consequents,  is  one  great  bnnch  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  I  suie^  need  not  attempt 
to  demonstimte ;  and  it  would  be  equally  su- 
perfluous to  demonstiBte  its  importance,  es- 
pecially after  the  remaiks — if  even  these  were 
necessaiyr-^which  I  made  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture ;  since  it  is  not  merely,  as  aveiy  interest- 
ing hnnch  of  speculative  knowled^  that  it 
is  valuable,  but,  as  I  then  showed,  still  more 
valuable,  as  the  foundation  of  eveiy  intdlee- 
tual  art,  especially  of  those  noble  and  almost 
divine  arts,  which  have,  for  their  immediate 
object,  the  illumination  and  amendment  of 
mankind — ^the  art  of  tnining  ignonnoe  to 
wisdom,  and  even  wisdom  itself  to  knowledge 
still  more  sublime, —  fiS  fixing  youthful  inno- 
cence in  the  voluntanr  piactioe  of  virtue,  that 
is  as  yet  little  more  than  an  instinct  of  which 
it  is  scarcely  conscious, — of  breathing  that 
moral  inspiration,  whidi  strepgthens  feeble 
goodness,  when  it  is  about  to  fell,  tames  even 
the  wildest  excesses  of  the  wildest  passions, 
and  leads  back,  as  if  by  the  invisible  power  of 
some  guardian  spirit,  even  guilt  itself  to  the 
hi^ipiness  which  it  had  lost,  and  the  holier 
wishes  which  it  rgoices  to  feel  once  more. 

Since  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  how. 
ever,  are  obviouslv  successive,  like  those  of 
matter,  the  consideration  of  the  sequences  of 
the  mental  phenomena,  and  the  arrangement' 
of  them  in  certain  dasses,  may  appear  to  you 
sufficiently  analogous  to  the  considoationand 
amiM;ement  of  the  sequences  of  the  phenome- 
na of  the  material  worid.  But  that  there 
should  be  any  inquiries,  in  the  philosopher  of 
mind  corr^ponding  with  the  inquiries  mto 
the  composition  of  bodies,  may  appear  to  ^u 
improbable,  or  almost  absurd ;  since  the  mmd, 
and  consequently  its  affectiona — ^which  I  use 
as  a  short  general  term  for  expressing  all  the 
variety  of  the  modes  in  which  it  can  be  afiec- 
ted,  and  which,  therefore^  are  only  the  mind 
itscdf  as  it  exists  in  different  states, — must 
be  always  simple  and  indivisible.  Yet,  won- 
derful, or  even  absurd,  as  it  may  seem, — not- 
withstanding the  absolute  simplicity  of  the 
mind  itself^  and  consequently  of  all  its  feelings 
or  momentary  statesr~the  science  of  mind  is 
in  itB  most  important  respects,  a  science  of  an- 
alysis, or  of  a  process  which  I  have  said  to  be 
virtually  the  same  as  analysis :  and  it  is  only, 
as  it  is  in  tins  virtual  sense  analytical,  that 
any  discovery,  at  least  that  any  important 
discovery,  can  be  expected  to  be  made  in  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  advance, 
even  a  single  step,  in  mtellectual  physics, 
without  the  necessity  of  performing  some 
sort  of  analysis,  by  which  we  reduce  to  sim- 
pler elements,  some  complex  feeling  that 
seems  to  us  virtualljr  to  involve  them.  In  the 
mind  of  man,  all  is  in  a  state  of  constant  and 
ever-varying  complexity,  and  a  sing^  senti- 
ment may  be  the  slow  result  of  innumerable 


feelings.  There  is  not  a  sh^  pleasure,  or 
pain,  or  thought,  or  emotion,  that  may  not, 
— by  the  influence  of  that  associating  princi- 
|Je,  which  is  afterwards  to  come  under  our 
consJdeimtKHi, — be  so  connected  with  other 
pleasures,  or  pains,  or  thoughts,  or  emotions, 
as  to  form  with  them,  forever  after,  an  union 
the  most  intimate.  The  complex,  or  aeem- 
ingly  complex,  phenomena  of  thought,  which 
ronilt  from  the  constant  operation  of  this 
principle  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  labour  of  the 
mtellectual  inquirer  to  analyxe,  as  it  is  the  la- 
boor  of  the  chemist  to  reduce  the  compound 
bodies,  on  which  he  operates,  however  close 
and  intimate  their  oombina^on  may  be,  to 
their  constituent  elements.  The  process, 
and  the  instnunents  by  which  the  analyses 
are  cairied  on,  are,  indeed,  as  different  as 
matter  is  from  mind,  nimbrous  as  matter, 
in  the  one  case, — in  the  other,  simple  and 
spiritual  as  mind  itsell  The  ^ggrqjates  of 
matter  we  analyze  by  the  use  of  othermaUer, 
adding  substance  after  substance,  and  varying' 
manipulation  after  manipulation; — the  com- 
plex mental  phenomena  we  anal^  virtually 
by  mere  reflection ;  the  aame  individual  mind 
being  the  subject  of  analysis,  the  instrument 
of  analysis,  and  the  analysing  inquirer. 

When  I  speak,  however,  of  the  union  q£^ 
separate  thoughts  and  feelings  m  one  complex 
sentiment  or  emotion,  and  of  the  analytic 
power  of  reflection  or  reason,  it  must  not  be 
conceived  that  I  use  these  weeds  in  a  sense 
precisely  the  same  as  when  they  are  iqiplied 
to  matter.  A  mass  of  matter,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  in  truth,  not  one  body  merehr,  but  a 
multitude  of  contiguous  bodies ;  all  of  which, 
at  the  time,  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
separate  existence,  and  as  placed  together 
more  by  acddental  apposition,  than  by  any 
essential  union ; — and  analvsis  is  nothing 
more  than  what  its  etymology  denotes,  a 
loosening  of  these  from  each  other.  In 
strietoess  of  language,  this  composition  and 
analysis  cannot  take  place  in  mmd.  Even 
the  most  oomj^ex  feeling  is  still  only  one 
feeling ;  for  we  cannot  divide  the  states  or 
affections  of  our  mind  into  separate  self- 
existing  fractions,  as  we  can  divide  a  com- 
pound mass  of  matter  into  masses  which  are 
separate  and  self^existing^ — nor  distinguish 
half  a  jov  or  sorrow  from  a  whole  joy  or  sor- 
row. The  conception  of  gold,  and  the  con- 
ception of  a  mountain,  may  separately  arise, 
and  may  be  followed  by  th^  conception  of  a 
golden  mountain ;  whidi  may  be  said  to  be  a 
compound  of  the  two^  ui  the  sense  -in  which 
I  use  that  word,  to  express  merely,  that  what 
is  thus  termed  compound  or  complex  is  the 
result  of  certain  previous  feelings,  to  which> 
as  if  existing  together,  it  is  felt  to  have  the 
virtual  rektion  of  equality,  or  the  rehtion 
which  a  whole  bean  to  the  parts, that  are 
comprehended  in  it.  But  the  conception  of 
a  golden  mountain  is  btill  as  mudi  one  state 
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or  tediog  of  one  simple  mind,  ••  either  of  the 
septtite  eoooeptioiifl  of  gold  and  of  a  moun- 
tiin  wiudi  preceded  it.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
indeed,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  resoking 
feeling  to  seem  to  us  thus  complex ;  and  we 
are  led,  bj  the  Yny  constitution  oi  our  min^ 
haelA  to  consider  what  we  term  a  complex 
idea,  as  equivalent  to  the  sepaiate  ideas  from 
wluefa  it  results,  or  as  oon^nehensive  of 
tbem, — as  being  tinlj  to  our  conception-*- 
though  to  oar  conception  oiil]r-*and,  there- 
£are,  only  Tirtuallj  or  relatiYely  to  us  the  in- 
qoiien-lthe  same,  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
the  lepaiate  feelings  co-existing,  as  the  ele- 
meDte  of  a  bodr  co-exist  in  space. 

It  is  this  feeung  of  the  relation  of  certain 
states  of  mind  to  certain  other  states  of  mind 
vbich  solres  the  whole  mystery  of  mental 
analysis,  that  seemed  at  first  so  mexplicable, 
—the  Tirtnal  decomposition,  in  our  thought, 
of  what  is,  by  its  very  nature,  indivisible. 
The  mind,  indeed,  it  most  be  allowed,  is  ah- 
aohitely  simple  in  all  its  states;  every  sepa- 
nte  state  or  affection  of  it  murt,  therefore, 
be  absohitely  sinqple ;  but  in  certain  cases,  in 
idiich  a  feeling  is  the  result  of  other  feelings 
pnoeding  it,  it  is  its  vecy  nature  to  appear  to 
mrolve  the  union  of  those  preceding  feelings ; 
and  to  distinguish  die  separate  sensations,  or 
thoughts,  or  emotions,  orwhich*  on  reflection, 
it  thus  seems  to  be  comprehensive,  is  to  per- 
fonn  so  intellectual  process,  which,  though  not 
a  real  analysisp  is  an  analysis  at  least  relative- 
ly to  our  conception.  It  mav  stiU,  indeed,  be 
'  said  with  tratli,  that  the  different  feelingSr— 
the  states  or  aflfections  of  mmd  which  we  t^m 
complex, — are  absolutelv  umple  and  indivisi- 
ble, 88  much  as  the  feelings  or  affections  of 
ffiind  which  we  term  simple.  Of  this  there 
cin  be  no  doabt '  But  the  complexity  with 
which  alone  we  are  concerned  is  not  absolute 
hot  idative, — a  seeming  complexity,  which  is 
nivolved  in  the  very  feduigxif  rehition  of  every 
Nit  That  we  are  thus  impressed  with  certain 
feelings  of  relation  of  conceptions  to  concep- 
tioos,  no  one  can  doubt  who  knows,  that  all 
sdenoe  has  its  origin  in  these  very  feelings ; 
>nd  equivalence,  or  equality,  is  one  of  those 
^^dstions,  which,  from  its  verr  constitution,  it 
would  be  as  impossible  for  uie  ound,  in  cer- 
tam  circnmstmces,  not  to  fed,  as  it  would  be 
nnpoasible  for  it,  in  certain  odier  drcumstan- 
cea,  not  to  have  those  simple  fieelings  which  it 
^psRs.  With  peifect  dtgansof  vision,  and 
n  the  luU  light  of  day,  it  is  not  noesibleforus 
fo  look  on  a  tree,  or  a  rock,  witnout  percdv- 
^t ;bQt  it  is  not  more  possible  for  us  to 
^  a  eoDoeption  of  two  trees,  without  re- 
Pi^ng  this  sfnte  of  mind,  ample  though  it 
^  is,  when  absohitely  considered  as  virtu- 
™7i&tolvny,  ores  tqoal  tc^  two  of  those  se- 
paiate fedfflgt,  whidi  constituted  the  concep-> 
tvmof  asii^Uee. 

.  On  this  men  feeling  of  virtual  equivalence 
I*  founded  all  the  denvmstration  of  those  sd- 


ences  which  daim  the  glory  of  bdng  pecult- 
uly  demonstrative ;  our  equations  and  proper- 
tions  of  abstract  number  and  quantity  invol- 
ving continually  this  andytic  valuation  of  wh- 
tions,  as  redprocally  proportionaL  Our  con- 
ception of  an  angle  of  forty-five  d^i;rees  is  one 
state  or  affection  of  mind, — one  state  of  one 
simple  indivinble  substance;  such,  too,  is 
our  conception  of  a  right  angle.  Our  no- 
tion  of  four  or  dght  is  as  mudi  one  affection 
of  mind  as  our  notion  of  a  simple  unit  But, 
in  reflecting  on  the  sepaiate  states  of  mind 
which  constitute  these  notions,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  certun  relations  which  they 
seem,  to  us,  reciprocally  to  bear,  and  we  con- 
nder  the  angle  oi  fortjr-five  degrees  as  equd 
to  half  the  angle  cK  mnety  degrees,  and  our 
notion  of  eight  as  involving  or  eqinl  to  two 
of  four.  If  one  state  of  mmd,  which  consti- 
tutes the  notion  of  a  certdn  abstract  number 
or  quantity,  had  not  been  considered  in  this 
sort  of  vii^id  comprehensiveness,  as  bearing 
the  relation  of  equalitv,  or  proportion  to  other 
states  of  mind,  whicn  constitute  other  ab- 
stract notions  of  the  same  spedes,  mathema- 
tics wodd  not  merely  have  lost  their  certain- 
ty, but  there  could  not,  in  truth,  have  been 
anysuch  science  as  mathematics. 

The  inteDectud  andysis,  which  iqipean  to 
me  to  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  the 
edence  of  mind,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Buccesnve  devdopement,  in  application  to  the 
various  mentd  phenomena,  of  this  feelnw  of 
equivdence,  or  comprehendveness,  whidh  is 
not  confined  to  the  mathematicd  notions  of 
number  and  quantity,  (though,  from  the  great- 
er simplidty  of  these,  their  equdity  or  pro- 
portion may  be  more  accurately  distinguislwd), 
but  extends  to  every  thought  and  feeling  which 
we  regard  as  complex,  that  is  to  say,  to  aU 
most  every  thought  and  feding  of  which  the 
mind  is  susceptible.  We  compare  virtue 
with  virtue,  talent  with  tdent,  not,*  indeed, 
with  the  same  predmon,  but  certdnly  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  feeling  of 
proportion,  as  we  compare  intellectualljr  one 
angle  with  another ;  and  we  ask,  what  ideas 
are  involved  m  our  complex  notions  of  reli- 
gion and  government,  with  as  strong  a  feel- 
ing that  a  number  of  ideas  are  virtually  invoU 
vra  or  comprehended  in  them,  as  when  we 
ask,  how  often  the  square  of  two  »  repeated 
in  the  cube  of  six. 

Andysis,  then,  in  thesdenceofmmd,  you 
will  perceive,  is  founded  wholly  on  the  feel- 
ing of  rdation  which  one  state  of  mind  seems 
to  us  to  bear  to  other  states  of  mind,  as  com- 
prehennve  of  them ;  but,  while  this  seeming 
complexity  is  felt,  it  is  the  same  thinff  to  our 
andysis,  as  if  the  complexity,  instead  of  be- 
ing virtod  and  relative  ody,  were  absolute 
and#eaL  It  may  be  olj^cted  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  andysis  to  the  science  of 
mind,  that  it  is  a  term  which,  its  etymology 
shows,' as  I  have  already  admitted,  to  be  bor« 
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rowed  from  matter,  and  to  ccniTey,  as  applied 
to  the  mind,  a  notion  in  tome  degree  differ^ 
ent  firom  its  etymdogical  senae.  But  this  ii 
an  objection  whidi  may  be  uged,  with  at 
least  equal  foroe,  against  every  term,  or  al- 
most every  term  of  our  science.  In  our  want 
of  a  peculiar  meU4>hyBical  language,  we  are 
obliged  in  this,  as  m  every  other  case,  to  bar- 
row a  meU4>horiGal  language  from  the  mate- 
rud  woild ;  and  we  are  vei^  naturally  led  to 
speak  of  mental  composition  and  analysis, 
suice  to  the  mind  which  feels  the  relation  of 
equivalence  or  comprehensiveness,  it  is  pre- 
cisely  the  same  thing  as  if  our  ideas  and  emo- 
tions, that  result  from  former  ideas  and  emo- 
tions, and  are  felt  by  us  as  if  involving  these 
in  one  complex  whole,  could  be  actually  di- 
vided into  the  separate  elements  which  appear 
to  us  thus  virtually  or  relatively  to  be  com- 
prehended in  them. 

It  is  from  having  neglected  this  branch  of 
the  physical  investigation  of  the  mind, — by 
Iw  tbe  more  important  of  the  two, — and 
having  fixed  thor  attention  solely  on  the  suc- 
cessions of  its  phenomena,  that  some  philoso- 
phers have  been  led  to  disparage  the  science 
as  fruitless  of  disooveir,  and  even  to  deride 
the  pretensions  or  tbe  hopes  of  those  who  do 
not  consider  it  as  absolutely  exhausted; — I 
will  not  say  now  merely,  in  the  present  im- 
proved  state  of  the  science,  but  as  not  ex- 
bausted  almost  before  philosophy  began,  in 
the  rude  consciousness  of  the  ruoest  savage, 
•who  saw,  and  remembered,  and  compared,  and 
hoped,  and  feared ;  and  must,  therefore,  it  is 
sud,  have  known  what  it  is  to  see,  and  re- 
member, and  compare,  and  hope,  and  fear. 

If  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  were  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  successive,^ — which  is  one 
oiuy  of  the  two  lights  in  which  they  may  be 
physically  viewed, — ^it  mighty  indeed,  be  said, 
with  a  httle  more  appeanmce  of  truth,  that 
this  mere  succession  must  be  as  familiar  to 
the  unreflecting  mind  as  to  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher;  though,  even  in  this  limited 
sense,  the  remaik  is  fiir  from  being  accurate. 
But  the  phenomena  have  other  rehtions,  as 
well  as  those  of  succession, — lektions  which 
are  not  involved  m  the  mere  consciousness 
of  the  moment,  but  are  discoverable  bjr  re- 
flection only, — ind  to  the  knowledge  of  which, 
therefore,  addition  after  addition  may  be  made 
by  ev<»7  new  generation  of  reflecting  inquir- 
ers. From  the  very  instant  of  its  fint  exist- 
ence, the  mind  is  constantly  exhibiting  pheno- 
mena more  and  more  complex,^ — sensations, 
thoughts,  emotions,  all  nungling  together,  and 
almost  every  feeling  modi^^uig,  in  some  great- 
er or  less  degree,  the  feelings  that  succeed  it ; 
—and  as,  inchymistry,  it  oflten  happens,  that 
theqoalltiastff  the  separate  ingjredients  of  a 
compound  body  are  not  recognizable  bv  us, 
in  the  apparently  different  qualities  of  the 
compound  itself, — so,  in  this  spontaneous- 
ehymistry  of  the  mind,  the  compound  senti- 


ment that  results  from  the  assodatioii  of  for- 
mer  feelings,  has,  in  nuaaj  caaea,  on  fint  oon- 
sidention,  so  little  resemUanoe  to  tbese  oon- 
stitoenti  of  it,  as  formerly  existing  in  their 
elementaiy  state,  that  it  requires  the  most  at- 
t^tive  reflection  to  separate,  and  evolve  dis- 
tinctly to  others,  the  asaemblagea  which  even 
a  few  yean  may  have  produced.  Inleed,  so 
complex  are  me  mental  phenomena,  and  so 
difficult  of  analjBS,  even  in  thoae  most  com- 
mon cases,  which  may  be  aaid  to  be  familmr 
to  all,  that  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  analysis,  and  the  field  of  inqniiy 
which  this  very  difficulty  opens,  should  not 
have  occurred  to  the  dispaiagen  of  intellcc- 
tiial  discovery,  and  made  them  fieel,  that  what 
they  were  not  able  to  explain,  could  not  be 
so  well  known  to  all  mankind  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  additional  illustration.  The 
savage,  they  will  teQ  us,  is  oonsdoas  of  what 
he  feels  in  loving  his  coontry,  as  well  as  the 
sage ;  but,  does  ne  know  as  weU,  or  can  even 
the  sage  himself  inform  us  wkh  precision, 
what  the  various  elementary  feelings  have 
been,  that  have  successively  modified,  or  ra. 
ther,  that  have  constituted  this  loeal  attach- 
ment ?  The  peassnt,  mdeed,  may  have  the 
feeling  of  beauty,  like  the  artist  who  produces 
it,  or  the  speciuative  inquirer,  who  analyzes 
this  yery  complex  emotioD— 


"Adcthei 
Who  Jounieji  homeward,  fhnn  «c 
g  labour,  wf 


tdM.y* 


.  why,  foqniAd  of  hi!  tolii 
And  due  icpOMt,  he  kntan  to  behold 

hine  glnoifaig.  m  ttirough  amber  cloud*. 


The  mmhine  gl _, „ 

(TeraUUiewcittniiky^    FuIImoo,! 
Hli  rude  exprenkoo,  and  uatutoCd  idr. 
Beyond  ttie  power  of  huiguage,  will  unfold 
The  ftnm  o/ Beauty  imUine  at  hie  heart. 
How  lovely,  how  commanmng  !"• 

But  the  mere  emotion  whidi  beauty  proda- 
ces,  is  not  tbe  knoiriedge  of  the  simpler  feel- 
ings that  have  composed  or  modified  it ;  and 
though  the  pleasure  and  admiration  were  to 
continue  exacdy  the  same,  the  peasant  would 
surely  have  learned  somethmg,  if  he  could  be 
made  to  undentand  that  beauty  vras  more 
than  the  form  and  colour  which  his  eye  per- 
ceived. What  is  thus  true  of  beauty,  as  cbf- 
ferentiy  understood  by  the  peasant  and  the 
philoaopher,  is  true,  in  like  manner,  of  all  toe 
other  complex  mental  phenomena.  It  woiu^ 
indeed,  be  as  reasonable  to  aflbm,  that  be- 
canse  we  all  move  our  Hmbs,  we  are  all  equally 
acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  muscuJsr 
motion ;  or,  to  take  a  case  still  more  exactly 
^ipropriate^  that  we  know  all  the  sublimest 
truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometiy,  l>^^^ 
we  know  all  the  numben  and  figiuea  of  the 
mere  relations  of  which  these  are  the  sdence, 
.-4M  that  we  are  all  aoquunted  witii  the  pby* 
siok^  of  the  mind,  and  the  number  of  ele« 
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oentB  which  enter  into  our  various  feelings, 
because  we  all  perceiTe,  and  remember,  and 
loFc,  and  hate.  It  is,  it  will  be  allowed, 
chiefly,  or  perhaps  whdly,  as  it  is  analytical, 
dot  the  science  id  mind  admits  of  discomy ; 
bot,  as  a  science  of  anahrsis,  m  which  new 
rehoions  are  continuaUy  felt  on  reflection,  it 
presents  us  with  a  field  of  discovery  as  rich, 
ind,  I  may  say,  almost  as  inexhaustible  in 
wonders,  as  that  of  the  unirerse  without 

**  It  is  thus,**  I  have  elsewhere  remwked, 
"  even  in  phenooiena,  which  seem  so  simple 
as  sGtfcely  to  have  admitted  combination, 
what  wonders  hare  been  developed  by  scien- 
tific inipnry !  Perception  itself,  that  primary 
function  of  the  mind,  which  was  surely  the 
same  before  Beikeley  examined  the  laws  of 
nsion  as  at  present,  is  now  r^nrded  by  us 
reiy  differently,  in  relation  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  oigans ;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find,  amid  all  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  modem  chymistiy,  and  even  in  the  whole 
Tsuge  of  the  phvsics  of  matter,  a  proposition 
more  completely  revolting  to  popular  belief 
than  that  which  is  now  the  general  faith  of 
pUlosophcra,  that  the  sense  of  sight,  which 
seems  to  bring  the  farthest  hills  of  the  most 
extended  landscape,  and  the  very  boundless- 
Dcss  of  space  before  our  view,  is,  of  itself,  in- 
capable it  showing  us  a  sin^^  line  of  longi- 
tu^nal  distance.*** 

I^  as  has  heea  strangely  afiinned,  the  sd- 
aice  of  mind  be  a  science  that  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  unsusceptible  of  improvement  by  dis- 
coreiy,  it  must  nave  been  so,  before  the  time 
of  Berkeley  as  now,  and  it  might  have  been 
a  sn£Scient  answer  to  all  the  anuments 
which  he  adduced  in  support  of  his  theory  of 
vision,  that  the  phenomena  which  he  boasted 
to  have  analyzed^  were  only  the  common  and 
familiar  phenomena  of  a  sense  that  had  been 
exercised  by  all  mankind. 

"  The  vulgar,**  I  have  said,  '*  would  gaze 
with  astonislunent,  were  they  to  perceive  an 
electridan  inflame  gunpowder  witn  an  icicle ; 
but  they  would  not  be  less  confounded  by 
those  daziling  subtleties  with  which  meta- 
phyridans  would  persuade  them,  that  the 
▼ery  actions  wtuch  they  feel  to  be  benevo- 
lent and  disinterested,  had  their  source  in 
the  same  prindple  of  selfishness  which  makes 
man  a  knave  or  a  tyrant  That  this  porticu- 
W  doctrine  is  fiilse,  is  of  no  consequence :  the 
whole  theoiy  of  our  moral  sentiments  presents 
i^ts  which  are  nearly  as  wonderful ;  and  in- 
<Ieed,  the  falseness  of  any  metaphvsical  doc- 
trine, if  righdy  considered,  is  itsell  one  of  the 
strongest  proofe  that  tiie  science  of  mind  is  a 
science  whidi  admits  of  discovery ;  for,  if  all 
men  had  equal  knowledge  of  all  the  relations 
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of  all  the  phenomena  of  their  aund,  no  ooe 
could  advance  an  opinion  on  the  snlgect, 
with  real  belief  of  it,  whidi  anodier  codd 
cover  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  diilerent 
stages  of  the  growth  of  a  jMssion,  what  a 
variety  of  apporancea  does  it  assume;  and 
how  diflScult  is  it  often  to  tzaee^  in  the 
oonfunon  and  complication  of  the  paravsm, 
those  calm  and  simple  emotions  in  wfaicn,  in 
manj  cases,  it  originated ! — ^The  love  of  do- 
mestic praise,  and  of  the  parental  smile  of  ap- 
probation, which  gave  exodlenee  to  the  fint 
effiortsof  the  child,  may  expand,  with  littie  va- 
riation, into  the  love  of  honest  andhonouiaUe 
fame;  or,  in  moreunhiqypy  drxnimstances,  mar 
shoot  out  finom  its  natural  direction,  into  aft 
the  guilt  and  madness  of  atrocious  ambition ; 
^4md  can  it  truly  be  mamtained,  or  even  sup- 
posed for  a  moment,  that  all  this  fine  shadow- 
ing of  feelings  into  feelings,  is  known  as  mudi 
to  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  of  mankim^ 
as  it  is  to  the  piofoundestintellectual  mqnirer? 
How  difierent  is  the  passion  of  the  miser,  as 
viewed  by  himself,  by  the  vulgar,  and  by  phi- 
loaophers !  He  is  oonsdous  himself  only  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  reasonings  on  the  probabi- 
lities of  future  poverty,  of  a  love  of  economy, 
and  of  temperance,  and  perhaps  too  of  strict 
and  rigid  justice.  To  common  observers,  he 
is  only  a  lover  of  money.  ^  They  content  them- 
selves with  the  passion,  in  its  mature  state ; 
and  it  would  not  be  easv  to  convince  them, 
that  the  most  self-denying  avarice  involves 
as  its  essence,  or  at  least  originally  rovolved, 
the  love  of  those  very  pleasures  and  accom- 
modations, which  are  now  sacrificed  to  it  with- 
out the  least  apparent  reluctance.  "* 

»  Thb  light  and  dailuicii  in  our  diaof  kmiM, 
WhatihiSldiTlde?    The  God  within  tha  mind.** 

There  is,  mdeed,  a  diaoa  m  the  mbd  of 

man.  But  there  is  a  spirit  of  inqmry,  which 
is  for  ever  moving  over  it,  slowly  sepanting 
all  its  mingled  dements.  It  is  only  when 
these  axe  separated,  that  the  philosophy  of 
mind  can  be  complete,  and  incapable  of*  fur- 
ther discovery.  To  say  that  it  is  now  com- 
plete, because  it  has  in  it  every  thing  which 
can  be  the  subject  of  analysis,  is  as  absurd, 
as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  andent 
chaos,  when  it  contained  merely  the  elements 
of  tlungs,  before  the  sphit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  waters  of  the  abyss,  was  already 
that  worid  of  life,  and  order,  and  beauty, 
which  it  was  afterwards  to  become. 

The  difficult  wluch  arises  in  the  physical 
investigation  ot  the  mind,  from  the  iqn^arent 
simplidty  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings,  which, 
on  more  attentive  reflection,  are  fdt  to  be  as 


•  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Efltect,  f  d 
Ition.  p.  26-^.  with  loine  altnatiom  and  exdutioni. 
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if  oompoimded  of  many  other  tfaoi^iti  and 
feduigi,  that  hafe  pienousLy  exiated  togetb. 
er,  or  in  immediate  auoceaaion,  it  aimilar  to 
the  difiScultj  which  we  ej^ierienoe  inthe  phy- 
sica  of  matter,  from  the  miperfection  of  our 
•enaea,  thatallowB  na  to  peiceive  maaaea  only, 
not  their  elemental  parte,  and  thua  leada  na  to 
ooDBider  aa  aimpie  bodiea,  what  a  ainde  new 
experiment  may  prove  to  he  oompoaed  of  v»- 
rioua  dementa. 

In  the  intellectual  worid,  the  alow  progieaa 
of  diacove^  ariaea,  in  like  manner,  from  the 
obatacle  which  our  feeble  power  of  diacrimi- 
nation  nreaentB  to  our  mental  analyna.  But, 
in  mina,  aa  well  aa  in  matter,  it  muat  be  re- 
membered^ that  it  ii  to  thia  very  feebleneaa 
of  our  diaorimmating  powers,  the  whole  ana- 
lytic adenoe  owea  ita  origin.  If  we  could  dia- 
tmguiah  inatantly  and  drariy,  in  our  complex 
phenomena  of  tlioug^t,  their  oouatitiient  de- 
menta ;  '€,  for  example,  m  that  dngie  and  ap- 
parently aimpie  emotion,  whidi  we  f 
the  eight  of  beauty,  aa  it  livea  before  ua,  or 
m  the  contemplation  of  that  ided  beao^, 
whidi  ia  reflected  from  worka  of  art,  wecould 
diacover,  aa  it  weoey  in  a  dne^  glance,  all  the 
innumenUe  fedinga,  wUdi,  peifa^M,  from 
the  fint  moment  of  lifi^  have  been  oonipi- 
ring  together,  and  blending  in  the  productkm 
of  itr— we  ahould  then  fed  aa  little  intereat 
in  our  theoriea  of  taate,  aa,  in  a  caae  formerly 
auppoaed,  we  ahould  have  done  in  our  theo- 
riea of  oombuation,  if  the  moat  minute  diangea 
that  take  place  in  combustion  had  been  at  all 
timea  diatmctly  vimble.  The  mysteriea  of  our 
intellect,  the  ''  dtB  penetralia  mentia,"  wodd 
then  lie  for  ever  open  to  ua ;  and  what  waa 
add  poetically  of  Hobbea  in  die  beautiful  ver- 
aea  addreaaed  to  him  on  his  woik  Da  N^ahara 
HommU,  would  be  applicable  to  all  mankind, 
not  poetically  only,  but  in  the  atrictneaa  of 
philoaophie  truth. 

TennqiM  nam,  riquid  aut  uKza  eit.  onlt, 
McMiBntHMkmvBpitwt  OmDlftliMtaiin 
Qua  aOM  pocialt,  aote  Jam  priaram  «ifc  riU. 


nt>  cC  PraBMtiMf  iiottin 

_ j  quk  tiU  dedit  dm 

Hm  iatiMri  Mculb  lai«e  abdita. 
OcttlowiiM  InaB  tiiDdt  auiliniiia  tuM  ? 
Tn  meotk  cMBola.  at  tiw  UttllB  cft  oapat. 
Hoe  loude  oolai  micra :  diWBum  crt  opuc 
Aahntm  enon  i  praodmum  hui^  oiCendere. 

"  Hie  oenw  lerte  ofltetuum  ToitfgSa, 
Ondlenus  ScmOs  Hnoos ;  qufbut 
▼ohontiir  alk  IdanduU  CvpldtaMi, 
Ouibuique  itiniuHt  uiaeant  Ine  graTM, 
Hie  et  Dolorai  ec  Volaptetoi  luot 
Produnt  nooHOt}  fpd  nee  Timor  tolet" 


LECTUBEXL 

APPUCATION  OF  THE  LAWS  oip  PHYSICAL  »- 
QUIEY  TO  THE  FBILO80FHY  OF  MIND  COM- 
CLUDBD. — ON  OONBCIOniNXaB,  AND  ON  MEN- 
TAL DJENmnr. 

In  my  laat  ketnre,  Ge>«i]emen,  I  consider- 
ed, very  frdly,  the  two  apedea  of  mquiiy 
which  tne  phuoaqphy  of  mind  admits,  b  ex- 
act andogy  to  the  two  apeciea  of  inquiry  in 
the  phikwyphy  of  matter, — the  considentkMi 
of  the  mentd  phenomena,  aa  suoeeadve,  and 
therefore  auaceptible  of  amngement  in  the 
order  of  their  aucoeadon,  aa  cauaea  and  cflects, 
— and  the  conddemtion  of  them  aa  complex, 
and  therefore  auaceptible  of  analyaia.  I  stated 
toyou,  that  it  waa  diiefly,  if  not  whoUy,  in 
thia  latter  view,  aa  andyticd,  that  I  conceived 
the  philoaophy  of  mind  to  be  a  adence  of 
progrndve  diaoovery;  though,  aa  a  adence  of 
analyaia,  it  haa  not  merdy  produced  results, 
aa  aatoniahing,  peihapa,  in  aome  caaes,  as  any 
of  those  which  the  analyda  of  matter  has  ex- 
hibited,  but  preaenta  atill  a  fidd  of  inquiiy, 
that  may  be  considered  aa  inediauatible ;  amce 
the  mind  cannot  eziat,  without  formiitf  con- 
tinually new  combinationa,  that  momfy  its 
subsequent  aifeetiona,  and  vaiy,  therefore,  die 
producta,  vriiich  it  ia  the  labour  of  oar  in- 
tdlectud  andyda  to  reduce  to  their  original 
elements. 

What  the  diymiat  doea,  in  matter,  the  in- 
tellectud  andyat  doea  in  mind ;  die  one  dis- 
tiqguishing,  by  a  purdy  moitd  process  of  re- 
flection, the  elementB  of  hia  complex  fiedings, 
aa  the  other  qperatea  on  hia  materid  com- 
pounds, by  proceaaea  that  are  themsdves  ma- 
terial Tjioufl^  the  term  andysia,  however, 
may  be  uaed  in  reference  to  both  processes, 
the  mental,  aa  wellaa  the  material,  dnce  the 
reaultoftheprooeaa  ia  virtually  the  aame  in 
both,  it  haa  been  generally  employed  by  phi 
loaqphers,  in  treating  of  the  mind,  without 
any  accurate  deflnition  of  the  proceaa;  and  I 
waa  careful,  therefore,  to  ea^lain  to  vou  the 
peculiar  nfeaning,  in  which  it  ia  atricUy  to  be 
understood  in  our  adence ;  that  you  midit 
not  extend  to  the  mind  and  ita  affections,  tw 
eaaentid  divisibility,  which  ia  inoonsistentwith 
ita  very  nature ;  anid  auppoae  that,  when  we 
apeak  of  complex  notiona,  and  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  that  are  united  by  associatioa 
with  other  thoughts  and  fieeliqga,  we  speak 
of  a  plurality  of  aeparable  things.  The  com- 
plex mentdphenomena,  aa  I  explained  toyoi^ 
are  complex  only  in  relation  to  our  mode  of 
oonodvingthem.  They  are,  strictly  and  truly, 
aa  aunnle  and  mdividble  atatea  of  a  aubstaoo^ 
vduchia  neceaaarilyin  all  ita  atafea dmple  and 
indiviaible— the  readt%  rather  than  the  com- 
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poondi,  of  ibrmer  fec]ing8,_to  which,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  us,  and  from  the  very  d»- 
ture  of  the  feelings  themgelves,  cannot  but 
ieem  to  us,  to  bear  the  same  species  of  rela- 
tion, which  a  whole  bears  to  the  parts  that 
eoopose  iL  The  office  of  mtellectual  ana. 
lysiB,  accordingly,  in  the  mode  in  which  I 
have  explained  it  to  you,  has  regard  to  this 
nhdoQ  only.  It  is  to  trace  the  various  af- 
Mobs  or  states  of  mind  that  have  succes- 
sively eontributed  to  form  or  to  modify  any 
peculiar  sentiment  or  emotion,  and  to.  dev^U 
ope  the  dements,  to  which,  after  tracing  this 
foecessioD,  the  resulting  sentiment  or  emotion 
is  fdt  by  us  to  bear  virtually  that  relation  of 
seeming  comprehensiveness  of  which  t  spoke. 

I^  indeed,  our  perspicacity  were  so  acute 
uttt  we  could  distmguish  immediately  aU  the 
rebtiotts  of  our  tfaon^ts  and  passions,  there 
could  evidently  be  no  discovery  in  the  science 
of  mind ;  but,  in  like  manner,  what  discovery 
amid  there  be,  in  the  analysis  of  matter,  if 
OUT  senses  were  so  quick  and  delicate,  as  to 
distingoish  immediately  all  the  elements  of 
«yery  compound  ?  It  is  only  slowly  that  we 
<tover  the  composition  of  the  masses  with- 
out ;  and  we  have  therefore  a  science  of  chy- 
'J'stry:----It  is  only  slowly  that  we  discover 
»e  relations  of  complex  thought  to  thought ; 
snd  we  have  therefore  a  science  of  mental  ana- 
lysis. 

It  is  to  the  imperfection  of  our  fiiculties, 
fnen,  as  forcing  ns  to  guess  and  explore  what 
B  hatf  concealed  from  us,  that  we  owe  our 
Wwiioas  experiments  and  reasonings,  and 
coDsequendy  all  the  science  which  is  the 
fWttlt  of  these  ;  and  the  proudest  ctiscoveries 
*wch  we  make  may  thus,  in  one  pomt  of 
J['ew,  whatever  dignity  they  may  give  to  a 
fcw  moments  of  our  life,  be  considered  as 
Proofs  and  memorials  of  our  genend  weakness. 
J^  in  its  relation  to  matter,  philosophy  be 
^JJjded,  in  a  very  great  degree;  on  the  mere 
oadness  of  our  eyes,  which  prevents  us  from 
o»tinguihhig  accurately  the  minute  changes 
^  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  bodies 
*[^™d  us;  we  have  seen,  in  like  numner, 
'uj*  "*.  '^  'elation  to  the  mmd,  it  is  foun- 
ow  chiefly,  or  perhaps  wholly,  on  the  im- 
perfection of  our  power  of  discriminating  the 
«?leraentaiy  feelhigs,  which  compose  our  great 
•^mplexities  of  thoogfat  and  passion ;  the  va- 
nous  relations  of  which  are  felt  by  us  only 
^  attentive  reflection,  and  are,  therefore,  in 
Pfogressive  discovery,  slowly  added  to  rela- 
t'ons  that  have  before  been  traced.  In  both 
?^  the  analysis,  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
'^'  an  opention  of  unquestionable  difficulty. 
^^t  It  is  surely  not  less  so»  in  mind,  than  in 
*""^  nor,  when  nature  exhibits  all  her 
wonders  to  us,  in  one  case,  m  objects  that 
are  lepaiate  from  us,  and  foreign ;  and,  in 
the  other,  in  the  intimate  phenomena  of  om* 
?^  eonsdoasness,— can  we  justly  dnnk,  that 
«  B  of  ourselves  we  know  the  most.     On 
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the  contrary,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  of 
her  distant  operations  that  our  knowledge  is 
least  imperfect:  and  we  have  (ar  less  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sway  which  she  exewnses 
m  our  own  mind,  than  with  that  by  which  she 
;;uides  the  course  of  the  most  remote  i^anet, 
m  spaces  beyond  us,  which  we  nther  calcii- 
kte  than  conceive.  The  only  science,  which, 
by  ite  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  seems 
to  have  attained  a  maturity  that  leaves  little 
for  future  inquiry,  is  not  that  which  relates 
immediately  to  nuui  himself,  or  to  the  proper- 
ties  of  the  bodies  on  his  own  planet,  mat  aie 
ever  acting  on  his  perceptive  organs,  and  es- 
sential to  his  life  and  enjoyment;  but  that 
which  rektes  to  the  immense  system  of  the 
universe,  to  which  the  very  orb,  that  supports 
all  the  multitudes  of  his  race,  is  but  an  atom 
of  dust,  and  to  which  himself,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, is  as  nothing. 

"  CouW  he,  whOM  rules  the  rapid  oomet  bind. 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  hfs  mind  ? 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  nd  there  desoend. 
Snlain  his  own  be^nninff  or  his  end. 

Go,  woodrotu  creature!  mount  where  science  niideL 
Go.  motture  earth,  weigh  air,  andatate  the  tides; 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbi^o  run. 
Correct  old  'lime,  and  regulate  the  sun ; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  tl?  empyreal  sphere. 
To  the  first  good,  flm  perfect,  and  first  fair  i 
Go,  teaeh  eternal  wisdom  how  to  rule— 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool  !**• 

That  man  should  know  so  much  of  the  un> 
verse,  and  so  very  little  of  himself,  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  circumstances,  which,  in  the  Ian  • 
guage  of  the  same  poet,  most  strongly  char, 
acterise  him,  as  die  "jest  and  riddle*'  of  that 
world,  of  which  he  is  also  no  less  truly  « the 

'*  That  the  intelligence  of  any  being,"  to 
use  the  words  of  D*Alembert,  «<  should  not 
pass  bepnd  certain  limits — ^tbat,  in  one  spe- 
cies of  beings,  it  should  be  more  or  less  cir- 
cumscribed than  in  another, — aU  this  is  not 
surprising,  more  than  that  a  blade  of  giass  should 
be  less  tall  than  a  shrub,  or  a  shrub  than  an 
oak.  But  that  the  same  being  should  be  at 
once  arrested  by  the  narrow  circle  which  na- 
ture has  traced  around  him,  and  yet  constant- 
ly reminded,  that,  beyond  these  limits,  there 

are  objects  which  he  is  never  to  attain that 

he  shoukl  be  able  to  reason,  till  he  lose  him- 
self,  on  the  existence  and  nature  of  these  ob- 
jects,  though  condemned  to  be  eternally  ig- 
norant  of  tihem— that  he  should  have  too  lit 
tie  sagacity  to  resolve  an  infinity  of  questkms, 
which  he  has  yet  si^iacity  enough  to  make- 
that  the  prin<n>le  withm  us,  which  thinks, 
should  ask  itself  in  vain,  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes its  thought,  imd  that  this  thoiight, 
which  sees  so  many  things,  so  distant,  diould 
yet  not  be  able  to  see  itself,  which  is  so  near 
— ^that  self,  which  it  is  notwithstanding  always 
striving  to  see  and  to  know, — these  are  con- 


•  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iL 
and  29.  30.  "^ 
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£nMiic(ioii9»  whidi,  even  in  the  very  pride  of 
our  reasoning  euinot  fail  to  tuiprise  and  con- 
found ua." 

All  that  remains  for  us,  m  that  impossibili- 
ty which  nature  has  imposed  on  us  of  attain- 
ing a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  essence 
and  constitution  either  of  mind  or  of  matter, 
b  to  attend  to  the  phenomena  which  they 
present*  analyzing  whatever  is  complex,  and 
tnctng  the  oraer  of  every  sequence.  By  at- 
tentive reflectioo  on  the  phenomena  them- 
selves, and  on  all  the  circumstances  which 
precede  or  follow  them,  we  shall  be  able  to 
discover  the  relations  which  they  mutually 
bear,  and  to  distingiush  their  casual  coind- 
denoe,  or  succession,  from  those  invariable  re- 
lations whidi  nature  has  established  among 
them  as  causes  and  effects.  This,  humble  as 
it  mav  seem,  is»  as  I  have  said,  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  man  ;  because  it  is  all  of  which  man 
is  capsible.  To  inquire,  as  may  be  thought, 
more  deeply  into  die  essences  of  things,  or 
the  nature  of  certain  supposed  bonds  by  which 
they  are  connected,  is  to  show,  not  that  we 
have  advanced  fiirin  the  progress  of  science, 
but  that  we  have  gone  hi  astnv ;  not  that  we 
know  more  than  philosopher  of  humbler  views 
and  pretensions,  but  that  we  know  less ;  since 
it  proves  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
limits  within  which  nature  has  bounded  our 
prospect,  and  have  not  attained-  that  prime 
knowledge  which  consists  in  knowing  how 
little  can  be  known. 

If  the  philosophy,  not  of  mind  only,  but  of 
the  universe,  is  to  be  found,  as  Hobbes  has 
boldly  said,  within  ourselves, — in  die  same 
manner  as  the  perfect  statue  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rude  blodc  of  the  quarry,  when  all  the 
soperfttous  mass,  that  adheres  to  it,  has  been 
removed, — ^in  no  respect  can  it  more  jusdy  be 
said  to  be  in  our  own  minds  than  in  diis,  that 
it  is  only  by  knowing  the  true  extent,  and  oon- 
sequendy  toe  limits,  of  our  intellectual  powers, 
that  we  can  form  any  radonal  system  of  philo- 
sophic investigation.  Then,  indeed,  philoso- 
phy may  be  trulv  sud,  in  his  strong  figurative 
language,  to  be  human  reason  herself,  hover- 
ing over  all  created  things,  and  proclaiming 
their  order,  their  causes,  and  effiscts.  *'  Phi- 
losophiam  noli  credere  earn  esse,  per  quam 
iiunt  btpides  philosophici,  n^ue  illam  quam 
ostendant  oodices  meU4>hysici ;  sed  Bado- 
nem  Humanam  natuxalem  per  omnes  res  ere- 
atas  sedulo  volitantem,  et  de  earum  ordine, 
causis,  et  effecdbus,  ea  quie  vere  sunt  renun- 
tiantem.  Mentis  eigo  tuae^  et  todua  mundi 
filia  philosophia  in  te  ipso  est ;  nondum  for- 
tasse  figurata,  sed  ^[enitori  mundo  qualis  erat 
in  prixicipio  informi  similes.  Faciendum  er- 
go  dbi  est  quod  &ciunt  statuarii,  qui  roate- 
riam  exculpentes  supervacaneam,  imaginem 
non  fSBciunt  sed  inveniunL*'* 


•  Ad  I^torem.— \  Note  prefixed  to  the  Elemenu 


After  these  remarks  on  pbyucal  inquiry  is 
general,  and  its  parUcukr  application  to  our 
own  science,  I  trust  that  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  obscave,  and  analyze,  and  anange  the 
mental  phenomena,  with  clearer  views,  both 
of  the  materials  on  which  we  have  to  operate, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  operedons  which  we 
have  to  perfonn.  We  may  consider  the 
mind  as  now  luring  open  before  us,  present- 
ing to  us  all  its  phenomena,  but  present- 
ing them  in  assembbgea,  which  it  is  to  be 
our  labour  to  separate  and  arrsnge.  In  this 
separadon  and  amuigement,  there  are  dif- 
fioddes,  I  confess,  of  no  slight  kind.  But 
I  trust  that  you  have  the  spirit  wiuch  de- 
lights in  overcoming  difficulties,  and 'which, 
even  if  its  most  strenuous  exerdons  should 
fell,  delights  in  the  very  strenuousness  of  the 
endeavour.  In  what  admits  our  analysis,  and 
in  what  transcends  it,  we  shall  always  find 
much  that  is  truly  wonderful  in  itself  and  de- 
serving  of  our  profoundest  admindon;  and 
even  in  the  obscurest  parts  of  the  great  field 
of  mind,  though  we  majr  see  only  dimly,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  cautious  in  inquiring,  snd 
fearfiil  of  pronouncing,  we  may  yet,  perhaps, 
be  opening  paths  that  are  to  lead  to  disrovery, 
and,  in  the  very  darkness  of  our  search,  inay 
perceive  some  gleams  of  that  light,  which, 
though  now  only  dawning  upon  us,  is  to 
brighten  on  the  inquiren  of  other  ages. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  and  compare  the 
mental  phenomena,  the  first  drcumstance 
that  strikes  us,  prior  to  any  attem|>t  to  ar- 
range  them  in  classes,  is,  that  the  mmd  which 
exhibits  these  is  suscepdble  of  a  variety  of 
feelings',  eveir  new  feeling  being  a  change  of 
its  state ;  ana,  indeed,  it  is  t^  such  changes 
alcme  that  it  manifests  itself,  either  in  our 
own  consciousness,  or  in  the  acdons  of  our 
fellow-men.  If  it  could  exist  only  in  one  erer- 
hffidng  state, — such  as  now  consdtutes  the 
feeling  of  any  pardcuhur  moment, — it  is  quite 
supeifiuous  to  say,  that  it  could  not  reason 
upon  this  state,  for  this  very  reasoning  would 
itself  impl^  the  change  which  is  supposed  to 
be  impossible ;  and  as  litde  coula  this  one 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  feeling  be  an 
object  of  reasoning  to  others,  even  if  there 
were  any  mode  of  its  becoming  manifest  to 
them,  which  there  evidendy  could  not  be. 
It  is,  perhaps,  even  not  too  extravagant  an  as- 
sertion of  Hobbes,  who  supposes  a  mind  so 
consdtuted  as  to  perceive  only  one  colour, 
and  to  perceive  this  oonstandy ;  jmd  affirms, 
that,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  it  had  any  percepdon  at  all,  being  rather, 
as  he  expresses  it,  stupified  than  seeing. 
"  Attonitum  esse  et  fortasse  aspectare  eum, 
sed  stupentem  dicerem,  videre  non  dicerem ; 
adeo  sendre  semper  idem,  et  non  sendre,  ad 
idem  reddunt" 

Mind,  then,  is  citable  of  existing  in  ra- 
rious  states ;  an  enumeradon  of  the  leading 
classes  of  which,  as  I  before  renuuked,  is  all 
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ftaC  constiiatet  oui  definition  of  it  It  is 
rliBl,  we  say,  which  perceives,  remembers 
oofflpazes,  grieves,  rejdoes,  loves,  hates ;  and 
though  the  terms,  whatever  they  may  be,  that 
ire  used  hy  us,  in  any  such  enumeration,  may 
be  few,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  terms 
are  mere  inventions  of  our  own  for  the  purpose 
of  dassificatioD,  and  that  each  of  them  com- 
prebends  a  variety  of  feelings,  thatareas  truly 
dHEnent  fiom  eadi  odier  as  the  dasses  them- 
selves  are  difierent.  Perception  is  but  a  sin- 
gie  word ;  yet,  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  objects  that  may  act  upon  our  oigana  of 
KDse,  and  the  number  of  wrays  in  which  their 
sction  may  be  combined,  so  as  to  produce 
one  compound  e&ct,  difeent  from  that  which 
the  same  objects  vrauld  prodiioe  separately, 
or  in  other  forms  of  combination,  how  many 
ue  the  feelings  whidi  this  single  word  de- 
notes!—so  many,  mdeed,  that  no  arithmeti- 
cal computation  is  sufficient  to  measure  their 
mfioicv. 

Amid  all  this  variety  of  feelings,  with  what- 
ever lapidxty  the  changes  may  succeed  each 
other^  and  however  opposite  they  ma^  seem, 
we  have  stiU  the  most  undonbtizig  bebef^  that 
it  is  the  same  individual  mind  which  is  thus 
fflected  in  various  ways.  The  pleasure  which 
^  felt  at  one  moident  has  indeed  little  apparent 
Fehtiontothe  pain  that  was  perfaims  felt  a  few 
poments  before ;  and  the  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
joe^  which  we  possess,  after  having  reflected 
OP  it  fblly,  has  equally  little  resembhnce  to 
ow  state  of  doubt  when  we  began  to  inquire, 
or  die  total  ignonnce  and  indmerence  which 
Pieceded  the  first  doubt  that  we  felt  It  is 
the  lame  individual  mind,  however,  which,  in 
^  these  instsDoes,  is  please?  dnd  pained,  is 
ignonnt,  doubts,  refl^icta.  Knows.  There  is 
xnethmg  *«  changed  ir  all,  and  yet  m  all  the 
ttme,"  wfaidi  at  oncer  constitutes  the  thoq^ts 
>Qd  eoKitions  of  the  hour,  and  yet  outhves 
t^ifimrTBomething,  which,  from  the  tempo- 
ivy  agitations  of  passion,  rises  unaltered  and 
everia^ing,  like  the  pynunid,  that  lifts  still 
^sBme  point  to  heaven,  amul  the  sands  and 
^^winds  of  the  desert. 

The  considention  of  the  mind,  as  one  sub- 
stance, capable  of  existing  in  a  variety  of 
*<=sta,  acconfing  as  it  is  variously  affected, 
and  constituting^  in  these  different  states, 
ul  the  complex  phenomena  of  thought  and 
^^&  necessarily  involves  the  consideration 
^  coosdottsness,  and  of  personal  identity. 
To  the  examination  of  these,  accordingly,  I 
"^  proceed,  as  essential  to  all  the  inquiries 
*nd  ipeculations  in  which  we  are  aftenvards 
to  be  engaged ;  rince,  whatever  powers  or 
susceptibilities  we  may  consider  as  attributes 
of  the  mind,  thb  consideration  must  always 
I^PpQse  the  existence  of  certain  phenomena, 
<K  which  we  are  conscious,  and  the  identi^ 
™  the  sentient  or  thinking  principle,  in  which 


that  consciousness  resides,  and  to  which  all 
the  varieties  of  those  ever-changing  feelings, 
which  form  the  sulijects  of  our  inquiry,  are 
collectively  to  be  referred. 

Ourfint  inquiry,  then,  is  into  the  nature  of 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In  the  systems  of  philosophy,  which  have 
been  most  generally  prevalent,  especially  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  consciousness  has  al- 
vrays  been  classed  as  one  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  mind,  differing  from  its  other 
powers,  as  these  mutually  differ  from  each 
other.  It  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Dr  lieid, 
as  separate  and  distinct,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  intellectual  powers ;  and  he  says  of  it,  that 
**  it  is  an  operation  of  the  understanding  of 
its  own  kind,  and  caimot  be  logically  defined.. 
The  objects  of  it  are  our  present  pains,  out 
pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires, 
our  doubts,  our  thoughts  of  every  kind ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  passions,  and  all  the  actions  and 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  while  they  are 
present "  And  in  various  ptirts  of  his  works, 
which  it  would  be  needless  to  quote,  he  al- 
ludes to  its  radical  difference  from  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  point  on 
which  there  could  be  no  question.  To  me, 
however,  I  must  confess,  it  appears,  that  this 
attempt  to  double,  as  it  were,  our  various 
feelings,  by  making  them  not  to  constitute 
our  consciousness,  but  to  be  the  objects  of  it, 
as  of  a  distinct  intellectual  power,  b  not  a 
faithful  statement  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  but  is  founded,  pardy  on  a  confusion 
of  thought,  and  stOl  more  on  a  confusion  of 
language.  Sensation  is  not  the  olject  of  con* 
sdousness  different  from  itself,  but  a  particu- 
lar sensation  is  the  consciousness  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  as  a  particular  hope,  or  fear,  or  grief, 
or  resentmenty  or  simple  remembrance,  may 
be  the  actual  consciousness  of  the  next  mo- 
ment. In  short,  if  the  mind  of  man,  and  all 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  from  the 
first  feeling  with  which  life  commenced,  to 
the  last  with  which  it  closes,  could  be  made 
visible  to  any  other  thinking  being,  a  certain 
series  of  feeungs  alone,  that  is  to  sav,  a  cer- 
tcun  number  of  successive  states  of  the  mind, 
would  be  distingiushable  in  it,  forming,  in- 
deed, a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thou^^ts, 
and  passions,  as  momentary  states  of  the  mind, 
but  all  of  them  existing  individually,  and  suc- 
cessively to  each  other.  To  suppose  the 
mmd  to  exist  in  two  different  states,  in  the 
same  moment,  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  To 
the  whole  series  of  states  of  the  mind,  then, 
whatever  the  individual  momentary  succes- 
sive states  may  be,  I  give  the  name  of  our 
consciousness — ^using  uiat  term,  not  to  ex- 
press any  new  state  additional  to  the  whole 
series,  (for  to  that,  which  is  already  the  wholes 
nothing  can  be  added,  and  the  mind,  as  1 
-  have  already  said,  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist 
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at  oncie  m  two  different  states,)  but  merely  as 
a  short  mode  of  expressing  the  wide  variety 
of  our  feelings ;  in  the  same  manner  as  I  use 
any  other  generic  word  for  eiqpressing  briefly 
the  indi'ridual  varieties  comprehended  under 
It.  There  are  not  sensations,  thoughts,  pas. 
sions,  and  also  consciousness,  any  more  than 
there  is  quadruped  or  animal,  as  a  separate 
being,  to  be  added  to  the  wolves,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, and  other  living  creatures,  which  I  in- 
clude under  those  terms. 

The  fiillacy  of  conceiving  consciousness  to 
be  something  dififerent  from  the  feeling,  which 
IS  said  to  be  its  object,  has  arisen,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun 
/,  which  the  conviction  of  our  identity,  diving 
the  various  feelings,  or  temporary  conscious- 
nesses of  different  moments,  has  led  us  to 
employ,  as  significant  of  our  permanent  self, — 
of  Uiat^being,  which  is  conscious,  and  variously 
conscious,  and  which  continues,  after  these 
feelings  have  ceased,  to  be  the  subject  of 
other  consciousnesses,  as  transient  as  die  for- 
mer. /  am  conacious  of  a  certain  feeling, 
really  means,  however,  no  more  than  this — 
I  feel  in  a  certain  manner,  or,  in  other  words, 
my  mind  exists  in  that  state  which  constitutes 
a  certain  feeling ; — ^the  mere  existence  of  that 
feeling,  and  not  any  additional  and  distinguish- 
able  feeling  that  is  to  be  termed  consciousness, 
being  all  which  is  essential  to  the  state  of  my 
min^  at  the  particular  moment  of  sensation ; 
for  a  pleasure,  or  pain,  of  which  we  are  not 
conscious,  is  a  pleasure  or  pain,  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  us  at  least,  has  no  existence.  But 
when  we  sav,  I  am  conscious  of  a  particular 
feeling  in  ue  usual  paiaphrastic  phraseology 
of  our  bnguage,  which  has  no  mode  of  ex- 
pressing, in  a  single  word,  the  mere  existence  of 
a  feeling,  we  are  apt,  from  a  prejudice  of  gram- 
mar, to  separate  the  sentient  /  and  the  feeU 
mg^  as  different, — ^not  different,  as  they  really 
are»  merely  in  diis  respect,  that  the  feeling  is 
one  momentary  and  changeable  state  of  the 
permanent  substimce  I,  that  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting alsOb  at  other  moments,  in  other  states, 
*— but  so  radically  different,  as  to  justify  our 
dassing  the  feeling  in  the  relation  of  an  ob- 
ject, to  that  sentient  principle  which  we  call 
X-^and  an  object  to  it,  not  in  retrospect  only, 
as  when  the  feeling  is  remembered,  or  when 
it  is  viewed  ui  relation  to  other  remembered 
feelings, — but  in  the  very  moment  of  the  pri- 
mary sensation  itself;  as  if  there  could  truly 
be  two  distinct  states  of  the  same  mind,  at 
that  same  moment,  one  of  which  states  is  to 
be  tenned  sensation,  and  the  other  different 
state  of  the  same  mind  to  be  termed  con- 


To  estimate  more  accurately  the  effect 
which  this  reference  to  self  produces,  let  us 
imagine  a  human  beii^  to  be  bom  with  his 
feculties  perfect  as  in  mature  tife,  and  let  us 
suppose  a  senaition  to  arise  for  the  first  time 
in  his  mmd.     For  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 


plicity, let  us  suppose  the  sensadon  to  be  of 
a  kind  as  little  complex  as  possible ;  such)  for 
example,  as  that  which  the  fragrance  of  a  rose 
excites.  If,  immediately  after  this  first  sen- 
sation,  we  imagine  the  sentient  prindple  to  be 
extinguished,  what  are  we  to  call  that  feeling 
which  filled  and  constituted  the  brief  moment 
of  life  ?  It  was  a  simple  sensation,  and  no- 
thing more ;  and  if  only  we  say,  that  the  sen- 
sation has  existed, — ^whether  we  sav,  or  do  not 
say,  that  the  mind  was  conscious  of  the  sensa- 
tion,— we  shall  convey  precisely  the  same  mean- 
ing ;  the  consciousne^  of  the  sensation  being, 
in  that  case,  only  a  tautological  expression  oif 
the  sensadon  itself.  There  will  be,  in  this 
first  momentary  state,  no  separadon  of  self  and 
die  sensation,— no  Utde  proposition  formed 
in  the  mmd,  I  feel  or  I  am  conscunu  of  a 
feeSng, — ^but  the  feeling,  and  the  sentient  I, 
will,  for  the  moment,  be  the  same.  It  is  this 
simple  feeling,  and  this  alone,  which  is  the 
whole  consciousness  of  the  first  moment ;  and 
no  reference  can  be  made  of  this  to  a  self, 
which  is  independient  of  the  temporary  con- 
sciousness ;  because  die  knowledge  of  self, 
as  distinct  ficom  the  particular  feelings  implies 
the  remembrance  of  former  feelings, — of  feel- 
ings, which,  together  with  the  present,  we  as- 
cribe  to  one  thinking  principle;  recognisfaig 
the  principle,  the  self,  the  aie,  as  the  aune, 
amid  all  its  transient  diversities  of  conscious. 


Let  us  now,  then,  instead  of  supposing  life, 
as  in  the  former  case,  to  be  extinguished  imme- 
diately afiter  the  first  sensation,  suppose  another 
sensation  to  be  excited,  as  for  instance  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  flute. 
The  mind  eidier  will  be  completely  absorbed 
in  this  new  sensation,  widiout  any  subsequent 
remembiance,-r-in  which  case  the  ccmscious- 
ness  of  the  sensation, — as  in  the  case  of  the 
fragrance  that  preceded  it,  will  be  only  apo- 
ther  more  paraphrastic  expression  of  the  sim- 
ple sensation, — or  the  remembrance  of  the 
former  feeling  will  arise.  If  the  remem- 
brance of  the  former  feeling  arise,  and  the  tiK'o 
different  feelings  be  considered  by  the  mind  at 
once,  it  will  now,  by  that  irresistible  hiw  of 
our  nature,  which  impresses  us  with  the  con- 
viction of  our  identity,  conceive  the  two  sen- 
sations, which  it  recognises  as  different  in 
themselves,  to  have  yet  belonged  to  the  same 
being, — ^that  being,  to  which,  when  it  has  the 
use  of  language,  it  gives  the  name  of  self  and 
in  relation  to  which  it  speaks,  as  ofren  as  it 
uses  die  pronoun  /. — The  notion  of  self,  as 
the  ksting  subject  of  successive  trannent  feel- 
ings, being  now,  and  not  till  now,  acquired, 
through  the  remembrance  of  former  sensa- 
tions or  temporanr  diversities  of  consciousness, 
the  mind  will  often  again,  when  other  new 
sensations  may  have  arisien,  go  through  a  si- 
mihur  process,  being  not  merely  affected  with 
the  particular  momentaiy  sensation,  but  re- 
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meiLoering  other  |Nrior  feelingB,  and  identify- 
\n§  it  with  them,  in  the  general  designation 
of  self.  In  these  circumstances  the  meniorj 
of  the  past  will  often  mingle  with  and  modiiy 
the  present ;  and,  now,  indeed,  to  form  the 
rerbal  proposition,  /  am  anucUmt  of  a  partu 
cidar  tauaiion, — since  the  very  word  /  im . 
plies  that  this  remembrance  and  identification 
bas  taken  place, — ^may  be  allowed  to  ezpreas 
something  more  than  the  mere  existence  of 
the  momentary  sensation,  for  it  expresses  also 
that  the  mind,  which  now  exists  in  the  state  of 
this  porticular  sensation,  has  formerly  existed 
in  a  difierent  state.  There  is  a  remembrance  of 
former  feelings,  and  a  belief  that  the  present 
and  the  past  have  been  states  of  one  substance. 
But  this  belief,  or  in  other  words,  this  remem- 
brance of  former  feelings,  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing essential  to  every  thought  or  sensation, 
that  innumerable  feelings  every  moment  arise, 
without  any  such  identification  with  the  past. 
They  are  felt,  however,  for  this  is  necessarily 
implied  in  their  existence ;  but  they  exist,  as 
transient  thoughts  or  sensations  only,  and  the 
consciousness,  which  we  have  of  them,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
thoughts  or  sensations  themselves,  which  could 
not  be  thoughts  or  sensations  if  they  were  not 
felt. 

hi  the  greater  number  of  our  successions  of 
momentary  feelings,  then,  when  no  reference 
is  made  to  former  states  of  the  mind,  the  con- 
sciousness is  obviously  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  momentary  feeling  itself  as  it  begins 
and  ceases ;  and  when  there  is  a  reference  to 
former  states  of  the  mind,  we  discover  on  an- 
alysis only  a  remembrance,  like  aU  our  other 
remembrances,  and  a  feeling  of  common  rela^ 
lion  of  the  past  and  the  present  affection  of 
the  mind  to  one  permanent  subject  It  is 
the  belief  of  oiir  continued  identity  which  in- 
volves this  particular  feeling  of  reUtion  of 
past  and  present  feelings ;  and  consciousness, 
in  this  sense  of  the  term,  is  only  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  that  belief 

That  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  sound  of 
a  flute,  and  in  general  all  the  other  objects  of 
sense,  might  have  excited  precisely  the  same 
immediate  sensations  as  at  present.  Doctor 
Reid  admits,  though  the  belief  of  our  perso- 
nal identity  had  not  been  impressed  upon  us ; 
for  he  ascribes  this  belief  to  an  instinctive 
principle  only,  and  acknowledges,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  our  sensations  themselves,  frt>m 
which  any  such  inference  could  be  drawn  by 
reason.  If,  then,  this  instinctive  belief  of 
identity  had  not  been,  as  at  present,  a  natu- 
ral law  of  human  thought,r— operating  irre- 
sistibly on  the  remembrance  of  our  different 
feelings,  we  should  have  had  no  notion  of 
selft  of  mtj  the  sentient  and  thinking  being, 
who  exists  at  the  present  moment,  and  who 
existed  before  the  present  moment -.--and 
what,  then,  would  have  been  the  conscious- 
Qt^s5,  accompanying,  and  different  from,  our 


fensatiom,  when  they  menky  Hashed  akms 
the  mind  and  vanished?  Tlie  most  leaknis 
defender  of  conscioamefliy  as  a  eepuate  inteU 
lectual  power,  must  suielyadmiC  that,  m  such 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  sensation  itadfl  It  is  the  belief 
of  our  identity  only,  which  gives  os  the  »». 
tion  of  self,  as  the  subject  of  various  feelings, 
and  it  is  the  notion  of  sel^  as  the  subject  of 
various  former  feelings,  which  leads  us  to  re- 
gaid  the  consciousness  of  the  moment,  as  dif- 
feient  from  the  sensation  of  the  moment ;  be- 
cause  it  suggests  to  us  those  former  feeln^gs, 
which  truly  were  different  from  it,  or  at  least 
that  Bulgect  siiad^  which  unquestionably  c 
ed  before  the  present  sensation. 

If  it  be  said,,  that  the  fisunilty  of  c 
ness  is  nothingmoie  that  this  reference  to  the 
past,  and  consequent  belief  of  identity,  we  may 
in  that  case  very  safely  admit  its  existence ; 
though  the  dasmfication  of  it,  as  a  peculiar 
intellectnal  power,  would  in  that  case  be  a 
most  singular  anomaly  in  arrangement,'  and 
would  involve  a  very  absurd,  or  at  lent  a 
very  av^cward  use  of  a  term.  To  assert  this 
signification  of  it,  however,  would  be  to  ad- 
mit every  thing  for  which  I  have  contended. 
But  it  certainly  is  not  the  sense  whidi  has 
been  attadied  to  it  by  philosophers ;  and  in- 
deed,  iA  this  sense,  consciousness,  instead  of 
having  for  its  otjects,  as  Doctor  Reid  says, 
all  ^  our  present  pains,  our  pleasures,  oar 
hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires,  our  doubts,  our 
thoughts  of  every  kind;  in  a  word,  all  the 
passions,  and  all  the  actions  and  opemtions 
of  our  own  minds,  while  they  are  present,' 
would  be  limited  to  the  eomparatively  few, 
of  which  the  consideration  of  our  personal 
identity  forms  a  part  In  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  feelmgs,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  sensation  dies  away,  almost  in  the 
moment, — not,  indeed,  without  being  enjoyed 
or  suffered,  but  without  any  reference  to  self, 
as  the  subject  of  various  feelings,  or  remem- 
brance of  any  prior  state  of  mind,  as  distinct 
from  the  present  The  belief  of  our  identity 
is  surely  not  the  only  beUef  that  arises  fiNxn 
an  instinctive  principle ;  and  if  its  existence 
entitle  us,  in  our  systematic  arrangements,  to 
the  possession  of  a  new  intellectual  power, 
every  other  belief  that  arises  instinctivdy 
from  a  principle  of  our  constitution,  must  give 
us  a  similar  title  to  enhiige  the  catalogue  of 
our  faculties.  The  never-fiiiling  and  instant 
&ith,  by  which  we  expect,  without  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  the  simihirity  of  the  friture,  that 
events  will  contmue  to  follow  each  other,  in 
the  same  order  as  at  present, — ^that  bodies 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  fire  bum,  food  satisfy 
the  craving  of  our  appetite — that  immediate 
intuitive  principle  of  belief,  on  which  all  our 
foresight  depends,  and  aocordmg  to  which  we 
regulate  our  whole  conduct  in  providing  for 
the  future, — should  certamly,  hi  that  case,  be 
ascribed  by  us  to  some  peculiar  intellectual 
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tt  once  b  two  different  states,)  but  merely  as 
a  short  mode  of  expressing  the  iKide  variety 
of  oar  feelings ;  in  the  same  manner  as  I  use 
any  other  generic  word  for  expressing  briefly 
the  indxTidual  Tsrieties  comprehended  under 
It  There  are  not  sensations,  thoughts,  pos. 
sions,  and  also  consdousness,  any  more  than 
there  is  quadruped  or  animal,  as  a  separate 
b^ng,  to  be  added  to  the  wdres,  twers,  ele- 
phanti,  and  other  living  creatures,  which  I  in- 
clude under  those  terms.^ 

The  frllacy  of  conceiving  conscioasness  to 
be  something  diflferent  from  the  feeling,  which 
IS  said  to  be  its  object,  has  arisen,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun 
/,  whidi  the  conviction  of  our  identity,  during 
dlie  various  feelings,  or  temporary  conscioua- 
nesses  of  different  moments,  has  led  us  to 
employ,  as  significant  of  our  permanent  sel^ — 
of  Uiat.being,  which  is  consdous,  and  variously 
oonscious,  and  which  continues,  after  these 
feelings  have  ceased,  to  be  the  subject  of 
other  consciousnesses,  as  transient  as  the  for- 
mer. /  am  eontckfUM  of  a  certain  feelings 
really  means,  however,  no  mora  than  this— 
I  fed  in  a  certain  manner,  or,  in  other  words, 
my  mind  exists  in  that  state  which  constitutes 
a  certam  feeliog ; — ^the  mere  existence  of  that 
feeliiu{»  and  not  any  additional  and  distinguish- 
able  feelmg  that  is  to  be  termed  consciousness, 
bdng  all  which  is  essential  to  the  state  of  my 
mind,  at  the  particular  moment  of  sensatioB ; 
for  a  pleasure,  or  pain,  of  which  we  are  not 
conscious,  is  a  pleasure  or  pain,  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  us  at  least,  has  no  exiistence.  But 
when  we  sav,  I  am  oonsdous  of  a  psrticular 
feeline^  m  die  usual  paraphrastic  phraseology 
of  our  language,  which  has  no  mode  of  ex- 
pressing, in  asingle  word,  the  mere  existenceof 
a  feeling,  we  are  apt,  from  a  pr^udice  of  gnun- 
nar>  to  sqpar^  the  sentient  /  and  the  feeU 
mg^  as  diBerent, — not  different,  as  they  really 
are^  merely  in  diis  respect,  that  the  feeling  is 
one  momentary  and  changeable  state  of  the 
permanent  substimoe  I,  that  is  capable  of  ex- 
isdqg  alsob  at  other  moments,  in  other  states, 
*-biit  so  radically  different,  as  to  justify  our 
dassing  the  feeling  in  the  relation  of  an  ob- 
ject^ to  that  sentient  prindple  which  we  call 
\ — and  an  object  to  i^  not  in  retrospect  only, 
as  when  the  feeling  is  remembered,  or  when 
it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  other  remembered 
fedings^ — but  in  the  very  moment  of  the  pri- 
mary sensation  itsdf ;  as  if  there  could  truly 
be  two  distinct  states  of  the  same  mind,  at 
that  same  moment,  one  of  which  states  is  to 
be  termed  sensation,  and  the  other  different 
state  of  the  same  mind  to  be  termed  con- 


To  estimate  more  accuratdy  the  effect 
which  this  reference  to  self  produces,  let  us 
imagine  a  human  being  to  be  bom  with  bis 
faculties  peifect  as  in  mature  Kfe,  and  let  us 
suppose  a  sensation  to  arise  for  the  first  time 
in  his  muid.    For  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 


plicity, let  us  suppose  the  sensation  to  be  of 
a  kind  as  little  complex  as  possible ;  such)  for 
example^  as  that  which  the  fragrance  of  a  rose 
exdtes.  I^  immediately  after  this  first  sen. 
sation,  we  imagine  the  sentient  prindple  to  be 
extinguished,  what  are  we  to  csll  that  feeling 
which  filled  and  constituted  the  brief  moment 
of  life  ?  It  was  a  simple  sensation,  and  no- 
thing more ;  and  if  only  we  say,  that  the  sen- 
sation  has  existed, — ^whether  we  sav,  or  do  not 
say,  that  the  mind  was  conscious  or  the  sensa- 
tion,— we  shallconvey  predsdy  the  same  mean* 
mg ;  the  oonsdonsne^fB  of  the  sensation  being, 
in  that  case,  only  a  tautologicd  expression  of 
the  sensation  itself!  There  will  be,  in  this 
first  momentary  state,  no  separstion  of  self  and 
the  sensation,— no  little  proposition  formed 
in  the  mind,  I  fid  or  I  am  eonscuntg  of  a 
fitHmgy^VLt  the  feeliim^,  and  the  sentient  I, 
win,  for  the  moment,  be  the  same.  It  is  this 
simple  feeling,  and  this  alone,  wludi  is  the 
whole  consdousness  of  the  first  moment ;  and 
no  reference  can  be  noade  of  this  to  a  self, 
which  is  independent  of  the  temporary  con- 
sdousness ;  because  the  knowledge  of  self, 
as  distinct  from  the  particular  feeling,  impHes 
the  remembrance  of  former  fedings, — of  feel- 
ings, which,  together  with  the  present,  we  as- 
cribe to  one  thinking  prindple;  recognising 
the  prindple,  the  scll^  the  aie,  as  the  same, 
amid  all  its  tnmaient  dliveidties  of  consdous- 


Let  us  now,  then,  instead  of  supposing  life, 
as  in  the  former  esse,  tobe  exttngouoed  imme- 
diatd)r  after  the  fint  sensation,  suppose  another 
sensation  to  be  etdted,  as  for  instance  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  fiute. 
The  mind  either  will  be  completdy  absorbed 
in  Uus  new  sensation,  without  any  subsequent 
remembrance, — in  which  case  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  sensation, — as  in  the  case  of  the 
fragrance  that  preceded  it^  will  be  only  ano- 
ther mora  paraphrastic  expression  of  the  sim- 
ple sensation, — or  the  remembrance  of  the 
former  feeling  will  arise.  K  the  remem- 
brance of  the  former  feeling  arisen  and  the  tiK'o 
different  feelings  be  conddered  by  the  mind  at 
once,  it  will  now,  by  that  iiresistible  hiw  of 
our  nature,  which  impresses  us  with  the  con- 
viction of  our  identity,  conceive  the  two  sen- 
sations, which  it  recognises  as  different  in 
themselves,  to  have  yet  bdonged  to  the  same 
being, — ^that  being,  to  which,  when  it  has  the 
use  of  knguage,  it  gives  the  name  of  self  and 
in  relation  to  which  it  speaks,  as  often  as  it 
uses  the  pronoun  /. — The  notion  of  self,  as 
the  ksting  subject  of  successive  transient  feel* 
ings,  being  now,  and  not  till  now,  acquired, 
through  me  remembrance  of  fonner  sensa- 
tions or  temporal^  diversities  of  consdousness, 
the  mind  will  often  agun,  when  other  new 
sensations  may  have  arisdiygo  Uuoughasi- 
mihur  process,  being  not  merely  afiected  with 
the  particukr  momentary  sensation,  but  re- 
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meiLoenng  other  prior  feeUngs,  and  ideiitify- 
in^  it  with  them,  in  the  general  designation 
of  self.  In  these  drcumstances  the  meroonr 
of  the  past  will  often  mingle  with  and  modify 
the  preKDt ;  and,  now,  indeed,  to  fonn  the 
vntal  pn^KMtion,  /  am.  cohmcwms  of  a  partu 
adar  iemmtioMf — since  the  venr  word  /  im . 
plies  that  this  remembrance  and  identification 
has  taken  place, — may  be  allowed  to  express 
something  more  than  the  mere  existence  of 
the  momentaiy  sensation,  for  it  expresses  also 
that  the  mind,  which  now  exists  in  the  state  of 
this  particular  sensation,  has  formerly  existed 
inadiffinrentstaCe.  There  is  a  remembnnoe  of 
former  feelings,  and  a  belief  that  the  i^esent 
and  the  past  have  been  states  of  one  substance. 
But  this  heUei^  or  in  other  words,  this  remem- 
brance of  former  feeUnga,  is  so  fiv  from  be- 
ing essential  to  every  thought  or  sensation, 
that  innumerable  feelings  every  moment  arise, 
without  any  such  identification  with  the  past 
They  are  felt,  however,  for  this  is  necessarily 
implied  in  their  existence ;  but  they  exist,  as 
transient  thoughts  or  sensations  only,  and  the 
(^)nsciou8nes8,  which  we  have  of  them,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
thoughts  or  sensations  themselves,  which  could 
not  be  thoughts  or  sensations  if  they  were  not 
felt. 

In  the  greater  number  of  our  successions  of 
momentary  feelings,  then,  when  no  reference 
is  made  U>  former  states  of  the  mind,  the  con- 
^nuusness  is  obviously  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  momentary  feieling  itself  as  it  begins 
and  ceases ;  and  when  there  is  a  reference  to 
former  states  of  the  mind,  we  discover  on  an- 
alysis only  a  remembrance,  like  aU  our  other 
remembrances,  and  a  feeling  of  common  reki- 
tion  of  the  past  and  the  present  afiection  of 
the  mind  to  one  permanent  subject  It  is 
the  belief  of  our  continued  identity  which  in- 
volves this  particular  feeling  of  rehition  of 
past  and  present  feelings ;  and  consciousness, 
in  this  sense  of  the  term,  is  only  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  that  belief. 

That  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  sound  of 
a  flute,  and  in  general  all  the  other  objects  of 
sense,  might  have  excited  precisely  the  same 
immediate  sensations  as  at  present.  Doctor 
Heid  admits,  thou^  the  belief  of  our  perso- 
ns identity  had  not  been  impressed  upon  us ; 
for  he  ascribes  this  belief  to  an  instinctive 
principle  only,  and  acknowledges,  that  there 
«  nothing  in  our  sensations  themselves,  from 
which  any  such  inference  could  be  drawn  by 
i^asoc.  U,  then,  this  instinctive  belief  of 
identity  had  not  been,  as  at  present,  a  natu- 
ral W  of  human  thought,^ — operating  irre- 
sistibly on  the  remembrance  of  our  different 
feelings,  we  should  have  had  no  notion  of 
^fiotmej  the  sentient  and  thinking  being, 
who  exists  at  the  present  moment,  and  who 
^'xisted  before  the  present  moment -.-—and 
^vhat,  then,  would  have  been  the  conscious- 
''i-'&S  accompanying,  and  different  from,  our 


sensations,  when  they  merely  Hashed  akmg 
the  mind  and  vanished?  The  most  lealoiw 
defender  of  oonseiousDeai^  as  a  tepaiate  inteU 
lectual  power,  must  sorriyadmit,  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  sensation  itsdL  It  is  the  belief 
of  our  identity  only,  which  gives  us  the  w^ 
6on  of  self,  as  the  subject  of  various  feelings, 
and  it  is  the  notion  of  weAt,  as  the  subject  of 
various  former  feelings,  which  leads  us  to  re- 
gard the  consciousness  of  the  moment,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  sensation  of  the  moment ;  be- 
cause it  suggests  to  us  those  former  feelmgs, 
which  truly  were  different  from  it,  or  at  least 
that  subject  miad^  which  unquestionably  exist- 
ed before  the  present  sensation. 

if  it  be  said,,  that  the  £Kulty  of  oonsdous- 
ness  is  nothing  moee  that  this  reference  to  the 
past,  and  consequent  belief  of  identity,  we  may 
m  that  case  very  safely  admit  its  existence ; 
though  the  claswficat.ion  of  it,  as  a  peculiar 
inteliectual  power,  would  in  that  case  be  a 
most  singubr  anomaly  in  arrangement;  and 
would  involve  a  very  abeuid,  or  at  least  a 
very  awkward  use  of  a  term.  To  assert  this 
si^pnification  of  it,  however,  would  be  to  ad- 
mit every  thing  for  ?rhich  I  have  contended. 
But  it  certainly  is  not  the  sense  whidi  has 
been  attached  to  it  by  philosophen ;  and  in- 
deed, ih  this  sense,  consciousness,  instead  of 
having  for  its  otjects,  as  Doctor  Reid  says, 
all  '^  our  present  pains,  our  pleasures,  our 
hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires,  our  doubts,  our 
thoqgfatB  of  every  kind ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
passions,  and  all  the  actions  and  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  while  they  are  present,' 
would  be  limited  to  the  comparatively  few, 
of  which  the  consideration  of  our  perMmal 
identity  forms  a  part  In  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  feelings,  as  I  have  ahcady 
said,  the  sensation  dies  away,  almost  in  the 
moment, — not,  indeed,  without  being  enjoyed 
or  suffered,  but  without  any  reference  to  sel( 
as  the  subject  of  various  feelings,  or  remem- 
brance of  any  prior  state  of  mind,  as  distinct 
from  the  present  The  belief  of  our  identity 
is  surely  not  die  only  belief  that  arises  from 
an  instinctive  principle ;  and  if  its  enstence 
entitle  us,  in  our  systematie  arrangements,  to 
the  possession  of  a  new  inteUectoal  power, 
every  other  belief  that  arises  instinctivdy 
from  a  principle  of  our  constitution,  must  give 
us  a  similar  title  to  enlarge  the  catalope  of 
our  iSaculties.  The  never-failing  and  bstant 
frith,  by  which  we  expect,  without  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  the  shnilarity  of  the  future,  that 
events  will  continue  to  follow  each  other,  in 
the  same  order  as  at  present, — that  bodies 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  fire  burn,  food  satisfy 
the  craving  of  our  appetite — that  immediate 
intuitive  principle  of  belief,  on  which  all  our 
foresight  depends,  and  according  to  which  we 
regukte  our  whole  conduct  in  providing  for 
the  future, — should  certainly,  in  that  case,  be 
ascribed  by  us  to  some  peculiar  intellectual 
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power,  for  which  it  woiild  be  easy  to  invent 
a  name.  It  is  not  by  any  inference  of  our 
reason  we  believe  that  the  sound  of  a  flute 
which  preceded  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  and 
the  fragrance  of  a  rose  which  followed  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  exited  sensations  that  were 
states  of  the  same  identical  mind ;  for  there 
is  nothing,  in  either  of  the  separate  sensations, 
or  in  boUi  together,  from  which  such  an  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn ;  and  jet,  notwithstanding 
the  impossibility  of  inferring  it,  we  believe  this 
at  least  as  strongly  as  we  believe  any  of  the 
conclusions  of  our  reasoning.  In  like  manner 
It  is  not  by  any  inference  of  reason  we  believe, 
>hat  fire  will  warm  us  to-morrow,  as  it  has 
warm^  us  to  day ;  for  there  is  nothing,  in 
the  fire  of  to-day,  or  in  the  sensation  of 
warmth,  considered  as  a  mere  sequence  of  it, 
from  which  the  succession  of  a  similar  sensa- 
tion to  the  fire  of  to-morrow  can  be  inferred ; 
yet  we  aJso  rely  on  this  future  sequence,  at 
least  as  strongly,  as  we  believe  any  of  the 
conclusions  of  our  reasoning.  In  both  cases 
the  parallel  is  complete;  and,  in  both,  the 
evidence  of  a  particular  intellectual  lacul^ 
must  consequently  be  a]ike,--or  in  neither  is 
there  sufiicient  evidence  of  such  a  power. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  other  sense,  in  which 
we  often  talk  of  our  consciousness  of  a  feeling 
and  a  sense,  in  which  it  must  be  allow'ed  that 
the  consciousness  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
the  feeling  itself.  This  is,  when  we  speak  of 
B  feeling,  not  actually  existing  at  present,  but 
past— as  when  we  say,  that  we  are  consdous 
of  having  seen,  or  hrard,  or  done  something. 
Such  a  use  of  the  term,  however,  is  pardon- 
able only  in  the  privileged  looseness  and  in- 
accuracy of  familiar  conversation ;  the  con- 
sciousness, in  this  case,  being  precisely  syno- 
nymous with  remembrance  or  memory,  and 
not  a  power  difiierent  from  the  remembrance. 
The  remembrance  of  the  feeling,  and  the  vind 
feeling  itself,  indeed,  are  different.  But  the 
remembrance,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
remembrance,  are  the  same — as  the  conscious- 
ness  of  a  sensation,  and  the  sensation,  are  the 
same ;  and  to  be  conscious  that  we  have  seen 
or  spoken  to  any  one,  is  only  to  remember  that 
we  have  seen  or  spoken  to  him. 

Much  of  this  very  confusion  with  respect 
to  memory,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  has 
been  always  in\'olved  in  the  assertion  of  con- 
sciousness as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  power 
of  the  mind.  When  we  think  of  feelings 
long  past,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be 
aware  diat  our  mind  is  then  truly  retrospec- 
tive ;  and  memory  seems  to  us^  sufiicient  to 
account  for  the  whole.  But  when  the  retro- 
spect is  of  very  recent  feelings — of  feelings, 
perhaps,  that  existed  as  distinct  states  of  die 
mind,  the  very  moment  before  our  retrospect 
began,  the  short  interval  is  forgotten,  and  we 
think  that  the  primary  feeling,  and  our  con- 
sideration of  the  feeling,  are  strictly  simulta- 
neous.   We  have  a  sensation ;— we  look  in- 


stantly back  on  that  sensadon, — inch  is  ooiw 
sciousness  as  distinguished  from  the  feeling 
that  is  said  to  be  its  object  When  it  is  any- 
thing  more  than  the  sensation,  thought  or 
emotion,  of  which  we  are  said  to  be  conscious, 
it  is  a  brief  and  rapid  retrospect.  Its  object 
is  not  a  present  feeling,  but  a  past  feeling,  as 
truly  as  when  we  look  back,  not  on  the  mo- 
ment immediately  preceding,  but  on  some 
distant  event  or  emotion  of  our  boyhood. 

After  thus  distinguishing  all  that  is  truly 
present  in  consdousness,  from  common  re- 
membrance, I  surely  need  not  undertake,  at 
any  length,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  peculiar 
species  of  remembrance  which  goes  mider 
the  name  of  consdence ;  though  tibeir  similar 
etymology  may  have  a  slight  tendency  to  mis- 
lead. Conscience  is  our  moral  memory ; — 
it  is  the  memorv  of  the  heart,  if  I  may  iqpply 
to  it  a  phrase  which,  in  its  original  apphcation, 
was  much  more  happily  employed,  by  one  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  the  Abb^  Sicard, 
who,  on  being  asked  what  he  understood  by 
die  word  gratitude,  wrote  down  immediately, 
**  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart,*' 

The  power  of  conscience  does,  indeed, 
what  consciousness  does  not  It  truly  doubles 
all  our  feelings,  when  they  have  been  such  as 
virtue  inspired ;  **  Hoc  est  vivere  &»,  vita 
posse  priore  frui  ;**  and  it  multiplies  them  in 
a  much  more  fearful  proportion,  when  thej 
have  been  of  an  opposite  land — arresting,  as  it 
were,  every  moment  of  guilty  which,  of  itself, 
would  have  passed  away,  as  fugitive  as  our 
otiier  moments,  and  suspending  them  for  ever 
before  our  eyes,  in  fixed  and  terrifying  reality. 
**  Prima  et  maxima  peccantium  est  poena,** 
says  Seneca,  "  peccass€{  nee  uUum  sc^us,  fi- 
cet  illud  fortuna  tiu>met  muneribus  suis,  licet 
tueatur  ac  vindicet,  imfnautum  est,  quoniam 
sceleris  in  scelere  supphdum  est***  **  The 
first  and  the  greatest  punishment  of  guUt,  is 
to  have  been  avUty ;  nor  can  any  crime,  though 
fortune  should  adom  it  with  all  her  most  la- 
vish bounty,  as  if  protecting  and  vmdicating 
it,  pass  truly  unpunished ;  because  the  punish- 
ment of  the  base  or  atrodous  deed  is  in  the 
very  baseness  or  atrodty  of  the  deed  itself.** 
But  this  spedes  of  memory,  which  we  deno- 
minate conscience,  and,  indeed,  every  spedes 
of  memory,  which  must  necessarily  have  for 
its  object  the  past,  is  essentially  different  from 
the  consdousness  which  we  have  been  con< 
sidering,  that,  in  its  very  definition,  is  limited 
to  present  feelings,  and  of  which,  if  we  really 
had  such  an  inteUectual  power,  our  mmal  con- 
science would,  in  Dr  Ildd*6  sense  of  the  term, 
be  an  object  rather  than  a  pert 

Consciousness,  then,  I  conclude,  in  its  am- 
plest acceptation,  when  it  is  undentood  as  re- 
garding the  present  only,  is  no  distinct  power 
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of  the  Diincl,  or  name  of  a  distinct  class  of 
feelings,  but  is  cmly  a  general  term  for  all  our 
feelings,  of  whatever  species  these  may  be, — 
sensations,  thoughts,  desires; — ^in  short,  all 
those  states  or  affections  of  mind,  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  mind  consist ;  and  when  it 
expresses  more  than  this,  it  is  only  the  le- 
membrance  of  some  former  state  of  uie  mind, 
and  a  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the  pest  and 
the  present  as  states  of  one  sentient  substance. 
The  term  is  very  conveniently  used  f<Hr  the 
purpose  of  abbreviation,  when  we  speak  of 
the  whole  variety  ci  our  feelings,  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  genoal  term  is  used,  to 
express  briefly  the  multitude  of  individuals 
that  agree  in  possessing  some  common  pro- 
perty of  which  we  speak ;  when  the  enumer- 
ation of  these,  by  description  and  name,  would 
be  as  wearisome  to  the  patience,  as  it  would 
be  oppressive  to  the  memory.  But  still, 
when  we  speak  of  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness, we  mean  nothing  more,  than  the  evi- 
dence implied  in  the  mere  existence  of  our 
sensations,  thoughts,  desires, — ^which  it  is  ut 
teriy  impossible  for  us  to  believe  to  be  and 
not  to  be ;  or,  in  other  words,  impossible  for 
us  to  feel  and  not  to  feel  at  the  same  moment 
This  precise  limitation  of  the  term,  I  trust, 
you  vnll  keep  constantly  in  mind  in  the  course 
of  our  future  specuktions. 


LECTURE  XII. 

ON  CONSCIOUSNESS,  CONTINUEDy-^ON  MENTAL 
IDENHTY, — IDENTITY  IBRECONCILABLE  WITH 
MATEUALISM, ^DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PER- 
SONAL AND  MENTAL  IDENTITy,— OBJECTIONS 
TO  MENTAL  IDENTITY. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  brought 
to  a  condusioh  my  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
objects  of  Physical  Inquiiy, — ^the  dear  under- 
standing of  which  seemed,  to  me,  essentially 
necessary  before  we  could  enter,  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  on  the  physiological  investi- 
gation of  the  mind. 

We  then  opened  our  eyes,  as  it  were,  on 
the  great  field  of  thought  and  passion,v  and 
on  all  the  infinite  varietv  of  feelings,  which, 
in  assemblages  more  or  less  complex,  and  in 
colours  more  or  less  brilliant  or  obscure,  it  is 
eveiy  moment  presenting  toourintemal  glance. 
The  very  attempt  to  arrange  these  transient 
feelings  as  phenomena  of  the  mind,  however, 
implies  evidently  some  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  varied  consdousness  in  which  they 
consist,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  permanent 
substance,  as  states  of  which  we  arrange  them. 
My  last  Lecture,  therefore,  was  devoted  to 
this  primary  consideration  of  consdousness, 


— ^which  we  found  reason  to  regard,  not  as 
any  separate  and  peculiar  frculty  of  the  mind, 
of  whiidi  our  various  fedings  are,  to  use  Dr 
Reid's  expression,  objects,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  to  be  added,  in  every  instance^  to 
the  separate  pleasures,  pains,  perceptions,  le- 
membnmces,  passions,  that  constitute  the  mo- 
mentary states  of  the  mind,  but  merely  as  a 
short  general  term,  expressive  of  all  these  mo- 
mentary states,  in  reference  to  the  permanent 
subject  muuL  The  sensation  of  firagiance,  for 
example,  is  the  consdousness  of  one  moment, 
as  the  lemembnnoe  of  that  sensation,  or  some 
other  sensation,  is,  perhaps,  tlie  consdousness 
of  the  succeeding  moment ; — the  mind,  at 
every  moment,  existing  in  one  predse  state, 
which,  as  one  state,  can  be  aocuratdy  deno- 
ted only  by  one  predse  name,  or  by  names 
that  are  synonymous,  not  by  names  that  are 
significant  of  total  diversity. 

All  which  we  know,  or  cap  be  supposed  to 
know,  of  the  mind,  indeed,  is  a  certain  series 
of  th^ .  states  or  feeluigs  that  have  succeeded 
each  other,  more  or  less  rapidly,  since  life  be- 
gan ;  the  sensation,  thought,  emotion,  of  the 
moment  being  one  of  those  states,  and  the  sim- 
posed  consciousness  of  the  state  being  only  the 
state  itself,  whatever  it  mav  be,  in  which  the 
mind  exists  at  that  particular  moment :  since 
it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  the 
same  indivisible  mind  to  exist  at  the  very  same 
moment  in  two  separate  states,  one  of  sensa- 
tion, and  one  of  consdousness.  It  is  not 
simply  because  we  feel,  but  because  we  re- 
member some  prior  feeling,  and  have  formed 
a  notion  of  the  mind,  as  the  permanent  sub- 
ject of  different  feelings,  that  we  conceive  the 
proposition,  ''  I  am  consdous  of  a  sensation," 
to  express  more  than  the  simple  existence  of 
the  sensation  itself;  since  it  expresses,  too,  a 
reference  of  this  to  the  same  mind  which  had 
formerly  been  recognized  as  the  subject  of 
other  feelings.  There  is  a  remembrance  of 
some  former  feeling,  and  a  reference  of  the 
present  feeling  to  the  same  subject ;  and  this 
mere  remembrance,  and  the  intuitive  belief 
of  identity  which  accompanies  remembrance, 
are  all  that  philosophera,  by  defective  analy- 
ses, and  a  little  confusion  of  languM[e  and 
thought,  have  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  a 
peculiar  mental  faculty,  under  the  name  of 
consdousness ;  —  though  consdousness,  in 
this  sense,  far  firom  embradng  all  the  vari- 
eties  of  feeling,  that,  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  begin  and  cease,  without  any 
accompanying  thought  of  that  permanent  sut^ 
stance  to  which  the  transient  feding  is  refer- 
able, must  be  limited  to  tlie  comparatively  few 
in  which  such  a  reference  to  self  is  made. 

Consdousness,  in  short,  whenever  it  is  con- 
caved to  express  more  than  the  present  feel- 
ing, or  present  momentary  state  of  the  mind, 
whatever  that  may  be,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
object  of  consdousness, — as  if  it  were  at  once 
something  different  at  every  moment  from  the 
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pretent  state  or  feefiti;  of  the  mind,  and  yet 
the  very  state  in  which  the  mind  is  at  every 
moment  supposed  to  exist, — is  a  retrospect  of 
Rome  pest  feeling,  with  that  belief  of  a  com- 
mon relation  of  die  past  and  present  feeling 
to  one  subject  mind,  which  is  mvdved  in  the 
vecy  notion,  or  rather  constitutes  the  yery  no- 
tion of  perM>nal  identityr— and  all  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  rapid  retrospect  from  any  of 
the  other  retrospects,  which  we  dass  as  re- 
membrances, and  ascribe  to  memoiy  as  their 
source,  is  the  mere  briefoess  of  the  interval 
between  the  feeling  that  is  remembered,  and 
the  reflective  gfauioe  which  seems  to  be  im- 
mediately retrospective.  A  feeling  of  some 
kind  has  arisen,  aid  we  look  instantly  back  upon 
that  feeling ;  but  a  remembruice  is  surely  still 
the  same  in  nature,  and  arises  from  the  same 
principle  of  the  mental  constitution,  whether 
the  interval  which  precedes  it  be  that  of  a  mo- 
ment, or  of  many  hours,  or  years. 

I  now  then  proceed,  after  these  repiarks  on 
our  consdousness  as  momentary,  to  a  most 
important  in<]uiry,  which  arises  necessarily 
from  the  consideration  of  the  successions  of 
our  momentaiy  consciousness,  and  most  be 
considered  as  involved  in  all  our  attempts  to 
arrange  them, — the  inquiry  into  the  Identity 
of  the  Min<^  as  truly  one  and  permanent 
amid  all  the  variety  of  its  fugitive  affections. 

In  our  examination  of  this  very  wonderful 
coincidence  of  sameness  and  diversity,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  phenomena  which 
are  purely  mental,  omitting  the  objections 
drawn  from  the  daily  waste  and  daily  aliment 
of  our  corporeal  part,  the  whole  force  of  whidhi 
objection  maybe  admitted,  without  any  scruple, 
by  those  who  contend  for  the  identity  only  of 
the  thinking  principle ;  since  the  individuality 
of  this  would  be  as  httle  destroyed,  though  everv 
particle  of  the  body  were  completely  changed, 
as  the  individuality  of  the  body  itself  would  be 
destroyed,  by  a  change  of  die  mere  garments 
that  invest  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  mind 
is  united  to  a  system  of  jiartides,  which  are  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  flux,  is,  indeed,  more  than 
we  can  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  ea^lain ;  thoi^ 
it  is  really  not  moreine]q>licable  than  its  union 
to  such  a  system  of  particles  woukl  be  though 
th^  were  to  condnue  for  ever  unchanged. 

I  may  remark,  however,  by  the  way,  that 
though  the  constant  state  of  flux  of  the  cor- 
poreal particles  furnishes  no  amiment  against 
the  identihr  of  the  principle  whidi  feels  and 
thinks,  if  feeling  and  thought  be  states  of  a 
substance  that  is  essentially  distinct  from  these 
changing  parddes,  the  unity  and  identity  of 
this  principle,  amid  all  the  coipuscular  changes, 
— ^if  it  can  truly  be  proved  to  be  identical, — 
furnish  a  very  strong  aigument  in  disproof  of 
those  systems  whidi  consider  thought  and 
feeling  as  the  result  of  material  oiganization. 
Indeed,  the  attempts  whidi  have  been  seri- 
oiisly  made  by  materialists  to  obviate  this 


difiicttlty,  involve,  in  every  respect,  as  much 
absurdi^,  though  eotainly  nc|^  so  muck  pleas- 
antry,  at  least  so  modi  intentional  pleasantry, 
as  the  demonatrationa,  which  the  Society  of 
Freethiidcen  eomnunicated  to  Martinus  Sen- 
blenia,  in  their  leCterof  greeting  and  invitation. 
Theaiguments,  which  therare  rentesented  as 
uiging  in  this  admwable  letter,  ludicnNis  as 
they  may  seem,  are  tniljr  aa  stzoagp  at  least, 
as  those  of  which  they  are  a  parody ;  and  in* 
deed,  in  this  case,  wneie  both  are  so  like,  a 
very  little  occasional  change  of  ezpceasion  is 
all  which  is  necessary  to  convert  the  grave 
ratiocination  into  the  parody,  and  the  parody 
into  the  grave  ratiocination. 

*'  The  parts  (sa]|r  they)  of  an  aninoal  body," 
stating  the  ol^ection  which  they  profen  to 
answer,  *'  are  peipetaally  changed,  and  the 
fluids  which  seem  to  be  the  subject  of  ooii- 
sdousness,  are  in  a  perpetual  circulation,  so 
that  the  same  individual  partides  do  not  re- 
main in  the  brain ;  kom  whence  it  will  foUow, 
that  the  idea  of  individual  eonadouaness  must 
be  constantiy  translated  from  one  paitide  oi 
matter  to  another,  whereby  the  partide  A,  for 
example,  must  not  only  be  conscious,  but  ooo- 
sdous  that  it  is  the  same  being  with  the  par- 
tide  B  that  went  befoie. 

"  We  answer ;  this  is  only  a  UAacy  of  the 
imagination,  and  is  to  be  lindentood  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  maxim  of  the  English 
law,  that  the  king  never  dies.  This  power 
of  thinking,  self-moving,  and  goveming  the 
whole  madiine,  is  communicatdl  from  eveiy 
partide  to  its  immediate  successor,  who,  ss 
soon  as  he  is  gone,  immediately  tdces  upon 
him  the  govenuneat,  which  still  preserves  the 
unity  of  the  whole  system. 

"  They  make  a  great  noise  about  this  indi- 
viduality,— ^howa  man  is  conscious  to  himself 
that  he  is  the  same  mdividual  he  vras  twenty 
years  ago,  notwithstaadii^  the  flux  state  of  the 
partides  of  matter  that  oompoee  his  body.  We 
think  this  is  capable  of  a  very  pkiin  answer, 
and  may  be  easily  ilhistrated  by  a  fiyniliar  ex 
ample : 

**  Sir  John  Cuder  had  a  pair  of  black  wor- 
sted  stockings,  which  his  maid  darned  so  often 
with  silk,  that  they  became  at  bst  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings.  Now,  supposing  those  stodc- 
ings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with  some  degree 
of  consdousness  at  every  particular  darning, 
they  would  have  been  sensible,  that  they  were 
the  same  individual  pair  of  stockii^  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  duning ;  and  this  sensaticfl 
would  have  continued  in  them  through  all  ^i>6 
succession  of  darnings ;  and  yet  after  the  Is^t  of 
all,  there  was  not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of 
the  first  pair  of  stoddngs;  but  they  were 
grown  to  be  silk  stockings,  as  was  said  before* 

'<  And  whereas  it  is  affirmed,  that  eveiir 
animal  is  conscious  of  some  individual  self- 
moving,  self-determining  prindplej  it  is  an- 
swered, that,  as  in  a  House  of  Commons  sll 
things  are  determined  by  a  majority,  so  it  tf 
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■  ei«7  antuml  wjtteau  Aa  that  which  de- 
tamhies  the  house  ie  nid  to  be  the  reason 
of  the  whole  assembly ;  it  it  no  otherwise  with 
dukiBg  beings,  who  toe  determined  by  the 
grnler  foree  of  aerenl  particlea,  which,  )ike 
so  many  unthinking  members,  compose  one 
thinking  system."* 

The  idontity,  which  we  are  to  consider,  is, 
» 1  hs?e  already  said,  the  identity  only  of  the 
prindple  whid&  feels  and  thinks,  without  re- 
gutl  to  the  diangeable  stite  of  the  partides 
of  the  biain,  or  (if  the  bodv  in  genenu.  This 
unity  and  pennanence  of  the  principle^  whidi 
tUnks,  if  we  had  still  to  inyent  a  phrase,  I 
mnkl  lather  call  mental  identity,  than  per- 
nnal  identity,  though  the  latter  phnse  may 
nofir  beecRMdered  as  afanost  fixed  by  the  gene- 
nliise  ofphiloeophefs.  On  no  system  can  there 
be  this  absolute  identity,  imlessas  strictly  men- 
tal ;  Cor,  if  we  adopt  die  system  of  materialism, 
we  must  reject  tiie  abeohrte  lasting  identity 
of  the  thinknig  principle  altogether ;  and  if  we 
do  not  adopt  that  system,  it  is  in  the  mind 
alone  that  we  must  conceive  the  identity  to 
nbaat  The  person,  in  the  common  and 
^miliar  meaning  of  the  term,  thon^  inyolving 
(be  mind,  is  yet  more  than  the  mere  mind  ; 
and,  by  those,  at  least,  who  are  not  conver* 
ant  vith  the  writings  of  philosophers  on  the 
subject,  samepess  of  p^son  would  be  un- 
derstood as  not  mental  only,  but  as  combining, 
with  the  absf^te  identity  of  the  mind,  some 
sort  of  identity  of  the  body  also ;  though,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  in  its  application  to 
the  body,  the  term  identity  is  not  used  with 
the  same  strictness  as  in  its  application  to 
the  mind ;  the  bodily  identi^  being  not  abso- 
hite,  but  admitting  of  considerable,  and  uhi- 
lately  peihaps  even  of  total,  change,  provi- 
ded only  the  change  be  so  gradual  as  not  to 
he  inconsistent  with  iq[>parent  continuity  of 
«i«tence.  Sdl),  however,  identity  of  person, 
at  least  in  the  popvlar  notion  of  it,  is  some- 
thing more  than  identity  of  mind. 

*;  All  mankind,"  says  Dr  Held,  "  place 
^r  personality  in  something  that  cannot  be 
divided  or  consist  of  parts.  A  part  of  a  per- 
son is  a  manifest  absurdi^. 

"  When  a  man  loses  his  estate,  his  health. 
^  strength,  he  is  still  the  same  person,  and 
has  lost  nothingof  his  personality.  If  he  has 
jl  %  or  ta  aim  cut  off,  he  is  the  same  person 
he  was  before.  The  amputated  member  is 
^  part  of  his  person,  otherwise  it  would  have 
^  nght  to  a  iwrt  of  his  estate,  and  be  liable 
for  a  part  of  his  engagements ;  it  would  be  en^ 
'>ded  to  a  share  of  his  merit  and  demerit, 
^hieh  is  manifestly  absurd.  A  person  is  some- 
thing indivisible,  and  is  what  Leibnitz  calls  a 
monad.**! 


That  all  mankhid  place  their  peraonaHty  m 
something,  whidi  cannot  be  divided  into  two 
persons,  or  into  halves  or  qnartets  of  apenon, 
is  tme ;  because  the  mind  itself  is  indivisible, 
and  the  presence  of  this  one  indivisiUe  mind 
is  essential  to  personality.  But  though  es- 
sential  to  personality  m  man,  mind  is  not  all, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  woid  at  least, 
which  this  comprehends.  Thus,  if,  accord- 
mg  to  the  system  of  metempsycbons,  we 
were  to  suppose  the  mind,  which  animates 
any  of  our  friends,  to .  be  the  same  mind 
which  animated  Homer  or  Pkto,~-thoiigh 
we  should  have  no  scruple,  in  asserting  the 
identity  of  the  mind  itself,  in  this  corporeal 
txansnugration, — ^uiere  is  no  one,  I  conceive, 
who  would  think  himself  justifiable,  m  point 
of  accuracy,  in  saying  of  Plato  and  his  mend, 
that  they  were  as  eiactly,  m  every  respect, 
the  same  person,  as  if  no  metempsyoosis 
whatever  had  intervened.  It  does  not  fol- 
low from  this,  as  Dr  Reidverv  strangely  sup- 
poses, that  a  leg  or  aim,  if  it  iiadany  lehrtion 
to  our  personality,  would,  after  amputation,  be 
liable  to  a  part  ot  our  engagements,  or  be  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  our  merit  or  demerit ;  for 
the  engagement,  and  the  moral  merit  or  de- 
merit, belong  not  to  the  body,  but  to  the 
mind,  which  we  believe  to  continue  precisely 
the  same,  after  the  amputation,  as  before  it. 
This,  however,  is  a  question  merely  as  to  die 
comparative  propriety  of  a  term,  and  as  sudfy 
therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 
It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  actial  identity  of  the 
mind,  whether  we  term  it  simply  mental  or 
personal  identity. 

'*  T^t  there  is  something  undoubtedly 
which  thinks,**  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  our 
very  doubt  itself  and  scrupulous  thought 
evinces.  But  in  what  subject  that  thought 
resides,  and  how  that  subject  is  continued 
one  and  the  same,  so  as  to  answer  constantly 
to  the  supposed  train  of  thoughts  or  reflec- 
tions, which  seem  to  run  so  harmoniously 
through  a  long  course  of  life,  with  the  same 
relation  still  to  one  single  and  self-same  per- 
son, this  is  not  a  matter  so  easily  or  hastily 
decided  by  those  who  are  nice  self-examiners, 
or  searchers  after  truth  and  certainty. 

M  'Twill  not,  in  this  respect,  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  use  the  seeming  logic  of  a  famous* 
modem,  and  say,  <  We  thmkf  therefore  we 
are,*  Which  is  a  notably  invented  saying, 
after  the  model  of  that  like  philosophical  pro- 
position, that  '  What  it,  it.*  Miraculously 
argued !  M*  I  am,  I  am,*  Nothing  more 
certain !  For  the  ego  or  /  being  established 
in  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  the  ergo^ 
no  doubt,  must  hold  it  good  in  the  latter. 
But  the  question  is,  *  What  constitutes  the 
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wBor  ir  Ami,  *  Whether  the  I  of  this  in- 
stwt  be  the  Mine  with  that  of  anv  instant 
proeedingy  or  to  come  ?*  For  we  haTe  no- 
thing but  memory  to  warrant  us*  and  memo- 
fT  niav  be  false.  We  may  believe  we  have 
thought  and  reflected  thus  or  thus ;  but  we 
may  be  mistaken.  We  may  be  conscious  of 
that,  as  truth,  which  perhaps  was  no  move 
than  a  dream ;  and  we  maybe  conscious  of  that 
as  a  past  dream,  which  peihaps  was  no'er 
before  so  much  as  dreamt  of. 

**  This  is  what  metaphysicians  mean,  when 
they  say,  *  That  identity  can  be  proved  only 
bv  consciousness ;  but  that  consdousness  with- 
al ma^  be  as  well  false  as  real,  in  respect  of 
what  18  past.*  So  that  the  same  suooessional 
we  or  I  must  remain  still,  on  this  account,  un- 
decided. 

**  To  the  force  of  this  reasoning  I  confess 
I  must  so  fitf  submit,  as  to  declare  that,  for 
my  own  part,  I  take  my  being  upon  trust 
Let  others  philosophise  as  they  are  able;  I 
shall  admire  their  strength,  when,  upon  this 
to|)ic,  the^  )iave  refuted  what  able  metaph^r- 
sicians  ofagect,  and  Pyrrhonists  plead  in  their 
own  behal£ 

**  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  impediment,  bin- 
dersnce,  or  susnensk>n  of  action,  on  account  of 
these  wonderfully  refined  speculations.  Argu- 
ment and  debate  go  on  still.  Conduct  is  set- 
tled. Rules  and  measures  are  given  out,  and 
received.  Nor  do  we  scruple  to  act  as  reso- 
lutely upon  the  mere  supposition  that  we  art, 
as  if  we  had  effectuallv  proved  it  a  thousand 
times,  to  Ae  full  satisncdon  of  our  metaphy- 
sical or  pynhonean  antagonist."* 

In  stating  the  objections  that  may  be  lined 
aj^nst  our  mental  identity,  b^  such  metaphy- 
sical or  pynrhonean  antsgonists,  as  (hose  of 
whom  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  speaks,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  exhibit  the  argument  in  as  strong 
a  light  as  possible,  and  in  a  manner  that  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  some  measure,  new.  It  is 
surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  warn  you,  that 
the  aigument,  however  specious,  is  a  sophis- 
tical one ;  and  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  so- 
phistry which  it  involves  shall  be  afterwards 
pointed  out  to  you.  But  I  conceive  it  to  be 
most  impoitant,  in  teaching  you  to  reflect  for 
yourselves, — by  fiur  the  most  important  lesson 
which  you  can  be  taught, — that  you  should  be 
accustomed  to  consider  the  force  of  oljections 
that  may  be  urged,  as  clearly  as  the  force  of 
that  surer  evidence  which  they  oppose, — and 
that  even  sophistry  itself  when  it  is  to  be  ez^ 
hibited  and  confuted,  should,  therefore,  al- 
\>'ays  be  exhibited  fiurly.  We  pay  truth  a 
verv  easy  homage,  when  we  content  ourselves 
with  despising  her  adversaries.  The  du^ 
which  we  owe  to  her  is  of  a  more  manly  kino. 
It  is  to  gird  owselves  for  the  battle, — to  fit 
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us  for  overcoming  those  acU'emriem  whenever 
thev  shall  dare  to  present  themselves  in  array  ^ 
and  this  we  cannot  do,  xvith  absolute  coiifi— 
denee,  unless  we  know  well  the  sort  of  arm^ 
which  they  may  use,  strong  or  feeble  as  those 
arms  may  be.  I  can  have  no  fear  that  an^ 
argument  of  this  kind,  in  whatever  manner  ic 
maybe  stated,  can  have  the  slightest  influence 
on  your  conviction ;  because  it  is  directly  op  - 
posed  by  a  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is 
paramount  to  ail  reasoning.  We  believe  our 
identity,  as  one  mind,  in  our  feelings  of  tG- 
dav,  and  our  feelings  of  yesterday,  as  indubit- 
ably  as  we  believe  tha<:  the  fire,  which  burned 
us  yesterday,  would,  in  the  same  ciraunstanoes* 
burn  us  to-da^r— ^lot  firom  reasoniiw,  but  firom 
a  principle  of  uistant  and  irresistible  bdie(  such 
as  gives  to  reasoning  itself  all  its  validity.  As 
Lord  Shaftesbury  justly  says,  «<  We  act  as 
resolutehr,  upon  die  mere  supposition  that  we 
arty  as  if  we  had  eflectiially  proved  it  a  thou- 


To  identity,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  necessary 
(hat  the  qualities  be  the  same.  That,  of 
which  the  qualities  are  diflierent,  cannot  be 
the  same ;  and  the  only  mode  of  discovering 
whether  a  substance  have  the  same  or  diffier- 
ent  qualities,  is  to  observe  how  it  affects  and 
is  affected  by  other  substances.  It  is  recog- 
nised b^  us  as  the  same,  or,  i^  least,  as  per- 
fectly similar,  when,  in  two  oonesponding 
series  of  changes,  the  same  substances  affect 
it  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  affects,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  same  substances ;  and  when 
either  the  same  substMices  do  not  affect  it  in 
the  same  maimer,  or  it  does  not  afiect,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  same  substances,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  considering  it  as  different. 
Thus,  if  a  white  substance,  resembling  ex- 
actly, in  every  external  appearsnce,  a  lump  of 
sugar,  do  not  melt  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  we  do  not  r^gsrd  it  as  sugar, 
because  the  water  does  not  act  on  it  as  we 
have  uniformly  known  it  to  act  on  that  sub- 
stance ;  or  if  the  same  white  lump,  in  every 
other  respect  resembling  sugar,  affect  our  taste 
as  bitter  or  acrid  rather  than  sweet,  we  im- 
mediatelv,  in  like  manner,  cease  to  consider  it 
as  sugar,  because  it  does  notact  upon  our  nerves 
of  taste  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar  acts  upon 
them.  The  complete  similarity,  in  other  re- 
spects, is  far  from  sufficient  to  make  us  alter 
our  judgment;  a  single  circumstance  of  ma- 
nifest  difference,  in  its  mode  either  of  acting 
upon  other  substances,  or  of  being  acted  upon 
by  them,  being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  a  thousand  manifest  resemblances. 

Let  this  test  of  identity,  then,  it  may  be 
said,  be  applied  to  the  mind,  at  different 
periods,  if  tne  test  be  allowed  to  be  a  just 
one ;  and  let  it  be  seen,  whether,  in  the  series 
of  changes  in  which  it  acts  or  is  acted  upon, 
the  phenomena  predsely  correspond  in  every 
case.  If  the  same  objects  do  not  act  upon  it 
in  the  same  manner,  it  must  then  be  difierenu 
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Mcof&V  to  the  rery  definition  to  which  we 
are  nippoted  to  hvn  Msented. — ^You,  of 
coane»  undentand  that  I  am  at  present  only 
msaaaag  the  chaiacter  of  an  oSjectoTy  and 
tint  I  state  an  aigmnent,  the  prindple  of 
whicfa  70U  will  afterwards  find  to  be  fiJse. 
f  When  we  compare  the  listless  inactivity  of 
tbeiafimt,  slamberingt  from  the  moment  at 
irfaidi  he  takes  his  mi&y  food,  to  the  moment 
at  iriiidi  he  awiiEes  to  nquire  it  anin,  with 
the  restless  eneigies  of  that  migbtf  beb^ 
wliidi  he  is  to  become,  in  his  maturer  years, 
pouring  truth  after  truth  in  rapid  and  dazzling 
profusion  upon  the  world,  or  graspinff  in  his 
B^gie  hand  the  destiny  of  empires,  how  few 
ire  the  dicnmstances  of  resemblance  which 
we  on  tiBoe,  of  all  that  intelligence  which  is 
tfterwards  to  be  displayed ;  how  little  more  is 
seen,  then  what  senres  to  gire  feeble  motion 
to  the  mere  machinery  or  life.  What  pro- 
phetic eye  can  Tentnre  to  look  beyond  the 
period  of  distinct  otterance,  and  discern  that 
variety  of  diancter  b]r  wluch  even  boyhood 
is  marked,  tar  less  the  intellectual  and  moral 
growth  of  the  years  that  follow — the  genius, 
before  whose  quick  glance  the  errors  and  pre- 
judices, i»-hich  all  the  ages  and  nations  of  man- 
kind have  received  as  truths,  are  to  dis^pear 
—the  political  wisdom,  with  which,  in  his 
cahn  and  nlent  meditations,  he  is  to  afford 
more  security  to  his  country  than  could  be 
given  to  it  by  a  thousand  armies,  and  which, 
with  a  single  thought,  is  to  spread  protection 
W  happiness  to  me  most  distant  lands — or 
chat  ferodous  ambition,  with  which,  in  un- 
fortunate drcumstances  of  power,  he  is  per- 
haps to  burst  the  whole  frame  of  civil  society, 
and  to  stamp,  through  every  age,  the  deep  and 
daik  impression  of  his  existence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  leaves  on  the  earth  which  he  has 
desolated,  the  track  of  his  sanguinary  foot- 
steps. The  cradle  has  its  equality  almost  as 
the  grave.  Talents,  imbecilities,  virtues,  vices, 
slumber  in  it  together,  midistinguished ;  and 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  since,  to  Uiose  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  preservation  of  a  life 
that  would  be  helpless  but  for  their  aid,  it 
leaves  those  delightful  illusions  which  more 
than  rniay  their  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and 
allows  them  to  hope,  for  a  single  h&aag,  every 
tlung  which  it  is  possible  for  the  race  of  num 
to  become.  If  clearer  presages  of  the  future 
mind  were  then  discoverable,  how  large  a 
portion  of  human  happiness  would  be  destroy- 
ed by  this  angle  circumstance !  What  plea- 
sure could  the  mother  feel,  in  her  most  de- 
lightful of  offices,  if  she  knew  that  she  was 
noraing  mto  strength,  powers,  which  were  to 
be  exerted  for  the  misery  of  tliat  great  or  nar- 
row  drde,  in  which  they  were  destined  to  move, 
and  which  to  her  were  to  be  a  source,  not  of 
bleasiDg,  but  of  grie(  and  shame,  and  despair ! 


"  Thcie  diall  the  Airy  pM»iom  tear 
Tlw  Tulturet  of  the  mind.** 


aaya  Gray,  on  thinking  of  a  group  of  happy 
children; 

"  For  laa^  how  sll  around  than  wait. 

And  black  mlilbrtune*»telcAil  train ; 
Ah  t  dKnrtlwDi,  whara  inambuih  rtand. 
To  Mte  thdr  pny*  the  nravdlous  band  I 

Ah !  teU  them,  6107  an  BMB  r** 


To  ten  them  they  are  men*  thflvh  llw^ 
were  ouaUe  oCoMiealaBdiBgk,  even  in  this 
wamt  01  Ae  word,  would  not  commimicate  in- 
formation so  melancholy  or  so  istonishing  to 
themselves,  as,  by  breaking  too  soon  that 
dream  of  enectation,  whidi  is  not  to  last  for 
ever,  but  vrhich  fulfils  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose of  nature  while  it  kuts,  it  would  com- 
municate to  the  parent  who  watches  over 
them,  and  who  sees  in  them  only  those  pure 
virtues,  and  that  happiness  as  pure,  which  are 
perhaps  inore  than  the  nature  of  man  admits, 
and  which,  at  least  in  the  ease  before  her,  are 
never  to  be  realized. 

Is  the  mind,  then,  m  infiincy,  and  in  ma- 
ture life,  precisely  the  samc^  when,  in  the  one 
case,  so  many  prominent  diversities  of  char- 
acter force  themselves  upon  the  view,  and,  in 
the  other  case,  so  little  appears  to  distinguish 
the  future  ornament  of  mankind  from  him 
who  is  afterwards 


•«  To  cat  hit  t 
Nor  know  the  hand  which  feedihim  ;**f 

If  we  apply  the  test  of  identity,  do  we  find 
that  the  same  objects,  in  these  different  pe- 
riods, act  upon  the  mind  in  exactly  the  same 
manner ;  and  are  its  own  feelings,  in  the  suc- 
cessive trains,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  whidi 
they  form  a  part,  attended  vrith  consequents 
exactly  the  same  ? 

Evenr  age, — ^if  we  may  speak  of  many  ages, 
in  the  few  years  of  human  life, — seems  to  be 
marked  witn  a  ^Kstinct  character.    Each  has 


its  peculiar  objects,  that  excite  lively  affec- 
tions ;  and  in  each,  exertion  is  excited  by  af- 
fections, which,  in  other  neriods,  terminate,  I 
without  inducing  active  desire.      The  bor  \ 
finds  a  vrorld  in  less  space  than  that  which    \ 
bounds  his  visible  horizon ;  he  wanders  over 
his  range  of  field,  and  exhausts  his  strength  in 
pursuit  of  objects,  which,  in  the  years  that 
follow,  are  seen  only  to  be  neglected ;  while, 
to  him,  the  objects,  that  are  afterwards  to    ' 
absorb  his  whole  soul,  are  as  indifferent  as  the 
objects  of  his  present  passions  are  destined 
then  to  appear. 

In  the  progress  of  life,  though  we  are  often 
gratified  vrith  the  prospect  of  beneyolence  in- 
creasing as  its  ofajectB  mcrease,  and  of  powers 
rinng  over  the  greatness  of  their  past  attain- 
ments, this  gratification  b  not  always  ours. 


•  Ode  III. 
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Not  dight  cbuves  of  dmcter  oiAj  ^_ 
which  require  oar  attentiTe  infiestigation  to 
trace  them,  bu^  in  inimiiienble  cues,  ooin- 
plete.fuid  strildiig  oootnits  pttm,  of  them- 
selvesy  upon  our  Tiew.  How  manr  mekn- 
choly  opportonitiei  nrast  evciy  one  luiTe  had 
of  writnessing  te  progms  of  ioteUeetuil  de- 
CKff  and  the  coldness  that  steals  upon  the 
ones  benevolent  heart !  We  quit  our  ooon- 
trj,  perhaps,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  many  years,  we  return, 
with  all  the  remembranoes  of  past  pleasure, 
which  grow  more  tender  as  we  approach  their 
oljtsctB.  We  eagerly  seek  him,  to  whose  pa- 
ternal voice  we  have  been  accustomed  to  lis- 
ten, Hith  the  same  reverence  as  if  its  predic- 
tions had  possessed  ocacular  certainty, — ^who 
fint  led  us  into  knowledge,  and  whose  image 
has  been  constantly  joined,  in  our  mind,  with 
all  that  veneration  which  does  not  forbkl  love. 
We  find  him  sunk,  perhaps  in  the  imbedlily 
of  idiocism,  unable  to  recognize  us— -ignorant 
alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  and  living 
only  in  the  sensibility  of  animal  gratification. 
We  seek  the  fiivourite  companion  of  our  child, 
hood,  whotie  gentleness  of  heart  we  have  of- 
ten witnessed,  when  we  have  wept  together 
over  the  same  ballad,  or  in  the  thousand  little 
incidents  that  called  forth  our  mutual  com- 
passion, in  those  years  when  compassion  re- 
quires so  little  to  call  it  forth.  Wc  find  him 
hardened  into  man,  meeting  us  scarcely  with 
the  cold  hypocrisy  of  disseu^led  friendship — 
in  his  general  relations  to  the  world,  careless 
of  the  roiserv  which  he  is  not  to  ^1 — and,  if 
he  ever  think  of  the  happiness  of  othera,  seek- 
ing  it  as  an  instrument,  not  as  an  end.  When 
we  thus  observe  all  that  made  us  one,  and 
gave  an  heroic  interest  even  to  our  childish 
adventures,  absorbed  in  -the  dullness  of  self- 
ish enjojrment,  do  we  truly  recognize  in  him 
the  same  unaltered  friend,  fiom  whom  we 
were  accustomec^  regret  our  separation,  and 
do  we  use  only  a  metaphor  of  little  meaning, 
when  we  say  of  him,  that  he  is  become  a  dif- 
ferent person,  and  that  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter ue  cbaiwed  ?  In  what  does  the  identity 
consist?  The  same  ofcjjects  no  longer  act 
upon  him  in  the  same  manner;  the  same 
views  of  things  are  no  longer  followed  by 
similar  approbation  or  disapprobation,  grie^ 
joy,  admuntion,  disgust ;  and  if  we  affirm  that 
substance  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  iden- 
tity, the  same  on  which,  in  two  corresponding 
series  of  phenomena,  the  same  objects  act 
diiferently,  while  itself  also  acts  difierently  on 
the  same  objects;  in  short,  in  which  the 
antecedents  being  the  same,  the  consequents 
are  different,  and  the  consequents  being  the 
same,  the  antecedents  are  difierent, — what  de- 
finition of  absolute  diversitv  can  wc  give,  with 
which  this  affirmation  of  absolute  identity 
may  not  be  equally  consistent : 

*•  Bcliold  the  child,  by  natures  kindly  law, 
rieu'u  Hith  a  raUlc.  Uckled  with  a  stniw  - 


Fone  livelier  pIsfthiiV  gHtt  hb  Touth  ddIgM, 
A  little  loader,  bat  ai  cnpty  qailr ; 

"       "  "*    MBOie  lllllf~~ 


,„     .  hhifaeriHgej 

ADdteids  and  inyc^teoka  are  the  um  of  age. 
Plca^d  with  hit  bauble  itiU,  ai  Uiat  before  t 
TUl,  tii'd,  be  daeiii,— and  rilVt  poor  play  It  o'er.*** 

The  SQppoaed  test  of  identity,  whenappbecl 
to  the  mind  in  these  cases,  completely  fiuls. 
It  neither  ailecti,  nor  is  affected,  in  the  same 
manner,  in  the  same  circumstances.  It,  there- 
fiore,  if  the  test  be  a  just  one^  is  not  the  same 


This  argument  against  Ae  klentit^  of  the 
mind,  drawn  from  the  occasional  strilnngcon- 
trasts  of  character  in  the  same  individual  at 
diferent  periods  of  life,  or  when,  by  great 
changes  of  fortune,  he  may  have  been  placed 
suddenly  in  drcumstanoes  remarkably  diffierent, 
must,  in  some  dqjree,  have  forced  itself  upon 
everyone  who  has  been  atall  accustomed  to  re- 
flect ;  and  vet,  in  no  one  ustanoe,  I  may  safely 
say,  can  it  have  produced  conviction  even  for  a 
moment.  I  have  stated  it  to  you,  without 
attempting  to  lessen  its  force  by  any  allusion 
to  the  frllacy  on  which  it  is  founded ;  because 
the  nature  of  this  fallacy  is  afterwards  to  be 
fully  considered  by  us. 

There  is  another  argument  that  may  be 
uiged  against  the  identitv  of  the  sentient  and 
thinking  principle,  which  has  at  least  equal 
semblsice  of  force,  though  it  does  not  occur 
so  mdily,  because  it  does  not  proceed  on 
those  general  and  lasting  changes  of  character 
with  which  every  one  must  be  struck,  but  on 
the  passing  phenomena  of  the  moment,  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  a  oontinuanoe  of  the 
same  general  character,  and  which,  as  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  and  formings  indeed,  the 
whole  custonury  and  familiar  series  of  our 
thon^ts  and  emotions,  excite  no  astonish- 
ment when  we  look  bad:  on  them  in  the  or- 
der of  their  succession. 

The  mere  diversity  of  our  fedinga  at  differ- 
ent moments,  it  may  be  said,  is  of  itself  incom* 
patible  with  the  strict  andab^ute  unity  which 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  thinking  princi- 
ple. If  joy  and  sorrow,  such  as  every  one 
has  felt,  be  different,  that  which  is  joyful,  and 
that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot  be  precisely 
the  same.  On  the  supposition  of  complete 
unity  and  permanence  of  the  thinking  princi- 
ple, nothing  is  added  to  it,  nothing  is  taken 
away  from  it ;  and,  as  it  has  no  parts,  no  in- 
ternal change  of  elementary  composition  can 
take  place  in  it  But  that  to  which  nothing 
is  added,  from  which  nothing  is  taken  avi'ay, 
and  which  has  no  parts  to  vaij  their  own  re- 
lative positions  and  affinities,  is  so  strictlv  the 
same,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  would  surely  be 
absurd  to  predicate  of  it  any  diversity  what- 
ever. Joy  and  sorrow  imply  an  unquestion 
able  diversity  of  some  kind ;  and  if  tins  diver- 
sity cannot  be  predicated  of  that  substance 
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fttek  k  pKOBelytlicmDe,  without  addition,  ] 
friibictioiiy  or  var  mtemal  change  of  compo-  ' 
stioo  whaterer,  raat  whidi  is  joyfol,  and  toat  | 
vfaidi  is  sorrowful,  cannot  have  absolute  iden- 
mj;  or  if  we  affirm,  that  a  diversity,  so  sink- 
iif  ss  to  ibnn  anabaolute contrast,  is  yet  not 
inransistent  with  complete  and  permanent 
unity  sod  identity,  we  ma^ ,  in  like  manner, 
iffirm,  that  a  eobs^oioe  which  is  hard,  heavy, 
bhie,  tnuunaient, — ^which  unites  with  acids, 
not  with  amJiiMV — and  which  is  vobtiliahle 
8t  t  low  tempen^nre, — is  pieeiselj^  the  same 
nbstHDee  as  that  m^ich  is  soft,  light,  gxeen, 
opaquer-which  unites  with  alkalies,  not  with 
Madsr-aod  which  is  absolutely  inf^ible  and 
fixed  in  the  highest  temperature  to  which  we 
GUI  expose  it. 

Ihave  thus  endeavoured  to  place,  in  the 
strongest  possible  light,  the  most  imposing  ar- 
giuneots  which  I  can  conceive  to  be  uxged 
•gainst  the  permanent  identity  of  the  senti- 
ent and  thinking  prindide^  that,  in  combating 
even  sophistry  itself  yoa  may  learn,  as  I  have 
■id,  to  combat  with  it  on  eqatl  ground,  and 
aasame  no  advantage  but  that  irresistible  ad- 
nntsge  which  truth  must  always  afibrd  to  him 
who  is  the  combatant  of  eiror. 

The  positive  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the 
miad  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  in  my  next 

lecture. 


LEGTUBE  XIIL 

ON  TBE  FOfiinyE  AND  KEOATIVB  SfWESCK  OF 
MENTAL  IDENTITY. 

^YJast  Lecture^  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed in  eoDsideriDg  the  great  question  of  the 
"^^titv  of  the  Mind,  as  one  and  permanent, 
.uudaUthe  infinite  variety  of  our  feelmgs; 
^pudculariy,  in  stadng  the  two  most  for- 
able  objections  whidi  I  can  imagine  to  be 
^^^  iJB^aut  this  identity ;  one  founded  on 
the  striking  contrasts,  inteUectoal  and  moral, 
which  the  same  w*™^^  exhibits  in  different  pe- 
nods  of  life,  and  in  difoent  circumstances  of 
^'^me,— the  other,  more  abstract,  and,  there- 
^  less  obvious,  but  not  less  forcible,  founds 
^  on  the  mere  diversity  of  our  temporary  feel- 
j^  as  itself  inconsistent  with  identity,  at 
w  with  that  strict  and  absolute  identi^  .to 
^ntch,  ss  in  the  case  of  the  mind,  nothing 
^  have  been  added, — ^from  which  nothing 
^  have  been  taken  away, — and  which,  by 
^  very  nature,  as  simple  and  indivisible, 
Qost  ha?e  been  incapable  of  any  elementary 

j^ice  the  exposure  of  the  fidlacy,  on  which 
1°^  objections  are  (banded,  would,  however, 
^^"^  oidy  a  sort  of  negative  evidence  of  that 


great  truth  which  they  oppose,  it  wOl  be  of 
advantage,  before  entering  on  an  examination 
of  the  objections  themselves,  to  state,  in  the 
first  place,  the  nature  of  that  positive  evi- 
dence, which  does  not,  indeed,  lead  us  to 
the  belief  of  the  unity  and  permanence  of  our 
spiritual  being,  by  tliat  slow  process  which  is 
denominated  reasoning,  but  constitutes  to  us, 
primarily  and  directly,  an  imp6snbility  of  dis- 
believing it.  I  do  this  the  more  readily,  from 
the  opportunity  which  it  gives  of  makuig  you 
acquainted  with  the  peiamoont  importance 
of  those  principles  of  intuitive  belief,  which 
are  essential  to  philosophy  m  all  its  forms,  as  they 
are  phjrsically  essentia],  indeed,  to  the  very  pre- 
servation of  our  animal  existence ;  and  which  the 
rash  sad  unphilosophic  extension  of  them  b^ 
one dasB  of  philosophers,  and  theequallyunphi- 
kMpphic  misiqppceliension  of  them  by  other 
writers  who  controverted  them,  have  ren- 
dered more  necessary,  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been,  to  state  to  you  with  precision. 
Of  these  first  truths,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  the  subject,  winch  vre  are  at  present 
considering,  siTords  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples.  The  belief  of  our  identity  is  not 
the  result  of  any  series  of  profKisitions,  but 
immediatdy,  '        ^        ' 


in  certain  circumstances, 
from  a  principle  of  thought,  as  essential  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  mind  as  its  powersof  percep- 
tion or  memory,  or  as  the  power  of  reasoning 
itself  on  the  essential  validity  of  which,  and 
consequently  on  the  intuitive  belief  of  some 
first  truth  on  which  it  is  founded,  every  ob- 
jection to  the  force  of  these  very  truths  them- 
selves must  ultimately  rest  To  object  is  to 
aigue ;  and  to  argue  is  to  assert  the  yahdity 
of  argument,  and,  therefore,  of  the  primary 
evid«noe,  finora  which  the  evidence  of  each 
succeeding  proposition  of  the  argument  fiows. 
To  object  to  the  authority  of  such  primary 
intuitive  belief,  would  thus  be  to  reason  against 
reason, — to  affirm  and  deny  at  the  same 
moment^— and  to  own  that  the  very  aivu- 
ments  vrhich  we  uige  are  unworthy  of  being 
received  and  credited. 

As  the  nature  of  the  process  of  reasoning 
has  not  yet  come  under  our  review,  it  may 
not  at  first  appear  to  you,  how  essential  the 
truths  of  intmtion  are  to  those  very  truths 
which  are  usually  opposed  to  them.  But 
that  they  are  thus  essentia],  a  very  little  at- 
tention will  be  sufiicient  to  show  you. 

All  belief  it  is  evident^  must  be  either  di- 
rect or  indirect.  It  is  direct,  when  a  propo- 
sition, without  r^i^  to  any  former  proposition 
expressed  or  undnstood,  is  admitted  as  soon  as 
it  is  expressed  in  words,  or  as  soon  as  it  rises 
silently  in  the  mind.  Such  are  all  the  order 
of  truths  which  have  been  denominated,  on 
this  account,  first  truths.  The  belief  is  indi- 
rect, when  the  force  of  the  proposition,  to 
whidi  assent  is  given,  is  admitted  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  previous  admission  of  some 
former  proposition,  with  which  it  is  felt  to  be 
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Intimately  connected  ^  an;d  the  statement  in 
.  words,  or  the  internal  developement  of  these 
relative  propositions,  in  the  order  in  which 
their  rekuion  to  the  primary  proposition  is 
felt,  is  all  that  constitutes  reasoning.  The 
indirect  belief  which  attends  the  result  of 
reasoning,  even  in  the  proudest  demonstration, 
is  thus  only  anodier  form  of  some  first  truth, 
which  was  believed  directly  and  independently 
of  reasoning ;  and,  without  this  primary  m- 
tuitive  assent,  the  demonstration  itsel(  in  all 
its  beautiful  precision  and  regularity,  would 
be  as  powerk^  and  futile  as  the  most  inco- 
herent verbal  wrangling. 

Without  some  principles  of  immediate  be- 
lief, then,  it  is  mimifesf^  that  we  could  have 
no  belief  whatever ;  for  we  believe  one  pro- 
position, because  we  discover  its  relation  to 
some  other  propousition,  which  is  itself,  per- 
hi^^s,  rekted,  in  like  manner,  to  some  other 
proposition  formerly  admitted,  but  which,  car- 
ried back  as  &r  as  it  may,  through  the  longest 
series  of  ratiocination,  must  ultimately  come  to 
some  primaipr  proposition,  which  we  admit 
from  the  evidence  contained  in  itself,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  which  we  believe  fix)m 
the  mere  impossibility  of  disbelieving  it.  All 
reasoning,  then,  the  most  sceptical,  be  it  re- 
marked, as  well  as  the  most  dogmatical,  must 
proceed  on  some  principles,  which  are  taken 
for  granted,  not  because  we  infer  them  by  lo- 
gical dediiction,  for  this  very  inference  must 
then  itself  be  founded  on  some  other  princi- 
ple assumed  without  proof;  but  because  the 
admission  of  these  fint  principles  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  intellectual  constitution.  The 
ridicule,  therefore,  with  which  Dr  Priestly  and 
some  other  English  metaphysidans,  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  decision  of  philosophical 
questions,  on  certain  ultimate  principles  of 
43ommoa  sense,  was  surely,  at  least  in  its 
wide  degree  of  extension,  misplaced ;  though 
the  phrase  common  ioue,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted, was  not  the  happiest  that  could  have 
been  chosen.  The  controversy,  indeed,  was 
truly  a  verbal  and  insignificant  one,  unless  as 
fiir  as  it  had  reference  to  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  these  principles,  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  this  part  of  the  island  whom  Dr 
Priestly  opposed;  since,  if  traced  to  their 
ultimate  evidence,  it  could  have  been  only 
from  some  one  or  more  of  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  at  least  from  those  primanr 
ainiversal  intuitions  of  direct  belief,  which 
were  all  that  Dr  Reid  and  his  friends  meant 
to  denote  by  the  term,  that  the  very  reason 
ings  employed  against  them  derived  even  the 
slightest  semblance  of  force.  An  argument 
thf^  rejects  not  the  phrase  common  sense  only, 
which  is  of  little  consequence,  but  also  what 
the  phrase  was  intended,  by  its  authors,  to  im- 
ply, is  an  argument  confessedly  founded  upon 
nodiing ;  which,  therefore,  as  wholly  unfound- 
ed, requires  no  answer,  and  which,  at  any  rate, 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  answer,  because 


the  answer,  if  it  proceed  on  any  ground  what 
ever,  must  begin  with  assuming  what  the  ar- 
gument rejects  as  inadmissible^ 

All  reasoning,  then,  I  repeat,  whether  seep 
tical  or  dogmatical,  must  take  for  granted,  as 
its  primary  evidence,  the  truth  of  certain  pn»- 
posidons,  admitted  intuitively,  and  mdepen- 
dently  of  the  reasoning,  which  follows,  but 
cannot  precede,  the  perception  of  their  truth ; 
and  hence,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
subsequent  ratiocination,  though  it  may  afford 
room  for  errors  m  the  process,  can  at  all  add 
evidence  to  these  primary  truths, — which,  as 
directly  believed,  are  themselves  the  ultimate 
evidence  of  each  successive  proposition,  down 
to  the  last  result  of  the  longest  argument, 
— ^we  must  admit  that  our  identity,  if  it  be 
felt  by  us  intuitively,  and  felt  universally,  im- 
mediately, irresistibly,  is  founded  on  the  very 
same  authority  as  the  most  exact  hgicBl  de- 
monstration, with  this  additional  advantage, 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  those  possibilities  of 
error  m  the  steps  of  the  demonstration,  firom 
which  no  long  series  of  reasoning  can  be  ex- 
empt. 

So  little  accustomed  are  we,  however,  to 
think  of  this  primary  fundamental  evidence  of 
eveijr  reasoning,  while  we  give  our  whole  at- 
tention to  the  consecutive  propositions  which 
derive  from  it  their  force,  that  we  learn,  iu 
this  manner,  to  consider  truth  and  reasoning 
as  necessarily  connected  ;  and  to  regard  the 
assertion  of  truths  that  do  not  flow  from  rea- 
soning, as  the  assertion  of  sometlung  which  it 
would  be  equally  unworthy  of  philosophy  to 
assert  or  to  admit ;  though  every  assertion  and 
every  admission,  which  the  profoundest  rea- 
soner  can  naake,  must,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
volve the  duect  or  indirect  statement  of  some 
truth  of  this  kind.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
we  should  thus  think  more  of  the  reasoning 
itself,  than  of  the  foundation  of  the  reasonmg ; 
since  the  first  truths,  which  give  force  to  rea^ 
soning,  but  require  no  reasoning  to  establish 
them,  must  necessarily  be  of  aland  which  all 
admit,  and  which,  therefore,  as  always  believ- 
ed by  us,  and  undisputed  by  others,  have  ex- 
cited no  interest  in  discussion,  and  have  never 
seemed  to  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  like 
the  results  of  reasoning,  which  have  added 
to  it  truth  after  truth.  Yet  that  they  are 
thus  uninterestiug  to  us,  is  the  effect  only  of 
their  primary,  and  universal,  and  paramount 
force.  They  are  the  only  truths,  in  short, 
which  every  one  admits ;  and  they  seem  to  us 
unworthy  of  being  maintained  as  truths,  merely 
because  they  are  the  only  truths  which  are 
so  irresistible  in  evidence  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  denial 

It  is  not  as  the  primary  evidence  of  all  our 
processes  of  reasoning,  however,  that  they  are 
chiefly  valuable.  Every  action  of  our  lives  w  j 
an  exemplification  of  some  one  or  ^^^ 
these  truths,  as  practically  felt  by  us.  Why 
do  we  believe,  that  what  we  remember  truly 
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took  phee,  tod  that  the  couxie  of  nature  will 
be  in  future  such  as  we  have  already  ohserved 
it?  Without  the  belief  of  these  physical 
truths,  we  could  not  exist  a  day,  and  yet 
±eie  is  no  reasoning  from  which  they  can  be 
inferred. 

These  principles  of  intuitive  belief,  so  ne- 
cessary for  our  very  existence,  and  too  im- 
portaat,  tbeiefore»  to  be  left  to  the  casual  dis- 
covery of  reason,  are,  as  it  were,  an  internal 
neve&«eMing  voice  from  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  our  being.  The  reasonings  of  men, 
admitted  by  some,  and  denied  by  others,  have 
over  08  but  a  feeble  power,  wmch  resembles 
the  general  frailty  of  man  himself.  •These  in- 
ternal revehtiona  from  on  high,  however,  are 
omnipotent  like  their  Author.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  doubt  them,  because  to  disbelieve 
tbem  would  be  to  deny  what  our  very  con- 
stitution was  formed  to  admit.  Even  the 
Atheist  himself,  therefore, — i^  indeed,  there 
be  one  who  truly  rejects  a  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  universe, — ^is  thus  every  moment  in  which 
he  adapts  his  conduct  implicitly,  and  without 
reasoning,  to  these  directions  of  the  Wisdom 
that  formed  him,  obeying,  with  most  exact 
subserviency,  that  very  voice  which  he  is  pro- 
fessing to  question  or  to  deride. 

That  the  assertion  of  principles  of  intuitive 
belief,  independent  of  reasoning,  may  be  car- 
ried to  an  extravagant  and  ricticulous  length, 
—as,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  works  of  Dr  Reid,  and  some  other 
Scotch  philosophers,  his  contemporaries  and 
friends, — no  one  can  deny ;  nor  that  the  un- 
necessary multiplication  of  these  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  to  sound  philoso- 
phy,— ^both  as  leading  us  to  form  &lse  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  in  ascribing  to  it 
principles  which  are  no  part  of  its  constitution, 
and,  stiU  more,  as  cheating  the  general  vigour 
of  our  philosophic  inquiry,  by  seducing  us  in- 
to the  habit  of  acquiescing,  too  soon,  in  the 
easy  and  indolent  fiiith,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  proceed  farther,  as  if  we  had  already 
advanced  as  fiur  as  our  faculties  permit.  It  is 
the  more  unfortunate,  because  our  very  avid- 
ity for  knowledge,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  that  philosophic  curiosity  in  which  inquiry 
originates,  is  itself  fiEivourable  to  this  too  easy 
acquiescence;  tending,  consequently,-  by  a 
sort  of  double  influence,  to  repress  the  veiy 
speculadon  to  which  it 'gave  rise.  This  it 
do^  by  rendering  the  suspense  of  ungratified 
cnriosity  so  painfril  to  us,  as  to  resemble,  in. 
a  very  great  degree,  the  uneasiness  which  we 
feel  from  the  ungratified  cravings  of  bodily  ap- 
petite. We  more  readily,  therefore,  yield  to 
the  illusion  which  seems  to  reniove  this  sus- 
]>ense ;  and  are  happy  to  think,  however  &lse- 

y,  that  we  have  now  completed  our  mquiry, 
^  that,  without  attempting  any  more  ele- 
mentary analysis,  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  simply  classing  the  results  which  we  have 
^^nady  obtained.     Though  there  is  no  human 


being  who  must  not  have  felt  doubts  on  some 
point  or  other,  it  is  not  eveij  one  who  knows 
how  to  doubt.  To  the  perfection  of  a  doubt, 
indeed,  it  is  essential,— -if  I  may  apply  to  it 
what  rhetoricians  say  of  an  epic  or  dramatic 
narrative, — that  it  should  have  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  in  many  cases,  too^  though  not  in 
all,  an  end.  The  middle  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter; the  great  difficulty  relates  to  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  and  to  the  end  not  less 
than  Uie' beginning.  We  err  equally,  when 
the  doubt  ceases  too  soon,  and  when  it  does 
not  cease  where  it  ought  to  cease.  There  is 
a  scepticism  as  different  from  the  true  spirit 
of  philosophy,  as  the  most  contented  igno- 
rance, that  has  never  questioned  a  single  pre- 
judice ;  a  scepticism,  which,  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  distinguish  truth  from  fidsehood,  pro- 
fesses to  deny  altogether  the  competency  of 
our  faculties  as  to  making  such  a  distinction 
in  anv  case,  and  to  which  any  proposition, 
therefore,  is  as  likely  as  its  opposite.  With  this 
wild  half-reasoning  extravagance,  which  is  ig- 
norant whether  it  affirms  or  denies,  and  which 
does  not  even  know  certainly  that  it  has  any 
uncertainty  at  all,  it  would  be  manifestiy  ab- 
surd to  reason ;  and  we  may  even  truly  say  of 
it,  notwithsttoding  the  high  character  of  per- 
fect doubting  which  it  affects,  that  it  does  not 
Imow  how  to  doubt,  more  than  the  all-credu- 
lous imbedlity  which  it  despises  and  dendes ; 
because  it  does  not  know  in  what  circiun- 
stances  doubt  is  legitimate,  and  in  what  cir» 
cumstances  it  should  cease.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  also,  it  maj  be  said,  does  not  know 
how  to  doubt,  who  is  completely  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  which  he  is  capable 
of  prosecuting  still  further, — even  though  it 
were  only  by  the  addition  of  a  single  step  to 
the  thousand  which  he  mavalready  have  nuide. 
Truth  is  the  kst  link  oi  many  long  chains ; 
the  first  links  of  all  of  which.  Nature  has 
placed  in  our  hands.  When  we  have  &iriy 
arrived  at  the  last,  and  feel  completely  that 
there  is  no  link  beyond,  it  would  be  manifest- 
\y  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can  still  proceed 
further; — ^but  if^we  stop  before  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  last,  maintaining,  without  stretch- 
ing out  our  hand  to  make  the  ex^riment, 
that  there  cannot  be  yet  another  link  after 
that  which  we  have  reached,  it  matt^  not 
how  far  we  may  have  advanced.  Truth  is 
still  beyond  us — to  be  grasped  only  by  an  8rni 
more  vigorous  and  persevering. 

If,  instead  of  maintaining  boldly,  that  we 
have  reached  the  last  link  of  the  chain,  we 
content  ourselves  with  affirming,  that  we  have 
reached  the  last  which  human  effort  can  reach, 
we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  measure  the 
incapacity  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  by 
our  own  individual  inability,  or,  which  is  far 
from  improbable,  that  we  do  not  mistake 
for  inability,  even  in  ourselves,  what  is  on- 
ly the  irksomeness  of  long-continued  ex- 
ertion.    Our  power  is  often  much  greater 
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than  we  are  willing  to  believe;  and  in  many 
cases,  as  La  Rodiefoucault  very  justly  sap, 
it  b  only  to  eiccuse  to  ourselves  our  own  in> 
dolence  that  we  talk  of  things  as  impossible. 
^  Non  putant  fieri,**  says  Seneca,  speaking  of 
persons  of  this  character,  "  quicquid  ikcere 
non  possunt.  Ex  infirmitate  sua  ferunt  sen- 
tentiam.'* — *'  Scis  quare  non  possumus  ista  ? 
Quia  nos  posse  non  credimus.** — *'  Magno 
animo  de  rebus  magnis  judicandum  est ;  alio- 
qui  videbitur  illarum  vitium  esse  quod  nostrum 
est." 

Much  evil,  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  would 
arise  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  from  a  dis- 
position to  acquiesce  too  soon  in  instinctive 
principles  of  belief.  But  though  these  may 
be,  and  have  been,  multiplied  unnecessarily, 
and  beyond  the  truth  of  nature,  it  is  not  less 
certain,  that  of  our  mental  nature  such  prin- 
ciples are  truly  a  part  We  should,  indeed, 
draw  monsters  not  men,  if  we  were  to  repre- 
sent the  human  head  and  trunk  with  a  double 
proportion  of  arms  and  legs ;  but  we  should 
also  give  an  unfiuthful  portraiture  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  and  should  draw  monsters,  not 
men,  if  we  were  to  represent  them  with  but 
one  arm  and  1^,  or  with  no  arm  or  leg  at  all. 
In  like  manner,  to  suppose  the  mind  endow- 
ed with  more  primuples  of  intuition  than  be- 
long to  it,  would  be  to  imagine  a  species  of 
mental  monster.  But  it  would  not  less  be  a 
mental  monster,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  strip 
it  of  the  principles  which  it  truly  possesses. 

In  contending,  then,  for  the  authority  of 
certain  first  principles  of  belief  such  as  that 
on  which  I  conceive  the  conviction  of  our 
identity  to  be  founded,  I  am  sufficiently  awaie, 
in  bow  many  instances  a  reference  to  these 
has  been  rashly  made  by  philosophers ;  when 
a  deeper  and  more  minute  analysis  would  have 
shown,  that  the  supposed  first  principles  were 
not  elementary  laws  of  thought,  but  were  re- 
solvable into  others  more  simple.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred,  ho\A'ever,  from  the  rash  attempts 
to  establish  principles  of  intuitive  belief  which 
do  not  exist,  that  there  are  no  such  principles 
in  our  mental  constitution,  any  more  than  it 
is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  general  prevalence 
of  bad  reasoning,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
human  being  to  reason  accurately.  I  trust, 
at  any  rate,  that  I  have  already  sufiiciently 
warned  you,  against  the  danger  of  acquiescing 
to<4  soon  in  any  proposition,  as  a  law  of 
thought,  precluding  all  further  inquiry,  from  its 
own  primary  and  independent  evidence ;  and 
that  I  have  impressed  you,  not  merely  with 
the  necessity  of  admitting  some  principles  of 
this  sort,  as  essential  to  every  reasoning,  but 
with  the  necessity,  also,  of  admitting  them, 
only  after  the  most  cautious  examination. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely,  whe- 
ther it  be  truth  which  we  have  attained,  is,  in 
manv  cases,  mudi  greater  than  the  difficulty 
of  the  actual  attainment.  Philosophy  has  in 
this  respect  been  compared,  by  a  very  happy 


iUustration,— which,  therefore,  homely  amf 
familiar  as  it  is,  I  make  no  scruple  to  quote, 
— ^to  "  a  game  at  which  children  play,  in 
which  one  of  them,  with  his  eyes  bandaged, 
runs  after  the  others  If  he  catch  any  one, 
he  is  obliged  to  tell  his  name ;  and  if  he  fail 
to  name  him,  he  is  obliged  to  let  him  go,  and 
to  begin  his  running  once  more.  It  is  the 
same,**  says  Fontenelle,  ihe  author  from 
whom  I  borrow  this  image,  *'  in  our  seeking 
after  truth.  Though  we  have  our  eyes  ban- 
daged, we  do  sometimes  catch  it — ^But  then 
we  cannot  maintain  with  certainty  that  it  is 
truth  which  we  have  caught; — and  in  that 
moment  it  escapes  from  us.*' 

If  there  be,  as  it  has  been  already  shown 
that  there  must  be,  intuitive  truths;  and,  if 
we  are  not  to  reject,  but  (mly  to  weigh  cau- 
tiously, the  belief  which  seems  to  us  intuitive, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any,  idiich  has  a 
better  claim  to  this  distinction,  than  the  &ith 
which  we  have,  in  our  identity,  as  one  con- 
tinued sentient  and  thinking  being,  or  rather, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  as  one  permanent 
being,  capable  of  many  varieties  of  sensation 
and  thought 

There  is  to  be  found  in  it,  every  ciicum. 
stance  which  can  be  required  to  substantiate 
it  as  a  law  of  intuitive  belief.  It  is  universal, 
irresistible,  immediate.  Indeed,  so  truly  prior 
and  paramount  is  it  to  mere  reasoning,  that 
the  very  notion  of  reasoning  necessarily  in- 
volves the  belief  of  our  identity  as  admitted. 
To  reason,  is  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  some 
former  proposition ; — and  how  can  one  truth 
be  inferred  from  another  truth,  unless  the 
mind,  which  admits  the  one,  be  the  mind 
which  admitted  the  other?  in  its  order,  as 
much  88  in  its  importance,  it  may  be  truly 
considered  as  the  first  of  those  truths  which 
do  not  depend  on  reasoning,  and  is  itself  ne- 
cessarily implied,  perhaps  in  all,  certainly  in 
the  greater  number,  of  our  other  intuitions. 
I  believe,  for  example,  without,  being  able  to 
infer  it,  or  even  to  discover  the  greater  pro- 
bability of  it,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  that 
the  course  of  nature  in  friture  will,  resemble 
the  past;  and,  since  all  mankind  have  the 
same  irresistible  tendency,  I  have  no  scrapie 
in  referring  it  to  an  original  prindple  of  our 
nature.  In  taking  for  granted  this  similarity, 
however,  in  the  order  of  succession  of  two 
distinct  sets  of  phenomena,  I  must  previously 
have  believed,  that  /,  the  same  sentient  be-, 
ing,  who  expect  a  certain  order  in  the  fiiture 
phenomena  of  nature,  have  alread|y  observed 
a  certain  order  in  the  past 

Since,  then,  the  behef  of  our  identity  is  in- 
tuitive and  irresistible,  the  only  inquiry  which 
remains  is  as  to  the  dreumstances  in  which 
the  belief  arises.  Identity  is  a  relative  tenn. 
It  implies,  of  course^  in  every  instance,  a 
double  observation  of  some  sort  The  iden- 
tity of  our  mind  is  its  oontinuanee,  as  the 
subject  of  various  feelings,  or  at  least  as  that 
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which  is  susceptible  of  various  feelings.  The 
belief  of  it,  therefore,  can  arise  only  on  the 
consideratioB  of  its  successive  phenomena; 
and  is  indeed  involved  in  the  mere  consider- 
ation of  these  as  successive. 

The  knowledge  of  our  mind  as  a  substance, 
and  the  belief  of  our  identity  during  succes- 
sive  feelings,  may  be  considered  as  the  same 
notion,  expressed  in  different  words.  Our 
identity  is  the  unity  and  sameness  of  that 
which  thinks  and  feels, — ^itself  substantially 
unchanged  amid  the  endless  variety  of  its 
thoughts  and  feelings, — capable  of  existing 
separatelv  in  all  tliese  different  states ;  not 
ceasing  therefore  when  they  cease,  but  inde- 
pendent of  their  transient  changes.  The 
knowledge  of  mind,  then,  as  a  substance,  im- 
plying the  belief  of  identity  during  changes  of 
state,  cannot  be  involved  in  any  one  of  these 
separate  states ;  and,  if  our  feehngs  merely 
succeeded  each  other,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  moving  bodies  of  a  long  procession  are 
reflected  from  a  mirror,  without  any  vestige 
of  them  as  past,  or,  consequently,  any  remem- 
brance of  their  successions,  we  should  be  as 
incapable  of  forming  a  notion  of  the  sentient 
substance  mind,  abstracted  from  the  momen- 
tary sensation,  as  the  mirror  itself;  though 
we  should  indeed  differ  from  the  mirror,  in 
having  what  mind  only  can  have,  the  sensa- 
tions themscdves,  thus  rapidly  existing  and 
perishing. 

But,  if  it  be  cmly  on  the  consideration  of 
some  past  feeling,  that  the  belief  of  the  per- 
manent substance  mind  can  arise,  it  is  to  the 
principle  which  recals  to  us  past  feelings^  that 
the  belief  is  ultimately  to  be  traced.  We  re- 
member ; — and  in  that  remembrance  is  invol- 
ved the  belief,  the  source  of  which  we  seek. 
It  is  not  merely  a  past  feeling  that  arises  to 
us,  in  what  is  commonly  termed  memory,  but 
a  feeling  that  is  recognized  by  us  as  ours,  in 
that  past  time  of  which  we  thmk, — a  feehng, 
therefore,  of  that  mind  which  now  remembers 
what  it  before  saw,  perhaps^  or  heard,  or  en- 
joyed, or  suffered.  We  are  told  by  writers  on 
this  subject,  that  it  is  from  a  comparison  of 
our  present  with  our  past  consciousness,  that 
the  belief  of  our  identity  in  these  states  aris- 
es; and  this  use  of  the  term  comparison, 
which  is  commonly  applied  to  a  process  of  a 
different  kind,  may  perhaps  mislaid  you  as  to 
this  simpler  process.  It  is  true,  inaeed,  that 
the  belief  arises  from  a  feeting  of  the  past, 
that  is  remembered,  together  with  the  con- 
sdousness  of  our  remembrance  as  a  present 
feelings — a  contenmlationy  as  it  were,  of  two 
successive  states  of  the  mind.  But  the  com- 
parison is  nothing  more  than  this. — It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  we  discover  in  the  two 
feelings  some  common  quality  or  proportion, 
as  when,  in  arithmetiG  or  geometry,  we  com- 
pare two  numbers,  or  two  regular  figures ;  for 
the  two  feelings  may  have  nothing  common 
except  that  very  behef  of  identity  which  is  in- 


volved in  the  remembrance  itself.  We  re- 
member the  past, — ^we  feel  the  present, — we 
beheve,  and  cannot  but  beUeve,  that  the  re- 
memberer of  the  past  existed  in  that  past 
which  he  remembers.  The  process  itself  is 
sufficiently  simple,  however  truly  wonderful 
one  of  the  feehngs  may  be  which  forms  the 
most  importatit  part  of  the  process ; — ^for  we 
are  not  to  forget,  that  the  remembrance  itself, 
the  revealer  of  the  past,  is  not  a  past,  but  a 
present  feehng.  It  is  the  mind  existing  for 
the  present  moment  in  a  particular  state,  as 
much  as  any  primary  and  immediate  sensation 
is  the  mind  existing  in  a  particular  state.  That 
this  state  of  remembrance,  itself  a  present  feel- 
ing, should  be  representative  to  us  of  some  for- 
mer feeling,  so  as  to  impress  us  irresistibly  with 
the  belief  of  that  former  state  of  the  mmd,  is 
indeed  most  wonderful ;  but  that  it  does  im- 
press us  with  this  belief,  is  as  undeniable  as 
the  beUef  itself  is  irresistible. 

Our  faith  in  our  identity,  then,  as  being 
only  another  form  of  the  faith  which  we  put 
in  memory,  can  be  questioned  only  by  those 
who  deny  all  memory,  and  with  memory  all 
reasoning  of  every  land, — ^who  believe  only 
the  existence  of  the  present  moment,  and  who, 
with  respect  to  everythiiig  else,  are  as  incapa- 
ble of  opposing  or  questioning  as  they  are  of 
behevmg.  If  our  memory  be  unworthy  of 
the  faith  which  we  intuitively  give  to  it,  as 
that  is  founded  on  memory,  and  therefore  de- 
monstration itself,  must  equally  deceive  us. 
We  cannot  admit  the  most  rigid  demonstra- 
tion, or  expect  it  to  be  admitted,  without 
having  already  admitted,  intuitively,  that  iden- 
tity, which  in  words  only  we  profess  to  ques- 
tion, and  to  question  which,  even  in  words, 
is  to  assert  the  reality  of  that  which  we  deny. 

The  behef  of  the  identity  of  self,  then,  as 
the  one  permanent  subject  of  the  transi^t 
feelings  remembered  by  us,  arises  from  a  law 
of  thought,  which  is  essential  to  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  mind.  It  has  accordingly  all 
the  qualities,  which  I  can  imagine  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  most  rigid  scrutinizer  of  our 
principles  of  intuitive  assent.  It  is  universal, 
and  immediate,  and  irresistible.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, with  more  confidence,  that  the  half  of 
thirty-two  is  equal  to  the  square  of  four,  than 
I  beheve,  that  /,  who  computed  the  square 
of  four,  am  the  same  with  diat  mind,  which 
computes  the  half  of  thirty-two,  and  asserts 
the  equaUty  of  the  two  numbers. 

This  consideration  is  of  itself  decisive  of 
the  question  of  identity ;  since,  if  it  be  mani- 
fest, that  there  is  an  universal,  immediate, 
and  irresistible  impression  of  our  identity,—. 
an  impression,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
law  of  thcught  more  simple, — ^its  truth  is  es- 
tabhshed  by  a  species  of  evidence,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  valid,  before  the  very 
objectk>ns  can  be  put,  in  which  it  is  profes^ 
sedly  denied; — every  objection,  however  seep* 
ticaf,  involving,  as  we  have  seen,  arid  nece«» 
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saril^  uiTolvingt  the  assertion  of  some  such 
intuitive  proposition,  from  which  tlone  its 
authorityi  if  it  have  any  authority,  is  derived. 
In  endeavouring  to  move  the  whole  woiid  of 
truth  with  his  lever,  there  must  still  be  some 
little  spot  at  least,  on  which  the  sceptic  must  be 
content  to  rest  his  foot  as  firmly  as  othen. 
Ait  jnS  9Tm^  he  must  still  be  condemned  to 
say  with  Archimedes ;  and  if  we  allow  no 
resting-place  to  his  foot, — or,  even  allowing 
him  this,  if  we  allow  no  fiilcrum  for  the  in- 
strument which  he  uses,  he  may  contract  or 
lengthen  his  lever  at  pleasure;  but  all  the 
efforts,  which,  in  such  circumstances,  he  can 
make,  will  exhibit  nothing  so  striking  to  those 
by  whom  the  efforts  are  witnessed,  as  the  la- 
borious impotence  of  him  who  emplop^  them. 
To  deny  any  first  principles  of  intmtive  be- 
lief, that  are  not  themselves  to  stand  in  need 
of  a  demonstration, — ^which,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion, or  series  of  consecutive  propositions,  can 
be  founded,  in  its  primary  evidence,  only  on 
some  principle  of  the  same  kind, — ^is  indeed 
for  such  a  sceptical  mechanic  to  set  his  foot 
upon  air,  rather  than  on  the  ground,  on  which 
all  around  him  are  standing,  and  to  throw 
a\vay  the  single  fulcrum  on  which  his  lever 
rests,  and  from  which  alone  all  its  power  is 
derived. 

The  belief  of  our  mental  identity,  then,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  is  founded  ou  an  essen- 
tial principle  of  our  constitution,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
consider  our  successive  feelings,  without  re- 
garding them  as  truly  our  successive  feelings, 
states,  or  affections  of  one  thinking  substance. 
But  though  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  the 
substance  which  thinks,  is  thus  established 
on  the  firmest  of  all  grounds,  the  very  ground, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  which  demonstration  it- 
self is  founded, — even  though  no  particu- 
lar fiillacy  could  be  traced  in  the  objections 
brought  against  it,  which  I  detailed  in  my  last 
Lecture, — ^it  is  still  an  interesting  inquiry, 
in  what  the  fallacy  of  the  objectxms  consists ; 
and  the  inquiry  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it 
will  lead  us  to  some  remarks  and  distinctions, 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  philosophy  of  all  the  changes,  material 
as  well  as  mental,  that  are  every  moment 
taking  place  m  the  universe. 

The  oljections  brought  against  the  identity 
of  the  mind,  from  a  supposed  incompatibility 
of  its  diversities  of  state  with  sameness  of  sul>- 
stanoe,  appear  to  me  to  depend  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  test  of  identitr,  transferred,  without 
sufficient  reason,  from  the  obvious  appearances 
of  matter  to  mind,  and  which,  if  maUtr  be  ac- 
curately considered,  is  equally  fiilse,  too,  as  ap- 
plied to  t^  The  cause  of  the  transference, 
however,  from  the  obvious  material  appear- 
ances, is  a  very  natural  one,— 4he  same,  which 
has  tnduded  so  many  analogies,  from  external 
things,  in  the  kmguage  which  we  employ  to 
~-n  the  intellectual  frmctions.     It  is  with 


the  changes  of  the  material  substances  around 
us  that  all  our  operations,  which  leave  any 
fixed  and  permanent  marks  of  our  agency,  are 
immediately  concerned.  It  is  indeed  onlv 
through  them,  that  our  communication  with 
other  minds  can  be  at  all  carried  on ;  and  it 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  change,  of  every  kind,  our 
pmlosophy  should  be  strongly  tainted  with 
prejudices,  derived  from  the  material  world, 
the  scene  of  all  the  immediate  and  lasting 
changes  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  produce. 
How  much  the  mere  matoialism  of  our  lan- 
guage has  itwlf  operated  in  darkening  our 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of 
its  various  phenomena,  is  a  question  whidi  is 
obviously  beyond  our  power  to  solve;  since 
the  solution  of  it  would  imply,  that  the  mind 
of  the  solver  was  itself  free  from  the  influence 
which  he  traced  and  described.  But  of  this 
at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  us  to  estimate  the  mfiuence  too 
highly ;  for  we  must  not  think,  that  its  effect 
hitt  been  confined  to  the  works  of  philoso- 
phers. It  has  acted,  much  more  powerfully. 
m  the  familiar  discourse  and  silent  reflections 
of  multitudes,  that  have  never  had  the  vanity 
to  rank  themselves  as  philosophers, — ^thus  in- 
corporating itself,  as  it  were,  with  the  very 
essence  of  human  thought  In  that  rude  state 
of  social  life,  in  which  languages  had  their  ori- 
gin, the  inventor  of  a  word  probably  thought 
of  little  more  than  the  temporary  facUity  which 
it  might  give  to  himself  and  his  companions, 
in  communicating  their  mutual  wants  and 
concerting  their  mutual  schemes  of  co-oper- 
atioiL  He  yc9B  not  aware,  that  with  this 
faint  and  perishing  sound,  which  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  breathing  produced,  he  was  crea- 
ting that  which  was  afterwards  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  imperishable  of  things,  and 
to  form,  in  the  minds  of  millions,  during 
every  future  age,  a  part  of  the  complex  les- 
son of  their  intellectOBl  existence,— ^ving 
rise  to  lasting  svstems  of  opinions,  which, 
perhaps,  but  for  the  invention  of  tins  single 
word,  never  could  have  prevailed  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  modifying  sciences,  the  very  ele- 
ments of  which  had  not  then  b^gun  to  exist 
The  inventor  of  the  moat  baibarous  term 
may  thus  have  had  an  influence  on  mankind, 
more  important  than  all  which  the  most  illus- 
trious conqueror  could  effect  by  a  long  life  of 
fiitigue,  and  anxiety,  and  peril,  and  guilt  Of 
the  genendship  of  Alexander,  and  the  valour 
of  his  armies, — of  all  which  he  suffered,  and 
planned,  and  executed,  what  permanent  ves- 
tiges remain,  but  in  the  writings  of  histonans- 
In  a  very  few  years,  after  Uie  termination 
of  his  dazzling  career^  every  thing  Wi  the  ewtn 
was  almost  as  if  he  had  never  been  A  few 
phrases  of  Aristotie  achieved  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  lasting  conquest ;  and  are,  perhaps 
even  at  this  moment,  exercising  no  smaU 
sway  on  the  very  minds  which  wwle  at  thein 
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vik  fleotn  ;  and  whichi  in  tncmg  the  extent 
of  their  mdnidiolj  influenoe  on  the  progren 
of  idenee^  in  oentnriet  that  are  past,  are  no- 
eoBMsons  that  thej  are  describing  and  himent- 
iog  pRJodicefl,  of  which  thej  are  themselTss 
st^  in  a  grat  measure,  the  slaves.  How 
maoy  tnttha  are  there,  of  which  we  are  igno- 
lant,  merelj  because  one  num  lived ! 

To  return,  however,  to  the  objections  which 
we  are  to  consider.  Diverattv  of  anjr  kind, 
t  is  said,  is  inconsistent  with  uwolute  identi- 
ty,  in  an^  case ;  and  in  the  mind,  whidi  is  by 
supposition  indivisible,  nothing  can  be  added 
to  iter  taken  away,  and  no  internal  diange  can 
take  place,  in  the  relative  positions  and  affini- 
ties  of  parts  which  it  has  not.  Joy  and  sor- 
row  are  different  in  themselves;  that  which 
IS  joyfid,  therefore,  and  that  which  is  sorrow- 
fbl,  cannot  be  precisely  the  same,  or  diversity 
of  an^  kind  might  be  consistent  with  absolute 
identity.  That  the  joyful  and  sorrowful  mind 
are  precisely  the  same,  is  not  asserted,  if  the 
sameness  be  meant  to  imply  sameness  of  state ; 
for  it  is  admitted,  that  the  state  of  the  mind  is 
different  in  joy  and  sorrow;  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  this  difference,  to  whicn 
we  giw  the  name  of  difference  of  state,  be  in- 
compatible with  complete  and  absolute  same- 
ness of  substance. 

The  true  key  to  the  sophistry  is,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  it  assumes  a  false  test  of 
idel]ti^^,  boirowed,  indeed,  from  the  obvious 
appearances  of  the  material  worid,  but  from 
these  obvious  appearances  only.     Because  d^ 
vezsity  of  mnj  kind  seems,  in  these  fieuniliar 
cases,  to  be  uioonsistent  witH  absolute  identi- 
ty, we  dmw  hastily  the  universal  conclusion, 
that  it  is  inconsistetit  with  absolute  identity 
m  sny  esse.     Paradoxical  as  the  assertion 
may  appear,  however,  we  may  yet  safely  as- 
sert, that,  not  in  mmd  only,  but,  as  we  shall 
find,  in  matter  also,  some  sort  of  diversitT  is 
so  hr  firom  being  inconsistent  with  absolute 
identi^,  that  there  is  scaroel^r  a  single  mo- 
ment, df  indeed,  there  be  a  single  moment, 
in  whidi  every  atom  in  the  universe  is  not 
constantly  changing  the  tendencies  that  form 
its  phj^acal  character,  without  the  slightest 
aheratKHi  of  its  own  absolute  identity ;  so  that 
the  variety  of  states  or  tendencies  of  the  same 
identical  mind,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  ignorance 
and  knowled^,  instoid  of  being  opposed,  as 
you  mig^  think,  by  the  general  analogy  of  na- 
ture, is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  general 
analog.     It  is  from  our  view  of  matter,  un- 
questionably, as  implying,  in  all  its  visible 
changes  of  state,  some  loss  of  identity,  some  ad- 
dition or  subtraction  of  partidea,  or  change  of 
their  Conn  of  combination,  that  the  olqection, 
with  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  mind,  during 
itimomentaryor  lasting  dianges  of  state,  is  de- 
rived ;  and  yet  we  slutU  find,  that  it  is  only 
wfaoi  we  consider  even  matter  itsdf  superfio- 
ally  and  slightly,  that  we  ascribe  the  changes 
which  tske  place  in  it,  to  circumstances  that  af- 


fect its  identity.  To  view  it  men  profoundly 
snd  accurately,  is  to  observe,  even  m  matter, 
constant  changea  of  state,  where  the  identity 
has  continued  entire,  and  changes  as  opposite 
as  those  of  the  mind  itself  wlwn,  at  different 
periods,  it  presents  itself  m  different  aspects, 
as  sad  and  cheerful,  ignorant  and  wise,  cruel 
and  benevolent 

The  apparent  mystery  of  the  continued 
identitv  of^  one  simple  and  indivisible  mind, 
in  all  tne  variety  of  states  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  solved, 
when  we  find  this  union  of  variety  and  same^ 
ness  to  be  the  result  of  a  kw  that  is  not  lim- 
ited to  our  spiritual  beinff,  but  extends  to  the 
whole  universe,  or  at  u»st  to  every  thing 
which  we  know  in  the  universe.  It  can  no 
k>nger  appear  to  us  peculiariy  wonderful,  that 
the  mind  should  exist  at  different  moments 
in  opposite  states,  and  vet  be  the  same  in  its 
own  absolute  nature,  when  we  shall  find  that 
this  compatibility  is  true  of  every  atom  around 
us,  as  much  as  of  the  mind  itself. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

CONTINUATION    OF  THB   NEGATIVE  ETIDSNCR 
OP  MENTAL  IDENTITY. 

My  Lecture  yesterday  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  employ^  in  illustrating  the  primary 
evidence  of  those  principles  of  intuitive  ss- 
sent,  to  which  we  traced  our  belief  of  the 
identity  of  the  mind  as  one  and  permanent, 
in  all  the  variety  of  its  ever-changing  affec- 
tions.  I  explained  to  you,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  that  vague  and  not  very  luminous  con- 
troversy, in  which  Dr  Priestly  was  engaged 
^ith  some  philosophen  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  in  what  manner  the  trutii  of  these  in- 
tuitive propositions  must  be  assumed  or  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  reason,  even  by  thcrwildest 
sceptic  who  professes  to  question  them ;  point- 
ing out  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  the  oanger 
to  which  two  of  the  strongest  principles  ot 
our  constitution,  our  indolence  and  our  love 
of  knowledge,  alike  eimose  us, — the  danger 
of  believing  too  soon  that  we  have  arrived  at 
truths  which  are  unsusceptible  of  any  minuter 
analysis.  In  conformity,  therefore,  with  the 
caution  which  this  danger  renden  necessary, 
we  examined  the  belief  of  our  continued  iden. 
tity ;  and  we  found  it  to  possess  the  distin- 
guishing marks,  which  I  ventured  to  lay  down 
as  the  three  great  characten  of  intuition,  that 
it  is  universal,  iflimediate,  and  iiresistible ; 
^-so  universal,  that  even  the  very  maniac, 
who  conceives  that  he  was  yesterday  empe- 
ror of  the  moon,  believes  tliat  he  is  to-day 
the  very  person  who  had  yesterday  that  em- 
pire j^-so  immediate,  that  we  cannot  oon< 
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nder  an^  two  feelings  of  our  mind  as  succes- 
sive, without  instantly  considering  them  as 
feelings  of  our  mind,  that  is  to  say,  as  states 
of  one  permanent  substance ; — and  so  irre- 
sistible, that  even  to  doubt  of  our  identity,  if 
it  were  possible  for  us  truly  to  doubt  of  it, 
would  be  to  believe,  that  our  mind,  which 
doubts,  is  that  very  mind  which  has  reflected 
and  reasoned  on  the  subject. 

Having  thus  stated  the  positive  ground  of 
belief  in  our  spiritual  identity,  I  proceeded 
to  consider  the  negative  evidence  which  might 
arise  from  the  confutation  of  the  objections 
urged  against  it, — objections  drawn  from  the 
supposed  incompatibilitv  of  the  changes  of  our 
mental  affections,  with  that  strict  absolute 
•dentity  of  substance,  to  which  nothing  can 
have  been  added,  and  from  which  nothing 
can  have  been  taken  away.  The  test  of  identity, 
which  this  supposed  incompatibility  implies,  I 
stated  to  be  a  very  fiEilse  one,  transferred  from 
matter  to  mind,  and  borrowed,  not  from  a 
philosophical,  but  from  a  very  superficial  view 
even  of  matter  itself.  If  it  appear,  on  a  closer 
inquiry,  that  matter  itself,  wiUiout  the  slight- 
est loss  of  identity,  exists  at  different  mo- 
mentSj  in  states  which  are  not  merely  different 
but  opposite,  and  exists  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  such  states,  it  cannot  surely  seem 
wonderful,  that  the  mind  also  should,  without 
the  slightest  loss  of  its  identity,  exist,  at  dif- 
ferent moments,  in  states  that  are  different 
and  opposite. 

That  a  superficial  view  of  matter,  as  it 
presents  itself  to  our  mere  oigans  of  sense, 
should  lead  us  to  form  a  different  opinion,  is, 
however,  what  might  readily  be  supposed,  be- 
cause the  analogies  which  that  superficial  view 
presents,  are  of  a  kind  that  seem  to  mark 
a  loss  of  identity  wherever  the  state  itself  is 
altered. 

In  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  the  ob- 
vious natural  phenomena  of  the  material  world, 
whenever  a  bod^  changes  its  state,  some  ad- 
dition  or  separation  has  previously  teken  place. 
Thus,  water  becomes  steam  by  the  addition, 
and  it  becomes  ice  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
that  matter  of  heat  which  is  termed  by  chy- 
mists  caloric ;  which  loss  and  addition  are,  of 
course,  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  abso- 
lute numerical  identity  of  the  coipiisdes,  in 
the  three  states  of  water  as  a  sdict  *  liquid, 
and  a  gaseous  vapour.  Perception,  by  which 
ihe  mind  is  metaphorically  said  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  foigetfiilness,  by  which  it  is 
metaphoncally  said  to  lose  Imowledge,  have, 
it  must  be  confessed*  a  very  striking  analogy 
to  these  processes  of  corpuscular  loss  and 
gain;  and,  since  absolute  identity  seems  to 
be  inconsistent  with  a  change  of  state  in  the 
one  set  of  phenomena»  with  which  we  are 
constantly  fiuniliar,  we  find  difficulty  in  per- 
suading ourselves  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  chnnge  of  state  in  the  other  set  also. 
It  is  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as  that 


which  every  one  must  have  felt,  when  he 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  simple  phyncal 
law,  that  matter  is  indifferent  as  to  the  states 
of  motion  and  rest,  and  that  it  requires,  there- 
fore, as  much  force  to  destroy  completely  the 
motion  of  a  body,  as  to  give  it  that  motion 
when  at  rest.  We  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  take  into  account  the  effects  of  friction,  and 
of  atmospherical  resistance,  in  gradually  de- 
stroying, without  the  interference  of  any  visi- 
ble force,  the  motion  of  a  ball,  which  we  are 
conscious  of  effi>rt  in  rolling  from  our  hand ; 
and  we  think,  therefore,  that  rest  is  the  natu- 
ral state  of  a  body,  and  that  it  is  the  very  na- 
ture of  motion  to  cease  spontaneously.  '*  De- 
discit  animus  sero,  quod  didicit  diu."  It  is 
a  very  just  saying  of  a  French  writer,  that "  it 
is  not  easy  to  persuade  men  to  put  their  rea- 
son  hfi  the  place  of  their  eyes ;  and  that  when, 
for  example,  after  a  thousand  proofs,  they  are 
reasonable  enough  to  do  their  best  to  believe 
that  the  planets  are  so  many  opaque,  solid,  ha^ 
bitable  orbs,  like  our  earth,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  never  looked  upon 
them  in  another  light.  There  still  comes 
back  upon  their  belief  something  of  the  first 
notion  which  they  had,  that  clings  to  them 
with  an  obstinacy  which  it  requires  a  conti* 
nual  effort  to  shake  off."* 

It  is,  then,  because  some  substannal  loss 
or  gain  does  truly  take  place  in  the  changing 
phenomena  of  the  bodies  immediately  around 
us,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  pay  our 
prindpal  attention,  that  we  leant  to  r^ard  a 
change  of  state  in  matter  as  significant  of  loss 
of  identity,  and  to  feel,  therefore,  some  he- 
sitation in  admitting  the  mental  changes  of 
state  to  be  consistent  with  absolute  sameness 
of  substance.  Had  our  observation  of  the 
material  phenomena  been  different,  there 
would  have  been  a  correspondent  difference  in 
our  view  of  the  changes  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind. 

If,  for  example,  instead  of  previously  gain- 
ing or  losing  caloric, — as  in  the  constitution  of 
thmgs  of  which  we  have  our  present  experi- 
ence,— the  particles  of  the  water  had  sudden- 
ly assumed  Uie  state  ol  vapour  on  the  sounding 
of  a  trumpet  at  a  distance,  and  the  state  of  ice 
immediately  on  the  rising  of  the  son, — in  short, 
if  the  different  changes  of  state  in  bodies,  by 
which  their  physiod  character  for  the  thne 
seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be  wholly  altered, 
bad  occurred  without  any  araarent  loss  or 
gain  of  substance,  we  should  Uien  no  longer 
have  found  the  same  difficulty  in  adouttuig 
the  changes  of  state  in  mind  as  consistent 
with  its  identity;  a^d  the  sentient  substance, 
which  previously  existed  in  a  different  state, 
might  then,  on  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet, 
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have  been  cbBceived  by  us  to  begin  to  exist, 
in  the  state  which  constitutes  that  particular 
sensation  of  hearing,  or,  on  the  rising  of  the 
Bun,  to  exist  in  that  di£ferent  state  whidi  con- 
stitutes the  sensation  of  colour,  as  readilj  as 
the  material  substance,  previously  existing  in 
the  form  of  water,  to  begin  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,  without  any  essential  or  numerical 
chaoge,  and  consequently  with  perfect  iden- 
tity, to  exist  in  the  new  state  of  steam,  or  in 
the  state  of  a  crystalline  mass,  as  solid  as  the 
rock  from  which  it  hangs  as  an  idde,  or  that 
glitters  with  its  gemmy  covering. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  very  supposi- 
tion which  we  now  make  is  an  absurd  one ; 
that  the  mere  presence  of  the  sun  in  the  fir- 
manent,  at  a  distance  from  the  water,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  convert  it  into  ice,  unless  the 
water  gain  or  lose  something,  and  consequent- 
ly cease  to  have  absolute  identity ;  and  that 
the  case,  therefore,  is  of  no  value,  as  illustra> 
ting  the  compatibiHty  of  change  of  state  in  our 
various  sensations,  with  unaltered  identity  of 
the  sentient  mind.  To  this  I  might  answer, 
that  although  the  presence  ef  the  sun  certain- 
ly does  not  operate  in  the  manner  supposed, 
—as  the  sequences  of  events  are  now  arran- 
ged in  the  great  system  of  nature,-— it  is  only 
by  experience,  and  not  by  intuition  or  reason- 
ing, we  know,  that  the  presence  of  the  sun  has 
not  the  very  effect  which  the  separation  of  ca. 
lone  now  produces,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
absdutehr  more  wonderful  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  If  our  e^roerience  had  been  the 
tererse  of  tins, — if  the  change  of  place  of  a  few 
particles  of  caloric  had  not,  as  now,  converted 
the  liquid  water  into  that  solid  congeries  of 
crystals  wluch  we  call  ice,— we  should  then 
have  found  as  little  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  it  should  not  have  this  effect,  as  we  now 
find  in  adapting  our  belief  to  the  particular 
series  of  events  which  constitute  our  present 
experience. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  re- 
course to  suppositions  of  this  kind ;  since  the 
system  of  nature,  even  according  to  our  pre- 
sent eiqterience  of  it,  furnishes  sufficient  proo' 
of  changes  as  wonderful  in  the  state  of  bodies 
product  obviously  at  a  distance,  and,  there- 
fore, without  any  loss  or  addition  which  can 
affect  their  identity.  For  sufficient  evidence 
of  this,  I  need  appeal  only  to  the  agency  of 
the  celestial  gravitation ;  tiiat  gigantic  energy 
of  nature  which  fills  the  universe,  hke  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Deity  himself,->to 
which,  in  the  immensity  of  its  influence,  the 
distances,  not  from  planets  to  planets  merely, 
but  from  suns  to  suns,  are  like  those  invbible 
spaces  between  the  elements  of  the  bodies  a^ 
round  us,  that  seem  actual  contact  to  our  eyes, 
— «nd  in  comparison  with  which,  the  powers 
that  play  their  feeble  part  in  the  physical 
changes  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  are  as  in- 
(^ODsiderable  as  the  atoms,  on  which  they  ex- 


ereise  their  little  dominion,  are  to  the  massy 
orbfi  which  it  wields  and  directs  at  wiH, — 

«  Tbow  bright  mfflkMM  of  the  heaTcm, 
or  which  the  lost  full  GodhoMl  had  prodiiin'd. 
And  thrown  the  gaier  on  his  knee."— «« Admire 
The  tumult  untumultuous.    All  on  wing« 
In  motion  all;  yet  what  praftnind repoae. 
What  fervid  action,  yet  no  noiie !— as  aw'd 
To  dienoe  by  ^  pieaenoe  of  their  Lard.*** 

The  action  of  these  great  planetaiy  bodieii 
on  each  other,  it  surely  cannot  be  denied, 
leaves  their  separate  identities  precisely  as 
before ;  and  it  is  a  species  of  agency,  so  ea- 
sential  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  have  been 
interrupted  for  a  single  moment  since  the  uni- 
verse itself  was  formed.  An  action,  therefore, 
has  been  constantly  taking  place  on  all  the 
bodies  in  the  universe,  and  consequently^  a 
difference  of  some  sort  produce^  wmch 
yet  leaves  then:  identities  unaffected.  But, 
though  the  identity  of  the  substance  of  the 
separate  orbs  is  not  affected  by  their  mutual 
attractions,  the  state,  or  temporary  physical 
character,  of  these  orbs,  considered  individu- 
ally as  one  great  whole,  must 'be  affected, — or 
it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  their  mutual 
agencv  at  all ;  for  action  implies  the  sequence 
of  a  diange  of  some  sort,  and  there  can  be  no 
action,  therefore,  where  the  substances  conti- 
nue precisely  the  same,  and  their  state  also 
preciselv  the  same,  as  before  the  action.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find,  on  our  own  globe,  that 
great  changes  of  state,  such  as  form  the  most 
striking  of  its  regular  visible  phenomena,  are 
produced  by  this  distant  operation.  The  wa- 
ters of  our  ocean,  for  example,  rise  and  &fl, 
and,  therefore,  must  have  altered  states,  ctr 
physical  tendencies,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  rise  and  fell,  as  there  is  no  correspon- 
dent addition  or  subtraction  of  matter,  at  re- 
gular intervals,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
predict  with  infallible  accuracy^— not  because 
we  can  divine  any  loss  of  identity  in  the  fluid 
mass, — any  internal  change  in  its  elementary 
composition,  or  the  nature  and  varieties  of  the 
winds  which  are  to  sweep  along  its  surface ; 
but  because  we  know  well,  at  what  hours,  and 
in  what  relative  situation,  a  certain  jpireat  body, 
at  the  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles,  is  to  be  passing  along  the  heavens. 

If,  then,  the  mere  position  of  a  distant 
heavenly  body  can  cause  the  particles  of  our 
ocean  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  different 
configuration  from  that  in  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  existed,  and,  therefore,  must 
have  produced  in  the  particles  that  change  of 
state,  which  forces  them,  as  it  were,  into  this 
altered  form,  without  addition  to  them  of  any 
thing,  or  subtraction  of  any  thing, — in  short. 
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leaving  in  them  the  tame  absolute  numer- 
ical or  corpuscular  identity  as  before, — there 
sorely  can  be  no  greater  difficulty,  in  sup- 
posing, as  in  the  case  before  ima^ned,  that 
a  certain  position  of  the  sun  might  have 
immediately  caused  the  particles  of  a  distant 
liquid  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  particular 
configuradon  that  constitutes  the  solid  ice, 
*— which,  though  perhaps  a  more  striking 
change  of  state,  would  not  have  been  more 
truly  a  change  of  state,  than  that  which  it  now 
unquestionably  produces,  in  modifying  the  rise 
or  fiUl  of  our  tides.  And,  if  a  distant  body 
can  produce  in  matter  a  change  of  state,  with- 
out affecting  its  identity,  by  any  addition  or 
subtraction,  we  may  surely  admit,  that  the 
presence  of  an  external  body,  as  in  perception, 
may,  in  mind  alsc^  produce  a  change  of  state, 
wittiout  affectmg  its  identity ;  unless,  indeed, 
^which  is  not  impossible,  because  nothing  is 
impossible  to  human  folly,)  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  reverse  our  prejudices,  and  maintain, 
that  matter  may  be  easily  conceived  to  change 
the  affinities  or  tendencies  that  form  its  phy- 
sical character,  in  the  particular  circumstances 
observed,  without  any  addition  or  subtraction 
of  substance,  but  that  some  positive  addition 
or  subtraction  of  substance  is,  notwithstanding, 
essential  to  the  simple  changes  or  affections 
of  the  mind. 

If  the  moon  were  suddenly  annihilated, 
our  earth  would  stiU  be  the  same  identical 
planet,  without  the  loss  or  sain  of  a  sinde 
particle  of  substance.  But  Uie  state  of  this 
planet,  as  a  whole,  and  of  evpjy  atom  of  this 
planet,  would  be  instantly  altered,  in  many 
most  important  respects, — so  completely  al- 
tered, indeed,  that  not  an  atom  of  the  mass 
would  tend  to  the  other  atoms  of  the  mass, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  In  like  man- 
ner,  if  the  light,  which  now,  operating  on  one 
of  my  organs  of  sense,  causes  my  mind  to  ex- 
ist in  the  state  that  constitutes  the  sensation 
of  a  particular  colour,  were  suddenly  to  van- 
ish, the  state  of  my  mind  would  be  instandy 
changed,  though  my  mind  itself,  considered 
as  a  substance,  would  still  continue  unaltered. 
In  both  cases, — ^the  spiritual,  and  the  ma- 
terial,— and  in  both  cases  alike, — absolute 
identity,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  is 
consistent  with  innumerable  diversities. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  supposed  difficulty, 
I  have  chosen,  for  illustration,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider  the  planetary  attractions,  in  pre- 
ference to  thosn  which  occur  in  the  minuter 
changes  that  are  simply  terrestrial ;  because, 
in  the  case  of  operations  at  a  distance,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive,  that,  even 
in^  matter,  a  change  of  state  is  not  inconsistent 
with  complete  permanence  of  absolute  cor- 
puscular identity ;  while,  in  the  compositions 
or  decompositions,  that  occur  spontaneously, 
or  by  artificial  experiment,  in  the  physi^ 
changes  on  the  suriaoe  of  our  eaith,  the  ad- 


ditions or  subtractions  of  matter,  that  appear 
to  us  to  constitute  these  phenomena,  tiuly 
destroy  the  corpuscular  identity  of  the  sob- 
stances  in  which  the  change  takes  place ;  and 
the  change  of  state  is  thus  considered  by  ua 
as  implying  a  positive  substantial  change.  But, 
when  we  examine  even  these  phenomena  a 
little  more  deeply,  we  shall  find,  that,  like  the 
great  operations  of  gravitation  on  the  masses 
of  the  universe,  the  change,  in  these  also*  is 
not  a  positive  change  of  substance,  but  is 
simply  a  change  of  state  in  a  congeries  of  in- 
dependent substances,  which  we  term  one 
substance,  merely  because  the  spaces,  that  are 
really  between  them,  are  imperceptible  to  our 
very  imperfect  organs ;  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  matter  being  not  that  which  con- 
stitutes  the  new  states  or  tendencies  of  the 
particles  which  continue  present,  but  merely 
that  which  gives  occasion  to  those  changes  of 
state  or  tendency ; — as  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  do  not  constitute  the  phe- 
nomena  of  our  tides,  but  merely  give  occasion 
to  that  difference  of  state  in  the  particles  of 
the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  which  they  as- 
sume of  themselves  a  different  configuration. 
Man  is  placed,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  on  a 
point,  between  two  infinities, — ^tbe  infinitely 
great,  and  the  infinitely  little.     It  may  be  ar 
extravagant  speculation,  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore alluded, — ^but  it  is  not  absolutely  absurd, 
to  suppose,  that,  in  the  unbounded  system  of 
nature,  there  may  be  beings,  to  whose  vision 
the  whole  planetary  attendants  of  each  sepa- 
rate  sun,  which  to  us  appear  to  revolve  at  dis- 
tances so  immense,  may  yet  seem  but  one 
small  cohesive  mass ;  in  the  same  manner,  as, 
to  those  animalculae,  whose  existence  and 
successive  generations  had  been  altogether  un- 
known to  man,  till  the  microscope  created 
them,  as  it  were,  to  his  feeble  sight,  and  which, 
perhaps,  are  mighty  animals  compared  vrith 
races  of  beings  still  more  minute,  that  are 
constantly  liring  in  our  very  presence,  and  yet 
destined  never  to  be  known  to  us, — those 
bodies,  which  to  us  seem  one  small  cohesive 
mass,  may  appear  separated  by  distances,  re- 
latively as  great  as  to  us  are  those  of  the 
planets.     That  light,  itself  a  body,  should 
pass  freely  through  a  mass  of  solid  crystal,  is 
regarded  by  us  as  a  sort  of  physical  wonder  ; 
and  yet  it  IS  &r  from  impossible,  that,  between 
the  atoms  which  compose  this  apparently  solid 
mass,  whole  nations  of  living  beings  may  be 
dwelling,  and  exercising  their  mutual  works 
of  peace  or  hostility ;  while  perhaps,  if  phi- 
losophy can  be  exercised,  in  brains  of  such  in- 
finitesimal dimensions,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  our  coarser  organs,  the  nature  of  the 
atoms,  or  distant  worlds  around  them,  may 
be  dividing,  with   endless  alisurdities,    the 
Ptolemies  and  Aristotles  of  the  little  re- 
publics.    We  have  all  so  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  inhabitants  of  Brobdignag,  that  a 
supposition  of  this  kind, — ^which  is  perhaps 
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truly  in  itself  not  a  very  probable  one, — yet 
appears  to  us  much  more  improbable  thao  it 
raQy  ia.  We  smile,  as  reoosnizing  our  own 
Dstnie,  when  the  sovereign  of  that  country  of 
giants  is  represented  by  die  most  unfortunate, 
or  rather  the  most  fortunate  of  all  voyagers, 
as  "  turning  to  his  first  minister,  who  waited 
behind  him  with  a  white  staff,  near  as  tall  as 
the  mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  ob- 
Berring  how  contemptible  a  thing  was  human 
grandeur,  which  coiud  be  mimicked  by  such 
^minutive  insects.  And  yet,**  said  he,  **  I 
dare  engage,  tliose  creatures  have  their  titles 
and  distinctions  of  4ionour ;  they  contrive  their 
nests  and  burrows,  that  they  call  houses  and 
dties ;  they  make  a  figure  in  dress  and  equi- 
ps ;  they  love,  they  fight,  they  dispuie,  they 
cheat,  thev  betray. "  And  we  xuUv  enter  into 
the  difiicufty  which  the  Mavana  of  the  coimtry, 
who  had  aU  agreed  that  the  new-discovered 
animal  could  not  have  been  produced  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  laws  of  nature,  must  have 
found  in  giving  him  a  name.  '*  One  of  them 
seemed  to  think  that  I  might  be  an  embryo» 
or  abortive  birth.  But  this  opinion  was  re- 
jected by  the  other  two,  who  observed  my 
limbs  to  be  perfect  and  finished ;  and  that  I 
bad  lived  several  years,  as  it  was  manifest  firom 
my  beard,  the  stumps  whereof  they  phunly 
discovered  through  a  roagnifying-glass.  They 
would  not  allow  me  to  be  a  dwar^  because 
my  littleness  was  beyond  all  degrees  of  corc- 
puison ;  for  the  queen's  fiivourite  dn^urf,  the 
smallest  ever  known  in  that  kingdom,  ^vas 
near  thirty  feet  high.  After  much  debate,, 
diey  concluded  unanimously,  that  I  was  only 
rdplum  Koietdh,  which  is  interpreted  literally 
hunnatwrtE  t  a  determination  exactly  agree- 
able to  the  modem  philosophy  of  Europe, 
whose  professors,  disdaining  the  old  evasion 
of  occult  causes,  whereby  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  endeavoured  in  vain  to  disguise  their 
ignorance,  have  invented  this  wonderful  solu- 
tion of  all  diifliculiies,  to  the  unspeakable  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge."* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  speculations 
of  this  kind,  however,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
lative distance  of  the  atoms  of  bodies,  it  is 
not  the  less  certain,  that  these  atoms  are  se- 
pBiate  substances,  independent  of  the  other 
nmilar  or  different  substances  that  apparently 
fNihere  to  them  m  continuity, — that  they  ue, 
in  truth,  the  only  material  substances  which 
really  exist,  since  the  bodies  which  we  term 
masses  are  only  those  very  atoms  under  an- 
other name, — ^that  they  remain,  and  cannot 
but  remain,  identical,  amid  all  the  changes 
of  chymical  composition  or  decomposition, — 
and  that  the  chan^^  which  they  suffer,  there- 
fore, however  stnkindy  their  physical  char- 
acter may  be  altered  lor  the  time,  is  a  change 
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not  of  substance,  but  of  stat<*  only  In  the 
case  of  the  formation  of  ice,  for  example,  the 
elementary  atom*  themselves,  which  are  all 
that  truly  exist  m  nature,  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  changed ;  but  particles,  which  were  for- 
merly easily  separable  firom  adjacent  parti- 
cles, now  resist  this  separation  by  a  consider- 
able force.  There  is  a  change  in  their  state, 
therefore,  since  they  now  exist  with  a  differ** 
ent  degree  of  tendency  toward  each  other,-^ 
a  change,  to  which  the  separation  of  a  quan- 
tity  of  caloric  roa^,  indee<C  have  given  occa- 
sion ;  but  which  is  to  be  distinguished  fix>m 
that  momentary  separation  itself,  since  the 
solidity,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the 
ooipuscukr  resistance,  continues  after  the  se- 
paration is  complete,  and  would  continue  for 
ever,  unless  a  change  of  temperature  were 
again  to  restore  that  former  state  or  tenden- 
cy of  the  particles,  in  which  they  were  easily 
senerable.  To  him  who  has  learned  to  con- 
sider bodies  as,  what  they  truly  are,  a  multi- 
tude of  separate  and  independent  corpuscles, 
there  is  no  change  of  identitv,  and  cannot  be 
any  change  of  identity,  in  au  the  phenomena 
or  changes  of  the  universe.  The  atoms, 
which  alone  existed,  continue  as  before ;  and 
all  which  constitutes  the  phenomenon,  or  va- 
rieties of  successive  nhenomena,  is  a  change 
of  their  plaoe  or  tendency. 

This  corpuscular  view  of  the  material  uni- 
verse,— ^which,  of  course,  admits  an  infinite 
variety  of  applications,  oonesponding  with  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  phenomena, — has  many 
roost  striking  analogies  in  that  moral  universe 
with  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  any 
of  the  masses  before  us,  as  deriving  all  its  a^ 
parent  magnitude  from  a  number  of  separate 
bodies,  of  which  it  is  composed,— an^  one  of 
which,  individually,  would  be  too  mmute  to 
be  distinguishable  by  us, — it  is  scarcelv  pos- 
sible not  to  think  of  the  similarity  which  it 
presents  to  the  multitudes  of  human  beings 
that  are,  as  it  were,  massed  together  in  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  which  any 
single  individual,  if  he  could  be  supposed  to 
have  exercised  his  powers  separately,  would 
have  been  truly  as  insignificant  as  a  single 
atom  separated  firom  the  mass  of  which  it  is  a 
part  What  we  call  the  greatness  of  a  nation 
IS  nothing  more  than  the  union  of  a  number 
of  little  interests  and  little  passions  joined  in 
one  common  object ;  to  which  insignificant 
elements,  so  wonderful  when  combined,  if  we 
could  distinctly  reduce,  by  analysis,  the  most 
unrivalled  power  that  has  ever  commanded 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world,  it 
would,  at  firat  view,  run  some  little  risk  of 
appearing  contemptible.  The  advantages  of 
this  social  union  of  mankind,  as  silently  fdt 
at  every  moment,  are  unquestionably  so  infi- 
I  nite  in  comparison,  as  almost  to  sink  into  no- 
I  thing  the  occasional  evik  to  which  the  agno- 
1  gation  and  massing  of  so  many  powers,  when 
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ill  diluted,  may  give  ri8e,^tfaoiigh  these  ter- 
rific  evils,  when  they  occur,  may  dweU  more 
permanently  in  the  mind ; — 4ike  the  visitations 
of  storms  and  earthquakes,  which  we  remem- 
ber for  ever,  while,  with  a  sort  of  thankless 
foigetfulness,  we  scarcely  think  of  the  calm 
beuity  and  regularity  with  which  season  after 
season  passes  over  us.  The  rock  which,  de- 
scending from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  bys  waste 
whatever  it  meets  in  its  progress,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  stop  whidi,  while  its  short  career 
lasts,  would  be  almost  like  instant  annihila- 
tion, derives  this  overwhelming  force  from  an 
infinite  number  of  independent  corpuscles,  any 
one  of  which,  if  it  had  fidlen  singly,  would  have 
been  &r  l^s  destructive  than  the  flutter  of  an 
insect's  wing ;  and  that  tyrannical  power  of  a 
single  man,  before  which,  in  unhappy  ages  of 
successful  oppression,  the  earth  has  so  often 
trembled, — as  before  some  power  of  darkness, 
endowed  with  more  than  human  sway, — has 
derived  its  irredstible  might,  not  from  powers 
included  in  itself — ^which,  in  reference  to  the 
objects  achieved  by  it,  would  have  been  feeble 
indeed, — but  from  the  united  powers  of  beings 
still  feebler,  who  were  trembling  while  they  ex- 
ecuted commands  to  which  themselves  alone 
gave  omnipotence. 

To  this  corpuscular  view,  however,  though 
it  is  unquestionably  the  sort  of  view  to  whidi, 
in  our  ultimate  physical  inquiries  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter,  we  must  come,  you  may, 
perhaps,  not'be  sufficiently  accustomed,  to  en- 
ter  fuUy  into  the  reasoning  on  the  subject 
It  will  probably  be  less  difficult  for  you,  if  we. 
take  rather,  as  an  illustration,  the  simpler  case 
of  impulse ;  in  which  the  bodies  afiecttng  each 
other  are  not,  as  in  chymistry,  indistinguish- 
able corpuscles,  but  masses,  clearly  defined, 
and  easily  perceptible. 

I  need  not,  of  course,  repeat  the  arguments 
formerly  stated,  to  prove  that  attraction,  how- 
ever general  it  may  be  as  a  law  of  matter  at 
all  visible  distances,  does  not  continue,  but 
gives  phM!e  to  an  opposite  tendencv  at  those 
smaller  distances  which  we  are  unable  to  per- 
ceive with  our  weak  organs,  and  which  we 
learn  to  estimate  only  by  effects  that  are  in- 
consistent with  absolute  contact ; — for  exam- 
ple, by  the  welUknown  fiict  of  the  compres- 
sibili^  of  bodies,  which  could  not  take  place 
if  their  particles  were  already  in  contact,  and 
which,  by  the  continually  increasing  resistance 
to  the  compressing  force  that  would  bring  the 
corpuscles  nearer,  shows,  that  there  is,  at  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  nearness,  a  tendency  con- 
tinuing to  operate  which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  attraction.  There  is,  therefore,  every  rea- 
son to  believe, — since  repubion,  as  the  feet 
of  forcible  compression  shows,  takes  place 
while  the  particles  of  bodies  are  still  at  a  cer- 
tain distance, — that  the  motion  produced  in 
one  body  by  another,  and  ascribcMl  to  imme- 
diate impulse,  is  produced,  without  actual  con- 
tact, by  this  mutual  repulsion,  as  it  is  called, 


of  the  bodies  when  brought  withm  a  oertau* 
invisible  degree  of  vicinity  to  each  other ;  or, 
in  other  wordsy — for  repulsion  means  nodiing 
more  mysterious  than  this  simple  &ct, — ^the 
tendency  which  bodies,  in  certain  relative  po- 
sitions of  i^parent  but  not  actual  contact, 
have  to  flv  off  from  each  other  with  certain 
degrees  of  vek)city,  as,  in  certain  other  rela- 
tive positions,  of  dntinguishable  distance,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  approadb  each  other. 
This  repulsion,  or  tendency  from  each  other 
at  one  point  of  nearness,  is  of  itself  as  easy  to 
be  conceived,  as  that  attraction,  or  tendency 
toward  each  other  at  other  points  of  distance 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  gravitation ; 
and  it  is  only  from  oar  greater  fiumliari^  with 
the  one,  as  ooerating  at  distances  which  are 
visible,  while  the  otho*, — except  in  a  few  cases, 
such  as  those  of  magnetism  and  electricity, — 
operates  only  at  dbtanoes  which  are  imper- 
ceptible  to  us,  that  we  feel  a  little  more  difii- 
cuity  in  admitting  the  repulsion  than  the  at- 
traction of  matter.  There  is,  then, — ^how- 
ever  universal  graritation  may  seem,  wnen 
we  think  only  of  perceptible  distsnces, — a 
certain  point  of  near  approach,  before  actual 
contact,  at  whidi  gravitation  ceases ;  and,  be- 
yond this  point,  die  tendency  of  bodies  to- 
ward each  other  is  converted,  as  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  compress  them  evidentlv  shows, 
into  a  tendency  from  each  other ;  both  ten- 
dencies, indeed,  being  inexplicable,  but  the 
one  in  no  respect  more  so  than  the  other. 

For  this  apparent  digression,  on  a  point  of  ge- 
neral physics,  I  make  no  apology,  as  it  is  al»o. 
lutely  necessary  for  iUustrating  the  particular 
case  to  which  I  am  to  proceed.  The  consider^, 
tion  of  it  requires,  what  the  whole  of  this  discus . 
sion,  indeed,  has  already  required  from  you, 
no  small  exercise  of  patient  attention ;  but  I 
trust  that  I  sufficiently  prepared  you  for  this, 
in  a  former  Lecture,  when  I  stated  the  im- 
portance of  such  attention,  not  merely  in  r&. 
lation  to  the  subject  considered  at  the  time, 
but  as  a  part  of  your  mental  discipline,  and 
the  advantage  v^ich  might  thus  be  derived 
to  your  intellectual  character,  from  the  very 
difficulties  which  the  subject  presents.  It  is 
in  philosophy,  as  m  many  a  feiiy  tale.  The 
obstacles  which  the  hero  encounters,  are  not 
progressivelv  greater  and  greater;  but  his 
most  difficult  achievements  are  often  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  career.  He  be- 
gins, perhaps,  with  attacking  the  casde  of 
some  enchanter,  and  has  to  force  his  way,  un- 
assisted, through  the  griffins  and  dragons  that 
oppose  his  entrance.  He  finishes  the  adventure 
with  the  death  of  the  magician,  and  strips 
him  of  some  ring,  or  other  talisman,  which 
renders  his  subsequent  adventures  compara- 
tively easy  and  secure.  I  cannot  venture  to 
say,  indeed,  that  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  question,  and  of 
some  of  the  late  questions  which  have  en- 
gaged  us,  will  be  such  a  talisman  to  you,  in 
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your  futme  career  of  intellectual  science. 
Bat  I  nwy  aafely  aaj,  that  the  habit  of  atten- 
tin  thought,  which  the  consideretion  of  sub- 
jects 60  abetiact,  necessarily  produces,  in  those 
who  are  not  too  indolent  to  give  attention  to 
them,  or  too  indifferent  to  feel  interest  in 
them,  is  nM>re  tnilv  valuable  than  any  talia- 
man  of  which  accident  or  force  might  deprive 
fou.  The  magic  with  which  this  endows  you, 
is  not  attached  to  a  ring,  or  a  gem,  or  any 
thing  external ;  it  lives,  and  lives  for  ever,  in 
the  very  essence  of  vour  minds. 

When  a  billiard-ball,  on  being  stmck,  ap- 
proadies  another,  which  is  at  rest,  it  soon  ar- 
rires  at  the  point  of  seeming,  but  not  actual 
contact,  at  which  their  mutual  attraction 
eeases,  and  the  force  which  it  has  acquired 
itill  CBiTving  it  on,  it  passes  this  boundmg 
point  and  arrives  at  a  point  at  which  repulsion 
his  already  b^un.  Accordingly  the  body,  for- 
meriy  at  rest,  now  flies  off  on  a  principle  pre- 
cisely similar  ^though  the  mere  direction  be 
opposite,)  to  ttiat  by  which  the  same  bell,  if 
dropped  from  a  hand  that  supported  it,  would, 
without  the  actual  impulse  of  any  body,  have 
quitted  its  state  of  rest,  as  in  the  present  case, 
and  have  gravitated,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  have  moved  of  itself  toward  the  earth. 

Before  the  first  ball,  which  you  will,  per- 
haps, more  easily  remember  by  the  name.  A, 
arri\-ed  so  very  near  to  the  second  ball  B,  as 
to  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  mu- 
tual repulsion,  this  second  ball  was  at  rest, 
that  is  to  say,  it  had  no  tendency  to  move  in 
any  direction.  This  state  of  rest,  however,  is 
only  one  of  the  many  states  in  which  a  body 
may  exist;  and  if,  which  roust  surely  be  al- 
loH'cd,  a  body  having  a  tendency  to  continued 
motion,  be  in  a  different  state  from  one  which 
has  DO  such  tendency,  this  change  of  state  im- 
plpng*  it  must  be  remarked,  not  even  the 
slightest  loss  of  identity,  has  been  produced 
in  the  body  B»  by  the  mere  vicinity  of  the 
body  A.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us 
now  suppose  this  bodv  A  to  be  hot  or  lumi- 
nous. It  will  still,  as  before,  produce  the  new 
«tate  of  tendency  to  motion,  in  B,  when 
it  arrives  within  the  limits  of  their  sphere 
of  repulsion.  Is  it  less  conceivable,  then, 
that  the  mere  presence  of  this  hot  or  lu* 
minous  body  should  produce  the  new  sen- 
ration  of  warmth,  or  of  colour,  which  are 
diiTerent  states  of  the  sentient  mind,  without 
affecting  in  the  slightest  d^ee  the  identity  of 
the  mind  itself,  than  that  it  should  produce, 
without  any^  loss  of  absolute  identitv,  in  the 
body  B,  an  immediate  tendency,  in  that  body, 
to  move  along  with  a  certain  velocity,  a  state 
as  different  from  that  in  which  it  remains  at 
rest,  as  the  sensation  of  warmth,  which  is  one 
state  of  the  mind,  is  different  from  the  sensa- 
tion of  colour,  which  is  another  state  of  the 
niind?  Nor  does  the  parallel  end  here ;  for, 
nnce  a  body  at  rest,  acquiring  a  tendency  to 
begin  motion  in  one  particular  direction,  as, 


for  cxnmple,  to  move  north,  must  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  from  that  in  which  it  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  acquired  an  instant  tendency 
to  move  east,  or  in  any  other  direction ;  and 
the  direction  once  begun,  being  the  same,  since 
a  body  having  a  tendency  to  move  with  one 
velocity,  must,  at  every  moment  of  its  pro- 
gr^s,  be  in  a  different  state  from  that  in 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  move  with  a  dif- 
ferent velocity, — it  is  evident,  that  the  mere 
presence  of  a  body  may  produce,  m  a  second 
body,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  po- 
sitions and  rehitive  magnitudes,  a  variety  of 
states,  that,  when  all  the  varieties  of  direction 
and  all  the  varieties  of  velocit|r  are  estimated 
together,  maybe  considered  asmfinite — equal, 
at  least  in  number,  to  the  different  states  of 
which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  in  its  almost 
infinite  variety  of  feelings ;  and  all  this  with- 
out any  essential  change  that  can  affect  the 
identity  of  the  quiescent  or  moving  bodjr,  or 
any  essential  change  that  can  affect  the  iden- 
tity of  the  mind. 

I  am  aware,  that,  when  you  consider,  for 
the  first  time,  this  assertion  of  an  infinite  va- 
riety  of  states,  corresponding  w^ith  all  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  direction  and  velocitv, 
in  the  tendencies  of  a  simple  billiard  baU, 
which,  in  the  various  circumstances  supposed, 
appears  to  us  precisely  the  same,  in  all  its 
sensible  qualities,  you  maybe  apt  to  conceive, 
that  the  assertion  must  be  founded  on  a  mis- 
take, and,  from  the  influence  of  former  preju- 
dice, may  be  inclined  to  think,  that,  when  it 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  begin  to  move  east  at 
one  time,  and,  at  another  time,  a  beginning 
tendency  to  move  north,  this  does  not  arise 
from  any  difference  of  state  in  itself,  but  from 
its  being  merely  carried  along  by  the  first  ball, 
which  -WBS  itself  previously  moving  in  one  or 
other  of  these  particular  lines  of  direction. 
When  the  elastic  billiard-boll,  however,  bounds 
away  from  the  ball  which  strikes  it,  this  sup- 
position is  manifestly  inapplicable ; — and,  m 
all  cases,  it  is  the  influence  only  of  former 
prejudice  which  can  lead  you  to  this  opinion, 
— ^the  influence  of  that  prejudice,  by  which 
you  may  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
impulse,  not  as  inducing  a  tendency  to  mo- 
tion at  some  little  distance,  but  as  involving 
the  necessity  of  actual  contact.  To  destroy 
this  prejudice,  a  very  little  reflection  on  the 
phenomena  of  elastic  bodies,  in  their  shocks 
and  mutual  retrocessions,  is  surely  all  that 
can  be  requisite ;  and  if  the  motion  of  B,  and 
consequently  its  tendency  to  motion,  have 
begun,  without  contact  of  A,  as  it  afteni'ards 
continues  while  A,  the  elastic  body  which 
struck  it,  is  moring  back  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, it  could  not  be  by  mechanical  trusion, 
as  carried  along  by  A,  which  is  still  at  some 
points  of  distance  from  it  when  its  motion  be- 
gins, and  at  still  greater  distance  the  longer 
the  motion  continues,  that  B  has  assumed 
any  one  of  its  variety  of  states, — that,  for  ex- 
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ample,  in  which,  in  one  case,  it  tends  to 
move  east,  in  another  case  to  move  north  ;  in 
one  case  to  move  rapidly,  in  another  slowly. 
To  say  that  the  body  acquires  this  new  ten- 
dency  because  it  is  impelled,  is  only  to  say 
that  it  is  impelled  because  it  is  impelled.  It  is  an 
equally  idle  use  of  language,  to  affirm, — as  if  a 
word  could  obviate  the  difficulty  instead  of 
merely  stating  it, — ^that  A,  in  communicating 
a  different  tendency  to  B,  which  was  before 
at  rest,  does  this  by  a  principle  or  power  of 
repulsion ;  for  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  merely  to 
state,  in  a  single  word,  the  regularity,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  of  the  very  fact  asserted. 
The  different  tendencies  of  B,  and  conse- 
quently the  different  states  in  which  B  ex- 
ists— are  not  the  less  different,  in  whatever 
manner  the  difference  may  have  been  produ- 
ced, or  by  whatever  word,  or  combination 
of  words,  the  difference  may  be  expressed. 
There  is  no  magic  in  the  phrase,  principle  of 
repuUioH  or  power  ofrepvlgUm,  which  can  ren- 
der the  same,  states  or  tendencies  that  are  in 
themselves  opposite ; — for,  as  far  as  we  un- 
derstand the  phrase,  it  expresses  nothing  more 
than  the  invariableness  of  the  simple  feet, 
that,  in  certain  circumstances  of  relative  posi- 
tion,  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  fly  off  from 
each  other,  as,  in  certain  other  circumstances 
of  relative  position,  which  constitute  the  phe- 
nomena of  gravitation,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  approach.  Whatever  term  we  may  em- 
ploy to  denote  it,  it  is  still  a  physical  fact,  that, 
at  a  certain  point  of  near  and  seemingly  close 
approach  of  another  mass,  a  body,  which  was 
before  in  a  state  of  rest,  acquires  immediately 
a  tendency  to  fly  off  in  different  direcdons, 
and  with  different  velocities  at  different  times, 
and  consequently,  that,  if  the  tendency  to  be- 
gin or  to  continue  motion  in  one  direction, 
and  with  one  velocity,  be  a  state  different 
from  that  which  constitutes  the  tendency  to 
begin  or  to  continue  motion  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  with  another  velocity,  the  ball  B, 
in  these  different  circumstances,  however  iden- 
tical it  may  be  in  substance,  exists  in  two  dif- 
ferent states ;  or  all  states,  however  different, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  same. 

It  may  \te  admitted,  then,  that  the  feeling 
of  rapture  is  a  state  of  mind  completely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  constitutes  the  feeling 
of  agony ;  that  the  sensation  of  the  fragrance 
of  a  rose  has  no  resemblance  to  our  concep- 
tion of  a  sphere  or  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ; 
and  that,  in  general,  all  those  thoughts  and 
emotions,  which, — ^more  truly  than  die  mere 
union  of  the  immortal  spirit  within  xa  with 
the  body  which  it  animate8,^-may  be  said  to 
constitute  life, 

••  U)T^  Hope,  and  Joy,  ftlr  Pleanjre*)i  smiling  rrain,^ 
Hale,  Four,  and  Ofi«'f,  t»-e  family  of  Pain  ;•» 

these,  as    they  prevail,  in  different  hours, 
render  the  same  individual  mind  more  unlike 


to  itself,  if  its  states  or  tendencies  alone,  and 
not  its  substantial  identity,  be  considered,  than 
the  minds  perhaps  of  any  two  human  beings,  at 
the  same  moment  But  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  from  the  analogy  of  the  material  world, 
which  was  supposed  to  furnish  a  powerful 
objection,  it  is  no  argument  against  the  ab- 
solute identity  of  the  mind,  that  it  exists  in 
different  states,  however  opposite,  any  more 
than  it  is  an  argument  against  the  absolute 
identity  of  a  body,  that  it,  at  one  moment, 
has  a  tendency  to  one  particular  motion, 
— at  another  moment  a  tendency  to  a  dif- 
ferent motion, — and  at  another  moment,  no 
tendency  whatever  to  motion  of  any  kind ; 
since,  in  all  these  cases,  as  much  as  in  the 
varying  affections  of  the  mind,  there  is  a 
change  of  state,  with  absolute  identity  of 
substance. 


LECTURE  XV. 

THE  NEGATIVE  EVIDENCE  OF  MENTAL  IDEN- 
TITY CONTINUED  ;  OPINION  OF  MR  LOCKE 
RESPECTING  IDENTITY  ;  SOURCE  OF  HIS  PAR- 
ADOX ON  THIS  SUBJECT  ;  AND  RFFLECTIONS 
SUGGESTED  BY  IT.    > 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed in  considering  the  general  objection  to 
the  identity  of  the  mind,  drawn  from  the  con- 
trasts of  its  momentary  feelings, — an  objection 
founded  on  the  supposed  incompatibility  of 
diversity  of  any  kind  with  strict  and  absolute 
identity.  After  the  very  full  examination 
which  it  received,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
at  any  length  on  the  other  objection,  drawn 
from  changes  of  general  character,  in  the  same 
individual,  at  different  periods  of  life,  or  in 
different  circumstances  of  fortime ;  since  pre- 
cisely the  same  arguments,  from  the  general 
analogy  of  nature,  which  disprove  the  sup- 
posed incompatibility  in  the  one  case,  dis- 
prove it  also  m  the  other.  Even  matter  it* 
self,  we  have  seen,  may,  without  the  slightest 
alteration  of  its  identity,  exist  in  an  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  states ;  having,  in  some  of  these 
states,  qualities  precisely  the  reverse  of  those 
which  it  exhibited  in  other  states,  attracting 
what  it  repelled,  repelling  what  it  attracted ; 
and  it  surely  is  not  more  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  the  same  identical  mind,  also,  should,  in 
relation  to  the  same  objects,  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, be  susceptible  of  an  almost  infi- 
nite variety  of  affections, — approving,  disap- 
proving, choosing,  repenting.  If  we  knew 
nothing  more  of  the  relations  of  two  bilUard- 
balls  to  each  other,  than  the  phenomena  which 
they  exhibit  in  the  moment  of  their  mutual 
percussion,  when  they  have  been  forced,  with- 
in a  certain  degree  of  close  vicinity,  by  the  iro« 
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pdfiiig  strdie,  we  should  regard  them,  finom 
their  mstant  reciprocal  repulsioii,  as  having  a 
natural  tendenqr  to  fly  off  from  each  other ; 
and,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  exist, 
there  is  no  question  that  such  is  their  tenden- 
cy—a  tendency,  which,  in  these  circumstances, 
may  be  regarded  as  their  genuine  physical 
character.  Yet  we  have  only  to  imagine  the 
two  balls  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
like  that  of  the  remotest  planet  from  the  sun  ; 
and  in  traversing  the  ^hole  wide  void  that 
intervenes,  what  a  different  physical  charac- 
ter would  they  exhibit,  in  their  accelerating 
tendency  toward  each  otJier,  as  if  their  very  na- 
ture were  lastingly  changed  ?  If  there  are, 
then,  such  opposite  tendencies  in  the  same 
bodies,  without  any  loss  of  identity,  why  may 
not  the  same  mindb  also  have  thar  opposite 
tendencies,  when,  in  like  manner,  removed, 
as  it  were,  mto  circumstances  that  are  differ- 
ent, loving,  perhaps,  what  thev  hated  before, 
and  hating  what  diey  loved  ?  K  the  change  of 
state  be  not  temporary,  but  permanent,  the 
resulting  affections  may  well  be  supposed  to 
be  pernmnently  different ;  and,  indeed,  if  they 
be  different  at  all,  cannot  but  be  permanently 
different,  like  the  altered  state.  It  is  as  littie 
wonderfiil,  therefore,  when  any  lasting  change 
of  drcumstances  is  taken  into  account,  tluit 
the  same  individual  should  no  longer  exhibit 
the  same  intellectual  and  moral  appearances, 
as  that  matter,  in  its  different  states,  should 
no  longer  exhibit  the  same  obvious  phenome- 
na; attracting,  perhaps,  the  very  bodies  which 
it  before  repelled,  and  repelling  the  very 
bodies  which  it  before  attracted,  and  attract- 
ing  and  repelling  with  differences  of  force, 
>nd  consequent  £fferences  of  velocity  in  the 
bodies  around,  the  varieties  of  which  it  would 
require  all  the  powers  of  our  arithmetic  to 
compute. 

When  we  obser\'e,  then,  in  a  mind,  which 
we  have  long  known  and  valued,  anv  marks  of 
altered  character, — ^when  for  example,  in  one, 
who,  by  the  &vour,  or  rather  by  the  cruelty, 
of  Fortune,  has  been  raised,  from  a  situation 
comparatively  humble,  to  sudden  distinctions 
of  power  and  opulence,  we  see  the  neglect  of 
all  those  virtues,  the  wider  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising which  seemed  to  him  formerly  the 
chief,  or  even  the  onbr  advantage  that  render- 
ed such  distinctions  desirable,---the  same  fri- 
volous vanity  which  before  appeared  to  him 
ndiculous  in  others,  and  Uie  same  contemp- 
tuous insolence  of  pride  which  before  appear- 
^  to  him  contemptible,— «  cravmg  and  impa- 
^ent  desire  of  gr«iter  wealth,  merely  because 
he  has  no  bnger  any  use  to  make  of  it,  unless, 
jndeed,  that  it  has  become  more  necessary  to 
•^  avarice  than  it  ever  was  before  to  his 
^nl^— and  a  gay  and  scornful  indifference 
to  miseries,  that  are  still  sometimes  able  to 
loroe  theinselves  upon  his  view,  the  relief 
of  which,  that  once  seemed  to  him  so  glorious 
•privilege,  would  now  not  require  of  him 


even  the  scantymerit  of  aacrifldng  a  single 
superfluity  -.-—When  we  perceive  this  contrast 
and  ahnost  say  within  ourselves.  Is  this  the 
same  being?  we  should  remember  that  the 
influence  of  fortune  is  not  confined  to  the 
mere  trapping,  which  it  gives  or  takes  away 
—that  it  operates  within  as  much  as  without 
—and  that,  accordingly,  in  the  case  now  ima- 
gined by  us,  the  new  external  circumstances 
have  been  gradually  modifying  the  mind,  in  the 
same  manner  as  new  external  circumstances 
of  a  different  kind  modify  the  bodies  which 
happen  to  be  placed  in  them, — ^not  affect- 
ing their  identity,  but  altering  their  state; 
and  that,  if  we  could  distinguish,  as  accurate- 
ly, the  series  of  changes  which  take  place  in 
mind,  as  we  can  distinguish  those  which 
take  place  in  matter,  we  should  not  be  more 
astonished,  that,  in  circumstances  of  rare  and 
unhappy  occurrence,  a  disposition  once  appa- 
rentiy  generous  is  generous  no  more,  than 
we  are  to  observe  a  body,  attracted  to  another 
body,  at  one  distance,  and  afterwards  repelled 
from  it,  in  consequence  merely  of  a  change  of 
their  mutual  position, — a  change  so  very  slight 
as  to  be  altogether  undistinguishable  by  our 
senses. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  question  at  much 
greater  length  than  I  should  otherwise  have 
done,  however  interesting  it  truly  is  as  a  ques- 
tion of  metaphysics,  because  I  was  anxious  to 
obviate  a  prejudice  which  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  this  point,  and  which,  most  unfor- 
tunately for  the  progress  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  has  given  a  wrong  bias  to  the  spe- 
culations of  many  very  enlightened  men. 
No  one,  I  am  aware,  can  be  so  sincerely  scep- 
tical as  to  doubt,  even  for  a  moment,  his  own 
identity,  as  one  continued  sentient  being, 
whatever  ingenious  sophistry  he  may  urge  in 
support  of  the  paradox  which  he  professes  to 
hold.  But  stifi,  while  the  compatibility  of 
diversity  with  absolute  identity,  as  now  ex- 
plained to  you,  was  but  obscurely  felt,— a 
compatibility  which,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, no  writer,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
has  attempted  to  illustrate, — ^the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  growth  or  decay  of  knowledge, 
and  all  the  successive  contrasts  or  changes  of 
feeling,  which  our  sensations,  thoughts,  emo- 
tions, exhibit,  with  the  permanent  indivisible 
unity  of  the  same  sentient  principle,  has  been 
sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  produce  a  vague 
and  almost  unconscious  tendency  to  material- 
ism, in  minds  tiiat  would  not  oUierwise  have 
been  easily  led  away  by  a  system  so  illusive ; 
and,  where  it  has  not  produced  this  full  effect 
it  has  at  least  produced  a  tendency,  in  many 
cases,  to  encumber  the  simple  theory  of  the 
mental  phenomena  with  false  and  unnecessary 
hypotheses,  veijmuch  akin  to  those  of  absolute 
materialism.  Without  this  absolute  material- 
ism, mind  must  still  be  left,  indeed,  as  the  ul- 
timate subject  of  sensation,  and  the  difficulty 
tnily  remains  the  same  -f  but  it  is  contrived  to 
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complicate,  as  much  as  poMible,  the  corpo- 
real part  of  the  process,  which  precedes  uiis 
ultimate  mental  part,  by  the  introduction  of 
phantasms,  or  other  shadowy  films,  animal 
spirits,  vibraduncles,  or  other  sensorial  mo- 
tions, that  a  ^der  room  may  thus  be  left  for 
a  play  of  changes,  and  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  the  diversity  of  sensations  be  less 
felt,  when  it  is  to  be  divided  among  so  many 
substances  in  almost  constant  motion ;  while 
the  attention  is,  at  the  same  time,  led  awav 
&om  the  immediate  mental  diange,  in  which 
alone  the  supposed  difficulty  consists,  to  the 
mere  corpuscular  changes,  m  which  there  is 
no  supposed  difficulty. 

It  is  a  general  law  of  our  internal,  as  well 
as  of  our  ejEtemal  perceptions,  that  we  distin- 
guish most  readily  what  is  least  complicated. 
In  a  chorus  of  many  voices,  a  single  discordant 
voice  mav  escape  even  a  nice  discriminator 
of  musical  sounds,  who  would  have  detected 
instantly  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  me- 
lody of  a  simple  air.  A.  juggler,  when  he 
wisties  to  withdraw  a  single  card,  is  careful  to 
present  to  us  many;  and,  thoii^  the  card 
which  he  withdraws  is  truly  before  our  eyes 
at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  separates  it 
from  the  nack,  we  do  not  discover  the  quidc 
motion  which  separates  it,  however  suspi- 
ciously ^vatchful  we  may  be,  because  our 
vigilance  of  attention  is  distracted  by  the  num- 
ber of  cards  which  he  suflfers  to  remain.  It 
is  not  because  the  card  which  he  removes  is 
not  before  us,  then,  that  we  do  not  observe 
the  removal  of  it,  but  because  it  is  only  one 
of  many  that  are  before  us.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  in  those  complicated  material  pro- 
cesses, with  which  some  theorists  encumber 
the  simple  phenomena  of  the  mind.  The  dif- 
ficulty whidi  seems,  to  them,  to  attend  any 
diversity  whatever  in  a  substance  that  is  iden- 
tical, simple,  indivisible,  and  incapable  of  addi- 
tion or  subtraction,  remains,  indeed,  uldmately 
in  all  its  force,  and  would  strike  us  equally, 
if  this  supposed  difficulty  were  to  be  consider- 
ed alone.  But  many  hypothetical  vibrations, 
or  other  motions,  are  given  to  our  oonsidera- 
tion  at  the  same  moment,  that  glance  upon 
our  mental  view  like  the  rapid  movements  of 
the  juggler's  hand.  We,  therefore,  do  not 
feel  so  painfully  as  before,  a  difficulty  which 
occupies  our  attention  only  in  part ;  and,  in 
our  feeble  estimation  of  things,  to  render^ a 
difficulty  less  visible  to  us,  is  almost  like  a 
diminution  of  the  difficulty  itself. 

For  obviating  this  tendency  to  materialism, 
or  to  what  may  be  oonsid^ed  almost  as  a 
speoes  of  semi-materialism  in  the  physiology 
of  the  mind,  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  to 
have  accurate  views  of  the  nature  of  our  men- 
tal identity.  Above  all,  it  is  of  importance, 
that  we  should  be  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  absolute  identity,  fiirfrom 
excluding  every  sort  of  diversity,  is  perfectly 
sompatible,  as  we  have  seen,  with  diversities 


that  are  almost  infinite.  When  we  have  ooee 
obtauied  a  dear  view  of  this  compatibility,  as 
independent  of  any  additions  or  subtrattiona 
of  substance,  we  shall  no  longer  be  led  to  con- 
vert our  simple  mental  operations  into  long 
continued  processes,  of  wluch  the  last  links 
only  are  mental  and  the  preceding  imaginary 
links  corporeal ;  as  if  the  introduction  of  all 
this  play  of  hypotheses  were  necessaiy  for 
saving  that  identity  of  mind,  whidi  we  are 
perfaims  imwilling  to  abandon  altogether ;  for 
It  will  then  appear  to  us  not  more  wondeiful, 
that  die  mind,  without  the  slightest  loss  of 
identity,  should  at  one  moment  begin  to  exist 
in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of 
the  firagranoe  of  a  rose,  and  at  another  moment 
should  begin  to  exist  in  the  state  which  con- 
stitutes  the  sensation  of  the  sound  of  a  flute, 
or  in  the  opposite  states  of  love  and  hate,  rap- 
ture and  agony, — than  that  the  same  body, 
without  the  slightest  change  of  its  identity, 
should  exist,  at  one  moment,  in  the  state 
which  constitutes  the  tendency  to  approach 
another  body,  and  at  another  moment  in  the 
opposite  state  which  constitutes  the  tendency 
to  fly  from  it,  or  that,  with  the  same  absolute 
identity,  it  should  exist,  at  different  moments, 
in  the  different  states  which  constitute  the 
tendencies  to  begin  motion  in  directions  that 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be- 
gin to  move  in  the  one  case  north,  in  the 
other  east,  and  to  continue  this  motion,  at 
one  time  with  one  velodty,  at  o^er  times 
with  other  velocities,  and  consequently,  with 
other  tendencies  to  motion  that  are  infinite, 
or  almost  infinite. 

With  these  remarks,  I  conclude  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  accurate  view  of 
the  question  of  our  personal,  ot,  as  I  have 
rather  chosen  to  term  it,  our  mental  identity. 
We  have  seen,  that  the  belief  of  this  arises, 
not  from  any  inference  of  reasoning,  but  firom 
a  principle  of  intuitive  assent,  operating  uni- 
versally, immediately,  irresistibly,  and  there- 
fore justly  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  our 
constitution, — a  principle  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  to  whidi  reasoning  itself  must 
ultimately  be  traced,  and  firom  whidi  alone 
its  consecutive  series  of  propositions  can  de- 
rive any  authority.  We  nave  seen  that  this 
belief,  though  intuitive,  is  not  involved  in  any 
one  of  our  8i»parate  feeling^  which,  consider* 
ed  merely  as  present,  might  succeed  each 
other,  in  endless  variety,  without  affording 
any  notion  of  a  sentient  being,  more  perma^ 
nent  than  the  sensation  itself;  but  that  it  ari- 
ses, on  the  consideration  of  our  feelings  as 
successive,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  belief 
of  proportion,  or  relation  in  general,  arises, 
not  from  the  conception  of  one  of  the  related 
objects  or  ideas,  but  dhly  after  the  previous 
conception  of  both  the  rektive  and  the  cor- 
relative ;  or  rather,  that  the  belief  of  identity 
does  not  arise  as  subsequent,  but  is  involved 
in  the  very  remembrance  which  allows  us  to 
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masider  our  feeHngs  as  succesaiTe ;  since  it  is 
mpocriUe  for  us  to  regard  then^  as  successive 
wkhout  regarding  them  as  feehngs  of  our  sen- 
dent  self; — not  flowing,  therefore,  from  ex- 
perience or  reasoning  but  essential  to  these, 
and  ncccBssrily  implied  in  them,.-^nce  there 
can  be  no  result  of  experience,  but  to  the 
miod  which  remembers  that  it  has  previously 
observed,  and  no  reasoning  but  to  the  mind 
friiidi  rememben  that  it  has  felt  the  truth  of 
some  proposition,  from  which  the  truth  of  iti 
present  coodusion  is  derived.  In  addition  to 
this  positive  evidence  of  our  identity,  we  have 
seen  that  the  strongest  objections  which  we 
coold  imagine  to  be  urged  against  it,  are,  as 
migfat  have  been  expecied,  sophisticd,  in  the 
£ilse  test  of  identity  which  they  assume, — 
dnt  the  contrasts  of  momentary  feeling,  and 
even  the  more  permanent  alterations  of  gen- 
enl  character,  m  the  same  individual,  afford 
no  valid  aigument  against  it ;  since,  not  in 
nund  only,  but  m  matter  alsor— (from  a  su- 
perfidsl  and  partial  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
wbidi  the  supposed  olyections  are  derived,) 
—the  most  complete  identity  of  substance, 
without  addition  of  anything  or  subtraction 
of  anjr  thu^  »  compatible  with  an  infinite 
divosity  of  states, 

I  cannot  quit  the  sulject  of  idendty,  how- 
erv^— thou^  from  my  belief  of  its  impor- 
tance, I  naay  already,  peri^M,  have  dwelt  up- 
on it  too  Jong^ — ^without  giving  you  some 
sligfat  account  of  the  very  strange  opmions  of 
Mr  Lod&e  on  the  sulgect.  I  do  this,  both 
because  some  notice  is  due  to  the  paradoxes, 
—even  though  they  be  erroneous,---of  so  il- 
lustrious a  man,  and  because  I  conceive  it  to 
be  of  great  advantage,  to  nmnt  out  to  you  oc- 
casionally the  illusions  which  have  been  able 
to  obscure  the  discernment  of  those  bright 
^irits  whidi  nature  sometimes,  thoi^  spa^ 
nn^y,  grants,  to  adorn  at  least  that  intellec- 
tual gloom,  which  even  they  cannot  irradiate ; 
that,  in  tbar  path  of  g^ory,  seem  to  move 
^ong  the  heavens  by  their  own  independent 
light,  as  if  almost  unconscious  of  the  oarimess 
below,  but  cannot  exist  there  for  a  moment, 
without  shedding,  on  the  feeble  and  doubtful 
throngs  beneath,  some  friiit  beams  of  their 
own  incommunicable  lustrew  It  is  chiefly,  as 
connected  with  these  eminentnames,  that  frl- 
lacj  itwlf  becomes  instructive  when  simply 
eidiibited^— if  this  only  be  done,  not  from  any 
wish  to  dispaage  merits  that  are  frr  above 
the  impotence  S  such  attempts,  but  with  all 
the  veneration  whidi  is  due  to  human  exoeU 
leoce,  united  as  it  must  ever  be  to  human  in^ 
perfection.  <*  Even  the  enran  of  great  men,*' 
it  has  been  said,  «  an  fruitful  of  truths;"  and 
though  they  were  to  be  attended  with  no  other 
•draatage,  this  one  «t  least  they  must  aU 
wan  haves,  that  they  teach  us  how  vei^  pos- 
nble  it  is  for  man  to  err ;  thus  lessemng  at 
once  our  tendency  to  davish  acquiescence  in 
the  onenmined  opinions  of  others,  and, — 


which  is  much  harder  to  be  done— lessening 
also,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  any  thing 
to  lessen,  the  strong  conviction,  which  we 
feel,  that  we  are  ourselves  unerrin^^.— The 
first,  and  most  instructive  lesson,  which  man 
can  receive,  when  he  is  capable  of  reflection, 
is  to  think  for  himself;  the  second,  without 
which  the  first  would  be  comparatively  of 
little  value,  is  to  reject,  in  himself,  that  infrl- 
libility  which  he  rejects  in  others. 

Tne  opinion  of  Locke,  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal idratity,  is,  that  it  consists  in  conscious- 
ness alone ;  by  which  term,  in  its  reference 
to  the  past,  he  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
p^ect  memory.  As  fiir  back  as  we  are  con- 
scious, or  remember ;  so  far,  and  no  frrther, 
he  says,  are  we  the  same  persons.  In  short, 
what  we  do  not  remember,  we,  as  persons, 
strictly  speaking,  never  did.  The  identity 
of  that  which  remembers,  and  which  is  surely 
independent  of  the  remembrance  itself  is  thus 
made  to  consist  in  the  remembrance,  that  is 
confessedly  fugitive ;  and,  as  if  that  every  pos- 
sible inconsistency  might  be  crowded  together 
in  this  single  doctrine,  the  same  philosopher, 
who  holds,  that  our  personal  identity  consists 
m  consciousness,  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  d- 
ways  thinks,  or  is  conscious ;  so  that,  in  this 
interval  of  thought,  from  consdousness  to 
consciousness, — since  that  which  is  essential 
to  identity  is,  by  supposition,  suspended,  the 
same  identical  soul,  as  fiir  as  inchvidual  per- 
sonality is  concerned,  is  not  the  same  iden» 
tioil  soul,  but  exists  when  it  does  not  exist. 

<'  There  is  another  consequence  of  this  doc- 
trine," says  Dr  Beid,  *<  which  follows  no  less 
necessarily,  though  Mr  Locke  probably  did 
not  see  it.  It  is  that  a  man  may  be,  and  at 
the  same  tune  not  be,  the  person  that  did  a 
partioilar  action* 

**  Suppose  a  brave  Officer  to  have  been 
flogged  when  a  boy  at  school,  for  robbing  an 
orchard,  to  have  taken  a  standard  from  the 
enemy  in  his  first  campaign,  and  to  have  been 
made  a  General  in  advanced  life :  Suppose 
also^  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible, 
that  when  he  took  the  stsndard,  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  having  been  flpgged  at  school ; 
and  that,  when  made  a  General,  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  taking  the  standard,  but  had  ab- 
solutely lost  the  consciousness  of  his  flogging 

These  things  b^ng  supposed,  it  follows 
firom  Mr  Lodw's  docbrine,  that  he  who  was 
flogged  at  school  is  the  same  person  who  took 
the  standard;  and  that  he  who  took  the  stan- 
dard  is  the  same  person  who  was  made  a  Ge- 
neraL  Whence  it  follows,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  lone,  that  the  General  is  the  same 
person  with  him  who  was  flogged  at  school* 
But  the  General's  consciousness  does  not 
reach  so  fiir  back  as  his  flogging;  therefore, 
according  to  Mr  Locke's  doctrine,  he  is  not 
the  person  who  was  flogged.  Therefore  the 
Greneral  is,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not,  the 
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same  person  with  liiin  who  was  flogged  at 
school"* 

But  it  is  needless  to  dedoce  consequences 
from  this  very  strange  paradox;  since  its 
author  himself  has  done  this,  most  freely  and 
fully,  and  often  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  that 
but  for  the  place  in  which  we  find  it,  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  grave  methodical  essay  on  the 
understanding,  would  almost  lead  us  to  think, 
that  he  was  himself  smiling,  in  secret,  at  his 
own  doctrine,  and  propounding  it  with  the 
same  mock  solemnity  with  which  the  disco- 
verer of  Laputa  has  revealed  to  us  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  philosophy  of  that  island  of  philo- 
sophers. 

He  allows  it  to  follow,  from  his  doctrine, 
that,  if  we  remembered  at  night,  and  never 
but  at  night,  one  set  of  the  events  of  our  life ; 
as,  for  instance,  those  which  happened  five 
years  ago ;  and  never,  but  in  the  day  time, 
that  different  set  of  events  which  happened 
six  yeEurs  ago :  this  <<  day  and  night  man,"  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  would  be  two  as  distinct 
persons  as  Socrates  and  Plato ;  and,  in  short, 
that  we  are  truly  as  many  persons  as  we  have, 
or  can  be  supposed  to  have  at  different  times, 
separate  and  distinct  remembrances  of  differ- 
ent series  of  events.  In  this  case,  indeed,  he 
makes  a  distinction  of  the  visible  man,  who  is 
the  same,  and  of  the  person  who  is  different. 

"  But  yet  possibly,  it  will  still  be  objected," 
he  says,  "  suppose  I  wholly  lose  the  memory 
of  some  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a  possibility  of 
retrieving  them,  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never 
be  conscious  of  them  again ;  yet  am  I  not  the 
same  person  that  did  those  actions,  had  those 
thoughts  that  I  once  was  conscious  of,  though 
I  have  now  foigot  them?  To  which  I  an- 
swer,  that  we  must  here  take  notice  what  the 
word  /is  applied  to;  which,  in  this  case,  is 
the  man  only.  And  the  same  man  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  same  person,  /is  easily  here 
supposed  to  standalsoforthesame  person.  But 
if  it  be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  dis- 
tinct incommunicable  consciousness  at  differ- 
ent times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same  man 
would  at  different  times  make  diff(^nent  persons ; 
which,  we  see,  is  the  sense  of  muikind  in  the  so- 
lemnest  declaration  of  their  (pinions ;  human 
laws  not  punishing  the  madman  for  the  sober 
man's  actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the 
mad  man  ^  did,  'thereby  making  them  two  per- 
sons:  which  is  somewhat  explained  by  our 
way  of  speaking  in  English,  when  we  say  such 
an  one  is  not  himself,  or  is  beside  himself; 
in  which  phrases  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  those  who 
now,  or  at  least  first  used  them,  thought  that  self 
was  changed,  the  selfsame  person  was  no 
k>nger  in  that  man."f 


•  R^H  EMyi  on  the  InteOleetual  Po««n,  Emy  III. 
eMp.vi. 

t  »;^«oneefnInf  HunMii  Undentmding,  b.  ii  c. 
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Such  is  the  doctrine  of  a  philosopher,  whose 
intellectual  excellence  was  unquestionably  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  whose  powers  might  be 
considered  as  entitling  him  to  exemption,  at 
least,  from  those  gross  enrors  which  mr  weak- 
er understandings  are  capable  of  discovering, 
if  even  this  humble  relative  privilege  had  not 
been  too  great  for  man.  He  contends,  that 
our  remembrance  of  having  done  a  certain 
action,  is  not  merely  to  us,  the  rememberen, 
the  evidence  by  which  we  believe  that  we 
were  the  persons  who  did  it,  but  is  the  very 
circumstance  that  makes  us  personally  to  have 
done  it, — a  doctrine,  which,  if  the  word  per- 
son were  to  be  understood  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree in  its  common  acceptation,  would  involve, 
as  has  been  justly  said,  an  absurdity  as  great 
as  if  it  had  been  afiirmed,  that  our  belief  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  actually  made  it  to 
have  been  created. 

K  we  could  suppose  Mr  Locke  to  have 
never  thought  on  the  subject  of  personal 
identity,  till  this  strange  doctrine,  and  its 
consequences,  were  stated  to  him  bv  another, 
it  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted,  that  he 
would  not  have  failed  instantly  to  disafver  its 
absurdity,  as  a  mere  verbal  paradox;  and, 
yet,  after  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  he 
does  not  perceive  that  very  absurdity,  which 
he  would  have  discovered,  but  for  reflection. 
Such  is  the  strange  nature  of  our  intellectuid 
constitution.  The  very  functions,  that,  in 
their  daily  and  hourly  exercise,  save  us  from 
innumerable  errors,  sometimes  lead  us  info 
errors,  which,  but  for  them,  we  might  have 
avoided.  The  philosopher  is  like  a  well  arm- 
ed and  practised  warrior,  who,  in  his  helmet 
and  coat  of  mail,  goes  to  the  combat  with 
surer  means  of  victory  than  the  ill-disciplined 
and  defenceless  mob  around  him,  but  who 
may  yet  sometimes  fiill  where  others  would 
have  stood,  unable  to  rise  and  extricate  him- 
self, from  the  incumbrance  of  that  very  sr- 
mour  to  which  he  has  owed  the  conquests  of 
many  other  fields. 

What,  then,  may  we  conceive  to  have  been 
the  nature  of  ihe  iUusion  which  could  lead  a 
mind  like  that  of  Mr  Locke  to  admit,  af^er 
reflection,  an  absurd  paradox,  and  all  its  absurd 
consequences,  which,  before  reflection,  he 
would  have  rejected? 

It  is  to  be  traced  chiefly,  I  conceive,  to  a 
source  which  is  certmnly  the  most  abundant 
source  of  error  in  the  writings  and  silent  re- 
flections of  philosophers,  espedally  of  those 
who  are  gifted  with  originality  of  thought, — 
the  ambiguity  of  the  hmguage  which  thqr  use, 
when  they  retain  a  word  with  one  meanings 
which  is  generally  undentood  in  a  different 
sense;  the  common  meanings  in  the  course 
of  their  i^pecdations,  often  mingling  insensibly 
with  their  own,  and  thus  producing  a  sort  of 
confusion,  which  incapacitates  them  for  perceiv- 
ing the  precise  consequences  of  either  of  the 
two.     Mr  Locke  gives  his  own  definition  of 
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the  word  person,  as  comprised  in  the  veir 
oonsdousness  which  he  supposes  to  be  all 
that  is  essential  to  personal  identity ;  or  at 
least  he  speaks  of  consciousness  so  vaguely 
and  indefinitely  as  to  allow  this  meanii^  of 
his  definition  to  be  present  to  his  own  mind, 
as  often  as  he  thought  of  peraomility.  *'  To 
fiod,"  he  says, "  wherein  personal  identity  con- 
sists, we  must  consider  what  person  stands 
for;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent 
being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can 
consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking 
thing,  in  different  times  and  phices,  which  it 
does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  in- 
sqwiable  firom  thinking.*** 

Having  once  given  this  definition  of  a  per- 
son, there  can  be  no  question  that  personal 
identity,  in  his  sense,  is  wherever  conscious- 
ness is,  and  only  where  consciousness  is.  But 
this  is  true  of  a  person,  only  as  defined  by 
bim ;  and,  if  strictly  analyzed,  means  nothing 
more,  than  that  consciousness  is  wherever 
consciousness  is, — a  doctrine  on  which,  per- 
haps, he  could  not  have  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  give  any  very  long  commentary.  It 
appears  more  important,  however,  even  to 
himself  and  worthy  of  the  long  commentary 
which  he  has  given  it,  because,  in  truth,  he 
cannot  refrain  from  still  keeping,  in  his  own 
mind,  some  obsciure  impression  of  the  more 
common  meaning  of  the  term,  and  extending 
to  a  person,  as  thus  commonly  understood, 
what  is  true  only  of  a  person  as  defined  by 
him.  It  is  as  if  some  whimsical  naturalist 
should  give  a  definition  of  the  word  aninudy 
exclusive  of  every  winged  creature,  and  should 
then  think  that  he  was  propounding  a  very 
notable  and  subtle  paradox,  in  affirming  that 
no  animal  is  capable  of  rising  for  a  few  min- 
utes above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  would 
be  a  paradox,  only  inasmuch  as  it  might  sug- 
gest, to  those  who  heard  it,  a  meaning  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  definition ;  and,  but  for  this 
misconception,  which  the  author  of  it  himself 
might  share,  would  be  so  insignificant  a  truism 
as  not  to  deserve  even  the  humblest  of  all 
praise,  that  of  amusing  absurdity. 

When,  in  such  cases  as  this,  we  discover 
that  singular  inconsistency,  which  is  to  be 
found  even  in  the  very  excellence  of  every 
thmg  that  is  human,—- the  perspicacity  which 
Kes,  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  in  the  field 
of  inquiry,  what  no  other  eye  has  seen,  and 
which  yet,  in  the  very  objects  which  it  has 
grasped,  is  und[>le  to  distinguish  what  is  visi- 
ble to  conunon  eyes,  are  we  to  lament  the  im- 
perfection of  our  mental  constitution  which 
leaves  us  liable  to  such  error?  Or,  as  in 
other  instances,  in  which,  from  our  hicapacity 
of  judging  righUy,  we  are  tempted  at  first  to 
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regret  the  present  arrangement  of  things,  an 
we  not  nther  to  rejoice  that  we  are  so  con- 
stituted  by  nature?  If  man  had  not  been 
formed  to  err,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is 
formed  to  reason  and  to  know,  that  perfect 
system  of  faculties,  which  excluded  error, 
must  have  rendered  his  discernment  too  quick, 
not  to  seize  instantly  innumerable  truths,  the 
gradual  discovery  of  which,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  present  more  limited  faculties,  has  been 
sufficient  to  give  gloqr  and  happiness  to  whole 
ages  of  phDosophical  inquiry.  If,  indeed,  the 
field  had  been  absolutely  boundless,  he  might 
still  have  continued  to  advance,  as  at  present, 
though  with  more  gigantic  step,  and  more 
searching  vision,  and  found  no  termination  to 
his  unlimited  career.  But  the  truths  which 
relate  to  us  physically,  on  this  bounded  scene 
of  things  in  which  we  are  placed,  numerous 
as  they  are,  are  still  in  some  measure  finite, 
like  that  scene  itself;  and  the  too  rapid  dis- 
coveries, therefore,  of  a  few  generations,  as 
to  the  most  important  properties  of  things, 
would  have  left  little  more  lor  the  generations 
which  were  to  follow,  than  the  dull  and  spirit- 
less task  of  learning  what  others  had  previously 
learned,  or  of  teaching  what  themselves  had 
been  taught. 

Philosophy  is  not  the  mere  passive  posses- 
sion  of  knowledge ;  it  is,  in  a  much  more  im- 
portant respect,  the  active  exercise  of  ac* 
quiring  it.  We  may  truly  apply  to  it  what 
Pascal  says  of  the  conduct  of  hfe  in  general. 
"  We  think,**  says  he,  <'  that  we  are  seeking 
repose,  and  all  which  we  are  seeking  is  agita- 
tion.** In  like  manner,  we  think  that  it  if 
tnith  itself  which  we  seek,  when  the  happi- 
ness which  we  are  to  feel  most  strongly,  is  in 
the  mere  search ;  and  isll  that  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  many  cases,  to  make  the  object 
of  it  appear  indifferent,  would  be  to  put  it 
&irly  within  our  grasp. 


<*  Our  hopes,  like  towering  fUoons,  aim 

At  objects  in  an  airy  lieight ; 
But  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game 

Is  afiur  off  to  view  the  flight.'* 

What  little  value  do  we  set  on  discoveries 
that  have  been  long  familiar  to  us,  though 
their  own  essential  value  must  srill  continue 
the  same.  Even  on  the  whole  mass  of  know- 
ledge, that  has  been  gradually  and  ^owly 
transmitted  to  us,  we  reflect  with  little  inter- 
est, unless  as  it  may  lead  to  something  yet 
uidcnown ;  and  the  result  of  a  single  new  ex- 
periment, which  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
mass  to  which  it  is  added,  will  yet  be  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  and  delight  every  philosopher  in 
Europe.  Itisavery  shrewd  remark  of  arrench 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  torpor  which  the 
most  zealous  inquirer  feels  as  to  every  thing 
which  he  knows,  and  his  insatiable  avidity  fw 
every  thing  which  he  does  not  know,  that  <*  if 
Truth  were  fairiy  to  show  herself  as  8heis>a!l 
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would  be  ruined ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  she 
knows  very  well  of  how  great  importance  it 
is  that  she  should  keep  herself  out  of  sight." 

K  we  were  to  acquire,  by  an  unhappy  fore- 
sight, Uie  knowledge  which  is  not  yet  ours, 
it  is  very  evident  that  we  must  soon  regard  it 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  already  acquired.  The  charm  of  no- 
velty, the  delights  of  gratified  curiosity,  would 
not  be  for  us.  The  prey  would  be  at  our 
feet ;  and  it  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pect that  ardour  of  soul  which  is  kindled  ar- 
mid  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  tumults  and 
the  competition  of  the  chase- 

^  If  man  were  omnipotent,  without  being 
God,"  says  Rousseau,  "  he  would  be  a  mi- 
serable creature:  he  would  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  desiring ;  and  what  privation 
would  be  so  difficult  to  be  borne !"  It  may  be 
said,  at  least  with  equal  truth,  that  if  man  were 
omniscient,  without  the  other  perfections  of 
the  Divinity,  he  would  be  fiur  less  happy  than 
at  present.  To  infinite  benevolence,  indeed, 
accompanied  with  infinite  power,  a  corres- 
ponding infinity  of  knowledge  must  afford  the 
highest  of  all  imaginable  gratifications,  by  its 
snbservience  to  those  gracious  plans  of  good 
which  are  manifested  in  the  universe,  and 
which,  in  making  known  to  us  the  existence 
of  the  Supreme  Beings  have  made  him  known 
to  us,  as  the  object  of  grateful  love  and  ado- 
ration. But  if,  in  other  respects,  we  were  to 
contmue  as  at  present, — wiUi  our  erring  pas- 
sions, and  moral  wealoiesses  of  every  sort, — 
to  be  doomed  to  have  nothing  to  learn,  would 
be  a  punishment,  not  a  blessings  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  they  were  to  continue  for  ever, 
the  annihilation  of  our  intellectual  being  would 
not  be  an  evil  so  great  as  the  mere  extinction 
of  our  curiosity,  and  of  all  the  delights  and 
consolations  which  it  affords,  not  merely 
when  we  gratify  it,  but  when  we  are  merely 
seekmg  to  grat%  it. 

"  Ebe  wherefore  buns. 
In  mortal  bosoms,  this  miquenched  hope. 
That  bxeathes  from  dsT  to  day  sublimer  thtaigs. 
And  mocks  possession  ?  Wherefbze  darts  the  mind. 


With  such  resistless  ardour,  to  embrace 
Mi^estic  forms,  impatient  to  be  free. 
Proud  of  ttie  strong  contention  of  her  toib* 
Proud  to  be  daring  ?»«— 

"Why  departs  she  widel 
From  the  dull  tradi  and  journey  of  her  times. 
To  grasp  the  good  she  knows  not?  In  the  Add 
Of  tnings  whidi  may  be,  in  the  spacious  '  ' ' 
Of  sdenoe,  potent  arts,  or  dreadful  arms, 
To  raise  up  scenes  in  whidi  her  own  desi 
Contentfed  nay  rqpose,— when  things  which  are 
FaU  on  her  temper  like  a  twioe-toidtBle.'^ 

It  is  sufficient  that  we  are  endowed  with 
powers  of  discovery.     Our  gratitude  is  due 
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to  Heaven  for  the  gift ;  and  the  more  due  for 
that  gracious  wisdom  which  has  known  how 
to  limit  the  powers  which  it  gave,  so  as  to 
produce  a  greater  result  of  good  by  the  very 
limitation.  Our  prejudices,  which  sometimes 
forbid  reasoning,  and  the  errors,  to  which  our 
imperfect  reasoning  often  leads  us,  we  should 
consider,  when  all  their  remote  relations  are 
taken  into  account^  as  indirect  sources  of  hiq>- 
piness ;  and  though  we  may  wish,  and  jusdy 
wish,  to  analyze  them,  and  to  rise  above  their 
influence, — for,  without  this  exertion,  and 
consequent  feeling  of  progress,  on  our  part, 
they  would  be  evil  rather  than  good, — ^we 
must  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  them  we  owe 
the  luxury,  which  the  immediate  analysis  af- 
fords, and  the  acquisition  of  the  innumerable 
truths,  which  the  prevalence  of  these  enors, 
in  past  ages,  has  left  to  be  disco\'ered  by  the 
ages  which  succeed. 

In  this,  and  in  every  thing  which  relates  to 
man.  Nature  has  had  in  view,  not  the  indivi- 
dual or  the  single  generation  only,  but  the 
permanent  race.  She  has,  therefore,  not  ex- 
hausted her  bounty  on  any  one  period  of  the 
long  succession ;  but,  by  a  provision,  which 
makes  our  very  wealmess  instrument^  to  her 
goodness,  she  has  given  to  all,  that  distant 
and  ever  brightening  hope,  which,  till  we  ar- 
rive at  our  glorious  destination, 

<'  Leads  tnm  goal  to  goal. 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  the  soul.* 

With  enough  of  mental  vigour  to  advance  still 
farther  in  the  tracks  of  science  that  are  already 
formed,  and  to  point  out  new  tracks  to  those 
who  are  to  follow,  we  have  enough  of  weakness 
to  prevent  us  from  exploring  and  exhausting, 
what  is  to  occupy,  in  the  same  happy  search,  the 
millions  of  millions  that  are  to  succeed  us. 
Truth  itself,  indeed,  will  always  be  progres- 
sive ;  but  there  will  still,  at  every  stage  of  the 
progress,  be  something  to  discover,  and  abun- 
dance to  confute.  '*  In  24,000  vears,"  to 
borrow  the  prediction  of  a  very  skilAil  pro- 
phet,^«  In  24,000  years,  Uiere  will  arise 
philosophers,  who  will  boast  that  they  are  de^ 
stroying  the  erron  whidi  have  been  reigning 
m  the  world  for  30,000  years  past ;  and  there 
will  be  people  who  will  believe,  that  they 
are  then  on^  jtut  begmmnff  to  open  their 
eyes." 

In  these  remarks,  on  the  nature  of  our 
varied  consciousness,  and  on  the  unity  and 
identity  of  the  mind  in  all  its  varieties, — ^we 
have  considered  the  mental  phenomena  in 
their  general  aspect  We  have  now  to  con- 
aider  them  as  arranged  in  kindred  classes, — 
or  rather  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  the 
classification  itself. 

To  this  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lec- 
ture. 
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ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PHSNOMENA 
OF  MIND. 


After  considering  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Mind  in  general,  we  are  now  to  proceed  to 
consider  them  in  the  separate  classes  in  which 
they  may  he  arranged.  The  phenomena  thein> 
selyes,  indeed,  are  almost  infinite,  and  it 
might  seem,  on  first  reflection^  a  very  hope- 
less tas^  to  attempt  to  reducci  mider  a  few 
heads,  the  innwncrable  feelings  which  diver- 
siiy  almost  every  moment  of  our  life.  But 
to  loose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  won- 
ders which  classification  has  performed,  in 
the  other  sciences,  the  task,  difficult  as  it  is, 
win  stin  seem  not  absolutely  hopeless ;  though, 
m  one  respect,  its  difficulty  will  be  more 
highly  estimated  by  them  than  by  others ; — 
since  they  on^,  who  know  the  advantage  of 
the  fixed  and  definite  nature  of  the  objects  of 
dassification,  in  other  sdenoes,  can  feel,  how 
mudi  greater  the  obstacles  must  he,  to  any 
BocQiBte  arrangement,  in  a  scienoei  of  which 
the  objects  are  indefinite  and  complex,  inca- 
pable of  being  fixed  for  a  moment  in  the  same 
state,  and  destroyed  b^  the  very  effort  to 
giBsp  them.  But,  in  this,  as  in  other  instan* 
ces,  in  which  Nature  has  given  us  difficulties 
with  which  to  cope,  she  )m&  not  left  us  to  be 
wholly  overcome ;  or  if  we  must  yield,  she 
has  at  least  anned  us  for  so  vigorous  a  strug- 
gle that  we  gain  additional  intellectual  strengSi 
even  in  being  vanquished.  ''  Studiorum  sa- 
lutarinm,  etiam  dtra  e£fectum»  salutaris  trac 
tatio  est"  If  she  has  pkced  us  m  a  labyrinth, 
she  has  at  the  same  time  furnished  us  with  a 
doe,  which  may  guide  us,  not  indeed  through 
an  its  dark  and  intricate  windings,  but  through 
those  broad  paths  whidi  conduct  us  into  day. 
The  single  power  by  whidi  we  discover  re- 
semblance or  relation  in  general,  is  a  sufficient 
aid  to  us,  in  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of 
our  first  attempts  at  arrangement.  It  begins, 
by  converting  thousands,  and  more  than  thou- 
sands, into  one ;  and,  reducing,  in  the  same 
nuumer,  the  numbers  thus  formed,  it  arrives 
6t  last  at  the  few  distinctive  chanicters  of 
those  great  comprehensive  tribes,  on  which 
it  ceases  to  operate,  because  there  is  nothing 
left  to  oppress  the  memory  or  the  understand- 
ing. If  there  had  been  no  such  science  as 
chymistry,  who  could  have  ventured  to  suppose 
that  the  innumerable  bodies,  animate  aiid  in- 
animate, on  the  suifiice  of  bur  globe,  and  all, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  explore  in  the 
^ftjy  depths  of  the  earth  itself,  are  reducible, 
and  even  in  the  uuperfect  state  of  the  science, 
have  been  already  reduced,  to  a  few  simple 


I  elements  ?  The  science  of  mind,  as  it  is  a 
I  science  of  analysis,  I  have  more  than  once 
compm^  to  ^yndstry,  and  pointed  out  to 
you,  and  Illustrated  its  various  circumstances 
of  resemblance.  In  this,  too,  we  may  hope 
the  analogy  will  hold,— that,  as  the  innumer- 
able aggregates,  in  the  one  sdence,  have  been 
reduced  and  simplified,  the  imiumeiable  com- 
plex feelings  in  ue  other  will  admit  of  a  cor- 
remionding  reduction  and  simplification. 

The  classes  which  we  form,  in  the  mental 
as  well  as  in  the  material  universe,  depend,  as 
you  cannot  but  know,*  on  certain  relations 
which  we  discover  in  the  phenomena ;  and  the 
relations  according  to  which  objects  may  be 
arranged,  are  of  course  various,  as  they  are 
considered  by  difierent  individuals  in  different 
points  of  view.  Some  of  these  relations  pre- 
sent themselves  immediately,  as  if  to  our  very 
glance ;  others  are  discoverable  only  after  at- 
tentive reflection; — and  though  the  former, 
merely  as  presenting  themselves  more  readily, 
may  seem,  on  that  account,  better  suited 
for  the  general  purpose  of  arrangement,  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  the  classification,  which 
approaches  nearest  to  perfection,  is  fiar  firom 
being  always  that  which  is  founded  on  rek- 
tkms,  that  seem,  at  first  sight,  the  most  ob- 
vious. The  rudest  wanderer  in  the  fields 
may  ima^ne,  that  the  profusion  of  blossoms 
around  him, — in  the  greater  number  of  which 
he  is  able,  himself,  to  discover  many  striking 
re6embUmces,-.-may  be  reduced  mto  some 
order  of  arrangement.  But  he  would  be  little 
aware,  that  the  principle,  according  to  which 
they  are  now  universally  classed,  has  relation, 
not  to  the  parts  which  appear  to  him  to  con- 
stitute the  whole  flower,  but  to  some  small 
part  of  the  blossom,  which  he  does  not  per- 
ceive at  the  distance  at  which  he  passes  it, 
and  which  scarcely  attracts  his  eye  when  he 
plucks  it  from  the  stem. 

To  our  mental  classifications  the  remark  is 
equally  applicable.  In  these,  too,  the  most 
obvious  distinctions  are  pot  always  those 
which  answer  best  the  purposes  of  systematic 
arrangement.  The  phenomena  of  the  mind 
are  only  the  mind  itself  existing  in  certain 
states ;  and,  as  many  of  these  states  are  in 
their  nature  agreeable,  and  others  disagree- 
able, this  difference,  whidi  is  to  the  sentient 
being  himself  the  most  important  of  all  dif- 
ferences, may  be  supposed  to  afford  the  most 
obvious  principle  of  dassification.  What  is 
pleasant,  what  is  painful,  are  perhaps  the  first 
classes,  which  the  infimt  has  formed  long  be- 
fore he  is  capable  of  distinguishing  them  by  a 
name ;  and  the  ver^  imbecility  of  idiotism  it- 
self, to  whidi  nothmg  is  true  or  false,  or  right 
or  wrong, — and  to  which  there  is  no  future 


beyond  the  succeeding  momen^, — is  yet  capa- 
ble of  making  this  primary  distinction,  and  of 
regulating,  according  to  i^  its  momentary  do* 
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.Jm  meant  to  mJmkter,  not  to  dothionc  • 
Imperial  Pteannc.  quaoi  of  human  hearts,  "t 

The  diftribntioD,  which  we  should  be  incHned 
to  make,  of  our  mental  phenomena,  according 
to  this  obvious  principle^  would  be  into  those 
whidi  are  pleasing,  those  which  are  painful, 
and  those  which  are  neither  painful  nor  pleas- 
ag.  But,  however  obvious  this  first  distinc- 
uon  may  seem,  as  a  principle  of  arraiwement, 
the  circunistances,  oB  wluch  the  diffincnoes 
depend,  are  so  very  indefinite,  that  the  dis- 
tinction^-^-though  it  mmy  be  useful  to  have  it 
in  view,  in  its  most  striking  and  permanent 
cases,— cannot  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  any 
regular  system.  To  take  the  mere  pleasures 
and  pams  of  sense,  for  example,— to  what 
hitelUgible  division  coukl  we  reduce  these» 
which  are  not  merely  fugitive  in  themselves, 
but  vary,  from  pun  to  pleuure,  and  from  plea- 
sure to  pain,  with  a  diange  of  their  eztemal 
objects  so  dight  often  as  to  be  scarcely  ap- 
preciable, and  in  many  cas<»,  even  when  the 
external  dbiects  have  continued  exactly  the 
same?  How  small,  and  how  variable  a 
boundary  separates  the  warmth  which  is 
pleasing  from  the  heat  which  pains  !  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  light  is  grateful  to  the  eye. 
Increase  it;— it  becomes,  not  indifferent,^- 
though  that  would  be  a  less  change,— bat  ab- 
solutely painful ;  an(^  if  the  eye  be  inflamed, 
even  the  small  quantity  of  light,-— which  was 
agreeable  before  and  which  seemed,  there- 
fore,  to  admit  of  being  very  safely  classed 
amonff  the  sources  of  pleasure,— is  now  con- 
▼erted  into  a  soiuoe  of  agony.  Since  it  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  fix  the  limits  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  every  al&ction  or  state  of 
mino,  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  indifferent, 
may,  by  a  veiy  trifling  change  of  circumstance, 
be  converted  into  an  opposite  state,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  any  division,  rounded  on  this  vague 
and  trsnsient  distinction,  must  peiplex  and 
mislead  us,  in  our  attempts  to  systematize 
the  almost  infinite  diversities  of  thought  and 
feeling,  rather  than  give  us  any  aid  in  the  ar- 
nmgement 

The  great  leading  divinon  of  the  mental 
phenomena  which  has  met  with  most  genersl 
adoption  bv  phildsophers,  is  into  those  which 
belong  to  the  understamUng  and  those  v^icfa 
belong  to  the  will ;— «  division  which  is  very 
ancient,  but,  though  sanctioned  by  the  ^>pro- 
bation  of  many  ages,  vei^  illagical ;  since  the 
will,  wlndi,  in  this  division,  is  nominally  op- 
posed to  the  inteUect,  is  solar  from  being  op- 
posed to  it  in  reality,  that,  even  by  the  assert- 
ters  of  its  divenity,  it  la  considered  as  exerci- 


•  Initead  of  «  not  to  dcthrane."  the  oricfaial  has  *' and 
DOC  to  mar."  ^ 
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siqg^  in  the  intdlectoal  departmeiit,  an  cmpin: 
almost  as  wide  as  in  the  dqiartment  allotted 
to  itselt  We  reason,  and  pUo,  and  inrent,  at 
least  as  voluntarily, — as  we  esteem,  or  hate 
or  hope,  or  fear.  How  many  emotions  are 
there  too,  which  cannot,  without  absolute  tor- 
ture,  be  forced  into  either  division !  To  take 
only  a  fiew  instances,  out  of  inany,-»to  what 
class  are  we  to  reduce  grief,  joy,  admiration, 
astonishment,  which  certainly  are  not  pheno- 
mena of  the  mere  understanding,  and  which, 
—though  they  may  lead  indirectly  to  desires 
orvolitions, — ^have  nothings  in  themselves,  that 
is  voluntary,  or  that  can  be  considered  as  in 
any  peci^iar  degree  connected  with  the  will. 
The  division  of  the  mental  phenomena  into 
those  whidi  belong  to  the  understanding,  and 
those  which  bekmg  to  the  will,  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  as  fiuilty  as  would  be  the  division 
of  animab  into  those  which  have  legs  and  those 
which  have  wings;  ance  the  same  animals 
might  have  both  legs  and  winip,  and  since 
whole  tribes  of  animals  have  neither  one  nor 
the  other. 

Another  division  of  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  similar  to  the  former,  and  of  equal  an- 
tiqui^,  since  it  corresponds  with  the  very  an- 
cient division  of  philosophy  into  the  contem- 
phdve  and  the  active,  is  into  those  which  be- 
long to  the  intellectual  powers  and  those  which 
belong  to  the  active  powers.  "  Philosophia  et 
contemplativa  est  et  activa ;  spectat  simulque 
agit"  I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  di- 
vision of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  referable 
to  the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers  of  the 
mind,  though  it  has  the  sanction  of  veiy  emi- 
nent names,  appears  to  me  to  be  fiuilty,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  which,  in- 
deed, it  mav  be  considered  almost  as  repre- 
senting, under  a  change  of  name.  Iti  parts 
are  not  opposed  to  eadi  other,  and  it  does  not 
include  all  the  phenomena  which  it  should  in- 
dude.  Is  mere  gnd,  for  example,  or  mere 
astonishment,  to  be  referred  to  our  intellec- 
tual or  to  our  active  powers  ?  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  fiunilties  which  they  may  or  may  not 
call  into  action ;  but  of  the  feelings  themselves 
as  present  phenomena  or  states  of  the  mind. 
And,  in  whatsoever  manner  we  may  define 
the  term  active,  is  the  mind  more  active, 
when  it  merely  desires  good,  and  fears  evil, 
when  it  looks  with  esteem  on  virtue,  and 
with  indignation,  or  disgust  and  contempt, 
on  vice,  than  when  it  pursues  a  continued 
train  of  reasoning,  or  fancy,  or  historical  in- 
vestigation?— ^when,  with  Newton,  it  lays 
down  the  btws  of  planetary  motion,  and  cal- 
culates in  what  exact  pomt  of  the  heavens 
any  one  of  the  orbs,  which  move  within  the 
immense  xange  of  our  sokr  system,  will  be 
found  to  have  its  place  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment, one  thousand  years  hereafter;  when, 
with  Shakespeare,  it  wanders  beyond  the 
universe  itself,  calling  races  of  bdnss  into  ex- 
istMice,  which  nature  never  knew,  but  which 
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nture  migtit  almost  own— or  when,  with 
Tadtus,  it  enrols  slowly,  year  after  year,  that 
dreadful  reality  of  crimes  and  sufferings, 
vhjch  even  dnunatic  horror,  in  all  its  license 
of  wild  imagination,  can  scarcely  reach,-i^he 
long  an^TiTying  catalogue  of  tyrants,— and  ex- 
ecutionexs,— «nd  victims,  that  return  thanks 
to  the  gods  and  die,— ^md  accusers  rich  with 
their  blood,  and  more  mighty,  as  more  widely 
hated,  amid  the  multitudes  of  prostrate  slaves 
still  looking  whether  there  may  not  yet  have 
escaped  some  lingering  virtue,  which  it  may 
be  a  merit  to  destroy,  and  having  scarcely 
leisure  to  feel  even  the  agonies  of  remorse  in 
the  continued  sense  of  the  precariousness  of 
their  own  gloomy  existence?  When  it  thus 
records  the  wainiiig  lessons  of  the  past,  or  ex- 
patiates in  fields,  wiiich  itself  creates,  of  fairy 
beauty  or  sublimi^,  or  comprehends  whole 
noring  worlds  within  its  glauice,  and  calcu- 
li and  measures  infinitude— the  mind  is 
sorely  active,  or  there  are  no  moments  in 
whidi  it  is  so.  So  little,  indeed,  are  the  in- 
teUectual  powers  opposed  to  the  active,  that 
it  is  only  when  some  intellectual  energy  co- 
exists with  desire,  that  the  mind  is  said  to  be 
active,  even  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  analytical  inquiries,  or  to  refinements  of 
metaphysical  nomenclature.  The  love  of 
power,  or  the  love  of  g^ory,  when  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  intellectual  exertion,  may,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  be  as 
paaiive  as  tianqmlfity  itself.  The  passion  is 
active  only  when,  with  intellectual  action,  it 
compares  means  with  ends,  and  different 
means  with  each  other,  and  deliberates,  and 
lesohres,  and  executes.  Chain  some  revolu- 
tiooary  usurper  to  the  floor  of  a  dungeon,  his 
ambition  mar  be  active  stiU,  because  he  may 
ttitl  be  intedectnally  busy  in  planning  means 
of  ddiveianoe  and  vengeance ;  and,  on  his  bed 
of  straw,  may  conquer  half  the  world.  But, 
if  we  could  fetter  his  reason  and  fiancy,  as  we 
can  fetter  his  limbs,  what  activity  would  re- 
mm,  thoo^  he  were  still  to  feel  that  mere 
desire  of  power  or  glory,  which,  though  usu- 
ally followed  by  intellectual  exertions,  is  it- 
self^ as  prior  to  these  exertions,  all  that  con- 
ttitutes  ambition  as  a  passbn  ?  There  would 
indeed  still  be,  in  his  mind,  the  awful  ele- 
ments of  that  force  which  bursts  ujpon  the 
world  with  conflasretion  and  destruction ;  but 
tfaoogjb  there  woiud  be  the  thunder,  it  would 
be  ^  thunder  sleeping  m  its  doud.  To 
vOl  is  to  act  with  desire ;  and,  unless  in  the 
production  of  mere  muscular  motion,  it  is  only 
inteUectnally  that  we  can  act  To  dass  the 
Ktive  powera,  therefore^  as  distinct  from  the 
iBteOectnal,  is  to  ckiss  them,  as  opposed  to 
that,  without  which,  as  active  powers,  they 
onnoteven  exist 

It  may  certainly  be  contended,  that,  though 
the  mentd  phenomena,  usually  ranked  under 
this  bead,  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
■ctioo,  they  may  yet  deserve  this  generic  dis- 


tinction, as  leading  to  action,  indirectly, — and, 
if  they  led,  in  any  peculiar  sense,  to  action, 
however  indirectly,  the  claim  might  be  allow- 
ed. But,  even  with  this  limited  meaning, 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  distinction  as- 
serted for  them.  In  what  sense,  for  exam- 
ple, can  it  be  said,  that  grief  and  joy,  which 
surely  are  not  to  be  dassed  under  thiip  mtel- 
lectual  powers  of  the  mind,  lead  to  action 
even  indirectly,  more  than  any  other  feelings, 
or  states,  in  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting ?  We  may,  indeed,  act  when  we  are 
joyful  or  sorrowful,  as  we  may  act  when  we 
perceive  a  present  object,  or  remember  the 
past;  but  we  may  also  remain  at  rest,  and 
remain  equally  at  rest  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Our  intellectual  eneigies,  in- 
deed, even  in  this  sense,  aa  indirectly  lead- 
ing to  action,  are,  in  most  cases,  far  more 
active  than  sorrow,  even  in  its  very  excess 
of  agony  and  despair;  and  in  those  cases 
in  which  sorrow  does  truly  lead  to  action, 
as  when  we  strive  to  remedy  the  past,  the 
mere  regret  which  constitutes  the  sorrow 
is  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  conduct 
which  we  pursue,  as  the  intellectual  states  of 
mind  that  intervened — ^the  successive  judg- 
ments, by  which  we  have  compared  projects 
with  projects,  and  chosen  at  fast  the  plan, 
which,  in  relation  to  the  object  in  view,  has 
seemed  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  ex- 
pedient 

If,  then,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  the  arran^ 
ment  of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  belonging 
to  two  dasses  of  powers,  the  intellectual  and  the 
active,  be  at  once  incomplete,  and  not  accu- 
rate, even  to  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  try,  at  least,  some 
other  division,  even  though  there  should  not 
be  any  very  neat  hope  of  success.  Though 
we  snould  fail  in  our  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  more  precise  and  comprehensive  prin- 
dple  of  arrsngement,  there  is  always  some 
advantage  gained,  by  viewing  objects,  accor- 
ding to  new  circumstances  of  agreement  or 
analogy.  We  see,  in  this  case,  what  had  long 
passed  before  us  unobserved,  while  we  were 
accustomed  only  to  the  order  and  nomencla- 
ture of  a  former  method ;  for,  when  the  mind 
has  been  habituated  to  certain  ckssifications, 
it  is  apt,  in  considering  obj^its,  to  -^ve  its  at- 
tention only  to  those  properties  which  are  es- 
sential to  toe  classification,  and  to  overiook, 
or  at  least  oompaiatively  to  niglect,  other 
properties  equally  important  and  essential  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  separate  substances 
that  are  classed,  but  not  included  in  the  sys- 
tem as  cfaarscters  of  generic  resembknce. 
The  individual  object,  indeed,  when  its  place 
in  any  system  has  been  long  fixed  and  fami- 
liar to  us,  is  probably  conceived  by  us  less  as 
an  individnal,  than  as  one  of  a  dass  of  indi- 
viduals that  afree  in  certain  respects,  and  the 
frequent  consideration  of  it,  as  one  of  a  dass, 
mu.«t  fix  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  class 
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more  stron^y  in  the  mind,  and  weaken  pro- 
pordonallv  the  impression  of  every  other  qua- 
fity  that  is  not  so  included.  A  new  claBsi- 
iication,  therefore,  which  includes,  in  its  ge- 
neric characters,  those  neglected  qualities,  will, 
of  course,  draw  to  them  attention  which 
they  could  not  othermse  have  obtuned ;  and, 
the  more  various  the  views  are,  whidi  we 
take  of  the  objects  of  any  science,  the  juster 
consequently,  because  the  more  equal,  ^ill  be 
the  estimate  which  we  form  of  them.  So 
truly  is  this  the  case,  that  I  am  convinced 
that  no  one  has  ever  read  over  the  mere  terms 
of  a  new  division,  in  a  sdenee,  however  fa« 
miliar  the  science  may  have  been  to  him, 
without  learning  more  than  this  new  division 
itself,  without  being  struck  wi^  some  pro- 
perty or  relation,  the  importance  of  which  he 
now  perceives  most  clearly,  and  which  he  is 
quite  astonished  that  he  should  have  overlook- 
ed so  long  before. 

I  surely  need  not  warn  you,  after  the  ob- 
servations which  I  made  in  m^  Introductoij 
Lectures,  on  the  Laws  and  Objects  of  Physi* 
cal  Inquiry  in  General,  that  every  classifica- 
tion has  reference  only  to  our  mode  of  con- 
sidering objects;  and  that,  amid  all  the  va- 
rieties of  systems  which  our  love  of  novelty 
and  our  love  of  distinction,  or  our  pure  love  of 
truth  and  order  may  introduce,  the  phenomena 
themselves,  whether  accurately  or  inaccurate- 
ly classed,  continue  unaltered.  The  mind  is 
formed  susceptible  of  certain  affections.  These 
states  or  a£Eections,  we  may  generalize  more 
or  less;  and,  according  to  our  generaliza- 
tion, may  give  them  more  or  fewer  names. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  vo- 
cabulary, the  mmd  itself, — as  independent 
of  these  transient  designations  as  He  who 
&ed  its  constitution, — still  continues  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  unaltered  susceptibilitiei  which 
it  x)riginally  received ;  as  the  flowers,  which 
the  same  divine  Author  formed,  spring  up 
in  the  same  manner,  observing  the  same 
seasons,  and  spreading  to  the  sun  the  same 
foliage  and  blossoms,  whatever  be  the  system 
and  the  corresponding  nomenclature  accor- 
ding to  whidi  botanists  may  have  agreed  to 
rank  and  name  their  tribes.  The  great  Pre- 
server of  nature  has  not  trusted  us  with  die 
dangerous  power  of  altering  a  single  phvsical 
law  which  He  has  established,  though  He 
has  given  us  unlimited  power  over  the  lan- 
guage which  is  of  our  own  creation.  It  is 
still  with  us,  as  it  was  with  our  common  sire 
in  the  original  birthplace  of  our  xaoe.  The 
Almighty  presents  to  us  all  the  objects  that 
surround  us,  wherever  we  turn  our  view ;  but 
He  presents  them  to  us  only  that  we  may 
give  them  names.  Their  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities they  already  possess,  and  we  cannot 
alter  these,  even  as  they  exist  in  a  single 


It  may,  peihaps,  seem  abturd*  even  to  sup- 
pose, that  we  should  think  ourselves  able  to 


change,  by  a  few  generic  words,  the  properties 
of  the  substances  which  we  have  classed; 
and  if  the  question  were  put  to  us,  as  to  this 
effect  of  pur  language  in  any  particular  case, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  answer 
in  the  negative,  and  express  astonishment 
that  sudi  a  quesdon  should  have  been  put 
But  the  iUusion  is  not  the  less  certain,  because 
we  are  not  aware  of  its  influence ;  and  indeed 
it  could  no  longer  be  an  illusion,  if  we  were 
completely  aware  of  it  It  requires,  however, 
only  a  very  little  reflection  on  what  has  passed 
in  our  own  minds,  to  discover,  that  when  we 
have  given  a  name  to  any  quality,  that  quality 
acquires  immediately,  in  our  imagination,  a 
comparative  importance,  very  different  from 
what  it  had  before ;  and  diough  nature  in  it- 
self be  truly  unchanged,  it  is,  ever  after,  rela- 
tively to  our  conception,  different  A  differ- 
ence of  words  is,  in  this  case,  more  than  a 
mere  verbal  difference.  Though  it  be  ngt 
the  expression  of  a  difference  of  doctrine,  it 
very  speedily  becomes  so.  Hence  it  is,  (hat 
the  same  werare,  which  the  rivalries  of  indiri- 
dual  ambition,  or  the  opposite  interests,  or  sup- 
posed opposite  interest^  of  nations  have  produ- 
ced in  the  great  theatre  of  civil  historv,  have  been 
produced,  in  the  small  but  tumultuous  field 
of  science,  by  the  supposed  incompatibility  of 
a  few  abstract  terms;  and,  indeed,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  the  sects  of  philosophers 
have  combated,  with  more  persevering  rio- 
lence,  to  settle  what  they  mean  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  than  all  the  conquerors 
of  the  worid  have  done  to  render  themselves 
its  masters. 

Still  less,  I  trust,  is  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  warning  already  so  oUfcen  repeated,  that 
you  are  not  to  conceive  that  any  dassification 
of  the  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  re- 
ferable to  certain  powers  or  susceptibilities, 
makes  these  powers  any  thix^  different  and 
sepamte  from  the  mind  itsdf,  as  originally  and 
essentially  susceptible  of  the  various  modifi- 
cations, of  which  these  powers  are  only  a 
shorter  name.  And  yet  what  innumen^le 
controversies  in  philosophy  have  arisen,  and 
are  still  f requentlv  arising,  from  this  very  mis- 
take, strange  and  absurd  as  the  mistake  may 
seem.  No  sooner,  for  example,  were  certain 
affiectioDS  of  the  mmd  classed  together,  as  be- 
longing to  the  will,  and  certain  others,  as  be- 
longing to  the  understanding, — that  is  to  sayi 
no  sooner  was  the  mind,  existing  m  certain 
states,  denominated  the  understanding,  and  in 
eertain  other  states  denominated  the  will, — 
than  the  understandii^and  the  will  ceased  to 
be  considered  as  the  same  individual  sub- 
stance^ and  became  immediately,  as  it  were, 
two  opposite  and  contending  powers,  in  the 
empire  of  mind,  as  distinct  as  any  two  so* 
vereigns,  with  their  separtte  nations  under 
tfadr  control ;  and  it  became  an  ol^ect  of  as 
fierce  content  )n  to  detenniae»  whether  cer- 
tain affections  .f  the  mind  belonged  to  the  uu- 
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dentsndiiig^  or  to  the  wiU,  m  in  the  maiMge- 
ment  of  pofitical  wSm,  to  determnie,  whe- 
ther a  disputed  prorince  belonged  to  one  po- 
tentate, or  to  another.  Every  new  diTision 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  indeed,  conyerted 
each  fiicnlty  into  a  little  independent  mind, — 
8s  if  the  original  mind  were  like  that  wonder- 
ful animal,  of  which  naturalists  tell  us,  that 
may  be  cut  into  an  almost  infinite  number  <^ 
parts,  each  of  wbidi  becomes  a  polypus,  as 
perfect  as  that  from  which  it  was  separated. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  those  who  make 
ns  acquainted  with  tlds  wonderful  proper^  of 
the  polypus,  admowledge  the  divisibility  ottfae 
parent  amnoal ;  while  those,  who  assert  the 
spiiitoal  multiplicity,  are  at  the  same  time  as- 
sertoTs  of  the  absohite  indivisibility  of  that 
which  they  divide. 

After  these  vnumings,  then,  which,  I  trust, 
have  been  almost  superfluous,  let  us  now  en- 
deavour to  form  some  dassifieation  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  without  considering,  whe- 
ther our  arrangement  be  similar  or  dissimilar 
to  that  of  others.  In  short,  let  us  forget,  as 
much  as  possible,  that  any  prior  arrangements 
have  been  made,  and  think  of  the  phoiomena 
only.  It  would,  indeed,  require  more  than 
homan  vision  to  comprehend  all  these  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind,  in  our  gaze,  at  onoe, — 

"  To  surrey, 
StretcfaTd  out  benatli  us,  all  the  masy  traoU 
Of  pa«i(m  and  opinion,— like  a  waste 
Of  sands,  and  flowery  lawns,  and  tangling  woods, 
\Vhexe  mortals  roHn  bewUdefd.*** 

But  there  is  a  mode  of  bringing  all  this  mul- 
titude of  objects  within  the  sphere  of  our  nar- 
row sight,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expanse 
of  lancbcape,  over  which  the  eye  would  be  long 
in\vandering, — the  plains,  andhills,  and  woods, 
And  waterfalls, — may  be'brought  by  human  art 
within  the  compass  of  a  mirror,  &r  less  than 
the  smallest  of  the  innumerable  objects  which 
it  represents. 

The  process  of  gradual  generalization,  by 
wludk  tiiis  reduction  is  performed,  I  have  al- 
w«dy  e]q>tained  to  you.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it 

All  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  die  mind, 
I  have  ahready  frequently  repeated,  are  only 
^  mind  itself  existing  in  certain  states.  To 
uiese  suoeesave  states  our  knowledge  of  the 
inind,  and  consequendy  our  arrangements, 
which  can  comprehend  only  what  we  know, 
unnecessarily  limited.  With  this  simple  word 
'^  I  use  the  phrase  affaction  of  mind  as 
pynonymousy  to  express  the  momentary  feel- 
^>ng»  whatever  it  may  be, — ^with  this  difference 
*only,  that  the  wora  affection  seems  to  me 
better  suited  for  expressing  that  momentary 
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feeling,  when  considered  as  an  effect, — the 
feeling  itself  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  and  the 
rehition  which  any  particular  state  of  mind  may 
bear  to  the  preceding  circumstances,  whatever 
they  may  be,  that  have  induced  it. 

Our  states  of  mind,  however,  or  our  affec- 
tions of  mind,  are  the  simplest  terms  which  I 
can  use  for  eniressing  the  whole  series  ot 
phenomena  of  the  mind  in  all  thehr  diversity, 
as  existing  phenomena,  without  any  mixture 
of  hypothesis  as  to  the  particuhir  mode  in 
whicn  the  successive  changes  may  be  supposed 
to  arise. 

When  we  consider,  then,  the  various  states 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  which  form  this  series, 
one  circumstance  of  difference  must  strike  us, 
that  some  of  them  arise  immediately,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  external  objects, 
— and  some,  as  immediately,  in  oonse<|uence 
of  certain  preceding  ailections  of  -the  mind  it- 
self. The  one  set,  therefwe,  are  obviously 
the  result  of  the  kws  both  of  matter  and  of 
mind, — ^implying,  in  external  objects,  a  power 
of  affecting  the  mind,  as  well  as,  in  the  mind, 
a  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  them. 
The  other  set  result  from  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  mind  itself  which  has  been  f<mned  by 
its  divine  Author  to  exist  in  certain  states, 
and  to  exist  in  these  in  a  certain  relative  order 
of  succession.  The  affections  of  the  one 
class  arise,  because  some,  external  object  is 
present  ;~4he  affections  of  the  other  class 
arise,  because  some  previous  change  in  the 
states  of  the  mind  has  taken  place. 

To  illustrate  this  distinction  by  example. 
Let  us  suppose  Ourselves,  in  walking  across  a 
lawn,  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a  particular  point, 
and  to  perceive  there  an  oak.  That  is  to  say, 
the  presence  of  the  oak,  or  rather  of  the  light 
reflected  from  it,  occasions  a  certain  new  state 
of  the  mind,  which  we  call  a  sensation  ot 
vision, — an  affection  which  belongs  to  die 
mind  alone,  indeed,  but  of  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  mind,  of  it- 
self, without  the  presence  of  light,  would  not 
have  been  the  subject  The  peculiar  sensa- 
tion,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  the  presence 
of  the  hght  reflected  from  the  oak ;  and  we 
percdve  it,  because  the  mind  is  Cfmable  of 
being  affected  by  external  things.  But  diis 
affbction  of  the  mind,  which  has  an  external 
object  for  its  immediate  cause,  is  not  the  only 
mental  change  which  takes  pUice.  Other 
changes  succeed  it,  without  any  odier  exter- 
nal impression.  We  compare  the  oak  with 
some  other  tree  which  we  have  seen  before, 
and  we  are  struck  with  its  superior  magni- 
ficence and  beauty ; — ^we  imagine  how  some 
scene  more  familiar  to  us  would  appear,  if 
it  were  adorned  with  this  tree,  and  how  the 
scene  before  us  would  appear,  if  it  were 
stripped  of  it ; — ^we  think  of  the  number  of 
years,  whidi  must  have  passed,  since  the  oak 
was  an  acorn ;— and  we  moralize,  perhaps,  on 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
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the  intellectual  states  of  the  mind ;  we  are 
moved  with  certain  lively  feelings,  on  the  oon- 
fiideiution  of  what  we  thus  perceive  or  le- 
nlember,  or  imagine,  or  compare,  with  feeU 
ings,  for  example,  of  beauty,  or  sublimity,  or 
astonishment,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  hope,  or 
fear ;  these,  and  various  other  vivid  feelings 
analogous  to  them  are  our  emotions.^ 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  consciousness, 
which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  included 
in  one  or  other  of  these  three  divisions.  To 
know  all  our  sensitive  states  or  affections, — 
all  our  intellectual  states, — all  our  emotions, 
is  to  know  all  the  states  or  phenomena  of  the 
mind; 

*'  Unde  animus  scire  incipiat,  quibus  inchoet  ona 
Piincipiis  seriem  rerum  tenueraque  catenam 
Mnemosyne :  Ratio  unde,  rudi  sub  pectore  tardum 
Augeat  imperium,  et  primum  mortalibus  SMtris 
Ira,  doior,  mettu,  et  eurte  nascantur  inanes.'^* 


It  must  not  be  conceived,  however,  that, 
in  dividing  the  class  of  internal  affections  of 
the  mind  into  the  two  distinct  orders  of  in* 
tellectual  states,  and  emotions,  and,  in  speak- 
ing of  our  emotions  as  subsequent  in  their 
origin,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  these 
never  are  combined,  at  the  same  moment,  in 
that  sense  of  combination,  as  applied  to  the 
mind,  which  I  have  already  explained  too 
frequently  to  need  again  to  define  and  Illus- 
trate it  On  the  contrarv,  they  very  fre- 
Suently  conau* ;  but,  in  all  cases  in  which 
ley  do  concur,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  distinguish 
them  by  reflective  analysis.  The  emotion  of 
pity,  for  example,  may  continue  in  the  mind, 
while  we  are  intellectually  planning  means 
of  relief  for  the  sufferer  who  occasioned  it ; 
but,  though  the  pity  and  the  reasoning  co-ex- 
ist, we  have  little  difficulty  in  separating  them 
in  our  reflection.  It  is  the  same  with  all  our 
vivid  desires,  which  not  merely  lead  to  action, 
but  accompany  it.  The  sage,  who,  in  the 
silence  of  midnight,  continues  still  those  la- 
bours which  the  morning  began,  watching, 
with  sleepless  eye,  the  &e  of  some  experi- 
ment that  almost  promises  to  place  within  his 
hand  the  invisible  thread  which  leads  into 
the  labyrinths  of  nature,  or  explorinff  those 
secrets  of  the  mind  itself,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  is  afterwards  to  lay  down  rules  of  more  ac- 
curate philosophizing,  and  to  become  the  legis- 
lator of  all  who  think,  is  not  cheered,  in  his 
toils,  merely  by  occasional  anticipations  of  the 
truths  that  await  his  search.  The  pleasure 
of  future  discovery  is,  as  it  were,  a  constant 
light,  that  shines  upon  him  and  warms  him ; 
and,  in  the  very  moments  in  which  he  watch- 
es, and  calculates,  and  arranges,  there  are 
other  principles  of  his  nature  in  as  lively  ex- 
ercise as  his  powers  of  observation  and  rea- 
soning     The  warrior,  at  tbo  head  of  on  army, 
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which  he  has  often  led  from  victory  to  victory, 
and  which  he  is  leading  agwn  to  new  fields  of 
conflict,  does  not  think  of  g^ory  only  in  the 
intervals  of  meditation  or  action.  The  passion 
yMch  he  obeys,  is  not  a  mere  msfmng  ge- 
nius, that  occasionally  descends  to  rouse  or 
invigorate :  It  is  the  soul  of  his  continued 
existence, — ^it  nuircfaes  with  him,  from  station 
to  station, — ^it  deliberates  with  him  in  his  tent, 
—it  conquers  with  him  m  the  field, — ^it  thinks 
of  new  successes,  in  the  very  moment  of  van- 
quishing ;  and  even  at  night,  when  bis  body 
has  yielded  at  last  to  the  influence  of  that  fa- 
tigue of  which  it  was  scarcely  conscious  while 
there  was  room  for  any  new  exertion  by  which 
fatigue  could  be  increased,  and  when  all  the 
anxieties  of  military  command  are  slumbering 
with  it,,  the  passion  that  animates  him,  more 
active  still,  does  not  quit  him  as  he  rests,  but 
is  wakeful  in  his  very  sleep,  bringing  before 
him  dreams  that  almost  renew  the  tumults 
and  the  toils  of  the  day.  Our  emotions, 
then,  may  co««xist  with  various  sensations, 
remembrances,  reasonings, — ^in  the  same  msn- 
ner  as  these  feelingfl^  sensitive  br  intellectual, 
may  variously  co-exist  with  eadi  other.  But 
we  do  not  think  it  less  necessary  to  ckss  our 
sensations  of  vision  as  different  from  our  sen- 
sations  of  smell,  and  our  comparison,  as  it- 
self different  firom  the  separate  sensations 
compared,  because  we  may,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, bodi  see  and  smell  a  rose,  and  may  en- 
deavour to  appreciate  the  relatt%'e  amount  of 
pleasure  which  that  beautiful  flower  thus 
doubly  affords.  In  like  manner,  our  intellec- 
tual states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions,  are  not 
the  less  to  be  considered  as  distinct  classes, 
because  any  vivid  passion  nuiy  tontinue  to  ex> 
ist  together  with  Uiose  intellectual  processes 
of  thought  which  it  originally  prompted,  and 
which,  after  prompting,  it  prolongs. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  in  which  an 
emotion  co-exists  with  the  results  of  other  ex 
temal  or  internal  influences,  it  is  still  eas^  to 
distinguish  its  subsequence  to  the  feehngs 
that  preceded  it-  Pity,  for  example,  as  in 
the  case  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  may 
co-exist  with  a  long  train  of  thoughts  tint  are 
busily  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  relieve 
most  effectually  the  misery  whidi  is  pitied ; 
but  the  misery  must  have  been  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  our  thought,  before  the  state  of  mind 
which  constitutes  pity  could  have  been  in- 
duced. The  emotion  which  we  feel,  on  the 
contemplation  of  beauty,  may  continue  to  co- 
exist with  our  mere  perception  of  the  forms 
and  colours  of  bodies,  but  these  forms  and 
colours  must  have  been  perceived  by  us,  be- 
fore the  delightful  emotion  could  have  been 
originaUy  felt.  In  short,  our  emotions,  though, 
like  the  warmth  and  radiance,  which  seem  to 
accompany  the  very  presence  of  the  sun,  ra- 
ther than  to  flow  from  it — ^they  may  seem  in 
many  cases  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  feelings 
which  excite  them,  are  yet,  in  every  instance, 
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as  truly  seeondary  to  these  feelings,  as  the 
light  which  beams  on  us,  on  the  snr&ce  of 
"■     our  earth,  is  subsequent  to  the  risuig  of  the 
great  oib  of  day. 

As  yet  we  have  advanced  but  a  short  way 
m  our  generalization  of  the  mentsl  phenome- 
na ;  though,  as  &r  as  we  have  advanced,  our 
division  seems  suffidoitly  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive.    The  mind  is  susceptible  of  cer- 
tarn  external  affections,  of  oertsin  inteUectual 
modifications  which  arise  from  these,  and  of 
'     certun  emotions  which  arise  from  hodi ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  certain 
states,  the  varieties  of  which  correspond  with 
these  particular  designations.     We  see,  we 
remember,  or  compare,  what  we  have  seen ; 
—we  r^ard  what  we  see,  or  remember,  or 
compare,  with  desire  or  with  aversion ;  and 
of  these,  or  of  states  analogous  to  these,  the 
whole  ik  life,  sensitive,  intdlectual,  or  moral, 
is  composed.     Every  minute,  therefore,  of 
every  hour,  in  all  its  varietf  of  occupation)  is 
but  a  portion  of  Jthis  complicated  tissue.   Let 
us  suppose  ourselves,  for  example,  looking 
down  from  an  eminence,  on  the  nrospect  be- 
neath.—On  one  side  all  is  desolation,— and 
we  see  perhaps,  at  a  little  distance,  some 
balf-roofiess  hovel,  as  miserable  as  the  waste 
immediately  around  it,  which  has  scarcely  the 
appearance  of  a  dweUii^  for  any  living  thing, 
but  seems  rather,  as  if  Nature  herself  had 
originally  placed  it  there,  as  a  part  of  the  ge^ 
neral  sterility  and  ruggedness.     On  the  other 
side,  all  is  plenty  ana  magnificence ; — and  we 
see,  amid  lawns  and  wooded  banks,  a  man- 
sion as  different  in  aspect  as  if  the  beings 
that  iidiabited  it  were  of  a  different  race, — 
which,  as  a  part  of  the  scene  where  it  is 
placed,  accords  so  harraomously  with    the 
whole,  that,  without  it,  the  scene  itself  would 
appear  incomplete,  and  almost  incongruous, 
as  if  stripped  of  some  essential  chaim.      To 
view  these  separate  dwellings,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects around  tiiem — ^if  no  other  feeling  arose 
—would  be  to  have  a  series  of  external  or 
sensitive  affections  only.     But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  view  them,  without  the  in- 
stant rise  of  those  intellectual  states  of  mind 
which  cmistitute  comparison,  and  of  those  af- 
fections of  another  order,  which  constitute 
the  emotions  of  admiration  and  desire  in  the 
one  case,  and  in  the  other  the  emotions  that 
'"-''e  opposite  to  admiration  and  desire,   to- 
E^er  perhaps  with  some  of  those  bitter  emo- 
tions which  the  sight  of  misery  makes  in 
every  breast  that  is  not  unworthy  of  so  sacred 
•»  influence. 
In  this  example,  our  intellectual  states  of 
f        nand,  and  our  emotions,  have  for  their  objects 
"^«^  rwilly  existmg  without ;  but  the  exter- 
•*«  sections  of  our  senses,  though  the  most 
pomanent,  and  usually  the  most  vivid,  and 
^»««fore  the  best  remembered  of  all   the 
•^'''ws  of  our  internal  feelings,  are  far  from 


beniff  necessary,  in  evcty  instance,  to  die  pro^ 
dttcbon  of  these.  There  isa  constant,  or  al- 
most constant,  succession  of  internal  affections 
of  mind,  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  foDowing 
thoughts  and  emotions,  which,  even  though 
we  were  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  a  rin^ 
new  sensation,— if  our  animal  life  oouM  in 
these  circumstances  be  long  protracted, — 
would  still  preserve  to  us  also  tiwt  intellec* 
tual  and  moral  existence,  whidi  is  the  only 
life  that  is  vrorthy  of  the  name.  The  know- 
ledge  which  we  acquire  from  without,  lives  in 
us  witiiin ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  that  which 
I  have  now  imagmed,  our  memory  would  be 
to  us  in  some  measure  every  sense  which  we 
had  lost,  creating  to  us  again  that  very  world 
which  had  vanished  before  us.  If  we  could 
compare  and  love,  or  hate,  only  things  actually 
present,  we  should  be  fer  firom  the  maturity 
and  perfection  ofaninfimt's  mind,  and  should 
scarcely  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  idiocy, 
which,  limited  as  it  is  in  its  range,  still  com- 
prehends, in  its  litde  sphere  of  f(N«sight  and 
memory,  some  few  moments  at  least  of  the 
past,  and  even  a  moment  or  two  of  the  future. 
It  is  with  the  future  and  with  the  past,  that, 
intellectually  and  morally,  we  are  chiefly  con- 
versant To  these  high  capacities  of  our  being, 
the  subjects,  which  can  exercise  our  powers 
and  feelings,  however  distant  in  time  or  place, 
are  as  it  were  everhistingly  present, — ^like  that 
mysterious  eternal  now,  of  which  theologians 
speak, — in  wtaA  past,  present,  and  future  wm 
considered,  as,  in  every  moment  of  every  agis 
alike  visible  to  the  omniscient  glance  ot  the 
Divinity.  We  love  the  virtues,  of  which  we 
read,  with  the  same  sort  of  emotion  with 
which  we  love  the  virtues  that  are  mingling 
with  us  in  the  present  hour.  The  patriot  of 
the  most  remote  age, — of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  the  historical  tale  of  his  voluntary 
perils  or  sufferings  in  some  generous  cause, 
—is  like  the  friend  of  our  fiimiuBr  intercourse ; 
and  the  sacrifices,  that  wrought  the  happiness 
of  millions  of  beings,  who  are  now  not  merely 
unknown  to  us,  but  of  whom  not  a  single  name 
is  remembered  on  the  earth,  awake  a  sort  of 
veneration  that  is  almost  combined  with  gn . 
titude,  as  if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  per- 
sonal deliverer.  It  is  the  same  with  absolute 
tmreality;  not  merely  with  that  which  no 
longer  exists,  but  vn&.  that  which  never  had 
existence.  We  'are  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
what  we  only  imagine,  in  the  same  manner, 
though  perhaps  not  with  the  same  liveliness 
of  feeling,  as  we  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
external  things.  Our  emotions,  tiien,  how- 
ever dependent  they  may  have  been  originally, 
arc  now  no  longer  dependent  on  these  exter- 
nal things.  They  may  arise,  from  memory  or 
imagination,  as  readily  as  from  perception; 
but  when  they  arise  from  memory  or  imagi- 
nation, they  are  as  trulv  distinguishable  from 
what  we  remember  and  imagine  as  they  are 
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rhe  intellectoal  stabei  of  the  mind;  we  are 
moved  withcertun  lively  feelings,  on  the  con- 
sidendon  of  what  we  thus  perodve  or  re- 
member, or  imagine,  or  compare,  with  feeU 
ings,  for  example,  of  beauty,  or  gublimity,  or 
astonishment,  or  love,  or  bate,  or  hope,  or 
fear ;  these,  and  various  other  vivid  feelings 
analogous  to  them  are  our  emotions. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  consciousness, 
which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  included 
in  one  or  other  of  these  three  divisions.  To 
know  aU  our  sensitive  states  or  afiections, — 
all  our  intellectual  states, — all  our  emotions, 
is  to  know  all  the  states  or  phenomena  of  the 
mind; 

"  Unde  animus  scire  indpiat,  quibus  inchoet  ona 
Pi  inciplis  seriem  rerum  tenuemque  catenam 
Mnemosyne :  Ratio  unde,  rudi  aub  pectorc  tardum 
Augeat  imperium,  et  primum  mortalibus  s^ris 
IrUt  dolor,  metut,  et  eurce  nascantur  inanes.'^* 

It  must  not  be  conceived,  however,  that, 
in  dividing  the  class  of  internal  affections  of 
the  mind  into  the  two  distinct  orders  of  in- 
tellectual states,  and  emotions,  and,  in  speak- 
ing of  our  emotions  as  subsequent  in  their 
origin,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  these 
never  are  combined,  at  the  same  moment,  in 
that  sense  of  combination,  as  applied  to  the 
mind,  which  I  have  already  explained  too 
frequently  to  need  again  to  define  and  illus- 
trate it  On  the  contrarv,  they  very  fre- 
quently conair ;  but,  in  all  cases  in  which 
they  do  conciu',  it  is  easy  for  us  to  distinguish 
them  by  reflective  analysis.  The  emotion  of 
pity,  for  example,  may  continue  in  the  mind, 
while  we  are  intellectually  planning  means 
of  relief  for  the  sufferer  who  occasioned  it ; 
but,  though  the  pity  and  the  reasoning  co-ex- 
ist, we  have  littie  difficulty  in  separating  them 
in  our  reflection.  It  is  the  same  with  all  our 
vivid  desires,  which  not  merely  lead  to  action, 
but  accompany  it.  The  sage,  who,  in  the 
silence  of  midnight,  continues  stiU  those  la- 
bours which  the  morning  began,  watching, 
with  sleepless  eye,  the  uie  of  some  experi- 
ment that  almost  promises  to  place  within  his 
hand  the  invisible  thread  which  leads  into 
the  labyrinths  of  nature,  or  exploring  those 
secrets  of  the  mind  itself,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  is  afterwards  to  lay  down  rules  of  more  ac- 
curate philosophising,  and  to  become  the  legis- 
lator of  all  who  thiidc,  is  not  cheered,  in  his 
toils,  merely  by  occasional  anticipations  of  the 
tiruths  that  await  his  search.  The  pleasure 
of  future  discovery  is,  as  it  were,  a  constant 
light,  that  shines  upon  him  and  warms  him ; 
and,  in  the  very  moments  in  which  he  watch- 
es, and  calculates,  and  ananges,  there  are 
other  principles  of  his  nature  in  as  lively  ex- 
ercise as  his  powers  of  observation  and  rea- 
soning     The  warrior,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
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which  be  has  often  led  from  victory  to  inctory, 
and  which  he  is  leading  again  to  new  fiekls  of 
conflict,  does  not  think  of  ^ory  only  in  the 
intervals  of  meditation  or  action.  The  passion 
which  he  obeys,  is  not  a  mere  inspinng  ge- 
nius, that  occasionally  descends  to  rouse  or 
invigorate :  It  is  the  soul  of  his  continued 
existence, — ^it  marches  with  him,  from  station 
to  station, — ^it  ddiberates  with  him  in  his  tent, 
—it  conquers  with  him  in  the  field,^t  thinks 
of  new  successes,  in  the  very  moment  of  van- 
quishing ;  and  even  at  night,  when  his  body 
has  yielded  at  last  to  the  influence  of  that  ni- 
tigue  of  which  it  was  scarcely  conscious  while 
there  was  room  for  any  new  exertion  by  which 
(atigue  could  be  incr^ised,  and  when  all  the 
anxieties  of  military  command  are  slumbering 
with  it,,  the  passion  that  animates  him,  more 
active  still,  does  not  quit  him  as  he  rests,  but 
is  wakeful  in  his  very  sleep,  brii^ng  before 
him  dreams  that  almost  renew  the  tumults 
and  the  toils  of  the  day.  Our  emotions, 
then,  may  co^exist  with  varioos  sensations, 
remembrances,  reasoningSj-i-in  the  same  man- 
ner as  these  feelings,  sensitive  or  intellectual, 
may  variously  co-exist  with  each  other.  But 
we  do  not  tmnk  it  less  necessary  to  class  our 
sensations  of  vision  as  different  from  our  sen- 
sations of  smell,  and  our  comparison,  as  it- 
self different  from  the  separate  sensations 
compared,  because  we  may,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, both  see  and  smell  a  rose,  and  may  en- 
deavour to  appreciate  the  reUttve  amount  of 
Pleasure  which  that  beautiful  flower  thus 
oubly  affords.  In  Uke  manner,  our  intellec- 
tual states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions,  are  not 
the  less  to  be  considered  as  distinct  classes, 
because  any  vivid  passion  may  tx>ntinue  to  ex* 
ist  together  with  those  inteUectual  processes 
of  thought  which  it  originally  prompted,  and 
which,  after  prompting,  it  prolongs. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  in  which  an 
emotion  co-exists  witii  the  results  of  other  ex 
temal  or  internal  influences,  it  is  still  easy  to 
distinguish  its  subsequence  to  the  feelings 
that  preceded  it  Pity,  for  example,  as  in 
the  case  to  whidi  I  have  before  alluded,  may 
co-exist  with  a  long  train  of  thoughts  that  are 
busily  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  relieve 
most  effectually  the  misery  whidi  is  pitied ; 
but  the  misery  must  have  been  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  our  thought,  before  the  state  of  mind 
which  constitutes  pity  could  have  been  in- 
duced. The  emotion  which  we  feel,  on  the 
contemplation  of  beauty,  ma^  continue  to  co- 
exist with  our  mere  perception  of  the  forms 
and  colours  of  bodies,  but  these  forms  and 
colours  must  have  been  perceived  by  us,  be- 
fore the  delightful  emotion  could  have  been 
originally  felt.  In  short,  our  emotions,  though, 
like  the  warmth  and  radiance,  which  seem  to 
accompany  the  very  presence  of  the  sun,  ra- 
ther than  to  flow  from  it — they  may  seem  in 
many  cases  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  feelings 
which  excite  them,  are  yet,  in  every  instance. 
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as  truly  seeondary  to  these  feelings,  as  the 
light  ¥%ich  beams  <m  us,  on  the  sur&ce  of 
our  earth>  is  subsequent  to  the  rising  of  the 
great  orb  of  day. 

As  yet  we  have  advanced  but  a  short  way 
m  our  generalization  of  the  mental  phenome- 
na; thmigh»  as  fiir  as  we  have  advanced,  our 
division  seems  ernfiiciently  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive.    The  mind  is  susceptible  of  cer- 
tEun  external  affections,  of  certain  intellectual 
modificatioBs  which  arise  from  these,  and  of 
certain  emotions  which  arise  from  both ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  certain 
states,  the  varieties  of  which  correspond  with 
these  particular  designations.     We  see,  we 
Temember,  or  compare,  what  we  have  seen ; 
—we  regard  what  we  see,  or  remember,  or 
compare,  with  desire  or  with  aversion ;  and 
o!  these,  or  of  states  analogous  to  these,  the 
whole  of  life,  sensitive,  intellectual,  or  moral, 
is  composed.     Bvary  minute,  theref(»e,  of 
every  hour,  in  all  its  variety  of  oeci^ion,  is 
but  a  portion  of  this  complicated  tissue.   Let 
us  suppose  ours^ves,  for  example,  looking 
down  from  an  eminence,  on  the  prospect  be- 
neath.—.On  one  side  all  is  desoiation,*-^ind 
we  see  perhaps,  at  a  little  distance,  some 
half-rooAess  hovel,  as  miserable  as  the  waste 
isunediately  around  it,  which  has  scaicelv  the 
appearance  of  a  dwellii^  for  any  living  thing, 
but  seems  rather,  as  if  Nature  herself  had 
Qriginally  pUced  it  there,  as  a  part  of  the  ge^ 
nerel  sterility  and  ruggedness.     On  the  other 
side,  all  is  plenty  and  magnificence ; — and  we 
Ke,  amid  lawns  and  woMled  banks,  a  man- 
sion as  different  in  aspect  as  if  the  beings 
that  iidiabited  it  wer^  of  a  different  race, — 
which,  as  a  part  of  the  scene  where  it  is 
placed,  accords  so  harmomousl^r  with    the 
whole,  that,  without  it,  the  scene  itself  would 
sppear  incomplete,  and  almost  incoi^ruous, 
as  if  stripped  of  some  essential  chaim.      To 
view  these  separate  dwellings,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects around  them — ^if  no  other  feeling  arose 
—would  be  to  have  a  series  of  external  ot 
Bensitive  affections  only.     But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  view  them,  without  the  in- 
stant rise  of  those  intellectual  states  of  mind 
which  constitute  comparison,  and  of  those  af- 
lectims  of  another  order,  which  constitute 
<he  emotions  of  admiration  and  desire  in  the 
one  case,  and  in  the  other  the  emotions  that 
"^  opposite  to  admiration  and  desire,   to- 
gether perhaps  with  some  of  those  bitter  emo- 
(^ons  which  the  sight  of  misery  makes  in 
every  breast  that  is  not  unwordiy  of  so  sacred 


In  this  example,  our  intellectual  states  of 
r  "jnd,  and  our  emotions,  have  for  their  objects 
*n^  ledly  existmg  without ;  but  the  exter- 
*"  affections  of  our  senses,  though  the  most 
P^^Mnent,  and  usually  the  most  vivid,  and 
^**^fore  the  best  remembered  of  all  the 
*®*<*8  of  our  internal  feelings,  are  far  from 


bein|^  necessary,  in  every  mstance,  tothepr»* 
duction  of  these.  There  is  a  constant,  or  al- 
most constant,  succession  of  internal  affections 
of  mind,  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  foDowing 
ihoi^hts  and  emotions,  which,  even  though 
we  were  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  a  sin^e 
new  sensation,— if  our  animal  life  oodM  in 
these  circumstances  be  long  protracted, — 
would  still  preserve  to  us  also  dwt  intdlec* 
tual  and  moral  existence,  whidi  is  the  only 
life  that  is  worthy  of  the  name.  The  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire  from  without,  lives  in 
us  withm ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  that  which 
I  have  now  imagmed,  our  memory  would  be 
to  us  in  some  measure  every  sense  which  we 
had  lost,  creating  to  us  again  that  very  worid 
which  Imd  vanished  before  us.  If  we  could 
compare  and  love,  or  hate,  only  things  actually 
present,  we  should  be  fer  from  the  maturity 
and  perfection  of  aninfent's  mind,  and  should 
scarcely  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  idiocy, 
which,  limited  as  it  is  in  its  range,  still  com- 
prebends,  in  its  little  sphere  of  foresight  and 
memory,  some  few  moments  at  least  of  the 
past,  and  even  a  moment  or  two  of  the  future. 
It  is  vrith  the  future  and  with  the  past,  that, 
intellectually  and  morally,  we  are  chiefly  con- 
versant To  these  high  capacities  of  our  beings 
the  subjects,  which  can  exercise  our  powers 
and  feelings,  however  distant  in  time  or  place, 
are  as  it  were  everhistingly  present, — ^like  that 
mysterious  eternal  now,  of  which  theologians 
speak, — ^in  which  past,  present,  and  future  am 
considered,  as,  in  every  moment  of  every  age;, 
alike  visible  to  the  omniscient  glance  ot  the 
Divinity.  We  love  the  virtues,  of  which  we 
read,  with  the  same  sort  of  emotion  with 
which  we  love  the  virtues  that  are  mingling 
with  us  in  the  present  hour.  The  patriot  of 
the  most  remote  age, — of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  the  historical  tale  of  his  voluntary 
perils  or  sufferings  in  some  generous  cause, 
—is  like  the  friend  of  our  familiar  intercoiu'se ; 
and  the  sacrifices,  that  wrought  the  happiness 
of  millions  of  beings,  who  are  now  not  merely 
luiknown  to  us,  but  of  whom  not  a  single  name 
is  remembered  on  the  earth,  awake  a  sort  of 
veneration  that  is  almost  combined  with  gra  - 
titude,  as  if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  per- 
sonal deliverer.  It  is  the  same  with  absolute 
tmreality;  not  merely  vrith  that  which  no 
longer  exists,  but  vnii  that  which  never  had 
existence.  We  'are  struck  vrith  the  beauty  of 
what  vre  only  imagine,  in  the  same  mann^, 
though  perhaps  not  vrith  the  same  liveliness 
of  feeling,  as  we  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
external  things.  Our  emotions,  then,  how- 
ever dependent  they  may  have  been  originally, 
are  now  no  longer  dependent  on  these  exter- 
nal things.  They  may  arise,  from  memory  or 
imagination,  as  readily  as  from  perception; 
but  when  they  arise  from  memory  or  imagi- 
nation, they  are  as  tnilv  disringuishable  from 
what  we  remember  and  imagine  as  they  are 
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distiiigiUEliable  from  our  perceptions  of  mere 
forms  and  colours,  and  other  sensible  qualities, 
when  they  arise  from  what  we  perceive. 

To  have  arranged  all  the  Tarieties  of  feel- 
ings of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  in  the 
three  great  divisions  to  which  our  arrange- 
ment as  yet  has  extended, — though  it  is  un- 
questionably to  have  made  some  advance  in 
our  generabzation,*— is  yet  to  have  made  only 
^  a  small  part  of  the  necessary  progress;  since 
each  of  these  three  orders  comprehends  al- 
most innumerable  phenomena,  which  require 
the  aid  of  more  minute  division.  In  the  class 
of  our  external  affections,  indeed,  this  subdi- 
vision is  very  simple  and  easy ;  since  our  se- 
parate organs  of  sense  furnish,  of  themselves, 
a  very  evident  ground  of  distinction.  But 
the  two  orders  of  our  internal  affections  have 
no  such  obvious  and  tangible  distinction,  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  their  sulxUvisions.  They 
admit,  however, — as  I  trust  we  shall  find, — 
of  distinctions  which,  though  not  equally  ob- 
vious, are  almost  equally  definite ;  and  require 
only  a  very  little  rdlection,  to  be  understood 
as  clearly  as  the  organic  relations,  according 
to  which  we  distinguish  our  sensations  of 
sound,  or  smell,  or  sighL  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention, however,  to  proceed,  at  present,  to 
the  consideration  of  these  subdivisions ;  nnce 
the  nature  of  the  more  minute  aixangement 
will,  I  conceive,  be  better  understood,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  each  separate  order  fully, 
than  they  could  be  now  by  the  mere  enumer- 
ation of  a  few  names,  of  the  propriety  of  which 
as  mere  names,  and,  still  more,  of  tne  propri- 
ety of  the  arrangement  which  they  involve, 
you  could  not  be  expected  to  form  any  accu- 
rate judgment,  without  a  fuller  elucidation. 

AU  which  I  must  request  you,  then,  at 
present  to  keep  in  remembrance,  is  the  pri- 
mary division,  which  we  have  made,  of  the 
different  states  of  the  mind  into  two  great 
classes,  and  the  secondary  division  which  we 
have  made  of  one  of  these  classes  into  its  two 
very  comprehensive  orders. — Youwillremem- 
ber,  then,  that  the  various  affections,  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible,  are  either  external,  as 
they  arise  from  causes  without  the  mind,  or 
internal,  as  they  arise  from  previous  states  of 
the  mind  itself; — that  of  these  internal  affec- 
tions, some  are  mere  conceptions  or  notions 
of  former  feelings,  or  of  objects,  and  of  the 
qualities  or  relations  of  objects,  as  remember- 
ed or  variously  combined  or  compared, — re- 
sults of  different  susceptibilities  of  our  intel- 
lectual constitution,  to  which  diflerent  names 
have  been  given,  conception,  memory,  iawgi. 
nation,  abstraction,  reason,  and  other  synony- 
mous terms ; — that  these  internal  affections 
or  states  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  denomi- 
nated its  intellectual  states,  are  distinctly  se- 
parable, in  our  reflective  analysis,  from  certain 
vivid  feelings  that  may  arise  instantly  in  the 
mind  on  the  consideration  of  these  mere  in- 
tellectual results,  or  on  the  perception  of  ob- 


jects without, — ^feelings  of  admiration,  love, 
desire,  and  various  other  amdogoos  or  oppo- 
site states  of  the  m:kid ; — but  that  there  is 
such  an  order  of  vivid  feelings,  which  arise, 
in  many  cases,  on  the  mere  consideration  of 
what  we  perceive,  or  remember,  or  imagine, 
or  compare;  and  that  this  order  is  wlnt  I 
wish  to  be  <Ustinguished  by  the  name  of  csio. 


According  to  this  division,  therefore,  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  into  those  whiah  are  of 
external  and  those  which  are  of  internal  on. 
gin,  and  the  subdivision  which  we  have  made 
of  this  latter  dass,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider, 
>Ersf,  The  extemid  powers  or  susceptibilities 
of  the  mind ;  2dU[^  The  intellectual  powers  or 
susceptibilities  of  the  mind;  and,  Sdfy^  Its 
susceptibilities  of  emotioiir— beginning  with 
that  dass,  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  to  be  first,  in  the' actual  order  of  de^ 
velopement, — ^the  powers  or  susceptibilities  of 
the  mind,  in  its  immediate  relation  to  its  own 
bodily  oigans. 

Gtftain  states  of  our  bodily  oigans  are  di- 
rectly followed  by  certain  states  or  affections 
of  our  mind ; — certain  states  or  affections  oi 
our  mind  are  directly  followed  by  certain 
states  of  our  bodily  organs.  The  nerve  of 
sight,  for  example,  is  affected  in  a  certain 
manner ;  vision,  which  is  an  affection  or  state 
of  the  mind,  is  its  consequence.  I  will  to 
move  my  hand ;  the  hand  obevs  my  will  so 
rapidly,  that  the  motion,  thougn  truly  subse- 
quent,  seems  almost  to  accompany  my  voli- 
tion, rather  than  to  follow  it.  In  conformity 
with  the  definition  before  given  of  power  and 
susceptibility,  the  one  as  implying  a  reference 
to  something  consequent,  the  other  a  reference 
to  somethmg  antecedent,  I  should  be  inclined 
to' consider  the  sensation  which  follows  the 
presence  of  an  external  otgect  as  indicating 
a  mental  susceptibility  of  being  so  affected ; 
— ^the  production  of  muscular  motion  by  the 
will,  as  indicating  a  mental  power.  But  tlie 
terms  are  of  less  consequence,  if  ypu  under- 
stand fully  the  distinction  that  is  implied  in 
them  ;  and  you  may  be  allowed  still  m  cam- 
pliaace  vrith  the  general  language,  to  speak  oi 
the  power  m  faculty  of  sensation  or  percep- 
tion, if  you  mean  nothing  more,  as  often  m 
you  use  these  terms,  than  that  the  mind  is 
affected  in  a  certain  manner,  and,  therefore, 
must  have  had  a  previous  susceptibility  of 
being  thus  affected  whenever  certain  changes 
have  previously  taken  place  in  that  nervous 
S3rstem  with  which  it  is  connected. 

In  considering  the  susceptibilities  ^  J°^ 
mind,  I  comprehend,  under  its  external  affec- 
tions, all  those  phenomenaor  statesof  the  mind 
which  are  commonly  termed  sensations ;  to- 
gether with  all  our  internal  organic  feelings 
of  pleasure  or  pain  that  arise  torn  states  ot 
the  nervous  system,  as  much  as  our  other  sen- 
sations. Many  of  these  are  commonly  raiike« 
under  another  head,  that  of  sippedteB,--^^^ 
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as  httogtTf  tfauitt  toe  desire  of  lepoee,  or  w 
dnnge  of  muacnlar  poMtioa^  wnich  eiieet 
ftmi  lomp-ccBtmieil  ejmtioB  $  ne  oppfesufc 
wxmtf  wtiA  arises  from  impeded  respintion, 
and  ▼UHMis  other  desires,  arising  from  bodily 
ooeasiiieas.      Bat  these  appetites  evidently 
admit  of  beio^  analysed  into  two  distinct  ele- 
ments,— a  pain  of  a  peculiar  species,  and  a 
sutneqnent  desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve 
the  pwiv— -states  of  mind,  of  which  one  mav 
immediately  succeed  the  other;  but  which 
aie,  miquestjonably,  as  different  in  themselves 
as  if  no  sach  succession  took  place, — as  dif- 
ferent as  the  pleasure  of  music  is  from  the 
mere   desire  of  enjoying  it  again,  or  as  the 
pain  of  ejboessive  heat,  in  burning,  from  the 
subseqnentdesire  of  coolness.  The  pain,  which 
is  one  element  of  the  appetite,  is  an  external  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  to  be  cbaaed  with  our  other 
sensBtioDS  • — the  succeeding  desire,  which  is 
another  element  of  it,  is  an  internal  affection 
of  the  mind,  to  bedassed  with  our  other  emo- 
tions of  desire.     We  might  hare  felt  the 
•ame  pain  of  hunger,  though  we  had  not  been 
Btvare  that  it  arose  from  want  of  food,  and 
consequently  could  not  have  felt  any  desire 
of  food,  but' merely  the  general  desire  of  re- 
lief wYdtAi  attends  everv  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion.    We  might  have  felt  the  same  uneasi- 
ness, which  we  term  thirrt,  though  we  had 
not  beeii  aware  that  it  would  be  reueved  by  a 
draught  of  any  beveFBge,— and  the  same  pain 
of  impeded  respiration  orfatigue,  though  nature 
had  not  led  us  instinctively,  in  the  one  case, 
to  perform  the  muscular  actions  necessary  for 
expiration  and  inspiration;  in  the  other,  to 
change  our  posture,  and  thus  give  repose  to 
the  wearied  limbs.    Whatever  be  the  oiganic 
states  which  occasion  these  painful  feelings,  that 
are  elementary  in  our  appetites,  there  can  be 
no  doubt*  that  some  oiganic  affections  precede 
them,  an  truly  as  some  affection  of  an  exter- 
nal oinn  precedes  the  pain  of  a  bum,  or  the 
painful   temporary  blindness  when  we  are 
dazzled  with  excessive  b'ght     And  though, 
in  the  ctae  of  the  appetite,  we  may  give  the 
same  name  to  the  pain,  and  to  the  desire  of 
that  which  is  to  relieve  the  pain ;  or  rather, 
may  give  one  name  to  the  combination  of 
the  two  feelings,— which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  where  the  two  feelings  are  so  uni- 
venally  and  so  immediately  successive— this 
mor,  or  rather  this  mere  abbreviation  of 
ku^^uage,  is  no  reason  that  we  should  con. 
ada  the  elementary  pain  itself  as  different, 
in  kind,  fitom  our  other  pains,  that  have  not 
merely  half  a  term  to  express  them,  but  a 
whole  undivided  word  of  their  own.     The 
pain,  of  which  the  appetite  desires  relief,  is  a 
sensation  as  much  as  any  other  internal  bodily 
pain  which  we  feel, — a  state  or  affection  of 
the  mii.d,  arising,  immediatelv  and  solely, 
from  a  state  or  aflection  of  the  body, — ^which 
is  the  only  definition  that  can  be  given  of  a 
vensation. 


The  pain  of  hanger  and  thirrt,  then,  and, 
in  genenl,  ever?  internal  pain  arising  fhmi  a 
state  of  the  bodily  organs, — and  distinct  from 
the  subsequent  desires  which  they  occasion. 


as  truly  sensations  as  any  other  sensa- 
tions ;  and  the  desires  that  follow  these  par- 
ticular sensations  are  as  truly  desires  as  any 
other  desires  of  which  we  have  the  conscious- 
ness. We  may,  indeed,  if  we  resolve  to  in- 
vent a  new  name  for  those  particular  desires 
that  terminate  immediately  in  the  relief  of 
bodily  pain,  or  the  production  of  bodily  plea- 
sure, give  to  such  desires  the  name  of  ajf^ 
tites ;  but  it  is  surely  a  very  simple  analysis 
only  that  is  necessary  to  separate,  from  the 
desire  of  relief  the  feeling  of  the  pain  which 
we  wish  to  be  relieved ;  since  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  pain  must  have  existed  prima- 
rily before  any  such  desire  could  be  felt 

That  the  various  species  of  uneasiness, 
which  are  elementary  parts  of  our  appetites, 
recur,  at  intervals  in  which  there  is  some  ^ 
gree  of  reguhuity,  does  not  alter  their  na- 
ture, when  they  do  recur,  so  as  to  render  a 
peculiar  arrangement  necessary  for  including 
them.  The  mental  states,  which  constitute 
the  uneasiness  that  is  felt,  recur  thus  at  inter- 
vals, not  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  mind 
itself,  the  phenomena  of  which  alone  we  are 
considering,  but  because  the  body  is  only  at 
intervals  in  the  state  which  precedes  or  in- 
duces those  peculiar  mental  affections.  If, 
instead  of  the  two  or  three  periods  at  which 
the  appetite  of  hunger  recurs,  the  nervous 
system  were,  one  hundred  times  in  the  day, 
at  intervals  the  most  irregukff,  in  that  state 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  feeling 
of  hunger,  the  painful  feeling, — and  the  con- 
sequent desire  of  food,  which  has  been  found 
to  relieve  it, — ^would,  of  course,  be  felt  one 
hundred  times  in  the  day.  The  regularity, 
therefore,  of  the  recurrence  of  this  state  of 
the  nerves,  is  a  phenomenon  which  belongs 
to  the  consideration  of  the  physiologist  of  the 
body,  not  of  the  ph^iologist  of  me  mind, 
whose  immediate  oflnce  is  finished  when  he 
can  trace  any  particular  feeling  of  the  mind 
to  some  affection  of  our  organic  frame,  as  its 
invariable  antecedent ;  and  who,  knowings 
therefore,  that  the  feeling  of  pain  m  any  of 
our  appetites  is  the  effect  or  r^ult  of  some 
oiganic  affection,  is  not  surprised  that  it 
should  not  recur  when  that  oiganic  affection 
has  not  previously  taken  pbce, — any  more 
than  he  is  surprised  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the 
fragrance  of  rosea  or  violets,  when  there  are  no 
particles  of  odour  to  be  inhaled  by  us ;  or  do 
not  listen  to  songs  and  choral  harmonies,  when 
there  is  no  vibration  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
auditory  nerve.  It  is  at  certain  leg^ilar  pe- 
riods that  the  fiill  light  of  day  and  the  twilight 
of  morning  and  evening  are  perceived  by  us. 
But  we  do  not  think  it  necessary,  on  this  ac« 
county  to  give  any  peculiar  name  to  these  vi- 
sual perceptions,  to  distinguish  them  from 
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othen  ktt  ragukir»  iMctute  we  know  that  the 
fCMon  of  the  periodic  recurrence  of  these 
peroeptioiis»  ii»  that  the  vBrioui  degieee  of 
wmhine,  whidi  pvodnoe  them,  cast  only  at 
iiidK  intervek.  We  are  huogry,  when  the 
nerree  of  the  stomadi  era  in  a  certain  state ; 
we  perceive  the  son,  when  the  oigan  of  Tision 
is  in  a  certain  state.  It  is  as  little  wonderlii], 
that  we  should  not  have  the  feding  of  hnnger 
eioept  when  the  nerves  of  the  stomadiara  in 
diis  state,  as  that  we  should  not  have  the  per- 
ception of  the  meridian  sun  when  the  smi  it- 
self is  beneath  our  horison. 

Since  the  mere  pains  of  appetite,  however, 
most  important  as  they  truly  are  for  the  ends 
whidi  they  immediatelv  answer,  are  yet  of 
bttle  importance  in  ruation  to  our  grnieial 
knowledge,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them 
at  lensth.  But  I  cannot  quit  the  considers^ 
tion  of  them,  without  remarkiBg  that  admir- 
able provision  which  the  grscions  Anthor  of 
Nature  has  made  by  them,  for  the  preserva- 
tion not  of  our  beinff  merelv,  but  of  our  well- 
beiiig — of  that  health  and  vigour,  without 
wlnai,  a  firwl  and  feverish  existence,  at  least 
in  its  rdation  to  this  earthly  scene,  would  be 
of  little  value.  The  daily  waste  of  the  body 
requires  daily  supply  to  compensate  it ;  and 
if  this  supply  be  neglected,  or  be  inadequate 
— or,  on  the  other  hand,  iif  it  be  inordinate- 
great,  disease  is  the  necessary  consequence, 
'o  preserve  the  medium,  therefore,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  any  very  great  deviation  from  it, 
He,  who  planned  our  feelings  and  Acuities 
as  well  as  our  bodily  frame,  has  made  it 
painful  frn-  us  to  omit  what  is  so  important 
to  liie  ;  and  painfrd  also  to  prolong  the  snp- 
pW  in  any  great  proportion,  after  the  demands 
01  natme  have  been  adequately  satisfied.  If 
food  had  aiTorded  gratifiaition  only  as  reliev- 
ing the  pain  of  hunger,  these  natnial  bound- 
aries of  appetite  wcmld  have  reauired  no  aid. 
from  monl  or  physical  lessons  or  temperance.* 
But  the  indulgence  of  nature,  in  confierring  on 
OS  the  sense  of  taste,  and  making  food  a  lux- 
ury as  well  as  a  relief  we  abuser  as  we  abuse 
her  other  kmdneases.  The  pleasures  of  this 
most  intemperate  of  senses  may  lead,  in  some 
degree,  beyond  the  due  point  of  supply,  the 
greater  number  of  mankind ;  and  mi^  drive, 
to  excesses  more  iiyurious,  all  those  herds  of 
unthinking  sensualists  who  prefer  the  siddy 
enjoyment  of  an  hour  to  the  health  and  vir- 
tue^ and  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  com- 
fort, of  more  frugal  repasts.  Yet  even  to 
them  nature  pomts  out,  in  the  foding  of  sati- 
ety, where  intempenuioe  begins,  or  where  it 
has  already  begun ;  and  if  they  persist,  not- 
withstaadmg  this  feeling,  how  much  more 
would  they  be  in  danger  of  overloading  the 
powers  of  life,  if  there  had  been  no  such  fed- 
mg  of  growing  uneasiness  to  repress  the  avi- 
dity of  insatiable  indulgence. 

«  Though  a  man  knew,**  says  I>octor  Rdd, 
'*  that  his  fife  must  be  supported  by  eating. 


leaaon  eould  not  diveet  hm  wmh  to  eat,  or 
what:  how  much,  or  liow  often.  In  sU  these 
thmgs,  appetite  m  a  ■rach  better  gmde  than 
our  reason.  Were  reaaon  only  to  direct  us 
in  this  matter,  its  cum  voice  would  often 
be  drowned  in  the  hurry  of  busmess  of  the 
charms  of  amusement.  But  die  voice  of  s^ 
petite  riaes  gmduaHy,  and  at  last  becomes  loud 
enough  to  call  off  our  attention  from  any  other 
employment.*'* 

n,  indeed,  the  necessary  supply  were  king 
negleeted,  the  morbid  state  of  the  body  which 
would  ensue,  though  no  pain  of  actod  honga 
were  to  be  felt,  would  convince  at  last  the 
sufierer  of  his  folly.  But  the  providence  of 
our  gmeious  Creator  has  not  trusted  the  ex- 
istence of  man  to  the  dangerous  admooitioD 
of  so  roqgh  a  monitor,  whidh  might,  pethsps, 
brine  his  folly  before  him,  onlj  when  it  i»ii 
loo  kite  to  be  wise.  The  pain  of  hunger- 
that  short  disease,  if  it  may  be  so  tenned, 
whidi  it  is  in  our  power  so  speedilv  to  cure, 
prevents  diseases  that  more  truly  deserve  the 
name.  Between  satiety  on  one  side,  snd 
want  on  the  other,  the  stream  of  hedth  flows 
tranquilly  akmg,  which,  but  for  these  bound- 
aries, wouhl  speedily  waste  itsdf  and  dimp- 
pear ;  as  the  most  magnificent  river,  whidi, 
if  dispersed  over  a  boondleas  pkun,  would 
flow  almost  into  nothing,  owes  its  abundsnce 
and  majestic  beauty  to  the  veij  banks  that 
seem  to  confine  its  waten  witfam  too  nunm 
achannd. 

Beside  those  particukr  fedmgs  of  bodily 
uneasiness,  whicn,  as  attended  with  desire, 
constitute  our  appetites,  there  are  other  sfiec- 
tfons  of  the  same  daas,  vrhich,  tfaoogh  not 
usudly  ruiked  with  our  extemd  sensations 
or  pcrceptfons,  because  we  find  it  diflScnlt  to 
ascribe  ttiem  to  any  locd  organ,  are  unqotf- 
tionaMv  to  be  ammged  under  the  same  hesd ; 
nnce  they  are  feelings  which  arise,  as  imine^ 
diatdy  and  directly,  from  a  certain  slate  of  a 
part  ci  the  nervous  system,  as  any  of  the  feeW 
ings  which  we  more  commonly  ascribe  to  es- 
temd  sense.*  Of  this  khid  is  that  muscular 
pleasure  of  alacritv  and  actMMi,  which  fonns 
so  great  a  nart  of  ttie  delight  of  the  young  or 
every  species  of  living  beii^,  and  '"*>»"'" 
fdt^  though  m  a  less  degree,  at  «^^V^ 
of  life,  even  the  most  advuiced ;  or  which, 
when  it  ceases  in  age,  onhr  gives  ]daoe  to  an- 
otherspedes  of  muscdar  pleasure— that  whicn 
constitutes  the  pleasure  of  ease— the  same 
species  of  feeling  which  doubles  to  every  one 
the  delight  of  exercise,  by  sweeteniiig  the  re- 
pose to  which  it  leads,  and  thus  mabng  >t 
indirecUy,  as  wdl  as  directly,  a  source  of  en- 
joyment.  , 

In  treating  of  what  have  been  tenncd  tne 
acquired  perceptions  of  vision,  whidi  are  tnii  jr 
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fflat  pn  to  VMion  its  range  of  power,  and 
withoat  wfaicfa  tbe  mere  penseptioii  of  colour 
irould  be  of  little  more  valne  tlm  any  other 
of  the  flunptert  of  our  eeniBtionay  I  thah  have 
m  opportmuty  of  pointing  out  to  you  mmm 
iBost  in^Mitnit  porpoaea  to  which  our  mua- 
cahr  fiaelinga  are  matnunental;  and  in  the 
nirer  anelyais  whidi  I  am  inclined  to  make  of 
tlte  peroeptiona  commonly  aaeribed  to  toudi, 
— ifmyMialpia  be  accurate, — ^we  shall  find 
them  operating  at  least  aa  powerfully.  At 
present,  however,  I  speak  of  them  merely  aa 
wuroes  oCanimal  pleanire  or  pain,  of  pleasure 
durmg  moderate  exercise  and  repose,  and  of 
psin  during  moibid  las^tiide,  or  the  fiUagueof 
oppressive  and  unremitted  labonr. 

The  pleasure  winch  attends  good  health, 
•nd  which  is  oertainljr  more  than  mere  free- 
dom from  pain,  is  a  pleasure  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  which,  like  every 
other  loog-continued  bodily  pleasure,  we  may 
iUppose  to  be  diminished  b^  habitual  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  chiefly,  on  recovery 
from  sickness,  when  the  habit  has  been  long 
broken  by  feelings  of  an  opporite  kind,  that 
we  recognize  what  it  must  originally  have 
been;  i^  indeed,  it  be  in  our  power  to  se- 
psnte,  completely,  the  mere  animal  pleasure 
from  diose  mini^ng  reflex  pleasures  which 
arise  from  the  considention  of  past  pain  and 
the  expectation  of  future  delight  To  those 
UBong  yon  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  risen 
from  tlie  long  captivity  of  a  bed  of  sickness, 
I  need  not  say,  that  eveiy  function  is,  in  this 
ease,  more  than  mere  vigour;  it  is  a  happiness 
hut  to  breathe  and  to  move ;  and  not  every 
Bmb  merely,  but  almost  every  fibre  of  every 
fimb,  has  its  separate  sense  of  enjoyment 
**  What  a  Messed  tlung  it  is  to  brotthe  the 
fresh  air!"  said  Gnmt  Struensee,  on  quit- 
^his  dungeon,  though  he  was  quitting  it 
only  to  be  \ed  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  felt 
Aoeh  more  tlwn  the  mere  animal  delight 

**  II»«MMiiiot  leoni  It,  who*  fanprbaned  long 

w  •ODM  ODwbokiaBia  dmHMiH  and  a  pray 

TomOamAtkam.  whkA  the Taponndana 

And  daBBmy  oThto  daik  abode  have  brad, 

Bmpii  at  lait  to  Ubesty  and  IMit  t 

Of  dMk  raooveis  aoon  Iti  healttaful  huai 

Rb  ejre  lelumlnct  its  extiagaiih'd  flrai : 

Ha  waOu,  he  laapa,  he  rua-b  tdngid  with  Joy, 

And  rioca  Id  tbe  aweatt  of  every  breeaa.*'* 

On  these  mere  animal  natificationa,  how- 
ever, I  need  not  dwell  any  longer.  There  is 
modi  more  to  interest  our  curiosity,  in  the 
■ensBtions  and  perceptions  which  more  fr&- 
VKndy  go  under  diose  names ;  to  the  conaid- 
eatica  df  whidi  I  shall  proceed  m  my  next 
Uctuie^ 
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LRCTUBE  XVIIL 

ON  na  MORS  DEftnrTE  bxteeiial  attbc- 
TiONs  or  Kma 

In  my  Lectnre,  yeaterday,  after  some  fur- 
ther dncidation  of  the  triple  diviaion  which 
we  formed  of  the  mental  phenomena,  aa  ex- 
temal  or  sensitive  afleetiona  c^  the  mind,  in- 
tellectnal  states  of  the  mind,^emotions,-^l 
proceeded  to  consider  the  fint  of  these  divi- 
sions, of  which  the  characteristic  distinction 
is,  that  the  phenomena  included  in  it  have 
their  cauaes  or  immfdiare  antecedents  exter- 
nal to  the  minditseH  In  this  division,  I  com- 
prehended,  together  with  the  feelmgs  which 
are  umrersally  ascribed  to  certain  ofgans  of 
sense,  man^  feefinga,  which,  though  unques- 
tionably  originating  in  atates  of  our  bodily  or- 
gans, aa  much  aa  our  other  sensations,  are  yet 
commcmly  ranked  aa  of  a  different  order,— 
such  as  our  various  appetites,  or  rather  that 
elementary  uneasiaesa  which  is  only  a  part, 
but  still  an  essential  part  of  our  appetites, 
and  which  ia  easily  diadnaniahable  from  the 
meredesira,  which  is  the  other  element;  since, 
however  rapid  the  succession  of  them  may 
be,  we  are  yet  consdoos  of  them  aa  ancoea- 
fiive.  The  particuhur  uneasiness,  it  is  evi- 
dent, must  have  been  felt  aa  a  aensation  be. 
fore  the  desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve  the 
uneaainess  could  have  arisen.  To  the  sama 
daas,  too,  I  referred  the  various  oiganie  feel- 
ings which  constitute  the  animal  pleaaure  of 
giwd  health,  when  every  corporeal  function  is 
exercised  in  just  degree;  and,  in  a  particular 
manner,  our  muacular  feelinga,  whether  of 
mere  genend  hsaitnde  or  alacrity;  or  those 
famter  differenoea  of  feeling|8  which  arise  in 
our  various  motions  and  attitudes,  from  the 
different  muscles  that  are  exercised,  or  from 
the  greater  or  less  contraction  of  the  same 
muscles.  These  muscdar  fieelinga,  though 
they  may  be  almost  unnoticed  by  us^  during 
the  influence  of  stronger  aenaatiotts,  are  yet 
sufficiently  powerful,  when  we  attend  to  them, 
to  render  oa,  independently  of  sisht  and  touch, 
in  agreat  measure  sensible  of  the  position  of 
our  body  in  general,  and  of  ita  various  parte ; 
and,  oomparativi^  indistinct  m  they  are,  they 
become, — in  roanr  cases,  as  in  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  viaion  for  example  and  equally, 
too^  as  I  conceive,  in  various  other  instances, 
in  which  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  them 
bv  philoaopherB,--«lements  of  some  of  the 
nicest  and  moat  aecmmta  judgmenU  which 
we  form. 

It  is,  however,  to  that  widest  and  most  im- 
portant order  of  our  external  a&ctions,  which 
comprehends  the  feelinga  more  commonly 
tenned  sensations,  and  universally  ascribed 
to  parricular  oigans  of  sense,  that  we  hava 
now  to  proceed.  In  these,  we  find  the  rude 
elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  the  materiala 
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on  which  the  mind  is  ever  operating,  and 
without  which  it  seems  to  us  almost  impos- 
sible  to  conceive  that  it  could  ever  have  oper- 
ated at  all,  or  could,  even  in  its  absolute  in- 
activity, haye  been  conscious  of  its  own  inert 
existence. 

This  order  of  our  external  feelings  compre- 
hends all  those  states  of  mind,  however  vari- 
ous they  may  be,  which  immediately  succeed 
the  changes  of  state,  produced,  in  any  of  our 
organs  of  sense,  by  the  presence  of  certain 
external  bodies.  The  mental  affections  are 
themselves, — as  I  have  said, — commonly 
termed  sensations ;  but  we  have  no  verb,  in 
our  language,  which  exactly  denotes  what  is 
expressed  m  the  substantive  noun.  To  feel 
is,  in  its  two  senses,  either  much  more  limit- 
ed or  much  more  general ;  being  confined,  in 
its  restricted  meaning,  to  the  sensations  of 
one  organ,  that  of  touch, — and,  as  a  more 
general  word,  being  applicable  to  all  the  vari- 
eties of  our  consciousness,  as  much  as  to 
those  particular  varieties  which  are  imme- 
diately successive  to  the  affections  of  our  or- 
gans of  sense.  We  are  said,  in  this  wider 
use  of  the  term,  to  feel  indignation,  love,  sur- 
prise, as  readily  as  we  are  said  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  a  fire,  or  the  coldness  of  snow. 

In  defining  our  sensations  to  be  those  men- 
tal affections  which  are  immediately  succes- 
sive to  certain  organic  affections,  produced  by 
the  action  of  external  things,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  I  have  made  two  assumptions,— 
first,  of  the  existence  of  external  things,  Uiat 
affect  our  organs  of  sense ;  and,  secondly,  of 
organs  of  sense  that  are  affected  by  external 
things; — ^unless,  indeed,  the  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  organs  of  sense  be  considered, 
-—as  in  philosophic  truth  it  unquestioiutbly  is, 
-—only  another  form  of  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  external  things ;  since,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sentient  mind,  the  organs  thus 
supposed  to  exist,  are,  in  strictness  of  lan- 
guage, external,  as  much  as  the  objects  sup- 
posed to  act  upon  them.  All  of  which  we 
are  truly  conscious,  in  sensation,  is  the  men- 
tal affection,  the  last  link  of  the  series,  in  the 
supposed  process ;  what  we  term  our  percep- 
tions of  organs  of  sense,  or  of  other  external 
things  that  act  upon  these— our  ideas,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  brain  or  an  eye,  a  house  or  a  moun- 
tain, being  as  truly  states  of  our  own  perci- 
pient mind,  and  nothuig  but  states  of  our 
own  mind,  as  our  feelii^  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
hope  or  fear,  love  or  hate, — ^to  which  we  never 
thmk'Of  giving  an  existence,  nor  a  direct  and 
immediate  cause  of  existence,  out  of  ourselves. 
By  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  how- 
ever, or  by  the  influence  of  associations  as 
irresistible  as  intuition  itself, — ^it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  not  to  feel  this  essential  reaUty  in 
the  causes  of  one  set  of  our  mental  affections, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  ascribe  it  to  another  set  The  brain,  the 
eye,  the  house,  the  mountain,  we  believe,  and 


cannot  but  believe,  to  have  externa]  existence, 
independent  of  our  own  ;  the  joy  and  sorrow, 
hope  and  fear,  love  and  hate,  we  believe,  and 
cannot  but  believe,  to  be  merely  states  of 
our  own  mind,  occasioned  by  other  former 
states  of  mind,  and  dependent,  therefore,  for 
their  continuance,  on  our  own  continued  exist- 
ence only.  Even  in  our  wildest  dreams, — ^in 
which  we  imagine  all  things  that  are  possible, 
and  almost  all  things  which  are  impossible ; 
we  never  consider  our  joy  or  sorrow  as  di- 
rectly indicative  of  any  thing  separate  from 
ourselves,  and  independent  of  us.   • 

"  While  o*er  our  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread. 
What  tho*  oar  soul  fantastic  measures  trod. 
O'er  fairy  fields;  or  mourned  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurrd  headlonff,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  ckfi^— or  danoea  on  hollow  winds. 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  facain ;"« 

it  was  still  only  the  cliff,  the  wood,  the  pool, 
which  we  considered  as  external :  the  sorrow 
with  which  we  moiumed  along  our  gloomy 
track,  the  pain  with  which  we  swam  the  tur- 
bid water,  the  horror  which  we  felt  at  the 
antic  shapes  with  which  we  mingled  in  the 
ghostly  dance,  were  felt  to  be  wholly  in  our- 
selves, and  constituted,  while  they  lasted,  the 
very  feeling  of  our  own  existence. — The  be- 
lief of  an  external  world  is,  however,  to  come 
afterwards  under  our  full  examination : — It  is 
sufiTcient,  for  the  present,  to  know,  that,  in 
the  period,  after  in&ncy,  to  which  alone  our 
memory  extends,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  be- 
h'eve  in  it ;  and  that  the  belief  of  it,  therefore, 
in  whatever  manner  it  may  have  or^ated 
in  the  imjperfect  perceptions  of  our  infimcy, 
is  now,  when  those  perceptions  afe  mature,  so 
completely  beyond  tiie  power  of  aigument  to 
overcome,  that  it  exists  as  strongly,  in  those 
who  reason  against  it,  as  in  those  who  rea- 
son for  it; — that  the  reference  to  a  direct 
external  cause,  however,  does  not  accom- 
pany every  feeluig  of  our  mind,  but  is  confined 
to  a  certain  number  of  that  long  succession 
of  feelings,  which  forms  the  varied  conscious- 
ness of  our  life, — and  that  the  feelings,  with 
respect  to  which  this  reference  is  made,^  are 
the  class  of  sensations  which,  when  combined 
with  this  reference,  have  commonly  been  dis** 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  perceptions.  That 
we  have  no  perfect  evidence  of  the  external 
existence  thus  ascribed  by  us,  independentlv 
of  our  own  irresistible  belief  of  it,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  the  sceptic ; — and  the  reasoning  of 
Doctor  Reid  on  the  subject,  as  fitr  as  he  pro- 
ceeds beyond  the  assertion  of  this  irresistible 
belief  and  attempts  what  has  been  cominonly 
regarded  as  a  confutation  of  the  '^^^^^ 
on  this  point,— by  representing  it  as  proceed- 
ing on  a  mistake,  with  req>ect  to  the  nature 
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of  our  ideas, — ^is  itself,  as  we  shall  afterwaids 
find,  nugatory  and  fallacious.  But  still,  not- 
withstanding the  errors  of  philosophers  with 
respect  to  it,  the  belief  itself  is,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  no>^  exist,  so  truly  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  that,  to  contend 
against  it  in  alignment  would  be  to  admit  its 
validity,  »nce  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  some  one  whom  we  are  fairly  un- 
dertaking to  instruct  or  to  confute. 

Li  what  drcumstance  the  intuitive  beli«;( 
^  as  I  have  said,  the  belief  be  in  any  case 
intuitive, — arises ;  or  rather,  in  how  laige  a 
proportion  of  cases,  in  which  the  reference 
seems  primary  and  inunediate,  it  is,  more 
probably,  the  effect  of  secondary  associations 
transferred  from  sense  to  sense, — ^will  appear 
better  af^er  the  minute  analysis,  on  which  we 
are  to  enter,  of  the  different  tribes  of  our  sen- 
sations. 

In  referring  to  the  particular  class  of  sen- 
sations, and,  consequently,  to  an  external 
cause,  a  certain  number  only' of  the  affections 
of  our  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
proceed  now,  in  the  mature  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, with  more  accuracy  than  we  could  have 
attained  in  that  early  period  of  life  when  our 
original  feelings  were  more  recent.  We  have 
now  a  clearer,  and  more  definite  belief  of  an 
external  worid,  and  of  objects  of  sensation  se- 
parate from  our  sensations  themselves ;  with- 
out which  general  belief  previously  obtained, 
we  should  as  little  have  ascribed  to  an  exter- 
nal organic  cause  many  x>f  our  feelings,  which 
we  now  ascribe  to  one — our  sensations  of 
.sound  and  fragrance,  for  example, — as  we 
now  ascribe,  to  such  an  inmiediate  external 
cause,  our  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow.  A 
still  more  important  acquisition,  is  our  know- 
ledge of  our  own  organic  frame,  by  which  we 
are  enabled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  verify  our 
sensations, — to  produce  them,  as  it  were  at 
pleasure,  when  theif  external  objects  are  be- 
fore us,  and  in  this  way  to  correct  the  feel- 
nigs  which  have  risen,  spontaneously,  by  those 
which  we  ourselves  produce.  Thus,  when, 
in  reverie,  our  conceptions  become  peculiarly 
rivid,  and  the  objects  of  our  thought  seem  al- 
most to  eidst  in  our  presence ;  if  only  we 
stretch  out  our  hand,  or  fix  our  eyes  on  the 
fonns  that  are  permanently  before  us,  the  il- 
lusion vanishes.  Our  organ  of  touch  or  of 
^ght  is  not  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
^  object  that  charms  us  in  our  musing  dream 
Were  really  present ;  and  we  class  the  feeling, 
^erefore,  as  a  conception, — ^not  as  a  sensa- 
tionj—which,  but  for  the  opportunity  of  this 
correction,  we  should  unquestionably,  in  many 
"Stances,  have  done. 

But,  though,  in  forming  the  class  of  our  «en. 
Kitions,  we  derive  manv  advantages  firom  that 
«ill  knowledge  which  tiie  experience  of  many 
years  has  given,  we  purchase  these  by  disad^ 
viuitages  which  are  perhaps  as  great,  and 
which  are  greater,  from  the  very  circumstance 


that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  our  power  to  esti« 
mate  their  amount  What  we  consider  as 
the  immediate  sensation,  is  not  the  simple 
mental  state,  as  it  originally  followed  that 
corporeal  chiuige  which  now  precedes  it ;  but, 
at  least  in  the-  most  striking  of  all  the  tiibes 
of  our  sensations,  is  a  very  different  one.  We 
have  the  authority  of  reason,  a  priori,  as  show- 
ing no  peculiar  connexion  of  tne  points  of  the 
retina  with  one  place  of  bodies  more  than 
with  another ;  and  we  have  the  authority  also 
of  observation, — in  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
young  man  who  was  couched  by  Cheselden, 
and  in  other  cases  of  the  same  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  blindness,  in  which  the  eres,  by  a  sur- 
gical operation,  have  been  rendered  for  the 
first  time  capable  of  distinct  vision,  that  if  we 
had  had  no  oigan  of  sense  but  that  of  sight, 
and  no  instinctive  judgment  had  been  super- 
added to  mere  vision, — we  should  not  have 
had  the  power^f  distmguishing  the  magni- 
tude and  distant  place  of  objects ;  a  mere  ex- 
panse of  colour  being  all  which  we  should  have 
perceived  if  even  ccnour  itself  could,  in  these 
circumstances,  have  been  perceived  bv  us  as 
expanded.  Yet  it  is  sufiiicient  now,  that  rays 
of  light,  precisely  the  same  in  number,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  direction,  as  those  which, 
at  one  period  of  our  life,  exhibited  to  us  co 
lour,  and  colour  alone,  should  fiill  once  more 
on  the  same  small  expanse  of  nerve,  to  give 
us  instanUy  that  boundlessness  of  vision, 
which,  almost  as  if  the  fetters  of  our  mortal 
frame  were  shaken  off,  lifts  us  from  our  dun- 
geon, and  makes  us  truly  citizens,  not  of  the 
earth  only,  but  of  the  universe.  Simple  as 
the  principle  may  now^eem,  which  distin- 
guishes our  secondary  or  acquired  perceptions 
of  vision  from  those  which  were  primary  and 
iiUmediate,  it  was  long  before  the  distinction 
was  made ;  and  till  a  period  which, — if  we  con- . 
aider  it  in  relation  to  those  long  ages  of  phi- 
losophic inquiry,  or,  rather,  most  unphiloso- 
phic  argumentation,  which  had  gone  before 
— ^may  be  considered  almost  as  in  our  o^vn 
time,  longitudinal  distance  was  conceived  to 
be  as  completely  an  original  object  of  sight  as 
the  varieties  oi  mere  colour  and  brilliancy. 
There  may,  therefore, — ^though  we  have  not 
yet  been  able,  and  may  never  be  able,  to  dis- 
cover, it, — be  a  corresponding  difference  in 
our  other  sensations,  which  now  seem  to  us 
simple  and  immediate.  In  the  case  of  sound, 
indeed,  there  is  a  very  evident  analogy  to 
these  visual  acquired  perceptions ;  since  a 
constant  reference  to  place  mingles  with  our 
sensations  of  this  class,  in  the  same  manner, 
though  not  so  distinctiy,  as  in  our  perceptions 
of  sight.  We  perceive  the  sound,  as  it  were, 
near  or  at  a  distance,  in  one  direction  rather 
than  in  another ;  as,  in  the  case  of  longitudi- 
nal distance  in  vision,  we  perceive  colour  at 
one  distance  rather  than  at  another.  Yet 
there  is  as  litUe  reason,  from  the  nature  of  the 
organic  changes  themselves,  to  suppose,  that 
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different  affections  of  our  auditory  nenres 
should  originally  give  us  different  notions  of 
distance,  as  that  such  notions  should  origin- 
ally be  produced  by  different  affections  of  the 
retina ;  and,  as  in  sight  and  hearing,  so  it  is 
far  frmn  improbable  that,  in  all  our  senses, 
there  noay,  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
these  upon  each  other,  or  by  the  repeated 
lessons  of  individiuil  experience  in  each,  be  a 
similar  modification  of  the  original  simple 
feelings,  which,  in  that  first  a^ge  of  exist- 
ence that  opened  to  us  the  world  and  its 
(Aienomena,  each  individual  organ  separately 
afforded.  Our  reasoning  with  respect  to 
them,  therefore,  as  original  organs  of  sense, 
may  perhaps  be  as  fiilse  as  our  chymical  rea^ 
soning  would  be,  were  we  to  attempt  to  in- 
fer the  properties  of  an  uncombined  add,  or, 
alkali,  from  our  observation  of  the  very  differ- 
ent  properties  of  a  neutral  salt,  into  the  com- 
position of  which  we  Imow  that  the  acid  or 
the  alkali  has  entered. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  in  our  power  to  be  in- 
troduced to  a  society,  like  that  of  which  Di- 
derot speaks,  in  his  Letter  on  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  to  hold  communication  with 
them,  all  our  doubts  on  this  subject  would 
be  removed.  "  What  a  strange  society,*' 
says  he,  <<  would  five  persons  make,  each  of 
them  endowed  with  one  only  of  our  five  dif- 
ferent senses ;  and  no  two  of  the  party  with 
the  same  sense !  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  differing  as  they  must  differ,  in  all  their 
views  of  nature,  they  would  treat  each  other 
as  madmen,  and  that  each  would  look  upon 
the  others  with  all  due  contempt  It  is,  in- 
deed, only  an  image  of  what  is  happening 
every  moment  in  the  world ;  we  have  but  one 
sense,  and  we  judge  of  every  thing."*— 
<<  There  is,  however,**  he  justly  remarks, 
'*  one  science,  though  but  one  science,  in 
which  the  whole  society  or  the  different 
senses  might  agree, — ^the  science  which  has 
relation  to  the  properties  of  number.  They 
might  each  arrive,  by  their  separate  abstrac- 
tions, at  the  sublimest  speculations  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra;  they  might  £Eithom  the 
depths  of  analysis,  and  propose  and  resolve 
problems  of  the  most  complicated  equations 
as  if  they  were  all  so  many  Diophantuses.  It 
is  perfai^M,**  he  adds,  *i  whu  the  oyster  is 
doing  in  its  shell."  f 

From  such  a  society, — ^if,  indeed,  we  could 
hold  any  communk»tion  with  these  profound 
algebraists,  except  in  their  common  science 
of  numbers-— we  mip^ht  undoubtedly  learn 
what  are  the  direct  immediate  affections  of 
mind  to  whidi  our  senses  individually  pye 
rise,  and  consequently  how  much,  while  reel- 
ing has  blended  with  feeling,  they  have  redp- 
roKoally  operated  on  each  other.    But,  in  our 
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present  circumstances,  unaided  b^  interooui  se 
with  such  living  abstractions,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  remove  wholly  this  uncertainty,  as 
to  the  kind  and  degree  of  influence  which  ex- 
perience ma^  have  had  in  modifying  our  pri- 
mary sensations.  We  may  wish,  indeed,  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  our  present  feelings 
from  those  which  the  same  objects  originally 
excited ;  but  since  no  memory  can  go  back  to 
the  period  at  which  we  did  not  perceive  lon- 
gitudinal distance,  as  it  were,  immediately  by 
the  eye,  as  little,  we  may  suppose,  can  any 
memory  go  back  to  the  period  when  other 
sensations,  less  interesting  than  those  of  vi- 
sion, were  first  excited.  Could  we  trace  the 
series  of  feelings,  in  a  single  mind, — as  vari- 
ously modified,  in  the  progress  firom  infancy 
to  maturity, — we  should  know  more  of  the 
inteUectuiu  and  moral  nature  of  man  than  is 
probably  ever  to  be  revealed  to  his  inquirvr— 
when,  in  ages,  as  remote  from  that  in  wlueh 
we  Uve,  and  perhaps  as  much  more  enlighten- 
ed, as  our  own  age  may  be  said  to  be,  in  re- 
lation to  the  period  of  original  darkness  and 
barbarism,  he  is  still  to  be  seardiing  into  his 
own  nature  with  the  same  avidity  as  now. 
He  must,  indeed,  be  a  very  dull  observer, 
who  has  not  felt,  on  looking  at  an  infant^ 
some  desire  to  know  the  litSe  processes  of 
thought  that  are  going  on  in  his  curious  and 
active  mind ;  and  who,  in  reflecting  on  the 
value,  as  an  attainment  in  science,  which  the 
sagest  philosopher  would  set  on  the  consci- 
ousness of  those  acquisitions  which  infiuicy 
has  already  made,  is  not  struck  with  that  near- 
ness, in  which,  in  some  points,  extreme  J™^ 
ledge  and  extreme  ignorance  may  almost  be 
said  to  meet.  What  metaphysician  is  there, 
however  subtie  and  profound  in  his  analyto- 
cal  inquiries,  and  however  successful  in  the 
analyses  which  he  has  made,  who  would  not 
give  all  his  past  discovenr,  and  all  his  hopes 
of  future  discovery,  for  the  certam^  of  |^"^'j 
ing  with  exactness  what  every  innmt  fe*"  • 
The  full  instruction,  whidi  such  a  view  of 
our  progressive  feelings,  fix>m  their  ^^/"'"f 
gin,  in  the  first  sensations  of  life,  would  af- 
ford. Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  however,  has 
not  communicated  to  us,  more  than  she  has 
communicated  to  us  the  nature  of  that  sO^e 
of  being  which  awaits  the  soul  after  it  has 
finished  its  career  of  mortality.  Our  exist- 
ence seems,  in  our  conception  d  it»  never  to 
have  had  a  beginning.  As  far  back  as  we 
can  remember  any  event,  there  is  •^^^^5!!* 
period  that  am>ear8  to  us  still  fcrtber  bade, 
the  events  of  which  we  cannot  distinguisli ; 
as,  when  we  look  toward  the  distant  ^«i«on, 
we  see,  less  and  less  distinctly,  hi  the  long 
line  which  the  sunshine  of  evening  suU  Hiu- 
minates,  plains,  and  woods,  and  Etreain«i  «" 
hills,  more  distant,  half  melting  into  ^'^ 
yood  which  our  eye  can  find  nothing*--^"^ 
we  are  still  certain  that  other  woods,  «na 
8treams,andp]am8,  are  there,  andthatit  i«onjy 
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die  imperfection  of  our  sight  which  seems  to 
iwund  them  as  in  another  world.  It  is  to 
man,  when  he  thinks  upon  his  own  beginning 
as  if  he  felt  himself  in  a  world  of  enchant- 
ment, amid  the  shades  and  flowers  of  whidi 
he  bad  been  wandering,  unconscious  of  the 
time  at  which  he  entered  it,  or  of  the  objects 
that  are  awaiting  him,  when  he  shall  have 
anived  at  the  dose  of  that  path  whose  wind- 
ings still  lead  him  forward, — and  knowing 
iittie  more  than  that  he  is  himself  hai^y,  and 
that  the  unknown  Being,  who  has  raised  this 
magnificent  scene  around  him,  must  be  the 
Friend  of  the  mortal  whom  he  has  deigned 
to  admit  into  it. 

<«  Well  pleated  be  scans 
The  goodly  prospect* — and  with  inward  smiles. 
Treads  the  gay  verdure  of  the  painted  plain,— 
Beholds  &e  asure  canopy  of  h»vcn. 
And  living  lamps,  that  over-ardi  his  head 
With  more  than  r^al  splendour,— bends  his  car 
To  the  fuQ  dioir  of  water,  air  and  earth ; 
Nor  heeds  the  pkanng  error  of  his  ttiought. 
Nor  doubts  the  paint^  green  or  azure  arch. 
Nor  questions  more  the  music's  mingling  sounds. 
Than  space,  or  motion,  or  eternal  time; 
So  sweet  he  feels  their  influence  to  attract 
His  fixed  soul,  to  brighten  the  dull  glooms 
Of  care,  and  make  tbe  destined  road  of  life 
Delightful  to  his  feec    So,  ftibles  tell. 
The  adventurous  hero,  bound  on  hard  exploit. 
Beholds  with  glad  surpnae,  by  secret  tpell 
Of  some  kind  sase,  the  patron  of  his  toils, 
A  visionary  paradise  disclosed. 
Amid  the  dubioua  wild ; — With  streams,  and  shades. 
And  airy  songs,  the  endumted  landacaj^  smiles. 
Cheers  his  long  labours,  and  renews  his  frame."* 

The  philosophic  use  of  the  term  sensation 
does  not  necessarily  imply,  what,  in  its  popu- 
lar use,  is  considered  almost  as  involved  in 
it;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  su- 
perfluous to  warn  you,  that  it  is  not  Confined 
to  feelings  which  are  pleasurable  or  painful, 
but  extends  to  every  mental  affection  that  is 
the  immediate  consequence  of  impression  on 
our  organs  of  sense, — of  which  mental  states 
or  affections,  many,  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  by  far  the  greater  number,  are  of  a  kind 
that  cannot  be  termed  either  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable. Of  the  objects  of  sight,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  of  such  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, how  few  are  there,  at  which  we 
look,  either  with  pleasure  or  with  pain, — ^if 
we  except  that  indirect  pleasure,  which,  in 
particular  cases,  they  may  afford,  as  commu- 
nicating to  us  information  that  is  valuable  in 
itself,  or  as  gratifying  even  our  idlest  curiosi- 
ty. To  take  one  of  the  most  striking  cases 
of  this  sort :  Though  we  may  derive,  from 
the  perusal  of  a  work  that  interests  us,  the 
purest  delight,  it  is  a  delight  resulting  only 
from  the  conceptions  which  the  author,  in 
consequence  of  the  happy  contrivance  of  sjrm- 
bolic  characters,  has  been  able  to  transfuse. 


as  It  were,  firom  his  own  mind  into  ours ;  but, 
durii^  all  the  time  of  the  perusal,  sensations, 
almost  iBnumerable,  have  been  eidted  in  us 
by  the  separate  diaracters  with  which  the 
pages  are.  covered,  that  have  never  milled 
even  the  finntest  direct  pleasure  with  the  ge- 
neral emotion  which  they,  and  they  alone, 
have  indirectly  produced. 

«  I  ^>prehend,*'  auys  Dr  Beid,  **  that,  be 
sides  the  sensations  that  are  either  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  there  is  still  a  greater  number 
that  are  indifferent.  -  To  these  we  give  so 
little  attention  that  they  have  no  name,  and 
are  immediately  ibigot,  as  if  they  had  never 
been ;  and  it  requires  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds  to  be  convinced  of  their 
existence.  For  this  end,  we  may  observe, 
that,  to  a  good  ear,  every  human  voice  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  odiers.  Some  voices 
are  pleasant,  some  disagreeable ;  but  the  ht 
grei^r  part  can  neither  be  said  to  be  one  or 
the  other.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
other  sounds,  and  no  less  of  tastes,  smells, 
and  colours ;  and  if  we  consider,  that  our 
senses  are  in  continual  exercise  while  we  are 
awake,  that  some  sensation  attends  every  ob- 
ject they  present  to  us,  and  that  familiar  ob- 
jects seldom  raise  any  emotion,  pleasant  or 
painful, — ^we  shall  see  reason,  besides  the 
agreeable  and  disagreeable,  to  admit  a  third 
class  of  sensations  that  may  be  called  indif- 
ferent. The  sensations  tliat  are  indifferent 
are  far  from  being  useless.  They  serve  as 
signs  to  distinguish  things  that  mffer;  and 
the  information  we  have  concerning  things 
external  comes  by  their  means.  Thus,  if 
a  man  had  no  ear  to  receive  pleasure  from 
the  harmony  or  melody  of  sounds,  he  would 
still  find  the  sense  of  hearing  of  great  utility : 
Though  sounds  gave  him  nei^er  pleasure 
nor  pain,  of  themselves,  they  would  give  him 
much  useful  information ;  and  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  sensations  we  have  by  all  the 
other  senses. '*• 

It  is  as  signs,  indeed,  far  more  than  as 
mere  pleasures  in  themselves,  that  our  sensa- 
tions are  to  us  of  such  inestimable  value.  Even 
in  the  case  to  which  I  before  alluded,  of  the 
symbolic  or  arbitrarv  characters  of  a  language, 
when  we  consider  all  the  important  purposes 
to  which  these  are  subservient,  as  raising  us 
originally  from  absolute  barbarism,  and  sa- 
ving us  from  relapsing  into  it,  there  might  be 
an  appearance  of  paradox  indeed,  but  there 
would  be  perfect  truth  in  asserting,  that  the 
sensations  which  are  themselves  indifferent, 
are  more  precious,  even  in  relation  to  happi> 
ness  itself,  than  the  sensations  which  are 
themselves  accompanied  with  lively  delight, 
or  rather,  of  which  it  is  the  very  essence  to 
be  delightful.    Happiness,  though  necessarily 


•  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  493— 5 '4. 
TheKixed  soul^  v.  505;  Kxplui;s,  v  508 i  and  Sjiells, 


•  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Efs^ay  lie.  IC 
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tufolYing  pretent  pleMure,  is  the  direct  or  in- 
<iireet»  and  often  the  very  distant,  result  of 
feelings  of  every  kind,  pleasurable,  painful,  and 
indifferent  It  is  like  the  beautiful  profusion 
of  flowers  which  adorn  our  summer  fields. 
In  our  admiration  of  the  foKage,  and  the 
bkMsoms,  and  the  pure  airs  and  sunshine,  in 
which  they  seem  to  live,  we  almost  forget 
the  daikness  of  the  soil  in  which  their  roots 
•re  spread.  Yet  how  much  should  we  err, 
if  we  were  to  consider  them  as  deriving  their 
chief  nutriment  from  the  beams  that  shine 
around  them,  in  the  warmth  and  light  of  which 
we  have  wandered  with  joy.  That  delight- 
ful radiance  alone  would  have  been  of  httle 
efficacy,  without  the  showers,  from  which,  in 
those  very  wanderings,  we  have  often  sought 
shelter  at  noon ;  or  at  least  without  the  dews, 
which  were  unheeded  by  us,  as  they  fell  si- 
lently and  almost  insensibly  on  our  evening 
walk. 

With  the  common  division  of  our  sensa- 
tions into  five  classes, — those  of  smell,  taste, 
hearing,  sight,  touch,  we  have  been  bmiliar, 
almost  from  our  childhood,  and  thoug^  the 
classification  may  be  far  from  perfect,  in  re- 
ference to  our  sensations  themselves,  con- 
sidered Mmply  as  affections  of  the  mind,  it  is 
suffidentW  accurate  in  reference  to  the  mere 
oigans  of^ sense;  for,  though  our  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold,  in  one  very  important  re- 
spect, which  is  afterwards  to  be  considered 
by  us,  have  much  less  resemblance  to  the 
other  sensations  which  we  acquire  by  our  or- 
gans of  touch,  or  at  least  to  sensations  which 
we  are  generally  supposed  to  derive  from  that 
oigan,  than  to  sensations  which  we  receive  by 
the  medium  of  other  organs,  our  sensations 
of  smell  and  sound  for  example — still,  as  they 
arise.from  an  affection  of  the  same  organ,  they 
maybe  more  conveniently  referred  to  the  same 
than  to  any  other  dass ;  since,  if  we  quit  that 
obvious  line  of  distinction  which  the  difference 
of  oi^gans  affords,  we  shall  not  find  it  easy  to 
define  them  by  other  lines  as  precise. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  arbitrary  division 
or  arrangement  which  we  may  form  either  of 
our  sensations  themselves,  or  of  the  oigans 
that  are  previously  affected,  the  susceptibility 
of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
affected  by  the  changes  of  state  in  our  mere 
bodily  organs,  must  be  reg^ed  as,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  ofprimar^  value  in  our 
mental  constitution.  To  the  mdividual,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  all  the 
things  which  are  around  him,  however  near 
or  a&r;  because  it  is  trulv  that  by  which 
alone  all  things  near  or  abr  become  Imown  to 
him.  It  constitutes,  by  this  mutual  rektion 
which  it  establishes,  a  nower  of  more  than 
magic  agencv,  before  which  the  great  gulf, 
that  appeared  to  separate  for  ever  the  worlds 
of  matter  and  of  spirit,  disappears, — which 
thus  links  together  substances,  that  seemed, 
in  their  nature,  incapable  of  any  common  | 


bond  of  union, — and  which,  bringing  the 
whole  infinity  of  thnigs  within  the  sphere  of 
our  own  min(^  communicates  to  it  some 
faint  sediblanoe  of  the  onmipresenoe  of  its 
Author.  **  What  is  that  organ,*'  savs  an  elo- 
quent French  writer,  speaking  of  the  eye,— 
**  what  is  that  astonishing  oigan,  in  which  ail 
objects  arquire,  by  turns,  a  successive  exist- 
ence,— ^where  the  spaces,  the  figures,  and  the 
motions  that  surround  me  are  as  it  were 
created,— where  the  stars,  that  exist  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  millions  of  leagues,  be- 
come a  purt  of  myself, — and  where,  in  a  single 
half  indi  of  diameter,  is  containexi  the  uni- 
verse ?"  This  power  of  external  sense,  which 
first  awakes  us  into  life,  continues,  ever  after, 
to  watch,  as  it  were,  round  the  life  which  it 
awoke,  lavishing  on  us  perpetual  varieties  of 
instruction  and  delight ;  ana  if^  from  the  sim- 
ple pleasures,  and  simple  elementary  know- 
led^  which  it  immediatelv  affords,  we  trace 
its  mfluence,  throi^  all  the  successive  feel- 
ings to  which  it  indirectly  gives  rise,  it  may 
be  «ud  to  exist,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  aiid 
moral  transmutation,  in  the  most  refined  uid 
ethereal  of  all  our  thoughta  and  emotioiia. 
What  Qmj  says  of  it,— in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  beautiful  fragment  De  Prindpiis 
Cogitandi,  addressed  to  his  friend  West,  is 
not  too  higha  panegyric,— that  every  thing  de- 
lightful and  amiable,  friendship,  and  fancy,  and 
wisdom  itself,  have  their  primaiy  source  In  iu 


QiiaiK|u«m 


Noo  ilia  2rw*  primordU  tnotus, 
dabunt.  Ltttum  vd  amabile  qutcquid 
•  •da 


oMur,  tnhit  hinc  ortum ;  noc  suigit  ad  aura* 
Irent  umul«  evcntuaque  Mcnndoit 


Uiauun 

Siiin  CA  ooMpk . 
ioe  vaxic  viui  artei^  ac  mollior  usua. 
Duke  etamkati*  vinclum :  Sapientladte 
H  ine  roaeum  aooemlit  lumen,  vultfuiue  aereno. 
Humanaa  apeiit  mentea,  nova  gaudia  roooatraus. 
IQa  ctian,  que  te  (miriioi)  nocbeaque  dioque 
AaaiduA  fovit  inqdniu  linguamque  aequantein 
Tenperal  in  numooa,  atque  horaa  muioet  inariei, 
Aurea  non  aUa  ai  )acUt  ongtne  Muaa."  • 

So  much,  indeed,  of  human  knowledgei 
and  of  all  that  is  valuable  and  delightful  in 
human  feelmg,  involves  these  elementuy  seii- 
sations,  as  it  were  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  themselves,  that  one  ot 
the  most  acute  of  modem  French  metaphy- 
sicians, and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all 
the  philoaophera  of  the  French  metaphy*''* 
school,  who  are  his  followers,  have  considered 
the  whole  variety  of  human  consciousnes^  i 
as  mere  sensation  variously  transfonncd ;  | 
though,  in  stating  the  nature  of  this  transfor.  ^ 
mation,  and  the  difference  of  the  sensations 
as  transformed  from  the  primary  fonns  of\ 
mere  external  feeling,  they  have  not  been  so  , 
explicit  as  the  assertora  of  a  system  so  pan- 
doxical  ought  assuredly  to  have  been,    t^^ 


•  Uh.  I.  V.  IS-SS^and  88-31. 
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the  Ulades  of  this  rery  j^vilent  theory  of 
die  mind,  however,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
eamined  by  as  liiliy,  I  need  not  at  present 
make  any  remarks. 

ThoQgfa  this  ezcesd^'e  umplificatioa  of  the 
phenomena  of  human  thought  and  ieeling  is, 
bowevcr,  fiv  more  than  the  phenomena  truly 
>Uow,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  all  the 
vaneties  of  our  consdousneas,  thou^  not 
mere  transformations  of  external  sense,  are, 
vhen  traced  to  their  source,  the  results  of 
sensation,  in  its  various  original  forms.  In 
inquiring  into  the  phenomena  of  our  senses, 
tlien,  we  b^n  our  inquiry  where  knowledge 
itself  begins ;  and  though  the  twilight,  whidi 
hangs  over  this  first  opening  of  intellectual 
life,  is  perhaps  only  a  presage,  or  a  part  of 
that  obscurity  which  is  to  attend  the  whole 
tnck  of  human  investigation,  it  stiU  is  twilig:ht 
only,  not  absolute  darkness.  We  can  dis- 
cover much,  though  we  cannot  discover  all ; 
and  where  absolute  discoveiy  is  not  allowed, 
there  is  still  left  to  us  a  probabili^^  of  con- 
jecture, of  which,  in  sudi  limited  circum- 
stancea,  even  philosophy  may  justly  avail  her- 
self without  depaitii^  from  her  legitimate  pro- 
viDce. 


whidi  are  more  strictly  termed  the  organs  of 
sense ;  as  it  is  there  the  immediate  ofcrjects, 
or  external  causes  of  sensation,  the  particles 
of  light,  for  example,  in  vision,  or  of  odour  in 
smell,  arrive,  and  oome,  as  it  were,  into  con- 
tact  with  the  sensorial  substance.  Eu^  organ, 
as  you  well  know,  has  objects  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate ; 
and  since  the  blind  are  still  sensible  of  sound, 
the  deaf  of  colour,  and  both  of  smell,  and 
taste,  and  touch,  there  must  evidently  be 
some  difference,  either  in  the  sensorial  sub- 
stance itself,  which  is  difiiised  over  the  differ- 
ent oigans,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  dtfbrion, 
and  exposure  in  the  different  oigans,  from . 
which  this  striking  diversity  of  their  relative, 
sensibilities  proceeds.  The  nervous  matter, 
however,  considered  separately  from  the  coats 
in  which  it  is  envelopeo,  is  of  the  same  half 
fibrous,  but  soft  and  pulpy  texture,  as  the 
substance  of  the  brain  itself,  and  is  in  perfect 
continuity  with  that  substance,  forming,  there- 
fore, with  it,  what  may  be  considered  as  one 
mass,  as  much  as  the  whole  brain  itself  mav 
be  considered  as  one  mass ;  which  has,  indeed. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

B&IEF  MOnCB  OF  THE  CORFOBSAL  FAKT  OF 
THE  TBOCBSS,  IN  SENSATION. 

The  mental  phenomena,  of  the  dass  which 
is  at  present  under  our  consideration,  being 
those  whidi  arise  in  consequence  of  certain 
previous  affections  of  our  organs  of  sense,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  teke  some  notice 
of  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process ;  though 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the 
hat  part  of  the  process,  the  mental  affection 
onh,  which  truly  belongs  to  our  science, — 
m  that,  if  this,  in  all  its  varieties,  had  been 
the  result  of  any  other  species  of  affections  of 
orpam  constituted  in  any  other  manner, — as 
long  as  there  was  the  regular  correspondence 
of  certain  mental  affections  with  certain  or- 
ganic affections, — the  philosophy  of  mind 
^fwM  have  con^ued  precisely  the  same  as 
now.^  Our  systems  of  anatomy,  and  of  the 
paysioktgy  of  our  mere  bodily  frame,  would 
indeed  have  been  different, — but  not  that 
more  intimate  physiology  which  relates  to  the 
functions  of  the  animatyig  spirit,  whose  pre- 
sence is  life,  and  without  which  our  bodily 
.  frame,  b  all  its  beautiful  adaptation  of  parts 
to  psrta^  is  a  machine  as  inert  and  powerless 
*>  the  separate  atoms  that  compose  it. 

The  great  eslential  organ  ot  all  sensation 
tt  the  brain  with  its  appendages,  particularly 
t^  nerves  that  issue  from  it  to  certain  organs 


for  its  chief  seat  the  great  cavity  of  the  head ; 
the 

"  Supens  bominlfl  sedea*  aieemqueoercM ; 
Namquc  illie  potuit  sottum,  et  sua  templa  aMsavU, 
Mensanimi;**— • 

bat  wluch  extends,  by  innumemble  ramifica- 
tions, over  the  whole  surfiice,  and  through 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  The  mind, 
in  that  central  brain  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
reside,  communicating  with  all  these  extreme 
bnuH^es,  has  been  compared,  by  a  very  ob- 
vious but  a  very  beautiful  similitude,  to  thii 
parent  Ocean,  receiving  from  innumerable  dis* 
tances  the  waters  of  its  filial  streams  ; 

<*  Ac  uti  longliimiii  deioenduot  montibus  amnes, 
VeUvolui  Tunidt,  flavcDtiaque  lodtu  arene, 
£uphratcM|ue,  Taguaaue,  et  apitao  flumine  Gangei^ 
Lndas  qaiique  Buat  ▼olvenf,— cunftque  Mmoro 
In  mareDronuDpunt ;  hos  mogno  aodinis  In  autro 
Exdpit  Oocanus,  natorumque  online  lonfo 
Dona  reoqgnoKit  Yenientiim,  ultr6que  tercnat 
Coeniteam  fadem,  et  dimuo  mannore  ridec 
Haud  alitor  •pedes  propenutt  ae  infene  novelke 
Certatlm  menti."t 

In  the  bnun  itself,  the  anatomist  is  able  to 
show  us,  with  perfi^ct  clearness,  many  com. 
plicated  parts,  which  we  must  beleve  to  be 
adapted  for  answering  particular  purposes  in 
the  economy  of  life ;  but  when  we  have  gazed 
with  admiration  on  all  the  wonders  which  hia 
dissecting  hand  has  revealed  to  us,  and  have 
listened  to  the  names  with  which  he  most  ac- 
curately distinguishes  the  little  cavities  or  pro- 
tuberances which  his  knife  has  thus  laid  open 
to  our  view,  we  are  still  as  ignorant  as  bemr« 


«  Gray  de  Prindp.  Coglt  Lib.  t.  t. 
t  IMd.  LIk  1.  T.  5i^. 
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of  the  purticakr  pmposet  to  which  such  va- 
rieties of  fonn  are  subservient ;  and  our  only 
eonsoktion  is, — ^for  there  is  surely  some  com- 
fort in  being  only  as  ignorant  as  the  mof^t 
learned, — that  we  know  as  much  of  the  dis- 
tinct uses  of  the  parts  as  the  anatomist  him- 
self, who  exhibits  them  to  us,  and  teaches  us 
how  to  name  them.  A  structure  in  every 
respect  different,  though  assu(edly  less  fit  than 
the  pcesent,  which  has  been  chosen  by  infi- 
nite wisdom,  might,  as  &r  as  we  know,  have 
answered  exactly  the  same  end ;  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  our  ignorance  on  the 
subject  is  complete.  The  only  physiological 
facts  of  importance,  in  reference  to  sensa- 
tion, are,  that  if  the  nerves,  which  termiiute 
in  particular  oigans,  be  ^[reatly  diseased,  the 
sensations  whidi  we  ascnbe  to  those  particu- 
kr  oigans  cease ;  and  cease  in  like  manner, 
if  the  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  the  brun  be 
destroyed,  bv  cutting  them  in  any  part  of  their 
course ;  or  i(  without  loss  of  absolute  conti- 
nuity, their  structure  in  any  part  of  their  course 
be  impaired  by  pressure,  whether  firom  tight 
ligatures  drawn  around  them  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment,  or  from  natural  morbid  causes. 
In  short,  if  the  brain  and  nerves  be  in  a  sound 
state,  and  certain  substances  be  applied  to 
certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system, — as,  for 
instance,  sapid  bodies  to  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves  of  taste,  or  light  to  that  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  forms  what  is  termed 
the  retina, — there  is  then  instant  sensation  t 
and  when  the  brain  itself  is  not  in  a  sound 
state  to  a  certain  extent,  or  when  the  nerve 
ivhich  is  diffused  on  a  particular  oigan  is, 
either  at  this  extremity  of  it,  or  in  any  part  of 
its  course,  to  a  certain  degree  impaired,  then 
there  is  no  sensation,  though  the  same  exter- 
nal causes  be  applied.  This  very  slight  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
sensation  takes  place,  and  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  does  not  take  place,  is  all  the 
knowledge  which  physiology  affords  us  of  the 
corporeal  part  of  the  process ; — and  it  is  like- 
ly to  .continue  so  for  ever, — at  least  in  all  the 
more  important  respects  of  our  ignorance, — 
since  any  dianges  which  occur  in  the  corpus- 
cular motion,  and  consequent  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  corresponding  with  the  di- 
versities of  feeling  during  those,  particular 
states, — if  such  corpuscular  motions  or  chan- 
ges do  really  take  place,— are  probably  far 
too  minute  to  be  observable  by  our  oigans ; 
even  though  we  could  lay  open  all  the  inter* 
nal  parts  of  the  brain  to  complete  observa- 
tion, without  destroying,  or  at  all  affecting, 
the  usual  phenomena  of  life  : — 

In  «*  following  life  through  emtura  we  ditsccc. 
We  low  it.  In  the  moment  we  detect.  "• 


•  Popf'i  Eaaay  on  Men,  Ep  II.  171—177. 


Indeed,  we  are  not  able  to  do  even  so 
much  as  this ;  for  life  has  alreadv  vanished, 
long  before  we  have  come  upon  tne  vcige  of 
its  secret  precincts.  It  is  like  a  Magician, 
that  operates  at  a  distance  on  every  side,  but 
still  keeps  himself  apart,  within  a  narrow  cir- 
cle. If  we  remain  without  the  circle,  we  may 
gaze  with  never-ceasing  admiration  on  the 
wonden  that  play  in  rapid  succession  before 
our  eyes.  But  if  we  rush  within,  to  force  an 
avowal  of  the  secret  eneigy  that  produces  them, 
the  enchanter  and  the  enchantments  alike  are 
fled. 

The  brain,  then,  and  the  varioos  nerves  of 
sense  in  continuity  with  it,  may,  when  taken 
together,  be  considered  as  forming  one  great 
organ,  which  I  would  term  briefly  the  senso- 
rial organ,  essential  to  life,  and  to  the  imme- 
diate production  of  those  mental  phenomena 
which  constitute  our  sensations,  and,  perhaps, 
too,  modifying  in  some  measure,  direcdy  or 
indirectly,  all  the  other  phenomena  of  the 
mind. 

**  Dum  mem  alma  caput  cerebrique  pelatia  ceL«a 
Oocupat,  et  fkmulot  lublimb  dirigit  arta% 
£t  fiwili  Imperio  ner^onun  flecCit  habe  lu, 
Illiua  ad  numm  icnNU  extranea  renim 
Bxplorant  dgna,  et  etudio  exemplarla  lido 
Ad  domlnam  adducunt :  vel  qui  itatione  Jocantor 
Vidna,  capitiaque  tuentur  limina,  ooelli* 
NaiCM^ue,  auriculKque,  et  ria  arguta  palati ; 
Vel  qui  per  totam  cumt  tpano  agmine  moltm 
Tutus,  ad  extremat  speculator  ccMiiorieoras. 
His  senaim  auzUiis  instructa  fldeubus,  olivi, 
l^ens  humilis  nulloque  Jacena  iqgloria  cvltu 
Caroeria  in  tenebris  mox  sese  attoUlt  in  aura& 
Dives  c^Nim  rariarum,  et  »ideni  soandit  Olyui 

Of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  this 
great  sensorial  organ  with  the  sentient  mind, 
we  never  shall  be  able  to  imderstand  more 
than  is  involved  in  the  simple  fact,  that  a  cer- 
tain affection  of  the  nervous  system  precedes 
immediately  a  certain  affection  of  the  mind. 
But,  though  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  this 
species  of  mutual  succession  of  bodily  and 
mental  changes,   as  peculiarly  inexplicable, 
from  the  very  different  nature  of  the  substan- 
ces which  are  reciprocally  affected,  it  is  truly 
not  more  so  than  any  other  case  of  succession 
of  events,^  where  the  phenomena  occur  in  sub- 
stances that  are  not  different  in  their  proper- 
ties, but  analogous,  or  even  absolptelysimilar ; 
since,  in  no  one  instance  of  this  kind,  can  we 
perceive  more  than  the  uniform  order  of  the    j 
succession  itself;  and  of  changes,  the  succes-    i 
sions  of  which  are  all  absolutely  inexplicable,    | 
or,  in  other  words,  absolutely  simple,  and  un- 
susceptible therefore,  of  further  analysis,  none 
can  be  justly  said  to  be  more  or  less  so  than 
another.     That  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mere     , 
particles  of  the  broijl,  shoidd  be  folloned  by     | 
a  change  of  state  of  the  sentient  mind,  is  truly 
wonderful  ;  but  if  we  consider  it  stricdy,  we     j 
shall  find  it  to  be  by  no  means  more  wonder-     | 
ful  than  that  the  arrival  of  the  moon,  st  a 
certain  point  of  the  heavens,  should  Tender 
the  sute  of  a  body  on  the  sui&ce  of  our 
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eiitfa  di&re&t  from  what  it  otherwise  would 
ntuntty  be,  or  that  the  state  of  every  par- 
tide  of  oar  globe^  in  its  relative  tendencies 
of  gxavititioi^  should  be  instantly  changed, 
as  it  unquestionably  would  be,  by  the  des- 
truction of  the  most  distant  satellite  of  the  t 
most  distant  planet  of  our  system,  or,  proba- 
\Ay  too,  by  the  destruction  even  of  one  of 
those  nxnoteat  of  stars,  which  are  illuminat- 
ing their  own  system  of  planets,  so  fiir  in  the 
depth  of  infinity  that  their  light, — to  borrow 
a  well-known  illustnition  of  sidereal  distance, 
—may  never  yet  have  reached  our  earth  since 
the  moment  at  which  they  darted  forth  their 
first  besDis  on  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
We  believe,  indeed,  with  as  much  confidence, 
that  one  event  will  uniformly  have  for  its 
consequent  another  event,  which  we  have  ob- 
served to  follow  it,  as  we  believe  the  simple 
fiict  that  it  has  preceded  it  in  the  particular 
case  observed.  But  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  sequence,  as  a  mere  iact  to  be  re- 
membered,and  the  expectation  of  future  simi* 
hr  sequences,  as  the  result  of  an  original  law 
of  our  belief  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind, 
whether  the  sequence  of  changes  be  in  mind 
or  in  matter,  singly  or  redproailly  in  both. 

What  the  nature  of  the  change  is,  that  is 
produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  nerve,  it  is 
beyond  oi|r  power  to  state,  or  even  to  guess; 
and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  afiection  of  the  nerve  is  communi- 
cated, or  is  supposed  to  be  communicated,  to 
the  biain.  But  that  some  affiection  is  gradU' 
ally  propagated,  from  the  one  to  the  other,  so 
as  to  render  the  change  in  the  state  of  the 
brain  subaequent,  by  a  certain  interval,  to  the 
change  in  the  state  of  the  nerve,  is  universal- 
ly bdieved.  In  applying  to  this  change  the 
term  ts^refsuni,  a  term  indeed  which  had 
been  in  common  use  before,  Dr  Reid  is  care- 
ful to  point  out  the  reason  for  which  this 
term  appears  to  him  preferable  to  others; 
and  though  I  confess  that  the  word  seems  to 
me  to  convey  too  much  the  notion  of  a  pe- 
culiar well  known  species  of  action, — that 
which  consists  in  producing  a  certain  configu- 
ration of  the  object  impressed,  corresponding 
irith  the  figure  of  the  mipressing  object,  the 
very  notion  that  has  had  so  pernicious  an  ef- 
fect in  the  theory  of  perception ;  and  thoiqs^h 
1  conceive  the  simple  term  change  or  affhetUm 
to  be  iJl  which  is  safely  admissible,  as  long  as 
the  nature  of  the  particular  chang»*  is  abso- 
lutely unknown ; — still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  impression  is  a  term  a  little  more  gene- 
ral than  the  other  names  of  action  to  which 
Dr  Reid  alludes,  and  therefore  preferable  to 
them,  in  the  present  case. 

'*'  There  is  sufficient  reason,**  he  says,  **  to 
condode,  that,  in  perception,  the  object  pro- 
duces some  change  in  the  organ;  that  the 
organ  produces  some  change  upon  the  nerve ; 
and  that  the  nerve  produces  some  change  in 
the  brain.     And  we  give  the  name  of  an  im- 


pression to  those  changes,  because  we  have 
not  a  name  more  proper  to  express,  in  a  ge- 
neral manner,  any  change  produced  in  a  body 
by  an  external  cause,  without  speofyiog  the 
nature  of  that  change.  Whether  it  be  prea- 
sure,  or  attraction,  or  repulsion,  or  vibration, 
or  something  unknown,  for  which  we  have 
no  name,  stiU  it  may  be  called  an  impression. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  particular  kind  of  thb 
change  or  impression,  philosophers  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  thing  at  alL*** 

That  the  word  inqfre$tum  is  not  so  free,  aa 
Dr  Reid  supposes,  from  that  hypothetical 
meaning  which  he  wished  to  avoid,  I  have 
aheady  remarked.  But  the  reason  assigned 
by  him  for  his  preference  of  it,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  just  one ;  since  a  phrase  which  expresa- 
es  the  least  possible  kxiowledge,  most  he  al« 
lowed  to  be  the  best  suited  to  human  igno- 
ranee, — that  ignonmoe  which,  not  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  intellect  only,  but  in  whatever 
track  of  science  we  may  proceed,  and  what- 
ever truths  we  may  proudly  discover  in  our 
wapr,  StiU  meets  us  at  the  end  of  every  path, 
as  if  to  mock  at  once  our  weakness  and  our 
pnde, — and  which  seems  to  us  to  be  every- 
where, because  it  is  wherever  we  are  our- 
selves. The  splendour  of  nature,  as  it  exists 
in  itself,  is,  if  I  mav  speak  figuratively,  like 
sunshine  on  a  boundless  plain,  on  the  flowen 
and  herbage  of  which,  though  there  be  innu- 
merable varieties  of  colour,  there  is  brillian- 
cy in  alL  But  the  misfortune  isi,  that,  as  soon 
as  we  have  approached  near*  enough  to  distm- 
guish  the  diversity  of  tints^  their  brilhancy  is 
so  obscured  by  our  very  approach  to  them, 
that  their  nice  diversities  are  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable ;  as  if  man  could  not  move  along 
without  throwing  his  own  shadow  on  every 
thing  before  him. 

When  I  say,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  that  change,  which  is  propagated 
along  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  I  speak  in  refer- 
ence to  an  opinion  that  is  universal  But  \ 
though  it  may  be  improbable,  it  is  certainly  1 
&r  fiom  impossible,  that  there  is  really  no  ' 
such  progressive  communication  as  this  which 
is  supposed.  The  brain  and  nerves,  though, 
from  the  difiierence  of  names,  you  might  be 
led,  perhaps,  to  consider  them  as  distinct,  I 
have  already  said,  are  not  separate  oigans, 
but  are  in  continuity  with  each  other,  at  least 
as  much  as  various  parts  of  the  brain  itself, 
which  are  comprehended  under  that  single 
term,  can  be  said  to  be  continuous.  When 
taken  together,  they  form  what  is  truly  one 
complicated  sensorial  orguiy — ^the  organ  of  al' 
our  sensations,  according  to  the  different 
states  in  which  the  organ  exists,  or  the  differ 
ent  parts  of  it  which  are  chiefly  affected.  In 
hearings  for  example,  a  certain  state  of  that 


•  On  tlu!  InleUectual  Powen.  EMty  il.  chap,  it 
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put  of  the  Mniorial  oi|pMi  which  oonstitutet 
the  enditory  iierveir-4n  vision, «  eeftain  itate 
of  that  put  of  it,  which  oomtitutes  the  optic 
itenree»  is  necessary  to  sensation, — and,  m 
hoth  cases,  according  to  the  nniTenal  snppo- 
sition  on  the  su^ect,  aU  or  part  of  the  bnin 
Ukewise  must  exist  in  a  certain  state,  of  which 
we  know  nothing  more,  than  that  it  is  follow- 
ed, in  the  one  case,  by  the  sensation  of  sound, 
in  the  other  case  by  that  of  sight  The  con- 
nexion of  the  mind  with  the  bodily  frame, — 
which  must  be  equally  inexplicable  on  every 
supposition  that  can  be  formed, — is  not  sup- 
posed, by  any  philosopher,  to  depend  on  the 
state  of  a  mnpe  physical  point  of  the  brain 
alone ;  and,  if  it  extend  to  more  than  one 
such  point,  there  is  nothing,  in  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  itself,  independently  cf  ex- 
perience, which  necessarily  limits  it  to  one 
portion  of  the  complex  sensorial  organ  more 
than  to  another, — to  the  particles  of  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the  brain,  for  example,  more  than 
to  those  of  the  nerve  itself.  It  is  experience, 
then,  to  which  we  are  referred ;  and  experi- 
ence, though  it  shows  that  certain  nerves  are 
not  essential  to  life,  nnce  life  continues  equal- 
ly after  they  may  have  been  impaired,  or  even 
destroyed,  is  far  from  showing  that  an  affec- 
tion of  them  is  not  essential  to  sensation,  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  particdar  sensation ; 
nor  does  it  afford  even  tne  slightest  evidence 
to  justify  the  belief  that  the  only  use  of  the 
nerve  is  to  communicate  a  certain  affection 
to  the  brain,  which  affection  of  the  mere  cen- 
tral  part  of  the  sensorial  organ  would,  of  it- 
self, immediately  induce  sensation,  though 
the  nerves  were  annihibted  in  the  preceding 
instant.  The  sensation  may  be  the  imme- 
diate effisct,  not  of  the  state  of  tiie  brain  only, 
but  of  the  state  of  the  brain  and  of  any  parti- 
cular nerve  considered  as  ensting  together  at 
themoment;  in  the  same  manner,  as,  by  those 
who  ascribe  the  immediate  origin  of  sensation 
to  the  mere  brain,  exclusive  of  its  nervous 
appendages,  it  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
state,  not  of  one  physical  point  of  the  central 
brain,  but  on  the  stete  of  many  such  co-exist- 
ing  points.  We  know  not  to  what  extent, 
in  the  great  sensorial  oigan,  this  chai^  is  ne- 
cessary ;  but  we  believe,  that,  to  some  extent, 
it  is  necessary ;  and  the  Question  is,  whether, 
in  the  whole  portion  so  affected,  the  affection 
be  produced  by  a  succession  of  changes,  pro^ 
pagated  from  part  to  part  ?  This  ma^,  per- 
naps,  be  the  more  probable  supposition; — 
but  whatever  may  be  the  comparative  proba- 
bility or  improbability,  it  certainly  has  not 
been  demonstrated  by  observation  or  experi- 
ment ;  nor  can  there  be  said  to  be,  a  priorii 
any  absurdity  in  the  opposite  supposition,  that 
the  sensorial  affection,  to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  necessary,  is  not  progressive,  but  im- 
mediate,—-that,  as  Umg  as  the  sensorial  organ 
( under  which  term  I  comprehend,  as  I  have 
already  frequently  repeated,  not  the  brain 


merely,  but  also  its  nervons  appendages,  that 
exist  m  apparent  continuity  with  the  biain,) 
is  unimpaired  by  accident  or  disease,  the  pre- 
sence or  the  immediate  object  of  sense,  at  the 
external  orain,  which,  on  every  snppositjon, 
must  be  fc&med  by  some  sensorial  change  of 
stete,  is  instantly  fiottowed  bjr  that  general 
chan^  of  state  of  the  intennl  oigan,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  is  neeeaaaiy  to  aensa- 
tion,  in  the  particular  case ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  presence  of  a  celestial  body,  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  heavens,  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  change  of  state  in  the  whole 
graviteting  particles  of  our  globe ;  the  change 
in  any  long  line  of  these  gravitating  particles 
being  not  communicated  from  each  to  each, 
but  depending  only  on  the  presence  of  the 
distant  sun  or  planet ;  and  beginning  in  the 
most  remote  particles  of  the  line,  at  the  veiy 
same  instant,  as  in  that  which  is  nearest,  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  An  instant  change, 
in  the  long  line  of  sensorial  particles, — ^if  the 
affection  of  a  long  line  of  these  particles  be 
necessaij, — on  the  presence  of  a  particular 
object,  IS  not  more  improbable  in  itself,  than 
this  instant  and  universal  influence  <^  giavita- 
tetion,  that  varies  with  aU  the  varying  posi 
tions  of  a  distant  object 

But  is  it,  indeed,  certain,  that,  in  sensation, 
there  is  an  affection  of  the  central  brsin, 
whether  immediate  or  progressive  ?  Is  it  not 
possible,  at  least,  or  more  than  possible,  that 
the  state  of  the  mind,  when  we  perceive  co- 
lours and  sounds,  may  be  the  immediate  con- 
sequent of  the  altered  stete  of  that  part  of  the 
sensorial  oigan  which  forms  the  oqiansion  of 
the  nerve  in  the  eye  or  ear  ?  Thesensations 
must  be  supposed,  in  every  theory,  to  be  the 
consequente  of  states  induced  in  some  senso- 
rial particles,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the 
mere  names  of  brain  and  nerve,  invented  by 
ourselwes,  and  the  notions  which  we  have 
chosen,  without  evidence,  to  attach  to  these 
mere  names,  which  woukl  marie  the  senso- 
rial particles  in  the  nervous  expanse  itself  as 
less  fitted  to  be  the  imme<fiate  antecedents  of 
sight  and  hearing,  than  the  similar  sensorisl 
particles  in  anyportion  of  the  oentrsl  msss 
of  the  brain,  lliere  is  no  reason,  in  short,  a 
priori,  for  supposing  tint  a  state  of  the  senso- 
rial particles  ot  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  sensation,  and  that  the  sensation  must  be  the 
effect  of  a  state  equally  unknown,  of  apparent- 
ly similar  particles,  in  that  other  part  of  the 
general  sensorial  organ,  which  we  have  deno- 
minated the  brsin.  Sensation,  indeed,  is  pre- 
vented by  decay,  or  general  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  by  separation  of  the  nerve,  or  pres 
sure  on  it,  in  any  part  of  ite  course.  But  it 
is  lar  from  improbable,  that  these  csuses, 
which  must  evidentiy  be  injurious  to  the  or'' 
gan,  may  act,  merely  by  preventing  that  sound 
stete  of  the  nerve  which  is  necessary  for  sen- 
sation, and  which,  in  an  oigau  so  very  deli- 
cate, may  be  affected  by  die  slightest  infli»- 
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aiees, — bj  infliiences  fiir  tlighter  than  may 
usamllj  be  expected  to  resolt  from  such 
aa  injiirj  of  Buch  a  part.  The  nerves  and 
bnin  together  ibrm  one  gieat  oi^gan ;  and  a 
aound  state  of  the  whole  oi^n,  even  from 
the  maalogy  of  other  grosser  organs,  may  well 
be  sfipposed  to  be  necessary  for  the '  healthy 
state  and  perfect  frinction  of  each  separate 
part. 

I^  mdeed,  the  appearance  of  the  brun  and 
nerves  were  such  as  marked  them  to  be  pe- 
cttliariy  fitted  for  the  communication  of  mo- 
taon  of  any  sort,  there  might  be  some^  pre- 
sumption, firom  this  very  circumstance,  in  la> 
Tonr  of  the  opinion  that  sensation  takes  plaee 
only  after  a  progressive  series  of  affections  o( 
socne  sort,  propagated  along  the  nerve  to 
the  interior  brain.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  nature,  both  of  the  substance 
of  the  nerves  themselves,  and  of  the  soft  and 
lax  substance  in  which  they  are  looselv  em- 
bedded, renders  them  very  ill  adapted  for  the 
communication  of  nice  varieties  of  motion, 
and  gives  some  additional  likelihood,  there- 
ftiie,  to  the  supposition  that  affections  of  the 
sensorkl  organ,  so  distinct  as  our  sensations 
are  from  each  other,  and  so  exacthr  corres- 
p^mding  with  the  slightest  changes  of  external 
objects,  do  not  depend  on  the  progressive 
communication  of  fsint  and  imperceptible  mo- 
tion, in  circumstances  so  un&vourable  to  the 
nnintemipted  progress  even  of  that  more 
powerful  motion  which  can  be  measured  by 
the  eye.  In  a  case  so  doubtful  as  this,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  intervening  changes  sup- 
posed by  philosophers, — ^if  such  a  progressive 
series  of  motions  do  really  take  pla^, — are 
confessed  to  be  beyond  our  observation,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  a  just  sense 
of  the  limits  which  nature  has  opposed  to  our 
search,  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  or  even 
perhaps  with  that  fiiint  species  of  belief  which 
we  give  to  mere  probability.  My  conjectuies 
on  the  subject,  therefore,  I  state  simply  as 
conjectures,  and  nothing  more. 

U,  indeed,  what  is  but  a  mere  conjecture 
could  be  shown  to  be  well  founded,  it  would 
add  another  case  to  the  innumerable  instances, 
in  whidi  philosophers  have  laboured,  for  ages, 
to  exphiin  what  did  not  exi8t^--contentiiig 
themselves,  after  their  long  toil,  with  the  skill 
and  industry  which  they  have  exhibited,  in  re- 
movingdifficuldes,  which  theyhadbefore,  with 
great  dull  and  industry,  placed  in  their  own 
way.  <*  I  am  not  so  much  convinced  of  our 
raifical  ignorance,"  says  an  ingenious  writer, 
«  by  the  things  that  are,  of  which  the  nature 
is  hid  from  us,  as  by  the  things  that  are  not, 
of  which  notwithstanding  we  contrive  to  give 
a  very  tolerable  account ;  for  this  shows  that 
we  are  not  merely  without  the  principles  which 
lead  to  truth,  but  that  there  are  other  principles 
in  our  nature,  whidi  can  accommodate  them- 
selves very  well,  and  forin  a  close  connexion 
viixh  what  is  positively  false." 


But  whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  re* 
movinff  this  supposed  link  of  the  corporeal 
part  of  the  process  of  sensation,  there  is  ano- 
ther prior  Unk,  which  it  appears  to  me  of 
great  importance  to  sqiarate  from  the  chain. 
I  allude  to  the  distinction  which  is  commonly 
made,  of  the  objects  of  sense,  as  acting  them- 
selves on  our  oigans,  or  as  acting  through 
what  is  termed  a  medium. 

"  A  second  kw  of  our  nature,'*  says  Dr 
Reid,  '*  regarding  perception  is,  that  we  per- 
ceive no  object,  unless  some  impression  is 
made  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  either  by 
the  immediate  application  of  the  object  or 
bv  some  medium  which  passes  between  the 
object  and  the  oigan.  Li  two  of  our  senses, 
to  wit,  touch  and  taste,  there  must  be  an  im- 
mediate application  of  the  object  to  the  organ* 
In  the  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at 
a  distance,  but  still  by  means  of  a  medium,  by 
which  some  impression  is  made  upon  the  or- 
gan. The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the 
nostrils  with  the  breath,  are  the  medium  of 
smell ;  the  undulations  of  the  air,  are  the  me 
dium  of  hearing ;  and  the  rays  of  light  pass- 
ing from  visible  objects  to  the  e^e,  are  the 
medium  of  sight.  We  see  no  object,  unless 
rays  of  light  come  from  it  to  the  eye.  We 
hear  not  the  sound  of  any  body,  unless  the 
vibrations  of  some  elastic  medium,  occasion- 
ed by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  sounding 
body,  reach  our  ear.  We  perceive  no  smelC 
unless  the  effluvia  of  the  smeUing  body  enter 
into  the  nostrils.  We  perceive  no  taste,  un  - 
less  the  sapid  body  be  applied  to  the  tongue; 
or  some  jpart  of  the  organ  of  taste.  Nor  do 
we  perceive  any  tangible  quality  of  a  body,  un- 
less it  touch  the  hands,  or  some  part  of  our 
body."' 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  these  cases  of  a  sup 
posed  medium  which  Dr  Reid  considers  as 
forming  so  important  a  distinction  of  our  sen- 
sations, the  real  object  of  sense  is  not  the 
distant  object,  but  that  which  acts  immedi- 
ately upon  the  organs, — the  light  itself,  not 
the  sun  which  beams  it  on  us, — ^tbe  odorous 
particles,  which  the  wind  has  wafted  to  us 
from  the  rose,  not  the  rose  itself  upon  its 
stem, — the  vibrations  of  the  air,  within  our 
ear,  not  the  cannon  that  is  fired  at  the  dis- 
tance of  miles.  The  light,  the  odour,  the 
vibrating  air,  by  which  alone -our  senses  are 
affected,  act  on  our  nerves  of  sight,  of  smell, 
and  hearing,  with  an  influence  as  direct,  and 
as  litde  limited  in  the  kind  of  action,  as  thai 
with  which  the  fruit,  which  we  eat  or  handle, 
acts  on  our  nerves  of  taste  or  touch*  This 
influence  of  the  objects  immediately  external 
is  all  in  which  our  oigans  of  sense,  and  con- 
sequentiy  the  mind,  as  the  mindple  of  mere 
sensation,  is  concerned.     The  reference  to 


«  Ou  the  Ixitellectual  Powen,  Emajt  II-  duqp.  II. 
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the  distant  sun,  or  rose,  or  cannon,  wliich 
alone  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  medium  in  any 
of  these  cases,  is  the  effect  of  another  princi- 
ple of  our  intellectual  nature, — the  principle 
of  association,  or  suggestion, — ^that  is  after- 
wards to  be  considered  by  us,  without  which, 
indeed,  our  mere  transient  sensations  would 
be  comparatively  of  little  value  ;  but  which,  as 

>  a  quality  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  by  which  the 
mind  becomes  instantly  sentient,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  certain  change  produced  in  the 
state  of  its  sensorial  oigan. 

Since,  however,  precisely  the  same  series 
of  changes  must  take  place  in  nature,  whether 
we  class  the  sun,  the  flower,  the  cannon,  as 
the  objects  of  sense,  or  merely  the  light,  the 
odorous  particles,  and  the  vibrating  air,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  distinction  now 
made  is  only  a  verbal  one,  of  no  real  impor- 
tance. But  it  will  not  appear  such  to  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  different  theories 
of  perception  which  we  are  afterwards  to  re- 
view ;  many  of  which,  that  have  had  the  great- 
est sway,  and  a  sway  the  most  &tal  to  the 
progress  of  intellectual  philosophy,  appear  to 
ffie,  to  have  arisen  entirely,  or  at  least  chiefly 
from  this  very  misconception  as  to  the -real 
external  object  of  sense.  It  is  sufiicient  at 
present  to  allude  to  the  eflect  which  the  mere 
distance  of  the  supposed  object  must  have 
had,  in  giving  room  to  all  the  follies  of  ima- 
gination to  fill  up  the  interval 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark 
by  the  way,  that  though  I  do  not  conceive 
the  bodies,  which  act  tibrough  a  medium,  as 
it  is  said,  to  be  the  real  objects  of  the  parti- 
cular sense ; — the  immense  orb  of  the  sun, 
for  example,  in  all  its  magnitude,  to  be  the 
object  of  that  small  organ  by  which  we  are 
sensible  of  light ;  or  the  cannon,  which  exists 
we  know  not  where,  to  be  the  object  of  that 
oigan  by  whidi  we  are  sensible  of  sound ; — 
I  am  still  far  from  objecting  to  the  popular 
and  very  convenient  phraseology,  by  whidi  we 

r  speak  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  hearing  the  can- 
non— a  phraseology  that  expreasea  briefly  a 
reference,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed but  by  a  veryawkwaid  drcumlocution, 
and  to  make  any  innovation  in  which  would  be 
as  absurd  as  to  reject  the  popular  phrases  of 
the  8un*8  rising  and  setting  merely  because 
they  are  inconsistent  with  our  astronomical 
belief.  The  most  rigid  philosophy  can  re- 
quire no  more,  than  that,  when  we  talk  of  the 
sun's  actual  setting,  we  should  mean,  by  it, 
only  a  certain  position  relative  to  that  great 
luminary  at  which  the  earth  arrives  in  its  di- 
umal  revolution,— and  that,  when  we  talk  of 
seemg  it  descend,  we  should  mean  nothing 
more,  than  that  we  see  light  of  a  oertam  bril- 
liancy, horn  which  we  infer  the  existence  and 
relative  position  of  the  orb  that  has  project- 
ed it 


I  have  been  led  into  these  observations,  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  corporeal  process 
which  precedes  sensation,  by  the  desire  of  re- 
moving, as  much  as  possible,  any  obscurity  in 
which  your  notions  on  the  subject  might  be 
involved, — as  I  know  well  the  influence  which 
even  a  slight  confusion  in  our  notion  of  any 
part  of  a  complicated  process  has,  in  spreading^ 
as  it  were,  its  own  darkness  and  perplexity 
over  parts  of  the  process  which  otherwise  we 
should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  comprehend* 
ing.  You  might  think,  that  you  knew  less 
distinctly  tlie  mental  sensation  itself  because 
you  knew  only  obscurely  the  series  of  bodily 
changes  that  precede  sensation;  but  still  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  the  last 
link  of  the  corporeal  cham, — the  ultimate  af- 
fection of  the  sensorial  organ,  in  whatever 
manner  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  af- 
fected,— immediately  antecedent  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  mind,  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
that  with  which  nature  has  united  the  corres- 
ponding change  in  our  mental  fiame.  This 
mysterioiis  influence  of  our  bodily  on  our  men- 
tal part,  has  been  poetically  compared  to  that 
which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  exercise  on  a 
lyre,  that  formed  part  of  a  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian statue  of  Memnon,  which  was  said  to  be- 
come musical  when  struck  with  its  heams  ; 
and  though  the  poet  has  extended  the  simili- 
tude, beyond  our  mere  elementary  sensations, 
to  the  complex  perception  of  beauty,  it  is  still 
a  very  happy  illustration — as  for  as  a  v  ere  po^ 
etic  image  can  be  an  illustration — of  the  power 
which  matter  exercises  over  the  lutfrnonies  of 
mmd  :— 

"  For,  as  old  MemnonV;  image,  long  renownM 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  toucti 
Of  Titan%  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
('onsenting,  sounded  through  the  warblii^  air 
Unbidden  strains,— even  so  did  Nature^^  band. 
To  certain  species  of  external  things 
Attune  the  finor  organs  of  the  mind. 
So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers. 
Or  of  sweet  sound,  or  fair  prop<ntion*d  f»«rm, 
Hie  ffcace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light, 
ThiilJs  through  Imagination's  tender  Arame, 
From  nerve  to  nerve.    AU  naked  and  alive. 
They  catch  the  spreading  raya;  Ull  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring. 
To  that  harmonious  movement  ftom  without 
Renxmsive.    Then  the  duum,  by  Fate  prepar'd. 
Diffuses  its  enchantment.*    Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains,  and  Elysian  groves. 
And  vales  of  bUss !  the  Intellectual  Power 
Bends  ftom  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear. 
And  smiles ;  the  Passions,  gently  soothed  away. 
Sink  to  divine  repose ;  and  Love  and  Joy 
Alone  are  waking.''.t 

When  we  consider  the  variety  of  our  feel- 
ings thus  wonderfully  produced, — ^the  plea- 
sures, and,  still  more,  the  inexhaustible  know- 


I 


«  "  Then  the  charm,"  dec  to  "  enchantment.**  ftom 
Che  second  form  of  the  Poem.  The  oanresponding  clause 
in  the  first  form,  ftom  which  all  the  xest  of  the  quot» 
tion  is  taken,  is  this, 

*'  Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
DiflFUses  its  endiantment.'* 
t  PlMSUies  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  109^181 
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k  (edge,  which  arise,  by  this  mysterious  hanno- 
by,  from  the  imperceptible  affection  of  a  few 
ptfticles  of  nervous  matter,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  be  impressed  with  more  than  ad- 
mintion  of  that  Power,  which  even  our  igno- 
rance, that  is  scarcely  capable  of  seeing  any 
thing,  is  yet,  by  the  greatest  of  all  the  bounties 
of  heaven,  able  to  perceive  and  admire.  In 
the  creation  of  this  internal  world  of  thought, 
the  Divine  Author  of  our  being  has  known 
how  to  combine  infinity  itself  with  that  which 
may  almost  be^oonsidexed  as  the  most  finite 
of  things ;  and  has  repeated,  as  it  were,  in 
every  mind,  by  the  almost  creative  sensibili- 
ties with  which  He  has  endowed  it,  that 
simple  but  majestic  act  of  omnipotence,  by 
which,  or^nally.  He  called  £rom  die  rude  ele- 
ments of  chaos,  or  rather  from  nothing,  all  the 
splendid  glories  of  the  universe. 


LECTURE  XX. 

PARTICULAa  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  SENSA- 
TIONS— NAMELESS  TJUBES  OF  SENSATIONS — 
SENSATIONSOF  SMELL — OFTAST^ — OF  HEAR- 
ING. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  portion  of  my  last  Lec- 
ture, Gentlemen,  was  employed  in  illustrating 
the  corporeal  part  of  the  process  of  perception, 
which,  thougW  less  immediately  connected 
with  our  Science  than  the  mental  part  of  the 
process,  is  still,  from  its  intimate  connexion 
with  this  mental  part,  not  to  be  altogether  ne- 
glected by  the  intellectual  inquirer.  The  im- 
portance of  clear  notions  of  the  mere  organic 
changes  is,  indeed,  most  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  very  false  theories  of  perception 
which  have  prevailed,  and  in  some  measure 
still  prevail ;  and  which  evidently,  in  part  at 
least,  owe  their  origin  to  those  confused  no- 
tions, to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  Lecture, 
of  the  objects  of  perception,  as  supposed  to 
operate  at  a  distance  through  a  medium,  and 
of  complicated  series  of  chiuiges  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  nerves  and  brain. 

In  considering  the  Phenomena  of  our  Mind, 
as  they  exist  when  we  are  capable  of  making 
them  subjects  of  refiection,  I  mentioned  to 
you,  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  although  we 
pave  to  encounter  many  additional  difficulties, 
in  consequence  of  early  associations,  that  mo- 
<iify  for  ever  after  our  original  elementary 
feelings  with  an  influence  that  is  inapprecia- 
ble by  us,  because  it  is  truly  unperceived, 
^ere  are  yet  some  advantages,  whidi,  though 
mey  do  not  fully  compensate  this  evil,  at  least 
enable  us  to  nuke  some  deduction  from  its 
amount  The  benefit  to  which  I  allude,  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  class  of  phenomena  which 
we  are  now  ccmsidering, — a  class,  indeed, 
which  otherwi&e  we  shoidd  not  have  regarded 


as  half  so  comprehensive  as  it  trul^  is,  since, 
but  for  our  previous  belief  of  the  existence  of  a 
permanent  and  independent  system  of  exter- 
nal things  acquired  from  other  sources,  we         -4^ 
should  Imve  classed  by  far  the  greater  number  ' 

of  the  feelings,  which  we  now  refer  to  sense 
among  those  which  arise  spontaneously  in  the 
mind,  without  any  cause  external  to  the  mind 
itself. 

Though  the  sensations,  which  arise  firom 
affections  of  the  same  oigan, — as  those  of 
warmth  and  extension  for  example,  or  at  least 
the  feeling  of  warmth  and  m  tactual  feelings 
that  is  commonly  supposed  to  invi^ve  exten- 
sion, firom  affections  of  the  same  nerves  of 
touch, — are  not,  in  every  case,  more  ana- 
logous to  each  other  than  the  sensations  which 
arise  from  affections  of  different  organs, — and 
though,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  sensations 
alone,  therefore,  without  reference  to  their 
organs,  we  might  not  form  predsely  the  same 
classification  as  at  present, — the  division,  ac- 
cording to  the  organs  a&cted,  in  most  cases 
corresponds,  so  exactly,  with  that  which  we 
should  make,  in  considering  the  mere  sensa- 
tions as  affections  of  the  mind,  and  affords  in 
itself  a  principle  of  classification,  so  obvious 
and  definite,  that  we  cannot  hesitate,  in  pre- 
ferring it  to  any  other  which  we  might  attempt 
to  form.  In  the  arrangements  of  every  science, 
it  is  of  essential  consequence,  that  the  lines 
of  difference,  which  distinguish  one  class  from 
anotheis  should  be  well  mariced ;  and  this  ad- 
vantage is  peculiarly  important  in  the  science 
of  mind,  the  objects  of  which  do  not,  as  in 
the  other  great  department  of  nature,  outlast 
inquiry,  but  are,  in  every  case,  so  very  sha- 
dowy and  fugitive,  as  to  flit  from  us  in  th«> 
very  glance  that  endeavours  to  catch  their  al- 
most imperceptible  outline. 

In  examining,  then,  according  to  their  or- 
gans, our  classes  of  seiisations ; — and  consi- 
dering what  feelings  the  organic  affections  ex- 
cite at  present,  and  what  we  may  suppose  them 
to  Ipive  excited  originally,— ^I  shall  begin  with 
those  which  are  most  simple,  taking  them 
in  the  order  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing, — 
not  so  much,  from  any  hope  that  the  in- 
formation,  which  these  afford,  will  throw  any  , 
great  light  on  the  more  complex  phenome- 
na  of  sight  and  touch,  as  because  the  con- 
sideration  of  them  is  easier,  and  may  pre- 
pare you  gradually  for  the  difficult  analysis, 
which  awaits  us  afterwards,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  those  more  perplexing  phenomena. 

I  begin,  then,  with  the  consideration  of 
that  very  simple  order  of  our  sensations  which 
we  ascribe  to  our  organ  of 


The  organ  of  bmell,  as  you  well  know,  is 
principally  in  the  nostrils,— 4md  partly  also  in 
some  continuous  cavities  on  which  a  portiou 
of  the  olfKtory  nerves  is  diffused. 
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Doeta  !«▼«■  emptan  aont,  Pancfaalft  qinlct 
Vara  nOTO  mtb$iat,  Floneve  quod  oaeida  ftagimnt 
RoMlda,  cum  Zephyri  fiutiiii  lub  vcapcrU  hurt 
Retpoadct  ▼otM,  moUonqueaviimtaiaoKm.* 


When  the  particles  of  odour  affect  our  nenret 
of  smell,  a  certain  state  of  mind  is  produced, 
Tarving  with  the  nature  ci  the  odoriferous 
bodv.  The  mere  existence  of  this  state  is 
all  the  information  which  we  could  originally 
have  received  firom  it,  if  it  had  been  excited 
previouslv  to  our  sensations  of  a  different 
dus.  But,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it 
seems  immediately  to  communicate  to  us 
much  more  important  information.  We  are 
not  merely  sensible  of  the  particular  feeling, 
but  we  refer  it,  in  the  instant, — almost  in 
the  same  manner,  as  if  the  reference  itself 
were  involved  in  the  sensation, — to  a  rose, 
hemlock,  hone^uckle,  or  any  other  substance, 
agreeable  or  disagreeable ;  &e  immediate  pre- 
sence or  vicinity  <^  which  we  have  formeriy 
found  to  be  attended  with  this  particular  sensa- 
tion. Thepowerofmakingthe  reference,  how- 
ever,  is  unquestionably  derived  from  a  source 
different  firoin  that  from  which  the  mere  sen- 
sation is  immediately  derived.  We  must 
previously  have  seen,  or  handled,  the  rose,  the 
hemlock,  the  honevsuckle;  or  if,  without 
making  this  particular  reference,  we  merely 
consider  our  sensation  of  smell  as  caused  by 
some  unknown  object  external  to  our  mind,  we 
must  at  least  have  previously  seen  or  handled 
some  other  bodies,  which  excited,  at  the  same 
time,  sensations  analagous  to  the  present 
If  we  had  been  endowed  with  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  with  no  other  sense  whatever,  the  sensa- 
tions of  this  class  would  have  been  simple 
feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which  we  should 
as  little  have  ascribed  to  an  external  cause, 
as  any  of  our  spontaneous  feelings  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  that  are  equally  U»ting  or  equally 
transient.  Even  at  present,  luter  the  con- 
nexion of  our  sensations  of  frsgiance  with 
the  bodies  which  we  term  frsgnmt,  has  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  fixed  in  our  mind  by  in- 
numerable repetitions,  we  still,  if  we  attend 
to  the  process  of  the  reference  itself  are  con- 
scious  of  a  suggestion  of  remembrance,  and 
can  separate  the  sensation,  as  a  mere  feeling 
of  the  mind,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
ject or  extenial  cause  of  the  sensation,  whidi 
seems  to  us  a  subsequent  state  of  the  mind, 
however  close  the  succession  may  be.  In- 
deed,  what  is  there  which  we  can  discover  in 
*he  mere  sensation  of  fragrance,  that  is  itself 
significant  of  solidity,  extension,  or  whatever 
we  may  regard  as  essential  to  the  existence 
of  things  without  ?  As  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  our  being,  it  may  suggest  to  us  the 
necessity  of  some  cause  or  antecedent  of  the 


•  Gray  de  Friocipuf  Cogitaadi,  Lib.  I.  v.  120—134. 


I  dumge.  But  it  is  iar  from  implying  the  neoes* 
sity  of  a  coqwraal  cause  ;-7«n7  niore  than 
such  a  direct  ooipoceal  cause  is  implied  in  any 
other  modification  of  our  beings  intellectual 
or  moral, — ^in  our  belief,  for  examine,  of  the 
most  abstract  truth,  at  which  we  may  have 
arrived  by  a  slow  developement  of  proposition 
after  proposition,  in  a  prooesa  of  internal  re- 
flective aiudysis, — or  in  the  most  refined  and 
sublime  of  our  emotions,  when,  without  think- 
ing of  any  one  of  the  objects  around,  we  have 
been  meditating  on  the  Divini^  who  formed 
them — himself  the  purest  of  spiritual  existen- 
ces. Our  belief  of  a  of  external  things, 
then,  does  not,  as  fiu*  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  nature  of  the  feelings,  arise  fix>m  our  sen- 
sations of  smell,  more  than  irom  any  of  our 
interna!  pleasures  or  pains ;  but  we  chtss  our 
sensations  of  smell  as  sensations,  because  we 
have  previously  believed  in  a  system  of  external 
things,  and  have  found,  bv  unifoim  experience, 
that  the  introduction  of  some  new  external 
body,  either  felt  or  seen  by  us,  was  the  ante- 
cedent of  those  states  of  mind  which  we  de- 
nominate sensations  of  smell,  and  not  of  those 
internal  jpains  or  pleasures,  which  we  there- 
fore distinguish  firom  them,  as  the  spontane- 
ous affections  of  our  own  independent  mind 

TASTE. 

With  the  (Migan  oi  taste  joa  are  all  suffi- 
ciently acQuainted.     In  considering  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  presents,  in  the  peculiar  sen- 
sations that  directly  flow  firom  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  some  little  ab^nsction  horn  the 
sensation  of  touch,  which  accompanies  them 
in  consequence  of  the  immediate  application 
of  the  tangible  sapid  body  to  the  organ ;  but 
the  sensations,  thus  co-existing,  are  so  veiy 
different  in  themselves,  as  to  be  easily  distin- 
guishable.    When  the  organ  of  taste  is  io  a 
sound  state,  the  application  of  certain  sub- 
stsnces  produces,  immediately,  that  change  or 
affection  of  the  sensorial  oigans  which  is  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  change  or  affec- 
tion of  the  sentient  mind.     In  our  present 
state  of  knowledge,  we  immediately  refer  this 
simple  sensation  tp  something  which  is  bitter 
or  sweet,  or  acrid,  or  of  some  other  denomi- 
nation of  sapid  quality ;  and  we  have  no  hesi* 
tation  in  classing  the  sensations  as  sensatioat, 
— effects  of  laws  of  action  that  belong  jointly 
to  matter  and  mind,— not  as  feelings  that  arise 
in  the  mind,  from  its  own  independent  con- 
stitution.   But,  if  we  attend  sufiiciently  to 
the  feeling  that  arises  in  the  case  of  taste,  we 
shall  find,  however  immediate  the  rekrence 
to  a  sapid  body  may  seem  to  be^  that  it  is 
truly  successive  to  the  simple  sensation,  and 
is  the  mere  suggestion  of  former  experience, 
when  a  body  previously  recognised  by  us  as 
an  external  substance,  was  applied  to  our  ot- 
gan  of  taste ; — ^in  the  same  manner,  as,  when 
we  see  ashes  and  dying  embers,  we  immeoi- 
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mdy  bifer  KMne  previous  combustion,  iHiieh 
VF  could  not  have  inferred,  if  combustion  it- 
Kif  had  been  •  phenomenon  altogether  un- 
known to  us.  In  the  simple  sensation  which 
precedes  the  reference,^ — the  mere  pleasure  of 
sweetness  or  the  mere  pain  of  bitterness — • 
there  is  nothing  whidi  seems  to  mark  more 
^stinctly  die  presence  of  honey  or  worm- 
wood, or  any  simihu*  external  substance,  than 
in  any  of  our  joys  or  sonows  to  wUch  we 
have  HOC  gma  a  naow;  and  diere  can  be 
no  doubt,  that,  if  the  particular  feeling  which 
we  now  term  joy,  and  the  particular  feeling 
which  we  now  term  sorrow,  had  been  excited, 
whenever  we  knew,  from  other  sources,  that 
certain  bodies  were  applied  to  the  tongue,  we 
ihofdd  b«ve  oonsidered  these  mtemal  feelings 
as  sensations,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  woid, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  re- 
gard, as  sensations,  the  feeling  which  we  term 
sweetness,  and  the  feeling  which  we  term 
bitterness ;  because,  like  these  sensations,  they 
could  not  have  fiuled  to  suggest  to  us,  by  the 
commcm  influence  <^  association,  the  presence 
and  direct  coincidence  of  the  object  without 
In  the  case  of  taste,  therefore,  as  in  the  case 
of  smelly  we  could  not,  from  the  simple  sen- 
sationa,---if  these  alone  had  been  given  to  us, 
— have  derived  any  knowledge  of  an- external 
world  of  substances  extended  and  resisting ; 
hot  we  consider  them  as  sensations,  in  the 
strict  philosophic  meaning  of  the  term,  be- 
cause we  have  previously  acquired  our  belief 
of  an  external  workL 

It  may  be  remarked,  of  these  two  classes 
of  sensations,  now  considered,  that  they  have 
a  greater  mutual  resembhuice  than  our  sensa- 
tions of  any  other  kind.  It  is  only  a  blind 
man  who  thinks  that  what  is  called  scoriet  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  but  there  are 
tastes  which  we  consider  as  like  smells,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  consider  them  to  be  like 
other  tastes ;  and  if  we  had  not  acquired  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  our  difier- 
ent  origans,  and  had  yet  known  that  smells 
and  tastes  arose  from  external  causes  act- 
ing upon  some  one  or  other  of  these,  we 
should  probably  ha#e  been  gready  ptizzled, 
m  many  cases,  in  our  attempt  to  refer  the 
particular  sensation  to  its  particular  oi^gan. 

In  considering  the  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  our  oigans  of  smell  and  taste,  the 
mere  plessures  which  they  directiy  afibrd,  as 
a  part  of  the  general  happiness  of  life,  are  to 
be  regarded,  from  their  frequent  occurrence, 
as  ofno  inconsiderable  amount.  The  fragrance 
of  the  fields  enters  Isr^y  into  that  obscure 
but  delightful  group  of  images,  which  rise  in 
our  minds  on  the  m«n  names  of  quring,  sum- 
mer, the  country,  and  seems  to  represent  the 
very  form  of  ethereal  purity,  as  if  it  were  the 
breath  of  heaven  itself. 

If  we  imagine  all  the  innumerable  flowers 
which  nature  pours  out,  like  a  tribute  of  in- 
cense to  the  God  who  is  adorning  her,  again 


to  be  stripped,  in  a  single  moment,  of  their 
odour,  tlM>ugh  thev  were  to  retain  all  their 
bri^t  diversities  or  colouring,  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  were  deprived  of  a  spirit  which  ani- 
mates them, — how  cold  and  dead  vrould  they 
instantiy  become, — and  how  much  should  we 
lose  of  that  vernal  joy,  which  renders  the 
kson  of  hlosaoms  aimost  a  new  life  to  our- 
selves. 

«« la  vain  dMcoldai  Mom  aloft 
Waves  her  deiMiMpangled  wing; 

With  Tenndl  cheek  md  whupnlaft 
She  wooc  the  tardy  Spring  i 

TIU  April  ataru  and  ealb  around 

The  Sleeping  fragranoe  from  the  ground.*** 

It  is  by  this  delightful  quality  that  the  tribes 
of  vegetidile  life  seen}  to  hold  a  sort  of  social 
and  spiritual  communion  with  us.  It  is,  as  , 
it  were,  the  voice  with  which  they  address 
us,  and  a  voice  which  speaks  only  of  happi^ 
ness.  To  him  who  walks  among  the  flowers 
which  he  has  tended, 

"  Each  odoriArotts  leaf. 
Each  opening  blo«om,  flredy  hreathn  abro«t 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  lU  sweets.* 

The  pleasures  of  the  sense  of  taste,  in  the 
moderate  enjoyment  of  which  there  is  nothing 
reprehensible,  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  asso- 
ciated with  fiunily  happiness.  To  have  met 
frequenUy  at  the  same  board,  is  no  small 
part  of  many  of  the  delightful  remembrances 
of  friendship ;  and  to  meet  again  at  the  same 
board,  after  years  of  absence,  is  a  pleasure 
that  almost  makes  atonement  for  the  long  and 
dreary  interval  between.  In  some  half-dvi- 
lized  countries,  in  which  the  influence  of  sim- 
ple feelings  of  this  kind  is  at  once  more  forci- 
ble itself,  and  less  obscured  in  the  confusion 
of  ever-varying  frivolities  and  passions,  this 
hospitable  bond  forms,  as  you  well  know,  one 
of  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  obligation, 
sufficient  often  to  check  the  impetuosity  of 
vindictive  passions  which  no  other  remem- 
brance could,  in  the  moment  of  fury,  restrain. 
Had  there  been  no  pleasure  attached  to  a  re- 
past, independent  of  the  mere  relief  from  the 
pain  of  hunger,  the  coarse  and  equal  food 
would  probably  have  been  taken  by  each  in- 
dividual apart,  and  might  even,  like  our  other 
animal  necessities,  have,  been  associated  with 
feelings  which  >vould  have  rendered  solitude  a 
duty  of  external  decorum.  It  would  not  be 
easy,  even  for  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  trace  a  simple  cause  through  all  its 
remotest  operations,  to  say,  how  much  of 
happiness,  and  how  much  even  of  the  warm  ten- 
derness of  virtue,  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
change  of  manners,  which  should  simply  ^)ut 
an  end  to  the  social  meal ;  that  meal  whic|]k 
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now  cajla  all  the  members  ot  a  fiunily  to  siu- 
pend  their  cares  for  a  while,  and  to  enjoy 
that  cheerliibess  which  is  best  reflected  from 
others,  and  which  can  be  permanent  only 
when  it  is  so  reflected,  from  soul  to  soul,  and 
from  eye  to  eye. 

One  very  important  advantage,  more  di- 
rectly obvious  tlum  this,  and  of  a  kind  which 
ever^  one  may  be  disposed  more  readily  to 
admit,  is  afibrded  by  our  senses  of  smell  and 
taste,  in  guiding  our  selection  of  the  substances 
which  we  take  as  alimentary.  To  the  other 
animals,  ^  whose  senses  of  this  order  are  so 
much  quicker,  and  whose  instincts,  in  accom- 
modation to  their  want  of  general  language, 
and  consequent  difficulty  of  acquiring  know, 
ledge  by  mutual  communication,  are  provi- 
dentially allotted  to  theifl  in  a  degree,  and  of 
a  kind  uir  surpassing  the  instincts  of  the  slow, 
but  noble  reflector,  man,  these  senses  seem 
to  furnish  immediate  instruction  as  to  the 
substances  proper  for  nourishment,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  which  would  be  noiious. 
To  man,  however,  who  is  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  affections,  more  beneficial  to  nim  than 
any  instinct  of  his  own  could  be,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  do  this  primarilv, 
and  of  themselves,  though  in  the  state  m 
which  he  is  brought  up,  instructed  with  re- 
spect to  every  thing  noxious  or  salutary,  by 
those  who  watch  constantly  over  him  in  the 
early  period  of  his  life,  and  having,  therefore, 
no  necessity  to  appeal  to  the  mere  discrimi- 
nation of  his^  own  independent  oivans,  and, 
still  more  as  in  the  artificial  state  of  thiogs  in 
which  he  lives,  his  senses  are  at  onee  per- 
plexed and  palled,  by  the  variety  and  confu- 
sion of  luxurious  preparation,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  far  his  primary  instincts, — if  it 
had  not  been  the  high  and  mevitable  dignity 
of  his  nature  to  rise  above  these, — might,  of 
themselves,  have  operated  as  directors.  But, 
whatever  their  primarv  influence  may  be,  the 
secondary  influence  of  his  organs  of  taste  and 
srndl  is  not  the  less  important  When  we 
have  once  completely  learned  what  substances 
are  noxious,  and  what  are  salutary,  we  then, 
however  similar  they  ma^  be  in  their  other 
sensible  qualities  discrimmate  these  as  often 
as  they  are  again  presented  to  us,  by  that 
taste  or  smell,  which  they  affect  with  differ- 
ent sensations ;  and  our  acquired  knowledge 
has  thus  ultimately,  in  guiding  our  choice, 
the  force  and  the  vivacity  of  an  original  in- 
9itinct. 

HBABINO. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  I  may  ap- 
ply to  them  the  same  remark,  which  has  been 
already  applied  to  t^e  phenomena  of  the  senses 
before  considered.  They  are  classed  by  us, 
as  sensations,  merely  in  consequence  of  our 
previous  belief  in  the  existence  of  those  exter- 


jiial  bodies,  the  rootioa  of  wtudi  we  hav« 
(known  to  be  followed  by  sioiilar  feelings. 
i  Our  mind  begins  suddenly  to  exist  in  a  cer- 
tain state;  and  we  call  this  state jojr  mtotrow, 
without  supposing  that  it  depends  on  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  any  external  object.  *  It 
begins  again  to  exist,  iu  a  different  state,  and 
we  say  that  we  hear  a  flute^  referring  the  feel- 
ing immediately  to  an  external  cause.    But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  making  this 
reference  in  the  one  cases  and  not  in  the  other, 
we  are  influenced  by  experience,  and  by  ex- 
perience alone.     If  we  suppose  ourselves  en- 
dowed with  the  single  senae  of  hearing,  and 
incapable,  therefore^  of  having  previously  seen 
or  felt  the  flute  which  is  breathed  before  us, 
or  any  other  extended  and  resisting  object 
whatever,  we  mav  imagine  the  mere  sound  to 
recur,  innumerable  times,  without  discovering 
any  mode  by  which  it  can  give  us  more  know- 
ledge than  we  should  receive  from  a  similoi 
recurrence  of  any  internal  joy  or  sorrow 
That  we  should  be  able  to  refer  it  to  a  body 
such  as  we  now  mean,  when  we  speak  of  a 
flute,  u  manifestly  impossible ;  since  this  im- 
plies knowledge  of  solidity,  and  form,  and  co- 
lour, which  could  not  be  acquired  without 
touch  and  s^t     But  there  seems  even  no 
reason  to  think  that  we  should  refer  it  to  aiiy 
external  cause  whatever,  unless,  indeed,  such 
a  reference  necessaril^acoompanied  every  feel- 
ing, which  we  know  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
since  we  have  manv  internal  pleasures,  no; 
more  like  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  which  we  do  not  refer  to  any 
thing,  separate  or  separable,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  our  o^vn  mind.     In  hearing,  there- 
fore, as  in  taste  and  smell,  we  do  not  derive 
from  its  sensations  our  knowledge  of  things 
external,  but,  in  consequence  of  our  knowledge 
of  things  external,  we  regard  these  feelings  as 
sensations,  in  the  common  phikwophic  mean- 
ing of  that  term. 

Simple  as  our  sense  of  hearing  may  seem, 
it  affords  a  striking  specimen  of  that  almost 
infinite  variety,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  closest  resemblance ;  and  the  notion  which 
we  may  form  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
sound,  is  perhaps  not  more  vast,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  wander  over  its  boundless  discre- 
pancies, than  when  we  hmit  ourselves  to  its 
greatest  similarities,  in  a  single  word  of  a  lan- 
guage, or,  in  that  which  we  might  be  inclined 
at  first  to  regard  as  simplicity  itself  a  single 
musical  tone. 

"  A  flute,  a  violin,  a  hautboy,  and  a 
French  horn,**  it  has  been  truly  renuoked, 
*'  may  all  sound  the  same  tone,  and  be  easWy 
distinguishable.  Nay,  if  twenty  human  voices 
sound  the  same  note,  and  with  equal  strength, 
there  will  still  be  some  diflerence.  The  same 
voice,  while  it  retains  its  proper  distmctions, 
may  be  varied  manv  ways,  by  ^**°^*V^ 
health,  youth  or  age,  leanness  or  fatness,  good 
or  bad  humour.   The  same  words,  spoken  by 
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hntgaen  and  natiYesy  nay,  bj  different  pn>- 
finees  of  the  same  nadon,  may  be  veiy  easily 
distingwinhed."* 

M>lien  we  speak  of  the  value  of  this  sense 
■sa  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  it  is  to  it  we  are  indirect- 
ly indebted  for  the  use  of  verbal  language, — 
tint  power  so  peculiarly  distinctive  of  man, 
that,  in  the  poetical  phraseology  of  one  cele- 
brated country,  it  ^ve  him  his  name  as  a  di- 
ader  of  the  void,  in   other  words,  an  ut- 
t«rer  of  articulate  sounds.      If  we  consider 
fpeech  simply  as  a  medium  of  the  reciprocal 
expression  of  present  feelings  to  the  little  so- 
ciety of  citizens  and  friends  of  which  we  are 
a  pert,  even  in  this  limited  view,  of  what  in- 
estimabie  value  does  it  appear !     To  commu- 
nicate to  every  one  around  us,  in  a  single  mo- 
ment, the  happiness  which  we  feel  ourselves, 
— to  express  the  want  which,  we  have  full 
confidence,  will  be  relieved  as  soon  as  it  is 
known, — or  to  have  the  still  greater  privilege 
of  bein^  ourselves  the  ministers  of  comfort  to 
wants,  vrhich  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
relieved  by  us,  because  they  could  not  have  been 
discoreredy — when  the  heart  which  we  love 
is  we^ed  down  with  imaginary  grief,  to  have 
it  in  our  power,  by  a  few  simple  sounds,  to 
convert  anguish  itself  into  rapture, — these  are 
surely  no  slight  advantages;  and  yet,  com- 
pered with  the  benefit  which  it  affords  to  man 
as  an  intellectual  bdng,  even  thede  are  incon- 
siderable.    To  be  without  language,  spoken 
or  written,  is  almost  to  be  wi^out  thought ; 
and  if^  not  an  individual  only,  living  among 
his  fellows  whose  light  may  be  reflected  upon 
him,  but  our  whole  race  had  been  so  consti- 
tuted, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that 
beings,  whose  instincts  are  so  much  less  va> 
rious  and  powerful  than  those  oi  the  other 
animals,  could  have  held  over  them  that  do- 
minion which  they  now  so  easily  exercise. 
Wherever  two  human  bein^,  therefore,  are 
to  be  found,  there  language  is.    We  must  not 
think,  in  a  speculative  comparison  of  this  sort, 
of  mere  savage  life ;  for  the  rudest  savages 
would  be  as  much  superior  to  a  race  of  beings 
without  speech,  as  the  most  civilized  nations 
at  this  moment  are,  compared  with  the  half- 
brutal  wanderers  of  forests  and  deserts,  whose 
ferodoos  ignorance  seems  to  know  little  more 
than  how  to  destroy  and  be  destroyed.  Even 
these  are  still  associated  in  tribes,  that  con- 
cert together  veHMlly  their  schemes  of  havoc 
and  defence ;  and  employ,  in  deliberating  on 
the  massacre  of  beings  as  little  human  as 
themselves,  or  the  plunder  of  a  few  huts  that 
seem  to  contain  nothing  but  misery  and  the 
miserable,  the  same  glorious  instrument  with 
which  Socrates  brought  wisdom  down  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  Newton  made  the  hea- 
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vens  themselvey,  and  all  the  wonders  which 
they  contain,  descend,  as  it  were,  to  be  grasps 
ed  and  measured  by  the  feeble  arm  of  man. 

Such  are  the  benefits  of  language,  even  in 
its  fugitive  state ;  but  the  noblest  of  all  the 
benefits  which  it  confers,  is  in  that  permanent 
transmission  of  thought,  which  gives  to  each 
individual  the  powers  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
sfwcies ;  or  rather, — ^for  the  united  powers  and 
wisdom  of  his  species,  as  the^  exist  in  mjrriads 
at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  upon  the 
globe,  wodd  be  comparatively  a  trifling  en- 
dowment, — it  gives  him  the  rich  inheritance 
of  the  accumulated  acquisitions  of  all  the  mul- 
titudes, who,  like  himself,  in  every  preceding 
i^,  have  inquired,  and  meditated,  and  pa- 
tiently discovered,  or,  by  the  happy  inspira- 
tion of  genius,  have  found  truths  which  they 
scarcely  sought,  and  penetrated,  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  a  single  glance,  those  depths  of  na- 
ture which  the  woik  steps  and  dim  torch-light 
of  generations  after  generations  had  vainly  la- 
boured to  explore.  Bv  that  happy  invention, 
which  we  owe  indirectly  to  the  ear,  the  boun- 
daries of  time  seem  to  be  at  once  removed. 
Nothing  is  past ;  for  every  thing  lives,  as  it 
were,  before  us.  The  thoughts  of  beings 
who  had  trod  the  most  distant  soil,  in  the 
most  distant  period,,  arise  again  in  our  mind, 
with  the  same  warmth  and  freshness  as  when 
thev  first  awoke  to  life  in  the  bosom  of  their 
author.  That  system  of  perpetua.  transmi 
gration, — ^which  was  but  a  fitble,  as  believed 
by  Pythagoras,— becomes  reali^  when  it  is 
applied,  not  to  the  soul  itself,  bat  to  its  feel^ 
ings.  There  is  then  a  true  metempsychosis, 
by  which  the  poet  and  the  sage,  in  spmding 
their  conceptions  and  emotions  from  breast 
to  breast,  may  be  said  to  extend  their  exist- 
ence through  an  ever-changing  immortality. 
Who  does  not  feel  the  justness  of  what  Lu  • 
can  says,  when  he  speaks  of  the  events  of 
Pharsalia,  and  predicts  the  lively  feelings  with 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  past,  and  therefore  indifferent,  but  as  pro  - 
sent  and  almost  future : 


"  Haec  et  apud 
Sive  sua  tantum 


^  populoMittenepotum, 

lent  in  leeuLi  fama.— 


Slve  alioiiid  maanb  nostri  quoque  cum  laborte 
Nominious  prodewe  pote0t,-~cum  bella  leipentur, 
Speaque  metusque  dmul,  perituraque  vota  movebunt ; 
Attooitique  omnea,  veluU  vetdetMa  fata 
N<m  tranauduA  l^gent,  et  adhue  tOA  magni  fiivebant  *« 

«  There  is  without  all  doubt,"  as  has  been 
justly  observed,  <*  a  chain  of  the  thoughts 
of  human  kind,  irom  the  origin  of  the  world 
down  to  the  moment  at  which  we  exist, — a 
chain  not  less  universal  than  that  of  the  gener- 
ation of  every  being  that  lives.  Ages  have 
exerted  their  influence  on  ages ;  nations  on 
nations ;  truths  on  errors ;  errors  on  truths 
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In  cotiformitv  with  this  idea  of  the  generation 
dT  thought,  I  may  remark,  that  we  arem  poe- 
semion  of  opinions, — ^which,  perhaps,  reguJate 
our  life  in  its  most  important  monl  Gonoenis, 
or  in  all  its  intellectual  pursuits, — ^with  re- 
spect to  which,  we  are  as  ^orant  of  the  ori- 
ginal anthors,  hj  whom  they  have  been  si- 
lently and  imperceptibly  transmitted  to  us 
from  mind  to  mind,  as  we  are  ignorant  of 
those  ancestors,  on  whose  existence  in  the 
thousands  of  years  which  preceded  our  en- 
tnmoe  into  the  world,  our  life  itself  has  de- 
pended, and  without  whom,  therefore^  we 
should  not  have  beeki. 

The  unlimited  tniismission  of  thought, 
which  the  invention  of  langinge  allows,  brings 
the  universe  of  mind-into  that  point  of  view, 
in  which  an  eloquent  living  French  author  has 
considered  the  phyncal  universe, — as  exhib- 
iting at  once  all  its  splendid  varieties  of 
events,  and  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  mo- 
ment, the  wonders  of  eternity.  '*  Combine,'* 
says  he,  "  by  your  imagination,  all  the  fairest 
appearances  of  things.  Suppose  that  you  see, 
at  once  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
seasons  of  die  year, — a  morning  of  spring  and 
of  autumn, — a  night  brilliant  with  stars,  and 
a  night  obscure  with  clouds, — meadows,  en- 
amelled with  flowers,-*iields,  waving  with 
harvest, — ^woods,  heavy  with  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter,— ^you  will  then  have  a  just  notion  of  the 
spectacle  of  the  universe.  Is  it  not  wondrous 
that,  while  you  are  admiring  the  sun,  who  is 
pkmging  beneath  the  vault  of  the  west,  an- 
other observer  is  beholding  him  as  he  quits 
the  regions  of  the  east, — ^in  the  same  instent 
reposing,  weanr,  from  the  dust  of  the  evening, 
and  awaiting  fresh  and  youthful,  in  the  dews 
of  mom !  There  Is  not  a  moment  of  the  day 
in  whidi  the  same  sun  is  not  rising,  shining 
in  his  zenith,  and  setting  on  the  world  !  or, 
rather,  our  senses  abuse  us,  and  there  is  no 
rising,  nor  setting,  nor  zenith,  nor  east,  nor 
west;  but  all  is  one  fixed  point,  at  which 
every  species  of  light  is  beaming  at  once  finom 
the  unalterable  orb  of  day." 

In  like  manner, — if  I  may  venture  to  con- 
sider the  phenomena  of  the  mind  in  the  same 
fanciful  point  of  view, — every  moment  may 
be  said  to  be  exhibiting  the  birth,  and  pro- 
gress, and  decay  of  thought  Infancy,  matu- 
rity, old  age,  death,  are  mingled,  as  it  were, 
in  one  universal  scene.  The  opinions  which 
are  perishing  in  one  mind,  are  rising  in  an- 
other; and  often,  perhaps,  at  the  last  fiiding 
ray  of  the  flame  of  genius,  that  may  have  al- 
most dazzled  the  worid  with  excess  of  brilli- 
ancy, some  star  mav  be  kindling,  which  is  to 
shine  upon  the  intellectual  universe  with  equal 
light  and  glory : — 

"  Flowvn  of  the  iky !  ye  ton.  to  ase  must  yi«ld. 
Frail,  m  your  nlken  ii*ten  of  the  field  I 
8(ar  after  star  flrom  Heaven's  high  arch  diall  ruah '. 
Sum  link,  on  sum,  and  lyttenM  lyttemt  eruih : 
HcadloQs,  extlnet,  to  one  dark  centre  fiiU, 
And  Dciilh,  and  Ntght,  twl  Chaos«  miofclc  all ! 


Till.  «Per  the  wraek. 

Immortal  Nature  llAi  her 
Mouna  from  her  faneral 


on  winn  of  flame* 
BT,  andthemme.** 


Such  are  the  benefits  resulting  from  that 
happiest  of  all  inventions,  which  we  mav  be 
said  to  owe  to  our  sense  of  Hearing, — ^i(  in- 
deed, it  be  an  invention  of  man,  and  not  ra- 
ther, as  many  have  thought,  a  coeval  power, 
bestowed  on  him  by  bis  provident  Creator  at 
the  very  moment  which  gave  him  life.  But 
still,  whether  original  or  invented^  'the  ear 
must  equally  have  been  its  primary  recipient 
We  have  seen,  in  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  it,  that  ci  our  more  social  inter- 
course  it  constitutes  the  chief  delight, — ^giv- 
ing happiness  to  hours,  the  wearying  heavi- 
ness of  which  must  otherwise  have  rendered 
existence  an  insupportable  burthen ;  and  that, 
in  its  most  important  character,  as  fixed,  in 
the  imperishable  records  which  are  transmit- 
ted, in  uninterrupted  progression,  from  the 
generation  which  passes  away  to  the  genera- 
tion that  succeeds,  it  gives  to  the  individual 
man  the  product  of  all  the  creative  eneii^'es 
of  mankind ;  extending  even  to  the  humblest 
intellect,  which  can  still  mix  itself  with  the 
illustrious  dead,  that  privilege  which  has  been 
poetically  allotted  to  the  immortality  of  genius 
of  being  *«  the  citizen  of  every  coimtiy,  and 
the  contemporary  of  every  age." 


LECTURE  XXI. 

ON  HEARING— COMTINI7ED. 

Gentlemsn,  after  considering,  in  a  former 
Lecture,  some  states  of  mind  which  srisc  im- 
mediately firom  afiections  of  our  nerves,  and 
which,  therefore,  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
classing  apart  from  our  other  sensations^  I 
proceeded,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  the 
feelings,  which  are  more  commonly  termed 
sensations,  beginning  with  the  roost  simple  of 
these,  in  tiie  order  of  smell,  taste,  and  hear- 
In  the  elucidation  of  these,  my  great  ob- 
ject was  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mere  states  of  mind,  that  constitute  the  sen- 
sations of  firagnmce,  sweetness,  sound,  which 
could  have  1^  us  to  ascribe  them  to  corporeal 
objects  as  their  causes, — more  than  in  *"y  ^ 
our  internal  joys  or  sorrows, — ^if  we  bad  had 
no  other  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
those  causes  than  are  aflbrded  by  the  sensa- 
tions themselves,— that,  in  short,  we  cons/dtf 
them  as  sensations,  or  external  afiections  of 
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tke  toM,  hetmue  we  bate  previously  believed 
19  m  ettenial  vrorki, — not  that  we  believe 
it  n  octernal  world  merely  because  we  have 
hid  those  particuhir  sensatioiu. 

The  various  advantages  which  these  three 
•eoKS  vSatd,  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  to 
yw ;  and,  in  particuhur,  occupied  a  great  part 
of  my  Lecture  in  illustrating  the  advantages 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  oigan  of 
beaiing,  as  the  medium  of  language,  and  by 
it,  more  or  less  directly,  not  of  the  high  ac- 
quisitions of  science  and  civilisation  only,  but 
«jf  the  radest  forms  of  social  communication, 
and  almost  of  social  existence. 

After  the  remarks  on  this  advantage  re- 
ceived fipoffi  ]anguage,-~which  is  unquestion- 
ably, and  bejrond  all  comparison,  the  most  ines- 
tinable  benefit  which  the  sense  of  hearing 
•ffords,  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  Miholly 
the  mention  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive 
from  it  as  a  source  of  musical  delist, — of 
that  expression  of  feeling,  which  itself,  almost 
lilce  verbal  discoiuse,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
luiguage,  since  it  is  the  utterance  of  thought 
and  emotion  firom  heart  to  heart,— but  which 
htf  a  voice  as  independent  of  the  mere  arbi- 
^niy  forms  of  speech,  as  the  tears  of  grati- 
tnde  or  the  smiles  of  love,  that  may,  indeed, 
give  eloquence  to  words,  but  require  no  words 
to  render  them  eloquent.  Though,  when 
^  strictly  considered,  even  the  pure,  and 
tlmost  spintoal  delight  of  music,  may  perhaps 
be  counted  only  a  pleasure  of  sense,  it  yet 
approaches,  by  so  many  8trikin||[  analogies,  to 
the  nature  of  our  intellectnal  eigoyments,  that 
it  may  ahnost  be  said  to  belong  to  that  class ; 
and  though,--re]atively  to  minds  that  are  ca- 
psble  of  enjoyments  more  truly  intellectual, 
—it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  pastime 
or  relaxation,  it  assumes  a  fiir  higher  charac- 
ter in  its  relation  to  the  general  pleasures  of 
^^|°u&on  minds,  and  may  be  said,  at  least,  to 
he  the  intellectual  luxury  of  Chose  who  are 
Incapable  of  any  other  luxury  that  deserves  so 
honourable  a  name.  And  it  is  well  that  there 
■book!  be  some  mtermediate  pleasure  of  this 
*^  to  withdraw  for  a  while  Uie  duU  and  the 
"^nsoal  from  the  grosser  existence  in  which 
they  may  be  sunli^  and  to  give  them  some 
glimpses,  at  least,  of  a  state  of  purer  enjoy- 
inoit,  than  that  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  sordid  gains  and  sordid  luxuries  of  com- 
mon life. 

,  Of  the  influence, — ^whether  salutary  or  in- 
J<ffious,~.which  music  has  upon  the  general 
<^°Bncter,  when  cultivated  to  great  refinement, 
*^  so  universally  as  ahnost  to  become  a  part 
of  the  habit  of  daily  social  life,— 4t  is  not,  at 
present^  the  phux  to  speak.  But  of  its  tern- 
poniy  influence  as  a  source  of  tranquillizing 
^"K^t,  there  can  be  no  doubt, — nor,  perhaps 
^  of  its  occasional  efficacy  in  exciting  emo- 
^^ons  of  a  stronger  kind,  when  peculiar  cir- 
^^^'iiistaaces  may  have  predisposed  to  them  in 
»  Te7  high  degree.      But  there  can  be  as 


little  doubt,  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  which  have  been 
handed  down  in  ancient  history,  are  as  fidm . 
lous  as  the  existence  of  that  god  of  music,  to 
whose  miraculous  influence  alone  they  could, 
with  any  decent  appearance  of  epic  or  dra- 
matic truth,  have  been  ascribed. 

"  Hear  how  Tlmothciu*  ▼ufed  lays  surnrlie. 
And  bid  alternate  pMsiomfidl  and  rite; 


While,  at  each  change,  the  wa  of  Lyhiaa  Jove 
Now  burnt  wiUi  glory,  and  ttien  melta  with  love,— 
Now  hU  fierce  eyes  with  fparkliiMC  fttry  glow. 
Now  sight  steal  out  and  tears  begin  to  flow ; 
Penrians  and  Greeks  like  turns  or  nature  found. 
And  the  wtrltTs  vktor  stood  tttUued^y  sound  .'*« 

On  these  lines,  which  allude  to  the  celebrated 
ode  of  Diyden, — who  adapted,  with  most  hap- 
py application  to  the  burning  of  the  Persian 
palace,  an  anecdote  recorded  of  the  power  of 
Timotheus  over  the  same  great  warrior  on  an- 
other occasion, — I  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
what  influence  the  accidental  composition  of 
this  ode  has  had,  in  giving  almost  a  sort  of 
dignity  to  the  very  madness  of  the  act  which 
it  records.  It  is  impossible  for  us, — even 
though  we  knew  well  how  fictitious  is  the  cir- 
cumstance attached  to  it, — ^not  to  look  upon 
the^  action  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  we  ahould  have  viewed  it,  if  we  had 
read  only  the  historical  account  of  it,  as  ori- 
ginating in  a  drunken  debauch,  at  the  instigiu 
tion  of  a  drunken  prostitute. 

Ebrio  scorto  de  tanta  re  ferente  sententiam, 
unus  et  alter,  et  ipsi  mero  onerati,  assentiunis 
Rex  quoque  fuit  avidior  quam  patientior. 
*<  Quin  igitur  uldscimur  GraBciam,  et  urbi 
fiioes  subdimus  ?**  Omnes  incaluerunt  mero ; 
itaque  suigunt  temuleuti  ad  inoendendam  ur- 
bem,  cui  armati,  perperceiant  j* 

Such  is  the  influence  of  genius.  Its  power 
extends  not  over  the  present  and  die  friture 
merely,  but,  in  some  measure,  also  over  the 
past,  which  might  have  seemed  fixed  for  ever. 
In  spite  of  our  conviction,  we  look  upon  an 
action  of  Alexander  differently,  because  an 
individual  existed  many  centuries  after  him, 
and  in  a  country  which  wotdd  then  have  been 
justly  counted  barbarous  by  the  very  barba- 
rians whom  he  overcame. 

Of  the  wonders,  which  were  said,  in  an- 
cient times,  to  have  been  performed  on  the 
mind  and  body,  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of 
musical  sounds  to  the  nature  of  the  particukr 
case,  intellectual,  moral,  or  corporeal  I  might 
read  nuuiy  histories  to  you  from  the  original 
authors,  which  would,  perhaps,  not  be  less 
truly  ludicrous  in  the  serious  gravity  of  their 
narration,  than  in  the  a£fecte(d  solemnity  of 
the  fictitious  personage  whose  speech  I  am 
about  to  quote.  The  experiment  with  which 
the  quotation  closes  is^  it  must  be  allowed,  a 
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veiy  powerful  <nie,  and,  certainly  oould  not 
have  been  more  suooenliil  in  the  hands  of  Ti- 
motheus  himself. 

**  The  bare  mention  of  music  threw  Cor- 
nelius into  a  passion.  *  How  can  you  digni- 
fy,* quoth  he»  *  this  modem  fiddling  with  the 
name  of  music  ?  Will  any  of  your  best  haut- 
boys encounter  a  wolf  now-a-days  with  no 
other  arms  but  their  instruments,  as  did  that 
ancient  piper,  Pythocaris?  Have  ever  wild 
boars,  elephants,  deer,  dolphins,  whales,  or 
turbots,  showed  the  least  emotion  at  the  most 
elaborate  strains  of  your  modem  scrapers,  all 
which  have  been,  as  it  were,  tamed  and  hu- 
manized by  ancient  musicians?  Whence  pro- 
ceeds the  degeneracy  of  our  morals  ?  Ib  it 
not  from  the  loss  of  ancient  music,  by  which 
rsays  Aristotle)  they  taught  all  the  virtues  ? 
EIm  might  we  turn  Newgate  into  a  college  of 
Dorian  musicians,  who  should  teach  moral 
virtues  to  those  people.  Whence  comes  it 
that  our  present  diseases  are  so  stubborn? 
whence  is  it  that  I  daily  deplore  my  sdatical 
pains  ?  Alas !  because  we  have  lost  their  trae 
cure,  by  the  melody  of  the  pipe.  All  this  was 
well  known  to  the  anciently  as  Theophrastus 
assures  us,  (whence  Celius  calls  it  loca  doUn^ 
iia  decantart  jj  only  indeed  some  small  re- 
mains of  this  skill  are  preserved  in  the  cure 
of  the  tarantula.  Did  not  Pythagoras  stop 
a  company  of  dranken  bullies  from  storming 
a  civil  house,  bv  changing  the  strain  of  the 
pipe  to  the  sober  spondseus?  and  yet  your 
modem  musicians  want  art  to  defend  their 
windows  from  common  nickers.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  the  Lacednmonian  mob 
were  up,  they  commonly  sent  for  a  Lesbian 
musician  to  appease  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately grew  cahn  as  soon  es  they  heard  Ter- 
pander  sing:  Yet  I  don*t  believe  that  the 
rope's  whole  band  of  music,  though  the  best 
of  this  age,  could  keep  his  holiness's  image 
from  being  burnt  on  a  fifth  of  November.* 

*  Nor  woidd  Terpander  himself,*  replied  Al- 
bertus,  <  at  Billmgsgate,  nor  Timotheus  at 
Hockley  in  the  Hole,  have  any  manner  ci  ef- 
fect, nor  both  of  them  together  bring  Homeck 
to  common  dvili^.*  *  That's  a  gross  mis- 
take,' said  Cornelius,  very  warmly,  *  and  to 
prove  it  so,  I  have  here  a  small  lyra  of  my 
own,  framed,  strung,  and  tuned  afEer  the  an- 
cient  manner.  I  can  play  some  frugments  of 
Lesbian  tunes,  and  I  wish  I  were  to  tr^  them 
upon  the  most  passionate  creatures  alive.' — 

*  Youneverhad  a  better  opportunity,*  says  Al- 
bertus,  '  for  vonder  are  two  apple-women 
scolding,  and  just  ready  to  uncoif  one  ano- 
ther. With  that  Cornelius,  undressed  as  he 
-was,  jumps  out  into  his  balcony,  his  lyra  in 
hand,  in  nis  slippers, — ^with  a  stocking  upon 
his  head,  and  waistcoat  of  murrey-coloured 
satin  upon  his  body:  He  touched  his  Ijm 
with  a  very  unusual  sort  of  an  harpegiatura, 
iior  were  his  hopes  frustrated.  The  odd  equi- 
page, the  uncouth  instrument,  the  strangeness 


of  the  man  and  of  the  mane,  drew  the  ears 
and  eyes  <^  the  whole  mob  that  were  got 
about  the  two  finale  champions,  and  at  last 
of  the  combatants  themaeWea.  They  all  ap- 
proached the  balcony,  in  as  doee  attention  as 
Orpheua's  first  audience  of  caittle,  or  that  of 
an  Italian  opera,  when  some  fiivourite  air  is 
just  awakened.  This  sudden  effect  of  his 
music  encouraged  him  migfatily,  and  it  was 
observed  he  never  touched  his  lyre  in  such  a 
truly  chromatic  and  enharmonic  manner  as 
upon  that  occasion.  The  mob  laughed,  sung, 
jumped,  danced,  and  used  many  odd  gestures, 
all  whidi  he  judged  to  be  caused  by  the  va- 
rious stnins  and  modulatiooa.  '  Mark,' quoth 
he,  *  in  this,  the  power  of  the  Ionian ;  m  that 
you  see  the  effect  of  the  iBolian.*  But  in  a 
little  time  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and 
threw  stones:  Cornelius  then  withdrew. 
*  Brother,*  said  he,  *  do  you  observe  I  have 
mixed  unawares  too  much  of  the  Phjygian  r 
I  might  change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  soften 
their  riotous  tempers:  But  it  is  enough; 
learn  from  this  sample  to  apeak  with  venera- 
tion of  ancient  music.  If  this  lyre  in  my 
unskiUul  handi:  can  perform  such  wondere, 
what  must  it  nut  have  done  in  those  of  a  Ti- 
motheus or  a  Terpander?'  Havii^  said  this 
he  retired  with  the  utmost  exultation  in  him- 
self, and  contempt  of  his  brother;  and,  it  is 
said,  behaved  that  night  with  such  unusual 
haughtiness  to  his  iamily,  that  they  all  had 
reason  to  wish  for  some  andent  Tibicen  to 
calm  his  temper  '*• 

That,  in  enliditened  countries,  so  many 
wonders  should  have  been  related,  and  credit- 
ed,—if  no  phenomena  that  could  justify  them 
were  truly  observed, — may  perhaps,  on  first 
reflection,  appear  so  unaccountable,  as  almost 
to  induce  belief  of  the  wonders  themselves, 
as  less  inexplicable  than  the  very  credit  which 
was  given  to  them.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  all  ages,  and  even  in  countnes 
of  philosophers,  there  is  a  very  laige  fund  of 
cr^ulity  in  man, — ^which  yields,  very  resddy, 
to  every  thing  that  is  not  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, and  whidi  is  even  not  very  nice  in  esti- 
mating what  is  impossible, — Cleaning  siwsys, 
whenever  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  on  this 
point,  with  a  very  fiivourable  inclination,  to 
the  side  of  the  possibility ;— and,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  that  the  phenomena  of  ina«c  are 
precisely  of  a  kind  which  gives  this  credulity 
the  widest  scope.  They  are  pleasing  in  them- 
selves, and  of  a  kind,  therefore,  on  which  »t 
is  gratifying  to  the  imagination  to  dwell: 
Their  influence  on  the  mind  is  felt  in  a  veiy 
high  and  wonderful  degree,  even  without  any 
fiibulous  addition ; — they  are  produced  by  m- 
straments,  which  seem,  in  their  sensible  ap- 
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peaaBoe»  so  little  adequate  to  the  production 
of  them*  that  the  result  is  almost  bke  the  ef- 
fect of  sttpematunl  agenejr  to  which  we  know 
Bot  how  to  give  any  hmits;— «nd,  ^Hien 
a  little  mvsterv  is  ouce  admitted,  the  imagi- 
nation, which  has  fiurly  got  over  the  difficuU 
tf  of  diis  first  admission,  is  not  very  scnipu- 
ioos  afterwards  as  to  degrees,  but  is  snffi- 
dentiy  ready  d!  itself  to  admit  a  great  deal 
more,  without  pausing  to  consider  its  exact 


The  i^eDomena  of  music,  in  addition  to 
their  general  interest^  are  truly  worthy,  in 
another  respect^  of  our  astoniument,  from 
that  striking  diversity  of  oiganic  power  in  the 
perception  of  melody,  and  still  more  of  har- 
mony, which  they  exhibit  in  different  indi- 
ridoals,  in  whom  all  other  circumstances  are 
apparently  the  same, — a  diversity  which  has 
ofben  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
and  has  led  even  those  who  have  no  great 
tendency  to  speculation  of  any  kind,  to  won- 
der at  le«st,  wnich  is  the  first  step  of  all  philoso- 
phizing. In  the  present  instance,  however,  un- 
fortumitely,  this  first  step  is  the  only  step  which 
philosophers  have  been  able  to  take.  They  have 
been  obliged  to  desist,  aficer  all  their  efforts 
to  proceed  further,  and  to  submit  to  share, 
and  even  to  acknowledge  that  thejr  share,  the 
ilgnofaoce  of  the  vulgar.  I(  indeed,  the  want 
of  musical  ear  had  involved  either  a  general 
defect  of  hearings  or  a  general  slowness  of 
dtscriinination  in  other  cases  of  nice  diversity, 
the  wonder  would  not  have  been  great  But 
those  who  are  without  ear  for  music  perceive, 
as  readily  as  others,  the  fiuntest  whisper; 
— they  distinguish,  like  them,  the  faintest 
shades  of  difference  in  the  mere  articulations 
of  somid  which  constitute  the  varieties  of  lan- 
guage, nor  the  articulations  only,  but  the  dif- 
ferences also  of  the  mere  tones  of  affection  or 
displeasure,  grief  or  gaiety,  which  are  so  strik- 
ingly analogous  to  the  varied  expression  of 
musical  fading  ;<— and  their  power  of  discri- 
mination in  every  other  case,  in  which  the 
judgment  can  be  exercised,  is  not  less  perfect. 
Nay,— to  increase  still  more  the  difficulty, — 
they  are  often  as  sensible  as  others,  of 
the  beautv  of  series  of  tones  of  a  different 
kind ;  and  some  of  our  best  poets  and  de- 
claimers, — ^who  of  course  must  have  had  a 
quidi  dtscemment  of  metrical  riiythm,  and  of 
die  melody  of  elocution, — have  yet  been  ui- 
eapable  of  distinguishing  the  musical  relations 
of  sounds,  as  reciprooilly  high  or  low,  the 
melody  that  results  from  them  in  certain  suo- 
eessions,  and  the  harmony  or  the  discord  of 
their  union.  That  it  depends  chiefly,  or  per- 
Uaps  entirely,  on  the  structure  or  state  of  the 
mere  corporeal  organ  of  hearing, — which  is 
of  a  kind,  it  must  be  remembered,  peculiarly 
complicated,  and  therefore  susceptible  pf  great 
original  diversity  in  the  parts,  and  leUtions 
of  the  pBiU,  that  form  it,  ia  very  probable ; 
though  the  difference  of  the  separate  parts 


themselves,  or  of  their  lelationB  to  each  other, 
may,  to  the  mere  eye,  be  so  minute  as  never  ^ 
to  be  discovered  by  dissection,~thus  leaving, ' 
to  every  future  race  of  inquirers,  the  same 
difficulty  which  has  perplexed  ourselves,  and 
the  same  impostibility  of  overcoming  it  In 
the  sense  of  vision,  I  may  remark,  there  is  a 
species  of  defect,  very  analogous  to  the  want 
of  musical  ear, — a  defect,  which  consists  in 
the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  mcapadty,  of  dis- 
tinguishiiig  some  colours  from  each  other — 
and  colours,  too^  which,  to  general  obaervera, 
seem  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  As  the  want  of 
musical  ear  imph^  no  general  defect  of  mere 
quickness  of  hearing,  this  visual  defect,  in 
like  manner,  ia  to  be  found  in  persons  who 
are  yet  capable  of  distinguishji^,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  the  fonn,  and  the  greater  or  less 
brilliancy  of  the  coloured  object; — and  I  may 
remark,  too^  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  the  want  of  musical  ear  depends  on 
causes  not  mental  but  oiganic^  that,  in  this 
analogous  case,  some  attempts,  not  absolute- 
Iv  unsuccessful,  have  been  made,  to  explain 
the  apparent  confusion  of -colours,  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  external  oigan  of  sight 
Though  the  one  case,  however,  were  to  throw 
no  light  upon  the  other,  it  is  still  gratifying  to 
philosophers  to  have  a  case  at  all  analo^us, 
to  whidi,  when  thev  are  weary  of  consider- 
ing what  has  baffled  all  their  endeavours  to 
expkun  it,  they  may  have  the  comfort  of  turn- 
ing away  their  attention,  without  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeming  absolutely  to  fly  from  the 
subject  Such  is  the  stranse  constitution  of 
our  nature,  that  merely  to  have  another  diffi- 
culty presented  to  us,  though  it  may  ^et  be 
absolutely  unsurmountable  in  itself, — ^if  only 
it  have  some  slight  resemblance  to  a  former 
difficulty, — seems  to  us  almost  as  if  we  had 
succeeded  in  explaining  the  first;  and  each 
difficulty,  by  a  verv  convenient  transposition, 
which  our  pride  knows  well  how  to  make, 
supplies,  according  as  we  may  have  been  con- 
siaering  the  one  rather  than  the  other,  the 
place  of  explanation  to  that  which  is  after- 
wards to  explain  it,  no  less  clearly,  in  .ts 
turn. 

In  considering  sound  relativelv  to  its  exter- 
nal cause,  we  give  the  name  ot  vibration  to 
the  successive  pulses,  or  alternate  approaches 
and  recessions  of  the  particles  of  the  elastic 
sounding  body ;  and  the  word  is  a  very  con- 
venient one  for  expressing  thu  series.  But 
still  it  may  be  necessarv  to  warn  you,  that  the 
word,  thourii  single,  is  not  the  less  expres- 
sive of  a  plurality  of  states,  which  have  no 
other  uni^  than  as  they  are  comprehended 
in  this  single  word, — a  word,  like  many  other 
single  words,  by  which  we  express  fbe  com- 
bination of  various  objects,  or  incidents  invent- 
ed by  us  merely  to  aid  our  weakness,  that  is 
incapable,  without  such  helps,  of  conceiving  oi 
remembering  even  a  small  part  of  that  wide 
series  of  physical  changes  which  we  are  able 
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to  discover  m  the  univene^  if  eech  event  of 
the  series  were  to  be  distinguished  by  a  pe- 
culiar name.  This  mere  aid  of  our  weakness, 
however,  we  are  apt,  by  a  very  absurd,  but  a 
very  general  fiillacy,  to  consider  as  something 
much  more  digni6ed  in  its  nature  than  a  mere 
arbitrary  verbal  abbreviation, — as  truly  an  ex- 
planation of  the  veij  phenomena,  or  series  of 
phenomena,  which  it  simply  designates.  You 
must  not  flatter  yourselves,  however,  that  you 
have  advanced  the  slightest  step,  in  explaining 
the  connexion  of  sound  with  the  pulses  of  air, 
when  you  have  merely  invented  a  brief  term 
for  those  successive  pulses,  and  ascribed  the 
sound  to  vibration  ;  you  have,  indeed,  given 
a  name  to  a  series  of  corpuscular  phenomena, 
but  you  have  not  discovered  any  thing  addi- 
tional to  the  phenomena  themselves,  which 
can  be  considered  as  explanatory  of  the  chan- 
ges produced. 

what,  then,  is  truly  meant,  when  it  is  said 
that,  for  producing  the  mental  affection, 
which  constitutes  hearing,  some  previous  vi- 
bration is  necessary?  It  certainly  cannot 
mean,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
vibration  is  any  thing  in  itself  different  from 
the  series  of  physicafevents  which  it  express- 
es, however  few  or  numerous  these  may  be, 
since  it  is  only  the  name  which  we  give  to 
them,  when  we  consider  them  together ;  nor 
can  it  mean  that  the  direct  cause  of  the  sen- 
sation  is  any  thing  different  from  the  one  or- 
ganic stat»  immediately  preceding  the  sensa- 
tion,— a  state  which  may,  indeed,  have  re- 
sulted from  a  loiiff  sequence  of  prior  organic 
states,  produced  during  the  continued  vibr». 
tory  motion  of  the  air,  but  which  is  itself,  in 
its  relation  to  the  phenomenon  which  succeeds 
it, — that  affection  of  the  sentient  mind  which 
constitutes  hearing, — to  be  considered  inde- 
pendently of  these  prior  states,  that  have  no 
other  relation  to  the  mind,  than  as  gradually 
inducing  that  ultimate  organic  state  which  is 
the  state  that  is  followed  by  sensation.  There 
is  a  part,  less  or  greater,  of  the  sensorial  or- 
gsn,  which  must  be  affected  in  acertam  man- 
ner,  before  the  sensation  of  hearing  can  take 
place ;  and,  in  vibration,  there  is  nothing  but 
a  repeated  approach  and  recession  of  the  vi- 
bratuw  particles.  If  vibration,  then,  or  a  se- 
ries of  pulses,  be  necessary,  it  is  evident  that 
a  corresponding  series  of  changes  in  the  organ 
is  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  one 
instsnt,  at  which  the  vibrating  particles  are 
in  such  a  state,  relatively  to  the  sensorial  or- 
g»n,  that  if  no  previous  changes  had  been  ex- 
cited in  the  oigan  itself,  they  could  have  pro- 
duced m  it  immediately  the  precise  state 
which  is  instantly  followed  by  the  mental  af- 
fection of  hearing.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  .a  series  of  chuges,  in  the  sensorial  organ 
Itself,  the  last  of  which  onlv  is  followed  by 
sensation.  The  particles  of  the  air,  or  any 
other  elastic  medium,  for  example,  must,  in 
their  fir»tpT»iulse,  produce  a  certain  state  of 


the  sensorial  orgsn  ;  in  their  second  appulse, 
a  different  state,  by  acting  on  an  organ  al- 
readv  affected  in  a  certain  manner ;  in  their 
third  appulse,  a  still  different  state  ;  and  thus 
successively,  till,  at  last,  they  produce  that 
particular  definite  state  of  the  sensorial  oigan 
in  consequence  of  which  the  mind  becomes 
instantly  sentient, — a  state  which  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  any  single  impulse  of 
the  particles  on  the  unaffected  organ,  because 
then  vibration,  or  a  series  of  pulses,  would 
not  then  have  been  neoesaaiy. 

To  this  successive  modification  of  states  of 
an  oigan,  terminating  in  a  particular  result, 
different  from  each  of  the  prior  states,  there 
are  abundant  analogies  in  the  history  of  the 
mind,  and  many  in  the  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion itself.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  production  of  the  sensation  of 
whiteness,  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  a  cylin- 
der, on  which  the  sepaivte  prismatic  colours, 
and  the  separate  coloun  only,  are  painted,  in 
certain  proportions  r — each  colour,  m  thisease, 
acting  on  the  oigan  abeady  affected  by  a  for- 
mer colour,  till  a  sensation,  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  result  of  each  of  them  when  se- 
parate, is  their  joint  ulrimate  result, — ^tbe  sen- 
sation of  whiteness,  without  any  external  ob- 
ject that  is  white. 

In  this  way  only,  by  a  Aries  of  progressive 
organic  affections,  and  not  by  any  single  af- 
fection, can  the  vibration  of  an  ehstic  medium, 
as  different  from  one  simple  maepeaied  ino- 
pulse,  terminate  in  the  production  of  sound. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  name  for  this  series  of  chan- 
ges, and  nothing  more. 

If,  in  a  case  so  very  obacnre  as  thatof  mri- 
sical  ear.  In  which  all  that  is  truly  evident  is, 
that,  in  different  individuals,  there  is  a  diver- 
fitf  of  some  kind  or  other, — I  could  permit 
myself  to  indulge  any  conjecture  with  respect 
to  this  diversity,-.!  mig^t,  perhaps,  be  b»- 
clined  to  look  to  the  view  now  given  of  the 
real  nature  of  vibration,  and  its  progressive 
effects  on  the  auditory  part  of  our  nervous 
system,  as  furnishing  some  slight  ground,  not 
indeed,  for  any  theory,  which  is  nr  too  pre- 
sumptuous a  word,  but  for  the  preference  of 
one  mere  poesibilitv,  to  other  mere  posstbib- 
ties,  which  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  in  sny 
conjecture,  on  so  very  dim  and  'uapaipabie  a 
subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  series  of  pulses 
of  the  vibrating  air,^if  vibration,  or  a  scnes 
of  pulses  be  necessary  to  Bound, — mu^f  P"^ 
duoe  a  series  of  changes  in  the  seruwrialor- 
gan,  which  inoduce  no  corresponding  *n^" 
tion  of  the  mind,  till,  at  htst,  a  state  of  tne 
organ  is  produced,  which  is  attended  with 
sensation.  This,  and  this  only,  csn  be  m^t^ 
when  we  speak  of  vibration  as  the  antecedent 
of  sound, — a  series  of  organic  changes,  and, 
after  thia  series,  an  affection  of  die  tamd. 
In  such  circumstanoes,  it  is  certainly  more 
probable  that  the  organ  thus  affected  with  s 
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•vies  of  progtcttiw  changes,  does  not  pan 
instantljr  fipom  die  greatest  change  to  the  state 
in  vhidi  it  was  originally,  before  the  first 
pnlae,  but  that  it  retains  this  state,  for  a  time, 
hovever  short,  or,  at  least,  passes  through 
some  series  of  states,  in  its  gradual  return  ; 
so  that,  if  a  new  vibration  be  ezdted  by  the 
pulse  of  any  sotin^ng  body,  before  the  oigan 
of  hearing  have  returned  to  its  original  state, 
the  effisct  mi^  be  supposed  to  be  dillerent, 
from  that  wliieh  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
same  vibration  had  been  primarily  oommuni- 
eated  to  the  oigan,  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  in 
that  state,  whidi,  from  our  want  of  a  better 
word,  may  be  termed  its  state  of  rest. 

The  phenomena  most  analogous  to  these 
Tibratoiy  affectionii  of  the  ear,  as  depending 
on  successive  impulses,  are  unquestionably 
the  phenomena  of  titillation,  or  rather,  to  ex- 
press what  is  so  fiuniliar  and  simple,  by  a 
more  homely  and  appropriate  wofd,  the  phe- 
nomena of  tickling.  Iq  this,  the  great  cir- 
cumstanoe  distinguishing  murical  feeling,  is 
to  be  fimnd,  that  the  feeling  arises  not  from 
the  sepante  impressions,  but  from  their  suc- 
eeasioiia  or  co-existence.  When  the  palm  of 
the  haad  is  gently  tickled,  as  the  finger  passes 
npidly  and  repeatedly  over  the  palm,  the  parts 
fim  affected  are  again  afifectecl  with  various 
.  degrees  of  pressure,  as  the  ear,  in  melody,  is 
sucoeasively  aflfected  by  repeated  varieties  of 
vibration ;  and  various  parts  of  the  oigan  of 
toudi  exi^tt,  at  the  same  moment,  in  various 
states,  fivming  one  joint  result  of  sensation, 
as,  in  harmony,  various  rihrations  of  the  or- 
gaa  of  hearing  co-exist,  and  blend  together 
in  one  ming^  delight.  To  produce  tickling, 
a  certain  rapidity  of  succession  is  necessary ; 
fior,  if  the  parts,  first  affected,  have  returned 
to  their  original  state,  before  other  parts  be- 
^  to  be  afeeted,  or  themselves  to  be  affected 
again,  the  shnr  motion,  it  is  evident,  roav  be 
eontinued,  lor  any  length  of  time,  without 
any  efiSect  different  from  that  of  simple  press- 
ure. The  quicker,  then,  the  return  of  the 
psrts  vaav  be  to  their  original  state,  the  less 
will  be  the  titilhition ;  and  it  u,  veir  proba- 
bly, a  diflerence  in  this  quickness  of  return, 
whidi  constitutes  the  difference  of  ticklishness 
SQ  remarkable  in  different  indiriduals,  who 
feel,  eqtnlly,  the  light  pressure  of  each  se- 
parate touch.  That  raere  is  a  difference 
of  ticklishness,  in  different  persons,  you  all 
know;  some  being  easily  excited,  even  to 
convulsive  laughter,  by  sli^t  motions  that 
scarcelv  pcoduoe  any  effect  m  others,  beyond 
that  01  the  simple  jprimary  sensation  of  touch. 
A  person  who  is  ticklish,  and  a  person  who 
is  not  ticklish,  agree  in  reoeiring  this  first 
tactual  sensation ;  but  they  differ  afterwards, 
is  this  respect,  that  when  the  same  slight  im^ 
pulse  is  rapidly  repeated,  on  the  same  surface. 
It  produces  a  livelier  effect  than  before,  in  the 
one,  but  not  in  the  other.  The  oigan  of  the 
one  who  is  not  ticklish  is  it  the  same  state, 


or  nearly  in  the  same  slate,  when  it  receives 
the  scMsood,  thhd,  and  fourth  imprcssmn,  as 
when  it  recrived  the  first,  and  no  peculiar  ex- 
citement therefore  is  produced.  The  oigan 
of  the  other,  more  siaeeptible,  or  more  tena- 
cious of  the  affection  produced,  has  not  re- 
turned  to  its  original  state,  when  the  rapid 
impression  is  repeated,  and  is,  therefore,  at 
every  new  impreasioo,  afeeted  in  a  difoent 


Pxooecdiag  on  the  analogy  of  these  pheno- 
mena,— of  mere  tickling,  with  which  I  may 
suppose  you  to  be  all  acquainted, — an  analo* 
gy  whidi,  striking  as  it  is  in  many  circum- 
stances, I  readily  own,  does  not  justify  more 
than  conjecture  in  the  case  to  which  I  would 
apply  it,--I  conceive  it  to  be,  at  least,  not  ah. 
solutely  impossible,  since  a  diversitv  of  some 
kind  there  Qiust  be,  that  in  those  who  receive 
no  pleasure  Irom  music,  as  in  those  who  are 
not  ticklish,  there  is  a  rapid  return  of  the 
nervous  organ,  after  each  separate  affection, 
to  its  original  state ;  that  each  separate  touch 
or  pressure  in  the  one  case,  and  each  separ- 
ate tone  in  the  other  case,  produces  its  par- 
ticular effect, — that  effect  which  it  would 
have  produced  in  all,  if  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  tone  in  music,  or  slight  pressure  in  ticlu 
ling, — ^but  that  a  succession  of  these  produces 
no  effect  different  from  that  which  each  would 
have  produced  singly.  A  certain  interval  is 
necessary  for  distinct  hearing  in  every  case ; 
and  before  this  interval  has  passed,  the  audi- 
tory nerves,  m  this  case,  may.  he  imagined  to 
be  again  quiescent,  or  nearly  quiescent 

I  need  not  add,  that,'  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
sort,  all  which  is  necessair  is  to  account  for 
the  mere  original  defect  or  pleasure ;  since,  if 
the  relations  of  notes,  as  reciprocally  high  or 
low,  never  gave  any  delight,  the  ea^  having 
no  object  of  interest  in  these  successions, 
would  soon  habitually  neglect  them,  and  at 
length  cease  al£ogether  to  distinguish  them, 
attending  only  to  ue  verbal  meaning  of  sounds, 
and  not  to  their  tone ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  pay  little  attention  to  another  relative  dif- 
ference of  voices  as  more  or  less  loud,  unless 
when  the  difference  is  very  considerable,  and 
not  in  those  common  differences  of  intensity 
which  distinguish  every  voice  in  conversation 
from  every  other  voice, — or  as,  after  living 
long  in  a  province,  the  dialect  of  which  is  dis. 
tineuished  by  any  accentual  peculiarities,  we 
at  hst  become  unconscious  of  these,  and  hear 
the  words,  as  it  were,  stripped  of  their  pecu- 
liarity of  tone.  In  what  is  termed  the  culti- 
vation of  a  musical  ear,  however,  we  have  not 
an  analogy  merely,  but  a  direct  proof  of  this 
influence  of  habit  That  the  ear  may  be  im- 
proved by  cultivation,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
nice  attention  to  the  differences  of  musical 
sound,  every  one  knows ;  and  if  this  atten- 
tion can  enable  us,  even  in  mature  life,  to  di»- 
tinguish  sounds  as  different  in  themselves*, 
which,  but  for  the  habitual  attentior.,  we 
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■houki  have  regarded  as  the  same,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  that  continued  inattention 
from  eailiest  infiincy  may  render  us  insensible 
of  musical  relations  still  more  obvious  and  pre- 
cise than  those  which  we  have  thus  only  learn- 
ed to  distinguish ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
that  continued  attention  from  in£uicy  to  slif^ht 
musical  differences  of  sound, — an  attention 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  effect 
of  pleasure  received, — may  render  us  capable 
of  dktingulshing  tones  as  very  dissimilar,  the 
differences  of  which,  however  obvious  at  pre- 
sent, we  should  scarcely,  but  for  such  original 
attentive  discrimination,  have  been  able  to  de- 
tect What,  in  comparison,  the  refined  mu- 
sical ear  of  a  performer, — almost  every  hour 
and  every  moment  of  whose  life  has  been 
spent  amid  sounds, 

"  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  loul  of  hannony/'e-— 

IS  to  a  common  musical  ear,  that  common  mu- 
sical ear  may  be  to  those  in  whom  this  discri- 
minadng  skill  seems  to  be  whoUy  or  nearly 
defective.  The  refined  musician, — ^who,  but 
for  the  long  practice  of  his  art,  would  have 
shared  that  incapacity  which  now  excites  his 
wonder, — is  astonished  that  pereons  of  com- 
mon ear  do  not  distinguish  the  nice  differences 
which  appear  to  him  almost  as  remarkable  as 
those  differences  which  they  are  capable  of 
perceiving ;  and  the  person  of  common  musi- 
cal ear  only  does  the  same  thing,  when  he  is 
astonished  that' the  less  refined  differences, 
remarked  by  himself,  are  not  obviously  distin- 
guishable by  all  mankind,  or,  at  least,  by  all 
who  have  no  deafness  to  incapacitate  them 
fr-om  hearing  the  separate  sounds.  The  dis- 
crimination in  both  has  depended  on  previous 
attention,  which  has  necessarily  been  greater 
m  one  case  than  in  the  other;  and  what  at- 
tention can  we  suppose  to  have  been  original- 
ly given,  i^  from  the  cause  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  state  as  a  possible  one  in  persons  with- 
out musical  ear,  no  pleasure  hiul  originally 
been  felt  by  them  in  anv  sequence  of  notes  as 
successive,  and  the  whole  value  of  sound  been 
to  them  the  meaning  of  which  it  was  symbol- 
ically representative,  which,  accordingly,  they 
have  learned  to  discriminate  in  every  case,  as 
accurately  as  others. 

I  might  follow  out  this  speculation  at  much 
greater  length ;  but  I  have  already  dwelt  too 
long  on  what  is  at  best  a  conjecture,  and  what, 
perhaps,  even  as  a  mere  conjecture,  is  found- 
ed only  on  a  slight  analogy. 

After  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of 
Smell,  Taste,  and  Hearing,  which  are  peculi- 
arly simple,  I  prooeed  to  the  consideration  of 
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complicated,  or,  at  least,  whidi  seem  moce 
complicated,  as  considered  in  the  mature  state 
of  the  mind ;  when  the  sensations  that  arise 
firom  one  set  of  organs,  by  frequent  co-exist- 
ence with  sensations  that  arise  from  affections 
of  other  sets  ci  organs,  are,  as  it  were,  blend- 
ed with  them  in  one  compound  perception, 
and  so  permanently  modified  for  ever  after, 
that  it  is  difficult  m  all  cases,  and  in  many 
cases  perhaps  impossible,  to  form  any  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  sensations  as  they  existed 
in  their  original  elementary  state. 

Since,  of  the  two  senses  of  Sight  and  Touch, 
that  of  Sight,^«8  far,  at  least,  as  we  are 
able,  by  intellectual  analysis  at  present  to  dis- 
cover its  original  sensations,— is  more  wmple, 
and  more  analogous  to  the  senses  before  con- 
sidered, I  should  be  inclined  on  these  accounts 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  it,  previous- 
Iv  to  any  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  Touch. 
But  this  order,  thoygh  unquestionablv  the 
more  regular,  if  we  had  to  consider  only  the 
original  sensadons  of  each  oigan,  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience  in  consider- 
ing their  subsequent  modified  sensations; 
since  those  of  Vision  depend,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  on  the  prior  affections  of  touch,  with 
the  nature  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  neorasary 
for  you  to  be  acquainted  in  the  first  place.  I 
am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  considering  even 
Toudi,  I  may  sometimea  find  it  necessary  to 
I  refer,  for  illustration,  to  the  phenomena  of  Vi- 
sion, though  these  have  not  been  considered 
!  by  us,  and  must,  therefore,  for  the  time,  be 
\  taken  upon  trust.  But  when  phenomena  are 
I  at  all  complicated,  such  occasional  andcipa- 
tions  are  absolutely  unavoidable.  Sensation, 
\  indeed,  says  Aristotle,  is  a  straight  line,  while 
I  intdlect  is  a  circle,^A'#^i;  v^»/H^>  ^ 
kUxh, — or,  to  use  the  paraphrastic  transla- 
tion of  Cudworth,  in  his  treatise  on  Immu- 
table Morality,  «  Sense  is  of  that  which  is 
without  Sense  wholly  gazes  and  gads  abroad; 
and,  therefore,  doth  not  know  and  comprehend 
its  object,  because  it  is  different  from  it  Sense 
is  a  line,  the  mind  is  a  circle.  Sense  is  like  a 
line,  which  is  the  flux  of  a  point  running  out 
from  itself;  but  intellect  like  a  circle  that 
keeps  within  itself."*  That  sense  is  net  a 
circle,  is  indeed  true,  smce  it  terminates  m  a 
point ;  but,  fiir  fit)m  being  a  straight  line,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  curves ;  and  is 
crossed  and  cut  by  so  many  other  curves,—- 
into  many  of  which  it  flows  and  unites  with 
them  conapletely,<^that,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
extremity  of  the  line,  it  is  ahnost  impossible 
for  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  curve 
it  is,  which,  in  the  strange  confuskm  of  oar 
diagram,  we  have  been  attempting  to  trace 
finim  its  initial  point 


•  Milton*!  L* Allegro,  143— 14S. 
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I  proceed,  then,  to  the  conmdeiation  of  the 
pfaeoomena  of  the  sense  of 


Ir  priority  of  sensation  alone  were  to  be 
ngaided,  the  sense  of  touch  might  deserve  to 
be  coDfiidered  in  the  first  place ;  as  it  must 
have  been  exercised  long  before  birth,  and  is 
probably  the  veiy  feeling  with  which  sentient 
life  oommencea.  The  act  of  birth,  in  rela- 
ti<ni  to  the  mind  of  the  htt  e  stranger  who  is 
thus  painfully  ushered  into  the  wide  scene  of 
the  worid,  is  a  series  of  feelings  of  thia  class ; 
and  the  first  feeling  which  awaits  him,  on  his 
entrance, — in  the  change  of  temperature  to 
which  he  is  exposed, — is  still  to  be  referred 
to  the  same  oigan.  It  is  at  this  most  im- 
portant moment  of  existente,  when  one  dark 
and  ai^tary  life  of  months,  of  which  no  ves- 
tige is  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  memory, 
IS  finished,  and  a  new  life  of  man^  years, — a 
life  of  sunshine  and  society, — ib  just  begin- 
nings that,  in  the  figurative  langiuige  of  the 
author,  whom  I  am  about  to  quote  to  you. 
Pain,  the  companion  of  human  life,  receives 
him  on  the  first  step  of  his  journey,  and  em- 
braces him  m  his  iron  arms. 

'«  PriniM  tMtus  ^Rit  putn,  nrimuaque  mfnute 
Laxat  Her  cacum  turtle,  reopltquo  nientem. 
Non  idem  Iraic  modus  at  qui  ftvtribus :  ampliiis  ille 
Inpenum  afltetat  aeQior,  penituaqu»  meduuis, 
Vineetflanque  haUtat  toOn,  pelUaque  recentem 
FoDdttor  ill  tdam,  et  late  per  stamina  vivit. 
Neodmn  ctiam  matris  puer  ductatiis  Sb  alvo, 
llnltipliccs  aolTit  tonicM,  et  vincula  rupit ; 
So|MtuB  moffi  somno,  tepidoqoe  llquore 
Cixemnftisus adhue;  taccus  tamen  aura  laoessit 
Jsmdudom  lerior  aensus,  aDfmaroquc  redusit 
Idgue  mafia,  stmnl  ac  solltuin  blandamque  calorem 
Pr^pire  mutavit  ooeU,  quod  Tcrberat  aeii 
Impete  inaasuetos artus:  turn  aaevior  adstat, 
Htn^nseque  comes  vite  Dolor  exdplt ;  ille 
Cimoantem  frnatza  et  tremnlo  multa  ore  querent«ni 
Conipitlnvadeo^  fienvisque  ampleetitur  ulnls."* 

It  is  at  this  moment  so  painful  to  himself, 
that  be  is  aifinding  to  another  bosom,  per- 
haps, the  purest  delight  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable,  and  has  already  kindled  in  a  heart, 
of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  as  ignorant  as 
of  the  love  which  he  excites  in  it,  that  warmth 
of  affection,  which  is  never,  but  in  the  grave, 
to  be  cold  to  him,  and  to  which,  in  the  many 
miseries  that  may  await  him, — ^in  sonow,  in 
sickness,  in  poverty, — and  perhaps,  too,  in 
the  penitence  of  guilt  itself,— when  there  is 
no  other  eye,  to  whose  kindness  he  can  ven- 
ture to  look,  he  is  still  to  turn  with  the  con- 
fidence that  he  has  yet,  even  on  earth,  one 
friend  who  will  not  abandon  him, — and  who 
will  stiD  think  of  that  innocent  being,  whose 
eye,  before  it  was  conscious  of  light,  seemed 
to  kwk  to  her  for  the  love  and  protection 
which  were  ready  to  receive  hhn. 


•  Gray  da  Prinei|v  CogiL  lib.  i.  v.  6«-80. 


LECTURE  XXIL 

ON  THE  rSEUNGS  USUALLY  ASCHIBKD  TO  TUB 
SENSE  OF  TOUCH, — AND  ANALYSIS  Or  THESE 
FEELINGS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  finished 
the  remarks  which  I  had  to  offer,  on  our  sense 
of  hearing ;  and,  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  had 
begun  the  consideration  of  a  verv  important 
order  of  our  feelings,  those  which  belong  to 
the  sense  of  touch. 

Of  these,  I  may  mention,  in  the  first  place, 
the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold, — sensations 
that  arise  firom  affections  of  our  nerves  of 
touch,  or  at  least  from  affections  of  nerves, 
which,  as  equally  difiiised  and  intermingled 
with  them,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  those  which  constitute  our  oigan  of 
touch, — the  same  wide  surface  rendering  us 
sensible,  as  it  were,  at  every  point,  of  warmth 
as  of  pressure. 

I  have  already  remarked  to  you,  how  little 
analogy  there  is  of  our  sensations  of  warmth, 
to  the  other  sensations  commonly  ascribed  to 
this  organ ;  and  the  great  difference  of  the 
feelings  has  led  some  physiologists  to  believe, 
that  the  organs  of  sensations  so  different, 
must  themselves  be  different  But,  even 
though  the  sensations  were  as  dissimilar  as 
is  supposed,  there  is  no  reason  a  priori  to 
believe, — and  to  experience,  it  is  evident; 
that,  in  this  case,  we  cannot  appeal,  so  as  to 
derive  from  it  anv  ground  for  believing, — that 
sensations,  which  are  very  different,  must 
arise  from  affections  of  different  organs.  As 
far,  indeed,  as  we  can  safely  appeal  to  experi- 
ence,  in  this  very  case,  there  are  sensations 
whidi  we  never  hesitate  in  referring  to  our 
tactual  nerves,  as  different  from  the  more 
common  sensations  ascribed  to  touch,  as  the 
sensation  of  warmth  itself.  I  aJlude  to  the 
pain  of  puncture  or  laceration  of  the  skin. 
Indeed,  if  the  brain  be  ultimately  the  gi^at 
organ  of  all  our  sensations,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  refer  to  affections  of  one  sensorial 
organ,  not  the  various  feelings  of  touch  only, 
but,  with  them,  the  still  greater  variety  oi 
feelings  that  constitute  our  sensations  of  smell, 
taste,  sound,  and  colour. 

But  are  we  indeed  sure,  that  there  truly  is 
that  great  dissimilarity  supposed,  or  may  not 
our  belief  of  it  arise  firom  our  reference  to 
touch  of  sensations  that  truly  do  not  belong 
to  it?  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion,  to  which, 
I  think,  a  nicer  analysis  will  lead  us.  The 
primary  (mginal  feelings,  which  we  owe  to 
our  mere  organ  of  toucl^  I  consider  as  of  a 
kind,  all  of  which  are  tax  more  analogous  to 
the  sensations  of  warmth,  or  of  pain  on  punc- 
ture,  than  to  the  perceptions  of  form  and 
hardness,  which  are  generaUy  regarded  as 
tangible.     Before  entering  on  the  analysis 
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however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider, 
what  are  the  sensadoni  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  owe  to  this  ofgan. 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold, — as  re- 
ceived from  our  oigan  of  touchy— we  mav  al- 
most lay  out  of  account  in  our  analytical  in- 
quiry. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them, 
or  even  to  repeat,  in  application  to  them,  the 
argument,  wnich  has  been  already  applied 
more  than  once  to  the  sensations  before  con- 
sidered. It  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  classing 
our  warmth  or  dullness,  as  a  sen8ation,^-and 
not  as  a  feeling  that  has  arisen  spontaneously 
in  the  mind, — ^we  are  influenced  by  that  ex- 
perienoe,  which  h»s  previously  given  us  the 
belief  of  objects  external, — at  least,  of  our 
own  coqwreal  finsme, — and  that,  if  we  had 
been  unsusoentible  of  any  other  sensations 
than  those  of  neat  and  cold,  we  should  as  lit- 
tle have  believed  these  to  arise  directly  from 
a  corporeal  cause,  as  any  of  our  feelings  of  joy 
or  sorrow.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  the  painful  sensations  of  puncture  and  laoe- 
lation. 

It  is  only  to  the  other  more  important 
information  ascribed  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
thoefoie,  that  our  attention  is  to  be  directed. 

By  touch,  we  are  commonly  said  to  be  made 
ac(|uainted  with  extension,  magnitude,  divisi- 
bility, figure,  motion,  solidity,  liquidity,  visci- 
dity, hardness,  sofbiess,  roughness,  smooth- 
ness. These  terms,  I  readily  allow,  are  very 
convenient  for  expressing  notions  of  certain 
forms  or  states  of  bodies,  that  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. But,  though  specifically  dis- 
tinguishable, thev  admit  generioilly  of  very 
considerable  reduction  mid  simplification. 
Hardness  and  softness,  for  example,  are  ex- 
pressive only  of  greater  or  less  resistance, — 
roughness  is  irregularity  of  resistance,  when 
there  are  intervals  between  the  points  that 
resist*  or  when  some  of  these  points  prefect 
,  beyond  othen, — smoothness  is  complete  uni- 
'  formity  of  resistance, — liquidity,  viscidity,  are 
expressive  of  certain  degrees  d  yieldingness 
to  our  efibrt,  which  solidity  excludes^  unless 
when  the  effort  employed  is  violent  All,  in 
short,  I  repeat,  are  only  different  species  or 
degrees  of  that  which  we  term  ntistanoe, 
w^tever  it  may  be,  which  impedes  our  con- 
tinued effort,  and  impedes  it  variowly,  as  the 
substances  without  are  themselves  various. 
Such  is  one  order,  then,  of  the  feelings  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  sense  wtkh  we  are  at 
present  oonsideiing. 

To  proceed  to  the  other  supposed  tangible 
qualities,  before  included  in  our  enumeration, 
-figure  is  the  boundary  of  extension,  as 

rnitude  is  that  which  it  comprehends; 
divisibility,  if  we  consider  the  apparent 
continnity  of  the  parts  which  we  divide,  is 
only  extension  under  another  name.  If  we 
■■oept  motion,  therefore,  which  is  not  per- 
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mancnt,  but  accidental, — and  the  knoidedge 
of  which  is  evidently  secondary  to  the  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire  of  our  oigans  of  sense, 
before  which  the  objects  are  said  to  move, — 
and  secondary  in  a  much  more  important 
sense,  as  resulting  not  from  any  direct  im- 
mediate organic  state  of  one  particular  mo- 
ment, but  from  a  comparison  of  ••■.sarionii 
past  and  present, — all  the  information*  which 
we  are  supposed  to  receive  primarily  and  di- 
rectly from  touch,  relates  to  modifications  of 
rwi^iaiice  and  exiensioM* 

Though  it  is  to  the  sense  of  touch,  however, 
that  the  origin  of  the  knowledge  of  these  is 
generally  ascribed,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
in  opposition  to  this  opmion*  that,  in  both 
cases,  the  reference  is  wrongly  made^~-that,  if 
we  had  the  sense  of  touch  only,  we  should 
not  be  sensible  of  resistsnce,  nor,  I  conceive* 
even  of  extension, — and  that  we  seem  to 
perceive  the  varieties  of  extension  and  resist- 
ance immediately  by  touch  only,  because  the 
simple  original  tactual  Seeling  has  become  re- 
presentative of  these,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  for  the  same  reason*  as  we  seem  to  per- 
ceive the  varieties  of  distance  immediately 
by  the  eye.  The  sense  of  touch  has  unques- 
tionabl  V,  like  all  our  other  senses,  its  own  pe- 
culiKr  feelings,  though,  for  the  simple  original 
feelings  attsched  to  the  affections  dP  this  most 
extensive  of  oigan^  we  have  unfortunately 
no  name  but  that  which  is  qiplied  in  popular* 
and  even  in  philosophic  hmguage,  to  all  the 
afiections  of  the  mmd.  Our  joy  or  grica^ 
hope  or  fear,  love  or  hate,  I  before  remarked* 
we  term  feelings,  as  readily  and  frequentiy  as 
we  U9e  this  term  to  express  our  sensations  of 
touch ;  and  that  which,  however  restricted  in 
its  original  meaning,  is  now  the  common  name 
of  our  mental  a&cdons  of  every  ckss,  lias* 
by  this  extension,  unfortunately  become  a  very 
unfit  one  for  distinguishing  a  limited  order 
of  those  afiections. 

Whatever  be  the  term  which  we  may  use, 
however,  there  is,  and  must  be  a  sensation 
peculiar  to  touch,  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent or  quantity  of  the  surlace  impressed, — 
as  there  i^  in  colour,  a  sensation  peculiar  to 
vision,  without  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
portion  of  the  retina  on  which  the  Iwht  may 
have  fallen.  Every  physical  point  of  our  or- 
gan of  touch,  when  existing  in  a  certain  state, 
is  capable  of  inducing  in  the  mind  a  peculiar 
feelings  though  no  other  physical  point  of  the 
organ  were  affected,— «s  evoy  physical  point 
of  the  retina,  though  but  a  single  ny  of  light 
were  admitted  to  me  eye,  is  capable  of  indu- 
cing in  the  mind  a  peculiar  affis^ion  of  vision  ; 
and  when  many  such  physical  points  are  af- 
fected together  by  some  impressing  snrfiice, 
the  form  of  which  we  think  that  we  (Uacover 
immediately  by  touch,  it  is  from  experience 
cmly  that  we  can  learn  the  vicini^  of  the 
physical  points  of  our  own  tactual  sur&ce 
thus  impressed*  and  consequently  the  con- 
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tinued  extension  of  the  object  which  impreM. 
es  them.  Before  we  have  so  much  know- 
kdge  of  external  things  as  to  know  even  that 
we  have  any  bodilj  oiigans  whatever, — and  it 
is  of  this  state  of  absolute  ignorance  alone 
that  we  roust  think,  as  often  as  we  speculate 
on  the  infonnation  which  our  senses  sepa- 
nitdr  afford, — ^when  we  know  as  litde  of  our 
bodinr  frame  as  of  that  material  universe  of 
which  we  know  nothings  we  cannot,  by  the 
verj  terms  of  this  supposition,  know,  that 
difaent  points  of  our  oiigan  of  touch  are  af- 
fected in  a  oertsin  manner — that  these  points 
are  contiguous  to  each  other — and  that  the 
mass  affecting  these  contiguous  points  must 
consequently  itself  be  composed  of  points, 
that  are,  in  like  manner,  contiguous.  We 
know  nothiqg  of  our  organs — ^we  know  no^ 
thing  of  any  external  masses—but  a  certam 
feelmg  is  excited  in  our  mind; — and  it  is  this 
simple  feding  alone,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  constitutes  the  direct  elementary  sen- 
sation of  touch,  though  this  simple  elementair 
sensation,  like  many  other  sensations,  mar  af- 
terwards be  so  blended  with  other  feehngs 
ss  to  become  significant  of  them,  and  even  to 
seem  to  involve  them,  as  if  originally  and  ne- 


It  is  impo^nble  for  us  at  present,  indeed, 
to  have  a  body  impressed  on  us,  without  the 
immediate  notion  of  something  external  and 
extended, — as  it  is  impossible  for  one,  whose 
sight  is  polect,  to  open  his  eyes  in  the  light 
of  day,  without  perceiving,  as  it  were,  immedi- 
BteW,  the  long  line  of  variegated  Uoidscape^ 
in  the  scenery  before  him :— -the  one  impos- 
sibility is  exactly  equal  to  the  other; — yet 
we  know,  in  the  case  of  vision,  that  all  which 
we  immediately  perceive,  at  the  very  moment 
when  our  ejres  seem  to  comprehend  the  worlds 
of  half  infinity,  in  the  hemisphere  on  which 
we  gaze,  is  a  small  expanse  of  light, — ^if,  even 
which  I  greatiy  doubt,  there  tndy  be,  m  our 
original  peioeptions  of  this  sense,  so  much 
of  extension  as  is  implied  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible expanse.  In  touch,  in  like  manner,  I  con- 
ceive that  the  immediate  sensation,  though,  like 
colour,  it  may  now  leem  inseparable  from  exten- 
sion and  ovteess, — if,  on  theauthority  of  Berke- 
ley, I  may  venture  to  use  that  barbarous  but 
expressive  term, — was,  like  colour,  originally 
distinct  from  them,— -that,  by  the  mere  origi- 
nal  sensations  of  this  organ,  in  short,  we 
coidd  as  Httie  know  the  existence  of  an  im- 
pieisiiig  body,  as,  by  the  mere  original  sen- 
sations of  vision,  we  couki  learn  tint  such  a 
body  existed  at  the  extremity  of  the  room  in 
which  we  sit. 

In  defining  sensation,  when  we  began  our 
inquiry  mto  its  nature,  I  stated,  it  to  be  that 
afleetion  of  the  mind  which  is  immediately 
snbaequent  to  the  affection  of  certain  organs,  i 
induced  by  the  action  of  external  bodies ;  and  ! 
I  sdmitted,  that,  in  this  definition*  two  as.  ■ 
sumptions  were  made, — ^the  existence  of  fo- : 


reign  changeable  external  bodies,  as  separste 
from  the  mind, — snd  the  existence  of  organs, 
also  sepaiate  from  the  mind,  and  in  rdation 
to  it  truly  external,  like  other  bodies,  but 
forming  a  permanent  part  of  our  corporeal 
frame,  and  capable  of  being  affected,  m  a  cer- 
tain manner,  by  the  other  bodies,  of  which 
the  existence  was  sssumed.  As  far  as  our 
analytical  inquiry  has  yet  proceeded,  these 
assumptions  are  assumptions  stiU.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  detect,  in  the  sensations  con- 
sidered  by  us,  more  than  in  any  of  our  inter- 
nal pleasures  or  pains,  any  circumstances  that 
seem  to  be  indicative  of  a  material  world 
without 

Our  analytical  inquiry  itself,  however,  even 
in  attempting  to  'trace  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  bdief  originates,  must  proceed  on 
that  very  belief.  Accordingly,  in  examinim 
our  senses  of  smeU,  taste,  and  hearing,  I  uni- 
formly took  for  granted  the  existence  of  odo- 
riferous, sqiid,  and  vibratoiy  bodies ;  and 
considered  merely,  whether  the  sensations  ex- 
cited by  these,  were  of  themselves  capable  of 
communicating  to  us  any  knowledge  of  the 
external  and  independent  existence  of  the  bo- 
dies which  excited  them. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  I  must, 
in  like  manner,  take  for  granted  the  existence 
of  bodies  which  act,  by  their  contiguity  or 
pressure,  on  our  oi^g^  of  touch,  as  the  odori* 
rerous  or  sapid  particles  act  on  our  nerves  of 
smell  and  taste — not  that  I  assume  this  be- 
lief as  existing  in  the  mind  whose  intellectua. 
acquisitions  are  the  subject  of  inquiry, — fori 
in  that  case,  the  inquiry  itself  would  be  super 
fluous.  I  assume  it  merely  as  existing  in  the 
mind  of  us  the  inquirers, — and  only  because 
it  is  imponsible,  without  such  an  assumption, 
to  make  the  suppositions  that  are  necessary 
for  the  inquiry.  All  our  langusge  is  at  pre- 
sent adapted  to  a  system  of  extisrnal  things. 
There  is  no  distinct  vocabulary  of  scepticism  ; 
and  even  the  most  cautious  and  philosophic 
inquirer,  therefore,  must  often  be  obliged  to 
express  his  doubt  or  his  dissent  in  langusge 
that  implies  afiinnatioii.  In  the  present  case^ 
when  we  attempt  to  analyse  our  sensations, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  infiuit  is  placed,  or,  I  may  say 
even,  to  speak  of  the  iidant  himself,  without 
that  assumption  which  we  have  been  oblige] 
to  make.  The  real  existence  of  an  external 
universe,  and  the  belief  of  that  existence,  are, 
however,  in  themselves,  perfectly  separate  and 
distinct;  and  it  is  not  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world  which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  estalilish  as  an  object  of  belief.  We  are 
only  endeavouring,  in  our  analysis  of  the  sen- 
sations afforded  by  our  different  oigans,  to 
ascertain  in  what  circumstance  the  belief 
arises.  There  might  be  a  world  of  suns  and 
planets,  though  there  were  no  human  being 
whose  mind  could  be  affected  with  belief  of - 
it ;  and  even  the  most  sea*««s  defenden  of 
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the  reality  of  external  nature  must  admit, 
that,  though  no  created  thing  but  ourselves 
\ren  in  existence,  our  mind  miriit  still  have 
been  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  very  series 
of  fedings  which  form  at  present  its  succes- 
sive phenomena,  and  which  are  ascribed  in 
no  small  number  to  the  action  of  external 
things. 

Are  the  primavy  sensations  derived  from 
the  ozgan  of  touch,  then,  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
aflbrd  us  that  knowledge  which  they  are  nip- 
posed  to  ^ve  of  things  without  ? 

Let  us  imagine  a  being  endo^ved  with  the 
sense  of  touoi,  and  with  every  other  sense 
and  fiuniltv  of  our  mind,  but  not  with  any 
previous  knowledge  of  his  own  corporeal 
mune,  or  of  other  things  external, — and  let 
us  suppose  a  small  body,  of  any  shape,  to  be 
pmsed,  for  the  first  time,  on  his  open  hand. 
Whatever  feelings  mere  touch  csn  give,  di- 
rectly  of  itself,  would  of  course  be  the  same 
in  this  case  as  now,  when  our  knowledge  is 
increased  and  complicated  firom  many  other 
sources. 

Let  the  body,  thus  impressed,  be  supposed 
to  be  a  small  cube,  of  the  same  temperature 
with  the  hand  itself  that  all  consideration  of 
heat  or  cold  may  be  excluded,  and  the  feeling 
produced  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

What,  then,  may  we  suppose  the  conse- 
quent feeling  to  be? 

It  will,  I  conceive,  be  a  simple  feeling  of 
the  kind  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  as 
doable  of  arising  from  the  affection  of  a  single 
pomt  of  our  organ  of  touch, — a  feeling  that 
varies,  indeed,  with  the  quantity  of  pressure, 
as  the  sensation  of  fragrance  varies  with  the 
number  of  the  odorous  particles,  but  involves 
as  little  the  notion  of  extension,  as  that  no- 
tion is  involved  in  the  mere  fragrance  of  a 
violet  or  a  rose.  The  connexion  of  this  ori- 
ginal tactual  feeling,  however,  with  that  of 
extension,  is  now  so  mdissoluble, — as,  indeed, 
it  could  not  fiul  to  become,  in  the  circum- 
stance in  which  it  has  uniformly  arisen, — that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  it  as  sepa- 
rate. We  may  perhaps,  however,  make  a 
near  approach  to  the  conception  of  it,  by 
using  the  gentle  gradual  pressure  of  a  small- 
pointed  body,  which,  in  the  various  sli^t 
feelings  excited  by  it, — before  it  penetrates 
the  cutide,  or  causes  any  considerable  pain, 
.4nay  represent,  in  some  measure,  the  simple 
and  immediate  eiEect  which  pressure,  in  any 
case,  produces, — exclusively  of  the  associate 
feelings  which  it  indirectly  suggests. 

Such  of  you  as  have  the  curiosihr  to  try 
the  experiment  with  anv  small  bodies  not 
i^solutely  pointedr-^such  as  the  head  of  a 
pin,  or  any  body  of  similar  dimensions,-^will 
be  astonished  to  feel  how*yeiy  slightly,  if  at 
all,  the  notion  of  extension  or  figure  is  in- 
volved in  the  feeling,  even  after  all  the  inti- 
mate assoeiadons  of  our  eiqierience ;— cei^ 
tainly  fiur  less  than  the  notion  of  longitudinal 


distance  seems  to  us  to  be  mvolved  in  the 
immediate  affsctionB  of  our  sense  of  sight 
It  is  an  experiment,  therefore,  which  I  must 
reouest  you  not  to  neglect  to  make. 

But  the  pressure  of  such  a  large  body  as 
the  cube,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be 
pressed  agunst  our  organ  of  touch,  now 
awakens  very  different  feelings.  We  per- 
ceive, as  it  were  immediatelv,  form  and  hard- 
ness. May  not,  then,  the  knowledge  of  re- 
sistanoe  and  extension,  and  consequently  the 
belief  of  the  essential  qualities  of  matter,— be 
originally  communicated  by  the  affections  oi 
this  organ  ? 

The  feeling  of  reaistance,— to  begin  wilh 
thisy— is,  I  conceive,  to  be  ascribed,  not  to 
our  organ  of  touch,  but  to  our  muscular 
frame,  to  which  I  have  already  more  than 
once  directed  your  attention,  as  forming  a 
distinct  oivan  of  sense  ;  the  afections  of 
which,  particuhriy  as  existing  in  combinatioo 
with  otner  feelings,  and  modifying  our  judg- 
ments concerning  these,  (as  m  the  case  oi 
distant  vision,  for  example,)  are  not  less  im- 
portant than  those  of  our  other  sensitive  or- 
gans.  The  sensations  of  this  dass  are,  in- 
deed, in  common  circumstances,  so  <^jj^/^ 
as  to  be  scarcely  heeded  or  remembered  by 
us ;  but  there  is  probablv  no  contrartion, 
even  of  a  single  mittde,  which  is  not  attend 
ed  with  some  fiunt  degree  of  sensation  that 
distinguishes  it  from  the  contractions  of  other 
musd^  or  from  other  degrees  of  contn|^oo 
of  the  same  muscle.  I  must  not  be  *o>^''' 
stood,  however,  as  meaning  that  we  are  able, 
in  this  manner,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  ana- 
tomy, to  perceive  and  number  our  own 
muscles,  and,  when  many  of  them  are  acting 
together,  as  they  usually  do,  to  disti^gw^i 
each  from  each ;  for,  till  we  study  the  mter- 
nal  structure  of  our  finame,  we  scarcely  know 
more  than  that  we  have  limbs  which  move  at 
our  will,  and  we  are  altogether  ignorant  ol 
the  complicated  machinery  which  is  subser- 
vient to  the  volition.  But  each  motion  of 
the  visible  limb,  whether  produced  by  o"*.^ 
more  of  the  invisible  musdes,  is  sccompaiued 
with  a  certaui  feeling,  that  may  be  complex, 
indeed,  as  arising  from  various  musdes,  but 
whidi  is  consid^ed  by  the  mind  ss  one;  and 
it  is  this  particular  feeling,  accompanying  the 
particular  visible  motion, — ^whether  the  feel- 
mg  and  the  invisible  parts  contracted  be  truly 
simple  or  compound, — ^which  we  distiiigUJ»i 
from  every  other  feeling  acoompan^pig  every 
other  quantity  of  contraction.  It  is  as  it  & 
man,  bom  blind,  were  to  walk  for  the  first 
thne  in  a  flower  garden.  He  would  distin- 
guish the  fragrance  of  one  parterre  from  the 
fragrance  of  another,  though  he  might  be  «i- 
together  ignorant  of  the  separate  odours  unit- 
ed in  each ;  and  might  even  consider  ss  one 
simple  perfume,  what  ^'as,  in  truth,  tw 
mingled  product  of  a  thousand. 

Obscure  as  our  muscular  sensations  vf  »i 
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coouiioii  circunwCances^  there  are  other  cir- 
cvDstmces, — ^which  I  pobted  out  to  you  in 
Utaatiiig  before  of  this  subject, — ^in  which 
they  make  themselves  aboiidantly  manifest 
f  need  not  refer  to  the  diseased  state  of  the 
maadesy  in  which  they  become  painfully  sen- 
nble ;  «iid  I  will  admit,  that  the  reference  to 
sadi  a  mofiNd  state,  in  which  the  structure 
■najbe  supposed  to  be  altered  by  the  disesse, 
would  perhaps  ■caroely  be  a  fiur  one.  It  is 
snfBcieiit  to  refer  to  phenomena  of  which 
every  one  must  have  been  conscious  innu- 
meraUe  times,  and  which  imply  no  disease 
nor  lasting  difference  of  state.  What  is  the 
feefing  at  fioigue,  for  example,  but  a  muscu- 
lar fednig  ?  that  is  to  say,  a  feeling  of  which 
our  muades  are  as  truly  the  organ  as  our  eye 
or  ear  is  die  ozgan  of  nght  or  hearing.  When 
a  limb  has  been  kmg  exercised,  without  suf- 
Bcient  intervals  of  rest,  the  repetition  of  the 
oontraccioo  of  its  musdes  is  accompanied, 
not  with  a  slight  and  obscure  sensation,  but 
with  one  whidi  amounts,  if  it  be  gradually 
increased,  to  severe  pain,  and  which,  before 
it  arrives  at  this.  Ins  passed  progressively 
through  various  stsges  of  uneasiness.  Even 
vrlien  there  hss  been  no  previous  fatigue,  we 
cannot  niake  a  sinfj^  powerful  effort,  at  any 
time,  without  being  sensible  of  the  muscular 
feeling  connected  widi  this  effort  Of  the 
pleasure  which  attends  more  moderate  exer- 
cise, every  one  must  haye  been  conscious  in 
himseilf,  even  in  his  years  of  maturity,  when 
he  seldom  has  reooune  to  it  for  the  pleasure 
alone;  and  must  remember,  still  more,  the 
happiness  which  it  afibrded  him  in  other 
years,  when  happiness  was  of  less  costly  and 
hborions  production  than  at  present  By 
that  admirable  provision,  with  which  nature 
accommodates  the  blessings  which  she  gives, 
to  the  wants  that  stand  in  need  of  them,  she 
has,  in  that  eariy  period, — ^when  the  pleasure 
of  mental  freedoin,  and  the  ambitions  of  busy 
life,  are  necessarily  excluded, — ^made  ample 
amends  to  the  little  slave  of  affscdon,  in  that 
disposition  to  spontaneous  pleasure,  which 
renders  it  almost  an  effort  to  be  sad,  as  if 
existence  itself  were  delight;  giving  him  a 
fund  of  independent  happiness  in  the  very  air 
which  she  us  poured  around  him,  and  the 
ready  Hmbs  which  move  through  it,  slmost 
without  his  bidding.  In  that  beautiful  pas- 
sage, in  which  Goldsmith  describes  the  sounds 
that  come*  in  one  naingled  murmur,  from  the 
village,  who  does  not  feel  the  force  of  the 
happiness  which  is  comprised  in  the  single 
line,  that  speaks  of 

•«  Tlw  pUyftal  chOdxco.  Just  let  loote  fton  lehool.''* 

It  is  not  the  mere  freedom  from  the  intellec- 
tual task  of  which  we  think ;  it  is  much  more. 


•Deserted  YtUagt,  v.  120. 


that  burst  of  animal  pleasure,  which  is  felt  in 
every  limln  when  the  long  constraint  that  has 
repressed  it  is  removed,  and  the  whole  finsme 
is  given  once  more  to  all  the  freedom  of  mu 
ture.  It  is  by  the  pleasurb  of  exertion,  and 
the  pdn  of  inexertion,  that  we  are  roused 
from  that  indolence,  into  which,  with  great 
injury  to  society,  that  requires  our  contribu- 
tion of  active  aid,  we  otherwise  might  sink ; 
— as  we  are  roused,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
pleasure  of  food,  and  the  pain  of  hunger,  to 
take  the  aliment  that  is  neoesssry  for  our  in- 
dividual sustenance ;  and  though  the  mere 
aliment  is,  indeed,  more  important  for  life,  it 
is  not  more  important  for  happiness  than  that 
pleasure  of  activity  which  calls  snd  forces  us 
from  our  slothful  repose. 

"  Thee,  too,  my  Pvidd,— I  taw  thee  thcM, 
StretchM  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair. 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  oonfeif 
The  penaltioi  and  paina  or  idlenetf.^    ' 

With  the  same  happy  provision  with  which 
she  has  considered  the  young  of  our  own  spe- 
cies. Nature  has,  in  the  other  amouds,  whose 
sources  of  general  pleasure  are  still  more  li- 
mited than  in  the  child,  converted  their  mus< 
cdar  frame  into  an  organ  of  delight  It  is  not 
in  search  of  richer  pasture  that  the  horse  gaU 
lops  over  his  field,  or  the  goat  leaps  frt>m  rock 
to  rock ;  it  is  for  the  luxury  oi  the  exercise  it- 
self. «  If  the  shell  fish  on  the  shore,*'  nys 
Dr  Feigoson,  '*  perform  no  visible  action  but 
that  of  opening  and  dosing  his  shell,  to  re- 
ceive the  brine  that  accommodates,or  to  exclude 
the  foul  matter  that  annoys  him,  there  are 
other  animals  that,  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
are  active ;  and  for  whom  Nature  seems  to  sd- 
minister  the  means  of  supply,  merely  as  a  re- 
storative of  that  strength  which  they  are  so 
freely  to  waste  in  the  seemingly  sportive  or 
violent  exercises  to  which  they  are  disposed.  *  f 

''  The  bounding  fown.  that  darts  acnm  the  glade, 
when  none  punues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart, 
And  spirita  buoyant,  with  excess  of  glee  i 
The  horse  as  wanton,  and  afanost  as  fleet. 
That  skims  the  spaeious  meadow  at  ftiU  sp  ._ 
Hmo  stops,  and  snorts,  and  throwing  high  his  t 
Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again ; 
The  very  Une.  that  gambol  at  high  noon,— > 
The  total  herd,— teeelTtng  lliat  from  one. 
That  leads  the  danea,  a  sumrooM  to  be  gayi 
Though  wild  their  strange  Tagaries,  and  uncouth 
Their  eflbrts,  yet  resolTed,  with  one  consent, 
To  give  such  act  and  utteranoe  as  they  may 
To  ecstasy,  too  big  to  be  suppresied.''t 

It  is  this  appearance  of  happy  life  which 
spreads  a  charm  over  every  little  group  with 
which  Nature  animates  her  scenery  ;  and  he 
who  can  look  without  interest  on  the  young 
lamb,  as  it  frolics  sround  the  bush,  may  gaze, 
mdeed,  on  the  magnificent  landsoipe  as  it 


•  Pope'k  Dundad,  book  It.  363. 366. 
t  Principles  of  Moral  and  PoUtioa  Science,  Part  1 
t.  sect.  1. 
t  Cowpei^  Tadi,  Book  IV. 
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opoit  before  biai,^--bat  it  will  be  with  an  eye 
which  looks  languidly,  and  in  vain»  for  plea- 
lufis  which  it  cannot  find. 

Theie  observationfl,  on  our  muscular  pains 
and  pleasures,  in  conformity  with  that  view 
of  them  which  I  endeavoured  to  give  you 
in  a  former  lecture,  are  not  digressive  now, 
nor  uselessly  repeated.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  applications  which  we  have  to 
vatket  that  you  should  be  fullv  aware  that  our 
muscular  frame  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the 
living  machinery  of  motion,  but  is  also  truly 
an  organ  of  sen^.  When  I  move  my  arm, 
without  resistance,  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain 
feding :  when  the  motion  is  impeded,  by  the 
presence  of  an  external  body,  I  am  conscious 
of  a  different  feeling,  arising  partly,  indeed, 
from  the  mere  sense  of  touch,  in  the  moving 
limb  compressed,  but  not  consisting  merely  in 
this  compression,  since,  when  the  same  pees  • 
sure  is  made  by  a  foreign  force,  without  any 
muscular  effort  on  my  part,  my  general  feeling  is 
very  different.  It  is  ttie  feelingof  this  resistance 
to  our  progressive  effort,  (combined,  perhaps, 
with  the  mere  tactual  feeling,)  which  forms 
what  we  term  our  feeling  of  solidi^  or  hard- 
ness; and,  without  it,  the  tactual  feeling  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  sensation  indifferent  or 
agreeable,  or  disagreeable  or  severely  pain- 
ful)  according  to  the  force  of  the  pressure,  in 
the  particular  case ;  in  the  same  way  as  the 
matter  of  heat,  acting,  in  different  degrees,  on 
this  very  organ  of  touch,  and  on  different  por- 
tions of  its  sur&ce,  at  different  times,  produces 
all  the  intermediate  sensations,  agreeable,  dis- 
agreeable, or  indifferent,  from  the  pain  of  ex- 
cessive cold  to  the  pain  of  burning ;  and  pro- 
duces them,  in  like  manner,  without  suggest- 
ing the  presence  of  any  solid  body,  external  to 
ourselves. 

Were  the  cube,  therefore,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, pressed,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  hand, 
it  would  excite  a  certain  sensation,  indeed,  but 
not  that  of  resistance,  which  always  implies 
a  muscular  effort  that  is  resisted,  mnd  conse^ 
quentlj  not  that  of  hardness,  which  is  a  mode 
of  resistance.  It  would  be  very  diflferent, 
however,  if  we  fiurly  made  the  attempt  to 
press  against  it ;  for,  then,  our  effort  would 
be  impeded,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  re- 
sistance would  arise ;  which,  as  co-existing  in 
this  case,  and  in  eveir  esse  of  efibrt,  with  the 
particular  sensation  of  touch,  might  afterwards 
be  suggested  by  it,  on  the  simple  recurrence 
of  the  same  sensation  of  touch,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite the  notion  of  hardness  in  tlie  body  touch- 
ed, without  the  renewal  of  any  muscular  effort 
on  our  part,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  angu- 
lar suinces  of  the  cube,  if  we  chance  to  turn 
our  eye  on  it,  are  suggested  by  the  mere 
plane  of  colour,  which  it  presents  to  our  im- 
mediate vision,  and  which  isall  that  our  imme- 
diate vision  would,  of  itself,  have  made  known 
to  us.  The  feeling  of  resistance,  then,  I 
trust,  it  will  be  admitted,  and  consequently 


of  harjlness,  and  all  th6  other  modes  of  resist- 
ance, is  a  muscuhur,  not  a  tactual  feeling. 

But,  though  the  resistance  or  hardness  of 
the  cube,  as  implying  the  experience  of  some 
counter  effort,  may  not  be  immediately  sen- 
sible to  our  superikaal  oigan  of  touch,  are  not 
its  dimensions  so  peroaved?  •  Its  cubical 
form,  indeed,  it  will  be  allowed,  cannot  be 
felt,  ^ce  only  one  of  its  surfrces  is  supposed 
to  be  pressed  upon  the  hand ;  but  is  not  at 
least  this  square  surfrce  perceived  immediate- 
ly ?  In  short,  docs  not  touch,  originally  and 
imme<Uately,  convey  to  us  the  kno>vle<l^  of 
extension? 

With  our  present  complete  belief  of  exter 
nal  things,  bideed,  and  espedsily  of  our  or- 
gans of  sense,  the  most  important  of  tbesp, 
the  origin  of  our  knowleclge  of  extension, 
seems  to  us  a  matter  of  very  easy  ezplanatioD. 
The  square  sur&oe  presses  on  our  oigan  of 
touch, — it  affects  not  a  single  physical  p<Nnt 
merely,  but  a  portion  of  the  organ,  corres- 
pondiiig  exactly  in  sur&ce  with  itself;  and 
the  perception  of  the  similar  square,  it  will 
be  said»  thus  immediately  arises.  But,  in  all 
this  easy  explanation,  it  is  very  strangely  for- 
gotten, that  the  feeUng,  whatever  it  maybe, 
which  the  impression  of  the  square  surbice 
produces,  is  not  itself  the  square  conBgure- 
tion  of  our  tactual  oiigan,  oorresponding  with 
that  surfiue,  but  the  stale  of  a  very  diffaunt 
substance^  which  is  as  little  square  as  it  » 
round  or  ellipticalr— which  is,  indeed,  from 
its  own  absolute  simphaty,  inc^wble  of  re- 
sembkmce  in  shape  to  any  thing ;  and  the  re- 
semblance of  which,  therefore,  to  the  stope 
of  the  mere  organ,  is  as  little  to  be  expected  m 

the  sensations  of  touch, as  that  other  state 

of  mmd,  which  constitutes  the  senssti^  of 
the  firagrance  of  a  rose,  can  be  expected  to 
resemble  the  shape  of  the  odorous  V^}^ 
themselves,  or  of  the  omn  of  smell,  which 
is  affected  by  th^m.  The  very  knowledge 
which  touch  is  supposed  to  give,  is,  m  tnu 
case,  most  inconsistently  assumed  ss  enst- 
ing  in  the  mind  before  the  vwy  touch  which 
is  supposed  to  give  it.  If,  indeed,  the  miod 
could  know  that  a  part  of  its  externsl  corpo- 
real organ  is  compressed  into  the  form  ot  a 
square,  or  that  another  square  surface  is  com- 
picsdng  that  oigan,  the  difficulty  would  be 
at  an  end ;  for  it  would,  then,  most  undoubt- 
edly,  have  that  very  knowledge  of  ext«ision» 
the  origin  of  which  we  seek.  But  it  »  "<>< 
explained,  how  the  mind,  which  a^pne  can 
have  sensation  or  knowledlge,  and  which  cer- 
tainly  is  not  square  itself,  is  to  be  ■"•"^  *J* 
quainted  with  the  squareness  of  ite  own  co  - 
poreal  oigan,  or  of  the  foreign  body ;  "^'v !/ 
deed,  how  the  squareness  of  the  mere  extff- 
nal  oi^gan  should  produce  this  Vf^^F^  ^ 
fection  of  the  mind,  more  than  it  the  oij^ 
were  compressed  into  the  shape  of  •  povS*' 
of  one  thousand  sides.  n 

Let  it  be  supposed,  tha^  when  »  s"^** 
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cube  »  pressed  on  the  hend,  one  hundred  ^ 
phjiical  points  of  the  oigsn  of  touch  are  sf- 1 
fated  in  a  certain  manner.  We  have,  it  is 
■id,  an  unmediate  pereeption  of  a  square  sor- 
fiKse.  Let  it  next  be  supposed,  that,  instead  of 
one  faiindied  of  these  continuous  points  of 
the  crgua,  an  etjual  number  of  oointa,  at  vu- 
Doos  distances  m  the  suz&oe  of  the  body,  are 
affi^cted  in  the  same  manner.  On  this  sup- 
positioii,  it  will  scaioelj  be  ssid,  that  the  per- 
ception of  a  square  would  arisen  when  there 
is  no  square,  more  than  any  other  imaginable 
form,  in  the  space  comprehended  iq  the  press- 
ure. Yet  what  diflRerence  is  there,  in  these 
two  cases,  to  a  mind  that  is,  b^  supposition, 
absoliitely  ignorant  of  erefy  bodily  organ,  and 
eoosequent^  alike  ignoiant  of  the  nearness  or 
djutance  of  the  points  of  the  oigan  of  touch  ? 
In  both  cases,  one  hundred  points,  equally 
sensible^  are  sifected,  and  are  affected  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  ;«-«nd  there  is  truly  no 
difference^  unless  we  tacitly  sujppose  the  mind 
to  be  conscious  of  the  bodiW  frame,  and, 
thereibre,  of  the  continuity  of  certain  points 
of  the  oigan  of  touch,  mih  the  other  points 
that  are  proximate  to  them, — a  sort  of  know- 
ledge lor  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ac- 
count, and  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
without  conceding  the  very  point  in  question. 
A  little  attentive  reflection  on  the  cocum- 
stanoes  of  these  two  eases  will  perhaps  aid 
you  in  freeing  your  minds  from  the  illusive 
belief  of  whidi  it  may  not  be  easy  for  you  at 
liivt  to-divest  youselves, — ^that  the  continuity 
and  similarity  of  shane,  which  are  known  to 
us  the  inqnireBB,  are  known  also  to  that  little 
sentient  being  whose  first  elements  of  know- 
lecke  we  are  endeavouring  to  trace. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget,  in  inquiries  of 
this  sort,  that  it  is  not  in  our  ofgan  of  touch 
Doerely,  that  a  certain  eJEtent  of  the  nervous 
extremity  of  our  sensorial  oigan  is  aiiected< 
This  oocms,  equally,  fn  eveiv  other  organ. 
In  the  superficial  expansion  of  the  nerves  of 
hearing,  smell,  taste^  ibr  example,  it  is  not  a 
point  merely  that  is  alEectcd,  but  a  number  of 
continuous  points,  predselv  as  in  the  super- 
ficial organ  of  touch ;  and  i(  therefors,  the  notion 
of  extension  in  general,  or  of  figure,  whichis  li- 

Imited  extension,  arose  whenever  a  part  of  the 
nervous  expansion  was  affected  in  sny  way,  we 
<  should  derive  these  notions  as  mudi  from  a 
taster  or  a  smell,  or  a  sound,  as  from  sny  of 
the  configurations  or  affsctions  of  our  or^an 
of  touch. 

It  is  not,  therefore^  merely  because  a  certain 

I    fimited  part  of  the  sensorial  organ  is  aflfected, 

'    that  we  have  the  notion  of  the  square  sur- 

I    &ce,  in  the  case  supposed  by  » :  rar,  if  this 

I    slone  were  necessary,  we  should  have  square 

j     inches,  and  half  inches,  and  various  other 

knoB,  rectilinear  or  curvilinear,  of  fragrance 

and  sound. 

But,  it  may  perhaps  be  uiped,  though  all 

'    our  organs  must,  indeed,  exist  equally  with 


our  Ofgan  of  toudi  of  a  esrtatn  shape  when  af* 
fectedr— and  though  the  sensorial  figure  of 
our  other  oigans  is  not  accompanied  with  any 
of  thofe  mental  affections  which  constitute 
the  pooeption  of  sngular  or  curvilinear  figure^ 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  that  part 
of  the  sensorial  oigan,  which  terminates  on 
the  genenJ  surface  of  the  body,  .that  impress- 
es the  mind  immediately  with  a  sensation, 
corresponding  with  the  exact  figure  in  which 
the  oigan  may  itself  exist  When  thesqusre^ 
therefore,  in  the  case  imagined  by  us»  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  oigan,  the  mental  affection 
which  constitutes  our  notion  of  a  square  may 
immediately  arisen  though  it  would  not  arise 
fivNn  the  simihr  squsreness  of  our  oigans  of 
smell  or  hearing. 

In  answer  to  this  mere  soj^osition,  I  may 
remark,  that  the  sensorial  organ  of  touch  e&. 
ists,  at  every  moment,  of  a  certam  thupe,  end 
that  we  yet  have  no  peroeption  of  this  shapes 
so  as  to  be  able  to  delineate  the  whole  extent 
of  our  tactual  organ,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  codd  delineate  the  impressing  squsie,  in 
the  case  supposed :  or,  if  it  be  wtSif  that  the 
configuration  of  the  organ  does  not  excite 
this  mental  affsction,  in  the  quiescent  state  of 
the  part,  but  only  when  it  is  itself  s&cted,  I 
may  remark,  that  we  are  as  little  able  to  de- 
lineate its  figure,  when  we  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  h^t,  which  yet  acts  most  power- 
fully upon  this  vei^  oigan,  indndng  sensa- 
tions, at  least  as  vivid  as  those  of  hardness  or 
6gaie, 

It  may  still,  however,  becontended,^-for,  in 
a  question  of  this  sort,  I  wish  fairly  to  imagine 
every  possible  aiigument,^t  may  still  be  oon- 
temfed,  that,  though  the  oigan  of  touch  has 
no  efEect  in  this  way,  merely  as  configured,  and 
might,  in  any  other  configuration,  operete  |ire- 
cisely  in  me  lame  manner  on  the  sentient 
mind, — still  the  harmony  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  changes  is  so  ammged  by  nature,  that 
the  organic  state  in  touch,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  extension  of  the  impressing  body,— in  the 
same  manner  as  a  certain  state  of  the  ornn  of 
smell,  whatever  that  state  maj  be,  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  afiection  of  the  mind 
which  constitutes  our  sensation  of  the  fra- 
grance of  a  rose.  Though  this  argument,  in 
truth,  rather  begs  the  quotion  than  attempU 
to  meet  it,  let  us  give  to  it  all  the  foree  winch 
it  may  daim.  The  accurate  determination  of 
the  point  may,  indeed,  seem  at  first  almost 
impossible;  since,  in  whatever  manner  the 
seeming  peroeption  may  arise,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  now  seem  to  perceive  exten- 
sion, as  it  were  immediately,  by  touch ;  though 
not  more  hnmedkitely  than  in  viaon  we  seem 
to  perceive  the  positions  of  objects  in  differ- 
ent distances  before  our  eyes.— But  there  is, 
fortunately,  at  least  one  test  which  the  point 
in  question  still  admits.  If  the  apparent  per- 
oeption of  extension  by  touch  be  truly  and 
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originally  immediate,  and  not  acquired,  like 
the  apparent  perception  of  distance  in  vision, 
so  as  to  involve  a  sort  of  intellectual  measure- 
ment or  suggestion  of  some  sort,  after  the 
primary  sensation, — the  perception  must  be 
constant  and  universal, — ^not  confined  to  a 
few  simple  and  familiar  formt*,  which,  if  we 
can  distinguish  these  alone,  we  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  from  experience,  but 
extending  to  forms  of  every  kind ;  for  it  would 
certainly  be  a  very  strange  abuse  of  the  Hcense 
of  supposition,  to  imagine  that  we  perceive  a 
square  immediately  but  not  a  circle,  or  a  circle 
but  not  a  square,  or,  indeed,  any  one  figure, 
but  not  any  other  figure.  Even  at  pi^ent, 
then, — though  the  circumstances  of  the  trial 
— ^when  the  -experience  of  many  years  must 
have  exhausted  so  many  varieties  of  form, 
associating  the  notion  of  these  with  the  par- 
ticular tactual  feeling,  whatever  that  may  be 
— are  surely  very  un&vourableto  the  opii^on 
which  I  maintain, — even  at  present,  I  may 
safely  trust  to  experiment  the  determination 
of  the  question.  When  a  body  which  we  do 
not  see,  is  pressed  on  any  part  of  our  tactual 
organ,  do  we  immediately  discover  its  form, 
— as  immediately  as  we  are  sensible  of  fra- 
grance when  our  organ  of  smell  is  in  a  healthy 
state  and  an  odoriferous  body  is  presented  to 
it,  or  of  sound  when  a  cannon  is  fired  beside 
us  ?  '  This  we  certainly  should  do,  if  figure 
were  as  direct  an  object  of  the  sense  of  touch 
as  fragrance  and  sound  are  of  the  senses  of 
smell  and  hearing.  Even  though  it  be  a  form 
of  the  simplest  kind,  square,  round,  triangular, 
that  is  thus  pressed  upon  our  palm,  we  scarce- 
ly distinguish  the  precise  species  of  figure  for 
a  moment,  and  are  long  before  we  can  con- 
vince ourselves  that  we  have  perceived  its 
exact  magnitude,  in  the  determination  of 
which,  after  all,  we  shall  very  probably  be 
mistaken,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere 
mtellectiial  measurement ;  though  we  should 
even  add  to  the  immediate  sensation  of  touch 
all  the  discriminating  skill  of  our  judgment 
and  reflection.  But,  if  the  body  be  irregular 
in  form, — however  slight  the  irregularity  may 
be,  and  of  a  species  that  would  not  perplex 
in  the  slightest  degree  our  sense  of  sight,  and 
which  certainly,  therefore,  should  perplex  as 
little  our  sense  of  touch,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  still  more  immediately  perceptive  of 
form, — we  are  incapable  for  some  time,  and 
I  may  even  say  are  incapable  altogether,  of 
fixing  with  precision  its  magnitude  and  figure, 
»-that  very  magnitude  and  figure  which  are 
yet  said  to  be  the  direct  objects  of  touch.  Of 
this  a^  single  trial  may  convince  any  one ;  it 
is  a  trial  which,  as  it  seems  to  me  decisive,  I 
must  request  you  not  to  omit.  Are  we  then 
entitled  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  square  sur- 
face of  the  cube  pressed  upon  our  hand,  that, 
though  we  cannot  discover  other  forms  and 
magnitudes,  we  yet  discover  its  extension,  and 
consequently  its  figure,  by  the  immediate  sense 


of  touch? — or  may  we  not  rather  concluda 
with  confidence,  uiat  what  is  true  of  other 
forms  is  true  of  this  also ;  that  it  is  only  in 
consequence  of  more  frequent  experience  we 
have  learned  as  it  were  to  distinguish,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  the  simpler  forms, 
which,  as  mere  forms,  are  not  more  direct  ob- 
jects of  the  sense  of  touch  than  forms  the 
most  irregular  ;  and  that  without  such  ex- 
perience, therefore,  our  mere  sense  of  touch 
is  incapable  of  informing  us  of  the  figure  of 
bodies,  immediately  and  originally. 

If,  then,  the  knowledge  of  extension  be  not 
derived  from  our  immediate  sense  of  touch, 
it  must  be  derived  from  some  other  source, 
which  allows  it  to  be  associated  vnth  the 
feelings  of  touch,  and  afterwards  suggested 
by  these,  in  the  same  manner  as  distant  ex- 
tent, in  the  case  of  vision,  is  suggested  by  a 
few  slight  varieties  of  colour.  Let  us  endea- 
vour, then,  since  some  such  source  there  must 
be,  to  discover  what  the  source  is. 


LECTURE  XXIIL 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEELINGS  USUALLY  A8CBIBED 
TO  THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH — CONTINUED. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed in  considering  the  information  whidi  we 
receive  from  the  sense  of  touch,  or  rather  the 
information  which  we  are  commonly  supposed 
to  receive  from  that  sense, — ^but  which,  in  a 
great  part  at  least,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
another  source. 

The  qualities  of  bodies  supposed  to  be 
made  known  to  us  by  touch,  I  reduced  tb 
two,  of  which  all — ^whatever  be  the  variety 
of  names  that  express  thcna — are  mere  vane- 
ties,  resistance  and  extension  : — solidity,  li- 
quidity, viscidity,  hardness,  softness,  rough- 
ness, smoothness,  being  modes  of  resistance, 
and  nothing  more ;— -figure,  magnitude,  divisi- 
bility, as  evidently  nothing  more  than  modes 
of  extension :  and  I  stated  reasons  which  in- 
duce me  to  believe,  that  neither  our  feeling 
of  resistance  nor  that  of  extension  has  its  di- 
rect origin  in  the  sense  of  touch ;  though  the 
original  simple  feding,  which  this  oigan  af- 
fords, is  now,  firom  constant  association,  al- 
most indissolubly  combined  with  both,  m 
some  one  or  other  of  their  varieties. 

The  first  of  these  classes,~that  which  in- 
cludes the  various  modifications  of  resistance, 
I  examined  at  great  length,  and  showed,  I 
trust,  that  it  is  not  to  our  organ  of  touch  we 
are  indebted  for  these,  but  that  they  are  feel- 
ings of  another  sense,  of  which  our  muscular 
frame  is  the  organ, — the  feelings,  in  short,  of 
which  every  one  must  have  beien  oonsdou-s 
who  has  attempted  to  grasp  any  body*  or  to 
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press  against  it,  when  the  full  contraction  of 
the  muscles  must,  of  course,  have  been  im- 
peded. According  as  the  body  is  hard  or 
soft,  rough  or  smooth, — ^that  is  to  saj,  accor- 
ding as  it  resists,  in  various  degrees,  the  pro- 
gress of  our  effort  of  contraction, — ^the  mus- 
cular feeling  which  arises  from  the  variously 
impeded  effort  will  vary  in  proportion ;  and 
we  call  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  that  which 
produces  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of  these 
muscular  feelings  of  resistance, — as  we  term 
sweet  or  bitter,  blue  or  yellow,  that  which 
produces  either  of  these  sensations  of  taste 
or  vision.  With  the  feeling  of  resistance, 
there  is,  indeed,  in  every  case,  combined,  a 
certain  tactual  feeling,  because  we  must  touch 
whatever  we  attempt  to  grasp ;  but  it  is  not 
of  this  mere  tactual  feeling  we  think  when 
we  term  bodies  hard  or  soft, — ^it  is  of  the 
greater  or  less  resistance  which  they  afford  to 
our  muscular  contraction. 

I  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  other  class 
of  supposed  tangible  qualities,  which  includes 
the  various  modifications  of  extension,  and 
urged  many  arguments  to  show,  in  like  man- 
ner, that — ^however  indissolubly  these  may 
seem  at  present  to  be  connected  with  the 
simple  feelings  of  our  organ  of  touch — ^it  is 
not  to  our  simple  original  feelings  of  this 
sense  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  them  as 
qualities  of  things  without 

That  we  now  seem  to  perceive  extension 
immediately  by  touch,   cannot  be  denied; 
and,  in  a  case  so  obseore  as  this, — with  our 
very  limited  knowledge,  and  our  very  limited 
power  of  adding  to  this  knowledge, — ^it  may 
seem  the  most  prudent,  and  perhaps  even 
the  most  suitable, — as  it  is,  without  all  ques- 
tion, hj  far  the  easiest  part, — ^to  acquiesce  in 
die  opinion,  that  the  preception,  which  now 
seems  immediate,  was  so  originally, — ^that  the 
belief  of  the  presence  of  an  external  figured 
body  is,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, attached  to  a  certain  affection  of  the 
raere  organ  of  touch.    But,  since  there  are 
circumstances, — as  we   have    seen, — ^which 
show  this  opinion,  when  very  nicely  examin- 
ed, to  be  inadmissible,  we  may,  at  least,  at- 
tempt to  proceed  a  little  fertber,  if  we  do  this 
\rith  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  very  great  diffi- 
^ty  of  the  attempt,  in  relation  to  our  powers 
*nd  knowledge, — and  consequently  with  a 
very  humble  assurance  as  to  the  certainty  of 
5py  opinion  which  we  may  be  led  to  form. 
To  know  the  mind  well,  is  to  know  its  weak- 
nesses^ as  well  as  its  powers ;  and  it  is  pre- 
J^ely  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  that  he,  whose 
wiowledge  is  least  imperfect,  will  be  the  best 
judge  of  its  imperfection,  and,  therefore,  the 
least  disposed  to  put  complete  reliance  on  it 
*"  his  own  speculations, — or  to  assert  it  dog- 
matically, when  he  offers  it,  as  all  opinions 
on  80  very  obscure  a  subject  should  be  offer- 
«<!»  to  the  inquiry,  rather  than  to  the  un- 
«oubting  assent  of  others. 


The  analysis,  I  own,  is  one  which  must  re- 
quirea  condderable  effort  of  attention  on  your 
part,  because  it  is  truly  one  of  the  most  sub- 
tle on  which  I  could  call  you  to  enter.  But 
you  must  be  aware  thf(t  this  subtlety  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  very  inquiry  itself;  since  it  is  an 
inquiry  into  the  elements  and  progressive 
growth  of  feelings,  which  seem  to  us,  at  pre- 
sent, simple  and  immediate,  and  that  the  al- 
ternatives, therefore,  are  not  those  of  greater 
or  less  subtlety  and  refinement  of  analysis,  but 

;  of  attempting  the  analysis,  or  aband«ming  it 

:  altogether. 

Before  proceeding  .fiuther  in  our  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  ex- 
tension, it  may,  however,  be  of  advantage  to 
take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  progress  which 
we  have  already  made ;  for,  if  we  have  found 

'  nothing  more,  we  have»  at  least,  as  I  conceive, 
found  reason  to  reject  a  considerable  part  of 

I  our  former  belief  on  the  subject,  whidi,  though 

'  a  negative  acquisition,  is  yet  a  very  important 
one.     Though  we  shoulcf  not  be  able  to  dis- 

'  cover  the  true  source  of  the  notion  which  we 

I  seek,  it  is  something,  at  least,  to  know,  that 
we  have  little  reason  to  expect  to  find  it  where 

I  we  have  uniformly  been  accustomed  to  seek  it. 

I  In  the  first  plaice,  then,  we  have  seen  the 
fallacy  of  the  supposition,  that  our  knowledge 

'  of  extension  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  similarity  in  figure  of  the  compressed  part 
of  the  organ  of  touch  to  the  compressing  body, 
since  the  notion  of  extension  is  not  a  state  of 
the  material  organ,  compressed  and  figured, 
— ^which,  as  mere  matter,  however  exquisitely 
organized,  is  as  little  capable  of  this  notion, 
as  of  smell,  or  taste,  love  or  aversion, — but  a 
state  of  the  mind  itself,  which  is  unsusceptible 
of  shape  or  pressure,  being  as  litde  square, 
when  it  perceives  a  square,  as  when  it  per- 
ceives a  circle ;  and  any  affection  of  which, 
therefore,  may  be  supposed  as  much  to  follow 
any  one  shape  as  any  other  shape  of  the  mere 
external  organ.  If,  indeed,  as  this  explanation 
most  strangely  seems  to  assume,  we  could  be 
supposed  to  have  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  shape  of  our  organ  of  touch,  nothing  more 
would  be  necessary ;  for  we  should  then  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  extension,  though  no 
other  extended  body  but  our  own  organ  of 
touch  were  in  existence.  To  refer  us  to  the 
organ  is,  however,  only  to  bring  the  very  same 
difficulty  one  step  nearer,  since,  previously  to 
the  application  of  an  external  body,  the  mind 
has  as  little  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  itsoi^gan 
of  touch  as  it  has  of  the  body  compressing  it ; 
and  it  is  manifestly  most  absurd  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge  of  extension  to  oiu 
knowledge  of  the  resemblance  in  figure  of  an 
external  body  to  our  organ  ;  since  this  very 
knowledge  of  the  resemblance  must  imply  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  both,  and 
consequently  of  that  very  extension,  which, 
according  to  this  supposition,  must  be  known 
to  us  before  it  is  known. 
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In  the  second  place,  we  have  seen,  that,  if 
the  configuration  of  the  sensorial  organ  were 
the  only  circumstance  necessary  to  induce, 
immediately,  in  the  mind,  the  notion  of  figure, 
this  notion  should  accompany  every  sensation 
of  every  kind, — ^the  smell  of  a  rose,  for  exam- 
pie,  as  much  as  the  pressure  of  a  cube  or  a 
sphere ;  for  the  nervous  expansion,  in  the  or- 
gan of  smell,  and  in  every  other  organ,  is  of 
a  certain  figure,  before  sensation,  during  sen- 
sation,  and  after  sensation,  as  much  as  the 
nervous  expansion  of  the  oi^gan  of  touch. 
And,  though  we  were  to  confine  ourselves 
whoUy  to  this  organ,  the  nervous  matter  in  it 
is,  at  all  times,  of  a  certain  shape,  as  mucli 
when  there  is  no  pressure  on  it  as  when  it  is 
exposed  to  such  pressure*;  yet  the  mere  figure 
of  the  organ  of  touch  is  not  then  accom- 
panied  with  the  mental  notion  of  its  figure ; 
nor  is  this  the  case  merely  when  the  sense  is 
quiescent,  but,  in  many  cases,  in  which  it  is 
^ected  in  the  most  lively  manner,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  we  are  eiq)osed  to  great  cold  or 
heat ;  in  which  cases,  the  shape  of  this  very 
tactual  organ,  thus  strongly  affected,  is  as 
much  unperceived  by  us  as  when  there  is  no 
affection  of  it  whatever. 

Lastly, — ^which  is  a  point  of  much  more  im- 
portance, because  it  has  relation  to  the  only 
philosophic  view  of  touch,  as  the  immediate 
organ  of  extension, — ^the  view,  in  which  the 
mere  configuration  of  the  compressed  organ, 
as  similar  to  that  of  the  compressing  body, 
is  laid  out  of  account,  and  the  immediate  be- 
lief of  e^ension  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
original  connitution  of  the  mind,  by  which 
its  affections  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  certain  affections  of  the  bo- 
dily organs;  the  moital  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  perception  of  a  square,  arising 
immediately  when  the  organ  of  touch  is  af- 
fected, in  a  certain  manner,  as  that  mental 
state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  the 
finigranoe  of  a  rose,  arises  immediately  when 
the  organ  of  smell  is  affected  in  a  certain 
manner :  this  opinion,  too,  philosophic  as  it 
is,  compared  with  those  ndiich  we  before 
c(msidered,  though,  m  truth,  it  only  assumes 
the  point  in  question,  without  attempting  to 
solve  any  difficulty  supposed  to  be  connect- 
ed with  it,  we  have  yet  found  to  be  as  little 
tenable  as  the  opinions  that  suppose  the 
mental  notion  of  figure  to  depend  on  the 
peculiar  figure  of  the  compressed  material 
organ.  The  consideration  which,  as  I  stated 
in  my  last  Lecture,  seems  to  me  decisive 
on  thu  point,  is,  that  if  touch  inform  us  of 
extension  immediately,  as  smell  informs  us 
of  finagranee,  sight  of  colour,  and  hearing  of 
sound;  it  must  do  this  in  every  instance, 
without  relation  to  particular  figure,  as  smeU, 
sight,  and  hearing  extend  to  all  odours,  hues, ' 
and  sounds ;  for  it  would  certainly  be,  as  I 
•aid,  a  very  strange  abuse  of  the  license  of 
supposition,  to  imagine  that  we  perceive  a 


square  immediately  by  touch,  but  not  a  di- 
cle ;  or  a  circle,  but  not  a  square ;  or  any  one 
figure,  but  not  any  other  figure.   *  In  short,  if 
figure  be  the  direct  primary  object  of  touch, 
as  sight  is  of  vision,  we  should  feel  imme> 
diately  every  form  impressed,  as  we  see  im- 
mediately every  colour.     It  is  only  when  the 
figures  are  very  simple  and  regular,  however, 
such  as  we  might  be  supposed  to  have  easily 
learned,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  learn, 
visually,  to  judge  of  distances,  that  we  are 
able  to  discover  them,  as  it  were,  immediate- 
ly, by  touch ;  and,  even  when  we  are  able, 
in  this  manner,  to  determine  the  species  oif 
figure,  that  is  to  say,  the  mere  outline  of  a 
body,  we  are  rarely  able  to  determine  the  exact 
magnitude  which  that  outline  comprehends; 
yet,  as  our  oi^gan  must  be  affec*:ed  by  each 
part  of  the  compressing  surface,  by  the  cen- 
tral parts  as  mudi  as  by  the  exterior  parts 
which  form  its  outline,  and  by  these  as  much 
as  by  the  central  parts ;  and  as  every  feeling 
which  the  organ  directly  affords  must  be  im- 
mediate, when  there  is  no  change  of  the  po- 
sition, or  other  circumstances  of  the  object, 
that  might  vary  the  sensation, — ^we  diould,  if 
mere  touch  communicated  to  us  the  know- 
ledge supposed,  be  able  to  determine,  exactly 
and  instantly,  the  magnitude  and  figure ;  or 
it  is  evident  that  the  determination  of  mag- 
nitude and  figure  must  depend  wholly,  or  in 
part,  on  something  that  is  different  from  touch. 
The  magnitude  we  are  &r'  from  being  able  to 
discover  exactly,  even  of  simple  figures  ;  and, 
when  the  form  is  very  irre^guhur,  and  we  know 
nothing  more  than  that  a  certain  body  is 
pressed  against  our  hand, — ^the  magnitude  and 
figure  are  alike  difficult  to  be  discovered;  so 
difficult,  that  I  may  safely  say  that  no  one» 
who  makes  the  experiment,  will  find,  on  open- 
ing his  eyes,  that  his  ta<^ual  or  intellectual 
measurement  has,  in  any  one  case,  been  exact, 
or  his  notion  of  the  figure  half  so  distinct  as 
it  is  now,  after  a  six^le  glance.     Can  we  then 
think  that  it  is  by  mere  touch  we  discover 
figure,  as  exactly  as  by  the  glance  of  our  ma^ 
ture  vision, — that  we  discover  it,  in  all  its 
varieties,  originally  by  touch,  and  as  accurate* 
ly  at  first  as  after  innumerable  trials, — when 
we  discover  it,  only  in  a  few  cases  that  are  pre- 
viously fiuniliar  to  us,  and  even  in  these  very 
imperfectly  ?    The  determination  of  the  form 
impressed,  in  which  we  are  almost  conscious 
of  a  sort  of  iittellectual  measurement,  has 
surely  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the 
perceptions,  whidi  we  term  acquired,  than  to 
those  which  are  inunediate.     In  vision,  for 
example,  when  the  original  power  of  that 
sense  hits  been  stzengthened  and  enriched  by 
the  acquisitions  whidi  it  is  capable  of  w***^- 
ing  from  other  sources,  we  see  a  long  line  of 
distance  before  us ;  and  the  small  distant^s, 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  we  distinguish 
with  sufficient  accuracy;  but,  in  our  m&e 
visual  measurement  of  greater  distances,  we 
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ire  almost  certaio  to  err,  taking  often  the  less 
for  the  greater,  and  the  greater  for  the  less. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  in  touch.  When  a 
smiiU  body,  which  we  haye  never  seen,  is 
pressed  upon  our  hand,  we  are  able,  if  its 
surfiice  be  square,  or  circular,  or  of  any  other 
form  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted,  to  de- 
tennine  its  figure,  withoutmuch  hesitation ;  be- 
cause we  have  learned,  tactoally,  to  distinguish 
these  regular  figures.  But,  in  endeavouring 
to  determine,  in  this  manner,  by  touch  alone, 
the  figure  of  any  irregular  body,  less  fiuniliar 
to  OS,  though,  as  a  direct  olject  of  sense,  if 
touch  be  the  sense  of  figure,  it  should  be 
equally  and  as  immediately  tangible  as  the 
most  regular  fomo,  we  feel  a  hesitation  of 
the  same  sort  as  when  we  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain, by  our  eye,  the  exact  distance  of  a  re- 
note  object.  To  know  esEtension  or  %ure, 
is  to  know,  not  one  point  merely  in  the  sur- 
&ce  of  a  body,  but  many  continuous  points ; 
and  if,  when  the  surface  is  circular,  we  know 
these  continuous  ptoints,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other,  immediately  on  pressure,  we  must 
know,  as  immediately,  the  same  points  and 
their  relations,  though  the  surfiice  compre- 
hending them,  instead  of  being  circular,  dbould 
be  of  an  outline  more  irregular.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  know  this  irregular  surface  to 
have  any  extension  at  all,  unless  we  know  some 
puts  of  it;  and,  when  the  pressure  is  uni- 
form from  everjr  point,  and  the  organ  of  touch 
uniform,  on  wUch  the  pressure  is  made,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  we  know 
%f  or  eighty,  of  the  hundred  pointe  which 
form  the  impressing  surface,  but  cannot  de- 
termine its  figure,  because  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  twenty  or  fifty  remaining  points  when 
these  remaining  points  are  acting  on  our  or- 
gan of  touch,  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the-fifty  or  eighty  which  we  know, 
and  when,  if  the  suiiaoe,  containing  merely 
the  same  number  of  points,  had  been  circular, 
or  of  anv  other  simple  form,  as  fiuniliar  to  us, 
me  whole  hundred  points  would  have  been 
Known  to  us  equally  and  at  once. 

When  our  perceptions  of  form,  then,  are  so 
vancus  and  irregular,  and  are  more  or  less 
quick  and  precise,  exactly  as  the  shape,  which 
we  endeavour  to  determine,  has  more  or  less 
Resemblance  to  shapes  that  are  fiuniliar  to  us. 
It  does  not  seem  too  bold  an  inference  to  con- 
clude that  the  knowledge  of  figuru, — ^which,  as 
jll  extension  that  is  csfMe  of  being  perceived 
by  us,  must  have  some  boundary,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  extension, — ^is  not 
the  state  of  mind  originally  and  immediately 
subsequent  to  affections  of  our  organs  of  touch, 
any  more  than  the  perception  of  distance  is  the 
*tate  of  mind  originally  and  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  affections  of  our  organ  of  sight ; 
and  the  yenr  striking  analogy  of  these  two 
^■fies  it  will  be  of  great  importance  for  you  to 
have  constantly  in  view,  as  it  will  render  it 
less  difficult  for  you  to  admit  many  circum- 


stances, with  respect  to  touch,  which  yon 
might  otherwise  have  been  slower  to  conceive. 
That  we  should  seem  to  perceive  extension 
immediately  by  touch,  though  touch,  originally 
and  of  itself,  could  not  have  afforded  this  per- 
ception, will  not  then  appear  more  wonderful, 
than  the  apparently  immediate  perception  of 
distance  by  the  eye,  which  of  itself,  originally, 
afforded  no  perception  of  that  sort ;  nor  the 
impossibility  of  feeling  a  body,  without  the  no- 
tion of  it,  as  extended,  be  more  wonderful  than 
the  similar  impossibility  of  separating  colour 
from  extension  in  the  case  of  distant  vision. 
Above  all,  the  analogy  is  valuable,  as  showing 
the  doseness  and  indusolubleness  of  the  union 
which  may  be  formed  of  feelings  that  have  in 
themselves  no  resembkmce.  What  conamon 
properties  could  we  have  conceived  in  vision, 
and  that  absolute  blindness  which  has  never 
had  a  single  sensation  from  light !  and  yet  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  perceptions  of 
the  blind,  in  consequence  of  this  singular 
power  of  association,  form  truly  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  those  veir  peroepdons  of  vi- 
sion, of  which,  as  a  whole,  they  are  unfortu- 
nately deprived.  We  do  not  merely  see  with 
our  eyes  what  we  may  have  felt  with  our 
hands ;  but  our  eyes,  m  the  act  of  vision,  have 
borrowed,  as  it  were,  those  very  sensations. 

The  proof  that  our  perception  of  extension 
by  touch  is  not  an  origuial  and  immediate  per- 
ception of  that  sense,  is  altogether  independ- 
ent of  the  success  of  any  endeavour  which 
may  be  made  to  discover  the  elements  of  the 
compound  perception.  It  would  not  be  less 
true  that  touch  does  not  afford  it,  though  we 
should  be  incapable  of  pointing  out  any  other 
source  firom  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  be 
derived.  Of  the  difiiculty  of  the  attempt,  and 
the  caution  with  which  we  should  venture  to 
form  any  conclusion  on  the  subject,  I  have  al- 
ready  spoken.  But  the  analysis,  difficult  as 
it  is,  b  too  interesting  not  to  be  attempted, 
even  at  the  ridi,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say,  with  the  very  great  probability  of  fiulure. 

In  such  an  analysis,  however,  though  we 
are  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  warn  you  that  it  is  a  part 
of  this  very  caution  not  to  be  easilv  terrified 
by  the  appearance  of  paradox,  which  the  re- 
sult of  our  analysis  may  present.  This  ap- 
pearance  we  may  be  certain  that  any  analysis 
whidi  is  at  all  accurate  must  present,  because 
the  very  object  of  the  analysis  is  to  show,  that 
sensations,  which  appear  simple  and  direct, 
are  not  simple, — that  our  senses,  in  short,  are 
not  fitted,  of  themselves,  to  convey  that  in- 
formation which  they  now  appear,  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  memory  have  appear- 
ed to  us,  instantly  to  convey.  It  is  very  fiir, 
indeed,  firom  following,  as  a  necessary  conset- 
quence,  that  every  analysis  of  our  sensations 
which  affords  a  paradoxical  result,  is,  there- 
fore, a  just  one--4br  error  may  be  extravagant 
in  appearance  as  well  as  in  reality.     But  it 
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may  truly  be  regarded  aa  a  neoeaaary  conae- 
queiioe,  that  every  accuimte  and  original  ana- 

eof  our  aenaadona  must  afibra  a  reault, 
aa  first  atated,  will  q>pear  paradozicaL 

To  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  theory  of  Tiaion,  nothing  certainly 
can  seem,  as  fint  stated,  more  absurd  than 
the  aaaertioo  that  we  see,  not  with  our  eves 
merely,  but  diiefly  by  the  medium  of  another 
organ,  which  the  bhnd  possess  in  as  great 
p^ection  aa  ourselves,  and  which,  at  the 
moment  of  viaion,  may  perhaps  be  abaolutely 
at  rest  It  must  not  surprise  you,  therefore, 
though  the  element  which  seems  to  me  to 
form  the  most  important  constituent  of  our 
notion  of  extension,  should  in  like  manner, 
as  fi(8t  stated  to  you,  seem  a  very  unlikely 
one. 

This  clement  is  our  feeling  of  suocesRion, 
or  time, — a  feeling  which  necesaarily  involves 
the  notion  of  divisibility  or  series  of  parts, 
that  is  so  essential  a  constituent  of  our  more 
complex  notion  of  matter, — and  to  which  no- 
tion of  continuous  divisibility,  if  the  notion  of 
resistance  be  added,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  imagine  that  we  should  not  have  ac- 
quired,  by  this  union,  the  very  notion  of 
physical  extension, — that  which  haa  parts, 
and  that  which  resists  our  effort  to  grup  it 

That  memory  is  a  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitutjon,  and  that  we  are  thus  capable  of 
thinking  of  a  series  of  feeKngs,  as  successive 
to  each  other,  the  experience  of  every  mo- 
roent  teaches  us  sufficiently.  This  succes- 
sion, frequently  repeated,  suggests  immediate- 
ly, or  implies  the  notion  of  length,  not  meta- 
"y,  as  is  commonly  add,  but  as  abso- 


lutely as  extension  itself;  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  successive  feelings  may  have 
been,  the  greater  does  this  length  appear. 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  look  back  on  the 
years  of  our  life,  since  they  form  thily  a  pro- 
gressive series,  without  regarding  them  as  a 
sort  of  length,  which  is  more  distinct,  indeed, 
the  nearer  the  succession  of  feelings  may  be 
to  the  moment  at  which  we  consider  them, 
but  which,  however  remote,  is  still  felt  by  us 
as  one  continued  length ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  when,  after  a  journey  qf  many  hundred 
miles,  we  look  back,  in  our  memory,  on  the 
distance  over  which  we  have  passed,  we  see, 
as  it  were^  a  long  trade,  of  which  some  parts, 
Darticulariy  the  nearer  parts,  are  sufficiently 
distinct,  but  of  which  the  rest  seems  lost  in  a 
kort  of  distant  obscurity.  The  line  of  our 
long  joumeyingr-or,  in  other  words,  that  al- 
most immeasurable  line  of  plains,  hills,  de^ 
cfivities,  marshes,  bridges,  woods, — to  endea- 
vour to  comprehend  which  in  our  thought, 
seems  an  effort  as  &tiguing  aa  the  very  jour- 
ney itsel^s-we  know  well  can  be  divided  into 
those  vaiAous  parts: — and,  in  like  manner, 
the  progressive  line  of  time— or,  in  other 
words,  the  continued  succession,  of  whidi 
the  joy,  the  hope,  the  fragrance^  the  regret, 


the  melody,  the  fear,  and  iKnumersble  other 
affections  of  the  mind,  were  parts, — ^we  feel 
that  we  can  mentally  divide  into  those  sepa- 
rate portions  of  the  train.  Continuous  length 
and  divisibility,  those  great  elementsry  no- 
tions of  space,  and  of  all  that  space  contains, 
are  thus  found  in  every  succession  of  our 
feelii^  There  is  no  language  in  which 
time  is  not  described  as  k>ng  or  short,— not 
from  any  metaphor — for  no  mere  arbitrary 
metimhor  can  be  thus  universal  and  inevitsble 
as  a  form  of  human  thought,— but  because  it 
is  truly  impossiUe  for  ua  to  consider  suoces- 
sion,  without  this  notion  of  progressive  divisi- 
bili^  attached  to  it :  and  it  appears  to  us  as 
absind  to  suppose^  that,  by  adding  to  our  re- 
trospect of  a  week  the  events  of  the  month 
preceding,  we  do  not  truly  lengthen  the  suc- 
cession, as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  \i'e  do 
not  lengthen  the  line  df  actual  distance,  by 
adding  to  the  few  last  stages  of  a  k>ng  joum€7 
the  many  stages  that  preceded  it 

It  is  this  spreading  out  of  life  into  a  k>ng 
expanse  which  allows  man  to  create,  as  it 
were,  his  own  world.  He  cannot  change, 
indeed,  the  scene  cf  external  things.  But 
this  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  the  re- 
sidence only  of  his  corvoreal  part  It  is  the 
moral  scene  in  which  the  spirit  tnily  dwells ; 
and  thia  adapts  itself,  with  harmonious  love- 
liness, or  with  horror  as  suitable,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  its  pure  or  guilty  inhabitant  If  but 
a  single  moment  of  hfe — a  phvsioBl  point,  as 
it  were,  of  the  long  line — eotuA  be  reviewed 
at  once,  oonacience  woidd  have  litde  power 
of  retribution.  But  he  who  has  lived,  as 
man  ahodd  live,  ia  permitted  to  enjoy  that 
best  bsppiness  which  man  can  enjoy, — ^to  be- 
hold, in  one  continued  aeries,  those  yesis  of 
benevolent  wishes,  or  of  heroic  suflcriDg, 
which  are  at  once  his  merit  and  his  rewanL 
He  is  surrounded  ^y  his  own  pure  thoughts 
and  actiona,  which,  from  the  most  remote 
distance^  aeem  to  shine  upon  him  wherever 
his  gbmoe  can  reach ;  as  m  some  dimste  of 
perpetual  summer,  in  which  the  inhabitant 
sees  nothinff  but  fruits  and  blossoms,  ^^^' 
halea  only  fragrBnoe^  and  sunshiny  and  de- 
Ught  It  is  ina  moral  climate  as  serene  snd 
cloudless,  that  the  destined  inhabitant  of  a 
still  nobler  worid  moves  on  in  that  glorious 
track  which  has  heaven  before,  and  virtue 
and  tranquillity  behind ;— 4Uid  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  distinguish,  in  the  immor- 
tal career,  when  the  earthly  part  has  ceasec 
and  the  heavenly  begins. 

Is  it  in  metaphor  only,  that  a  youth  and 
nuituri^,  and  old  age  of  guilt,  seem  to  streicd 
themselves  out  in  aknost  endless  extenU  tc 
that  eye  which,  with  all  its  shudderiiw  wuc- 
tance,  is  still  condemned  to  gaae  on  themi-- 
when,  after  the  long  retrospect  seems  musft- 
ed,  some  fraud,  or  excess,  or  oppression,  sWJ 
rises  and  adds  to  the  dreadfril  lioe-tfi^^vben 
eternity  itself,  in  all  the  horror*  whith  it  pre- 
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snts,  seems  only  a  Btill  longer  line  of  the 
tnne  dreadful  species  that  admits  of  no  other 
meBsoFe  than  the  continued  sufferings,  and 
remembnuioes,  and  terrors  that  compose  it ! 

It  is  a  just  and  beautiful  observation  of  an 
radent  Stoic,  that  time  which  is  past  is  like 
something  consecrated  to  the  gods,  over  which 
ibrtiine  and  mortality  have  no  longer  any 
poft-er ;  and  that,  dreadful  as  it  must  be  to  the 
wicked,  to  whom  their  own  memory  is  an  ob- 
ject  of  tenor,  it  still,  to  the  virtuous,  offers  it- 
self as  consolation  or  joy,— not  in  single  mo- 
ments  like  the  present  hour,  but  in  all  that 
long  series  of  yeaia  which  rises  before  us,  and 
remains  with  us  at  our  bidding.  «  Ille  qui  mul- 
ta  ambitkne  cupiit,  superbe  contempsit,  insi- 
<iio8e  deoepit,  avare  rapuit,  prodige  effndit,— - 
oecesee  est  memoriam  suam  timeat.  Atqui 
laec  est  pars  temporis  nostri  sacra ociisdicato, 
omnea  humanos  casus  supeigreasa,  extra  reg- 
Dum  fortuns  subducta ;  quam  non  inopia,  non 
Qtttns,  non  morfoorum  incursus  exagitat  Hsec 
nee  turbari  nee  eripi  potest ;  perpetua  ejus  et 
mtrepida  posseasio  esL     Singuli  tantum  dies. 


ethi 


per  momenta,  prsesends  sunt :  at  praetew 


nti  temporis  omnes,  cum  jusseris  aderunt,  ad 
vbitriom  tuum  se  inspici  ac  detineri  patien- 

tor." 

By  those  who  can  look  back  on  years  that 
are  long  past,  and  yet  sav  that  the  continued 
progress,  or  the  length  and  the  shortness  of  time 
are  ooly  metaphorical  expressions,  it  might  be 
>ud,  with  equal  justness,  that  the  roundness 
of  B  sphere  is  a  metaphor,  or  the  angularity 
•J  a  cube.  We  do  not  more  truly  consider 
the  one  as  angukr  and  the  other  as  round, 
™  we  consider  the  time  to  be  continuously 
P't^gressive,  in  which  we  considered,  first  the 
one  figure,  and  then  the  other,  and  inquired 
into  the  properties  of  each.  That  which  is 
progressive  must  have  parts.  Time,  or  sue- 
oosion,  then,  involves  the  very  notions  of 
longitudinal  extension  and  divisibility,  and  in- 
^'oI?es  these,  without  the  notion  of  any  thing 
external  to  the  mind  itself ;— for,  though  the 
inud  of  man  had  been  susceptible  only  of 
n  grief,  fear,  hope,  and  the  other  varieties 
l^interoal  feeling,  without  the  possibility  of 
n^ng  affected  by  external  things,  he  would 
JtiU  have  been  capable  of  considering  these 
teelingg  as  successive  to  each  other,  in  a  long 
^mtinued  progression,  divisible  into  separate 
P?*?^  The  notions  of  length,  then,  and  of 
invisibility,  are  not  confined  to  external  things, 
t>ut  are  involved  in  that  very  memory  by  which 
We  consider  the  series  of'^the  past, — ^not  in 
"|e  memory  of  distant  events  only,  but  in 
U^  first  successions  of  feeling  by  which 
^oi  mind  originally  became  conscious  of  its 
^'^  permanence  and  identity.  The  notion 
<«  time,  then,  is  precisely  coeval  with  that  of 
the  mind  itself;  since  it  is  implied  in  the 
Knowledge  of  succession,  by  which  alone,  in 

•^e  manner  formerly  explained  to  you,  the 
^m  acquires  the  knowledge  of  ito  own  re- 


ality, as  something  more  than  the  mere  een* 
sation  of  the  present  moment 

Conceiving  the  notion  of  time,  therefore, 
that  is  to  say,  of  feelings  past  and  present,  to 
be  thus  one  of  the  earliest  notions  which  the 
infiuit  mind  can  form,  so  as  to  precede  it^ 
notions  of  external  things,  and  to  involve  the 
notions  of  length  and  divisibility,  !•  am  in- 
clined to  reverse  exactly  the  process  common- 
ly supposed ;   and,  instead  of  deriving  the 
measure  of  time  from  extension,  to  derive  the 
biowledge  and  the  original  measure  of  exten- 
sion from  time.     That  one  notion  of  feeling        > 
of  the  mmd  may  be  united  indissolubly  with        ' 
other  feelings,  with  which  it  has  frequentiy         . 
co-existed,  and  to  which,  but  for  this  co-ex- 
istence,  it  would  seem  to  have  no  common         I 
rektion,  is  sufficientiy  shown  by  those  phe-       jj 
nomena  of  vision  to  which  I  have  already  so      / 
frequentiy  alluded. 

In  what  manner,  however,  is  the  notion  of 
time  peculiariy  associated  with  the  simple 
sensation  of  touch,  so  as  to  form,  with  it, 
the  perception  of  extension?  We  are  able, 
m  the  theoiv  of  vision,  to  point  out  the  co- 
existence of  sensations  which  produce  the 
subsequent  union,  that  renders  the  percep- 
tion of  distance  apparentiy  immediate.  If  a 
similar  co-existence  of  the  original  sensations 
of  touch,  with  the  notion  of  continued  and 
divisible  succession,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in 
the  present  case,  the  opinion  which  asserts  it 
must  be  considered  merely  as  a  wild  and  ex- 
travagant conjecture. 

The  sonree  of  such  a  co-existence  is  not 
merely  to  be  found,  but  is  at  least  as  obvious 
as  that  which  is  universaUy  admitted  in  the 
case  of  vision. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  state  to  you 
in  what  xnty  I  conceive  the  notion  to  be  ac- 
quired, I  must  again  warn  you  of  the  neces- 
sity of  banishing,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
your  view  of  the  mind  of  the  in&nt  in  this 
early  process,  all  those  notions  of  extemaJ 
things  which  we  are  so  apt  to  regard  as  al- 
most original  in  the  mind,  because  we  do  not 
remember  the  time  when  they  arose  in  our 
own.  As  we  know  well  that  there  are  ex- 
ternal things  of  a  certain  form  acting  on  our 
organs,  which  are  also  of  a  certain  form,  it 
seems  so  very  simple  a  process  to  perceive 
extension — ^tmit  is  to  say,  to  know  that  there 
exist  without  us  those  external  forms  which 
really  exist — ^that  to  endeavour  to  discover 
the  mode  in  which  extension,  that  now'ap- 
pears  so  obvious  a  quality  of  external  things, 
is  perceived  by  us,  seems  to  be  a  needless 
seareh,  at  a  distance,  for  what  is  already  be- 
fore our  very  eyes.  And  it  will  be  allowed, 
that  all  this  would,  indeed,  be  very  easy  to  a 
mind  like  ours,  after  the  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge which  it  has  made ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  very  question  is,  how  the  mind  of  the  in- 
^nt  makes  these  acquisitions,  so  as  to  become 
like  ours.  You  must  not  think  of  a  mind, 
K 
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that  has  any  knowledge  of  things  exten[ial, 
even  of  its  own  bodily  oigans,  but  of  a  mind 
simply  alfected  with  certain  feelings,  and  hav- 
ii^  nothing  but  these  feelings  to  lead  it  to  the 
kiM>wledge  of  things  without 

To  pxoceed,  then, — The  hand  is  the  great 
oigan  of  touch.  It  is  composed  of  various 
articulations,  that  are  easily  moveable,  so  as 
to  adapt  it  readily  to  changes  of  ahscpe,  in  ac- 
commodation to  the  shape  of  the  bodies  which 
it  grasps.  If  we  ^ut  our  hand  gradually,  or 
open  it  gradually,  we  find  a  certain  series  of 
feelings,  varying  with  eadi  degree  of  the 
opening  or  closing,  and  giving  the  notion  of 
succession  of  a  certain  length.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  we  gradually  extend  oiur  arms,  in  vari- 
ous  directions,  or  bring  them  nearer  to  us 
again,  we  find,  that  each  degree  of  the  mo- 
tion is  accompanied  with  a  feeling  ^t  is  dis- 
tinct, so  as  to  render  us  completely  conscious 
of  the  progression.  The  gradual  closing  of 
the  hand,  therefore,  must  necessarily  give  a 
succession  of  feelings, — a  succession  which, 
of  itself,  might,  or  rather  must,  furnish  the 
notion  of  length,  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
die  length  being  different,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  closing ;  and  the  gradual  stretch- 
ing out  of  the  arm  gives  a  succession  of  feel- 
ings, which,  in  like  manner,  must  furnish  the 
notion  of  length,— the  length  being  different 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  stretching  of 
the  arm.  To  those  who  have  had  opportiuu. 
ties  of  observing  in&nts,  I  need  not  say  how 
much  use,  or  rather  what  constant  use,  the 
future  inquirer  makes  of  his  little  fingen  and 
arms ;  by  the  ^quent  contraction  of  which, 
and  the  consequent  renewal  of  the  series  of 
feelings  involved  in  each  gradual  contraction, 
he  cannot  fail  to  become  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  progress,  as  to  distinguish  ^ch  de- 
gree of  contraction,  and,  at  last,  after  in- 
numerable repetitions,  to  associate  with  each 
degreo  the  notion  of  a  certain  length  of  suc^ 
cession.  The  particular  contraction,  there- 
fore, wheii  thus  often  repeated,  becomes  the 
representative  of  a  certain  length,  in  the  same 
manner  as  shades  of  colour  in  vision  become 
ultimately  representative  of  distance, — the 
spine  principle  of  association  which  forms  the 
combination  in  the  one  case  (Operating  equally 
m  the  other. 

In  these  drcumstanoes  of  acquired  know- 
Jedge,^--after  the  series  of  muscular  feelings, 
in  die  voluntary  closing  of  the  hand,  has  be- 
come so  fiunilifur  that  the  whole  series  is  an- 
ticipated and  expected  as  soon  as  the  motion 
has  begun,— when  a  btdl,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, is  placed  for  the  (irat  time  in  the  in- 
fimt's  hand,  he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer 
perform  the  usual  contraction, — or,  in  other 
wordsy  since  he  does  not  &ncy  that  he  has 
muscles  which  are  contracted,  he  feels  diat 
the  usual  series  of  sensations  does  not  follow 
hh  wUl  tn  renew  it, — he  knows  how  much 


of  the  accustomed  succession  is  still  remain- 
ing ;  and  the  notion  of  this  particular  length, 
which  was  expected  and  interrupted  by  a  new 
sensation,  is  dius  associated  with  die  particu- 
lar tactual  feeling  excited  by  the  pressure  of 
the  ball,— the  greater  or  less  magnitude  of 
the  ball  preventing  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  the  series  of  feelings  in  the  accustomed 
contraction.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of 
this  tactual  feelnig,  aa  associated  with  that 
feeling  which  attends  a  certain  progress  of 
contraction,  the  two  feelings  at  last  flow  to- 
gether,  as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision ; 
and  when  the  process  has  been  repeated  with 
various  bodies  inmunerable  times,  it  becomes, 
at  last,  as  impossible  to  separate  the  mere 
tactual  feeling  from  the  feeling  of  length,  ss 
to  separate  the  whiteness  of  a  sphere,  in 
vision,  from  that  convexity  of  the  sphere 
which  the  eye,  of  itself  would  have  been  for 
ever  incapable  of  perceiving. 

As  yet,  however,  the  only  dimension  of 
the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  traced  the 
origin,  is  mere  length  j  and  it  must  still  be 
explained  how  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
the  odier  dimensions.  If  we  had  had  but  one 
musde,  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
assodated  with  touch  any  odier  notion  um 
that  of  mere  lengdL  But  nature  has  made 
provisimi  fiir  giving  us  a  wider  knowle<tee^  in 
the  various  muscles  which  she  has  distributed 
over  different  parts,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  per- 
form motions  in  various  directions  at  die  same 
instant,  and  thus  to  have  co^existing  series  of 
feelings,  each  of  which  series  waa  before  con- 
sidered as  involving  the  notion  <rf  length. 
The  infant  bends  one  finger  gradually  on  the 
pahn  of  his  hand;  the  finger,  dius  brought 
down,  touches  one  part  of  the  suife^  of  the 
palm,  producing  a  certain  afiection  of  the  or- 
gan  of  touch,  and  a  consequent  aen»tion ; 
and  he  acquires  the  notion  of  a  certain  length, 
in  the  remembered  succession  of  the  muscu- 
lar feelings  during  the  contraction :— He  bends 
another  finger ;  it,  too»  touches  a  certain  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  palm,  producing  a  cer- 
tain feelmg  of  touch  that  co-exists  and  con»- 
bines,  in  like  manner,  with  die  remembrance 
of  a  certain  succession  of  muscular  feeungs. 
When  bodi  fingers  move  together,  die  cjh»- 
istence  of  the  two  series  of  successive  feeungs, 
widi  each  of  which  die  mind  is  fomihar,  givei 
the  notion  of  co-existing  lengths,  which  r^ 
ceive  a  sort  of  unity  from  the  pronmity  in 
succession  of  the  tactual  feelings  in  the  con- 
tiguous  parte  of  the  pahn  which  th^  tou<ffl, 
— fe^lmgs  whidi  have  before  been  found  to 
be  proximate,  w<?en  die  pahn  has  been  r^ 
peatedly  pressed  almig  a  surface,  ana  tnc 
tactual  fedings  of  tfeese  parts,  whidi  die  clos- 
ing fingors  touch  at  the  same  moment,  wo^ 
always  immediately  ^uccessive^— «»  immeo  - 
ately  successive  as  any  of  die  «n«8cultf  leei- 
ings  in  the  series  of  contraction.    When 
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body  is  placed  in  the  infimt*i  hand,  and  its 
little  fingers  are  bent  by  it  as  before,  some- 
times  one  filler  only  is  impeded  in  its  pro- 
gress, somedoies  tvro,  Bometimes  three, — 
and  be  thus  adds  to  the  nodon  of  mere 
leqgtb,  which  would  have  been  the  same 
whatever  number  of  fingers  had  been  impe- 
ded, the  notion  of  a  certain  namber  of  pimd- 
mate  and  e&-existing  lengths,  whi(^  is  the 
very  notion  of  breadth ;  and  with  diese,  ac- 
eording  as  the  body  is  laiger  or  smaller,  is 
combined  always  the  tactual  aifection  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  body,  on  more  or  few- 
er of  the  interior  parts  of  the  palm  and  fingers, 
which  had  before  become,  of  themsdres,  re- 
presentative of  certain  lengths,  in  the  manner 
described ;  and  the  concuirence  of  these  three 
varieties  of  length,  in  the  single  feeling  of  re- 
sistance in  which  they  all  seem  to  meet,  when 
an  incompressible  body  is  placed  within  the 
sphere  of  the  closing  fingers^-^owever  rude 
the  notions  of  concurring  dimensions  may  be, 
or  rather  must  be,  as  at  first  formed, — seems 
at  least  to  afford  the  rude  elements  from  which, 
by  the  fre()uent  repetition  of  the  feeling  of 
resistance^  togetfaerwitb  the  proximate  lei^ths 
of  which  it  has  become  representative,  dearer 
notions  of  the  kind  may  gradually  arise. 

The  progressive  contractions  of  the  various 
oioscles  which  move  the  arms,  as  aflTordii^  si- 
milar successions  of  feefings,  may  be  consader* 
ed  m  preciselv  the  same  %ht  as  sources  of  the 
knowledge  of  extension ;  and  by  their  motion 
in  various  directions,  at  the  same  tinae  with 
the  inotion  of  the  fingers,  they  concur  power- 
^y  in  modifying  and  correcting  the  informa- 
^on  received  ficom  these.  The  ^ole  hand  is 
brought,  by  the  motion  of  the  arm,  to  touch 
one  part  of  the  feee  or  body :  it  is  then  moved 
90  as  to  touch  another  part,  and,  with  the  fre- 
quent succession  of  the  simple  feelings  of 
touch,  in  these  parts,  is  associated  the  feeling 
of  the  intervemng  kngdi,  derived  from  the 
sensations  that  accompanied  the  progressive 
contraction  of  the  arm.  But  the  motion  is 
not  always  the  same ;  and,  as  the  same  feeling 
of  touch,  m  one  pert,  is  thus  followed  by  va- 
rious fedii^  of  touch  in  different  parts,  with 
^ous  series  of  muscular  feelings  between, 
the  notion  of  length  in  various  directions,,  that 
18  to  lay,  of  length  in  various  series  commen- 
cing from  one  point,  is  obtuned  in  another 
^S'  That  the  knowledge  of  extension,  or, 
ui  other  words,  the  assodation  of  the  notion 
of  succession  with  the  simple  feelings  of  touch, 
^viU  be  rode  aJid  hidistinct  at  first,  I  have  al- 
■^y  admitted ;  but  it  will  gradually  become 
more  and  more  distinct  and  predse ;  as  we 
oui  have  no  doubt  that  the  perceptioD  of  dis- 
^ce  by  tile  eye,  is^  m  the  first  stages  of  vi- 
«««  association,  very  indistinct,  and  becomes 
^^«w  after  each  repeated  triak  For  many 
''eeks  or  months,  all  is  confusioif  in  the  vi- 
*^  P«Keptions,  airmuch  as  in  the  tactual  and 
muscular.     Indeed,  we  have  abundant  evi- 


dence of  this  continued  progress  of  vision, 
even  in  mature  life,  when,  in  certain  profea- 
sions  that  requiro  nice  perceptions  of  distance, 
the  power  of  perception  itself,  by  the  gradual 
acquisitions  whidi  it  obtabs  from  experience, 
seems  to  mifold  itself  more  and  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  that  require  it 

The  dieoty  of  the  notion  of  extension,  of 
which  I  have  now  given  you  but  a  slight  out- 
line, might,  if  the  short  space  of  these  Lec- 
tures allowed  suflSdent  room,  be  developed 
with  many  illustrations  which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  give  to  it.  I  most  leave  you,  in  some 
measure,  to  supply  these  for  yourselves. 

It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  notion 
of  time,  or  succesdon,  is,  in  this  instance,  a 
superfluous  incumbrance  of  the  theory,  and 
that  the  same  advantage  might  be  obtained  by 
suppodng  the  muscular  feelings  themselves, 
i]idepen£ntly  of  the  notion  of  their  succes- 
sion, to  be  connected  with  the  notion  of  parti- 
cular leng^s.  But  this  opinion,  it  must  be 
remarked,  would  leave  the  difiiculty  precisely 
as  before ;  and  sufficient  evidence,  in  confuta- 
rion  of  it,  may  be  found  in  a  very  simple  ex- 
periment, which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one 
to  make.  The  experiment  1  cannot  but  con- 
aider  as  of  the  more  value,  since  it  seems  to 
me— I  wiU  not  say  decisive,  for  that  is  too  pre- 
sumptuous a  word— but  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  thwrv  which  I  have  ventured  to 
propose ;  for  it  shows  that,  even  after  all  the 
acquisitions  which  our  sense  of  touch  has 
made,  the  notion  of  extension  is  still  modified 
in  a  manner  the  most  striking  and  irresistible 
by  the  mere  change  of  accustomed  time.  Let 
any  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  move  his  hand 
with  moderate  velodty  along  a  part  of  a  table 
or  any  other  hard  smooth  surface,  the  portion 
ovi^r  which  he  passes  will  sppes*  of  a  certain 
length  :  let  him  move  his  hand  more  rapidly, 
the  portion  of  the  surface  pressed  >vill  appear 
less ;  let  him  move  his  hand  very  slowly,  and 
the  length,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  slow- 
ness, will  appear  increased  in  a  most  wonder- 
ful proportion.  In  this  case  there  is  predsely 
the  same  quantity  of  6iuscular  contraction,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  the  organ  of  touch  com- 
pressed,  whether  the  motion  be  rapid,  mode- 
rate, or  slow.  The  only  drcumstance  of  dif- 
ference &  the  time  occupied  in  the  succession 
of  the  feelings ;  and  this  difference  is  sufficient 
to  give  complete  diverdty  to  the  notion  of 
length. 

If  any  one,  vrith  his  eyes  shot,  suffisr  his 
hand  to  be  guided  by  another,  very  slowly, 
along  any  sur&ce  unknown  to  him,  he  will 
find  it  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  guess 
as  to  its  length.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  be  previously  unacquainted  with 
the  extent  of  surfiice  along  whidi  the  motion 
is  performed ;  for  the  illusion  will  be  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  experiment,  of  course,  be 
still  more  striking,  when  the  motion  is  along 
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a  sUtface  with  which  we  are  perfectly  fiuniliar, 
as  a  book  which  we  hold  in  our  hand,  or  a 
desk  at  which  we  are  accustomed  to  sit. 

I  must  request  you  not  to  take  for  granted 
the  result  which  I  have  now  stated,  but  to 
repeat  for  yourselves  an  experiment  which  it 
is  so  very  easy  to  make,  and  which,  I  cannot 
but  think,  is  so  very  important  as  to  the  in- 
6uen<ie  of  mere  difference  of  time  on  our  es> 
timadon  of  longitudinal  extent  It  is  an  ex- 
periment, tried,  unquestionably,  in  ihost  un- 
favourable circumstances,  when  our  tactual 
feelings,  representative  of  extension,  are  so 
strongly  fixed  by  the  long  experience  of  our 
life ;  ,and  yet,  even  now,  you  will  find,  on 
moving  your  hand  slowly  and  rapidly  dong 
the  same  extent  of  surface,  though  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  degree  of  pressure  in  both 
cases,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  the 
.extent,  thus  slowly  and  rapidly  traversed,  to 
.be  the  same,  as  it  is  difficidt  to  conceive  the 
extent  of  visual  distance  to  be  exactly  the 
same  when  you  look  alternately  through  the 
different  ends  of  an  inverted  telescope.  If, 
when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same, 
the  different  visual  feelings  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  the  mere  direction  of  light,  be  re- 
Eresentative  of  length  in  the  one  case, — the 
>nger  or  shorter  succession  of  time,  when 
all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  has 
surely  as  much  reason  to  be  considered  as 
representative  of  it  in  the  other  case. 

Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  the  feeling 
of  extension,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  de- 
finite %ure  of  bodies,  is  a  simple  feeling  of 
touch,  immediate,  original,  and  independent 
of  time ;  or  is  there  not  rather  reason  to 
think,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,^  that  it 
is  a  compound  feeling,  of  which  time,  that  is 
to  say,  our  notion  of  succession,  is  an  original 
element? 


LECTURE  XXIV. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated,  in  a  former 
Lecture,  the  reasons  which  seem  to  show, 
that  the  origin  of  our  notion  of  extension, 
and  of  the  notions  which  it  involves  of  figure, 
magnitude,  divisibility,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
our  sense  of  touch,  I  endeavoured,  in  my 
last  Lecture,  to  trace  these  to  their  real 
source,— cautioning  you,  at  the  same  time, 
with  respect  to  the  great  difficulty  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  the  very  humble  reliance,  there- 
fore, which  we  can  have  any  title  to  put  on 
the  results  of  our  investigation  of  a  subject 
so  very  obscure. 

In  our  present  circumstances,  when  we  at- 


tempt such  an  investigation,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  derive  even  the  slightest  aid  from 
remembrance  of  our  original  feelings ;  since 
memory, — ^which  afterwards  can  look  back 
through  so  many  Jong  and  busy  years,  and 
comprehend  all  of  life  but  the  very  com- 
mencement of  it, — sees  yet,  in  this  ^wn  oi 
being,  a  darkness  which  it  cannot  penetrate. 
We  have  already  formed, — spontaneously, 
and  without  the  aid  of  any  one, — our  little 
system  of  physical  science,  and  have,  in  truth, 
enriched  ourselves  with  acquisitions,  fiir  more 
important  than  any  which  we  are  afterwards 
to  form,  with  all  the  mature  vigour  of  our 
faculties,  and  all  the  splendid  aids  of  tradi- 
tionary, philosophy, — at  a  time  when  we  seem 
scarcely  capable  of  more  than  of  breathing 
and  moving,  and  taking  our  aliment,  and 
when  the  faculties  that  leave  us  so  much  in- 
valuable  knowledge,  are  to  leave  us  no  know- 
ledge of  the  means  by  which  we  have  acquir- 
ed it 

To  the  period  of  our  first  sensations,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  look  back ;  and  hence,  all 
which  remains  for  us,  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind,  is  to  consider  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  infant  is  placed,  and  to  guess,  as 
nearly  as  general  analogy  will  allow  us,  the 
nature  and  the  order  of  the  feelings  which, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  arise  in  a  being 
possessing  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  ol 
man,  but  destitute  of  all  the  knowledge  which 
man  possesses. 

In  these  first  circumstances  of  life,  the  in- 
fimt,  of  course,  cannot  know  that  he  has  a 
bodily  frame,  or  a  single  oigan  of  that  frame, 
more  than  he  can  know  that  there  are  other 
bodies  in  nature  that  act  upon  his  own ;  and 
we  are  not  entitied  to  suppose, — however 
difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  accommodate  our 
supposition  to  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
case, — that  because  we,  the  inquirers,  know 
that  external  bodies  are  pressing  on  his  oigan 
of  touch,  the  littie  sensitive  being  is  to  have 
any  knowledge  but  of  the  roentid  affections 
whfch  these  external  bodies  excite.  How 
the  knowledge  of  any  thing  more  than  his 
own  mind  is  acquired,  is,  in  truth,  the  very 
difficulty  which  it  is  our  labour  to  solre. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  then, — ^when 
we  look  on  the  infant, — one  of  the  most  re- 
nuurkable  circumstances  which  strike  us,  is 
its  tendency  to  use  its  muscles  with  almost 
incessant  exercise,  particulariy  the  muscles  of 
those  parts  which  are  afterwards  its  principal 
organs  of  measurement.  Its  little  fingers  are 
continually  closing  and  opening,  and  its  little 
arms  extending  and  contracting.  The  feel- 
ings, therefore, — ^whatever  these  may  be, — 
which  attend  the  progressive  contraction  of 
those  parts, — and  some  feeling  unquestion- 
ably attends  the  contraction  in  idl  its  stages, — 
must  be  continually  arising  in  its  mind,  begin* 
ning  and  finishing,  in  regular  ^ries,  and  vary* 
ing  exactiy  \Aith  the  quantity  of  the  contraction. 
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A  succession  of  feelings,  however,  when 
reoiembered  by  the  mind  which  looks  back 
upon  them,  we  found  to  involve,  necessarily, 
the  notion  of  divisibility  into  separate  parts, 
and,  therefore,  of  length,  which  is  only  ano- 
ther name  for  continued  divisibility.  Time, 
in  short,  is,  to  our  conception,  a  series  in 
constant  onward  progress,  and  cannot  be  con- 
ceired  by  us  but  as  a  progressive  series,  of 
which  our  separate  feelings  are  parts ;  the 
remembrance  of  the  events  of  our  life,  when  • 
ever  we  take  any  distant  retrospect  of  them, 
being  like  the  remembrance  of  the  space 
(  which  we  have  traversed  in  a  journey,  an 
indistinct  continuity  of  length, — as  truly  dU 
visible,  in  our  conception,  into  the  separate 
events  which  we  remember,  as  the  space 
which  we  remember  to  have  traversed,  into 
its  separate  variety  of  scenes. 

Time,  then,  or  remembered  succession,  we 
fonnd  to  involve,  not  metaphorically,  as  is 
conunonly  said,  but  truly  and  strictly,  in  its 
very  essence,  the  notions  of.  length  and  di- 
visibility,— the  great  elements  of  extension ; 
snd  whatever  other  feelings  may  be  habitual- 
ly and  uniformly  associated  with  these,  will 
involve,  of  course,  these  elementary  notions. 
The  series  of  muscular  feelings,  of  which 
the  infant  is  conscious, — ^in  incessant.y  closing 
and  opening  his  little  hand, — must,  on  these 
principles,  be  accompanied  with  the  notion, 
—not,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of  his  hand, 
or  of  any  thing  external, — ^but  of  a  certain 
tength  01  succession ;  and  each  stage  of  the 
contraction,  by  firequent  renewal,  gradually 
becomes  significant  of  a  particular  length, 
corresponding  with  the  portion  of  the  series. 
When  any  hard  body,  therefore,  is  placed  in 
the  infant's  hand, — ^though  he  cannot,  indeed, 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  object,  or  of  the 
hand, — ^he  yet  feels  that  he  can  no  longer 
perform  the  accustomed  contraction, — or,  to 
speak,  more  accurately, — since  he  is  unac- 
quainted  wiA  any  parts  that  are  contracted, 
he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  produce  his 
accustomed  series  of  feelings ;  and  he  knows 
the  quantity  of  contraction  which  remained 
to  be  performed,  or  rather  the  length  of  the 
series  which  remained  to  be  felt     The  place 
of  this  remaining  length  is  now  supplied  by  a 
new  feeling,  psutly  muscular,  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  affection  of  the  compressed  or- 
g»n  of  touch, — and  is  supplied  by  the  same 
feeling,  at  the  same  point  of  the  series,  as  of- 
ten as  he  attempts  to  renew  the  contraction 
JVuile  the  body  remains   within  his  hand. 
The  tactual  feeling,  therefore, — ^whatever  it 
naaybe, — ^becomes,  bythis  frequent  repetition,, 
•associated  with  the  notion  of  that  particular 
progressive  series,  or  length,  of  which  it  thus 
uniformly  supplies  the  place ;  and  at  last  be- 
comes representative  of  this  particular  length, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  the  ac- 
quired perceptions  of  vision,  certain  shades  of 
dolour  become  representative  of  distance,  to 


which  they  have  of  themselves  no  resem-* 
blance  or  analogy  whatever ;  and  we  thus 
learn  to  feel  length  as  we  learn  to  see  length, 
— ^not  directly  by  the  mere  afiections  of  our 
tactual  or  visual  organs,  but  by  the  associated 
notions  which  they  suggest 

K  time, — as  perceived  by  us  in  the  conti- 
nued series  of  our  feelings, — do  involve  con- 
ceptual length  and  divisibility,  it  seems,  in- 
deed, scarcely  possible,  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  the  notions  supposed  should 
not  arise, — ^that  die  infant  should  be  conscious 
of  a  regular  series  of  feelings  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  its  fingers  and  arms,  and  yet  that  por- 
tions of  this  series  should  not  become  signifi- 
cant of  various  proportional  lengths ; — and,  if 
the  notion  of  certain  proportional  lengths  do 
truly  accompany  certain  degrees  of  progres* 
sive  contraction,  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
according  to  the  general- principles  of  our  men-  - 
tal  constitution,  that  the  compound  tactual  and 
muscular  feeling,  which  must  arise  in* every 
case  in  which  any  one  of  these  degrees  of  con- 
traction is  impeded,  should  not  become  asso 
ciated  with  the  notion  of  that  particular  length, 
of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  so  as  at  last  to 
become  truly  representative  of  it 

In  this  manner  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to 

a  how  our  knowedge  of  the  mere  length  of 
es  may  have  been  acquired,  finom  varieties 
of  length  that  are  recognized  as  co-existing  and 
proximate,  and  are  felt  to  unite,  as  it  were,  and 
terminate  in  our  sensation  of  resistance,  which 
interrupts  them  equally,  and  interrupts  alvroya 
a  greater  number  of  the  coexisting  lengths, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  compres* 
sed ;  and  in  a  similar  manner,  our  notions  of 
the  other  dimensions  of  bodies,  which  are  only 
these  varieties  of  length  in  different  directions. 
I  cannot  conclude  this  summary,  however, 
without  recalling  to  your  attention  a  very 
simple  experiment  which  I  requested  you  to 
make  for  yourselves,-T-«n  experiment,  that, 
even  in  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in 
which  it  must  now  be  tried,  is  yet,  I  conceive, 
demonstrative  of  the  influence  of  mere  time, 
as  an  element  of  that  complex  notion  which 
we  have  been  examining,  when  the  more  ra- 
pid measurements  of  vision, — ^which  are  con- 
fessedly not  original,  but  acquired, — are  ex- 
cluded. If,  in  passing  our  finger,  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  slowness  or  rapidity,  along  the 
same  sur&ce,  with  our  eyes  shut, — even 
though  we  should  previously  know  the  exact 
boundaries  of  the  extent  of  surface, — ^we  feel 
it  almost  impossible  iiot  to  believe, — and,  but 
for  the  contrary  evidence  of  vision,  could  not 
have  hesitated  a  single  moment  in  believing,— 
that  this  extent  is  greater  or  less,  according  as 
the  time  employed  in  performing  exactly  the 
same  quantity  of  motion,  with  exactly  the  same 
force  of  pressure,  on  the  same  quantity  of  our 
organ  of  touch,  may  have  been  greater  or  less, 
— ^it  must  surely  be  admitted,  &&t  the  notion 
of  the  length,  which  thus  uniformly  varies  with 
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tJw  time^  when  all  other  circumsttncei  are 
die  nrae,  is  not  abeohitely  independent  of 
the  time^— or  it  must  in  like  manner  be  be- 
Uered,  that  our  notion  of  visual  distance, 
which  varies  with  the  distribution  of  a  few 
imys  of  light  on  the  small  expanse  of  the  optic 
uerre,  is  jet  independent  of  those  &int  shades 
of  colouring,  aooording  to  the  mere  varieties 
of  which  it  seems  at  one  time  to  ky  open  to 
our  view  a  kndsoape  of  many  miles,  and  at 
another  time  to  present  to  us,  as  it  were  be- 
fore our  very  eyes,  an  olject  of  sosioely  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  greater  dimness  and  dimi- 
niihed  sise  of  a  few  objects  in  the  back  ground 
of  a  picture,  which  is  m  itself  one  coloured 
plane  of  light,  does  not  more  truly  seem  to  in- 
crease  the  line  of  distance  of  those  objects, 
than,  in  the  other  ease,  the  increased  slowness 
of  the  motion  of  our  hand  along  any  surfeoe 
seems  to  lengthen  the  line  which  separates 
one  of  its  boimdaries  firom  the  other. 

Thom^  the  notion  of  extension,  however, 
mav  arise  in  the  manner  which  I  have  suppo- 
sco,  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  notion  of 
external  existence.  To  what,  then,  are  we  to 
ascribe  the  belief  of  external  reality,  which  now 
accompanies  our  sensations  of  toudi  ?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  depend  on  the  feeling  of  resist- 
ance^— ^the  origin  of  which,  as  a  muscular  feel- 
ing, I  before  explained  to  you,  which,  breaking- 
in,  without  anv  known  cause  of  differenoe,  on 
an  accustomed  series,  and  combining  with  the 
notion  of  extension,  and  oonsequentfy  of  divi- 
nbility,  previously  acquired,  furnishes  the  ele- 
ments of  that  compound  notion  which  we  term 
the  notion  of  matter.  Extension,  resistance  ; 
— to  combine  these  simple  notions  in  some- 
thing which  is  not  ourselves,  and  to  have  the 
notion  of  matter,  are  precise^  the  same  thing ; 
as  it  is  the  same  thing  to  have  combined  the 
head  and  nedc  of  a  man  with  the  body  and 
legs  of  a  horse,  and  to  have  the  notion  of  that 
fiibulous  being  which  the  ancients  denominated 
a  centaur.  It  certainly,  at  least,  would  not 
be  easy  for  any  one  to  define  matter  more 
simply,  than  as  that  which  has  partSt  and  that 
which  resists  our  eflbrt  to  grasp  it ;  and,  in 
our  analvsis  of  the  feehngs  of  in&incy,  we  have 
been  aUe  to  discover  how  both  these  notions 
may  have  arisen  in  the  mind,  and  arisen  too 
in  dreumstanoes  which  must  lead  to  the  com- 
bination of  them  in  one  complex  notion. 

The  infent  stretches  out  his  arm  for  the 
first  time,  by  that  volition,  without  a  known 
olject,  which  b  either  a  mere  instinct,  or 
very  near  akin  to  one :  This  motion  is  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  feeling, — he  re- 
peats the  volition  which  moves  his  .arm  €ity 
or  one  thousand  times,  and  the  same  progress 
of  feeling  takes  phice  during  the  muscular 
action.  In  this  repeated  progress  he  feds 
the  truth  of  that  intuitive  proposition  which, 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  hfe  that  awaits 
him,  is  to  be  the  source  of  all  his  e^iecta- 
tions,  and  the  guide  of  all  his  actions, tiie 


simple  proposition,  that  what  has  been  aa  an 
antecedent  will  be  followed  by  what  has 
been  as  a  consequent.  At  length  he  stretchi;!) 
out  his  arm  again,  and,  instead  of  the  accus- 
tomed progiesaiony  there  arises,  in  the  resist- 
ance of  some  olgect  opposed  to  him,  a  feel- 
ing of  a  very  diffioent  land,  which,  if  he  per- 
severe in  his  volmitaiy  effort,  increases  gradu- 
ally to  severe  p«iB»  before  he  has  half  com- 
pleted the  usual  progress.  There  is  a  differ. 
ence,  therefore,  which  we  may,  without  siiy 
absuiditv,  suppose  to  astonish  the  little  rea- 
soner;  tcir  the  expectation  of  similar  conse- 
quents, from  similar  antecedents,  is  observable 
even  in  his  earliest  actions*  and  is  probablj 
the  result  of  an  original  kw  of  mind,  as  uni- 
versal  as  that  which  renden  certain  sensstions 
of  si^t  and  sound  the  immediate  result  of 
certam  affections  of  our  eye  or  ear.  To  any 
being  who  is  thui  impnaaed  with  belief  of 
suniiarities  of  ae^nenoe^  a  different  conse- 
quent neoeasarily  unpfies  n  difference  of  the 
antecedent.  In  the  case  at  present  supposed, 
however,  the  infant,  who  as  yet  knows  bo- 
thiqg  but  himself,  is  eonscions  of  no  previous 
difSEmnoe ;  and  the  feeling  of  resistance  seemi 
to  him,  therefore,  sometmng  unknown,  whid 
has  its  cause  in  something  that  is  not  him- 
self. 

I  am  aware  that  the  appfication,  to  an  in^ 
fenty  of  a  process  of  reasoning  expressed  in 
terms  of  such  grave  and  formal  nhilosof^ic 
nomenckture,  has  some  chance  of  mearing 
ridiculous.  But  the  reasoning  itself  is  very 
different  from  the  terms  employed  to  express 
it,  and  is  truly  as  simple  and  natursl  ss  the 
terms,  which  our  knguage  obliges  us  to  em- 
ploy in  expressing  it,  are  abstract  and  srti- 
ficiBl.  The  infent,. however,  in  his  belief  of 
similarity  of  antecedents,  and  consequents, 
and  of  the  necessity,  there6ire»  of  a  new 
antecedent,  where  the  consequent  is  different, 
has  the  reas<ming  but  not  the  terms.  H9 
does  not  form  the  propoaition  as  univenal 
and  applicable  to  cases  tiiat  have  not  yet  ex- 
isted ;  but  he  feek  it  in  every  particular  esse 
as  it  occurs.  That  he  does  tndy  reasoi^  with 
at  least  as  much  subtlety  as  k  involved  in  the 
process  now  supposed,  caimot  be  doubted  by 
those  who  attend  to  the  manifest  results  of 
hk  littk  inductions,  in  those  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  which  show  themselves  in  the  se- 
tions,  and,  I  may  say,  afanost  in  the  very  kwks 
of  the  htde  reasoner, — at  a  period  long  be- 
ton  that  to  which  his  own  rsmembiance  is 
afterwards  to  extend,  when,  in  the  maturer 
progress  of  hk  intellectual  powers,  the  dsrk- 
Jiess  of  eternity  will  mtet  his  eye  alike,  whe- 
ther he  attlBmpt  to  nse  on  the  pa«t  or  on  the 
foture ;  and  the  muk  to  know  the  events  nitb 
which  he  k  afterwards  to  be  occupied  snd 
interested,  will  not  be  more  unavailing  than 
the  wkh  to  retrace  events  that  were  the  oc- 
cupation and  mterest  of  the  most  important 
years  of  hk  existence* 
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Then, —  wUdi  I  n^pote  die  tnfiint  to  obteio  the  no- 

tion of  loiiiethiiig  eztenial  and  wpente  from 

••"''nSa?ij;.s^in'?»sr.;siS^    >3rl!3  ^  »»«»«'ptio»  of  the  ««ri  ma. 

^■-^._^:r»    ,    .  of  anteoedenti  and  coneequente,  when  the 

peinfiil  feeling  of  naistuice  hm  arisen,  with- 
oat  ai^  change  of  dvcamstanceB  of  which  the 
Bund  is  conscious  ia  itMlf ;  and  the  prooesa 
bf  which  he  acquires  diis  notion  is  only  an- 
other form  of  the  ?eiy  process  which,-  during 
the  whole  ooone  of  his  life,  is  inrolved  in  all 
his  reasonings,  and  regdaCes,  therefore^  all  his 


f  lam  her  £iir  aunelfactg  in  deUgnted  amis  > 
With  «o«kHng  ef  the  uamelflii  iatmd«rar 
Her  «ait  emfanen  and  toioBdag  toiMi, 
Seeks  (he  nittbrknn  fbunt  with  opening  Hm. 
SprtMuit  UB*mtmb*ighamdg,  and  nnUn,  and  rfpa^***^ 

Even  then,  many  a  process  of  ntiocinatioD  is 
going  on,  which  nngfat  have  served  as  an  es- 
ample  of  etikt  logic  to  Aristotle  himsd^  and 
which  affords  results  for  more  Tsloable  to  the 
tiMfividaal  reasoner  than  all  the  contents  of  all 
the  foliosof  the  crowd  of  that  great  logidaa's 
ech<4a8tie  eommentators* 

That  the  notions  of  extension  and  external 
redeteiiee,  which  are  thus  sv^MMed  to  be  ac- 
quired horn  the  progressiTe  eontraetion  of 
raoficies,  and  die  dtfficul^  opjwaed  to  their 
aiscustomed  eontraetion,  which  mtrodooes  sud- 
denly s  new  feelinff,  when  aU  the  antecedent 
feelings  had  been  me  same,  riiould  be  direct- 
ly comfaioed  only  with  the  sensatioDs  of  touch, 
eumot  ^ipear  wonderful,  when  we  refleet, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  touch  there  fe 
that  frequent  oo-existence  or  immediate  sno- 
ceeeioo  which  is  neoessair  to  the  subsequent 
union.  In  the  case  of  the  acquired  peroep- 
tions  of  rision,  it  might,  m  like  manner,  be 
adbed,  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  smell  the  ex- 
act distance  of  a  rose,  as  we^ee  its  exact  dis- 
tance as  soon  as  we  have  turned  our  eye  on 
the  bush  on  which  the  rose  is  growing?  And 
the  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  is,  that 
there  has  not  been  in  smell  that  exact  and 
frequent  e&«dstence  of  feelings  whidi  has  oc- 
curred in  vision.  It  surely  is  not  more  won- 
deifo],  therefore,  that  the  same  aigument 
should  hold  in  die  acquired  perceptions  of 
touch,  in  which  the  co-existence  is  sdll  more 
frequent  sad  exact  When  we  listen  to  a 
dote,  our  musdes  may  be  contracted  as  be- 
fore, or  quiescent  as  before ;  when  the  odour 
of  a  rose  is  waited  to  us,  not  a  single  muscle 
may  be  more  or  less  affected.  But  without 
the  action  of  muscles  we  cannot  gnsp  a  ball, 
or  press  against  a  resisting  bojfy,  nor  move 
our  hand  along  its  sur&oe.  'Whatever  feel- 
ings, therefore,  are  involved  in  muscubr  con- 
traction, may  be,  or  rather  I  may  say,  if  the 
common  bws  of  sssoeiation  opente,  must  be 
associated  with  t]|e  simple  feenngs  thus  con- 
stsndy  oo-ex]sdn&  whatever  diey  may  be, 
which  the  organ  of  touch  originidly  affords. 
To  suppose  tnat^  in  a  case  of  such  frequent 
co-existence  or  succession,  no  association  takes 
place,  and  that  our  feelings  of  touch  are,  at 
this  moment,  as  simple  as  they  were  original- 
ly, would  surely  be  to  suppose  the  universal 
infloence  of  the  assodating  principle  to  be  sus- 
pended in  this  particular  case. 

I  have  already  explained  the  manner  in 


•  Dandn*t  Botanic  Oanten,  Canto  IIL  ▼.  353—4, 
and  357-360. 


reelect  to  ev 
truth.  In  the  view  which  I  take  oft 


aooosdin^,  I  donot  ooneeive  that  it  is  by  any 


mtuidon  we  an  led  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  thmgs  without  I  consider  this 
belief  as  the  eflect  of  that  more  gencial  intui- 
tion by  which  we  consider  a  new  consequent, 
in  any  scries  of  accustomed  events,  as  tM  sign 
of  a  new  antecedent,  and  of  that  equally  ge- 
neral principle  of  assodatioo,,  by  which  f<^ 
ings  that  have  frequently  co-existed,  flow  to- 
gether, and  constitute  afterwvds  one  complex 
witole.  There  is  somediing  which  is  not  our- 
scl(  sometfamff  which  is  representative  of 
leqgth — something  which  exates  the  feeling 
of  resistance  to  our  efibrt;  and  these  elements 
combined  are  matter.  But  whether  die  no- 
tion arise  in  the  manner  I  have  eupposed,  or 
diffiarendy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
arisen  long  before  the  period  to  which  our  me- 
moir reaves ;  and  the  belief  of  an  extermd 
world,  therefore^  whether  founded  direcdy  on 
an  intuitive  principle  of  belief  or,  as  I  rather 
think,  on  associations  aspowerftd  as  intuitioD 
in  the  period  which  alone  we  know,  may  be 
said  to  DC  an  essential  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, at  least  as  for  back  as  that  constitu- 
tion can  be  made  the  sulgect  of  philoeophic 
inquiry.  Whatever  it  may  have  been  ongin- 
aUy,  it  is  now  as  impossible  for  us  to  disbe- 
lieve the  realitj"  of  some  external  cause  of  our 
sensations,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  disbe- 
lieve the  existence  of  the  sensations  tfaeo>- 
selves.  On  dus  sulject  scepticism  may  be 
ingenioos  in  vain ;  and  equally  vain,  I  may 
say,  would  be  the  attempted  confiitetion  oif 
scepticism,  rinoe  it  cannot  afiect  the  serious 
internal  bdief  of  the  sceptic^  which  is  the  same 
before  as  after  argument ; — ^unshaken  by  the 
mgenuity  of  his  own  reasonings,  or  mther,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  tadtiy  assumed  and 
affirmed  in  that  very  combat  of  argument 
which  professes  to  deny  it 

It  is  in  vain  that  Berkeley  asserts  his  svs^ 
tem  with  a  seal  and  acnteness  which  migtit, 
peihaps,  have  succeeded  in  convincing  othere» 
if  they  could  onl  v  have  previously  succeeded 
in  convincing  himself,  not  as  a  speculative 
philesopber  merely,  betas  a  human  being,  con- 
versant with  his kmd,  acting,  and  sufferiii^and 
remembering,  and  hoping  and  fearing.  This, 
however,  was  more  thni  mere  ingenuity  of 
aigument  coidd  perform.  Even  in  publish- 
ing his  work  with  the  sincere  desire  of  in. 
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•Cmcdng  and  converting  others,  the  grrat  and 
primary  convert  was  yet  to  he  made  in  the 
converter  himself. 

In  the  Life  of  Berkdej,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  collected  works,  an  account  is 
ffiven  of  a  visit  which  he  paid,  at  Paris,  to 
MslebraiiGfae,  the  celebrated  author  of  a  sys- 
tem  in  many  respects  similar  to  his  own. 
He  found  him  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  but 
abundantly  eager  to  enter  into  disputation  on 
a  sdeoce  which  he  loved,  and  especially  on 
his  own  doctrines,  which  he  loved  still  more ; 
but  the  discussion  was  at  last  carried  on  with 
more  vehemence  than  the  feeble  bodily  frame 
of  Malebranche  could  bear;  and  his  death 
was  said  to  be  occasioned,  or  at  least  hast- 
ened, by  this  unfortunate  intellectual  combat. 
When  we  consider  this  interview  of  two  il- 
lustrious men,  eadi  of  whom,  in  accordance 
widi  his  own  system,  must  have  been  inca^ 
pable  of  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  other,  the  violent  reciprocal  action  of 
these  mutual  nonentities  might  seem  ludicrous, 
if  there  were  not,  in  the  deiUh  of  any  one,  and 
especially  of  a  philosopher  so  estimable  in 
every  respect  as  the  author  of  The  Search  of 
Truth,  something  too  serious  to  be  oonnstent 
with  any  feeling  of  levity.  It  is  more  suita- 
ble, both  to  the  occasion  itself  and  to  our 
own  intellectual  weakness,  to  regard  this  ac- 
cidental interview  of  two  phikMophen  con- 
tending so  strenuously  against  each  other  for 
the  truth  of  doctrines^  which  rendered  the 
real  existence  of  each,  at  best,  veryproblem- 
aticid,  as  only  a  striking  instance  of  the 
readiness  with  which  all  the  pride  of  human 
reason  yields  itself  as  it  were^  spontaneously 
and  humbly,  to  the  sway  of  those  more  power- 
ful principles,  which  He,  who  has  arranged  our 
mental  constitution,  has  so  grsdously  aocom- 
modated  to  the  circumstances  in  which  He  has 
placed  us.  The  gift  of  reason  itself,  that  most 
inestimable  of  our  intellectual  gifb,  would  have 
been  truly,  if  nothii^  more  had  been  added 
to  it,  a  perilous  acquisition  to  beings  not  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  error;  since  there  are 
points  on  which  a  single  mistake,  if  there  had 
been  no  opportunity  of  repairing  it,  might 
have  been  ntal,  not  to  our  happiness  merely, 
but  to  our  veiy  existence.  On  these  points, 
however,  Nature  has  not  left  us  to  a  power 
so  fidlible,  and  to  indolence,  which  might  for- 
get  to  exercise  even  this  feeble  power.  She 
has  given  us  principles  which  do  not  err,  and 
■which  operate  without  the  necessity  of  any 
effort  on  our  part  In  the  wildest  specula- 
dve  erron  into  which  we  may  be  led,  there 
IS  a  voice  within  which  speaks,  indeed,  only 
in  a  whisper,  but  in  a  whin>er  of  omnipotence, 
at  which  the  loud  yoice  that  led  us  astray  is 
still,---thii8  operating  on  our  mind  as  the  se- 
cret irresistible  influence  of  gravitation  ope- 
rates on  our  body,  preserving  it,  amid  all  the 
disorder  and  irregularity  of  its  spontaneous 
motions,  still  attached  to  that  earthly  home 


which  has  been  prepared  with  every  bounti- 
ful provision  for  our  tempcmvy  resi<fence. 

If  there  were,  indeed,  any  sceptic  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  who  could 
seriously  profess  that  his  practical  conduct 
was  in  accordance  with  his  speculative  dis- 
belief we  might  very  justly  exercise,  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  profesrion,  that  philosophic 
doubt  or  disbelief  which  he  recommends. 
Pyrrho*  the  great  founder  of  this  philosophy, 
is,  indeed,  said  to  have  acted  so  trul^  on  his 
principles,  that  if  a  cart  ran  against  him,  or  a 
dog  attacked  him,  or  if  he  came  upon  a  pre- 
cipice, he  would  not  stir  a  foot  to  avoid  the 
danger.  <<But  his  attendants,"  says  Dr 
Reid,  "  who»  happily  for  him,  were  not  so 
great  sceptics,  took  care  to  keep  him  out  of 
harm's  way,  so  that  he  lived  till  he  was  nine- 
ty yean  of  age.***  In  all  these  cases,  we 
may  safely  take  for  granted  that  this  venera- 
ble sceptic,  when  he  exhibited  himself  with 
his  domestics,  knew,  at  least,  as  well  as  the 
spectator,  the  nature  of  the  comedy  which  he 
was  acting,  for  their  entertainment  and  his 
own  imagined  gloiy; — 4hal  he  ooukl  discri- 
minate, with  perfect  accuracy,  the  times  when 
it  would  be  safe,  and  the  times  when  it  woul 
be  unsafe,  for  him  to  be  consistent; — and 
that  he  would  never  feel,  in  so  strong  and 
lively  a  manneif^the  force  of  his  own  princi- 
ples, as  when  he  was  either  absolutely  alone^ 
or  with  attendants  within  a  very  few  inches 
of  the  ground  on  which  he  was  philosophiBng. 
We  are  told,  accordingly,  that  when  his  pas. 
sions  were  too  strongly  roused  to  allow  him 
to  remember  the  part  which  he  was  acting, 
he  entered  with  sufficient  raidiness  into  his 
native  character  of  a  mere  human  being; 
Of  this,  one  ludicrous  instance  is  recorded, 
in  which  his  anger  against  his  cook  so  com- 
pletely  got  the  better,  both  of  his  moral  and 
physical  philosophy,  that,  with  the  spit  in  his 
hand,  and  the  meat  on  it,  which  had  been 
roasring,  he  pursued  him  to  the  very  market- 
pkioe.  Manv  stories  of  this  sort,  however, 
we  may  weU  suppose  would  be  invented 
against  philosophera  of  a  class  that  at  once 
challenged  the  opposition  of  the  whole  mob 
of  mankind,  and  afforded  subjects  of  that  ob- 
vious and  easy  ridicule  which  the  mob  of 
mankind,  even  without  the  provocation  of 
such  a  challenge,  are  always  sufficiently  ready 
to  seise. 

Into  a  detail  of  the  sceptical  system  of 
Berkeley  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any 
length ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  general 
acuteness  which  its  trulv  illustripus  author 
has  displayed  in  this,  and  in  all  his  works,  I 
cannot  but  consider  his  ideal  system  as  pre- 
senting a  venr  imperfect  and  inaccurate  view, 
not  merely  of  the  real  phenomena  of  the  mind. 
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bat  even  of  the  iceptiGal  argument  against  the 
existence  of  matter.     It  was  not  as  a  sceptic 
however  that  this  most  devout  and  amiable  of 
philosophers,  to  whom  Pope  scarcely  paid  a 
oilier  compliment  than  was  strictly  oue,  in 
sscribing  to  him  ^  every  virtue  under  hea- 
ven,***— ^tt  was  not  as  a  sceptic  that  he'  was 
Jesiroos  of  being  ranked.      On  the  con- 
tnuy,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  system  seen^ 
ed  to  him  valuable,  chiefly  for  being,  as  he 
concaved,  an  antidote  to  scepticism,  and  that 
he  was  fiur  less  anxious  to  display  acuteness 
than  to  expose  the  sophistrv  oif  materialism, 
and  to  present,  as  he  thought,  an  additional 
Rigument  for  the  existence  of  a  divine  omni- 
present mind,  which  unquestionably  it  would 
Dave  afforded,  and  an  aigument/  too^  it  must 
be  owned,  completely  irresistible,  if  our  mere 
ideas  were  what  he  conceived  them  to  be. 
These  he  evidently  considered  not  as  states 
of  the  individual  mind,  but  as  separate  things 
existing  in  it,  and  capable  of  existing  in  other 
minds,  but  in  them  alone ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  these  assumptions  that  his  sys- 
tem, if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a  system 
of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defective.  But  having, 
as  he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiving 
that  they  did  not  perish  when  they  ceased  to 
exist  in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  re- 
curred at  intervals,  he  deduced,  from  the  ne- 
cessity which  there  seemed  for  some  omni- 
present mind,    in  which  they  might  exist 
during  the  intervals  of  recurrence,  the  neces- 
taiv  existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  if,  indeed, 
as  he  supposed,  ideas  be  something  different 
from  the  mind  itself,  recurring  only  at  inter- 
vals to  created  minds,  and  ina^fiable  of  exist- 
ing but  in  mind,  the  demonstration  of  some 
infinite  onmipresent  mind,  in  which  they  ex- 
ist during  these  intervals  of  recurrence  to 
finite  minds,  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfect 
The  precise  nature  of  the  aigument,  and  its 
demonstrative  force,  if  the  h^rpothetical  cir- 
cumstances, which  Berkeley  himself  was  fiir 
from  considering  as  hypothetical,  be  admitted, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  by  philo- 
sophers,, when  they  e]q>ress  their  astonish- 
ment that  a  system,  which,  if  not  scepticism, 
is  at  least  so  much  akin  to  it,  or  so  fiavourable, 
at  least,  to  the  general  sceptical  spiri^  should 
yet  have  been  brought  forward,  as  its  truly 
pious  author  informs  us,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  combating  scepticism.     He  is  not,  in- 
deed,  always  a  very  perspicuous  unfoider  of 
his  own  opinions ;  but,  m  a  passage  of  his 
third  Dialogue,  «the  series  of  propositions 
which  I  have  now  stated  as  oonstitutmg  his 
demonstration,  are  delivered  by  himself  with 
great  distinctness  and  brevi^.     **  When  I 
deny,"  says  Philonous  to  Hylas,    "when 
I  deny  sensible  things,  an  existence  out  of 


the  mind,  I  do  not  mean  my  mind  in  parti- 
cular, but  all  minds.  Now,  it  is  plain  they 
have  an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  since 
1  find  them,  by  experience,  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  it  There  is  therefore  some  other 
mind  whernn  they  exist  during  the  interval*' 
between  the  times  of  my  perceiving  them  as 
likewise  they  did  before  my  biith,  and  would 
do  after  my  supposed  annihilation.  And,  as 
the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  all  other  finite 
created  spirits,  it  necessarily  follows  there  is 
an  Omnipresent  Eternal  Mmd,  which  knows 
and  comprehends  all  things,  and  exhibits 
them  to  our  view  in  such  a  manner,  and  ac- 
cordmg  to  such  rules,  as  he  himself  hath  or- 
dained, and  are  by  us  all  termed  the  Laws  of 
Nature.*** 

The  enstence  of  ideas  as  separate  from  the 
mind,  and  the  permanent  existence  of  these; 
when  they  have  ceased  to  exist  in  the  indi- 
vidual mmd,  are  evidently  assumptions  as 
gratuitous  as  the  assumption  of  the  external 
existence  of  matter  itself  could  have  been ; 
or  rather,  the  permanent  and  independent 
ideas  are  truly  matter,  under  another  name ; 
and  to  believe  that  these  foreign  independent 
substances,  which  pass  from  mind  to  mind, 
exist  in  the  mind,  is  not  to  intellectuahze 
matter,  but  to  materialize  intellect  A  mind 
containing  or  capable  of  containing,  some- 
thing foreign  within  itself  and  not  merely 
one  foreign  substance,  but  a  multitude  of 
foreign  substances,  at  the  same  moment,  is 
no  longer  that  simple  indivisible  existence, 
which  we  termed  spirit  Any  of  the  ele- 
mentary atoms  of  matter  is,  mdeed,  more 
truly  spiritual ;  the  very  notion  of  recipiency 
of  any  kind  being  as  little  consistent  with  our 
notion  of  mind  as  the  notion  of  hardness  or 
squareness. 

The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstra- 
tion, therefore,  which  Bericeley  flattered  him- 
self with  having  ui^ged  irresistibly,  is  com- 
pletely obviated,  by  the  simple  denial  that 
ideas  are  any  thing  more  than  the  mind  it- 
self a£fected  in  a  certain  manner ;  since,  in 
this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our 
mind  is  affected,  in  that  parti<nilar  manner 
which  constitutes  each  particular  idea ;  and, 
to  say  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  divine  mind, 
would  thus  be  to  say,  only,  that  our  mind  it- 
self  exists  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is  not 
the  sensation  of  colour,  in  addition  to  the 
mind,  nor  the  sensation  of  fragrance  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  mind;  but,  accoirding  to  that 
juster  view  of  the  mental  phenomena,  which 
I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  impress  on 
you,  the  sensarion  of  colour  is  the  mind  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  fra- 
grance is  Ihe  mmd  existing  in  a  difiierent  state. 

The  most  phiksoohic  scepticism,  as  to  the 
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existence  of  external  things,  is  unquestionably 
that  which  is  founded  on  this  very  view  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  All  the  terms, 
which  we  use  to  express  our  knowledge^,  sen- 
sations, peiceptions,  ideas,  notions*  proposi- 
tions, judgments,  intuitions,  conclusions, — or 
whatever  other  terms  we  may  employ  to  ex- 
press particular  varieties  of  thought  are  sig- 
nificant, it  may  be  said,  and  trulv  said,  of  states 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  and  of  nothing  more. 
What  I  term  my  perception  of  the  colour,  or 
sofhiess,  or  shape^  or  fingrance,  or  taste  of  a 
peach,  is  a  certain  state  of  my  own  mind,  for 
my  mind  surely  can  be  conscious  only  of  its 
own  feelings ;  or  rather,  as  the  consciousness 
of  present  feelings  is  a  redundancy  of  lan- 
guage, my  mind,  affected  in  a  certain  manner, 
whed^r  it  be  with  what  is  termed  sensation 
or  knowledge,  or  belief  can  still  be  nothing 
more  than  my  mind  itself  affected  in  a  oortain 
mamier, — my  mind  itself  existii^  in  a  certain 
state.  A^nst  this  aigument,  I  confess  that 
I  know  no  mere  aigument  which  can  be  ad- 
duced in  opposition, — any  more  than  I  know 
any  mere  argument  which  can  be  adduced 
against  the  strange  conclusions  that  are  most 
legitimately  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  divisibilitv  of  matter,  and  various  other 
physical  and  mathematical  applications  of  the 
notion  of  infinity.  In  no  one  of  these  cases, 
however,  do  we  feel  our  belief  shaken ;— be- 
cause it  is  founded  either  on  associations  so 
early,  and  strong,  and  indissoluble,  as  those 
yt'hich  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace, 
or,  if  not  in  those,  or  in  principles  of  direct 
intuition,  in  that  species  of  internal  revelation 
which  gives  to  reason  itself  in  the  primary 
truths  on  which  every  aigument  proceeds,  iu 
divine  authority ;  and  we  only  smile  at  con- 
clusions, in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
find  a  single  logical  error,  but  whiph,  from 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  us  to  admit,  or  to  admit,  at 
least,  without  an  instant  dissent,  which  ren- 
ders our  momentary  logical  admission  as 
nugatory  as  if  the  direct  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world  had  been  established  by  the 
clearest  logical  demonstration* 

In  one  of  the  Amiiversary  Oxidons  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  of  which  the  8ul:gect  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  Asiatics,  he  informs  us  that 
a  system  of  idealism,  veiy  similar  to  that  of 
Bericeley,  is  to  be  found  in  the  metaphysics 
of  Hindostan.  The  fundamental  tenet  of 
one  great  school  of  the  philosophers  of  that 
audent  land  of  philosophy,  is  the  disbelief  of 
the  existence  of  matter-lthe  phenomena  of 
the  seeming  material  univene  being  ooneeived 
by  them  to  be  only  an  illusive  represeBtation 
whidi  the  Deity  presents  to  the  mind,  (and 
which  thev  disringuish  by  the  name  of  Mtff0  :J 
—while  the  opposite  species  of  scepticism  is 
to  be  found  in  another  sect  of  the  philoso- 
phers, who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  mind, 
and  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  thought  to 


material  organization.  The  same  subtlety  and 
refinement  of  scepticism,  which  have  led  to 
the  systems  of  materialism  and  idealism  in 
our  Western  World,  are  to  be  found,  we  are 
told,  in  the  corresponding  systems  of  the 
East.* 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  struck  with  no  com. 
mon  emotion  on  finding,  in  the  metaphysics 
of  that  distant  country,  systems  of  opinions 
so  similar  to  our  own?  Is  it  that  the  notion 
of  the  immense  space  vi^ch  separates  us, 
unites  with  our  conceptioii,  and  impresses 
us,  as  it  were»  with  the  omnipresenoe  of  our 
own  intellectuai  nature, — ^when  we  lecogniaey 
on  scenes  so  remote^  uid  in  dxcumstanoes  of 
society  so  different,  the  same  thoughts,  and 
doubts,*  and  errors,  which  have  perplexed, 
and  occupied,  and  delighted  ourselves  ?  This 
recognition,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  may 
occur,  gives  to  us  a  feeling  of  more  thaii 
kindred, — a  sort  of  identity  with  the  univer- 
sal nature  of  man,  in  all  its  times  and  places. 
The  belief  which  others  share  with  us  seems 
to  be  our  own  belief,  which  has  passed  frona 
each  to  each,  or  is  present  to  aU^  like  those 
permanent  ideas  of  whidi  Beikeley  speaks, 
that  quit  one  intellect  to  exist  in  another. 
We  cannot  separate  the  thought  which  we 
remember  from  the  notion  of  the  mind  which 
we  remember  to  have  conceived  it ; — and  it 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  not  as  if  simihur  doubts 
and  errors,  but  almost  as  if  the  very  doubts 
and  eiinrs  of  our  own  mind>  and  its  ardour 
of  inq|uiry,  and  frequent  disappointments,  and 
oooastonal,  but  rare  felicities  of  discovery,  had 
spread  and  renewed  themselves  in  a  remote 
existence.  It  is  this  recognition  of  our  oooi- 
mon  nature,  which  gives  the  chief  interest  to 
scenes  that  have  been  occupied  with  the  pas^ 
sions  of  beings  like  ourselves.  The  moun- 
tains, which  the  Titans  were  fabled  to  have 
heaped  up  in  their  war  against  Jupiter,  must 
have  excited,  even  in  the  most  devout  be- 
lievers of  G^ian  mythology,  emotions  far 
less  ardent  and  immediate,  tmin  the  sight  of 
the  humbler  clifb,  at  which  the  small  Spartan 
host,  and  their  gallant  leader,  devoted  them- 
selves m  the  defensive  war  against  the  Persian 
invader.  The  races  of  aoen  may  perish,  but 
the  remembrance  of  them  still  lives  impcsish- 
able,  and  seems  to  daim  kindred  with  us,  as 
often  as  we  tread  the  same  soil,  or  merely 
think  of  those  who  have  trod  it 

"  Tarn  thy  ikht  eastward,  o*«r  the  tiine4iasfa>d  plaim 
l^ow  graves  or  yaniah'd  empire,  onoe  gleam'd  o'er 
From  flames  on  hallowM  altars,  hailMby  hyx — 


gtore<xown*d  Baal,  to  whose  stem  ftown 
>— Chaldemf 


,  lymns 

Of  seers,  awakeaers  of  the  worshippM  Sun  f 
Ask  sUant  Tigrki— Bid  Euplicates  CeU 
Where  la  the  gtore<xown*d  Baal,  to  n 
Bow*d  haughty  Babylon  ?— ChaMea,  ft 
For  star>taught  sages,— haxd  Hhenkla^i  aons. 
Fierce,  fear-turmountlng  cuiben  of  the  deep, 


•  The  substance  of  this  reference  oecurs  in  the 
Eleventh  Anniversary  Dlsooune.— ^erir«,  v.  L  p.  165 
— «.  4to  edit. 
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\       Wbostreteh'd  a  floating  loeptveo'cr  the  teas, 

And  made  mankind  one  empire  ?— Where  is  now 
TjFntH  wide-homag'd  Isia  ?  where  the  Then, 
lliataliook  the  iha&en  of  the  Roman  worid  ?**• 

,  The  very  gods  of  all  these  countries  have 

perishedt  but  the  mortals  who  bent  the  knee 
before  them  still  survive  them  in  the  immor* 
tAlitj  of  our  common  nature, — in  that  univer- 
sal interest  which  gives  to  us  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual existence  in  scenes  and  times  the  most 
remote,  and  makes  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  others  as  it  were  a  part  of  our  own  being, 
— uniting  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fii* 

^  fure,  and  blending  man  with  man  wherever 
be  is  to  be  found. 


LECTURE  XXV. 

EXAMINATION  OF  OE  BEID*S  SUFFQOED  CONFU- 
TATION OF  msAuaif. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  broogfat  to  a 
conclusion  the  remarks  wfaidi  I  had  to  offer 
on  the  Sense  of  Touch,  and  particular^  on 
the  manner  in  which  I  siqyposed  the  mind  to 
acqiure  its  knowledge  of  external  things. 

With  this  very  important  question  of  the 
existence  of  matter  the  name  of  Dr  Reid  is 
intimately  connected,  to  iN^iom  the  highest 
praise  is  usually  given  for  his  siqiposed  con- 
Aitation  of  all  scepticism  on  the  subject;  as 
if  he  had  truly  established,  by  argument,  the 
existence  of  a  material  world.  And  yet,  I 
confess,  tluit,  with  all  my  respect  for  that  ex- 
cellent philosopher,  I  do  not  discover,  in  his 
reasonings  on  the  subject,  any  ground  for  the 
pmise  which  has  been,  given.  The  evidence 
for  a  TOtem  of  external  thing8,«-at  leas^  the 
sort  of  evidence  for  which  he  contends, — ^was 
not  merely  the  same,  but  was  felt  also  to  be 
precisely  the  same,  before  he  wrote  as  after- 
wards.  Nay,  I  mavadd,  that  the  fence  of 
the  evidence,.-4f  that  term  can  be  justly 
applied  to  Uiis  species  of  belief, — ^was  admit- 
ted, in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  yery  sceptic 
agunst  whom  chiefly  his  aiguments  were  di- 
rected. 

That  Dr  Reid  was  a  philoaopher  of  no  com- 
mon Fuik,  every  one,  who  has  read  his  works 
with  attention,  and  with  candour,  must  admit* 
It  is  imposable  to  deny,  that,  to  great  power 
of  patient  investigation,  in  whatever  inquiries 
he  undertook,  he  united  great  caution  in  dis- 
criminating the  otigects  of  Intimate  inquiry, 
together  with  considerable  acuteness,  of  the 
same  n^  and  temperate  kind,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  such  inquiries  as  appeared  to  him 
Intimate.      Andr— which  is  a  praise  that. 


unfortunately  for  mankind,  and  still  more  un- 
fortunatdy  for  the  individual,  does  not  always 
attend  mere  intellectual  renown,->it  is  impos* 
sible  to  deny  to  him  the  more  covetable  g^ory, 
that  his  eiEorts,  even  when  he  erred  specula- 
tiirely,  had  ahrays  in  view  those  great  inter- 
cats,  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  phikMophy 
itseir  is  but  a  secoodaiy  consideration,— -the 
primary  and  essential  interests  of  religion  and 
morality. 

These  praises  are  certainly  not  higher  than 
his  merits.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  while,  by 
phikMmphen  in  one  part  of  the  island,  his 
merits  seem  to  have  been  unjustly  miderva- 
lued,  I  camiot  but  think,  also,  that,  in  his  own 
coontiy,  there  has  been  an  equal,  or  rather  a 
fiff  greater  tendency  to  over-iate  them, — a 
.tendency  arising  in  part  from  the  influence  of 
his  academic  situation  and  his  amiable  perso- 
nal chaiacter,.i-4iartly,  and  in  a  very  hi^  de- 
gree,  from  the  general  regard  for  the  moral 
and  religious  objects  whidb  he  uniformly  had 
in  view,  as  contrasted  with  the  consequences 
that  were  supposed  to  flow  from  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  philosopher  whose  opinions 
be  paiticulariy  combated, — and  partly  also,  I 
may  add,  from  the  eloquence  of  his  illustrious 
Piqnl,  and  Friend,  and  Bk)grapher,  whose  un- 
dentanding,  so  little  liable  to  be  biassed  by 
any  prqu^ees  but  those  of  virtue  and  affec- 
tionate friendslup,  has  yet,  perhaps,  been  in- 
fluenced in  some  degree  by  those  happy  and 
noble  pngncBces  of  the  heart,  and  who,  by  the 
persuasive  cinrms  both  of  his  Lectures  and  of 
his  Writings,  could  notfiul  to  cast,  on  any 
system  of  opinions  which  he  might  adopt  and 
odiibit,  some  splendour  of  reflection  from  the 
brilliancy  of  his  own  mind. 

The  genius  of  Dr  Reid  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  knve  been  very  inyentive,  nor  to  have 
possessed  much  of  that  refined  and  subtle 
acuteness,  which, — capable  as  it  is  of  bdng 
abused,— is  yet  absdutely  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  metaphysical  analysis. 

It  is  diiefly  on  his  opinions,  in  relation  to 
the  sulyect  at  present  under  our  view,  that  his 
reputation  as  an  original  thinker  rests.  In- 
deed, it  is  on  these  that  he  is  indined  himself 
to  rest  it  In  a  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr  Gre 
gory,  preserved  in  Mr  Stewart's  Memoir,  he 
considcars  his  coirfiitation  of  the  ideal  system 
of  perception  as  involving  almost  every  thing 
which  is  truly  his.  <<  I  thmk  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  that  can  be  called  mine,"  he  says,  <*  in 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  nHnch  does  not  follow 
with  ease  horn  the  detection  of  this  preju- 
dice.*'*  Yet  there  are  few  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  fortune  of  modem  philosophy, 
that  appear  to  me  more  wonderfrd,  thanthata 
mind,  like  Dr  Reid's,  so  learned  in  the  history 
of  metaphysiad  science,— and  fa  too  honour- 


•  hKW  urns  Frae  Thoughto  on  FMth,  S90— »7. 
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able  to  ky  dairo  to  praise  to  which  he  did  not 
think  himself  &ir)y  entitled, — should  have 
conceived,  that,  on  the  point  of  which  he 
speaks,  any  great  merit — at  least  any  merit  of 
originality — was  justly  referable  to  him  par- 
icularly.  Indeed,  the  only  orcomstanqp, 
which  appears  to  me  more  wonderful,  is  that 
the  claim  thiui  made  bv  him  should  have  been 
so  readily  and  generBlly  admitted. 

His  supposed  confutation  of  the  ideal  sys- 
tem is  resolvable  into  two  parts — first,  his  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  what  he  terms  "  the  coin- 
mou  theory**  of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in 
the  mind,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  thought 
— and  secondly,  the  evidence  which  the  sim- 
pler theory  of  perception  may  be  supposed  to 
yield,  of  the  rrality  of  an  external  world.  The 
latter  of  these  inquiries  would,  in  order,  b^ 
more  appropriate  to  our  late  train  of  specula- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  understand  it  fiilly,  with- 
out some  previous  attention  to  the  former. 

That  Dr  Reid  did  question  the  theory  of 
ideas  or  images,  as  separate  existences  in  the 
mind,  I  readily  admit ;  but  I  cannot  allow, 
that,  in  doing  this,  he  questioned  the  com- 
mon theory.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive, 
that,  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the  the- 
ory had  been  universally,  or  at  least  almost 
universally,  abandoned  ;  and  that,  though 
philosophers  might  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  speuung  of  ideas  or  inuiges  in  the  mind, 
— as  we  continue  to  speak  of  them  at  this 
moment, — they  meant  them  to  denote  no- 
-  thing  more  then,  than  we  use  them  to  de- 
note now.  The  phraseology  of  any  system 
of  opinions,  which  has  spread  widely,  and  for 
a  length  of  time,  does  not  ^rish  with  the 
system  itself.  It  is  transmitted  from  the 
system  which  expires,  to  the  system  which 
begins  to  reign, — ^very  nearly,  as  the  same 
crown  and  sceptre  pass,  through  a  long  suc- 
cession, from  monarch  to  monarch.  To  tear 
away  our  very  language,  as  well  as  our  belief, 
is  more  than  the  boldest  introducer  of  new 
doctrines  can  hope  to  be  permitted,  for  it 
would  be  to  force  our  ignorance  or  error  too 
glaringly  on  our  view.  He  finds  it  easier  to 
seduce  our  vanity,  bv  leaving  us  something 
which  we  can  still  cal]  our  own,  and  which 
it  is  not  very  difficult  for  him  to  accommodate 
to  his  own  views ;  so  that,  while  he  allows  us 
to  pronounce  the  same  words,  with  the  same 
confidence,  we  are  sensible  only  of  what  we 
have  gained,  and  are  not  painniUy  reminded 
of  wlut  we  have  been  forced  to  discard.  By 
this,  too,  he  has  the  advantage  of  adding,  in 
some  measure,  to  his  own  novelties  the  weight 
and  imjportanoe  of  ancient  authority ;  since 
the  feehttgs,  associated  with  the  name  as  for- 
merly used,  are  transferred,  secretly  and,  im- 
perceptibly, with  the  name  itself.  There  is 
scarcely  a  term  in  popular  science  which  has 
not  gone  through  various  transmutations  of 
this  sort.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  | 
the  phrase  image  m  the  mind,  which  was  no ' 


metaphor  as  used  by  the  Peripatetics,  should 
have  been  retained,  in  a  figurative  sense,  in 
metaphysical  discussions,  long  after  the  autho- 
rity of  Aristode  had  ceased,  and  when  one  who 
could  maintain,  with  a  square  cap  on  his  head, 
"  a  thesis  on  the  universal  a  parU  rei,'*  was 
no  longer,  as  Voltaire  says,  **  considered  as  a 
prodigy.*'  At  the  time  of  Dr  Rcid's  public 
cation,  the  image  in  the  mind  was  as  truly  a 
mere  relic  of  an  obsolete  theory  of  perception, 
as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  were  relics 
of  that  obsolete  astronomy,  in  which  tiiis  great 
luminary  was  supposed  to  make  his  daily 
journey  round  the  atom  which  he  enlighten- 
ed. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, however,  with  respect  to  the  originality 
and  importance  of  Dr  Reid's  remarks  on  this 
subject,  some  previous  observations  will  be 
necessary. 

In  the  discussions,  which,  as  yet,  haye  en. 
gaged  our  attention,  you  may,  perhaps,  have 
remarked  that  I  have  made  little,  if  any,  use 
of  the  word  idea, — a  word  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  in  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers, with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  per- 
ception, and  the  intellectoal  phenomena  in 
general  I  have  avoided  it,  partiy  on  account 
of  its  general  ambiguity,  but,  more  especially, 
with  a  view  to  the  question  at  present  before 
us,  that,  on  examining  it,  you  might  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  any  prejudice  arising 
from  our  former  applications  of  the  term. 

The  term,  I  concmve,  though  convenient 
for  its  brief  expression  of  a  variety  of  pheno- 
mena, which  might  otherwise  require  a  more 
paraphrastic  expression,  might  yet  be  omitted 
altogether,  in  the  metaphysiod  vocabulanr, 
without  any  great  inconvenience, — certainly 
without  inconvenience  equal  to  that  which 
arises  from  the  ambiguous  use  of  it,  with  dif- 
ferent  senses,  by  different  authors.  But,  what- 
ever ambiguity  it  may  have  had,  the  notion 
of  it,  as  an  image  in  the  mind  separate  and 
distinct  from  th$  mind  itself,  had  certainly 
been  given  up  long  before  Dr  Reid  had  pub- 
lished a  single  remark  on  the  subject,  bi  its 
present  general  use,  it  is  applied  to  many 
species  of  the  mental  phenomena,  to  our  par- 
ticular sensations  or  perceptions,  simple  or 
complex,  to  the  remembrances  of  these,  either 
as  simple  or  complex,  and  to  the  various 
compositions  or  decompositions  of  these,  which 
result  from  certain  intellectual  processes  of 
the  mind  itself.  The  presence  of  certain  rays 
of  light,  for  example,  at  the  retina,  is  followed 
by  a  certain  -affection  of  the  sensorial  oigan, 
which  is  immediately  followed  bv  a  certain 
affection  of  the  sentient  mind.  This  particu- 
lar affection,  which  is  more  stricUy  and  de- 
finitely termed  the  sensation  or  perception  of 
redness,  is  likewise  sometimes  termed,  when 
we  speak  more  in  reference  to  the  external 
light,  which  causes  the  sensation,  than  to  our- 
selves, as  sentient  of  it,  an  idea  <tf  redness ; 
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and  when,  in  some  train  of  internal  thought, 
without  tKfe  renewed  presence  of  the  laya,  a 
oertam  state  of  the  mind  arises,  different  in- 
deed, from  the  former,  but  having  a  consider- 
able lesembhmoe  to  it,  we  term  Uiis  state  the 
conception  or  remembiance  of  redness;  or 
the  idea  of  redness ;  or,  combining  this  parti- 
cular idea  with  others,  which  have  not  co-ex- 
isted with  it  as  a  sensation,  we  form,  what 
we  term  the  complex  idea,  of  a  red  tree,  or  a 
red  mountain,  or  some  other  of  those  shadowy 
forms,  over  which  Fancy,  in  the  moment  of 
creating  them,  flings,  at  pleasure,  her  change- 
fill  colouring.  An  idea,  however,  in  all  thm 
apphcations  of  the  term,  whether  it  be  a  per- 
ceptioD,  a  remembrance,  or  one  of  those  com- 
plex or  abstract  varieties  of  conception,  is  still 
nothing  more  than  the  mind  affected  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
mind  existing  in  a  certain  state.  The  idea  is 
not  distinct  from  the  mind,  or  separable  from 
it,  in  any  sense^  but  is  truly  the  mind  itself 
which,  in  its  very  belief  of  external  things,  is 
sdll  recpgninng  one  of  the  many  forms  of  its 
own  existence. 

*«  Qiulis  Hamadrymdum,  quondam,  ti  forte  ■oronun 
Una  D0T08  peragrans  laltus  et  dcria  rura, 
lAtque  illam  in  viridi  luadef  procutnbere  ripa 
FontU  piirn  aui9  et  oped  frfguiis  umbra) 
Dum  prona  m  latices  upeculi  de  marKlne  pendet, 
Mixata  et  nibitam  venienti  oocum're  N^mpham  : 
Max  eotdem  quos  ipsa  artut,  eadem  ora  gercntcm 
Una  inferre  endus,  uiw  suooedcre  sylve, 
AfpidC  aiudens,  aeieque  agnoacit  in  undit. 
Sic  lenni  intemo  renim  araulacta  Miarum 
Uena  dtt,  et  proprioa  obaenrat  conacia  vuUua.*** 

In  sensation,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
certain  series, — ^the  presence  of  the  external 
body,  whatever  this  mav  be  in  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  our  perception,— the  organic  af- 
lection,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  attends 
the  presence  of  this  body, — and  the  affection 
of  mind  that  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
oraanic  affection.  I  speak  only  of  one  organic 
affection ;  because,  with  respect  to  the  mind, 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  there  be  one 
only,  or  a  series  of  these,  prior  to  the  new 
mental  state  induced.  It  is  enough,  that, 
whenever  the  immediate  sensorial  oigan  has 
begun  to  exist  in  a  certain  state,  whe&er  the 
change  which  produces  this  state  be  single,  or 
oecond,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  of  a  succession 
of  changes,  the  mind  is  instantly  affected  in  a 
certain  manner.  This  new  mental  state  in- 
duced is  sensation. 

But,  sajs  Dt  Beid,  the  sensation  is  accom- 
panied with  a  perception,  which  is  venr  dif- 
ferent from  it ;  and  on  this  difference  of  sen- 
sation and  perception  is  founded  the  chief 
part  of  his  system.  The  distinction  thus 
made  by  him,  has  been  commonly,  though 
very  falsely,  considered  as  original ;  the  nidi- 
sal  difference  itself,  whether  accurate  or  in- 
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aecorate,  and  the  minor  distinctions  founded 
upon  this,  being  laid  down  with  precision  in 
some  of  the  common  elementaiy  works  of 
logic,  of  a  much  earlier  period. 

"  "When  I  smell  a  rose,"  he  says,  **  there  is 
m  this  operation  both  sensation  and  percep- 
tion. The  asreeable  odour  I  feel,  considered 
by  itself,  without  relation  to  any  external  ol>- 
ject,  is  merely  a  sensation.  It  affects  the 
mind  in  a  oertalh  way ;  and  this  affection  of 
the  mind  may  be  conceived,  without  a  thought 
of  the  rose,  or  any  other  object  This  sensa- 
tion can  be  nothing  else  tlun  it  is  felt  to  be. 
Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and 
when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  sensation  and  the 
feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  before 
observed,  that,  in  sensation,  there  is  no  object 
distinct  from  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
is  felt;  and  this  holds  true  with  regard  to  all 
sensations. 

**  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception 
which  we  have  in  smelling  a  rose.  Percep- 
tion has  always  an  external  object ;  and  the 
object  of  mv  perception,  in  thL  case,  is  that 
quality  in  the  rose  which  I  discern  by  the 
sense  of  smell.  Observing  that  the  agreeable 
sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and 
ceases  when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my 
nature,  to  conclude  some  qualitv  to  be  in  the 
rose,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation. 
This  quality  in  the  rose  is  the  object  perceiv- 
ed ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind,  by  which  I  have 
the  conviction  and  belief  of  tiiis  quality,  is 
what  in  this  case  I  call  perception.*'* 

That  the  reference  to  an  external  object  is, 
in  this  case,  something  more  than  the  mere 
sensation  itself^  is  very  evident :  the  only 
question  is,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  as- 
cribe the  reference  to  a  peculiar  power  term- 
ed perception,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  the 
result  of  a  common  and  more  general  principle 
of  the  mind. 

When  I  smell  a  rose,  that  is  to  say,  when 
certain  odorous  particles  act  on  my  organ  of 
smeU,  a  certain  state  of  mind  is  produced, 
which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  that  parti- 
cular frsgrance;  and  this  is  all  which  can 
justiy  be  ascribed  to  the  mind  as  simply  sen- 
tient But  the  mind  is  not  sensitive  merely, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  for  there  are 
many  states  of  it  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  immediate  presence  of  external  objects. 
Those  feelings,  of  any  kind,  which  have  be^ 
fore  existed,  together,  or  in  trains  of  succes- 
sion, arise  sufterwards,  as  it  were  spontaneous^ 
ly,  in  consequence  merely  of  the  existence  of 
some  other  part  of  the  train.  When  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose,  therefore,  has  been  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  the  sensations  of 
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vkiofi  that  arise  when  a  rose  is  before  us,  or 
with  the  RuiMCidar  and  tactual  aennationa  that 
•rise  on  handfing  it,  the  mere  fragnmoe,  of 
itself,  will  afterwamls  susgest  thne  sen 
tions ;  and  this  suggestion  is  all  which,  in  the 
case  of  tmell,  instanced  hj  Dr  Keid,  is  term- 
ed the  perception,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  senaation.  We  asenbe  the  finajpunce 
to  the  unseen  extemal  rase,  jmcisely  m  the 
same  manner  aa  we  ascribe  smoke  and  ashes 
to  prerious  combustion ;  or,  fron  a  portrait, 
or  a  pictured  landscape,  infer  the  existence  of 
some  artist  who  painted  it.  Yet,  in  inferring 
the  artist  from  the  picture,  it  is  surely  not  to 
any  mere  power  of  sense  that  we  aacribe  the 
inKrence,  and  as  little  should  we  trace,  to  any 
such  simple  power,  what  is  in  this  instance 
termed  perception.  The  perception  is  a  sug- 
gestion  of  memory,  combined  with  the  sim- 
ple sensation.  Tmre  are  not,  in  ascribing  the 
smell  to  odorous  particles  of  a  rose,  as  its 
cause,  sensation,  perception,  and  association 
or  suggestion,  as  three  powers  or  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind.  But  there  are  sensation 
ami  the  aaeodate  suggestion ;  and,  when  these 
co-esost,  perception  exists,  because  percep- 
tion is  the  name  which  we  give  to  the  union 
of  the  former  two.  There  is,  indeed,  the  be- 
lief of  some  cause  of  the  sensation,  as  there  is 
a  belief  of  some  cause  of  every  feeling  of  the 
mind,  internal  as  well  as  external;  but  the 
cause,  in  the  case  of  smell,  is  supposed  to  be 
external,  and  corporeal,  merely  because  the 
presence  of  an  extemal  rose  has  been  pi 


I  previ- 
ously learned  from  another  source,  uid  is 
suggested  when  the  sensation  of  fti^rance 
lecius,  in  intimate  association. 

In  the  case  of  taste,  to  proceed  to  our  other 
senses,— the  perception,  as  it  is  termed  by  Dr 
lieid,  is  preosely  of  the  same  kind — a  mere 
.  reference  of  association.  We  have  previously 
learned,  from  othersourees,  to  believe  in  things 
without,  and  these,  as  sapid  bodies  acting  on 
our  tongue,  are  suggested  by  the  mere  sensa- 
tion, w&ch,  but  for  the  means  of  this  sugges- 
tion,  would  have  been  a  sensation  alone,  of 
which  the  cause  would  have  been  as  littie  con- 
ceived to  be  corporeal  as  the  causes  of  any  of 
the  internal  affections  of  the  mind.  The  me- 
lody of  a  ilute^  if  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that 
of  hearing>-the redness  of  aroee^  if  we  had  no 
sense  but  that  of  vision,  would  as  little,  as  the 
sensation  of  smell  when  considered  as  a  trm- 
sient  state  of  the  mind,  have  involved,  or  given 
occasion  to^  the  notion  of  corporeal  substance. 
We  refer  the  mdody  to  the  extemal  flute^  and 
redneaa  to  the  cxteiiud  rose,  because  we  have 
previously  act|uired  the  notions  of  extension 
and  resistance  -of  a  flute  and  of  a  roseas  ex- 
ternal snbstanceiu-and  this  reference  of  mere 
suggestion  is  ail,  which,  m  these  oases,  dis- 
tinguishes the  perception  from  the  sensation. 
Without  the  suggestions  of  memory,  in  short, 
we  could  not  in  these  cases  have  had,  in  Dr 
Reld'ssenie  of  the  term,  any  perceptions  what- 


ever, to  distinguish  the  causes  of  pur  sensa- 
tions as  extenuJ,  more  than  the  causes  of  sny 
of  our  other  foeKngs.  The  (peat  source  of 
perception,  then,  in  the  aenee  in  which  he  un- 
derstands  the  term,  is  that  by  which  we  pri- 
marily form  the  compIeK  notion  of  extension 
and  resistance — that  which  has  parts,  and  that 
which  resists  our  attempt  to  gnsp  it — since 
all  the  other  peroepCiona,  of  wkicfa  he  speaks, 
in  oontradistinction  froua  mere  sensations^  are 
only  these  complex  notiona,  suggested  by  the 
particniar  sensations,  and  combined  with  them 
m  consequence  of  former  aasodation,  and  the 
gcnenl  reference  to  a  canee  of  some  sort, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attend  our  feelings 
of  every  kiiid,  internal  as  well  as  extemsl, 
when  considered  as  chaqgea  or  newphenome^ 
na.  It  is  not,  however,  from  any  peculist 
power,  to  be  distinguiahed  by  the  name  of 
perception*  that  this  complex  notion  of  exten- 
ded resistance  appears  to  me  to  arise,  but  from 
the  union  of  our  notion  of  extension,  acquired 
by  the  mere  remembrance  of  various  progres- 
sive series  of  feeHnga,  with  the  notion  of  re- 
sistance, when  an  accustomed  series  at  mus- 
cular feelings  without  any  change  of  dmim- 
stanoes,  in  the  mind  itseli*  is  interrapted  bv 
that  peculiar  and  very  different  muscular  fref- 
ing  which  arises  from  impeded  effiwt.  Per- 
ception, in  short,  in  all  our  senses,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  association  of  this  complex  no- 
tion with  our  other  sensations — ^the  notion  of 
something  extended  and  resisting,  suggested 
by  these  sensations,  when  the  sensations  them- 
selves have  previously  arisen ;  and  suggested 
in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, as  any  other  associate  feeling  suggests  sny 
other  associate  feeling. 

It  is  very  evident  that  perception,  in  Dr 
Reid*s  sense,  is  not  the  mere  reference  to  a 
cause  of  some  sort,  for  it  woidd  then  be  ss 
comprehensive  as  aU  the  feetings  or  changes 
of  the  miiid,--our  hope,  fear,  anger>  pityi— 
which  we  ascribe  to  some  cause  or  antece- 
dent, as  much  as  our  tastes  and  smells ;  it  is 
the  reference  of  certain  feelings  to  a  corporesi 
cause,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  cause  extended  snd 
resisting,  li,  for  example,  without  any  prMn- 
ous  knowledge  of  extemal  things,  on  the  fifft 
sensation  of  fragrsnce,  or  sweetness,  or  sound, 
or  oofour,  we  could  be  supposed  to  be  csps- 
ble  of  believing  that  there  was  some  cause  or 
this  new  state  of  our  being,  this  wouW  not  be 
perception  in  the  sense  in  which  he  usesthst 
term ;  and  yet^  but  for  our  organ  of  touch,  or 
at  least  but  for  fedhigs  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  that  organ,  it  would  be  maniff^- 
ly  impossible  for  us  to  make  more  than  this 
vague  and  general  inference.  When  a  row 
is  present,  we  find,  and  have  uniformly  toono, 
that  a  certam  sensation  of  fragrance  anses 
which  ceases  when  die  rose  is  removed.  *  »)* 
influence  of  association,  therefore,  operates  m 
this  as  in  every  other  ease  of  ordinsiy  co-ex- 
istence.   We  do  not  merely  suppose  that  the 
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iasntioD  hu  Bome  CMiae,  m  we  believe  that 
ov  joys  and  sociows  hare  a  eanec,  bat  we  a^- 
cribe  the  bagnnee  to  the  externa]  tabataaee, 
the  pteaenoe  of  which  we  have  ioaad  to  be 
■o  caiential  to  the  prodoction  of  it.  Pereep- 
tiffli,  in  every  case,  as  I  have  nid,  in  which  it 
is  to  be  dirtiagiMfthed  fiom  the  prior  nnm 
tiaa,  ifl  a  rderaice  of  this  prior  ■ensatiea  to  a 
laaterial  oaose  ;--and  this  eoaplex  aotioB  of 
a  material  eau8er-4hat  is  to  snj,  of  soraethiiig 
exteaded  and  rewirinft  awte  smeU»  nwie 
taste^  neve  heariaA  Mere  nsion,  never  coold 
have  afiorded.  I  have  abeady  explained  how 
this  notion  of  metter,  as  it  apaeurs  to  nie»  is 
pnxliieed*  or  may  be  imagined  to  be  piodv- 
eed.  A  train  of  mnscukr  feelings  has  beea 
freqaenthr  repeated,  so  that  the  series  has 
beeome  mmiUar  to  the  inlHit,  oonstitaring  in 
its  remembiaace  the  notion  of  A  certain  pro- 
gicjaive  fengtk — ^When  aU  the  known  ante- 
cedent careuaostsnoes  have  been  the  same^  the 
wdl'known  series  is  suddenly  broken,  so  as 
to  ezdte  in  the  mind  of  the  infrnt  the  notion 
of  a  eaoae  which  is  not  in  itself; — this  cause, 
whidi  is  aompthing  foreign  to  itsdf,  is  thst 
which  earites  the  particuhv  muscular  feeling 
of  reaistanre,  and  it  is  eombined  with'  the 
notion  of  a  certain  length,  because  it  unifonn- 
iy  supplies  the  plaee  of  what  haa  been  lelt  as 
a  certain  length,  lo  aa  at  last,  b]r  the  operatioB 
of  the  eoBMion  laws  of  asaodarion,  to  becoaae 
tndy  reptesentadve  of  it»  or  rather  to  mvolve 
it  in  one  complex  feeling,  in  the  aame  manner 
aa  eokmr,  in  virion,  aeems  to  involve  whole 
miles  of  distsnee.  Such  is  all  that  aeeraa  to 
me  to  oonatitute  what  Dr  Beid  would  term 
perception,  even  with  respect  to  the  feelings 
commonly  termed  tactnu  ;-.-and  in  all  the 
other  dasses  of  seDsations  it  is  obviously  no- 
thing more  thsn  the  suggestion  of  these  as- 
sociate feelingB^  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
feelingB^  in  our  traina  of  thoii^t  and  emo- 
tiona,  are  sqggested  by  those  coneeptioiis  or 
other  feeKogs  which  have  freqnendy  aocom- 
panied  them. — It  is  sufictent  to  thmk  of  a 
mind,  possesriog  all  the  other  susceptibilities 
of  sensation,  but  those  which  give  ua  the 
perceptions  oommoDly  ascribed  to  touch,  to 
be  sensible  how  truly  what  we  term  percep- 
tion in  the  other  aenses^  is  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  these.  If  we  were  capable  only  of 
smelling,— or  had  no  other  sensations  than 
tboeeof  mere  taste^  qoere  sound,  mere  colour, 
— what  perception  conkl  we  luive  had  of  a 
material  cause  of  these  sensations  ?— and  if  it 
be  to  ^e  meie  suggestion  of  the  olQect  of 
another  sense  that  we  owe  what  is  termed 
perception  in  aU  these  sensation8,-^in  what 
dicumstance  does  the  reference  of  these  to  a 
resisting  sad  extended  substance  differ  from 
any  other  of  the  common  references  which 
the  principle  of  association  enables  us  to 
mske? 

**  Sensation,**  says  Dr  Beid,  ''con  be  no- 
thing else  than  it  *8  felt  to  be.     Ici  very 


in  beng  felt;  and  ^ 
is  not  fek,  it  knot  There  is  no  " 
between  the  seasatien  and  the  feeling  of  i*; 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing."*  But 
this  is  suMly  eqaslly  true,  of  what  he  terms 
peroeptioii,  which,  as  a  state  of  mind,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count of  it,  as  different  from  thm  ol^ject  per- 
ceived as  die  sensation  is.  We  may  say  of 
the  mental  state  ot  perception  too^  in  his  own 
kngnage^  as  indeed  we  must  say  of  all  our 
statea  of  mind,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  it 
eaa  be  nothii^  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its 
very  easenoa  oonaisti  in  bemg  felt;  and 
when  it  is  not  fUt,  it  is  aoc  There  is 
no  diffeienee  between  the  perception  and 
the  Maaur  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  T%e  aensation,  indeed,  which  is  men» 
tal,  is  different  from  the  object  exciting  it, 
whidi  we  term  material ;  but  so  also  is  the 
state  of  mind  which  constitutes  pereeptioD ; 
finr  Dr  Beid  waa  smely  too  leslous  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  systems,  which  aacribe  every  ming 
to  mind  aloae^  or  to  matter  ak>ne^  to  consider 
the  peroeptioo  aa  itielf  the  object  perceived. 
That  in  sensation,  as  contradistinguished  from 
perception,  there  is  no  reference  made  to  an 
external  dbiect,  is  true ;  because,  when  the 
lefeience  is  aoade,  we  then  use  the  new  term 
of  pereeption ;  but  that  in  sensation  there  is 
DO  oinect  distinct  from  that  act  of  the  mind 
bir  which  it  is  felt» — ^no  object  independent 
of  the  mental  feeling,  is  surely  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  this  phuoaopher ;  rinoe  what  he 
terms  pereeption,  is  notning  but  the  lefefenee 
of  this  very  sensation  to  its  external  olgect^ 
The  sensation  itself  he  certainly  supposes  to 
depend  on  the  presence  of  an  external  object, 
which  is  all  tfaait  can  be  understood  in  the  case 
of  pereeption,  when  we  speak  of  its  otjects^ 
or,  in  other  words,  of  those  eortamal  cauaes 
to  which  we  refer  our  sensationa;  for  the 
materia  dlirject  itself  he  surely  could  notcon- 
sido"  as  forming  a  psrt  of  the  pereeption, 
which  is  a  state  of  the  mind  alone.  To  be 
the  olgect  of  pereeption,  b  nothingmore  than 
to  be  the  foreign'cause  or  oocaaion,  on  vriiich 
tills  state  of  the  mmd  directiy  or  indirecdy 
arises ;  and  an  object,  in  this  only  intelligible 
sense,  as  an  oecanon,  or  cause  of  a  certain 
subsequent  effect  must^  on  his  own  prind* 
pies,  be  equally  allowed  to  sensation.  Thoosh 
he  does  not  infbrm  us  what  he  means  by  the 
term  object,  as  peculiariy  applied  to  peicep- 
tion,^and,  indeed,  if  he  had  explamed  it,  I 
cannot  out  think  that  a  great  part  of  his  sys* 
tem,  which  is  founded  on  the  coafurion  of 
this  single  word,  as  somethinfj^  different  from 
a  mere  external  cause  of  an  mtemal  feeling, 
must  have  fellen  to  the  ground,) — he  yet  teUi 
us,  very  explicitiy,  that  to  be  the  object  el 
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perception,  is  soraetfaing  more  than  to  be 
the  external  occasion  on  which  that  state  of 
the  mind  arises  which  he  terms  perception ; 
for,  in  aiguing  against  the  opinion  of  a  philo- 
sopher,  who  contends  for  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain images  or  traces  in  the  brain,  and  yet 
says,  *'  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  the  ima^. 
ges  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as 
if  there  were  ejes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces 
are  only  occasions,  on  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited 
in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  an  exact  resemblance 
between  the  traces  and  the  things  represent- 
ed by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or 
signs  should  be  exactly  like  the  things  signi- 
fied by  them  :"•— He  adds,  «  These  two 
opinions,  1  think,  cannot  be  reconciled. .  For, 
if  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  per- 
ceived, they  must  be  the  objects  of  perception, 
and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.  Oii  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of 
our  perceiving,  uey  are  not  perceived  at 
iilL'*f — Did  Dr  Reid,  then,  suppo|se  that  the 
feeling,  y^hatever  it  may  be,  which  consti- 
tutes perception  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  or,  in 
short,  all  of  which  we  are  consdous  in  per- 
ception, is  not  strictly  and  exclusively. men- 
tal, as  much  as  all  of  which  we  are  conscious 
in  remembrance,  or  in  love,  or  hate ; — or  did 
he  wish  us  to  believe  that  matter  itself,  in  any 
of  its  forms,  is,  or  can  be,  a  part  of  the  phe- 
nomena or  states  of  the  mind — a  part,  there- 
fore, of  that  mental  state  or  feeling  which  we 
term  a  perception  ?  Our  sensations,  like  our 
remembrances  or  emotions,  we  refer  to  some 
cause  or  antecedent  The  difference  is,  that 
in  the  one  case  we  consider  the  feeling  as 
having  for  its  cause  some  previous  feeling  or 
state  of  the  mind  itself;  in  the  other  case 
we  consider  it  as  having  for  its  cause  some- 
thing which  is  external  to  ourselves,  and  in- 
dependent of  our  transient  feelings, — some- 
thing which,  in  consequence  of  former  feel- 
ings suggested  at  the  moment,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  not  to  regard  as  extended  and 
resisting. — ^But  still  what  we  thus  regard  as 
extended  and  resisdn^^  is  known  to  us  only 
by  the  feelings  iidiich  it  occasions  in  our  mind. 
What  matter,  in  its  relation  to  the  percipient 
mind,  can  be,  but  the  cause  or  occasion,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  of  that  dass  of  feelings  which 
I  term  sensations  or  perceptions,  it  is  abso- 
lutelv  impossible  for  me  to  conceive. 

The  percipient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  af- 
fections, can  be  said  to  be  the  mass  of  mat- 
ter which  it  perceives,  unless  the  separate 
existence,  either  of  matter  or  of  mind,  be 
abandoned  by  us,  the  existence  of  either  of 
which,  Dr  Reid  would  have  been  the  last 
of  philosophers  to  yield.     He  acknowledges 


«  On  the  Intellectiial  Powen,  Essay  II.  c.  8. 
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that  our  perceptions  are  consequent  on  the 
presence  of  external  bodies,  not  from  any  ne- 
cessary connexion  subsisting  between  them, 
but  merely  from  the  arrangement  which  the 
Deity,  m  his  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  make  of 
their  mutual  phenomena ;  which  is  surely  to 
say,  that  the  Deity  has  rendered  the  presence 
of  the  external  object  the  occasion  of  that 
affection  of  the  mind  which  is  termed  percep- 
tion ;  or,  if  it  be  not  to  say  this,  it  is  to  say 
nothing.  Whatever  state  of  mmd  perception 
may  be ;  whether  a  primary  result  of  a  pecu- 
liar power,  or  a  mere  secondary  reference  of 
association  that  follows  the  particular  sen- 
sation, of  which  the  reference  is  made,  it  is 
itself,  in  either  view  of  it,  but  a  state  of  the 
mind ;  and  to  be  the  external  occasion  or  an- 
tecedent  of  this  state  of  mind,  since  it  is  to 
produce,  direbdy  or  indirectly,  all  which  con- 
stitutes perception,  is  surely,  therefore,  to  be 
perceived,  or  there  must  be  something  in  the 
mere  woid  perceived,  different  from  the  phy- 
sical reality  which  it  expresses. 

The  confusion  of  Dr  Reid*s  notions  on  this 
subject  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  cause 
which  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the  ge- 
neral confusion  that  prevails  in  intellectual 
science ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  principally  with 
the  view  of  exhibiting  this  confusion,  and  its 
source,  to  you  strongly,  that  I  have  dwelt  so 
long  on  a  criticism,  which,  to  those  among 
you  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  exten- 
sive and  important  applications  that  have 
been  made  of  this  doctrine,  may,  perhaps, 
have  appeared  of  very  little  interest  Dr 
Reid,  It  is  evident,  was  not  sufficiently  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  phenomena  of 
the  mindr— 4ts  perceptions,  as  well  as  its  re- 
membrances, judgments,  passions,  and  all  its 
other  affections,  whatever  these  mav  be,— in 
the  light  in  which  I  have  represented  them  to 
you,  merely  as  the  mind  arocted,  in  a  certain 
manner,  according  to  certain  regular  laws  of 
succession,  but  as  somethmg  more  mysterious 
than  the  subject  of  this  sequence  of  feelings; 
for,  but  for  this  noti(m  of  something  more 
mysterious,  the  object  of  perception,  and  the 
external  occasion  of  that  state  of  mind  which 
we  term  perception,  must  have  conveyed  pre- 
cisely the  same  notion.  To  have  a  dear  ijew 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  as  mere  affec- 
tions or  states  of  it,  existing  successively*  and 
in  a  certain  series,  which  we  are  able,  there- 
fore, to  predict,  in  consequence  ef  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  is,  I  conceive,  to  have  made 
the  most  important  aiMjuisition  which  the  in- 
tellectual inquirer  can  make.  To  ^y>  ""^f^ 
ly,  that  it  is  to  have  learned  to  distinguish 
that  which  may  be  known  from  that  which 
never  can  be  known,  and  which  it  therefore 
would  be  an  idle  waste  of  hibour  to  attempt 
to  discover, — ^would  be  to  say  far  too  little. 
It  is  to  see  the  mind,  in  a  great  measure,  as 
it  is  in  nature,  divested  of  every  tUng  foreign* 
passing  instantly  from  thou^t  to  thought* 
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horn  sensation  to  sensation,  in  almost  endless 
variety  of  states,  and  differing  as  completely 
from  that  cumbrous  representation  of  it  which 
philosophers  are  fond  of  representing  to  iis,  as 
the  planets,  revolving  freely  in  the  immense 
space  of  our  solar  system,  differ  from  those 
mimic  orbs  which,  without  any  principle  of 
motion  in  themselves,  arc,  as  it  were,  dragged 
along,  in  the  complex  mechanism  of  our  or- 
reries. 

In  objecting,  however,  to  Dr  Reid's  notion 
of  perception,  I  am  &r  from  wishing  to  erase 
the  word  from  our  metaphysical  vocabulary. 
On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  very 
convenient  one,  if  the  meaning  attached  to  it 
be  sufficiently  explained  bv  an  analysis  of  the 
complex  state  of  mind  which  it  denotes  and 
the  use  of  it  confined  rigidly  to  cases  in  which 
It  has  this  meaning.  Sensation  may  exist, 
without  any  reference  to  an  external  cause, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  may  look  at  a  pic- 
ture, without  thinking  of  the  painter ;  or  read 
a  poem,  \iithout  thinking  of  the  poet, — or  it 
may  exist  with  reference  to  an  external  cause ; 
and  it  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  confine  the 
term  sensation  to  the  former  of  these  cases, 
and  perception  to  the  latter.  But,  then,  it 
most  be  understood,  that  the  perception  is 
nothing  but  the  suggestion  of  ideas  associated 
with  the  simple  sensation,  as  it  originally 
took  place, — or  is  only  another  name  for  the 
original  simple  sensation  itself,  in  the  cases, 
if  any  such  there  be,  in  which  sensation  in- 
volves,  immediately  in  itself,  the  belief  of 
^me  existence  external  to  the  sentient  mind, 
—or  is  only  a  mere  inference,  like  all  our 
other  inferences,  if  it  aiise,  in  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you 
pow  the  notions  of  extension  and  resistance 
in,  an  external  cause  of  our  feelings  might 
arise,  uid  be  afterwards  suggested  in  associ- 
ation with  ofiier  feelings  that  had  frequently 
accompanied  it. 

To  give  a  brief  summary,  however,  of  the 
iirgument  which  I  have  urged; — ^in  that  state 
of  acquired  knowledge,  long  after  the  first 
elementary  feelings  of  infancy,  in  which  modi- 
fied state  alone  the  phenomena  of  the  mhid 
(^^  t)ecome  to  us  objects  of  reflective  analysis, 
certain  feelings  are  referred  by  us  to  an  exter- 
^  material  cause.     The  feelings  themselves, 
^  primarily  excited,  are  termed  sensations, 
"»d,  when  followed  by  the  reference  to  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  receive  the  name  of  perceptions ; 
^vhich  marks  nothing  more  in  addition  to  the 
primary  sensations,  than  this  verv  reference. 
But  what  is  the  reference  itself,  in  conse- 
Jiuence  of  which  the  new  name  is  given  ?  It 
is  the  suggrestion  of  some  extended  resisting 
object,  the  presence  of  which  had  before  been 
•ouud  to  be  attended  with  that  particular  sen^ 
saiion  which  is  now  again  referred  to  it.     If 
^ve  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of  smell ;  no 
^1^  but  that  of  taste ;  no  sense  but  that  of 
*ou»d;  no  sense  but  tliat  of  sight ;  we  could 


I  not  have  known  the  existence  of  extended  re^ 
sisting  substances,  and,  therefore,  coukl  not 
have  referred  the  pleasant  or  painful  sensa- 
tions  of  those  classes  to  such  external  causes, 
more  than  we  refer  directly,  to  an  external 
cause,  any  painful  or  pleasing  emotion,  or 
other  internal  affiection  of  the  mind.  In  all 
but  one  ckiss  of  our  sensations,  then,  it  is 
evident  that  what  Dr  Keid  calls  perception, 
as  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  mental  fecnlty, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  suggestion  of  memory 
or  association,  which  differs  in  no  respect 
from  6ther  suggestions,  arising  from  other  co- 
existences or  successions  of  feelings,  equally 
uniform  or  frequent.  It  is  only  in  a  single 
class  of  sensations,  therefore, — that  which 
Dr  Reid  ascribes  to  touch, — ^that  perception, 
which  he  regards  as  a  peculiar  faculty,  ex- 
tending  to  all  our  sensations,  can  be  said  to 
have  any  primary  operation,  even  though  we 
should  agree  with  him  in  supposing  that  our 
belief  of  extended  resistance  is  not  reducible, 
by  analysis,  to  any  more  general  principles. 
If,  however,  my  analysis  of  the  complex  no- 
tion of  matter  be  just,  perception,  in  its  re- 
lation to  our  original  sensations  of  touch,  a^ 
much  as  in  relation  to  the  immediate  feelhigs 
which  we  derive  from  smell,  taste,  sight,  and 
hearing,  is  only  one  of  the  many  operations  of 
the  suggesting  or  associating  principle.  But, 
even  on  his  own  principles,  I  repeat,  it  must 
be  confined  to  the  single  class  of  feelings, 
which  he  considers  as  tactual,  and  is  not  an 
original  principle,  co-extensive  with  all  the 
original  varieties  of  sensation.  Even  in  the 
single  class,  to  which  it  is  thus,  on  his  own 
principles,  to  be  confined,  it  is  not  so  much 
what  he  would  term  a  feculty«  as  an  intuitive 
belief,  by  which  we  are  led  irresistibly,  on  the 
existence  of  certain  sensations,  to  ascribe  these 
to  causes  that  are  extenial  and  corpoi-eal ;  or 
if  we  give  the  name  of  faculty  to  this  peculiar 
form  of  intuition,  we  should  give  it  equally  to 
all  our  intuitions,  and  rank,  among  our  facul- 
ties, the  belief  of  the  continued  order  of  Na- 
ture, or  the  belief  of  our  own  identity,  as 
much  as  our  belief  of  external  things,  if  our 
senses  themselves  are  unable  to  give  us  any 
information  of  them. 


LECTURE  XXVL 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT,  CONTINUED. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen^  was  chiefly 
employed  in  considering  the  nature  of  that 
complex  process  which  takes  pkce  in  the 
mind,  when  we  ascribe  the  \'arious  classes 
oi  our  sensations  to  their  various  external 
objects, — to  the  analysis  of  which  process  we 
were  led,  !)y  the  importance  which  Dr  Reid 
L 
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hM  attached  to  the  distinction  of  sensation 
and  perception ;— -a  sensation,  as  understood 
by  him,  being  the  simple  feeling  that  imme- 
diately follows  the  action  of  an  external  body 
on  any  of  our  oigans  of  sense,  considered 
merely  as  a  feeling  of  the  mind ;  the  corres- 
ponding peioeption  being  the  reference  of  this 
feeling  to  the  external  body  as  its  cause. 

The  distinction  I  allowed  to  be  a  conveni- 
ent one,  if  the  nature  of  the  complex  process 
which  it  expresses  be  rightly  undmtood. 
The  only  questicn  that  seemed  philosophi- 
cally, of  importance,  with  respect  to  it,  was, 
whether  the  perception  in  this  sense, — the 
reference  of  the  sensation  to  its  external  cor- 
poreal cause, — ^imphes,  as  Dt  Reid  contends, 
a  peculiar  mental  power,  co-extensive  with 
sensation,  to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
name  in  the  catalogue  of  our  faculties,  or  be 
not  merely  one  of  the  results  of  a  more  gene- 
ral power,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  consi- 
dered by  us, — the  power  of  association, — by 
which  one  feeling  suggests,  or  induces,  other 
feelings  that  have  formerly  co-existed  with  it. 

It  would  be  needless  to  recapitulate  the 
alignment  minutely,  in  its  rdation  to  all  the 
senses.  That  of  smell,  which  Dr  Reid  has 
himself  chosen 'as  an  example,  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  retrospect. 

Certain  particles  of  odorous  matter  act  on 
m^  nostrils, — a  peculiar  sensation  of  fragrance 
arises, — I  refer  this  sensation  to  a  rose.  This 
reference,  which  is  unquestionably  something 
superadded  to  the  original  sensation  itself,  is 
what  DrReid  terms  the  perception  of  the  fra- 
grsnt  body.  But  what  is  the  reference  itself, 
and  to  what  source  is  it  to  be  ascribed?  That 
we  should  have  supposed  our  sensations  to 
have  had  a  cause  of  some  sort,  as  we  suppose 
a  cause  of  all  our  feelings  internal  as  weU  as 
external,  may  indeed  be  admitted.  But  if  I 
bad  had  no  other  sense  than  that  of  smeU, — 
if  I  had  never  seen  a  rose,— or,  rather,  since 
the  knowledge,  which  vision  affords,  is  chiefly 
of  a  secondary  kind,  if  I  had  no  mode  of  be- 
coming acQuainted  with  the  compound  of  ex- 
tension and  resistance,  which  the  mere  sen- 
sations of  smell,  it  is  evident,  are  incapable  of 
affording,— ^ould  I  have  made  this  reference 
of  my  sensation  to  a  quality  of  a  fragrant 
body?  Could  I,  in  short,  have  had  more  than 
the  mere  sensation  itself,  with  that  general  be- 
lief of  a  cause  of  some  sort,  which  is  not  con- 
fined  to  our  rensations,  but  is  common  to 
them  with  ail  our  other  feelings  ? 

By  mere  smell,  as  it  appean  to  me,  I  could 
not  have  become  acqiuunted  with  the  exist- 
ence of  corporeal  substances, — ^in  the  sense  in 
which  we  now  understand  the  term  corporeal, 
— nor,  consequently,  with  the  qualities  of  cor- 
poreal substances ;  and,  if  so,  how  could  I 
have  had  that  perception  of  which  Or  Reid 
speaks, — that  reference  to  a  fragrant  body, 
of  which,  as  a  body,  I  was  before  in  abso- 
Uite  ignorance?    I  should,  indeed,  have  as- 


I  cribed  the  sensation  to  some  cause  or  antece- 
I  dent,  like  every  other  feeling ;  but  I  could  as 
,  little  have  ascribed  it  to  a  bodily  cause,  as  any 
feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow.  I  refer  it  now  to  a 
rose;  because,  being  endowed  with  odier 
sensitive  capacities,  I  have  previously  learned, 
from  another  source,  the  existence  of  causes 
without,  extended  and  resisting, — ^because  I 
have  previously  touched  or  seen  a  rose,  when 
the  sensation  of  fragrance  co-existed  with  my 
visual  or  tactual  sensation  ;  and  all  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  perception  from  the  mere  sen- 
sation, is  this  suggestion  of  former  experience, 
which  reminds  me  now  of  other  feelings,  vith 
the  continuance  or  cessation  of  which,  in  in- 
numerable former  instances,  the  fragrance  it- 
self also  continued  or  ceased.  The  percep- 
tion, in  short,  in  smell,  taste,  bearing,  is  a 
sensation  suggesting,  by  asaociarion,  the  no- 
tion of  some  extended  and  resisting  substance, 
fragrant,  sapid,  vibratorv, — a  notion  which 
smell  alone,  taste  alone,  hearing  alone,  never 
could  have  afforded ;  but  which,  when  once 
received  from  any  other  source,  mav  be  sug- 
gested by  these  as  readilv  as  anv  other  f^ 
ciate  feeling  that  has  frequently  co-exisCed 
with  them.  To  the  simple  primary  sensa- 
tions of  vision  the  same  rcnoark  may  be  ap- 
plied. A  mere  sensation  of  colour  couki  not 
have  made  me  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  bodies  that  would  resist  my  effort  to  grasp 
them.  It  is  onlv  in  one  sense,  therefore^ 
that  which  affords  us  the  knowledge  of  resist- 
ance,— that  any  thing  like  original  perception  i 
can  be  found,  and  even  in  this,  the  process  of  ! 
perception,  as  I  formerly  exphuned  to  you, 
implies  no  peculiar  power,  but  only  common 
sensations,  with  associations  and  inferences  of 
I  precisely  the  same  kind  as  those  which  sre 
'  continually  taking  place  in  all  our  reasonings 
and  trains  of  thought. 

Extension  and  resistance,  I  need  scarcely 
repeat,  are  the  complex  elements  of  what  we 
term  matter;  and  nothing  is  matter  to  our 
conception,  or  a  body,  to  use  the  simpler  sy- 
nonymous term,  which  does  not  involve  these 
elements.  If  we  had  no  other  sense  than  that 
of  smell,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  refer- 
red the  sensations  to  any  fragrant  body,  wba^ 
in  Dr  Reid's  meaning  of  this  term,  would  the 
supposed  power  of  perception,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  ?  What  would  it  have 
been,  in  like  manner,  if  we  had  had  only  the 
sense  of  taste  in  sweetness  and  bitterness,— 
or  of  hearing  in  melody,— or  of  vision  in  co- 
lour,—without  the  capacity  of  knowing  light 
as  a  material  substance,  or  the  bodies  that  vi- 
brated, or  the  bodies  of  another  kind  that  were 
sweet  or  bitter  ?  It  is  only  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  or,  at  least,  by  that  dass  of  perceptions 
which  Dr  Reid  ascribes  to  touch,— and  wfaicn 
therefore,  though  traced  by  us,  in  part,  to  an- 
other source,  I,  for  brevity's  sake,  eofoprdi^"^ 
under  that  term  in  our  present  discussioni— it 
is  only  by  touch  that  we  become  acquainted 
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with  those  elements  which  are  essential  to 
9iir  very  notion  of  a  body ;   and  to  touch, 
therefore,  in  his  own  view  of  it,  we  must  be  | 
bdebted,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  as  often  as  we  ' 
refer  the  sensations  of  any  other  class  to  a  I 
corporeal  cause.     Even  in  the  supposed  per- 
ceptions of  touch  itself,  however,  as  we  have 
eeen,  the  reference  of  our  feelings  to  an  ezter-  | 
nal  cause  is  not  demonstrative  of  any  peculiar  \ 
power  of  the  mind  to  be  chused  separately  I 
from  its  other  faculties.     But  when  a  body  is 
first  grasped,  in  in&ncy,  by  fingere  that  have 
been  accustomed  to  contract  without  being  | 
impeded,  we  learn  to  consider  the  sensation 
IS  the  result  of  a  cause  that  is  different  finom 
our  own  mind,  because  it  breaks  an  accustom- 
ed series  of  feelings,  in  which  all  the  antece- 
dents, felt  by  us  at  the  time,  were  such  as 
were  before  uniformly  followed  bv  a  different 
consequent,  and  were  expected,  therefore,  to 
have  again  their  usual  consequent.    The  cause 
of  the  new  sensation,  which  is  thus  believed 
CO  be  something  different  from  our  sentient 
self,  IB  regarded  by  us  as  something  which  has 
paits,  and  which  resists  our  effort,  that  is  to 
ny,  as  an  external  body ;— hecause  the  mus- 
cular feeling,  excited  by  the  object  grasped,  is, 
in  the  fint  place,  the  very  feeling  of  that 
which  we  term  resistance ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause, by  uniformly  supplying  the  place  of  a 
definite  portion  of  a  progressive  series  of  feeU 
ings,  it  becomes  ultimately  representative  of 
that  particular  length  of  series,  or  number  of 
puts,  of  which  it  thus  unifonnly  supplies  the 
place.    Perception,  then,  even  in  that  cbss 
of  feelings  by  which  we  learn  to  consider  our- 
selves as  surrounded  by  substances  extended 
and  resisting,  is  only  another  name,  as  I  have 
fsid,  for  the  result  of  certain  associations  and 
inferenees  that  flow  from  other  more  general 
principles  of  the  mind  i  and,  with  respect  to 
sU  our  other  sensations,  it  is  only  another 
lunie  for  the  suggestion  of  these  very  percep- 
tions of  touch,  or  at  least  of  the  feelings,  tac- 
tual and  mnscdar,  which  are,  by  Dr  Reid,  as- 
cn1)ed  to  that  single  sense.     If  we  had  been 
^unsusceptible  ol  these  tactual  and  muscular 
feelings,  an4  consequently,  had  never  conceiv- 
^  the  existence  of  any  thing  extended  and  re- 
sisting till  the  sensation  of  fragrance,  coloiu-, 
'^eetness,  or  sound  had  arisen,  we  should, 
'^  any  one  or  all  of  these  sensations,  have 
^U  known  as  little  of  bodies  without,  as  if 
M>  Rensation  whatever  had  been  excited. 

The  distinction,  then,  on  which  Dr  Reid 
P>s  founded  so  much,  involves,  in  his  view  of 
|tf  and  in  the  view  that  is  generally  taken  of 
It,  a  JUae  conception  of  .me  nature  of  the 
Process  which  he  describes.  The  two  words, 
J^I'Q'ipM  and  perenHon,  are  indeed,  as  I 
^^  slraadjT  remarked,  very  convenient  for 
expressing,  in  one  case,  the  mere  existence 
^^  external  feelmg,— in  the  other  case,  the 
'^ference  which  the  percipient  mind  has  made 
*>'  this  feeling  to  an  extenud  cause.    But  this 


reference  is  all  which  the  perception  super- 
adds to  the  sensation; — and  the  source  of 
the  reference  itself  we  are  still  left  to  seek  in 
Uie  other  principles  of  our  intellectual  nature. 
We  have  no  need,  however,  to  invent  a  po« 
culior  power  of  the  mind  for  producing  it ; 
since  there  are  other  principles  of  our  natiuv, 
from  which  it  may  readily  be  supposed  to 
flow, — the  principle  by  which  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  every  new  consequent,  in  a  tnun 
of  changes,  must  have  had  a  new  antecedent 
of  some  sort  in  the  train,  and  the  principle  of 
association,  by  which  feelings,  that  have  usu- 
ally co-existed,  suggest  or  become  represen- 
tative of  each  other.  With  these  principles, 
it  certainly  is  not  wonderful,  that,  when  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose  has  uniformly  affected  our 
sense  of  smell,  as  often  as  the  flower  itself 
was  presented  to  us,  we  should  ascribe  the 
fragrance  to  the  flower  which  we  have  seen 
and  handled  ; — But  though  it  would  not  be 
wonderful  that  we  should  make  it,  it  would 
indeed  be  wonderful,  if,  with  these  princi- 
ples, we  did  not  make  that  very  reference,  for 
which  Dr  Reid  thinks  it  necessary  to  have 
recoune  to  a  peculiar  faculty  of  perception. 

Such,  then,  is  the  view  which  I  would  take 
of  that  distinction  of  sensation  and  perception 
which  Dr  Reid,  and  the  philosophera  who 
have  followed  him,  and  many  of  the  philoso- 
phers, too,  that  preceded  him, — for  the  dis« 
tinction,  as  I  have  said,  is  far  from  being  an 
original  one, — have  undentood  in  a  different 
sense ;  in  consequence,  as  I  cannot  but  think, 
of  a  detective  analysis  of  the  mental  process, 
which  constitutes  the  ri  ference  of  our  feelings 
of  this  class  to  causes  that  are  without. 

There  is  another  distinction,  which  he  has 
adopted  from  the  philosophera  that  preceded 
him,  and  which  forms  an  important  part  of  his 
system  of  perception, — a  distinction  that  is 
just  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  to  the  fiill 
extent,  and  in  the  precise  manner,  in  which 
he  and  other  wri ten  have  maintained  it:-- 
and  with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  point  out  to  you  how  far  I 
conceive  it  to  be  safely  admissible.  I  allude 
to  the  division  which  has  been  formed  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter.^  ^ 

**  Every  one  knows  that  extension,  divisi- 
bility, figure,  motion,  solidity,  hardness,  soft- 
ness, and  fluidity,  were  by  Mr  Locke  called 
primary  qualities  of  body ;  and  that  sound, 
colour,  taste,  smell,  and  heat  or  cold,  were 
called  secondary  qualities.  Is  there  a  just 
foundation  for  this  distinction?  Is  there  any 
thing  common  to  the  primary,  which  belongs 
not  to  the  secondary?  And  what  is  it? 

"  I  answer,  That  there  appeare  to  me  to 
be  a  real  foundation  for  the  distinction ;  and 
it  is  tiiis :  That  our  senses  give  us  a  direct 
and  a  distinct  notion  of  the  primary  qualities 
and  inform  us  what  they  are  m  themselves ; 
but,  of  the  secondary  qnalities,  our  senses  give 
us  only  a  relative  and  obscure  notion      They 
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iiifonn  us  only,  that  they  are  qualities  that 
affect  U8  in  a  certain  manner,  that  is,  produce 
ui  us  a  certain  sensation ;  but  as  to  what  they 
are  in  themselves,  our  senses  leave  us  in  the 
dark. 

**  The  notion  we  have  of  primary  qualities 
is  direct,  and  not  relative  only.  A  relative 
notion  of  a  thing  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  no- 
tion of  the  thing  at  all,  but  only  of  some  re- 
lation which  it  bears  to  something  else. 

*<  Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  ten- 
dency of  bcMlies  towards  the  eaith ;  sometimes 
it  signifies  the  cause  of  that  tendency.  When 
it  means  the  first,  I  have  a  direct  and  distinct 
notion  of  gravity :  I  see  it,  and  feel  it,  and 
know  perfectly  what  it  is ;  but  this  tendency 
must  have  a  cause.  We  give  the  same  name 
to  the  cause ;  and  that  cause  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  thought  and  of  specubtion.  Now 
what  notion  have  we  of  this  cause,  when  we 
thmk  and  reason  about  it  ?  It  is  evident  we 
think  of  it  as  an  unknown  cause^  of  a  known 
effect.  This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must 
be  obscure ;  because  it  gives  us  no  conception 
of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of  what  relation  it 
bears  to  something  else.  Every  relation 
which  a  thing  unknown  bears  to  something 
that  is  known,  may  give  a  relative  notion  of 
it ;  and  there  are  many  objects  of  thought,  and 
of  discourse,  of  which  our  fiEMnilUes  can  give 
no  better  than  a  relative  notion. 

"  Having  premise^  these  things,  to  explain 
what  is  meant  h^  a  relative  notion,  it  is  evi^ 
dent  that  our  notion  of  primary  qualities  is  not 
of  this  kind ;  we  know  what  they  are,  and 
not  barely  what  relation  they  bear  to  some- 
thing else. 

*<  It  is  otherwise  with  secondary  qualities. 
If  you  ask  me,  what  is  that  quality  or  modifi- 
cation in  a  rose  which  I  call  its  smell,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  answer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I 
find,  that  I  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  sen- 
sation which  it  produces  in  m^  mind.  But 
there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensation  in 
the  rose,  because  it  is  insentient  The  qua- 
lity in  the  rose  is  something  which  occasions 
the  sensations  in  me ;  but  what  that  something 
IS,  I  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  no  in- 
formation upon  this  point  The  only  notion, 
therefore,  my  senses  give  is  this,  That  smell 
in  the  rose  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modifi- 
cation, which  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  a 
sensation  which  I  know  well  The  relation 
which  this  unknown  quality  bears  to  die  sen- 
sation with  which  nature  hath  connected  it, 
is  all  I  learn  from  the  sense  of  smelling ;  but 
this  is  evidently  a  relative  notion.  The  same 
reasoning  will  apply  to  every  secondary  qua- 
lity. 

"  Thus  I  think  it  app«ara,  that  there  is  a 
real  foundation  for  the  distinction  of  primary 
from  secondary  qualities ;  and  that  they  are 
distinguished  by  this,  that  of  the  primary  we 
have  by  our  senses  a  direct  and  distinct  no- 
tion ;  but  of  the  secondary  only  a  relative  no- 


tion,  which  must,  because  it  is  only  relative, 
be  obscure ;  they  are  conceived  only  as  the  un- 
known causes  or  occasions  of  certain  sensa- 
tions with  which  we  are  well  acquainted."* 

Though,  as  I  have  explained  to  you  fully, 
in  my  former  Lectures,  we  should  not,  at  least 
in  fiu*  the  greater  number  of  our  sensations, 
have  considered  them,  originaUy,  as  proceed* 
ing  from  external  causes,  we  yet,  after  the  ac- 
quisitions of  knowledge,  with  which  the  first 
^ears  of  our  life  enri(£  us,  believe,  that  there 
IS  an  external  cause  of  all  oar  sensarionsr^f 
smells  and  tastes,  as  much  as  of  thoee  feelings 
of  the  mind  which  constitute  our  notions  of 
extension  and  resistance.  Bat  the  diflerence, 
in  these  cases,  is,  that  though  we  learn,  by 
experience,  of  certain  successions  or  co-exist- 
ences of  feelings,  to  refer  to  a  corporeal  cause 
our  sensations  of  fragrance,  and  various  other 
species  of  sensations,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
sensation  of  fragrance  itself,  or  in  the  other 
analogous  sensations,  of  which  I  speak,  that 
might  not  indicate  as  much  a  cause  directly 
spiritual  as  a  cause  like,  that  to  which  we  at 
present  give  the  name  of  body,  while  the  very 
notion  of  extension  and  resistance  combined, 
seems  necessarily  to  indicate  a  material  causes 
or  rather  is  truly  that  which  constitutes  our 
very  notion  of  matter. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  our  sensations  of 
fragrance,  sweetness,  sound,  have  causes  of 
some  sort,  as  truly  as  we  believe  that  our 
feelings  of  extension  and  resistut^  have  a 
cause,  or  causes  of  some  sort ;  but  if  we  have 
previously  given  the  name  of  matter,  with  di- 
rect reference  to  the  one  set  of  effects,  and 
not  with  direct  reference  to  the  other,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that,  in  relation  to  matter, 
as  often  as  we  speak  or  think  of  it,  the  quali- 
ties which  correspond  with  the  one  set  of  ef- 
fects, that  have  led  us  to  use  that  name,  must 
be  regarded  by  us  as  primary,  and  the  others 
which  may  or  may  not  co-exist  with  these, 
only  as  secondary.  An  external  body  may 
or  may  not  be  fragrant,  because  ^™^'*''^  !! 
nut  one  of  the  qualities  previously  included 
by  us  in  our  d^nition  of  a  body;  but  it  must 
be  extended,  and  present  an  obstacle  to  our 
compressing  force,  because  these  are  the  v^ 
quahties  which  we  have  included  in  our  defi- 
nition, and  without  which,  therefore,  the  de- 
finition must  cease  to  be  applicable  to  the 
things  defined. 

If,  originally,  we  had  invented  the  wota 
maiter  to  denote  the  cause,  whatever  it  might 
be,  of  our  sensations  of  smell,  it  is  veiy  evi- 
dent that  fragFsnee  would  then  have  been  to 
us  the  primary  quality  of  matter,  as  being  thst 
which  was  essential  to  our  definition  of  n>*^ 
ter,-..«nd-  all  other  qualities,  by  which  the 
cause  of  smell  might,  or  might  not  at  the 
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same  time  affect  our  other  senses,  wofukl  then 
haye  been  secondary  qualities  (Hily, — as  be- 
ing qualities  compatible  with  our  definition  of 
matter,  but  not  essential  to  it. 

What  we  now  term  matter,  however,  I  haye 
repeatedly  observed,  is  that  which  we  oonaider 
as  occupying  apace,  and  resisting  our  eflbrt  to 
compresB  it ;  and  those  qualities  of  matter  may 
well  be  said  to  be  primary,  by  which  matter 
itself^  as  thus  de6ned,  becomes  known  to  us, 
or  by  the  union  of  which,  in  our  conception, 
we  form  the  complex  notion  of  nutter,  and 
gire  or  withhold  that  name  according  as  these 
qualities  are  present  or  absent     Extension 
and  resistance  are  the  distinguishing  qualities 
that  direct  us  in  all  our  applications  of  the 
word  which  comprehends  them.     They  are 
truly  primary  qualities  therefore ;  since,  with- 
out our  consideration  of  them,  we  never  oould 
We  formed  the  complex  notion  of  the  sub- 
•tance^  itself,  to  which  we  afterwards,  in  our 
•nalysis  of  that  complex  notion,  ascribe  them 
scpsrately  as  qualities ;  and  all  the  other  qua- 
lities, which  we  may  afterwards  find  occasion 
to  refer  to  an  extended  resisting  substance, 
must  eridendy  be  secondary,  in  reference  to 
those  qualities,  without  wbcb,  as  previously 
rambined  in  our  thought,  we  could  not  have 
W  the  primary  notion  of  the  substance  to 
which  we  thus  secondarily  refer  them.    If,  in 
fhe  CBfe  whidi  we  have  already  frequently 
imagined,  of  the  single  sense  of  smell,  we  had 
been  absolutely  unsusceptible  of  every  other 
cxtcnttl  feelings  we  might,  indeed,  have  con- 
fldered  our  sensation  as  the  effect  of  some 
Oknse,  and  even  of  a  cause  that  was  different 
*fota  our  mind  itself;  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  we  could  not  have  considered  it  as  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  matter,  at  least  as 
that  term  is  now  understood  by  us.     If,  in 
^ese  circumstances,  after  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fragrance,  as  the  only  quality  of  bodies 
widi  which  we  could  be  acquainted,  we  were 
to  acquire  in  an  instant  all  the  other  senses 
which  we  now  possess,  so  as  to  become 
<^J|P^le  of  forming  that  complex  notion  of 
^ings  extended  and  resisting,  which  is  our 
Present  notion  of  matter,  we  should  then,  in- 
deed, have  a  fuller  notion  of  the  rose,  of  the 
raere  fragrance  of  which  we  before  were  sen- 
!|hle,  without  knowing  of  what  it  was  the 
"^'P'Bnoe,  and  might  learn  to  refer  the  fra^ 
^^^"^  to  the  roKe,  by  the  same  oo-exiatences 
01  senaations  which  have  led  us,  in  our  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  combine  the  fragrance 
^ith  other  qualities,  in  the  complex  concep- 
^  of  the  flower.     Even  then,  however, 
^'^^'^  the  fragrance,  which  was  our  first 
*^tion,  hsd  ^y  been  known  to  us  before 
^  other  qualities,  and  though  the  sensation 
'^f,  therefore,  as  a  mere  sensation,  would 
tw  '^^  the  name  of  primary,  the  reference  of 
^his  eaiiier  feeling  to  the  external  rose,  as  its 
^^y,  would  stiU  truly  be  secondary  to  the 
^ler  reference,  or  rather  to  the  earlier  com- 


bination of  other  qualities,  in  one  complex 
whole,  by  which  we  had  fonned  to  oursdves 
the  notion  of  the  extended  and  resisting  rose, 
as  a  body  that  admitted  the  subsequent  re- 
ference of  the  delightful  sensation  of  fragrance 
to  be  made  to  it,  as  the  equal  cause  of  these 
different  effects. 

In  this  sense,  then,  the  distinction  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter  is 
just,  tnat,  whatever  qualities  we  refer  to  a 
material  cause  must  be,  in  reference,  secon 
dary  to  those  qualities  that  are  essential  to 
our  very  notion  of  the  body  to  which  the 
subsequent  reference  of  the  other  qualities  is 
made.  We  have  formed  our  definition  of 
matter ;  and,  as  in  eveiy  other  definition  of 
every  sort,  the  qualities  included  in  the  defi- 
nition must  always,  in  comparison  of  other 
qualities,  be  primary  and  essential,  relatively 
to  the  thing  defined. 

^Nor  is  this  all ^It  will  be  admitted  like- 

wise,  that  the  qualities  termed  primary,  which 
alone  are  included  in  our  general  definitions 
of  matter,  and  which  are  all,  as  we  have  seen, 
modifications  of  mere  extension  and  resistance, 
are,  even  after  we  have  learned  to  consider 
the  causes  of  all  our  sensations  as  substances 
external  to  the  mmd,  still  felt  by  us  to  be  ex- 
ternal, with  more  clearness  and  vividness  than 
the  odier  qualities  which  we  term  secondary. 
The  difference  is  partly,  and  chiefly,  in  the 
nature  of  the  sensations  themselves,  as  ak 
ready  explained  to  you,  but  depends  also»  1 
conceive,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  the 
permanence  and  universality  of  the  objects 
which  possess  the  primary  qualities,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  we  can  renew  our  feel- 
ing of  them  at  will,  from  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  our  own  bodily  frame,  itself  extend- 
ed and  resisting,  and  of  the  other  causes  of 
these  feelings  of  extension  and  resistance^ 
that  seem  to  be  everywhere  sunounding  usi 
Tastes,  smells,  Wmds,  even  colours,  though 
more  lasting  than  these,  sre  not  slways  be- 
fore us ;  but  there  is  not  a  moment  at  which 
we  cannot,  by  the  mere  stretching  of  our 
hand,  produce  at  pleasure  the  feeling  of  some- 
thing extended  and  resisting.  It  is  a  veiy 
natural  effect  of  this  difference,  that  the  one 
set  of  causes  which  are  always  before  us, 
should  seem  to  us,  therefore,  peculiariy  per- 
manent, and  the  other  set,  that  are  only  oc- 
casionally present,  should  seem  aknost  as 
fugitive  as  our  sensations  themselves. 

In  these  most  important  respects  there  is, 
then,  a  just  ground  for  the  distinction  of  the 
primary  from  the  secondary  qualities  of  bo- 
dies. They  are  primary  in  the  order  of  our 
definition  of  matter ;  and  they  are  felt  by  us 
as  peculiarly  pemianent,  independently  of  out 
feelings,  which  they  seem  at  every  moment 
ready  to  awake.  The  power  of  affecting  us 
with  smell,  taste,  sight,  or  hearing,  nuy  or 
may  not  be  present ;  but  the  power  of  ex- 
citing the  feelings  of  extension  and  renstance 
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is  constuitly  present,  and  is  regarded  by  us 
as  essential  to  Ottr  very  notion  of  matter ;  or, 
in  other  words,  we  give  the  name  of  matter 
only  where  this  complex  perception  is  excited 
in  us.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  constantly 
surrounded  with  a  material  world  of  substan- 
ces extended  and  resisting,  that  is  to  say,  a 
world  of  substances  capable  of  exciting  in  us 
the  feelings  which  are  ascribed  to  the  primary 
quality  c^  matter ;  but  still  the  feeling  of  these 
primary  qualities,  which  we  refprd  as  perma- 
nent, is,  not  less  than  the  feehng  of  the  se- 
condary qualities,  a  state  or  affection  of  the 
mind,  and  nothing  more;'-and  in  the  one 
case,  as  much  as  in  the  other,  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  qualities  termed  secondary,  as 
much  as  of  the  qualities  termed  primary,  the 
feeling,  when  it  occurs,  is  the  direct  or  im- 
mediate result  of  the  presence  of  the  external 
body  whh  the  quality  of  which  it  corresponds; 
or,  if  there  be  mny  difference  in  this  respect, 
I  conceive  that  our  feeling  of  fragrance,  or 
sweetness,  was,  originally  at  least,  a  more  im- 
mediate result  of  the  presence  of  odorous  or 
sapid  particles,  than  any  feeling  of  extension, 
without  the  mind,  was  the  effect  of  the  first 
body  which  we  touched. 

'To  the  extent  which  I  have  now  stated, 
then,  the  difference  of  these  classes  of  quali- 
ties may  be  admitted.  But,  as  to  the  other 
differences  asserted,  they  seem  to  be  founded 
on  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  perception. 
I  cannot  discover  any  thing  in  the  sensations 
themselves,  corresponding  with  the  primary 
and  secondary  qualities,  which  is  direct,  as 
Dr  Reid  says,  in  the  one  case,  and  only  rela^ 
tive  in  the  other.  All  are  relative,  in  his 
sense  of  the  term,  and  equallv  relative, — our 
perception  of  extension  and  resistance  as 
much  as  our  perception  of  frsgrance  or  bit- 
terness. Our  feeling  of  extension  is  not  it- 
self matter,  but  a  feeling  excited  by  matter. 
We  ascribe,  indeed,  our  sensations,  as  effects, 
to  external  objects  that  excite  them  ;  but  it 
is  only  by  the  medium  of  our  sensations  that 
these,  in  any  case,  become  known  to  us  as 
objects.  To  say  that  our  perception  of  ex- 
tension is  not  relative,  to  a  certain  external 
cause  of  this  perception,  direct  or  indirect,  as 
our  perception  of  fragrance  is  relative  to  a 
certain  external  cause,  would  be  to  say  that 
our  perception  of  extension,  induced  by  the 
presence  of  an  external  cause,  is  not  a  mental 
phenomenon,  as  much  as  the  perception  of 
fragrance,  but  is  something  more  than  a  state 
of  the  mind ;  for,  if  the  perception  of  exten- 
sion be,  as  all  our  perceptions  and  other  feel- 
ings must  surely  be,  a  mental  phenomenon,  a 
state  of  mind,  not  of  matter,  the  reference 
made  of  this  to  an  external  cause  must  be  on- 
ly  to  something  wtiich  is  conceived  reladvely 
as  the  cause  of  this  feeling.  What  matter  is 
independently  of  our  perception,  we  know 
not,  and  cannot  know,  for  it  is  only  by  our 
sensations  that  we  can  have  any  connexion 


with  it ;  and  even  though  we  were  supposed 
to  have  our  connexion  with  it  enlarged,  bj 
various  senses  additional  to  those  which  we 
possess  at  present,  and  our  acquaintance  with 
It,  therefore,  to  be  fiir  more  minute,  this  very 
knowledge,  however  widely  augmented,  must 
itself  be  a  mental  phenomenon,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  reference  of  which,  to  matter,  as  an 
external  cause,  would  still  be  relative  only 
like  our  present  knowledge.  That  the  con- 
nexion of  the  feeling  of  extensioii,  with  a  cor- 
poreal substsnce  really  existing  without,  de- 
pends on  the  arbitrary  arrangement  made  by 
the  Deity ;  and  that  all  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious  might,  therefore,  have  existed,  s»  at 
raesent,  though  no  external  cause  tad  been,— - 
Dr  Reid,  who  ascribes  to  an  intuitive  princi- 
ple our  belief  of  an  external  universe,  virtually 
allows ;  and  this  very  admission  surely  implies 
that  the  notion  does  not,  directly  anid  neces- 
sarily, involve  the  existence  of  any  particular 
cause,  but  is  rehtive  only  to  that  particular 
cause,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  bv  whidi 
the  Deity  has  thought  proper  to  produce  the 
corresponding  feeling  of  our  mind.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  we  cannot,  in  this  case,  appeal  to 
experience  to  inform  us  what  sensations  or 
perceptions  are  more  or  less  direct ;  for  ex- 
perience, strictly  undentood,  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  feelings  of  our  own  mind,  unless 
in  this  very  rektive  belief  itself^  that  there  are 
certain  external  causes  of  our  feelings — causes 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  conceive 
as  really  existing,  but  of  which  we  know  no^ 
thing  more  than  that  our  feelings,  in  all  that 
wide  variety  of  states  of  mind,  which  we  ex- 
press briefly  by  the  terms  tenMoiuma  or  per- 
ceptions, are  made  to  depend  on  them.  In 
the  series  of  states  in  which  the  mind  has  ex- 
isted, from  the  firet  moment  of  our  life  to  the 
present  hour,  the  feelings  of  extension,  re- 
sistance, joy,  sorrow,  fragrance,  colour,  hope, 
fear,  heat,  cold,  admiration,  resentment,  have 
often  had  place ;  and  some  of  these  feelings 
it  has  been  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to 
a  direct  external  cause ;  but  there  have  not 
been  in  the  mental  series,  which  is  sll  of 
which  we  can  be  conscious,  both  that  feeling 
of  the  mind,  which  we  term  the  perception 
of  extension,  and  also  body  itself,  as  the  cause 
of  this'  feelmg ;  for  body,  as  an  actual  sub- 
stance, cannot  be  a  part  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  mind,  which  is  a  different  substance. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  believe,  that  there 
are  external  causes  of  this  feeling  of  the 
mind,  permanent  and  independent  of  it, 
which  produce,  in  regular  series,  all  those 
phenomena  that  are  found  by  us  in  the  phy- 
sical  events  of  the  univeree,  and  with  the 
continuance  of  which,  therefore,  our  percep- 
tions also  will  continue :  we  cannot  truly 
suppose  more,  without  conceiving  our  very 
notion  of  extension,  a  mental  state,  to  be  it- 
self a  body  extended,  which  we  have  as  little 
reason  to  suppose,  as  that  our  sensation  of 
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fngTBDce,  another  mental  state,  is  itself  a  fra- 
grant  body.     It  is  needless  to  prolong  this 
'iiscassion,  by  endeavouring  to  place  the  ar- 
gument in  new  points  of  view.     The  simple 
aosvirer  to  the  question,  "  Is  our  notion  of 
extension,  or  of  the  other  primary  qualities  of 
matter,  a  phenomenon  or  affection  of  matter 
ur  of  mind?'*  would  be  of  itself  suflficient; 
fur  if  it  be  a  state  of  the  mind,  as  much  as 
our  feeling  of  heat  or  of  fragrance,  and  a  state 
produced  by   the  presence  of  an  external 
cause,  as  our  sensations  of  heat  or  fragrance 
are  produced,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  knowledge  is,  in  one  case,  more 
direct  than  in  the  other.     In  both,  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  an  external  cause, 
and  in  both  it  must  be  relative  only,  to  adopt 
Dr  Reid*s  phrase,  to  that  particular  cause 
which  produced  it ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
cause,  in  the  case  of  extension,  as  much  as  in 
the  case  of  fragrance,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  knowledge   that  there  is,  without  us, 
sooiething  which  is  not  our  mind  itself,  but 
which  exists*  as  we  cannot  but  believe,  per- 
manently, and  independently  of  our  mind, 
and  produces,  according  to  its  own  varieties, 
in  relation  to  our  corporeal  frame,  at  one 
time,  that  affection  of  the  mind  which  we 
denominate  the  perception  of  extension ;  at 
another  time,  that  different  affection  of  the 
miod,  which  we  denominate  the  perception 
of  fngnnce.     "What  it  is,  as  it  exists  in  ab- 
solute mdependence  of  our  perceptions,  we, 
who  become  acquainted  with  it  oniv  by  these 
very  perceptions,  know  not,  in  either  case; 
but  we  know  it  at  least, — which  is  the  only 
knowledge  important  for  us, — as  it  exists  re- 
stively to  us ;  that  is  to  sa^,  it  is  impossible 
ror  us,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  na- 
tpie»  not  to  regard  the  variety  of  our  percep- 
tions as  occasioned  by  a  corresponding  variety 
pC  causes  external  to  our  mind ;  though,  even 
in  making  this  reference,  we  must  still  believe 
our  perceptions  themselves  to  be  altogether 
different  and  distinct  from  the  external  causes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  have  produced 
them;   to  be,  in  short,  phenomena  purely 
mental,  and  to  be  this  equally,  whether  they 
i^late  to  the  primary  or  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  matter ;  our  notion  of  extension,  in 
wnatevcr  way  the  Deity  may  have  connected 
It  With  the  presence  of  external  things,  being 
as  much  a  state  of  the  mind  itself  as  our  no- 
tion of  sweetness  or  sound. 

These  observations,  on  the  process  of  sug- 
gestion, which,  in  the  reference  to  an  external 
^use,  distinguishes  our  perceptions  from  our 
oimpler  sensations, — and  on  the  real  and  sup- 
posed differences  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter, — ^will  have  prepared  vou, 
1  ^t,  for  understanding  better  the  ckim 
''i-'hich  Dr  Reid  has  made  to  the  honour  of 
overthrowing  what  he  nas  termed  the  ideal 
^f^tem  of  perception.  It  is  a  ckiim,  as  I 
"*ve  liidj  which  appears  to  me  truly  won- 


I  derful,  both  as  made  by  him  and  as  admitted 
I  by  others ;  the  mighty  achievement  wfaicli 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  overthrow  of  a 
great  svstem,  being  nothing  more  than  the 
proof  that  certain  phrases  are  metaphorical, 
which  were  intended  by  their  authors  to  be 
understood  only  as  metaphors. 

In  perception  there  is,  as  I  have  already  fre- 
quently repeated,  a  certain  series->the  pre- 
sence of  an  external  ol^ect — the  affection  of 
the  sensorisl  organ, — the  aflfection  of  the  sen- 
tient mind.  As  the  two  last,  however,  be- 
long to  one  being — the  beinff  called  self— 
which  continues  the  same,  while  the  extct. 
nal  objects  around  are  incessandy  changing ; 
— it  is  not  wonderful,  that,  in  speaking  of 
perception,  we  should  often  think  merely  of 
the  object  as  one,  and  of  oursel^  (this  com 
pound  of  mind  and  matter,}  as  also  one, 
uniting  the  organic  and  mental  changes,  in 
the  sinde  word  which  expresses  our  percept, 
tion.  To  see  and  to  hear,  for  example^  are 
single  words,  expressive  of  this  whole  process, 
the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  part,~-for  we 
do  not  consider  the  terms  as  applicable,  in 
strict  philosophic  propriety,  to  cases  in  which 
the  mere  mental  affection  is  the  same,  but 
the  corporeal  part  is  believed  bjr  us  to  be  dif 
ferent, — as  in  slef»>,  or  reverie,  when  the 
castle,  the  forest,  the  stream,  rise  before  us 
as  in  reality,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  were  truly 
listening  to  voices  which  we  love.  That 
we  feel  at  if  we  were  listening,  and  feel  a$  if 
we  saw,  is  our  language,  when,  in  our  waking 
hours,  we  speak  of  these  phenomena  of  our 
dreams, — ^not  that  we  actually  saw  and  heard ; 
thus  evidently  showing  that  we  comprehend, 
in  these  terms,  when  used  without  the  quali- 
fying words,  OS  if,  not  the  mental  changes  of 
state  only,  but  the  whole  process  of  percep- 
tion, corporeal  as  well  as  mental.  The  mere 
organic  part  of  the  process,  however,  being  of 
importance  only  as  it  is  followed  by  the  men- 
tal part,  and  being  always  followed  by  the 
mental  part,  scarcely  enters  into  our  concep- 
tion, unless  in  cases  of  this  sort,  when  we 
distinguish  perception  from  vivid  imagination, 
or  when  the  whole  compound  process  of  per 
ception  is  a  subject  of  our  philosophic  inquiry. 
As  sight,  hearing,  perception,  involve,  in  a 
single  word,  a  process  both  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, so,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  word  idea, 
though  now  confined  more  strictly  to  the 
feeling  of  the  mind,  was  long  employed  with 
a  more  vague  signification,  so  as  sometimes 
to  mean  the  mental  affection,  sometimes  the 
oiganic  affection,  sometimes  both; — ^in  the 
same  manner  as  at  present  we  speak  of  sight, 
sometimes  as  mental,  sometimes  as  organic, 
sometimes  as  both.  It  comprehends  both, 
when  we  distinguish  the  mountain  or  forest 
which  we  see,  from  the  mountwn  or  forest 
of  which  we  dream.  It  is  mental  only,  when 
we  speak  of  the  pleasure  of  sight.  It  is  or- 
ganic only,  when  we  say  of  an  eye,  in  which 
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the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light  has  heoome 
obstructed,  that  its  sight  is  lost,  or  has  been 
injured  by  disease. 

The  oonsideradon  of  this  double  sense  of 
the  term  ideOf  in  some  of  the  older  metaphy- 
siod  writers,  corresponding  with  our  present 
double  sense  of  the  word  perception,  as  in- 
volving both  the  corporeal  and  mental  parts 
of  the  process,  removes,  I  think,  much  of  that 
apparent  confusion  which  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  their  language  on  the  subject ;  when 
they  combine,  with  the  term,  e3q>re8sions 
which  can  be  understood  only  in  a  material 
sense,  after  combining  with  it,  at  other  times, 
expressions  which  can  be  understood  only  of 
the  mind ;  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  pe- 
riod may  arrive,  when  much  of  our  reasoning, 
that  involves  no  obscurity  at  present,  may 
seem  obscure  and  confused,  to  our  successors, 
in  that  career  of  inquiry,  which,  perhaps,  is 
vet  scarcely  begun ;  merely  because  they  may 
nave  limited,  with  stricter  propriety,  to  one 
part  of  a  process,  terms  which  we  now  use  as 
significant  of  a  whole  process.  In  the  same 
-  manner,  as  we  now  exclude  wholly  from  the 
term  idea  every  thing  organic,  so  may  every 
thing  organic  hereafter  be  excluded  from  the 
term  sight ;  and  from  the  simple  phrase,  so 
familiar  at  present,  that  an  eye  has  lost  its 
sight,  some  future  philosopher  may  be  in- 
clined to  assert,  that  we,  who  now  use  that 
phrase,  consider  the  perception  of  vision  as 
m  the  material  oi^gan ;  and,  if  he  have  the  ta- 
lents of  Dr  Reid,  he  may  even  form  a  series 
of  admirable  ratiocinations,  in  disproof  of  an 
opinion  which  nobody  holds,  and  may  con- 
sider himself,  and  perhaps,  too,  if  he  be  as 
fortunate  as  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  uito 
the  Human  ACnd,  may  be  considered  by 
others,  as  the  overthrower  of  a  mighty  system 
of  metaphysical  illusion. 

How  truly  this  has  been  the  case,  in  the 
supposed  overthrow  of  the  ideal  system,  I 
shaU  proceed  to  show  in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XXVIL 

DB  REID's  supposed  CONFUTATION  OP  THE 
IDEAL  SYSTEM  CONTINUED  ;  HYPOTHESIS  OF 
THE  FEEIPATETICS  REGABDING  PERCEPTION  ; 
AND  OPINIONS  OF  VARIOUS  PHILOSOPHERS 
ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  remarks  which  I  offered,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  in  illustration  of  what  have  been 
termed  the  pnmary  and  secondary  qualities 
of  matter,  were  intended  chiefly  to  obviate 
that  fiUse  view  of  them,  in  which  the  one  set 
of  these  qualities  is  distinguished,  as  afford- 
ing  us  a  knowledge  that  is  direct,  and  the 


other  set  a  knowledge  that  is  relative  only, 
— as  if  any  qualities  of  matter  could  become 
known  to  the  mind  but  as  they  are  capable 
of  affecting  the  mind  with  certain  feelings,  aud 
as  relative,  therefore,  to  the  feelings  which 
they  excite.  What  matter  is,  but  as  the 
cause  of  those  various  states  of  mind,  which 
we  denominate  our  sensations  or  perceptions, 
it  is  surely  impossible  for  us,  by  perception, 
to  discover.  The  physical  universe,  amid 
which  we  are  placed,  may  have  innumerable 
qualities  that  have  no  relation  to  our  perci- 
pient mind, — and  qualities  which,  if  our  mind 
were  endowed  wim  other  capacities  of  sen- 
sation, we  might  discover  as  readily  as  those 
which  we  know  at  present ;  but  the  qualities 
that  have  no  relation  to  the  present  state  of 
the  mind,  cannot,  to  the  mind,  in  its  present 
state,  be  elements  of  its  knowledge.  From 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  indeed,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe  that  our 
sensations  have  external  causes  which  corres- 
pond with  them,  and  which  have  a  perma- 
nence that  is  independent  of  our  transient 
feelings, — a  permanence  that  enables  us  to 
predict,  in  certain  drcumstances,  the  feelings 
which  they  are  agam  to  excite  in  our  perci- 
pient mind ;  and  to  the  union  of  all  these  per- 
manent external  causes,  in  one  great  system, 
we  give  the  name  of  the  material  world. 
But  the  material  world,  in  the  sense  in  which 
alone  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  it,  is  still 
only  a  name  for  a  multitude  of  external  causes 
of' our  feelings, — of  causes  which  are  recog- 
nized by  us  as  permanent  and  uniform  in  their 
nature,  but  are  so  recognized  by  us  only  be- 
cause, in  similar  circumstances,  they  excite 
uniformly  in  the  mind  die  same  perceptions, 
or  at  least  are  supposed  by  us  to  be  uniform 
in  their  own  nature,  when  the  perceptions 
which  they  excite  in  us  are  uniform.  It  is 
according  to  their  mode  of  affecting  the  mind, 
then,  with  various  sensations  that  we  know 
them, — and  not  according  to  their  absolute 
nature,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know, 
— ^whether  we  give  the  name  of  primary  or 
secondary  to  the  qualities  which  affect  us. 
If  our  sensations  were  different,  our  i>ercep- 
tions  of  the  qualities  of  things,  which  induce 
these  sensations  in  us,  would  instantly  have 
a  corresponding  difference.  All  the  external 
existences  which  we  term  matter,— and  all 
the  phenomena  of  their  motion  or  their  rest, 
— ^if  known  to  us  at  all,  are  known  to  us  on- 
ly by  exciting  in  us,  the  perci]»ents  of  them, 
dertain  feelings :— and  quafitieSi  which  are  not 
more  (Mr  less  directly  relative  to  our  feelings 
as  sentient  or  percipient  bemgs,  are,  therefore, 
qualities  which  we  must  be  for  ever  incapable 
even  of  divining. 

This,  and  some  other  diseussions  which 
have  of  late  engaged  us,  were  m  part  intend- 
ed as  prepantorv  to  the  inquhy  on  which  we 
entered  in  the  close  of  my  Lecture^--tl>^  j^^' 
quiiy  into  the  justness  of  the  praise  which 
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has  been  ckumed  and  receiTed  by  Dr  Beid, 
as  the  Gonfuter  of  a  very  absuid  theory  of 
perception,  till  then  universally  prevalent : — 
and  i^  indeed,  the  theory  which  he  is  said  to 
have  confuted,  had  been  the  general  belief  of 
philosophers  till  confuted  by  him,  there  can 
I  be  DO  question  that  he  would  have  had  a  just 
daim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief 
bene&ctors  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  At 
any  rate,  since  this  glory  Ims  been  ascribed  to 
him,  and  his  supposed  confutation  of  the  the- 
ory of  perception,  by  little  images  of  objects 
conveyed  to  the  mind,  has  been  considered 
as  forming  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in 
intellectual  science,  it  has  acquired,  from  this 
universality  of  mistake  with  respect  to  it,  an 
interest  whidi,  from  its  own  merits,  it  would 
certainly  be  &r  from  possessing. 

In  the  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics,  and 
in  ail  the  daik  ages  of  the  scholastic  followers 
of  that  sy8tenii,*ideas  were  tnil;^  considered  as 
Uttle  images  derived  from  objects  without ; 
and,  as  the  word  idea  still  continued  to  be 
used  after  this  original  meaning  had  been 
abandoned,  (as  it  continues  still  in  all  the 
works  that   treat  of  perception,)  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  many  of  the  accustomed  forms 
of  expression,  whidi  were  retained  together 
with  it,  should  have  been  of  a  kind  that,  in 
their  strict  etymological  meaning,  might  have 
Memed  to  harmonize  more  with  the  theory 
of  ideas  as  images,  which  prevailed  when 
ihese  particular  forms  of  expression  originally 
became  habitual,  than  with  that  of  ideas  as 
mere  states  of  the  mind  itself ;  since  this  is 
only  what  has  happened  with  respect  to  in- 
numerable other  words,  in  the  transmutations 
of  meaning  which  they  have  received  during 
the  long  pn^gress  of  scientific  inquiry.     The 
idea,  in  the  old  philosophy,  had  been  that  of 
which  the  presence  immediately  preceded  the 
mental  perception, — ^the  direct  external  cause 
of  perception  ;  and,  accordinglpr,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that,  when  the  durect  cause  of 
perception  was  believed  to  be  not  a  foreign 
phantasm  but  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  sen- 
sorial organ,  that  word  which  had  formerly 
beeniqjplied  to  the  supposed  object  would 
still  imply  some  reference  to  the  organic  state, 
which  was  believed  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
shadowy  film,  or  phantasm,  in  being,  what  it 
Wi  been  supposed  to  be,  the  immediate  an- 
tecedeit  of  perception.      Idea,  in  short,  in 
the  old  writers,  like  the  synonymous  word 
Perception,  at  present,  was  expressive  not  of 
one  part  of  a  process,  but  of  two  parts  of  it. 
It  included,  with  a  certain  vague  comprehen. 
aveness,  the  organic  change  as  well  as  the 
inental,-^n  the  same  way  as  poce^tion  now 
implies  a  certain  change  produced  in  our  or- 
PU)8  of  sense,  and  a  consequent  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind ;  and  hence  it  is  surely  not 
very  astonishing,  that,  while  many  expressions 
sfe  found  m  the  works  of  these  older  writers, 
^hich,  in  treating  of  ideas,  have  a  reference 


to  the  mental  part  of  the  process  of  percep- 
tion, other  expressions  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed which  relate  only  to  the  material  part 
of  the  process, — since  both  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess, as  I  have  said,  were,  to  a  certain  degree, 
denoted  by  that  nn^e  word.  All  this  might 
very  natiually  take  place,  though  nothing 
more  were  meant  to  be  expressed  by  it  than 
these  two  parts  of  the  process, — ^the  oiganic 
change,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  the  subse- 
quent mental  change, — without  the  necessary 
intervention  of  something  distinct  from  botl^ 
such  as  Dr  Reid  supposes  to  huve  been  meant 
by  the  term  Idea. 

It  is  this  application,  to  the  bodily  part  of 
the  process,  of  expressions, -which  he  con- 
sidered as  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
mental  part  of  perception,  that  has  some- 
times  misled  him  in  toe  views  which  he  has 
given  of  the  opinions  of  former  philosophers. 
But  still  more  frequently  has  he  been  misled, 
by  understanding  in  a  literal  sense  phrases 
which  were  intended  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
and  which  seem  so  obviously  metaphorical 
that  it  is  truly  difficult  to  account  for  the 
misapprehension.  Indeed,  the  same  meta- 
phors, on  the  mere  use  of  which  Dr  Reid 
founds  so  much,  continue  still  to  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  before  he  wrote.  We 
speak  of  impressions  on  the  mind — of  ideas 
bright  or  obscure,  permanent  or  fading — of 
senses  that  are  the  inlets  to  our  knowledge 
of  external  things — and  of  memory  in  which 
this  knowledge  is  stored — ^precisely  as  the 
writers  and  speakers  before  us  used  these 
phrases ;  without  meaning  any  thing  more 
than  that  certain  oi^ganic  changes,  necessary 
to  perception,  are  produced  by  external  ob- 
jects,— and  that  certain  feelings,  simikr  to 
those  origmally  excited  in  this  manner,  are 
afterwards  renewed,  with  more  or  less  per- 
manence and  vivacity,  without  the  recurrence 
of  the  objects  that  originally  produced  them  ; 
— and  to  arrange  all  the  moods  and  figures  of 
logic  in  confutation  of  mere  metaphors,  such 
as  I  cannot  but  think  the  images  in  the  mind 
to  have  been,  which  Dr  Reid  so  powerfully 
assailed,  seems  an  undertaking  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  exposing,  syllogistically  and 
seriously,  all  the  follies  of  Grecian  paganism 
as  a  system  of  theological  belief,  in  the  hope 
of  converting  some  unfortunate  poetaster  or 
poet,  who  still  talks,  in  his  rhymings  to  his 
mistress,  of  Cupid  and  the  Grraces. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important 
practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
misapprehension — ^the  necessity  of  avoiding, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  philosophic  disqui- 
sition, the  lapguage  of  metaphor,  especially 
when  the  precise  meaning  has  not  before 
been  pointed  out,  so  as  to  render  any  mis- 
conception of  the  intended  meaning,  when  a 
metaphor  is  used,  as  nearly  impossible  as  the 
condition  of  our  intellectual  nature  will  allow 
Id  calculating  the  possibility  of  this  future 
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misooncqition,  we  should  never  estimate  our 
own  penpicuity  .very  bi^v ;  for  there  is  al- 
ways in  man  a  cedundant  ucility  of  mistake, 
beyond  our  most  libend  allowance.  As  has 
been  trulj  said, — 

**  The  diflfcfcnoe  to  ai  grett  between 
The  opiici  leeing,  m  the  otatjertt  leen  ;*'• 

and,  unfortunately,  it  u  the  object  only  which 
is  in  our  power.     The  fallible  optics  that  are 
to  view  it,  are  beyond  our  control  j  and  what- 
ever opinion,  therefore,  the  most  oautiouB  phi- , 
losopher  may  assert,  he  ought  never  to  flatter ' 
himself  with  the  absolute  certainty  that,  in  the  | 
course  of  a  few  years,  he  may  not  be  exhibit- 
ed and  confuted,  as  the  assertor  of  a  doctrine,  | 
not  merely  different  from  that  which  he  has  . 
professed,  but  exactly  opposite  to  it  | 

The  true  nature  of  the  opinions  really  held 
by  philosophers  is,  however,  to  be  determined 
by  reference  to  their  works.  To  this,  then, 
let  us  proceed. 

The  language  of  Mr  Locke, — to  b^n  with 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  these, — is  unfor-  ' 
tiinately  so  very  figurative,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  (though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  avoided  these 
figures  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  possi-  | 
bility  of  their  being  interpreted  literally,)  that ' 
it  is  not  easy  to  show,  bv  any  single  quota- 
tion, how  very  different  nis  opinions  as  to ' 
perception  were,  from  those  which  Dr  Reid  i 
nas  represented  them  to  be.  The  great  ques-  ] 
tiou  is,  whether  he  believed  the  existence  of 
ideas  as  things  in  the  mind,  separate  finom 
perception,  and  intermediate  between  the 
oigaiiic  affection,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
the  mental  affection;  or  whether  the  idea 
and  the  perception  were  considered  by  him 
as  the  same.  '*  In  the  perception  of  external 
objects,**  says  Dr  Rei<t  "  all  languages  dis- 
tinguish three  things, — ^the  mind  that  per- 
ceives,— the  operation  of  that  mind,  whidi  is 
called  perception, — and  the  object  perceived. 
Philosophers  have  introduced  a  fourth  thing 
in  this  process,  which  they  call  the  idea  of 
the  object.*'*^  It  is  the  merit  of  showing  the 
nullity  of  this  supposed  fourth  thing  which 
Dr  Reid  chums,  and  which  has  been  granted 
to  him  without  examination.  The  perception 
itself,  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  or,  as  he  chooses 
to  call  it,  an  operation  of  the  mind,  he  admits, 
and  he  admiu  also  the  organic  change  which 
precedes  it  Did  Mr  Locke  then  contend 
for  any  thing  more,  for  that  fourth  thing, 
the  idea,  distinct  from  the  perception, — over 
which  Dr  Reid  supposes  himself  to  have 
triumphed  ?  That  he  did  not  contend  for  any 
thing  more,  nor  conceive  the  idea  to  be  any 
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thing  different  from  the  ^eroepiUm  itMeff,  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  mnumeiable  passa- 
gea  both  of  his  Eaaay  itself,  and  of  his  ad- 
mirable defence  of  the  great  doctrines  of  his 
Essay,  in  his  controversy  with. Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet  He  repeatedly  states,  that  he  uses 
the  word  tdlBa  as  synonymous  with  conception 
or  notion,  in  the  common  use  of  those  terms ; 
his  only  reason  for  preferring  it  to  notion, 
(which  assuredly  Dr  Reid  could  not  suppose 
to  mean  any  thing  distinct  from  the  mind,) 
being,  that  the  teim  notiim  seems  to  him 
better  limited  to  a  particular  daas  of  idess, 
those  which  he  technically  terms  mixed 
modes.  That  ideas  are  not  different  from 
perceptions  is  clearly  expressed  by  him. 
"  To  ask  at  what  time  a  man  has  first  any 
ideas,*'  he  says,  "  is  to  ask  when  he  begins 
to  perceive ;  having  ideas  and  perception 
being  the  same  thing.***  If  he  speaks  of 
our  senses  as  the  inlets  to  our  ideas,  the 
metaphor  is  surely  a  very  obvious  one ;  or, 
if  any  one  will  still  contend,  that  what  is 
said  metaphorically  must  have  been  intended 
realljr,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  uses 
precisely  the  same  metaphor  in  cases  in 
which  the  real  application  of  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  ;  as,  for  example,  with  respect  to 
our  perceptions  or  sensations,  and  that,  if  we 
are  to  understand,  from  his  use  of  such  me. 
taphors,  that  he  believed  the  ideas,  thus  in- 
troduced,  to  be  distinct  from  the  mind,  wo 
must  understand,  in  like  manner,  that  he  be^ 
lieved  our  sensati<ms  and  perceptions,  intro- 
duced in  like  manner,  to  be  also  things  self* 
existing,  and  capable  of  being  admitted,  at 
certain  inlets,  into  the  mind  as  their  recipi- 
ent "  Our  senses,  conversant  about  parti- 
cular sensible  objects,  do  csonvey,"  he  nys, 
'*  into  the  mind,  several  distinct  perceptions 
of  things,  according  to  those  various  ways 
wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them."t 
"  The  senses  are  avenues  provided  bv  nature 
for  the  reception  of  sensations. **i  i  cannot 
but  think  that  these,  and  the  similar  passsges 
that  occur  in  the  Esrav,  ought,  of  themselves, 
to  have  convinced  Dr  Reid,  that  he  who 
thus  spoke  of  perceptioiu  conveyed  into  the 
mind,  and  of  avenues  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sauaiumM,  might  also,  when  he  spoxe 
of  the  conveyance  of  ideas  into  the  mind, 
and  of  avenues  for  the  reception  of  idess, 
have  meant  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
external  origin  of  those  notions,  or  concep- 
tions, or  feelings,  or  afiiections  of  mind,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  ideas ;  especislly 
when  there  is  not  a  single  aigument  in  his 
Essay,  or  in  any  of  his  works,  uat  is  founded 
on  the  substantial  reality  of  our  ideas,  as  se- 
parate and  distinct  things  in  the  mind.    I 
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Mm  refer  only  to  one  additional  passage, 
wbidi  I  purposely  select,  because  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  very  full  of  the  particiilar  figures 
that  have  mbled  Dr  Reid,  and  shows,  there- 
fore, what  the  true  meaning  of  the  author 
wa%  at  the  time  at  which  he  used  these 
figum. 

"Hie  other  way  of  retention,  is  the  power 
to  rerire  8|;^n  in  our  minds  those  ideas, 
which,  after  imprinting,  have  disappeared,  or 
have  been,  as  it  were,  laid  aside  out  of  sig^t ; 
and  thus  we  do^  when  we  conceive  heat  or 
ligbt,  yellow  or  sweet,  the  object  being  re- 
m^^fed.  This  ia  memory,  which  is,  as  it 
vae,  the  atore-lMNise  of  our  ideas.  For,  the 
narrow  mind  of  man  not  being  capable  of 
hariiig  many  ideas  under  view  and  consider- 
ation at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  re- 
pository to  lay  up  those  ideas,  which  at  ano- 
ther time  it  might  have  use  ot  But  our 
idess  being  nothuig  but  actual  perceptions  in 
the  mind,  which  cease  to  be  any  thing  when 
there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying  up 
of  our  ideas  in  Uie  repository  of  the  memory 
signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has 
a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions 
which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional 
perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had 
them  before.  And  in  this  sense  it  is,  that 
our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories, 
when  mdeed  they  are  actually  nowhere,  but 
onlv  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it 
^li  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were, 
paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though  some  with 
more,  some  widi  less  difficulty;  some  more 
lively,  ind  others  more  obscurely."* 

The  doctrine  of  this  truly  eminent  philoso- 
pher, therefore,  is,  that  the  presence  of  the 
external  object,  and  the  consequent  organic 
<^ige,  are  followed  by  an  idea,  "  which  is 
nothing  but  the  actual  perception  ;"  and  that 
^e  laying  up  of  these  ideas  in  the  memory 
"gnifies  nothing  more,  than  that  the  mind 
has,  in  many  cases,  a  power  to  revive  percep- 
tiona  which  it  has  once  had.  All  this,  I  con- 
^^  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Dr  Reid  on  the 
subject;  and  to  have  confuted  Mr  Locke, 
^'^^fore,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him, 
inust  have  been  a  very  unmrtunate  confuta- 
^on,  as  it  would  have  been  also  to  have  con- 
futed as  completely  the  very  opinions  on  the 
subject  which  he  was  disposed  himself  to 
maintain. 

I  nay  now  proceed  further  back,  to  ano- 
ther philosopher  of  great  eminence,  whose 
^^''^  unfortunately  for  its  reputation,  is  as- 
"^ted  more  with  his  political  and  religious 
^n>  tham  wiUi  his  analytical  investigations 
^the  nature  of  the  phenomena  of  thought. 
The  author  to  whom  1  allude  is  Hobbes, 


without  all  question  one  of  the  most  acute  in- 
tellectual inquirers  of  the  country  and  age  in 
which  he  lived.  As  the  physiology  of  the 
mind,  in  Britain  at  least,  seemed  at  that  time 
to  be  almost  a  new  science,  he  was  very  ge- 
nerally complimented  by  his  contemporary 
poets,  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  land.  Some 
very  beautiful  Ladn  verses,  addressed  to  him, 
I  quoted  to  you  in  a  former  lecture,  in  which 
it  was  said,  on  occasion  of  his  work  ou  Hu- 
man Nature,  that  the  mind,  which  had  befbie 
known  all  things,  was  now,  £or  the  firat  time, 
made  known  to  itael^— 


Qiue  noiM  potult,  nou  Jam  prlmom  est  libi  ;** 

and  in  which  he  was  said,  in  revealiii^  the 
mind,  to  have  performed  a  work,  next  in  di- 
vinity to  that  of  creating  it : 


Anlmum 


**  Divinum  ett  opus 
proxitnum  huic  o-"— '— 


By  Cowley,  who  stvles  him  "  the  disco- 
verer of  the  golden  lands  of  new  philosophy,*' 
he  is  compared  to  Columbus,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  world,  which  that  great  na- 
vigator found,  was  left  by  him  rude  and  ne- 
glected, to  the  culture  of  future  mdustry; 
while  that  which  Hobbes  discovered  mig^t 
be  said  to  have  been  at  once  explored  by  him 
and  civilized.  The  eloquence  of  his  strong 
and  perspicuous  style,  I  may  remark  by  the 
way,  seems  to  have  met  with  equal  commen- 
dation, from  his  poetical  panegyrists,  with 
whom,  certainly  not  from  the  excellence  of 
his  own  verses,  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
singular  fiivour.  His  style  is  thus  described, 
in  some  verses  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buck 

iTighftfn  • 

'<  aesr  as  a  beantiftd  transparent  skin, 
Which  never  hides  the  blood,  yet  holds  it  in  ; 
Like  a  deliekras  stream  it  ever  ran, 
As  smooth  as  woman,  liut  as  strong  as  man.*'* 

The  opinions  of  Hobbes,  on  the  subject 
which  we  are  considering,  are  stated  at  length, 
in  that  part  of  his  Elements  of  Philosophy 
which  he  has  entitled  Pkynca ;  and,  £ar  from 
justifying  Dr  Reid*s  assertion,  with  respect 
to  the  general  ideal  system  of  philosophers, 
may  be  considered  in  this  imoortant  respect, 
as  far,  at  lelBst,  as  relates  to  the  unity  of  the 
idea  and  the  perception  itself,  as  similar  to 
his  own.  Sensation  or  perception  he  traces 
to  the  impulse  of  external  objects,  producing 
a  motion  along  the  nerves  towards  the  brain, 
and  a  consequent  reaction  outwards,  which 
he  seems  to  think,  very  falsely  indeed,  may 
account  for  the  reference  to  the  object  as  ex- 
ternal    This  hypothesis,  however,  is  of  no 
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coDiequeiioe.  The  only  important  point»  in 
reference  to  the  supposed  universalitv  of  the 
eyKem  of  ideas,  is  whether  this  philoeopher 
of  another  age  asserted  the  existence  of  ideus 
as  intermediate  things,  distinct  from  the  mere 
perception ;  and  on  this  subject  he  is  as  ex- 
plicit as  Dr  Reid  himself  could  be.  The 
idea,  or  phaniagma,  m  he  terms  it,  is  the 
very  perception  or  aetu$  §eniimdi.  **  Phan. 
taama  enim  est  sentiendi  actus ;  neque  diffiert 
a  sensione  ^ter  quam  fieri  differt  a  fitdum 
esse."*  The  same  doctrine,  and  I  may  add 
also,  the  same  expression  of  the  unity  of 
the  actus  aentiendi  and  the  phantagma,  are 
to  be  found  in  various  other  parts  of  his 
works. 

I  may,  however,  proceed  (till  further  back, 
.  to  an  author  of  yet  wider  and  more  varied 

Sinius,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  whom 
ature  gives  to  the  world  for  her  mightiest 
purposes,  when  she  wishes  to  change  the  as- 
pect, not  of  a  single  science  merely,  but  of  all 
that  can  be  known  by  man ;  that  illustrious 
rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  seemed  to  have  acquired,  as  it  were 
by  right  of  conquest,  a  sway  in  philosophy 
as  absolute,  though  not  so  lasting,  as  that  of 
the  Grecian  despot.  "  Time,"  says  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  his  countr^en,  "  has 
destroyed  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes.  But 
his  glory  subsisU  stilL  He  appears  like  one 
of  Uiose  dethroned  monaichs,  who,  on  the 
veiy  ruins  of  their  empire,  still  seem  bom  for 
the  sovereignty  of  mankind.**! 

On  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes,  with  re- 
spect to  perception,  Dr  Reid  has  dwelt  at 
great  length,  and  has  not  merely  represented 
him  as  joining  in  that  belief  of  ideas,  distinct 
from  perception,  which  he  represents  as  the 
universal  ^lief  of  philosophers,  but  has  even 
expressed  astonishment,  that  Des  Cartes, 
whose  general  opinions  might  have  led  him 
to  a  different  conclusion,  should  yet  have 
joined  in  the  common  one.  "  The  system 
of  Des  Cartes,"  he  says,  '*  is  with  great  per- 
Spicuity  and  acuteness  explained  by  himself, 
in  his  writings,  which  ought  to  be  consulted 
by  those  who  woukl  understand  it.*'|  He 
probably  was  not  aware,  when  he  wrote  these 
few  lines,  how  important  was  the  reference 
which  he  made,  especially  to  those  whom  he 
was  addressing ;  since  the  more  they  studied 
the  view  which  he  has  given  of  the  opinions 
of  Des  Cartes,  the  more  necessary  would  it 
become  for  them  to  consult  the  original  au- 
thor. 

<<  It  is  to  be  observed,'*  he  says,  « that 
Des  Cartes  rejected  a  part  only  of  the  an- 
cient theonr  concerning  the  perception  of 
external  olgects  by  the  senses,  and  that  he 
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adopted  the  other  part.  That  theory  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts, — the  first,  that 
images,  species,  or  forms  of  external  objects, 
come  from  the  object,  and  enter  bv  the 
avenues. of  the  senses  to  the  mind;  the  se- 
cond part  is,  that  the  external  object  itself  is 
not  perceived,  but  only  the  species  or  imi^ 
of  it  in  the  mind.  'The  first  part  Des  Cartes 
and  his  followers  rejected,  and  refuted  by 
solid  arguments ;  but  the  second  part,  neither 
he  nor  his  followers  have  thought  of  calling 
in  question ;  being  persuaded  that  it  is  only  a 
representative  imsge,  in  the  mind,  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  that  we  perceive,  and  not  the 
object  itself.  And  this  image,  which  the 
Peripatetics  called  a  species,  he  calls  an  idea, 
changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits  the 
thing."*_«  Des  Cartes,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  his  own  philosophy,  ought  to  have 
doubted  of  both  parts  of  the  Peripatetic  hy- 
pothesis, or  to  have  given  his  reasons,  why 
he  adopted  one  part,  as  well  as  why  he  re- 
jected the  other  part  -  especially  since  the  un- 
learned, who  have  the  Acuity  of  perceiving 
objecte  by  their  senses,  in  no  less  perfection 
than  philosophers,  and  should  theretore  know, 
as  well  as  they,  what  it  is  they  perceive,  have 
been  unanimous  in  this,  that  the  objects  they 
perceive  are  not  ideas  in  their  own  minds, 
but  things  external.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  that  a  philosopher,  who  was  so 
cautious  B8  not  to  take  hia  own  enstence 
for  granted,  without  proof,  would  not  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  without  proof,  that 
every  thing  he  perceived  vma  only  idess  in 
his  own  mind.'*f 

All  this  might  certainly  have  been  expect- 
ed, as  Dr  Reid  says,  if  the  troth  had  not 
been,  that  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes  are 
precisely  opposite  to  the  representatk>n  which 
he  haa  given  of  them,--that,  far  fiom  be- 
lieving  in  the  existence  of  images  of  external 
objects,  as  the  immediate  causes  or  antece- 
dents of  perception,  he  strenuously  contends 
against  them.     The  presence  of  the  extemsl 
body, — ^the  oiganic  change,  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  sort  of  motion  of  the  sm^ 
fibrils  of  the  nerves  and  brain, — and  the  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  whidi  he  expressly  ss- 
serts  to  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
motion  that  gave  occasion  to  it, — these  are 
all  which  he  conceives  to  constitute  the  pro- 
cess of  perception,  without  any  idea,  as  a 
thing  distinct, — a  fourth  thing  intervening  be- 
tween the  oiganic  and  the  mental  change. 
And  this  process  is  exactly  the  process  which 
Dr  Reid  himself  supposes,  with  this  onl> 
difierence^ — an  unimportant  one  for  the  pre- 
sent argument,— that  Dr  Reid,  though  he  ad- 
mits aome  intervening  organic  change,  does 
not  state,  positively,  what  he  conceives  to 
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be  its  nature,  while  the  French  philoeo- 
pber  cuppoeee  it  to  consist  in  a  motioo  of 
tbe  nenrous  fibrils.  The  doctrine  of  Des 
Cutes  is  to  be  found,  vex^r  fully  stated*  in 
hit  iVtsc^pta  JPhUoaopkue,  m  his  X>iop/nef, 
and  io  manj  passages  of  his  small  oontro- 
TCinal  works.  Ue  not  merely  rejects  the 
Peripatetic  notion  of  images  or  shadowy 
filoM,  the  resembhmces  of  external  things, 
leceired  by  the  aensesr-^oontending^  that  the 
niere  oiganic  affection — the  motion  of  the 
nerrops  fibrils — ^is  sufficient,  without  any 
such  imsgea*  "  diversos  motus  tenuium  un- 
iuscujusque  nervi  capiUamentorum  suffioere 
>d  di?eno8  sensus  producendum  ;**  and  prov- 
ing this  hy  a  very  apposite  case,  to  which  he 
frequently  recura»  of  a  blind  man  determining 
the  dimensions  of  bodies  by  comprehending 
tbem  within  two  crossed  sticks, — in  which 
nse,  he  says,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
sticks  tiansmit,  through  themselves,  any  imft- 
ges  of  the  body  ;  but  he  even  proceeds  to  ac- 
count for  the  common  prejudice,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  images  in  perception,  ascribing 
it  to  the  well-known  effect  ot  pictures  in  ex- 
"ting  notions  of  the  objects  pictured.  "  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  mind,"  he  says,  "  that, 
hj  its  veiy  constitution,  when  tertain  bodily 
motions  take  place,  certain  thoughts  imme- 
^^telj  arise,  that  have  no  resemblance  what- 
ever, SB  images,  to  the  motions  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  arise.  The  thoughts 
which  words,  written  or  spoken,  exate*  have 
surely  no  resemblance  to  the  words  them- 
^Ives.  A  alight  change  in  the  motion  of  a 
pen  may  produce,  in  the  reader,  affections  of 
mind  the  most  opposite ;  nor  is  it  any  reply 
to  this  to  say,  that  the  chazacters  traced  l^ 
^e  pen  are  only  occasions  that  excite  the 
mind  itself  to  form  opposite  images, — for  the 
case  is  equally  striking  when  no  such  image 
^  be  formed,  and  the  feeling  is  the  imme- 
^  result  of  the  application  of  the  external 
r^J*  When  a  sword  has  pierced  any  part, 
i>  not  the  ieeling  excited  as  different  alto- 
gether from  the  mere  motion  of  the  sword, 
u  colour,  or  sound,  or  smell,  or  taste ;  and 
since  we  are  sure^  in  the  case  of  the  mere 
puo  from  the  sword,  that  no  image  of  the 
"word  is  necessary,  oug^  we  not  to  extend 
the  game  inference,  by  analogy,  to  all  the 
other  afiectioiis  c^  our  senses,  and  to  believe 
fheae  also  to  depend,  not  on  any  images,  or 
"^nga  transmitted  to  the  brain,  but  on  the 
mere  constitution  of  our  nature,  by  which 
e^'tvin  tboi^ts  are  made  to  arise  in  conso- 
Huence  of  certain  corporeal  motions?"  The 
P""^  is  long^  mdeed,  but  it  is  so  dear,  and 
!^wdsire,  as  to  the  misrepresentation  by 
^  neid  of  the  opinion  which  he  strsngely 
^^oadered  himself  as  confuting^  that  I  cannot 
^irain  from  quoting  die  original,  that  ^ou 
^  judge  for  yourselves,  of  the  real  meaning, 
^'wch  a  transktion  might  be  supposed  to  have 
•"nied  in  conveyiiig. 


"  Probatur  deinde,  talem  esse  iwwtne  inentit 
natunun,  ut  ex  eo  solo  quod  quioam  motus  ia 
.  corpore  fiant  ad  quashbet  cogitationes,  nullam 
:  istorum  motuum  imagiuem  referentes,  possit 
jmpelli;  et  specktim  ad  iUas  confusas,  qu9 
'  sensus,  sive  sensationes  dicuntur.  Nam  vi- 
demos,  verba,  sive  ore  probta  sive  tantnm 
scripts,  quaabW  in  animis  nostris  cogitationes 
et  commotiooes  excitare.  In  eadem  chartu, 
cum  eodem  calamo  et  atramento^  si  tantum 
calami  extremitas  certo  modo  supra  chartam 
ducatur,  literas  exaiabit,  qus  cogitationes 
prclionun,  tempestatum,  furianim,  affectus- 
que  ]ndi|;nationis'et  tristitin  in  lectonun  ani- 
mis ooncitabunt ;  si  vero  alio  modo  fere  siroili 
calamus  moveatur,  cogitationes  valde  diverHis, 
tnmquillitatis,  pads,  amcenitatis,  affectus^ue  . 
plane  contiarioa  amoris  et  betitiie  efliciet 
Kespondebitur  fortaase,  scripturam  vel  lo- 
qudam  nullos  affectos,  nuUasque  rerum  a  se 
diverBamm  imaginationes  immediate  in  mente 
exdtare,  sed  tantummodo  diversas  intdlec^ 
tiones ;  quarum  deinde  occasione  aniina  ipsa 
variaram  rerum  imagines  in  se  efformat. 
Quid  autem  dioetur  de  sensu  doloris  et  titiU 
lationis?  Gladius  corpori  nostro  admovetur ; 
illud  sdndit ;  ex  hoc  solo  sequitiir  dolor ;  qui 
sane  non  minus  diversus  est  a  gkidii,  vel  cor- 
poris quod  scinditur,  Iqcali  motu,  quam  color, 
vd  sonus,  vel  odor,  vd  sapor.  Atque  ideo 
cum  dare  videamus,  doloris  sensum  in  nobis 
excitari  ab  eo  solo,  quod  aliqiue  corporis  nos- 
tri  partes  contacti!^  alicujus  dterius  corporis 
locditer  moveantnr,  oondudere  licet,  mentem 
nostram  esse  talis  nature^  ut,  ab  aliquibus 
etiam  motibus  localibus,  omnium  alionim 
sensmm  affiectkmes  pati  possit. 

«  PrKterea  non  deprehendimus  ullam  dif* 
ferentiam  inter  nervosa  ex  qua  liceat  judicare, 
aliud  quid  per  unos,  quam  alios,  ab  organis 
sensanm  extemorum  ad  cerebrum  pervenire^ 
vd  omnino  quidquam  eo  pervenire  preter 
ipsorum  nervorum  motum  locdem."* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  more 
strongly,  or  illustrate  more  clearly,  an  opinion 
so  en^y  the  reverse  of  that  doctrine  of  per- 
ception, by  the  laedium  of  representative 
ideas  or  images,  ascribed  by  Dr  Reid  to  its 
illustrious  author.  It  would  not  be  more 
unjust,  ever  after  all  his  laborious  writings 
on  the  subject,  to  rank  the  supposed  confuter 
of  the  ideal  system,  as  himself  one  of  its 
most  strenuous  champions,  than  to  make 
this  charge  against  Des  Cartes,  and  to  say 
of  him,  in  Dr  Reid*s  words,  that  "  the  image 
which  the  Peripatetics  called  a  spedes,  he 
caUs  an  idea,  changing  the  name  only,  while 
he  admits  the  thing,  "f 

To  these  authors^  whose  opinions,  on  the 
subject  of  perception,  Dr  Reid  has  misoon* 


•  Pxindpia  Fhilowphiv,  Pan  IV.  Sect.  ]9&-i>.  19(K 
191.    AmMt.1664, 
f  On  the  Intsltoctual  Powen,  Eway  II.  chap.  viiU 
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ceived,  I  may  add  one,  whom  even  he  him- 
■elf  allowi  to  have  shaken  off  the  ideal  sys- 
tem, and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and  the 
perception,  as  not  distinct,  but  the  fame,  a 
modification  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more. 
I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Jansentst  writer, 
Amauld,  who  maintains  this  doctrine  as  ex- 
pressly as  Dr  Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the 
toundation  of  his  ai]gument  in  his  controversy 
with  Mallebrsnche.  But,  if  I  were  to  quote 
to  you  eveiy  less  important  writer,  who  dis- 
believed the  reality  of  ideas  or  images,  as 
things  existing  separately  and  independently, 
I  might  quote  to  you  almost  eveiy  writer, 
British  and  foreign,  who,  for  the  last  century, 
and  for  many  years  preceding  it,  has  treated 
of  the  mind.  The  narrow  limits  of  a  Lecture 
have  forced  me  to  confine  my  notice  to  the 
most  illustrious. 

Of  all  evidence,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  prevalence  of  opinions,  the  most  decisive 
is  that  which  is  found,  not  in  treatises  read 
only  by  a  few,  but  in  the  popular  elementary 
works  of  science  of  the  time,  the  general 
text-books  of  schools  and  collq|;es.  I  shall 
conclude  this  Ions  discussion,  therefore,  with 
short  quotations  m>m  two  of  the  most  distin- 
ffuished  and  popular  authors,  of  this  very  use- 
ful dass. 

The  first  is  from  the  logic  or  rather  the 
pneumatology  of  Le  Clerc,  the  friend  of 
Locke.  In  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of 
ideas,  he  gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers  on  this  subgect,  and  states  among 
them  the  verv  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly 
and  accurately  opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of 
perceprioiL  **  Others,"  he  says,  '<  hold  that 
ideas  and  the  perception  of  ideas  are  absolute- 
ly the  same  in  themselves,  and  differ  merely 
in  our  relative  applications  of  them :  that  same 
feeling  of  the  mind,  which  is  termed  an  idea, 
in  reference  to  the  object  which  the  mind 
considers,  is  termed  a  perception,  when  we 
speak  of  it  relatively  to  the  percipient  mind ; 
but  it  is  only  of  one  modification  of  the  mind 
that  we  tifft^  in  both  cases."  According 
to  these  philosophers,  therefore,  there  are.  in 
strictness  of  language,  no  ideas  distinct  from 
the  mind  itselt  **  Alii  putant  ideas  et  per- 
oeptiones  idotfum  easdem  esse,  Uoet  relado- 
nibus  differant  Idea,  uti  consent,  proprie  ad 
objectum  refertur,  quod  mensconsiderat; — 
perception  ver.),  ad  mentem  ipsam  quse  per- 
cipit ;  sed  duplex  ilia  reiado  ad  unam  modi- 
fioationem  mentis  pertinet  Itaque  secundiim 
hosce  phikMophos,  nolle  sunt,  propria  loquen- 
do,  ideas  k  mente  nostra  distincts."*  What 
is  it,  I  may  ask,  which  Dr  Reid  considers 
himself  as  having  added  to  this  verv  philoso- 
phic view  of  perception  ?  and,  if  lie  added 
nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to 


•  acrid  PMunatologia.  teet  I.  cap.  v.  subMict.  10. 


him  the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  the  counter 
statement  to  which  had  long  formed  a  part  of 
the  elementary  works  of  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  quotations, — the  num- 
ber of  whidi  may  perhaps  already  have  pro- 
duced at  least  as  much  weariness  as  convic- 
tk>n, — I  shall  content  myself  with  a  angle 
paragnph,  from  a  woric  of  De  Crousas,  the 
author,  not  of  one  merely,  but  of  many  very 
popular  elementary  works  of  logic,  and  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  acute  thinkers 
of  his  time.  His  works  abound  with  man  j 
sagacious  remarks  on  the  sources  of  the  pre- 
judice involved  in  that  ideal  system,  which 
Dr  Reid  conceived  himself  the  first  to  have 
overthrown ;  and  he  states,  in  the  strongest 
language,  that  our  ideas  are  nothing  more 
than  states  or  afiections  of  our  mind  itself. 
**  Cogitandi  modi-— quibus  cogitatio  nostra 
modificatur,  quos  induit  alios  post  alios,  suf- 
fidunt,  ut  per  eos  ad  rerum  cognitionem 
veniat ;  nee  sunt  fingends  ideae,  ab  Ulis  modi- 
ficationibus  diversae.***  I  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  precisely  the  same  distinrtion 
of  sensations  and  perceptions,  on  which  Dr 
Reid  founds  so  much,  is  stated  and  enforced 
in  the  different  works  of  this  ingenious  writer. 
Indeed  so  very  similar  are  his  opinions,  that 
if  he  had  lived  after  Dr  Reid,  and  had  in. 
tended  to  give  a  view  of  that  very  system  of 

r option  which  we  have  been  examining,  I 
not  think  that  he  could  have  varied  in 
the  slightest  respect  firom  that  view  of  th« 
process  which  he  has  given  in  his  own  origi- 
nal writings. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  so  far  is  Dr  Reid 
from  having  the  merit  of  confuting  the  uni. 
versa],  or  even  general  illusion  of  philoso* 
phers,  with  respect  to  ideas  in  the  mind,  as 
images  or  separate  things,  distinct  frvm  the 
perception  itself,  that  his  own  opinions  as  to 
perception,  on  this  point  at  least,  are  precise- 
ly the  same  as  those  which  generally  prevail- 
ed before.  From  the  time  of  the  decay  of 
the  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  the  process  of 
perception  was  generally  considered  as  invol- 
ving nothing  more  than  the  presence  of  an 
external  object,  an  organic  change  or  aeries  of 
changes,  and  an  aflection  of  the  mind  imme- 
diately subsequent,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  idea  as  a  fourth  separate  thing  between 
the  organic  and  the  mental  affection.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  Berkeley 
and  Mallebrsnche,  who  had  peculiar  and  very 
erroneous  notions  on  the  subject,  all  the  phi- 
losophers, whom  Dr  Reid  considered  himself 
as  opposing,  would,  if  the^  bad  been  ques- 
tionra  by  nim,  have  admitted,  before  they 
heard  a  single  argument  on  his  part,  that 
their  opinions,  with  respect  to  ideas,  were 
precisely  the  same  as  his  own ;  and  what  then 
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would  have  remained  for  him  to  confute? 
He  might,  indeed,  still  have  said,  that  it  was 
absurd,  in  those  who  considered  perception 
IS  a  mere  state  or  modification  of  the  mind, 
10  spetk  of  ideas  in  their  mind :  but  the  very 
lUgUBge,  used  by  him  for  this  purpose,  would 
probably  have  contained  some  metaphor  as 
fittle  ptulosophic.  We  must  stiU  allow  men 
to  speak  of  ideas  in  their  mind,  if  they  will 
only  consent  to  believe  that  the  ideas  are  tru- 
ly the  mind  itself  variously  affected ;  as  we 
floust  still  allow  men  to  talk  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  if  they  will  only  admit  that 
the  motion  which  produces  those  appearances 
»  not  m  that  majestic  and  tranquil  orb,  but 
in  our  little  globe  of  earth,  which,  carrying 
along  with  it,  in  its  daily  revolution,  all  our 
busy  wisdom,  and  still  busier  folly,  is  itself  as 
Ttstless  as  lU  restless  inhabitants. 

That  a  mind,  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr 
Reid,  should  have  been  capable  of  the  series 
of  misconceptions  which  we  have  traced,  may 
Kern  wonderful,  and  trulv  is  so ;  and  equally, 
or  nther  still  more  wonderful,  is  the  general 
admifisioD  of  his  merit  in  this  respect.  I  trust 
It  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson, 
—which  could  not  be  taught  more  forcibly, 
^  by  the  errors  of  so  great  a  mind, — that 
It  will  always  be  necessary  for  you  to  consult 
the  opinions  of  authors, — ^when  their  opinions 
we  of  Buffident  importance  to  deserve  to  be 
^ccuntelv  studied, — ^in  their  own  works,  and 
npt  in  the  works  of  those  who  profess  to 
give  a  fiuthful  account  of  them.  From  my 
^  experience,  I  can  most  truly  assure  you, 
UW  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which, 
00  esunimng  the  works  of  those  authors 
whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  than  to 
'^i  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had 
received  of  them  to  be  fiuthfuL  There  is 
'*^^y  something  more  or  something  less, 
vrhich  modifies  the  general  result ;  some 
^^  ronjecture  represented  as  an  absolute 
■ffinnation,  or  some  limited  affirmation  ex- 
tended to  analogous  cases,  which  it  was  not 
"^t  to  comprehend.  And,  by  the  various 
*^  or  subtractions,  thus  made,  in  pass- 
ing from  mind  to  mind,  so  much  of  the 
^Pint  of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it 
^t  m  some  cases,  be  considered  as  having 
^^  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last 
J«Ptt»ented  as  directly  opposite  to  what  it  is, 
w  like  those  engraved  portraits  of  the  emi- 
»«nt  men  of  former  ages,  the  copies  of  mere 
^P'c«,  from  which  every  new  artist,  in  the 
succession,  has  taken  something,  or  to  which 
^  oas  added  something,  till  not  a  lineament 

reniains  the  same.  If  we  are  truly  desirous 
^  a  nuthful  likeness,  we  must  have  recourse 

^^  more  to  the  original  painting. 


LECTURE  XXVIII 

ON  DR  EEII>*8  SUPPOSED  PROOF  OF  A  MATERIAL 

WORLD — ON  VISION AND  ANALYSIS  OP  THE 

FEELINGS  ASCRIBED  TO  FF. 

In  my  Lecture  of  yesterday,  Gentlemen, 
we  were  engaged  in  considering  the  giounds 
of  Dr  Beid's  culm  to  the  honour  of  detecting 
and  exposing  the  falkicy  of  the  hypothesis  of 
ideas,  as  images,  or  things,  in  the  mind,  dis- 
tinct from  the  mind  itself, — a  cbum  which, 
though  noade  by  one  who  has  many  other  in- 
dubitable titles  to  our  respect  and  gratitude, 
we  found,  in  this  particular  instance,  to  be  in* 
admissible. 

It  appeared,  on  an  examination  of  the  ori- 
ginal works  of  the  eminent  phik)sophers  who 
preceded  him  for  more  thui  a  century,  and 
even  of  the  common  elementary  treatises  of 
the  schools,  that,  though,  after  the  Peripatetic 
hypothesis  of  species  had  been  univeTwlly  or 
generally  abandoned,  the  language  of  that  hy- 
pothesis continued  to  subsist  metaphorically, 
— as  it  continues  with  equal  force  at  this  mo- 
ment,— ^it  was  only  metaphorically  that  it  did 
thus  continue  ;  and  that  when  Dr  Beid, 
therefore,  conceived, — ^in  proving  ideas  not 
to  be  self-existing  things,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  percipient  mind  itself, — that 
he  was  confuting  what  every  body  believed, 
he  merely  assumed  as  real  what  was  intend- 
ed as  metaphorical,  and  overthrew  opinions 
which  the  authors,  to  whom  he  ascribes  them, 
would  themselves  have  been  equally  eager  to 
overthrow.  But  there  is  yet  another  point, 
connected  with  the  theory  of  perception,  on 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  made  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  metaphysical  know- 
ledge. I  allude  to  his  supposed  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  material  world.  In  this,  too, 
we  shall  find,  that  he  has  truly  added  nothing 
to  our  former  knowledge ;  that  he  has  left  us, 
in  short,  our  belief  as  originally  felt  by  us, 
but  has  not  supplied  us  with  the  slightest 
evidence  in  addition  to  the  force  of  that  ori- 
ginal belief  itself,  nor  ^ven  any  additional 
strength  to  that  very  belief  which  before  was 
confessedly  irresistible. 

The  confutation  of  the  scepticism  on  this 
subject,  it  is  evident,  may  be  attempted  in 
two  ways ;  by  showing  the  arguments  urged 
by  the  sceptic  to  be  logically  false,  or  bj 
opposing  to  them  the  belief  itself,  as  of  evi- 
dence either  direcdy  intuitive,  or  the  result, 
at  least,  of  other  intuitions,  and  early  and 
universal  associations  and  inferences,  so  irre- 
sistible aflter  the  first  acquisitions  of  infancy, 
as  to  have  then  all  the  force  of  intuition  it- 
self. As  long  as  Dr  Beid  confines  himself 
to  the  latter  of  these  plans,  he  proceeds  on 
safe  ground;  but  his  footing  is  not  so  firm 
when  he  assails  the  mere  logic  of  the  sceptic^ 
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for  the  sceptical  ailment,  as  a  mere  play  of 
reasoning,  admits  of  no  reply.  It  is  vain  for 
him  to  say,  that  the  scepticism  proceeding,  as 
he  thinks,  on  the  belief  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
as  the  direct  objects  of  perception,  must  fall 
with  these  ideas ;  for,  though  the  scepticism 
may  be  consistent  with  the  belief  of  ideas  as 
separate  existences  in  the  mind,  it  does  not 
depend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  their  ex- 
istence or  non-existence.  We  have  only  to 
change  the  term  ideas  into  the  synonymous 
phrase  affections  or  states  of  the  ndnd,  and 
the  scepticism,  if  not  stronger,  is  at  least  in 
strength  exactly  what  it  was  before.  In  the 
one  case  the  sceptic  will  say,  that  we  are  sen- 
sible of  ideas  only,  not  of  external  objects, 
which  may  have  no  resemblance  to  our  ideas ; 
in  the  otner  case,  that  perception  is  but  a 
state  of  the  mind  as  much  as  any  of  our  other 
feelings,  and  that  we  are  conscious  only  of 
this,  and  other  states  or  affections  of  our 
mind,  which  have  variously  succeeded  each 
other,  and  not  of  external  objects,  which 
themselves  can  be  no  parts  of  that  train  of 
mental  consciousness.  Whatever  weight 
there  may  be  in  the  former  of  these  sceptical 
theories,  exists,  I  may  say,  even  with  greater 
force,  because  with  greater  simplicity,  in  the 
second ;  and  the  task,  therefore,  of  proving 
by  logic,  if  logical  proof  were  requisite  for 
our  belief,  the  existence  of  a  material  world, 
would  remain  as  laborious  as  before,  after  the 
fullest  confutation  of  the  systems  which  might 
suppose  perception  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
medium  of  little  images  df  bodies  in  the 
mind. 

So  far,  indeed,  would  the  confutation  of 
this  hypothesis  as  to  perception,  even  if  Dr 
Reid  had  truly  overthrown  it,  be  from  les- 
sening the  force  of  the  scepticism  as  to  the 
enstence  of  matter,  that,  of  two  sceptics,  one 
believing  every  thing  with  respect  to  ideas 
which  Dr  Reid  supposed  himself  to  have 
conftited,  and  the  other  believing  ideas  to  be 
mere  states  of  his  mind,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  former  would  be  the  more 
easy  to  be  overcome,  since  his  belief  would 
already  involve  the  existence  of  something  se- 
parate from  the  mind ;  while  the  other  might 
maintain,  that  aU  of  which  he  was  conscious, 
was  the  mere  series  of  affections  of  his  own 
mind,  and  that  beyond  this  consciousness  he 
could  know  nothing. 

Against  the  argument  of  one,  who  founds 
his  very  argument  on  his  consciousness  mere- 
ly, and  professes  to  have  no  knowledge  dther 
of  little  images,  or  of  any  thing  else  beyond 
his  consciousness,  it  would  be  as  idle  to  uige> 
that  ideas  are  not  little  images  in  the  mind, 
as  it  would  have  been  for  a  Cartesian  to  at- 
tempt to  confute  the  Newtonian  system,  of 
attraction,  by  a  denial  of  the  Ptolemaic 
spheres. 

All  that  remams,  then,  to  supply  the  place 
fif  logical  demonstration,  which  would  be 


needless  where  the  belief  is  as  strong  as  tliat 
of  demonstration  itself,  is  the  paramount  force 
of  this  universal  and  irresistible  belief;  and 
there  is  no  fear  that  this  can  be  weakened 
by  any  argument,  or  be  less  felt  by  him  who 
denies  it  than  by  him  who  asserts  it.  We 
are  conscious,  indeed,  only  of  the  feelmgs 
that  are  the  momentary  states  of  our  own 
mind ;  but  some  of  these  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to  causes 
that  are  external,  and  independent  of  us; 
and  the  belief  of  a  sjrstem  oi  external  things 
is  one  of  these  very  states  of  the  mind  which 
itself  forms,  and  will  ever  form,  a  part  ol  the 
train  of  our  consciousness.  This  Mr  Hune 
himself,  the  great  sceptic  whom  Dr  Reid 
opposes,  admits  as  readily  as  Dr  Reid  him- 
self : — <<  A  Copemican  or  Ptolemaic,  who 
supports  each  his  different  system  of  astrono- 
my, may  hope  to  produce  a  conviction  which 
will  remain  constant  ar.d  durable  ivith  his 
audience.  A  Stoic  or  Epicurean  displays 
principles  which  may  not  only  be  durable, 
but  which  have  an  effect  on  conduct  and  be- 
haviour. But  a  Pyrrhonian  cannot  expect 
that  his  philosophy  will  have  any  constant 
influence  on  the  mind  ;  or,  if  it  had,  that  its 
influence  would  be  beneficial  to  society.  On 
the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge,  if  he  will 
acknowledge  any  thing,  that  all  human  life 
must  perish  were  his  principles  universally 
and  steadily  to  prevail.  All  discourse.  aU 
action  would  immediately  cease  ;  and  men 
remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  necessities 
of  nature,  unsatisfied,  put  an  end  to  their 
miserable  existence.  It  is  true,  so  &tal  an 
event  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature 
is  alwavs  too  strong  for  principle ;  and,  though 
a  Pyrrhonian  may  throw  himself,  or  others, 
into  a  iromentary  amazement  and  confusion 
by  his  profound  reasonings,  the  first  and  most 
trivia]  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  aU  his 
doubts  and  scruples,  and  leave  him  the  same, 
in  ever^  point  of  action  and  speculation,  with 
the  philosophers  of  every  other  sect,  or  with 
those  who  nevar  concerned  themselves  in  any 
philosophical  researches.  When  he  avirakes 
trom  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in 
the  huigh  against  himself,***  Ln  what  respect 
does  this  di&r  from  the  language  of  Dr  Reid 
himself,  when  he  savs  that  <<  die  belief  of  a 
material  work!  is  older,  and  of  more  authori- 
ty, than  any  principles  of  philosophy.  It  de- 
dines  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and  laughs  at  all 
the  artillery  of  the  logician. '*f  Surely,  if  it 
decline  the  tribunal  Si  reason,  it  is  not  by 
reasoning  that  it  is  to  be  supported, — even 
though  the  reasoner  should  have  the  great 
talents  which  Dr  Reid  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed. 


•  Esnyi— Inauiryoonoeniing  Human  Undentanding. 
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The  Bcepde  and  the  orthodox  phikiaopher 
of  Dr  Reid*s  sdiool  thus  come  preciseiy  to 

i'  the  same  oondusion.  The  creed  dT  eadi,  on 
this  point,  is  composed  of  two  propositions, 
and  of  the  same  two  propositions ;  the  first 
of  which  is»  that  the  existence  of  a  system  of 
things,  such  ik  we  understand  when  we  speak 
of  40  external  worid,  cannot  be  proved  bj  ar- 
gument ;  and  the  second,  that  the  belief  of  it 
is  of  a  force  which  is  paramount  to  that  of 
argument,  and  absolutelj  irresistible.  The 
dSerence,  and  the  only  difference  is,  that,  in 
asserting  the  same  two  propositions*  the  seep- 

I  do  pronounces  the  first  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  second  in  a  whisper, — ^while  his  sup- 
posed antagonist  passes  rapidly  over  the  first, 
and  dwells  on  the  second  with  a  tone  of  con- 
fidence. The  negation  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  affirmation  in  the  other  case  are,  how^ 
ever,  precisely  the  same  in  both.     To  him, 

*  indeed,  who  considers  the  tone  only  and  not 
the  meaning,  there  may  seem  to  be  a  real 
strife  of  sentiment ;  but,  if  we  neglect  the 
tone,  which  is  of  no  consequence,  and  attend 
to  the  meaning  only  of  what  is  affirmed  and 
denied  by  both,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cover even  the  slightest  discrepance.  There 
is  no  ai^^ument  of  mere  reasoning  that  can 
prove  the  existence  of  an  external  world ;  it 
18  absolutely  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  We 
may  call  these  two  propositions,  then,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrine  of  Reid  or  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Hume,  as  we  please ;  for  it  is  truly 
the  common  and  equal  doctrine  of  the  two. 

Though  we  have  thus  seen  reason  to  deny 
to  Br  Iteid  the  merit  commonly  ascribed  to 
him  on  the  points  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering relative  to  the  theory  of  perception, 
I  trust  you  will  not,  on  that  account,  be  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  which  he  truly  pos- 
sessed. He  knows  little,  indeed,  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  who  does  not  know  how  compati- 
ble manv  errors  and  misconceptions  are  with 
the  brightest  and  most  active  energies  of  in- 
tellect On  this  <<  isthmus  of  a  middle  state," 
of  which  Pope  speidcs,  man,  diough  not  «  rea- 
sonmg  but  to  err,"  is  yet  subject  to  occasional 
error  even  in  his  proudest  reasonings.  With 
all  his  wisdom,  he  is  still  but  *'  darkljr  wise ;" 
and,  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  being,  but 
"rudely  great." 


considered  by  as — the  tense  of  sight,  that  to 
which  we  owe  so  much  of  our  most  valuable 
information  with  respect  to  nature,  and  so 
many  of  those  pleasures  which  the  bounty  of 
Him,  who  has  fonaed  us  to  be  happy  as  wdl 
as  to  be  wise»  has  so  graciously  intermingled 
with  all  the  piunry  means  of  our  instruc- 


Our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  touch, — or  at  least  of  those  sensa- 
tions which  are  truly,  and  of  others  which 
are  commonly,  though  I  think  falsely,  ascrib- 
ed to  this  OTgan,  has  led  us  into  speculations, 
in  die  course  of  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
antidpate  many  remarks  that  more  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  sense  which  still  remains  to  be 


The  antidpatioDs  into  Which  I  have  been 
led  were  necessary  for  throwing  light  on  the 
subjects  before  considered,  particularly  on 
the  complex  feelings  ascribed  to  touch,---the 
knoindedge  of  whidi  feetings,  however^  was 
still  more  necessary  for  understanding  liilly 
the  complex  perceptions  of  this  senses  It  is 
thus  scarcely  possible,  in  sdcpce,  to  treat  of 
one  subject  without  considering  it  in  relation 
to  some  other  subject,  and  ol^  to  subjects 
between  which,  on  firot  view»  it  would  be 
difficult  to  trace  any  relation.  Every  thing 
throws  light  upon  every  things — though  the 
reflection,  whidi  is»  in  many  cases,  so  bright 
as  to  force  itself  upon  common  eyes,  may,  in 
other  cases,  be  so  fiunt  as  to  be  perceptible 
only  to  eyes  of  the  nicest  discernment.  It 
may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  an  universal 
affinity  in  truths, — like  that  universal  attrac- 
tion which  unites  to  each  other,  as  one  com- 
mon system,  the  whole  masses  which  are 
scattered  throndi  the  infinity  of  space,  and 
by  which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the 
annihilation  of  a  single  particle  of  matter  in 
any  one  of  these  orbs>  however  inconceivably 
slight  its  elementanr  modification  might  be  of 
the  general  sum  of  attraction,  would,  in  that 
very  instant,  be  productive  of  change  throuffh- 
out  the  universe.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
any  one  science  would  have  been  if  any  other 
science  had  not  existed.  How  different  did 
astronomv  become,  in  consequence  of  the 
accidental  biutiing  of  a  few  sea-weeda  upon 
the  sand,  to  which  the  origin  of  glass  has 
been  ascribed;  and,  when  we  think  of  the 
universal  accessions  which  navigation  has 
made  to  every  department  of  knowledge, 
what  infinity  of  truths  may  be  considered 
as  afanost  starting  into  existence  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was 
first  observed ! 


«<  True  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  iteedj  helm,  amid  the  itniggling  tides. 
Braves  with  broad  sail  the  unmeasunble  see, 
Cleaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but  thee/* 


The  antidpations  which  have  been  made 

in  the  present  instance  will  be  of  advantage 

in  abridging  much  of  the  labour  which  would 

have  been  necessaiy  in  treating  of  vision  sim- 

ly.     I  may  now  safely  leave  you  to  make, 

>r  yourselves,  the  appucation  o^  many  argu- 


•  Darwin**  Botaaie  Garden,  Canto  IT.  v.  S03— 6, 
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ments  on  which  I  have  dwelt  at  length,  in 
treating  of  the  other  senses. 

The  oigan  of  sight,  as  you  well  know,  is 
the  eye, — a  nuu:hine  of  such  exquisite  and 
obvious  adaptation  to  the  effects  produced  by 
it,  as  to  be,  of  itself,,  in  demonstrating  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Divine  Beinff  who  contrived  it, 
equal  in  force  to  Inany  volumes  of  theology. 
The  atheist,  who  has  seen  and  studied  its  in- 
ternal structure,  and  yet  continues  an  atheist, 
may  be  fiurly  considered  as  beyond  the  power 
of  mere  argument  to  reclaim.  The  minute 
details  of  its  structure,  however,  belong  to  the 
anatomist  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
know,  that,  by  an  apparatus  of  great  simplici- 
ty, all  the  light,  wnich,  from  every  quarter, 
strikes  on  the  pellucid  part  of  the  Imll  of  the 
eye, — and  which,  if  it  continued  to  pass  in 
the  same  direction,  would  thus  produce  one 
mingled  and  indistinct  expanse  of  colour, — ^is 
flo  rei&acted,  as  it  is  termed,  or  bent  from  its 
former  direction,  to  certain  focal  points,  as  to 
be  distribiited  again  on  the  retina,  in  distinct 
portioift,  agreeing  with  the  portions  whidi 
come  from  each  separate  otject,  so  exactly, 
as  to  form  on  it  a  miniature  landscape  of  the 
scenery  without  Nor  is  this  all.  That  we 
may  vary,  at  our  pleasure,  the  field  of  this 
landscape,  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  furnished 
with  certain  muscles,  which  enable  us  to  di- 
rect it  more  particularly  toward  the  objects 
which  we  wish  to  view;  and,  according  as 
the  light  which  fells  from  these  mav  be  more 
or  less  intense,  there  are  parts  which  minister 
to  the  sensibility  of  the  eye,  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  in  proportion  the  transparent 
suDcrture  at  which  the  light  is  admitted. 
There  are,  then,  in  this  truly  wonderful  and 
beautiful  process,  in  the  first  place,  as  deter- 
mining what  olpects,  in  the  wide  scene  around 
us,  are  to  be  visible  at  the  moment,  the  con- 
traction of  certain  muscles,  on  which  the  par- 
ticular field  of  our  vision  depends,  and  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  enable  us  to  increase 
the  extent  of  our  field  of  vision,  by  enabling 
us  to  vary  it  at  will; — ^in  the  second  place, 
the  external  light,  emitted  from  all  the  objects 
within  this  radiant  field,  which,  on  its  arrival 
at  the  retina,  is  itself  the  direct  object  of 
vision ;— in  the  third  place,  the  provision  for 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the 
pupil)  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  that 
incident  light ; — ^iu  the  fourth  place,  the  appa- 
ratus, by  which  the  dispersed  rays  of  light 
are  inade  to  assume,  within  the  eye,  the  {qcsI 
convergence  necessary  for  distinct  vision ; — 
and  lastly,  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  sensorial  organ  essential 
to  sensation.  The  difference  of  the  pheno- 
mena, produced  by  the  varieties  of  the  exter- 
nal light  itself,  is  exhibited  in  almost  every 
moment  of  our  waking  existence;  and  the 
diversities,  arising  from  other  parts  of  the 
process,  are  not  less  striking.     There  are 


peculiar  diseases  which  affect  the  optic  nerve, 
or  other  parts  of  the  sensorial  organ  imme- 
diately connected  with  it, — ^there  are  other 
diseases  which  affect  the  refractmg  apparatus, 
— others  which  affect  the  iris,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the 
pupil,  when  different  quantities  of  light  are 
poured  on  it,^ — others  which  affect  the  muscles 
that  vary  the  position  of  the  ball, — and,  in  all 
these  cases,  we  find,  as  mig^t  be  expected, 
a  corresponding  difference  of  the  phenomena. 

To  open  our  eves  at  present,  is  not  to  have 
a  single  simple  feeling ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  to 
have  innumerable  feelings.  The  cok>ur,  the 
magnitude^  iJie  figure,  the  relative  position  of 
bodies,  are  seen  by  us  at  once.  It  is  not  a 
small  expanse  of  light  which  we  perceive, 
equal  merely  to  the  surface  of  the  narrow  ex- 
pansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  the  universe 
itself.  We  are  present  with  stars  whicn  beam 
upon  us,  at  a  distance  that  converts  to  no- 
thing the  whole  wide  diameter  of  our  planetary 
svstem.  It  is  as  if  the  tie,  which  binds  us 
down  to  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  be- 
longed only  to  onr  other  senses,  and  had  no 
influence  over  this,  which,  even  in  its  union 
with  the  bodv,  seems  stiU  to  retain  all  'the 
power  and  unbounded  freedom  of  its  celestial 
origin. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  remember, 
that,  even  in  the  perception  of  the  most  dis- 
tant bodv,  the  true  object  of  vision  is  not  the 
distant  body  itself,  but  the  light  that  has 
reached  the  expansive  termination  of  the  op- 
tic nerve ;  and  the  sense  of  vision,  therefore, 
which  seems  so  independent  of  the  tie  that 
binds  us  to  our  small  spot  of  earth,  is  as  trulv 
limited  to  it  as  any  of  our  other  senses,  u 
the  light  could  exist  in  the  same  manner, 
moving  in  the  same  varieties  of  direction,  as 
at  present, — ^though  no  other  bodies  were  in 
existence  than  the  light  itself  and  our  sensorial 
organ, — all  the  sensations  belonging  to  mere 
sight  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  now ;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  as  light  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  nutnageable  by  us,  that  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  vary,  at  pleasure,  the  visual 
notions,  which  any  one  would  otherwise  have 
formed  of  bodies, — ^without  altering  the  bodies 
themselves,  or  even  their  position  with  respect 
to  the  eje, — by  merely  interposing  substances, 
to.  modify  the  light  reflected  or  emitted  finom 
them.  The  same  paper  which  we  term  white, 
when  we  observe  it  with  our  naked  eye,  seems 
blue  or  red  when  we  look  at  it  through  glass 
of  such  a  kind  as  absorbs  all  the  light  which 
enters  it  but  the  rays  of  those  particular  co- 
lours ;  and  it  seems  larger  or  smaller,  as  we 
look  at  it  through  a  concave  or  convex  lens, 
which  leaves  the  object  predselv  as  it  vns, 
and  affects  only  the  direction  of  the  rays  that 
come  from  it : — ^the  reason  of  all  which  diver- 
sities of  perception  is,  that,  though  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  term  the  object  continues 
the  same,  whatever  substance  may  be  inter 
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'      pwed  between  it  and  the  eye,  that  which  is 
[      really  the  object  of  vision  is  diflfereut ;  and 

our  perceptions,  therefoiV,  correspond  with 

the  diversity  of  their  real  objects. 

In  treating  of  the  distinction  which  has 

•  been  made,  of  those  objects  of  sense  which 
act  directly  on  our  organs,  and  of  those  which 
act. through  a  medium,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
I  before  remarked  to  you  the  confusion  into 

{  which  we  might  be  led,  by  this  distinction, 
which  forgets  that  the  supposed  mndium  is 
itself  the  real  object,  as  truly  as  any  of  the 
objects,  which,  in  their  relations  to  other 
senses,  are  termed  direct  In  no  instance, 
however,  has  it  led  to  so  mudi  confusion  as 
in  the  case  of  vision.  It  is  the  more  import- 
ant, therefore,  for  you  to  have  precise  no- 
tions  on  this  subject,  and  to  have  constantly 
in  mind,  that,  thou^  indirectly,  we  may  be 
said  to  perceive  by  sight  distant  objects,  as 
truly  as  we  perceive  colour,  stiU  the  direct 
object  of  vision  is  not  the  object  existing 
permanently  at  a  distance,  bnt  those  nijrs  of 
light,  whose  existence  is  independent  of  the 
object,  and  which  have  received,  from  the 
object  that  reflects  them,  nothing  more  than 

I  a  change  of  their  direction,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  have  come  within  the  boundary  of 

'  that  small  pellucid  circle  of  the  eye,  which, 
insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  comprehends  in 
itself  what  is  truly  the  whole  sphere  of  our 
vision. 

Sight,  then,  which  comprehends  all  the 
varieties  of  colour,  is  the  object,  and  the 
oiily  object,  of  the  sense  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. But^  simple  as  it  is,  of  what  in- 
struction, and  joy,  and  beauty,  and  ever-  vary- 
ing  magnificence,  is  it  the  source ! 


"  Carmine  quo  Dea  te  dicam,  gntisdma  ooeli 
Progenies*  brtumque  tuum ;  gemmantia  roxe 
Ut  per  ptata  levi  luatras,  et  floribufl  halana 
Puzpuieum  Vena  gremium,  soenamque  vixentem 
Pingis,  et  umbrifisroa  oolles,  et  casrula  regna } 
OraBa  te,  Venerisque  lepoa^  et  mille  Colorum, 
Formarumque  chorus  sequitur,  motusoue  deoentes 
At  caput  invisum  Stygiis  Nox  atra  tenebria 
Abdioit,  horrendceque  simul  Formidinis  ora, 
Pervtgilesqne  aestus  Curarum,  atque  anxius  Anj^r  : 
Undique  Laetitia  floreot  mortalia  oorda, 
Purus  et  arridet  lazgis  fulgoribua  ^ther.*'« 

"  Hail,  holy  Ught,  oflbprins  ot  Heaven,  first  bom ! 
Or  of  the  Eternal,  oo-etemal  beam. 
May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?  since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproadied  Ught 
Dwelt  ficom  eternity ;  dwelt  then  m  'Ihee, 
Bririit  EflSuenoe  (rf  bright  Essence  increate ! 
—Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  Stream  I 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  Before  the  Sun, 
Before  the  Heavens,  Thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  taivest 
The  riting  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite.''t 

Uow  pathedc  is  the  very  beauty  of  this  invo- 


cation, when  we  consider  the  feelings  with 
which  it  must  have  been  written  by  him, 
who, 

"  Like  the  wakefiil  biid, 
Sui«<farMiv/** 

and  who  seems  to  have  looked  back  on  that 
loveliness  of  nature^  firom  which  he  was  sepa- 
rated, with  the  mehmcfaoly  readiness  with 
which  the  thoi^hts  of  the  unfortunate  and 
the  sorrowful  still  revert  to  past  enjoyments ; 
as  the  prisoner,  #ven  when  fettered  to  his 
dungeon-floor,  stUl  turns  his  eye,  ahnost  in- 
voluntarily, to  that  single  gleam  of  light, 
which  reminds  him  only  of  scenes  that  exist 
no  longer  to  him. 

*•  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;— but  noitome  letums 
Day,  or  the  sweet  aranoach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloum,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  dottd  instead,  and  eva-during  dark 
Surround  me.'*i 

How  often  must  he  have  felt,  and  how 
deeply  must  such  a  mind  have  felt,  the  force 
of  that  complaint  \f{hich  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Sampson, — a  complaint  which  may 
surely  be  forgiven,  or  almost  forgiven  to  the 
blind : — 

*'  O  why  was  sight 
To  siASh  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 
So  obvious,  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd ; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diflfbsed. 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ?"| 

The  immediate  object  of  idsion,  we  have 
seen,  then,  is  light,  which  gives  rise  to  all  the 
various  sensations  of  colour ;  and,  since  the 
days  of  Berkeley,  philosophers  have,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  admitted,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  (Tistance,  magnitude,  and 
real  figure  of  objects,  which  seems  at  present 
to  be  immediately  received  by  sight,  is  the 
result  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  other 
senses : — though  they  have, — I  think  without 
sufficient  reason, — as  universally  supposed, 
that  the  superficial  extension,  of  length 'and 
breadth,  becomes  known  to  us  by  sight  origi- 
nally ; — ^that  there  is,  in  short,  a  visible  figure 
of  objects,  corresponding  with  the  picture 
which  they  form  on  the  retina,  and  changing, 
therefore,  with  their  change  of  position  rela- 
tively to  the  eye, — and  a  tangible  figure  of 
objects,  permanent  and  independent  of  their' 
change  of  place;  the  Utter  being  the  real 
figure  suggested  by  the  former,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  conception  of  objects  is 
suggested,  bv  the  arbitrary  sounds,  or  written 
character,  wnich  denote  tnem.  The  inquiry, 
with  respect  to  the  truth  of  this  visible  figure. 


•  Gray,  de  Prindp.  Cogit  lib.  i.  v.  8 
t  I'aradiaa  Lost,  Booklll.  v.  l->13. 


85—96. 


*  Paradise  LoM,  Book  III.  v.  38,  39. 

t  Ibid.  V.  40-46. 
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as  a  sensation,  may,  however,  be  omitted, 
tin  we  have  considered  the  former  opinion, 
which  respects  the  visual  perception  of  dis- 
tance, and  of  the  figure  and  magnitude  which 
are  termed  tangible. 

If  it  had  been  duly  considered,  tiiat  it  is 
light  which  is  the  true  obiect  of  vision,  and 
not  the  luminous  body,  the  <}uestion,  as  far 
as  it  depen^^  on  reasoning  a  priori,  exclusive- 
ly of  any  instinctive  connexions  that  might  be 
supposed,  could  not  have  admitted  of  very 
long  discussion.  From  whatever  ^stance 
light  may  come,  it  is  but  ^e  point  of  the 
long  line  which  terminates  at  the  retina,  of 
which  we  are  sensible ;  and  this  terminating 
point  must  be  the  same,  whether  the  ray  has 
come  from  a  few  feet  of  distance,  or  from 
many  miles.  The  rays,  that  beam  from  the 
adjacent  meadow,  or  the  grove,  are  not  nearer 
to  mv  eye,  at  the  instant  of  vision,  than  those 
whicn  liave  been  reflected  froip  the  mountain, 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  or  from  the 
cloud  that  hangs  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
above  my  head.  The  light,  that  conveiges 
on  our  eye,  from  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  with- 
in what  we  term  the  field  of  our  vision*  is 
collected  in  a  space  that  cannot  be  lai^er  than 
the  retina  on  which  it  falls.  A  cube  or  a 
sphere  is  represented  to  us,  by  the  two  di- 
mensions of  a  coloured  plane,  variously  shad- 
ed, as  truly  as  by  the  object  itself  with  its 
triple  dimensions ;  and,  in  the  determination 
of  the  exact  correspondence  of  these,  double 
and  triple  dimensions,  in  all  their  varieties  of 
relation  to  the  eye,  the  whole  art  of  perspec- 
tive consists.  A  cmn,  of  a  single  inch  in 
diameter,  when  placed  be£ore  the  eye,  and, 
of  conrse,  intercepting  only  an  extent  of  light 
equal  to  the  extent  of  its  own  surfiice,  is  suffi- 
cient to  hide  from  us,  by  actual  eclipse,  the 
fields,  and  villa^s,  and  woods,  that  seemed 
stvetched  in  almost  endless  continuity  before 
us. 

Unless,  therefore,  there  be  some  instinctive 
and  immediate  suggestion,  of  certain  distances, 
ipagnitudes,  i^d  figures,  by  certain  varieties 
of  the  sensation  of  colour,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  mere  light  itself,  or  in  its  relation  to  the 
eye  at  the  moment  of  vision,  which  seems  fit 
to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  these.  Not 
of  distanpe ;  ibr  the  lays  firom  distant  objects, 
when  they  pioduoe  vision,  are  as  near  to  the 
retina  as  the  rays  firom  objects  that  ar«  conti- 
guous  to  ^e  eye*  Not  of  real  msj^itude ;  for 
an  object,  with  which  we  are  fomOiar,  appears 
to  us  of  the  same  size,  at  distances,  at  which 
every  thing  merely  visual  is  so  completdy 
changed,  that  its  magnitude,  as  &r  as  it  des- 
pends  on  mere  radiation,  vfmf  be  demonstrat- 
ed, from  the  laws  of  optics,  to  be  equal  only 
to  a  half,  or  a  tenth  part  of  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude, when  nearer.  Not  of  figure;  for, 
without  the  knowledge  of  longitudinal  dis- 
tance, we  could  not  (fistinguish  a  sphere  or  a 
cube  firom  a  plane  surface  of  two  dimensions ; 


and  an  object,  with  the  shape  of  wfaicii  we  ate 
fiuniliar,  appears  to  ns  of  the  same  fbnn  in  all 
directions  f  though  it  may  be  demonstrated, 
optically,  that  the  visual  figure,  as  fiir  as  it 
depends  on  mere  radiation  must  vary  with 
everv  variety  of  position. 

I  have  said,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
magnitude,  figure,  and  position  of  bodies, 
could  not  he  obtained  immediately  firom  the 
diversities  of  the  mere  surfiice  of  l^lht  at  the 
retina ;  unless  it  were  the  suggestion  of  some 
instinctive  principle,  by  which  the  one  feeling 
was,  originally  and  inseparably,  connected  with 
the  other :  I  have  made  this  exception,  to 
prevent  you  from  b^g  misled  by  the  woiks 
on  this  subject;  so  as  to  think,  that  the  origi- 
nal perception  of  distance  implies,  in  the  very 
notion  of  it,  a  physical  impossibility.  Some 
diversity  there  evidenUy  must  be  of  the  im- 
mediate sensaticm  of  sight,  or  of  other  feelings 
co-existing  with  it,  when  a  difference  ci  mag- 
nitude or  figure  is  suggested :  the  visual  in- 
fection, which  is  followed  by  the  notion  of  a 
mile,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  at- 
tended with  the  notion  of  half  a  £oot;  nor 
that  which  is  attended  with  the  perception  of 
a  sphere,  be  the  same  as  that  which  suggests 
a  plane  circular  surface.  Whatever  the  nam  • 
ber  of  the  varied  suggestions  of  this  kind  may 
be,  there  must  be,  at  least,  an  equal  varied 
of  the  immediate  sensations  that  give  rise  to 
them ;  and  these  corresponding  series  of  sen- 
sations and  suggestions  may  originally  be  as- 
sociated togetiier  by  an  instinctive  principle, 
as  much  as  any  other  pairs  of  phenomena,  the 
connexion  of  which  we  ascribe  to  instinct; 
or,  in  other  words,  suppose  an  adaptation  of 
them  to  each  other,  by  the  gracious  provision 
of  the  Power  which  formed  us,  for  a  puipose 
unforeseen  by  us,  and  unwilled  at  the  moment. 
It  is  not  more  wonderful,  a  priori,  that  a  sen- 
sation of  colour  should  be  immediately  follow- 
ed by  a  notion  of  a  mile  of  distance*  than  that 
the  irritation  of  the  nostril,  by  any  very  sti- 
mulant odour,  should  be,  immediately  and  in- 
voluntarily, followed  by  the  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  a  distant  muscular  or;^^,  like  the 
diaphragm,  which  produces,  in  sneeaing,  the 
violent  expiration  necessary  for  expelling  the 
acrid  matter ;— or  that  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  light  poured  on  the  eye  should 
be  instandy,  and  without  our  consciousness, 
followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  transparent 
aperture.  I  am  fiir  finom  saying,  that  there 
truly  is  such  an  instinctive  association  of  our 
original  visual  fieelings,  with  corresponding 
notions  of  distance  and  magnitude,  in  the 
present  case ;  for,  at  least  in  man,  I  believe 
the  contrary.  I  mean  only,  that  the  question 
has,  a  priori,  only  greater  probability  on  one 
side,  not  absolute  certainty ;  and  that  experi- 
ence is  necessary  before  we  can  decide  it  with 
perfect  confidence. 

In  the  case  of  tile  other  animals,  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
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tediouf  process,  by  which  man  may  be  traiy 
sttid  to  feam  to  see,  is  not  necesfiary  lor  thor 
visual  peroeptions.  The  calf,  and  the  lamb, 
Devly  dropt  into  the  woiM,  seem  to  Bneasiire 
ianaa  and  di«tanees  with  their  eyes,  as  dis- 
tinctly, or  at  least  almost  as  distmctly,  as  the 
human  icasoner  mearaies  them,  after  all  the 
acquititions  of  his  long  and  helpless  infoney. 
Of  these  races  of  our  fellow-animals,-  Nature 
is  at  once  the  Teacher  and  the  great  Protec- 
tress,— sopplymg  to  them,  hmnediately,  the 
powers  wfaidi  are  necessary  for  their  pivaer- 
vation, — a^  in  the  long  oMitintted  affection  of 
the  hnman  parent,  she  far  more  than  oosBpen* 
sates  tot  man  the  early  instincts  which  she  has 
denied  to  him.  If  the  other  animals  had  to 
leam  to  see,  in  the  same  moaner  with  our* 
selves,,  it  would  be  naicely  possible  that  their 
ezisCenoe  riioohl  be  presarred  to  the  period 
at  which  the  aeqmisitions  necessary  for  accn* 
nitc  perception  could  he  made ;  even  thoi%^ 
the  hoof  Imd  been  an  instnnnent  of  touch  and 
measurement  08  convenient  as  the  hand.  For 
this  difference  in  the  rektiTe  dreamstances 
of  their  sitmition,  the  Almighty  Beings — to 
^ose  vmversai  benevdence  nothing  which 
he  has  created  is  too  humble  lor  his  care,--^ 
has  made  sufficient  provision,  in  giving  them 
that  early  matmrity,  which  makes  them,  for 
many  montbi,  the  superiors  of  him  who  is 
afterwacda  to  nde  them  with  a  swi^  that  is 
SGMPoely  coascioas  of  effort 

'"Hale  are  their  young,  from  human  ftailtifli  freed. 
Walk  ttuiistuned,  anidk  unsupported,  feed. 
They  live  ai  one;,— fonake  Che  damli  wann  side,— 
Take  the  vide  worlds  with  Dature  for  their  ffuide,— 
Bound  &er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  gUue, 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade.*^* 

This  instinctive  suggestion,  which,  how- 
ever subsequent  it  may  be  to  the  primary 
visual  sensation,  seems  like  immediate  per- 
ception in  the  young  of  other  races  of  ani- 
mals, is  a  very  strong  ad(firional  proof,  if  any 
such  were  necessary,  that  there  is  no  physical 
impossibility,  in  the  supposition  that  a  simi- 
lar original  suggestion  may  take  phce  in  man. 
The  question,  as  I  before  said,  becomes  truly 
a  question  of  observation  and  experiment. 

But,  in  man,  there  is  not  that  necessity  fbr 
the  instinct,  which  exists  in  the  peculiar  sitUr 
ation  of  the  other  animals ;  and  we  find,  ac- 
con^Bngly,  that  there  is  nO  trace  of  the  instinct 
in  him.  It  is  long  before  the  littie  nurselmg 
shows  that  his  eye  has  distinguished  objects 
^m  each  other,  so  as  to  fix  tiieir  place.  We 
ai«  able  almost  to  trace  in  his  efforts  die  pro- 
gress  which  he  is  gradmdl^  making; — an^  in 
those  striking  cases,  wmch  are  sometimes 
presented  to  ns,  <^  the  acquisition  of  sight, 
in  mature  life,  in  consequence  of  a  surgical 
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operation, — after  viaon  had  been  obstnicted 
from  infancy, — it  has  been  found,  that  the 
actual  magmtude  and  figine,  and  poattion,  of 
bodies,  were  to  be  leanied  like  a  new  hm- 
guage,^— that  all  otgects  seemed  equally  does 
to  ^e  eysr^-and  that  a  sphere  and  a  cube,  of 
each  of  which  the  tangible  figure  was  i^yi- 
ousTy  known,  were  not  so  distinguishabte  in 
the  mere  sensation  of  vision,  that  the  one 
could  be  said,  with  certainty,  to  be  the  cube, 
and  the  other  tha  sphere.  In  short,  what 
had  been  supposed,  with  every  appeanmce  of 
probability,  was  demonstrated  by  experunent, 
— ^that  we  leam  to  see, — and  that  vision  is 
truly,  what  Swift  has  paradoxically  defined 
it  to  be^  the  art  q^  teting  ikmgt  that  art  in- 
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YISiON — CONTIKUES. 
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The  chief  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was 
emplojied  in  considering  the  "Phenomena  of 
Vision,  and  particularly  in  proving,  that  vi- 
sion, simple  and  immediate,  as  it  now  seems 
to  us,  even  in  its  most  magnificent  results,  is 
trulpr  the  application  of  an  art,  of  long  and 
tedious  acquirement ;  of  that  art  with  which 
we  leam  to  measure  forms  and  distances,  with 
a  single  ghince,  bv  avuling  ourselves^of  the 
information,  previously  received  from  other 
sources  ;— the  mixed  product  of  innumerable 
observations,  and  calculations,  and  detections 
of  former  mistakes,  which  were  the  phitoso* 
phy  of  our  ipfimcy,  and  each  of  which,  sepa- 
rately, has  been  long  forgotten,  recurring  to 
the  mind,  in  afbsr-life,  wi£  the  rapidity  of  an 
instinct 

Of  all  the  arts  which  man  can  acquire,  this 
is,  without  question,  the  richest,  both  in  won- 
der and  in  ^ue ;  so  rich  in  value,  that  if  the 
race  of  man  had  been  incapable  of  acquiring 
it,  the  very  possibility  of  their  continued  ex- 
istence seems  scarcely  conceivablie ;  and  so 
rich  in  subjects  of  wonder,  that  to  be  most 
femiliar  with  these,  and  to  study  them  with 
most  attention,  is  to  fbid  at  every  moment 
new  mirades  of  nature,  worthy  of  still  in- 
creasing admiration. 

"  Pter  te  (fuloquid  hahet  mundns,  mfrahOe  nobis, 
Paadltar ;  aoceptnmque  tiM  deoos  emne  rafertor 
Teinunun.    Oeotas  nequiequam  interluit  astu 
Viciiias  pelagus;  tu  das  superare  viarum 
Ardua,  et^Mutu  Seston  conlungis  Abydo. 
Nee  maris  angusti  tantum  dtsenmina  soleta 
Dedpis,  oceanique  moru :  Tu  sidem  Cosli- 
Sutdio*  humanis  oculis,  et  dissita  loose 
Das  speetare  loca,  et  Dlas  invisere  sedies; 

Natiya  hinc  quamvis  ferimur  gravitate  dtonum 
Ad  Stygias  aedea,  Ditisqm  faiamahila  ragiratt,-* 
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Mcnte  tasMB  nxmiiB  tepU  td  mblimtt  i  molnB 
Braimut  tefTenam,  ■nimmgue  aquamus  Ulympo.*** 

On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Dr  Reid, 
which  I  am  about  to  quote,  are  not  less  just 
than  they  are  strikingly  expressed.  '^  If  we 
shall  suppose  an  order  of  beings,  endued  with 
every  human  faculty  but  that  of  sight,  how 
incredible  would  it  appear  to  such  beings, 
accustomed  only  to  the  slow  informations  of 
touch,  that,  by  the  addition  of  an  oigan,  con- 
sisdnff  of  a  ball  and  socket  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter, ttiey  might  be  enabled  in  an  instant  of 
time,  without  changing  their  place,  to  perceive 
the  disposition  of  a  whole  army,  or  the  order 
of  a  bi^tle,  the  figure  of  a  magnificent  palace, 
or  all  the  variety  of  a  landscape  ?  If  a  man 
were  by  feeling  to  find  out  the  figure  of  the 
peak  of  Tenerifiie^  or  even  of  St  Peter's 
Church  at  Rome,  it  would  be  the  wotk  of  a 
lifetime. 

**  It  would  appear  still  more  mcredible  to 
siich  beings  as  we  have  supposed,  if  they 
were  informed  of  the  disoovenes  which  may 
be  made  by  this  little  oigan  in  things  &r  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  other  sense :  That  by 
means  of  it  we  can  find  our  way  in  the  path- 
less  ocean ;  that  we  can  traverse  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  determine  its  figure  and  dimensions, 
and  delineate  every  region  of  it :  Yea,  that 
we  can  measure  the  planetary  orbs,  and  nuke 
discoveries  in  the  sphere  of  tne  fijced  stars. 

«  Would  it  not  appear  stiU  more  astonish- 
ing to  such  beings,  if  they  should  be  further 
informed,  That,  by  means  of  this  same  organ, 
we  can  perceive  the  tempers  and  dispositions, 
the  passions  and  aflecdons  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, even  when  they  want  moat  to  conceal 
them  ?  That  when  the  tongue  is  taught 
most  artfully  to  lie  and  dissemble,  the  hypo- 
crisy should  appear  in  the  countenance  to  a 
discemmg  eye ;  and  that,  by  this  organ,  we 
can  often  perceive  what  is  straight  and  what 
is  crooked  in  the  mind  as  wdl  as  in  the 
bod^  ? — How  many  mysterious  things  must 
a  bknd  man  believe^  if  he  wil)  give  credit  to 
the  relations  of  those  that  see  !  Surely  he 
needs  as  strong  a  fiuth  as  is  required  of  a 
good  Christian,  "f 

The  same  observation  has  been  put  in  a 
strong  light,  by  the  supposition,  that  it  had 
been  as  uncommon  to  be  bom  with  the 
power  of  sight  as  it  is  now  to  be  bom  in- 
capable of  it ;  in  whidi  case  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  '*  the  few  who  had  this  rare  gift 
would  appear  as  prophets  or  inspired  teach- 
ers to  the  many.  "I  The  very  easy  predic- 
tions, thus  madei  would  be  found,  constant- 
ly, or  almost  constantly,  fulfilled,  by  those 
who  could  form  no  conception  of  the  means 
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by  which  the  effects  predicted  were  foreseen 
and,  wonderfiil  as  the  dreams  and  visions  of 
!tic  inspiration  may  appear,  they  surely 


could  not  seem  more  wonderful,  as  a  medium 
of  communication,  than  that  by  which  the 
very  secrets  of  ^  mind,  and  events  ap- 
parently the  most  distant,  were  made  known, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  small  ball  like 
the  eye. 

In  showing  the  maimer  bv  which  we  learn 
to  combine,  with  oux  visual  sensations,  the 
knowledge  obtamed  by  touch,  or,  as  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think,  for  reasons  formerly 
stated,  the  knowledge  falsely  ascribed  to  mere 
touch,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
diflerent  varieties  of  figure,  magnitude,  dis- 
tance.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  distance, 
which,  mdeed,  may  be  truly  said  to  involve 
the  other  two ;  since  the  distance  of  an  object 
is  merely  the  extension  of  the  long  line  diat 
intervenes  between  the  olject  and  our  eye, 
and  the  consequent  magnitude  oi  the  inter- 
vening objects,  and  that  which  we  consider, 
regaiSed  as  one  extended  whole.  Of  this  one 
great  whoh^  what  we  term  the  distant  object 
is  nothing  more  than  the  boundary.  The 
cottage,  at  the  end  of  the  field,  is  a  part  of 
that  compound  magnitude,  of  which  the  field 
and  the  cottage  are  separately  parts,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wing  of  a  house  u 
a  part  of  the  compound  magnitude  of  the 
whole  building.  The  line  of  field  which  con- 
nects our  eye  with  the  cottage,  may,  indeed, 
be  a  longer  line,  but  it  is  a  line  of  precisely  the 
same  sort  as  that  which  connects  the  wings 
of  the  house  with  our  organ  of  sight,  or  with 
each  other. 

It  is  vam  to  think  of  ascribirig  the  P^J^P 
tion  of  distance  to  the  measurement  of  the 
different  angles  subtended  by  objects  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  or  to  an  equally  nice  mesr 
surement  of  the  different  degrees  of  mchna- 
tion  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  necessaij  for  dis- 
tinct vision,  in  particular  cases,— as  if  sll  men 
were  instinctively  geometers,  and  the  peasant 
and  the  very  idiot  were  incessantly  occupied 
in  measuring  angles ;  for,  if  this  measurement 
were  truly  instmctive,  it  would  occur  m  «• 
fimcy  as  m  maturity,  and  be  immediate,  m 
those  who  have  acquired  the  power  of  vision 
by  that  suigical  operation  to  which  I  alluaeo 
in  my  last  Lecture.  But  the  most  decisive 
of  all  considerations,  with  respect  to  this  sup- 
posed geometry,  is,  that  the  angles,  subtended 
by  the  object  at  its  different  distances,  ana 

the  inclination  of  the  optic  axis,  in  ^^^^P^"' 
taneous  accommodation  of  the  eyes  to  the  dis- 
tinct vision  of  the  object  at  different  distances, 
though  truly  existing,  to  the  mere  optic^  ex- 
aminer of  the  otject,  and  the  light  and  toe 
eye,  as  one  compound  phenomenon,  ^^^^ 
real  existence,  as  feelings  of  the  mind  of  tne 
individual  who  sees,  and  are  known  but  to 
very  few  of  the  immense  multitude^  who, 
witiiout  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  geo- 
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ncciy,  or  the  aligfatest  knowledge  of  the  very 
I'mea  whose  angles  the^  are  supposed  to  mea* 
suze,  are  yet  able  to  distinguidi  the  distances 
of  objects'  as  aocuratel^  as  the  most  expert 
imtfhematician.  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
angles  which  remote  objects  make  relatiTely 
CO  the  eye,  should  be  known  origiually,  when 
the  remote  objects  themselves  are  not  known, 
but  merely  the  points  of  light  on  the  retina? 
In  relation  to  the  eye  as  the  organ,  and  to  the 
mind  as  originally  sentient  m  vision,  these 
I  olligfat  were  tmlytoll  that  existed.   The 


light,  indeed,  traversed  a  certain  space  in  pass- 
ii^  from  the  object  to  the  eye,  uid  the  lines 
of  direction  of  the  diffisrent  rays,  in  arriving 
at  one  focal  point  at  the  retina,  formed  truly 
different  angles.  But  the  angles  could  not 
be  known  unless  the  radiant  lines  themselves 
were  known;  and  d  these  the  mind  could 
have  no  knowledge.  During  the  whole  time 
of  their  eonvergenoe,  till  they  reached  the  ex. 
panaicm  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  rays  of  light 
were  as  little  capable  of  producing  vision  as 
darkneaa  itself;  and,  when  they  reached  the 
retina,  the  lines,  and  consequently  the  angles, 
exiated  no  more.  Of  whatever  use,  therefore, 
such  angles  may  be  to  the  optician  in  laving 
down  and  ilhistrating  the  principles  of  his 
science,  they  are  of  no  use  in  the  actual  living 
nieaanrements  of  sight.  Man  may  reason, 
indeed, — but  he  must  reason  from  what  he 
knofWB ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  determination 
of  dtstamce  be  the  result  of  anv  judgment,  it 
must  be  of  a  judgment  formed  from  feelings 
which  truly  have  or  have  had  existence.     ^ 

Such-  feelings,  the  elements  of  our  visual 
jucknnents,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover. 

The  great  principle,  in  this  case,  is  the 
prindple  of  association,  by  which  the  notions 
derived  fiom  touch, — or  at  least  the  notions 
which  are 'commonly  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  that  sense,  aTe  suggested  immediatelv 
by  the  visual  feelings  which  oo-existed  with 
the  sensations  of  touch ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  words  of  a  language,  when  a  kmguage 
has  been  fiilly  learned,  suggest  whatever  the 
words  may  have  been  used  to  denote.  A 
child,  wholse  eye  has  already  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish objects,  hears  the  word  ciq>  frequent- 
ly repeated  when  a  cup  is  held  before  him ; 
and  the  word  afterwards  suggests  the  thing. 
This  process  every  one  undentands.  But  we 
are  not  equally  aware,  that,  in  the  prior  stage 
of  learning  to  distinguish  the  cup  by  the  eye, 
the  child  went  through  a  process  exacdy 
similarr-y4hat  the  visual  feeling,  which  the 
ravB  of  light  from  the  cup  excited,  co-existed 
with  the  tactual  and  muscular  feeling  when 
he  handled  the  cup ;  and  that  the  one  feeling 
was  thus  associated,  for  ever  after,  with  the 
other. 

The  means  bywhichweaoiuire  our  know- 
ledge of  tb«».  distance  of  objects  may  be  re- 
duced to  three, — ^the  difference  of  the  affec- 


tions of  the  optic  nerve, — ^the  different  aflbc- 
tions  of  the  muscles  employed  in  varying  the 
refracting  power  of  each  eye,  according  to  the 
distance  of  objects,  and  in  producing  that 
particular  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  two  i 
eyes,  which  directs  them  both  equally  on  the 
particular  olject,— and  thirdly,  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  distance  of  other  otrjects, 
which  form,  with  that  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, a  part  of  one  compound  perception. 

To  beffin,  then,  vrith  the  affections  of  the 
retina.  These  become  signs  of  distance  in 
two  ways, — by  the  extent  of  the  part  of  the 
retina  affected,  and  by  the  more  or  less  vivid 
affection  of  the  part 

It  is  evident,  from  the  laws  of  optics,  that, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  eye,  there  must,  when  all  other  circum- 
stances are  the  same,  be  a  difference  of  the 
extent  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light  frlls. 
This  illuminated  portion  of  the  nervous  ex- 
panse, as  supposed  to  be  instantiy  perceived, 
is  what  is  termed  the  visible  figure  of  an  ob- 
ject; and,  though  I  am  disposed  to  question 
the  knowledge  which  the  mind  is  believed  to 
acquire  of  tms  figure,  from  the  mere  sensation 
of  colour,  to  which  the  affection  of  the  retina 
gives  rise,  J  am  far  from  denying  that  the 
sensation  iteelf,  whatever  it  may  originally  be, 
will  be  different  according  to  the  extent  of 
die  retina  affected,  as  the  sensation  of  heat  is 
different  according  to  the  extent  of  the  sur- 
face, whidi  has  grown  warmer  or  colder;  or 
of  fragrance,  according  as  a  small  number  of 
odorous  particles  have  acted  on  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  organ  of  smell,  or  a  greater 
number  of  these  on  a  greater  portion  of  that 
sur&ce.  The  different  feelings,  then,  when 
more  or  less  of  the  retina  has  been  affected, 
are  capable  of  being  associated  with  other 
feelings  which  may  co-exist  with  them.  An 
olject  held  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the 
eye  affects  one  part  of  the  retina, — ^held  at 
arm*s  length,  it  i^ects  less  of  the  retina;  and 
this  difference,  not,  indeed,  as  perceived  in 
figure,  but  as  perceived  in  the  variety,  what- 
ever that  may  originally  be,  of  the  resulting 
sensation,  being  found  constant  and  uniform, 
becomes,  of  itself,  significant  of  the  distance. 

Another  mode,  in  which  the  affection  of 
the  retina  becomes  significant  of  distance,  is 
by  tiie  brightness  or  dimness  of  the  visible 
figure,  and  its  distinctness  or  indistinctness 
of  outline ;  or,  as  I  would  rather  say,  by  the 
peculiar  sensations^  without  regard  to  figure, 
which  aooon^Nuiy  those  varieties  of  Ught. 
Since,  at  a  distance,  less  light  Ms  from  ob- 
jects on  the  eye^  and  their  outiine  becomes 
less  definite,  a  new  measure  is  thus  obtained, 
in  addition  to  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
mere  diiEerenoe  in  extent  of  the  retina  affec- 
ted.  In  the  illusion  of  this  spontaneous 
measurement  consists  the  chief  magic  of  the 
painter's  art.  By  di&rent  shades  of  colour 
he  produces,  corresponding  perceptions  of  dis* 
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and  tlutt,  making  one  part  of  a  piano 
■uifaoe  teem  BMxre  renioCa  thaa  anoclier»  con- 
verts  it»  as  fcr  as  tSie  mere  eye  am  judge,  in- 
to a  cube  or  sphere,  or  any  other  lolid  whiob 
he  chooses  to  present  to  us.  By  the  indis- 
tinct outUne  which  he  giYss  to  the  snoaU 
figures  in  the  back  ground  of  a  hodsoape,  he 
Inds  us  to  consider  them  not  as  diminutive 
in  themselves,  which  we  should  conceive  them 
to  be,  i(  with  equal  smalhiess,  their  outline 
were  desrer,  but  merely  as  less  or  more  re- 
mote. He  is  thus  able  to  vary  his  figures  in 
three  ways,  to  mske  them  hrgiar  or  wnsller, 
more  or  lem  bright,  and  more  or  less  precbe- 
ly  defined ;  and,  by  unitij^  theee  vaneties  in 
various  proportions,  to  distinguish  not  merely 
what  is  laigc  tmm  what  b  smal^  but  the  di- 
minutive from  the  distant,  and  the  gigantic 
from  the  near. 

Accordingly  ws  ibid,  that,  hi  arcumstanoes 
in  which  the  medium  of  transmission  of  b^ht 
from  objects  is  much'  altered,  our  pereeptum 
of  distance  snd  ms^itude  becomes  less  soeu- 
rate*  In  a  fog,  obsiects  appear  lo  us  greatly 
magnified ;  because  the  eflbct  produced  on 
the  retina,  in  the  extent  oi  the  visible  figure, 
and  itB  <ymBess  and  indefinite  outlme,  ie  tru- 
ly the  same  as  when  a  larger  object,  in  the 
common  tftate  of  the  atmosphere,  is  seen  by 
us  at  a  distance.  From  the  ssme  principle, 
objeoti  seen  under  a  brighter  eky^  and  in 
p«rcr  air,  seem  nearer  than  they  leally  are^ 
to  those  whose  notions  of  distance  have  been 
acquired  in  a  less  happv  climate.  This  has 
been  remarked  by  tnvdieri  in  Italy»  and  pa»> 
ticular^  by  one  «  the  most  illustrious  of  those 
who  have  visil^d  that  beautiAil  country,— a 
tnveller,  whose  attention  had  been  partjcu- 
larly  turned  to  observations  of  this  sort  The 
very  acute  observer,  of  whom  I  speak,  is 
Berkeley,  in  whose  Theory  of  Vision  there 
is  to  be  found  a  very  interestii^  section,  in 
which  he  at  once  describea  this  impression 
and  accounts  for  it 

Our  affections  of  the  retina,  then,  both  in 
the  extent  of  the  nervous  expansion  affisded, 
and  in  the  species  of  affection,  afibrd  one  set 
of  feelings,  with  which  the  no^on  of  distance 
maybe  associated,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sounds  or  visual  characters  of  a  hmguage  may 
be  associated  with  the  conceptions  which  they 
denote,  or  any  other  feelings  with  any  other 
feelingf 

The  next  set  of  fieeliQgs  which  we  have  to 
consider,  in  relation  to  our  perceptioa  of  dis- 
tance, belong  to  a  dass^  of  the  imponanoe  of 
whidi  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak, 
— ^  muBCularJadmgs  .*  in  the  contraction  of 
those  muscles  which  adept  the  nice  refracting 
apparatus  in  each  eye  to  the  degree  of  refrac- 
tion necessary  for  distinct  vision  in  the  par- 
ticular  case,  and  produce  that  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  vision  to  esch  other,  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  directing  both  eyes  equally  on  the 


object  The  muscular  feefing  may  be  slight 
indeed,  bat  still  it  is  sufficient  to  modify,  in 
some  degree,  the  whole  compound  sensarioii 
of  the  sBoment  One  degree  of  oontractioti 
is  attsnded  widi  a  paicicniar  feeling;  another 
degree  with  a  diftrent  feeling ;  ai^  as  there 
sre  various  muscles  subservient  to  the  motions 
of  the  eyes^  soudc  of  whidi  sre  exerted  whil« 
others  sre  quieseent, — the  feelings  it  is  evi> 
dent,  must  vary,  not  with  the  degree  of  con- 
traction merely,  but  also  with  the  muades 
contracted.  A  certain  muscular  feeling,  how- 
ever  simple  or  complex,  accompanies  the  mete 
visual  ssnsatioa,  and  Uencb  with  it ;  and  it 
is  with  this  compound  feeling,  muscular  and 
visual,  that  the  notion  ef  distance  is  assod- 


The  muscuhr  adaptation,  however,  it  may 
be  lemaiked,  seems,  in  a  great  measure^  to 
imply  the  vety  knowledge  which  it  is  sup- 
posed  to  give ;  sioee  we  cannot,  instsntly  and 
volimtariljy,  acbpt  our  eyes  to  the  stale  neces 
saiT  for  distinct  vioon,  at  a  particular  distance, 
uniess  we  have  previously  known  thet  pu*- 
ticular  distance.  The  neoessarv  adaptation* 
however,  if  it  be  not  the  resutt  of  a  rapid 
chaiige  of  various  degrees  of  contraction  in 
each  particulBr  case,  may  depend,  not  on  our 
kBowledge  and  wiB,  but  on  an  instinctive 
connexion  of  certain  motions  with  oertsin 
feslings,  in  which  there  is  as  little  conscious- 
ness of  design,  as  in  that  very  andogous  in> 
stinct,  or  connexion  of  motionB  with  feehngs, 
which  mcresses  or  diminishes  the  (hameter  of 
the  pupil,  according  to  the  quantity  of  light 
which  IS  poured  upon  the  eye,  when  the  in- 
dividual, or  from  willing  the  contraction,  does 
not  know  even  that  such  a  contraction  haa 
taken  place. 

A  tbird  dement,  in  the  calculation  of  the 
distance  of  an  object^  is  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  distance  of  other  objects,  which 
form  together  with  it  one  compound  percep- 
tion. Thus,  when  we  look  along  a  road, 
and  observe  a  man  on  horseback,  who  has 
nearly  ^>proached  a  house  which  we  know, 
we  mve  of  course  little  difiiculty  in  deter- 
mining the  distsnce  of  the  rider.  Every  one 
must  have  felt  how  much  easier  his  judg- 
ments oi  the  distance  of  moving  objects  are, 
with  which  he  is  i 


acquainted,  than  in  a  country  which  is  new  to 
him;  and  what  aid  the  iaterpositkm  of  a  va- 
riety of  objects  gives,  even  though  we  may 
not  be  well  aoauainted  with  the  exact  extent 
and  distance  of  each.  To  an  inexperienced 
eye,  therefoie,  in  a  first  voyage,  a  ship  at  a 
diatenoe  aeems  fer  nearer  than  it  truly  is,  from 
the  absence  of  varied  intervening  otgects  in 
the  line  between.  Even  in  the  case  of  a 
river,  which  is  not  so  broad  as  to  prevent  us 
from  distinguishing  objects  on  the  opposite 
side,  it  is  with  ^iraat  difficulty  that  we  attempt 
to  guess  the  distance,  with  any  approach  to 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
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ispfose  the  breadth  of  the  river  less  than  it  I 
is,  and  consequently  the  objects  on  the  oppo- 
site back  nearer  than  they  are.  For  the  saaae 
reason,  the  horizontal  line,  in  which  innumer- 
■Ue  olgects  interrene  between  the  eye  and 
the  horaon,  appears  so  mudi  longer  than  the 
line  of  altitude  of  the  meridian,  that  the  fuk 
of  the  sky  does  not  seem  a  hemisphere,  but  a 
fitf  smaller  secment  of  a  great  sphere.  On 
this  subject,  however,  rich  as  it  is  in  fllus* 
tntion.  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
lon^.  But  I  tegret  this  the  leas,  as. the 
sub|ect  ia  one  of  those,  which,  m  the  depart- 
ment of  optics,  come  under  the  consideration 
of  one  of  my  ooUeagues,  whose  happy  genius 
has  the  art  of  describing  fully  what  the  narrow 
compass  of  his  lactures  may  have  obliged  him 
to  state  briefly  i  and  who  leaves  Httle  for 
others  to  add,  even  on  subiecto  to  which  he 
alludes  onhr  i!sr  incidental  iUustiation. 

These  few  very  slight  remarks,  however, 
wiU  be  sufficient  to  uow,  in  what  manner 
the  notion  of  distsnce  may  be  asaoeiated  with 
mere  visual  feeliugs^  that  in  themselves  ori- 
ginally involve  no  notion  of  distance,  as  the 
words  of  a  language,  which,  m  themaehres, 
either  as  sounds  or  chamctera,  involve  no>  re- 
lation to  one  ofc^t  more  than  to  another,  be- 
come instantly  significant  of  partieuiur  otoeds^ 
and  excite  emotions  of  love  or  joy,  or  hate^  or 
indignation,  like  the  very  presence  of  some 
living  friend  or  fbek 

It  has  been  very  justly  icmnrkad  that,  if 
all  men  had  uniform!  v  spoken  the  mmt  lan- 
guage^ in  every  part  of  the  worlds  it  would  bs 
difficult  for  us  not  to  think  that  there  is  a 
natural  connexion  of  our  ideas  and  the  words 
which  we  use  to  denote  them ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful,  thereforej^  that  a  similar  iUnsioR 
should  take  pbiee  with  respect  to  what  may 
be  termed  die  universal  language  of  riision ; 
since,  in  the  ease  of  risual  perception,  all  men 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  tke  same  Imguage ; 
the  same  siihaBtions  of  sight  being  to  all  tag* 
nificant  of  magnitude  and  distance.  And  it 
is  well  that  f&e  judgments  which  we  fiovm^  on 
these  importsnt  points,  are  thus  prompt  and 
spontaneous;  lor  if  we  had  to  wait  till  w» 
had  calcukted  the  distance  and  magnitude  of 
every  thinig  around  u%  by  a  mcnsurement  of 
angles,  we  should  be  cut  <A  in  our  optical 
career,  before  we  eould,  with  all  our  geome- 
try, detemine,  with  predsien,  whether  the 
tlungs  which  we  needed<  most,  or  the  objects 
of  greatest  peril  to  us,  were  ten  ore  thousand 
paces  (Sstsnt,  and  whether  they  wsere  ol  the 
bulk  of  s  molehill  or  of  a  monntam* 

A  miniature  image  of  the  objects  which  we 
see^  is  pictured  on  the  retina  iik  an  inverted 
position;  and  though  an  image  is  pictured  in 
each  e^,  we  see  not  two  ofagects  but  on& 
To  philosophers,  who  are  even  more  expert 
in  finding  mysteries  than  in  solving  them,  this 
single  vision  of  the  erect  object,  frnn  a  double 
image  of  the  object  inverted,  has  usually  seem- 


ed very  mysterious;  and  yet  there  b  really 
no&ing  in  it  at  all  mvsterious  to  any  one  who 
has  leaned  to  consider  how  much  of  the  vi- 
sual pereeptioo  is  referable  to  association.  If 
the  hght,  reflected.from  a  single  ol^ect  toudi- 
ed  by  us,  had  produced  not  two  merely,  but 
two  thoussnd  separate  images  in  our  eyes, 
erect  or  inverted,  or  in  any  intermediate  de- 
gree ol  inclination,  the  visual  feeling  thus  ex- 
cited, however  complex,  would  still  have  ac- 
companied the  touoi  of  a  single  object ;  and 
if  only  it  had  aeoompanied  it  uniformly,  the 
sinije  object  would  have  been  suggested  by 
it,  prerisdy  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now 
suggested  by  the  particukr  visoal  feeling  that 
attends  the  present  double  inverted  image. 
To  this  supposed  anomaly  in  the  language  of 
vision,  a  perfect  anakgy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  most  obvious  cases  oi  common  hmgoage. 
The  mo  words  he  amquend,  excite  exactly 
the  ssme  notion  as  the  ringle  Latm  word 
vtett;  and  if  any  hmguage  were  so  para- 
phtastic  as  to  employ  ten  words  for  the  same 
purpose,  there  would  be  no  great  reason  foe 
philosophic  wonder  at  the  unity  of  the  notion 
suggested  by  so  man^  words.  The  two  ima- 
ges of  the  single  object,  in  the  arbitnury  km- 
guage  of  risoal  perception,  are,  as  it  were, 
two  words  signifieant  of  one  notion. 

Whatever  the  shnple  original  sensation  of 
vision  may  be,  then,  it  is  citable  of  being 
associBted  wid^  other  Botions,  so  as  to  be- 
eome  signifieant  of  them.  Bud  to  what  does 
the  simple  original  sensation  itself  amount? 
Is  it  mere  cokwr,-— or  is  it  something  more  ? 

The  universal  opinion  of  phikoophers  is, 
tint  it  is  not  colour  mesriy  vimidi  it  involves, 
bttt  extenrion  also» — that  there  is  a  visible 
figwe,  as  well  as  a  tangible  figure,— and  that 
the  visible  figure  invobes,  in  our  instant  origi- 
nal perception,  superficial  length  and  breadth 
as  the  tangible  figure,  which  we  learn  to  see, 
involves  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  u%  at  present,  to 
separate^  in  the  sensation  of  viabn,  the  colour 
from  the  extension,  I  admit ;  thou|^  not  more 
completely  impossible^  thsn  it  is  for  us  to  look 
on  ^  thousand  feet  of  a  meadow,  and  to  per- 
ceive only  the  small  indi  of  greenness  on  our 
retnui ;  and  the  one  iisipossibility,  as  much  as 
the  Qthsr,  I  conosive  to  arise  only  from  inti- 
mate aHsecistion,  subsequent  te  the  original 
sensations  <d  sight.  Nor  do  I  denv,  diat  a 
certain  part  of  the  lerina, — which,  being  li- 
mited, must  therefeea  have  figunv— is  affec- 
ted by  the  nys  of  fig^t  that  fell  on  it,  as  a 
certain  breadth  of  nervous  expanse  is  affected 
in  all  the  odier  oi^ms.  I  contend  oidy^  that 
the  peroratioik  of  thfe  limited  figure  of  die 
portion  of  the  retina  affected^  doea  not  enter 
into  the  sensation  itself  more  than,  in  our 
sensations  of  any  other  species,  thero  is  a 
pereeptaon  of  the  nervous  breadth  affected. 

The  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure 
has  been  assumed  as  indisputable,  rather  thap 
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attempted  to  be  proyecl,--«i,  before  the  time 
of  "Bei^lej,  the  immediate  visual  peroeption 
<tf  distance,  and  of  the  three  dimensions  of 
matter,  was  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  be 
without  any  need  of  proof ; — and  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  refer  to  arguments  on  the 
subject.  I  presume,  however,  that  the  rea- 
sons, which  have  led  to  this  belief,  of  the  im- 
mediate perception  of  a  figure  termed  visible, 
as  distinguished  from  that  tangible  figure, 
which  we  learn  to  see,  are  the  foUovnng  two, 
—die  onlv  reasons  which  I  can  even  imagine, 
— that  it  IS  absolutely  impossible,  in  our  pre- 
sent sensations  of  sight,  to  sepente  colour 
from  extension, — and  that  there  are,  in  fact, 
a  certain  length  and  breadth  of  the  retina,  on 
.which  the  light  ialls. 

With  respect  to  the  firat  of  these  aigu- 
ments,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  those  who 
contend  for  the  immediate  perception  of  visi- 
ble figure,  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to 
tefer  to  our  original  feelings,  and  that  we  can 
speak,  with  absolute  certsinty,  only  of  our 
present  feelings,  or,  at  least,  of  those  which 
we  remember,  as  belonging  to  a  period  long 
afbr  our  first  sensations. 

What  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  originally 
separable,  we  cannot,  then,  determine.  But 
what,  even  now,  is  die  species  of  extension, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  our  visual 
perceptions,  to  separate  from  colour?  Is  there 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  a  percepdon  of 
visible  figure,  corresponding  with  the  affected 
portion  of  the  redna, — or  is  not  the  super- 
ficial magnitude,  and  the  only  magnitude^ 
which  we  connect  with  colour,  in  any  case, 
the  very  superficial  magnitude  which  we  term 
tangible, — a  magnitude,  that  does  not  depend 
on  the  diameter  of  the  redna,  but  is  vanous- 
ly  greater  or  less,  depending  only  on  the 
magnitude  and  distance  of  the  external  ob- 
ject. 

The  mere  length  and  breadth,  then,  which 
we  cannot  separate  from  colour,  are  not  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  figure  termed  visi- 
ble,— ^for  of  the  perception  of  diese  limited 
dimensions  we  have  no  consciousness, — but 
the  length,  and  breadth  that  are  truly  tangi- 
ble; and  there  is  not  a  single  moment  of 
visual  percepdon,  in  which  the  slightest  evi- 
dence is  afibrded  by  our  consciousness  of  that 
difficulty  of  sepaiadon,  with  respect  to  the 
affiBcted  pordon  of  the  expanse  of  the  redna, 
on  which  the  supposed  argument,  as  to  the 
percepdon  of  visible  figure,  is  founded. 

Even  though  the  superficial  dimensions  of 
.ength  and  breadth,  connected  with  colour  in 
vision,  were  those  of  the  figured  redna  affec- 
ted, and  were  necessariljr  limited  to  its  small 
expanse,  there  would  still  be  no  greater  im- 
possibility of  separadiig  the  colour  from  mere 
length  and  breadth  in  vinon,  than  of  separat- 
ing it  from  the  triple  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  and  the  argument. 


therefore,  if  it  had  any  Ibree,  would  be  < 
ly  applicable  to  these. 

I  open  my  eyes,  in  the  light  of  day,  with  a 
wide  landscape  around  me.  I  have  a  sensa- 
don,  or  perception,  of  variedes  of  colour,  and 
of  all  the  dimensions  of  matter.  I  cannot  se- 
parate the  colour  frY>m  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  trunk  of  a  laige  oak  before  me ;  but 
equally  impossible  is  it  for  me,  to  separate 
the  colour  from  the  convexity  and  the  magni- 
tude; and,  from  this  equal  impossibility,  I 
might  conclude,  with  equal  force,  that  the 
perception  of  the  convexity  and  the  magni- 
tude is  immediate  and  original,  ay  the  per- 
ception of  mere  lensth  and  breadth.  Where 
all  things  are  equid,  we  cannot  jusdy  deny 
to  one  what  we  allow  to  another.  He  who 
affirms,  that,  in  looking  at  a  sphere,  he  can 
separate,  as  elements  of  his  sensation,  the 
colour  and  the  convexity,  may  be  allowed  to 
use  this  aq^ument  of  impossibility,  as  proof  of 
original  connexion,  in  the  other  case.  But  it 
is  only  a  person  so  privileged  by  nature, — and 
where  is  such  a  person  to  be  found  ? — ^who 
can  fiurly  use  it. 

We  are  able,  indeed, — not  while  we  con- 
tinue to  look  at  the  sphere,  but  with  a  sort 
of  mental  effort, — afterwards  to  separate  the 
colour  from  the  convexity,  and  to  imagine  the 
same  colour  united  with  any  odier  surftce, 
plane  or  concave :  the  reason  of  which  is 
very  evident  Our  sensation  of  colour  has 
not  been  uniformly  associated  with  one  spedes 
of  exteinon,  but  with  all  its  varieties ;  and 
may,  therefore,  be  suggested  in  possible  co>- 
existenoe  with  alL  In  all  these  varieties, 
however,  two  dimensions  have  been  constant- 
ly implied ;  and,  therefore,  the  assodadon  of 
colour  with  these  is  complete  and  indissolu- 
ble. If  every  sur&ce  in  nature  had  been  con- 
vex, it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we 
should  have  found  the  same  difficulty,  in  at- 
tempting to  separate  colour  from  convexity, 
which  we  now  find  in  attempting  to  separate 
it  from  mere  length  and  breadth. 

It  is  the  same,  in  various  other  affections 
of  the  mind,  as  in  our  sensations.  There  are 
feelings,  which  we  cannot  separate  from  oUier 
feelings,  and  which,  we  yet  know,  must  have 
been  originally  separate.  I  might  refer  to 
the  silent  growth  and  maturity  of  almost 
every  passion,  of  which  the  mind  is  suscep- 
tible. But  diere  is  sufficient  proof  even  m 
affections  which  seem  instantaneous.  The 
mother,  when  she  looks  at  her  babe,  cannot 
behold  it  without  feeUngs  very  diffisrent  from 
those  which  the  same  form  and  colour,  in 
another  in&nt,  would  have  excited ;  and  yet, 
impossible  as  it  is  to  separate,  in  this  case, 
the  mere  visual  sensation  from  that  emotion 
of  happy  and  instant  fondness  which  accom- 
panies i^  there  is  surely  no  natural  connexion 
of  the  emotion,  with  the  mere  length,  and 
breadth,  and  colour. 
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The  nnpoflribility  of  lepantmg  die  sensa- 
tion of  colouir  from  the  notion  of  extension, 
it  appears,  then,  is  not  a  deeisiye  proof  of  an 
origmal  connexion  of  these ;  for,  if  it  were 
decisire,  it  would  prove  still  more  ;«and  we 
might,  from  this  alone,  asserti  with  equal 
confidence,  the  original  visual  perception  of 
three  dimensions,  as  that  of  two,  and  of  the 
magnitade  and  figure,  which  we  term  tangible, 
as  mudi  as  of  those  which  we  have  chosen 
to  term  visible.  It  is  surely  as  little  possi- 
ble for  us,  when  we  open  our  eyes  on  some 
wide  and  magnifieent  landscape,  to  separate 
the  colour,  as  a  mere  visual  sensation,  from 
the  field,  the  mountain,  the  forest,  the  stream, 
the  akj,  as  to  separate  it  from  the  half  inch, 
or  inch  of  our  retina,  of  the  perception  of 
which  we  have  no  consciousness  in  any  case ; 
and  it  is  too  much  for  those,  who  deny  the 
immediate  perception  of  those  greater  mag- 
nitudes, to  mge,  in  proof  of  the  necessary 
original  perception  of  this  inch  or  half  inch, 
what,  it  valid  in  an^  respect,  must  establish 
DO  las  the  proposition  which  they  denj  than 
the  pra]po6ition  which  they  affirm. 

But,  it  will  be  said  there  is  truly  a  certam 
figure  of  the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the 
light  fidls.  The  &ct  is  undeniable.  But 
the  question  is,  not  whether  such  a  figure 
exist,  but  whether  the  perception  of  the  figure 
necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  sensation. 
The  brain,  and  nervous  system  in  general, 
are  of  a  certain  form,  when  they  are  afiiected 
in  any  manner.  But  it  does  not,  therefore, 
follow,  as  the  fact  sufficiently  shows,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  form  constitutes  any  part 
of  the  changefril  feeling  of  the  moment*  To 
confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  mere 
senses  :  it  is  not  in  the  oigan  of  sight  only 
that  the  nervous  matter  is  of  a  certain  shape ; 
it  is  eiqpended  into  some  shape  or  other,  in 
every  oigan.  When  t])e  whole,  or  a  pert, 
therefore,  of  the  oMactorv  organ,  is  affected 
by  the  rays  of  odour,  if  I  may  so  term  them, 
we  might,  with  exactly  the  same  ground  for 
our  bdief,  suppose,  tliat  the  knowledge  of  a 
certun  extension  must  accompany  the  finig- 
rance,  because  a  certain  nervous  expanse  is, 
in  diis  case,  afiected,  as  that  the  notion  of  a 
certain  extension  must,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  for  the  same  reason  alone^  accompany 
the  sensation  of  colour.  It  is  because  the 
same  light  which  acts  upon  the  organ  of  one 
person  may  be  made  visible  to  another,  that 
we  conceive  it  more  peculiarly  to  be  figured, 
as  it  were,  on  the  nervous  expanse,  when  it 
IS  not  in  itself  truly  more  figured  than  the 
number  of  coexisting  particles  of  odour,  which 
aflect  the  nerve  of  smelL  We  cannot  ex- 
hibit the  parddes  of  odour,  however,  acting 
on  the  nostril  of  any  one.  But,  when  the 
eve  is  dissected  from  its  oibit,  we  can  show 
the  image  of  a  luminous  body  distinctly  form- 


ed upon  the  retina.  We,  the  observers  of 
the  oissected  eye,  have  thus  a  clearer  notion 
of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nervous 
matter  affected  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  But  it  is  not  in  the  dissected  eye 
that  vision  takes  place ;  and  as  the  living 
eye  and  the  livmg  nostrils  are  alike  affected 
in  more  than  one  phvsical  point,  we  must 
surely  admit,  that,  m  both  cases,  and  in  both 
caaes  equally,  a  certain  length  and  breadth 
are  affected,  and  that  there  is  an  olfiutory 
figure  as  trulv  as  a  visible  figure.  The  mere 
visibility  of  tne  image  to  another  person  can- 
not alter  the  nature  of  the  organic  affection 
itself  to  the  sentient  individual.  If  the  ol- 
fiictory  figure  be  not  neceaaarily  accompanied 
with  the  perception  of  extension,  there  is  no 
stronger  reason,  anriari,  to  suppose  that  what 
is  termed  the  visible  figure,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sinular  afiection  of  a  nervous 
expanse,  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected. 

These  arguments,  however,  thoi^  they 
seem  to  me  to  invalidate  completely  the  only 
arguments  which  I  can  imagine  to  be  urged 
in  support  of  our  original  perception  of 
figure  by  the  eye,  are  negative  only.  But 
there  is  also  a  positive  argument^  which, 
seems  to  me  truly  decisive,  against  the  sup- 
posed necessary  perception  of  visible  figure, 
that  it  implies  the  blending  of  things  which 
cannot  be  blended.  If  the  mere  visual  sen- 
sation of  colour  imply,  in  itself  no  figure, 
I  can  conceive  it  to  be  blended  with  any 
figure ;  but  not  so,  if  it  imply,  in  itself,  a 
fixed  definite  figure,  so  essential  to  the  very 
sensation  of  the  colour,  that,  without  it,  the 
colour  could  not  for  a  single  moment  be  per- 
ceived. During  the  whole  time,  then,  in 
which  I  am  gazing  on  a  wide  landsoqie, 
there  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  contend  for  the  necessary  perception  of 
visible  figure,  not  colour  merely,  but  a  cer- 
tain smaU  colomed  expanse  of  definite  out- 
line constantly  perceived,  since,  without 
this,  colour  itself  could  not  be  perceived; 
and,  during  all  this  time,  there  is  also  a  no- 
tion of  a  figure  of  a  verv  Afferent  kind,  of 
three  dimensions,  and  of  magnitude  almost 
infinitely  greater,  combined,  not  with  colour 
merely,  but  with  the  same  coloured  expanse. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  possible  com- 
bination of  diese  forms  and  magnitudes,  since 
it  is  the  colour  which  we  perceive  that  is 
blended  with  the  tangible  magnitudes  sug- 
^[ested.  .  Now,  thoug^  there  are  certain  feel, 
mgs  which  may  coexist  and  unite,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  others  which  cannot  be 
so  blended.  I  may  combine,  for  example, 
my  notion  of  a  plane  or  convex  sur&ce,  with 
my  notion  of  whiteness  or  blueness,  hard- 
ness or  softnessy  roughness  or  smoothness ; 
but  I  cannot  blend  my  notions  of  these  two 
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•nr&ces,  thepkin  Mid  the  eoDTo^  IB  one  siir- 
fM*e,  both  pkiB  and  coirrez^  more  tkaii  I  ean 
tkiidc  of  a  whole  which  is  lew  than  a  fraction 
of  itaelf,  or  a  squaare,  of  which  the  aides  are 
not  equal,  and  tiie  angles  equal  only  todiree 
right  angles.  The  nme  bkw  or  whke  sur<- 
fuce  cannot  mpptn  to  me,  then,  at  once  phun 
and  conTex,  as  it  most  do  if  there  be  a  visi- 
ble figure  of  one  exact  ontliae  eoexisting  with 
the  tactual  figure  which  is  of  a  difleeent  ont- 
line ;  nor,  even  though  Ae  sorfitee  were  in 
bodi  oases  phun,  can  it  appear  to  me,  at  the 
«me  moment,  hall  an  indi  sqoare  and  many 
feet  square.  All  this  nrast  be  done,  how- 
ever, as  often  as  we  open  oar  eyes,  if  theie 
be  tnily  any  perception  of  visible  figure  coex- 
isting with  nie  mere  suggestions  of  touch. 
The  visible  figure  of  the  ^here^  on  which  I 
fix  mj  gate,  is  said  to  be  a  pkne  of  two  di- 
mensions inseparable  from  colour,  and  ifais 
mseparable  colour  must  yet  be  combined 
with  the  sphere,  which  I  perceive  distinctly 
to  be  convex.  According  t»  the  common 
dieory,  oierefore,  it  is  at  once,  to  my  per- 
ception, convex  and  plain  ;  and,  if  the  sphere 
be  a  huge  one,  it  ia  perceivec^  at  the  same 
moment,  to  be  a  sphere  of  many  feet  in  ^ 
ameter,  and  a  plain  drcdarsimee  of  the  di- 
ameter of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  ass 
don  of  so  skHMe  a  coBibBUition  of  ineongrui- 
ties  would,  inmjL  require  some  powerful 
arguments  to  justify  it ;  yet  it  has  oeen  as- 
serted, not  merely  without  positive  evidence, 
as  if  not  standing  in  need  of  any  proo(  but 
in  absolute  opposition  to  our  coasciousneas ; 
and  the  only  arguments  whidl  we  can  even 
imagine  to  be  urged  for  it,  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  no  weight,  or  would  lend  as  much 
to  prove  the  original  visual  pereeption  of  tai>- 
giUe  figures,  as  of  the  figure  that  is  termed 
visible* 

Is  it  not  at  least  more  probable,  thevefo^ 
that  dMii^lv  lilDo  the  partides  (rf  odour  when 
they  act  vqpon  our  noetrilsy  tfie  rayi  of  light 
affect  a  portioa  oi  the  redna,  so  as  to  pro- 
dace  en  it  an  image,  vrfaich,  if  the  eye  were 
aeparatedf  from  its  orbi^  and  its  coats  dioseef- 
eo,  might  be  s  distinct  visible  figure  to  the 
eye  of  another  observer;  this  iSgnre  of  the 
portion  of  the  reCiMaibcte^  onten^  as  little 
into  the  simple,  origiud  sensation  of  sights 
as  tile  figure  of  the  portion  of  the  olfiictofy 
nervous  expanse,  when  it  is  sABcted,  entsn 
into  the  .sensation  of  smefl?— and  that, 
when  the  simple  aiiection  of  sig^  is  blended 
vriik  the  ideas  of  soggestion»  m  what  are 
termed  the  acquired  perecptions  of  vision,  as, 
for  eaample,  in  the  perceptien  of  a  spheiu,  it 
IS  colour  only  whidl  is  blended  with  the  Isrge 
convexity,  and  not  a  small  coloured  plane  ?«^ 
which  nnall  coloured  plane  beiiig'  neces8»- 
rily  Umited  in  eoEtent  and  Ibrm,  so  as  never 
to  be  Uuser  tfam  the  retina  itsd^  cannot 
blend  with  various  forms  and  magnitudes, 


and  which,  if  it  could  even  be  supposed  to 
constitute  a  port  of  the  convexity  of  a  sphere 
percerred  }n  us,  stiH  eouM  not  diffuse  its 
own  hmited  and  inseparable  colour  over  the 
whole  magnitude  of  the  sphere. 

I  have  stated  to  yon  my  own  opinion  with 
respect  to  visine  ^ure ;  sn  ovniion  wfaioi, 
to  myself  I  confess,  appears  slmost  certain, 
or  at  least  fior  more  probaible  than  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  has  no  evidence 
in  our  consciousness  at  any  one  moment  of 
vision  to  support  it.  But,  on  suhjects  of 
this  kind,  wnidi  are  m  themselves  so  verv 
subtile,  and,  therefixe,  so  liable  to  error,  I 
must  beg  yon,  at  afl  times,  and  especiBuy 
when  the  opposite  aentament  has  the  aatho- 
rity  of  genoal  bdief,  te  consider  any  opnnon 
^raoch  I  msfy  sirinnit  to  you,  as  offered  more 
to  yoor  refiection  ^ban  for  your  passive  s- 
dopCion  of  it  If  I  wish  you,  revoendv,  m- 
deed,  but  still  freely,  to  weigh  the  evidence 
of  doctrines  of  phUosophy,  wiucfa  are  sanc- 
tioned even  by  the  greatest  names  of  every 
sge^  I  must  wish  yon  still  morey  because  it 
will  be  sdH  more  y<mr  dutv,  to  we^  well 
the  evidence  of  opinions  that  come  to  you 
with  no  other  aiimority  lliatt  that  of  owe  very 
fa&ible  individuaL 

In  looidng'  back  on  the  senses  whidi  we 
have  been  considering^  what  a  boundless  field 
do  we  seem  already  to  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  traverse !  and,  how  adnursbte  would 
the  mind  have  been,  even  though  it  had  been 
capable  of  no  other  office  than  th8tofzepr&' 
senting,  in  the  union  of  afl  its  sensstions,  as 
in  a  Eving  mirror  of  the  universe^  the  splen- 
did conceptions  of  the  great  Being  who  form 
ed  it ;  or,  rather,  of  creating  anew  in  itself, 
that  very  universe  which  it  represents  and 
admires! 
Such  is  the  power  of  die  senses ;— of 

• 
•^-««  MOMSr  tbst  iBlurit  «arth  nd  hnwos, 
Ki4«7  tiMvadoiwitehM  NaCuro  ytakto  »— 
Far  n6Ner,  give  (lie  dch«t  Che7  eqjoy ; 
Giv»  tMl»  to  frutti,  nd  hmBODy  lo  f~ 
TlMk  ndlMt  bMSM  to-nU.  and  foM.  .^ 
Take  In  atonoethe  landacape  of  Ae  waM, 
At  a  tnall  tads^whieh  a  grAn  m%ht  doae, 
ABd  half  cnala  fh«  woMtaooa  wiaiU  they  sac 
But  for  die  magic  OEgaifi  poiwcrfiil  diann. 
Earth  were  a  mde,  ttnooloared  cbaoa  Hfll  r— 
Like  Mflaift  Sreb  wben  nulng  on  the  lah». 


LfiCTURK  XXZ. 

HDIOEY  OF  OFDnOM  BEOAEDINO 
FBBCEITIDN* 

Gentlemen,!  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  broiiglit 
to  a  conclusion  my  remarks  on  Vision,  with 
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an  inqiiiry  iiitb  the  justaets  of  the  univecni 
belieC  tbrf  '     ' 


this 


tlHt,  ID  tlie  percepdoo  of  objecti  by 
le,  thefe  ate  two  modificirtioDs  of  ez- 
%  visible  as  wdl  as  a  tangible  fi- 
gure;    the  one  originally  and   immediate- 
ly perceived  by  the  eye,  the  other  suggest, 
cd  by  Ibnaer  eiperienofe.*    I  stated,  at  con- 
sidenble  length,  some  aignments  which  in- 
duee  me  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  uni- 
venal  doctnne,  tfai^  in  vHiat  are  termed  the 
acquired  perei^oos  of  sight,  there  is  not 
this  aoion  of  two  separate  figiuea  of  different 
dimeiiaions,  which  osnnot  be  combined  with 
each  other,  more  then  the  mathemstiml  con- 
ceptions of  a  square  and  a  eiide  can  be  eom- 
bined  in  the  oonoeption  of  one  simple  fi- 
gure;   that  the  original  sensations  of  eo- 
lour,    though,  like  die  sensations  of  smell 
or  taste,  end  every  other  species  of  sensa- 
ticm  maog  torn  affections  of  definite  por- 
tions of  nervous  substsnce,  do  not  involve 
the  peseeption  of  this  definite  outline,  more 
than  mere  ficagnnce  or  sweetness,  but  that 
the  colour  is  pererived  by  us  as  figured,  only 
in  eonaequenoe  of  being  blended  by  intimate 
aaeociations  with  the  feelings  commonly  as- 
cribed to  toudu     Philosophers,  indeed  have 
admitted,  or  at  least  must  admit,  that  we 
have  no  oonsdousness  of  that  whidi  they  yet 
suppose  to  be  constantly  tiking  place,  and 
that  the  only  figure  which  does  truly  seem 
to  usy  in  vision,  to  be  combined  with  colour, 
la  that  which  they  term  tangible ;  that,  for 
example,  we  cannot  look  at  a  colooied  sphere^ 
of  four  feet  diameter,  without  perceiving  a 
coloured  figure^  widdi  is  that  of  a  sphere  feur 
feet  in  diameter,  and  not  a  plmn  circular  sur- 
feoe  of  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch ;  yet, 
thou^  we  have  no  consciousness  of  pereeiv- 
ing  any  such  small  coloured  eirde,  and  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  pereeption 
takes  place,  they  still  contend,  without  any 
evidence   whatever,   that  we  see  at  every 
moment  ifbaX  we  do  not  remember  to  have 


After  our  very  full  discussion  of  the  gene- 
ral phenomena  of  perception,  as  common  to 
all  oar  senses,  and  as  peculiariy  modified  in  the 
different  tribes  of  our  sensations,  I  might  now 
quit  a  subject,  to  which  its  primary  interest 
as  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  hss  led  me  to 

Sty,  pprhaps,  a  disproportionate  attention, 
ut  beside  the  theories,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  our  general  inquiry  has  incidentally 
led  us,  there  are  some  h3fpothetical  opinions 
on  the  subiect,  of  which  it  is  necessary  that 
vou  should  know  at  least  the  outline ;  not 
Decanse  they  throw  any  reel  light  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  pereeption,  but  because,  extrava- 
gantly hypothetical  as  they  are»  they  are  yet 
the  opuiicNis  of  philosophers,  whose  emi- 
nence, in  other  respects,  renden  indispenta- 
Ue  some  slight  knowledge  even  of  their  very 
errors. 


In  reviewing  these  hypotheses,  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  that  doc- 
trine of  causation,  which  I  before  illustrat- 
ed at  great  leneth,  and  which  I  trust,  thera- 
fore,  1  may  safely  take  for  grsnted  that  you 
have  not  forgotten. 

In  sensation,  I  consider  the  feeling  of  the 
mind  to  be  the  simple  effect  of  the  presence 
of  the  object ;  or,  at  least,  of  some  change 
which  the  presence  of  the  object  produces  in 
the  seniMxnal  organ.  The  drject  has  the 
power  of  affecting  the  mind ;  the  mind  is 
susceptible  of  bemff  affected  by  the  object, 
—that  is  to  say,  when  the  organ,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  the  external  ob- 
ject, exists  in  a  certain  stale,  the  affection  of 
ihe  mind  immediately  follows.  If  the  ob- 
ject were  absent  in  mj  particular  case,  the 
mind  would  not  exist  m  the  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  senmtion  produced  by  it ;  and, 
if  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  had  been 
different,  the  olject  might  have  existed  as 
now  without  amr  subsequent  sensation.  In 
all  this  series  of  mere  disnges,  or  aflfections, 
in  consequence  of  certsin  other  preceding 
changes  or  affections,  though  a  part  of  the 
series  be  material  and  anomer  part  mental, 
there  is  truly,  as  I  have  repeatedly  remarked 
to  pou,  no  more  mystery  tnan  in  any  other 
senes  of  changes,  in  which  the  series  is  not 
in  matter  and  mhid  successively,  but  exclu- 
sively in  one  or  the  other.  There  is  a  change 
of  state  of  one  substance,  in  consequence  of 
a  change  of  some  sort  in  snother  substsnce ; 
and  this  mere  seouence  of  change  sl^  change 
is  all  which  we  know  in  either  case.  The 
same  Almighty  Being  who  fiormed  the  va- 
rious substances  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  matter,  formed  also  the  substance  to 
which  we^pve  the  name  of  mind  ;  and  the 
aualitiea  with  which  he  coidowed  them, 
for  those  gracious  ends  which  he  intend- 
ed them  to  answer,  are  mere  susceptibi- 
lities of  change,  by  which,  in  certain  drcum- 
stances,  they  begin  immediately  to  exist  in 
different  slates.  The  weight  of  a  body  is 
its  tendency  to  other  bodies,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  masses  and  distsnoes ; — ^in  this  in- 
stance  the  quality  may  be  said  to  be  strictly 
materiaL  The  greenness  or  redness,  as- 
cribed to  certain  rays  of  light,  are  words  ex* 
pressive  merdy  of  disnges  thit  srise  in  the 
mhid  when  these  rays  are  present  on  the  re* 
tina ; — ^m  this  ease,  the  quality,  though  as- 
cribed to  the  material  rsys  ss  sntecedent,  in- 
volves the  oonsiderBtion  of  a  certain  change 
of  state  in  the  mind  which  they  affect.  But 
the  greenness  or  redness,  though  involving  the 
consideration  both  of  mind  affected  and  mat- 
ter iffbctinff,  is  not  leas  conceivable  by  us  as 
a  quality  of  matter  than  the  weight,  which 
also  involves  the  considention  of  two  sub- 
stances, affecting  and  affected,  thongh  both 
go  under  the  name  of  matter  alone.     All  the 
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nequenoei  of  phenomena  are  mysterioiu,  or 
none  are  so. 

It  18  wonderful  that  the  presence  of  a  load- 
stone should  cause  a  piece  of  iron  to  bd- 
proach  it;  and  that  the  presence  of  the 
moon,  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens, 
should  be  continua]l)r  altering  the  relatiTe 
tendencies  of  all  the  particles  of  our  earth. 
In  like  manner,  it  is,  mdeed,  wonderful  that 
a  state  of  our  bodihr  organs  should  be  f<^ow- 
ed  by  a  change  of  state  of  the  mind,  or  a 
state  of  our  mmd  by  a  change  of  state  of  our 
bodily  oigans ;  but  it  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  that  matter  should  act  on  distant  mat- 
ter, or  that  one  affection  of  the  mind  should 
be  followed  br  snother  affection  of  the  mind, 
smce  all  which  we  know  in  either  case,  when 
matter  acts  upon  matter,  or  when  it  acts  up- 
on mind,  is,  tnat  a  certsm  chance  of  one  sub- 
stance has  followed  a  certain  dhan^  of  ano- 
ther substance,-— a  change  which,  m  all  cir- 
cumstances enctly  simikr,  it  is  expected  by 
us  to  follow  again.  We  haye  experience  of 
this  sequence  of  dianges  alike  in  both  cases ; 
and,  but  for  experience,  we  could  not  in  ei- 
ther case  have  predicted  it. 

This  view  of  causation,  however, — as  not 
more  unintdligible  in  the  reciprocal  sequen- 
ces of  events  m  matter  and  mind  thnn  in 
their  sepaiate  sequences, — could  not  occur 
to  pthilosophers  while  they  retained  their  my- 
sterious belief  of  secret  links,  connecting 
every  observed  antecedent  witii  its  observed 
consequent ;  since  mind  and  matter  seemed, 
by  th^  very  nature,  unsusceptible  of  any 
such  common  bondage.  A  peculiar  difficul- 
ty, therefore,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  was 
felt  in  the  endeavour  to  account  for  their  mu- 
tual successions  of  phenomena,  which  va- 
nishes when  the  necessity  of  an^  connecting 
links  in  causation  is  shown  to  be  fidsely  as- 
sumed. 

In  their  views  of  perception,  therefore,  as 
a  mental  effect  produced  by  a  material  cause, 
philosophers  ^>pear  to  have  been  embarrass- 
ed by  two  great  difficulties  :*-^the  produc- 
tion of  this  effect  by  remote  olpects,  as  whoi 
we  look  at  the  sun  and  stars,  in  their  almost 
inconceivable  distances  above  our  heads; 
and  the  production  of  this  eflfect  by  a  sub- 
stance, which  has  no  common  property  that 
renders  it  capable  of  being  linked  wiw  the 
mind  in  the  manner  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  causation.  These  two  supposed 
difficulties  appear  to  me  to  have  led  to  all 
the  wild  hypotheses  that  have  been  ad^unced 
iMath  respect  to  perception. 

The  former  of  these  difficulties, — in  the 
remoteness  of  the  oliject  perceiyed,^-even 
though  the  principle  had  not  been  £dse  which 
supposes  that  a  change  crinnot  take  place  in 
any  substance  in  consequence  of  the  change 
of  position  of  a  distant  object,-»a  principle 


which  the  gravitation  of  every  atom  dis- 
proves,— arose,  it  b  evident,  from  fidse  views 
of  the  real  objects  of  perception.  It  was  or. 
this  account  that  I  was  at  some  pains,  when 
we  entered  on  our  inquiry  into  tne  nature  of 
perception,  to  show  the  nitilit^  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  naade  of  objects  that  act 
immediately  on  the  senses,  and  those  which 
act  on  them  through  a  medium, — the  medium, 
in  this  case,  as  light  in  vision,  and  die  vi- 
bnling  air  in  sound,  being  the  real  object  of 
the  particular  sense, — and  the  reference  to  a 
more  remote  (^ect  being  the  result  not  of 
the  simple  original  sensation,  but  of  know- 
ledge previously  acquired. 

The  mistake  as  to  the  real  object  of  per 
oeption,  and  the  supposed  difficulty  of^  ac- 
tion at  a  distance,  must  have  had  very  con- 
sidersble  influence  in  jMrodudng  the  Peripa- 
tetic doctrine  of  perception  "by  species,  of 
which  the  cumbrous  machinery  seems  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  contrivance  for 
destroying^  as  it  were,  the  distance  between 
I  the  senses- and  the  objects  that  were  suppos- 
ed to  act  on  them.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, every  object  is  continually  throwing  off 
certain  shiuiowy  films  or  resemblanoes  of  it- 
self, which  may  be  directly  present  to  our  or- 
'  pms  of  sense,  at  whatever  distance  the  ob- 
jects may  be  from  which  they  fk)wed.  These 
<  species  or  phantasms,  the  belief  of  the  sepa 
rate  existence  of  which  must  have  been  grnt 
ly  fiivoured  by  another  tenet  of  the  ssme 
schod,  vrith  respect  to  form  as  essentially 
distinct  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  u- 
nited,  vrere  supposed  to  be  transmitted,  in  a 

I  manner  which  tnere  was  no  sreat  anxiety  to 
explain,  to  the  brain  and  to  the  mind  itsel/l 

I I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  process  by  which 
these  sensible  spedes,  throui^  the  interven- 

I  tion  of  what  were  termed  the  active  and  pas 
I  sive  intellect,  were  said  to  become,  at  last, 
I  intelligible  spedes,  so  as  to  be  objects  of  our 
I  understandiiw.  It  is  with  the  mere  sensi- 
tive port  of  the  process  that  we  have  at  pre- 
sent anjr  concern ;  and  in  this,  of  itself,  there 
is  sufficient  absurdity,  without  tzadng  sll  the 
further  modifications,  of  which  the  sbsurdity 
is  capable,  if  I  may  speak  so  lightly  of  fdUes 
that  have  a  name,  which  lor  more  than  s 
thousand  years,  was  the  most  yenerable  of 
human  namea,  to  pass  them  current  as  wis- 
dom,— and  which  were  recdved  and  honour- 
ed as  wisdom  by  the  wise  of  so  many  gene- 
rations. 

I  cannot  pay  you  so  very  poor  a  compli- 
ment, as  to  suppose  it  necessary  to  employ 
a  nngle  moment  of  your  time  in^  confuting 
j  what  is  not  only  a  mere  hypothesis,  (ajd  •" 
I  hypothesis  which  leaves  aU  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  perception  predsdy  as  before,)  hut 
which,  even  as  an  hypothesis,  is  sbsdutcjy 
mconcdvable.     If  vision  had  been  our  only 
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lense,  we  m^ht,  perhaps,  have  undentood, 
at  least,  what  was  meant  by  the  species  that 
dlrecdy  produce  our  visual  images.  But 
what  is  the  phantasm  of  a  sound  or  an  odour? 
or  what  species  is  it,  which,  at  one  moment, 
pioduces  only  the  feelmg  of  cold,  or  hanU 
neas,  or  figure,  when  a  Knife  is  pressed  a- 
gainst  us,  and  the  next  moment,  when  it 
penetrates  the  skin,  the  pain  of  a  cut  ?  The 
knife  itself  is  exactly  the  same  unaltered 
Knife,  when  it  is  merely  pressed  against  the 
hand,  and  when  it  produoes  the  incision ; 
and  the  difference  therefore,  in  the  two  oa^ 
Ks,  must  arise,  not  from  any  species  which 
it  is  constant^  throwing  ofl^  since  these 
would  be  the  same,  at  every  moment,  but 
from  some  state  of  difference  in  the  mere 
nerves  affected. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  have  already  fidlen 
intp  the  foUy  which  I  professed  to  avoid, — 
the  f(^y  of  attempting  to  confute,  what,  con- 
ndered  in  itself,  is  not  worthy  of  being  se- 
riously confuted,  and  scarcely  worthy  even 
of  being  prored  to  be  ridiculous.  It  must  be 
"ememboed,  however,  injustice  to  its  author, 
tW  the  doctrine  of  perception,  by  interme- 
diate phantasoQS,  is  not  a  smgle  opinion  alone, 
but  a  part  of  a  system  of  opinions,  and  that 
there  are  many  errors,  which,  if  considered 
singly,  appear  too  extravagant  for  the  assent 
of  any  rational  mind,  that  lose  much  of  this 
eztnvagance,  by  combhiation  with  other  er- 
rors, as  extravagant.  Whatever  difficulties 
the  hypothesis  of  species  involved,  it  at  least 
seemed  to  remove  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
P^ption  at  a  distance,  and,  by  the  half 
spiritual  tenuity  of  the  sensible  images,  seem- 
ed also  to  afford  a  sort  of  interme&te  Imk, 
for  the^  connexion  of  matter  with  isiind ;  dius 
^Ppearing  to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  lessen, 
the  two  ^reat  difficulties  which  I  suppose 
to  have  given  occasion  to  the  principal  hy- 
potheses on  this  subject. 
.  When  the  doctrine  of  species,  as  modified, 
m  the  dark  and  barren  a^  of  Dialectics,  by 
all  the  additional  absurdities  which  the  in- 
dustrious sagacity  of  the  schooUpen  could 
give  to  it,  haid,  at  length,  lost  that  empire, 
which  it  never  should  have  possessed*  the 
original  difficulty  of  accounting  for  percep- 
tion, remained  as  before.  If  3ie  cause  was 
to  be  Imked,  in  some  manner  or  other,  with 
Its  effect,  how  was  matter,  so  different  in  all 
Its  moperties,  to  be  connected  with  mind  ? 

The  shortest  possible  mode  of  obviating 
this  difficulty,  was,  by  denying  that  any  dii- 
i^ct  causation  whatever  took  place  between 
our  mind  and  our  bodily  organs ;  and  hence 
^'^  the  system  of  occasional  causes,  as 
jfiaiutained  by  the  roost  distinguished  of  the 
loUowers  of  Des  Cartes,— a  system,  which 
apposed,  that  there  is  no  direct  agency  of 
^mhidon  matter,  or  of  matter  on  our 
nund,.^liat  vre  are  as  little  ci^ble  of 
Bloving  our  own  limbs  by  our  volition,  as  of 


moving  by  our  volition,  the  iraios  of  any 
other  person, — as  litde  capable  of  perceiving 
the  rays  of  light,  that  have  entered  our  own 
eyes,  as  the  rays  which  have  fallen  on  any 
other  eyes, — that  our  nerception  or  volunta> 
ry  movement  is,  therefore,  to  be  referred,  in 
every  case,  to  the  immediate  agepej  of  the 
Deity, — ^the  presence  of  rays  of  lig^t,  writhin 
our  eye,  being  the  mere  occasion  on  which 
the  Deity  himself  affects  our  mind  with  vi- 
sion, as  our  desire  of  moving  our  limbs  is 
the  mere  occasion  on  which  the  Deity  him- 
self puts  our  limbs  in  motion. 

It  b  of  so  much  importance  to  have  a  full 
conviction  of  the  dependence  of  all  events 
on  the  great  source  of  Being,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  strip  the  doctrine,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, of  every  thing  truly  oljectionable,  lest, 
in  abandoning  what  is  objectionable,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  abandon  also  the  un- 
portant  truth  associated  with  it.  The  power 
of  Qod  is  so  magnificent  in  itself  that  it  is 
only  when  we  attempt  to  add  to  it  in  our 
conception,  that  we  run  some  risk  of  de- 
grading wlwt  it  must  ahvays  be  impossible 
K>r  us  to  elevate. 

That  the  changes  which  take  phice^  whe- 
ther in  mind  or  in  matter,  are  all,  ultimately, 
resolvable  into  the  will  of  the  Deit^,  who 
formed  alike  the  spiritual  and  matenal  sys- 
tem of  the  universe,  making  the  earth  a  ha* 
bitation  worthv  of  its  noble  inhabitant,-— 
and  man  an  innabitant  almost  worthy  of  that 
scene  of  divine  magnificence,  in  which  he  is 
pkced,  is  a  truth  as  convincing  to  our  rea- 
son as  it  is  delightful  to  our  devotion.  What 
confidence  do  we  feel,  in  our  joy,  at  the 
thought  of  the  Eternal  Being,  from  whom 
it  flows,  as  if  the  very  thought  gave  at  once 
security  and  sanctity  to  our  delight;  and 
how  consolatory,  in  our  little  hour  of  suffer- 
ing, to  think  of  Him  who  wills  our  happi- 
ness, and  who  knows  how  to  produce  it,  ev- 
en from  sorrow  itself  b^  that  power  which 
called  light  from  the  original  darkness,  and 
still  seems  to  call,  out  of  a  similar  gloom, 
the  sunshine  of  every  morning.  Every  joy 
thus  becomes  gratitiide,^-evei^  sorrow  re- 
signation. The  eye  which  looks  to  Heaven 
seems,  when  it  turns  again  to  the  scenes  of 
earth,  to  bring  down  with  it  a  purer  radiance, 
like  die  verv  beaming  of  the  presence  of  the 
Divinity,  which  it  sheds  on  every  oliject  on 
which  it  gaaes,-  a  light 


"ThatgUdfaUliotins 
Terreitrial,  In  the  vast  and  the  minute ; 
The  unamWguousfoototepB  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  lt«  lustre  to  an  InaeetflB  wing. 
And  wheeb  Hto  throne  upon  the  foiling  worlds.*** 

That  the  Diety,  in  this  sense,  as  the  Cre 
ator  of  the  world,  and  wilier  of  all  those 
great  ends  which  the  laws  of  the  universe 
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aceomplished, — ^is  the  author  of  the  physical 
changes  "which  take  place  in  it,  is  then 
most  true, — as  it  is  most  true  alsoi,  that  the 
same  Power,  who  gave  the  nniverse  its  laws, 
can,  for  the  particular  puiposes  of  his  provi- 
dence, Yary  these  at  pleasure.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  objects  which 
he  has  made  surely  (or  some  ends,  have,  as 
made  by  him,  no  efficacy,  no  power  of  being 
instrumental  to  his  own  great  purpose,  merely 
because  whatever  power  they  can  be  suppos- 
ed to  have,  must  have  been  derived  fix>m  the 
Fountain  of  aU  power.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
as  possessing  this  power,  that  we  know  them 
to  exist ;  and  their  powers,  which  the  doc- 
trine of  occasional  causes  would  destroy  alto- 
gether, are,  relatively  to  us,  their  whole  ex- 
istence.  It  is  by  affecting  us  that  they  are 
known  to  us.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  and  of  light,  for  example,  that  lig^t 
cannot  be  present,  or,  at  least,  the  sensorial 
organ  cannot  exist  in  a  certain  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  presence,  without  that  in- 
stant affection  of  mind  which  constitutes  vi- 
sion. If  l^t  have  not  this  power  of  affect- 
ing us  with  sensation,  it  is,  with  respect  to 
us,  nothing, — ^for  we  know  it  only  as  the 
cause  of  the  visual  affection.  That  which 
excites  in  us  the  feelings  of  extension,  resist- 
ance, and  aU  the  qualities  of  matter,  is  mat- 
ter ;  and  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing, 
without  us,  which  excites  these  feelings,  is 
to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  matter  without, 
as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  forming  any  con- 
ception of  matter.  The  system  of  occasion- 
al causes  seems,  therefore,  to  be  only  a  more 
awkwanL  and  complicated  modification  of 
the  system  of  Berkfiley ;  for,  as  the  Deity  is, 
in  this  system,  himself  the  author  of  every 
change,  the  only  conceivable  use  of  matter, 
which  cannot  affect  us,  more  than  if  it  were 
not  in  existence,  must  be  as  a  remembrance, 
to  Him  who  is  Omniscience  itself  at  what 
particular  moment  he  is  to  excite  a  feeling 
m  the  mind  of  some  one  of  his  sensitive 
creatures,  and  of  what  particular  kind  that 
feeling  is  to  be  ;  as  if  the  Omniscient  could 
stand  in  need  of  any  memorial,  to  excite  in 
our  mind  any  feeling  which  it  is  His  wish  to 
excite,  and  which  is  to  be  traced  wholly  to 
his  own  immediate  agency.  Matter  dien, 
according  to  this  system,  has  no  relations  to 
us ;  ana  all  its  relations  are  to  the  Deity 
alone.  The  assertors  of  the  doctrine,  in- 
dexed, seem  to  consider  it  as  representii^,  in 
a  more  sublime  light,  the  divine  Omnipre- 
sence, by  exhibiting  it  to  our  conception  as 
the  only  power  in  nature ;  but  they  might, 
in  like  manner,  affirm,  that  the  creation  of 
the  injfinity  of  worlds,  with  all  the  life  and 
happiness  that  are  diffused  over  them,  ren- 
dered lean  instead  of  more  sublime,  the  ex- 
istence of  Him,  who,  tiD  then,  was  the  sole  J 
existence  ;  for  power  that  is  derived  dero- 
gates as  httle  from  the  primary  power  as  de- 1 


rived  existence  derogates  from  the  Being 
from  whom  it  flows.  Yet  the  assertors  ot 
this  doctrine,  who  conceive  that  light  has  no 
effect  in  vision,  are  perfectly  wiUmg  to  ad- 
mit that  light  exists,  or  rather,  are  strenuous 
affirmers  of  its  existence,  and  are  anxious 
only  to  prove,  in  their  zeal  for  the  glorv  of 
Him  who  made  it,  and  who  makes  nothing 
in  vain,  that  this  and  all  his  works  exist  for 
no  purpose.  Light,  the^  contend,  has  no 
influence  whatever.  It  is  as  littl^  capable 
of  exiting  sensations  of  colour,  as  of  excit- 
ing a  sensation  of  melody  or  fragrance ;  but 
stUl  it  exists.  The  production  of  so  very 
simple  a  state  as  that  of  vision,  or  any  other 
of  the  modes  of  perception,  with  an  appara- 
tus, which  is  not  merely  complicated,  but, 
in  all  its  complication,  absolutely  without 
efficacy  of  any  sort,  is  so  &r  from  adding  any 
sublimity  to  tiie  divine  nature  in  our  concep- 
tion, that  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the 
mind,  without  lessening,  in  some  degree,  the 
sublimity  of  the  Author  of  the  universe,  by 
lessening,  or  rather  destroying,  all  the  sublim- 
itv  of  the  universe  which  he  has  made. 
What  is  that  idle  mass  of  matter,  which  can- 
not affect  us,  or  be  known  to  us,  or  to  any 
other  created  being,  more  than  if  it  were  not  ? 
If  the  Deity  produces,  in  every  case,  by  his 
own  immediate  operation,  all  those  feelings 
which  we  term  sensations  or  perceptions,  he 
does  not  first  create  a  multitude  of  inert  and 
cumbrous  worlds,  invisible  to  every  eye  but 
his  own,  and  incapable  of  affecting  any  thing 
whatever,  that  he  may  know  when  to  oper- 
ate, as  he  would  have  operated  before.  This 
is  not  the  awful  simplicity  of  that  Omnipo 
tence, 

"  Who«  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  cflbel  » 
Who  calla  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they  oome."* 

If,  indeed,  the  complication  of  the  process 
could  remove  any  difficulty  which  truly  ex- 
ists, or  even  any  difficulty  which  is  supposed 
to  exist,  the  system  might  be  more  readilv 
adopted  by  that  human  weakness,  to  which 
the  removal  of  a  single  difficult  is  of  so 
much  value.  But  the  very  attempt  to  r^ 
move  the  difficulty  is  merely  by  presenting 
it  in  another  form.  Omnipotent  as  the  Cre- 
ator is,  he  is  still,  like  that  mind  which  he 
has  formed  after  his  own  image,  a  spiritual 
Being;  and  though  there  can.be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  his  i>ower  over 
matter,  the  operation*  of  this  infinite  power  is 
as  litde  conceivable  by  us,  in  any  cmer  way 
than  as  a  mere  antecedence  ofuhaugt,  as  the 
reciprocal  limited  acticm  of  mind  and  matter 
in  man  and  the  objects  which  he  perceives 
and  moves.  It  is  itself;  mdeed,  a  proof  of 
action  of  this  very  kind ;  and  to  state  it 
with  the  view  of  obviating  any  difficulty  that 
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may  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  mu- 
tual influence  of  mind  and  matter,  seems  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  for  a  sophist,  who 
should  profess  to  believe,  from  an  ezamina^ 
tion  of  the  wings  of  birds,  that  their  heavy 
pinions  are  incapable  of  bearing  them  through 
the  air,  to  illustrate  his  paradox  by  the  ma- 
jestic soaring  of  the  eagle,  when  he  mounts 
still  higher  and  higher  through  the  sunshine 
that  encircles  him,  before  he  stoops  from 
his  height  above  the  clouds,  to  the  cli& 
which  he  deigns  to  make  his  lowly  home. 

The  system  of  occasional  causes,  though 
it  ceased  to  be  known,  or  at  least  to  be  adopt- 
ed under  that  name,  has  not  the  less  con- 
tinued, by  a  mere  change  of  denomination, 
to  receive  the  assent  of  philosophers,  who  re- 
jected it  under  its  ancient  name.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  spirit  of  this  system  alone  which 
gives  any  sense  whatever  to  the  distinction 
that  is  universally  made  of  causes,  as  physi- 
cal and  efficient ;  a  distinction  which  implies, 
that,  beside  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
in  a  series  of  changes,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  no  muti^  influence,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  antecedent  and  consequent  in  any 
other  order,  there  is  some  intervening  agency, 
which  is,  in  every  event  of  the  series,  the 
tme  efficient.  Matter,  in  short,  does  not 
act  on  mind,  nor  mind  on  matter.  The  phy- 
sical  cause,  in  this  nomenclature,  that  exists 
for  no  purpose,  as  being  absolutely  inefficient, 
or,  m  oth^  words,  absolutely  incapable  of 
producing  any  change  whatever,  is  the  oc- 
casional cause  of  the  other  nomenclature,  and 
nothing  more ;  and  all  which  was  cum- 
brous and  superfluous  in  the  one  is  equally 
cumbrous  and  superfluous  in  the  q^ier.  *  On 
this  subject,  however,  which  I  have  discuss- 
ed at  large  in  my  work  on  Cause  and  Eflect, 
I  need  not  add  any  remarks  to  those  which 
I  offered  in  an  early  part  of  the  course.  It 
is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  point  out  the  ab- 
solute identity  of  the  two  doctrines  in  every 
tiling  but  in 


The  next  system  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  attention,  is  that  of  Malebranche,  who 
is  indeed  to  be  ranked  among  the  princi- 
pal assertors  of  die  doctrine  of  occaaonaJ 
cau8e$,  which  we  have  now  been  considering, 
hut  who,  m  addition  to  this  general  doctrine, 
had  peculiar  views  of  the  nature  of  percep- 
tion. 

His  opinions  on  this  subject  are  delivered 
^t  great  lo^th,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Search  of  TVuthj—XaiZecAm^ftedefo  Verity 
•^work  which  is  distinguished  by  much 
eloquence,  and  by  many  very  profouna  re- 
''^lll^on  the  sources  of  human  error,  but 
which  is  itself  an  example,  in  the  great  sys- 
tem which  it  supports,  of  enror  as  striking 
as  any  of  those  which  it  eloquently  and  pro- 
unuufly  discusses.  It  is  tnily  unfortunate, 
•or  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher,    that 


these  discussions  do  not  fo«m  a  separate 
work,  but  are  blended  with  his  own  errone- 
ous system,  the  outline  of  which  every  one 
knows  too  well  to  think  of  studying  its  de» 
tails.  All  that  is  necessary,  to  give  him  his 
just  reputation,  is  merely  that  he  should 
have  written  less.  He  is  at  present  known 
chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  very  absurd  hypo- 
thesis. He  would  have  been  known,  and 
studied,  and  honoured,  as  a  very  acute  ob- 
server of  our  nature,  if  he  had  never  compos- 
ed those  parts  of  his  work,  to  which,  proba- 
bly, when  he  thought  of  other  genendons, 
he  looked  as  to  the  basis  of  his  philosophic 
&me. 

His  hypothesis,  as  many  of  you  probably 
know,  is,  that  we  perceive  not  objects  them- 
selves, but  the  ideas  of  them  which  are  in 
God. 

He  begins  his  supposed  demonstration  of 
this  paradox  with  a  sort  of  negative  proof, 
by  attempting  to  show  the  inadequacy  of 
every' other  mode  of  accounting  for  our  per* 
ception  of  the  ideas  of  things ;  for  I  need 
scarcely  state  to  you,  what  is  involved  in  the 
verv  enunciation  of  his  metaphysical  theorem, 
— ^that  he  regards  ideas  as  distinct  from  per- 
c^tion  itself  not  the  mind  afiected  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  but  something  separate  and  in- 
dependent of  the  mind. 

He  then  proceeds  to  his  positive  proof, 
asserting,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  <<  ab- 
solutely necessary  tliat  Grod  should  have  in 
himself  the  ideas  of  all  die  beings  which  he 
has  created,  since  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  produced  them  ;'**  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  God  is  united  to  our  soul  by  his 
presence,  <'  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
that  relation  of  place  to  the  mind  which 
space  has  to  body.**t.  Wherever  the  hu^ 
man  mind  is,  there  God  is,  and  consequent- 
ly all  the  ideas  which  are  in  God.  We 
have  thus  a  fund  of  all  the  ideas  necessary 
for  perception,  and  a  fimd,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ubiquity  of  the  divine  mind, 
is  ever  present,  requiring,  therefore,  for  our 
perception  of  them>  oidy  that  divine  will, 
without  which  no  change  can  take  place. 

That  perception  takes  place  by  the  pre- 
sence of  this  one  stock  of  ideas  eternallv 
present  in  the  divine  mind,  with  which 
every  other  mind  is  united,  rather  than  by 
the  creation  of  an  infinite  number  of  ideas 
in  each  separate  mind,-^he  conceives  to  be 
proved  by  various  reasons, — by  the  greater 
simphcity  of  this  mode, — by  its  peculiar 
consistency  with  that  state  of  dependence 
on  the  Divine  Being,  as  die  source  of  all 
light,  in  which  the  mind  of  man  is  represent* 
ed  in  numy  passages  of  Scripture,->by  va- 
rious notions,  such  as  those  of  infinity,  ge- 
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nen,  spcdet.  Sic.  the  imiTcnBlitj  of  which 
he  conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ab- 
■olate  vnitj  end  limitition  of  every  idea 
that  doea  not  derive  a  sort  of  infinity  from 
the  mind  in  which  it  ezisti,— and,  by  some 
other  zeasont  very  mystical  and  ve^  feeble, 
in  which,  though  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
discover  what  their  author  meant,  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  mind 
so  acute  as  his  could  have  been  influenced 
by  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  only  this  relation  of  the 
mind  of  Malebnnche  to  his  own  very  strange 
hypothesis,  which  there  is  any  interest  in 
tracing ;  for,  though  I  have  thought  it  my  du- 
ty to  ^ve  vou  a  slight  sketch  of  the  hypo- 
thesis Itself,  as  a  part  of  the  general  histo^ 
of  our  science,  with  which  the  reputation 
and  genius  of  its  author  render  it  necessary 
for  you  to  have  some  acquaintance,  I  am  fiu* 
from  thinking  that  it  can  throw  any  lig^t  on 
our  speculations,  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  the  Science  of  Mind.  I  shall  not 
waste  your  time,  therefore,  with  pointing 
out  to  you  the  innumerable  objections  to  his 
hypothesis,  which,  after  the  view  already 
given  1^  me  of  the  simple  process  of  percep- 
tion, are,  I  trust,  so  manifest,  as  not  to  re- 
quire to-be  pointed  out.  It  may  be  move  in- 
teresting to  consider,  in  the  history  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  what  drcumstances  led 
to  the  formation  of  ^e  hypothesis. 

In  the  first  i>]ace,  I  may  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding his  veneration  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes,  Male- 
branche  unfortunately  had  not  adopted  the 
very  enlightened  views  of  that  eminent  phi- 
losopher with  respect  to  the  nature  of  ideas. 
He  considered  them  as  esdstences  distinct 
from  the  sentient  or  percipient  mind, — and, 
reasoning  very  justly  from  this  error,'  infer- 
red their  presence  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity, 
who  formed  the  universe  not  casually,  but 
according  to  conceptions  that  must  have  pre^ 
ceded  creation,*-the  archetypes  or  ezem- 
plars  of  all  that  was  to  be  created.  This 
opinion  as  to  the  eternal  forms  subsisting 
in  the  divine  mind,  asrees  exactly  vnth  that 
of  Plato,  in  one  of  tne  most  celebrated  of 
his  doctrines,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
poetical;  which,  though  a  term  of  praise 
that  usually  does  not  imply  much  excellence 
of  philosophy,  is  the  species  of  praise  *  to 
whidi  the  philosophy  of  Plato  has  the  justest 
chum.  It  has  been  delivered,  in  very  power- 
fill  verse,  by  one  of  our  own  poets,  who  des- 
cribes himself  as,  in  science,  a  follower  of  the 
genius  of  ancient  Greece,  and  who  was  wor- 
thy of  the  inspiring  presence  of  that  majestic 
giude:— 

**  fire  th*  ndiimt  ran 
Bnnuig  tnm  the  eMt,  or  *inld  the  Tault  of  nlffht 
The  moon  sufpcndcd  her  eerener  lamp : 
Kre  mountains,  woods,  or  itNama  adora'd  the  globe, 


Or  WiaAomtnwbttteiaaB<rfnMB  hcrloi«.7 
Then  Uvcd  the  Almighty  One,  then,  deep  retired 
In  hfa  unfathom'd  cmwitp,  TJcw'd  the  tonM, 
The  fonna  elenial  of  created  thing*; 
The  radiant  ran,  the  mooB^  Bodumal  lamp. 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rofling 
And  HVladom'k  mien  celestiaL  From  the  lint  [globe. 
Of  days,  on  them  his  lore  divine,  he  fix'd 
Mis  admimtion,  till,  in  lime  eonplete. 
What  he  admired  and  loved*  hia  liial  «mUe 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hcnee.  the  breath 
Oflffetinfonnlnseechoiganicftamei 
Hence  the  Kieen  earth,  and  wild  rewmn^  wavo » 
Hence  light  and  stiade,  attcmate  wannth  and  cold. 
And  clear  autumnal  skies,  and  Tcmal  showen. 
And  all  the  fUr  Taiiecy  ol  thiqgs.** 

It  is  in  the  writings  of  St  Augusdne, 
however,  who  had  hinudf  imbibed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Phtonic 
philosophy*  ^^  *«  *™«  source  of  the  hy- 
potiiesis  which  we  are  now  reviewing  is  to 
be  found.  This  very  eminent  fether  of  the 
church,  whose  acuteness  and  eloquence 
would  have  entitled  him  to  very  high  consi- 
deration even  though  his-  works  had  related 
tosubgects  less  interestiiig  to  man  than  those 
noble  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  seems  to 
have  met  with  peculiar  honour  from  the 
French  theologians,  and  to  have  given  a  very 
evident  direction  to  their  intellectual  inqui- 
ries. It  is  indeed  impossible  to  resd  toe 
works  of  any  of  the  theok^gical  metaphy- 
sicians of  that  country  without  meeting  with 
constant  references  totheopmions<tfSt  Aus- 
tin, and  an  implied  reference,  even  where  it 
is  not  expressed, — ^particularly  to  *^^^ 
opinions  most  analogous  to  those  of  Msle- 
branche.  i  •  u  i 

The  opinion  of  Augustine,  to  which  1 
particukrly  allude,  is  that  which  forms  the 
principal  doctrine  of  his  metaphysical  philo- 
Bophy,— that  there  is  a  supreme  eternal  uni- 
versal  Truth,  which  is  mtimately  ^teaentto 
every  mind,  and  in  which  all  mmds  ahke 
percave  the  truths,  which  all  alike  are,  as  it 
were,  necessitated^to  believe,— the  truths  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  for  examp  e,  and 
the  prinuuy  essential  truths  of  morauty* 

These  trudis  we  feel  to  be  eternal,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  they  are  not  contingent  on 
the  existence  of  those  who  perceive  them, 
but  were,  and  are,  and  must  for  ever  be  the 
same ;  and  we  feel  also,  that  tiie  truth  is 
one,  whatever  be  the  number  of  individuals 
that  perceive  it,  and  is  not  converted  into 
many  truths,  merely  by  the  multitude  of  be- 
lievers. «K/'  says  he,  "in  discoursing  ot 
any  truth,  I  perceive  that  to  be  true  wbicJi 
you  say,  ana  you  perceive  that  to  ^JJ"*? 
which  I  say,  where,  I  pray  you,  do  we  both 
see  this  at  the  very  moment?  I*^*'*f"? 
see  it  not  in  you  nor  you  in  me,  but  both 
see  it  in  that  unchangeable  truth,  which  » 
beyond  and  above  our  individual  mipds. 
"  Si  ambo  videmus  verum  esse  quod  dicis, 
et  ambo  videmus  verum  esse  quod  dico,  ubi, 
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id  videmus  ?  Nee  ego  utique  in  te, 
ncc  tu  in  me ;  sed  umbo  in  \pek  que  supra 
mentes  nostras  est,  inoommutabili  veritate.'* 
You  must  not  conceive  that  I  am  contend- 
ii^  lor  the  justness  of  the  opinion  which  I 
lun  now  stating  to  jou ;  I  state  it  merely  is 
illustTHtive  of  the  system  of  Malebruiche. 
If  we  suppose,  with  Augustine,  that  there 
is  one  eternal  Truth,  which  contains  all  truths, 
and  is  present  to  aU  minds  that  perceive  in 
it  the  truths  which  it  contains,  it  is  but  one 
step  more,  and  scarcely  one  step  more,  to  be- 
lieve that  our  ideas  of  all  thuigs  are  con^ 
tained  and  perceived  in  one  omnipresent 
Mind,  to  which  all  other  minds  are  unit- 
ed, and  which  is  itself  the  eternal  Truth 
that  is  present  to  all.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
passages  whidi  are  quoted  in  the  "Search 
of  Truth,**  from  St.  Austin,  show  how  strong- 
ly its  author  conceived  his  own  opinions  to 
be  sanctioned  by  that  ancient  authority. 

For  some  of  the  happiest  applications 
which  have  been  made  of  this  very  ancient 
system  of  Christian  metaphysics,  I  may  re- 
fer you  particularly  to  the  works  of  Fenelon, 
— ^to  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God,  for  example, — ^in  which  many  of  the 
most  abstract  subtilties  of  the  Metaphysics 
of  Augustine  become  living  and  eloquent,  in 
the  reasonings  of  this  amiable  writer,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  give,  to  everr  subject 
whidi  he  treated,  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
heart,  and  the  persuasion  and  devout  confix 
dence  of  his  own  undoubting  belief. 

In  this  Protestant  country,  in  which  the 
attention  of  theologians  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  little  comparative  attention  paid  to 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers, — unless  as  strict- 
Iv  illustirative  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  or  of 
tne  mere  histwy  of  the  church,---the  influ- 
ence of  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  St  Aus- 
tin is  less  to  be  traced;  and  tne  aii^umentdrav^ii 
from  the  eternal  omnipresent  ideas  of  miity, 
and  number  and  infinity,  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid  by  Cathohc  philosophers,  in  de- 
monstrating tlie  existence  of  God,  is  hence 
scarcely  to  be  found  at  all,  or,  at  least,  occu- 
pies a  very  inconsiderable  place  in  the  nu- 
merous works  of  our  countrymen  on  the  same 
great  subject  The  system  of  Malebranche 
might,  indeed,  have  arisen  in  this  country; 
for  we  have  had  writera  who,  without  his 
genius,  have  adopted  his  errora ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, much  more  likely  to  arise  in  the  coun- 
try which  actually  produced  it 


LECTURE  XXXL 

HlSrORT  OF  OFINIONS  BEGABDIKG  FERCEFTION 
CONCLUDED— ON  THE  EXTERNAL  A1TECTI0N8 
COMBINED  WTFU  DESIRE,  OB  ON  ATTENTION. 

In  my  kst  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  gave 
you  a  slight  sketch  of  some  theories, — or,  to 


speak  more  accurately,  of  snroe  hypothetcal 
conjectures  which  have  been  formed  with 
respect  to  Perception, — ^pointing  out  toyou, 
at  the  same  time,  the  two  supposed  difficul- 
ties which  appear  to  me  to  have  led  to  them, 
in  false  views  of  the  real  objects  of  percep- 
tion, and  of  the  nature  of  causation ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  accounting,  with  these  false  views,  for 
the  supposed  perception  of  objects  at  a  dis 
tance,  and  for  the  agency  of  matter  on  a  sub« 
stance  so  little  capable  as  mind  of  being  linked 
with  it  by  any  common  bond  of  connexion. 

Of  such  hypotheses  we  considered  three, 
— the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics  as  to  per- 
ception by  species  or  shadowy  films,  that 
flow  from  the  object  to  the  organ, — the  Car- 
tesian  doctrine  of  the  indirect  subserviency 
of  external  objects,  as  the  mere  occasions 
on  which  the  Deity  himself,  in  every  instance, 
produces  in  the  mind  the  state  which  is  term- 
ed perception,— >and  the  particular  doctrine 
of  Malebranche,  himself  a  zealous  defender 
of  that  general  doctrine  of  occasional  causes, 
as  to  the  perception  of  objects,  or  rather  of 
the  ideas  of  objects  in  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  only  remaining  hypothesis  which  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  is  a  very  celebrated  one, 
of  Leibnitz,  the  doctrine  of  tne  pre-establish- 
ed harmony,  which,  I  have  no  doubt  origi- 
nated in  the  same  false  view  of  the  necessity 
of  some  connecting  link  in  causation;  and 
was  intended,  therefore,  like  the  others,  to 
obviate  the  supposed  difficulty  of  the  action 
of  matter  on  mind,  and  of  mind  on  matter. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  body  ne- 
ver acts  on  the  mind,  nor  the  mind  on  the 
body,  but  the  motions  of  the  one,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  other,  are  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, having  as  little  influence  on  each 
other  as  they  have  on  any  other  mind  and 
body.  The  mind  feels  pain  when  the  body 
is  bruised,  but,  from  the  pre-established  order 
of  its  own  affections,  it  would  have  felt  ex- 
actly the  same  pain,  though  the  body,  at  that 
moment,  had  been  resting  upon  roses.  The 
arm,  indeed,  moves  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  mind  has  willed  its  motion ;  but 
it  moves  of  itself,  in  consequence  of  its  own 
pre-established  order  of  movement,  and  would 
move,  therefore,  equally,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, though  the  mind  had  wished  it  to  re- 
main at  rest  The  exact  correspondence  of 
the  motions  and  feelings,  which  we  observe, 
arises  merely  from  the  exactness  of  the 
choice  of  the  Deity,  in  uniting  with  a  body, 
that  was  formed  hj  Him,  to  nave,  of  itself, 
a  certain  order  of  independent  motions,  a 
mmd,  that  was  formed  of  itself  to  have  a 
certain  order  of  independent  but  corres- 
ponding feelings.  In  the  unerring  exactness 
of  this  choice,  and  mutual  adaptation,  con- 
sists the  exquisiteness  of  the  harmony.  But, 
however  exquisite,  it  is  still  a  harmony  only, 
without  the  slightest  reciprocal  action. 

The  mind,  and  its  organic  frame,  ar^,  in 
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this  8yBteiii,<*to  boROw  tbe  inastnlioii  of  it 
which  is  cofcmonly  lued, — like  two  time- 
pieces,  which  have  do  oooneidoa  with  each 
other,  however  aocunOelT  they  my  agree, — 
and  cadi  of  which  would  indicate  the  hour, 
m  the  very  same  manner,  though  the  other 
had  been  destroyed.  In  like  manner,  the 
soul  of  Leibnitx, — ^for  the  great  theorist  him- 
self may  surely  be  used  to  illustnte  his  own 
hypothesis,— would,  though  his  body  had 
been  annifauhited  at  birth,  have  felt  and  acted, 
as  if  with  its  bodily  appendage, — studying 
the  same  woiks,  inventing  the  same  systems, 
and  carrying  on,  with  the  same  wamre  of 
books  and  epistles,  the  same  long  course  of , 
indeftftigable  controversy ; — and  the  body  of , 
this  great  philosopher,  though  his  soul  had 
been  annihilated  at  birth,  would  not  merely 
have  gone  through  the  same  process  of  growth, 
eating,  and  digesting,  and  performing  all  its 
other  ordinarv  animal  functions, — ^but  would 
have  achieved  for  itself  the  same  intellectual 
glory,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  works 
which  it  was  writing  and  correcting, — ^would 
have  aigued,  with  equal  stienuousness,  for 
the  principle  ofthe  sufficient  reason,— claim- 
ed toe  honours  of  the  differential  calculus, — 
and  laboured  to  prove  this  very  mtem  of 
the  pre-established  harmony,  of  which  it  would 
certainly,  in  that  case,  have  been  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  examples. 

To  sav  of  this  hypothesis,  which  was  the 
'  dream  or  a  great  mmd, — but  of  a  mind,  I 
must  confess,  which  was  very  fond  of  dreeim- 
ing,  and  very  apt  to  dream, — that  it  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  is  to  speak  of  it  too  fiEtvourably. 
Like  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  it 
supposes  a  system  of  external  things,  of  which, 
by  the  very  principle  of  the  hypothesis,  there 
can  be  no  evidence,  and  which  is  absolutely 
of  no  utility  whatever,  but  as  it  enables  a 
philosopher  to  talk  more  justiv  of  pre-estab- 
lished harmonies,  without  tne  possibility, 
however,  of  knowing  that  he  is  talking  more 
justly.  If  the  mind  would  have  exactly  ike 
same  feelings  as  now, — ^the  same  pleasures, 
and  pains,  and  perceptions  of  men  and  houses, 
and  every  thing  external,  though  every  thing 
external,  comprehending  of  course  the  very 
oigans  of  sense,  had  been  annihilated  ages  of 
ages  before  itself  existed,  what  reason  can 
there  be  to  suppose  that  this  useless  system 
of  bodily  oigans,  and  other  external  things, 
exists  at  present  ?  The  univeml  irresistible 
belief  <^  mankind,  to  which  philosophers  of 
a  different  school  might  appeal,  cannot  be 
urged  in  this  case,  since  the  admission  of  it, 
as  legitimate  evidence,  wouki,  at  once,  dis- 
prove  the  hypothesis.  We  do  not  more  truly 
believe  that  light  exists,  than  we  believe 
that  it  affects  us  with  vision,  and  that,  if 
there  had  been  no  light,  there  would  have 
been  no  sensation  of  colour.  To  assert  the 
pre-established  harmony,  is,  indeed,  almost 
the  same  thing  at>  to  affirm  ajid  deny  the 


same  proposition.  It  is  to  affirm,  in  the 
first  plaoe,  positively,  that  matter  exists, 
since  the  harmony,  which  it  asserts,  is  of 
matter  and  miDd;^4md  then  to  affirm, 
as  positively,  that  its  existence  is  useless, 
that  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  us,  and  that 
we  are,  therefore,  absolutely  incapable  of 
knowing  whether  it  exists  or  not. 

After  stating  to  you  so  many  hypotheses, 
which  have  been  formed  on  this  subject,  I 
need  scarcely  remark,  what  a  fund  of  perpe- 
tual conjecture,  and,  therefore,  of  perpetual 
controversy,  there  is  in  the  varied  wonders 
of  the  external  and  internal  universe,  when 
it  is  so  very  difficult  for  a  few  philosophers 
to  agree,  as  to  what  it  is  which  gives  rise  to 
the  simplest  sensation  of  warmth,  or  frag- 
rsnoe,  or  colour.  It  might  be  thought  that, 
in  the  intellectual  opera, — ^if  I  may  revert  to 
that  ingenious  and  hvelv  allegory,  of  whidi  I 
availed  myself  in  one  of  my  eaxiy  Lectures, 
in  treating  of  general  physical  inquiiv, — 
as  the  whole  spectacle  whidi  we  behold,  is 
passing  within  our  minds,  we  are,  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least,  &iriy  behuid  the  scenes,  and 
see  the  mechanism  of  Nature  truly  as  it  is. 
But  though  we  are  really  behind  ue  scenes, 
and  even  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  may  be 
said  to  be  ourselves  the  movers  of  the  ma- 
diiner^,  by  which  the  whole  representation 
is  earned  on,  still  the  minute  parts  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  complicated  mechanism 
are  concealed  from  our  view,  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  firom  the  observation  of  the  distant 
spectators.  The  primary  springs  and  weights, 
indeed,  by  the  agency  of  which  Phuton 
seemed  to  be  carried  off  by  the  winds,  are 
left  visible  to  us ;  and  we  know,  that  when 
we  touch  a  certain  spring,  it  will  put  in  mo- 
tion a  concealed  set  of  wheels,  or  that,  when 
we  pull  a  cord,  it  will  act  upon  a  system  of 
pulleys,  viiiich  will  ultimately  produce  a  par- 
ticular effect  desired  by  us ;  but  what  is  the 
number  of  wheels  or  pulleys,  and  how  they 
are  arranged  and  adapted  to  each  odierso  as 
to  produce  the  effect,  are  left  to  our  penetra- 
tion to  divine.  On  this  subject,  we  have 
seen,  that  as  many  grave  al^urdities  have 
been  formed  into  systems,  and  honoured  with 
commentaries  and  confutations,  as  in  the  ope> 
ra  of  external  nature,  at  which,  in  the  quota- 
tion fonneriy  made  to  you,  the  Pythagorases 
and  Platos  were  supposed  to  be  present. 
« It  is  not  a  system  of  cords  and  pulleys  which 
we  put  in  motion,'*  says  Aristotle, — '*  for  to 
move  such  a  heavy  and  ^distant  mass  would 
be  beyond  our  power, — but  only  a  number 
of  little  phantasms  connected  with  them, 
which  have  the  form,  indeed,  of  cwds  and 
pulleys,  but  not  the  substance,  and  which  are 
light  enough,  therefore,  to  fly  at  our  very 
touch." — •'We  do  not  truly  move  any 
wheels,**  says  the  great  inventor  of  the  System 
of  Occasional  Causes ;  "  for,  as  we  did  not 
make  the  wheels,  how  can  we  know  the  prin- 
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ciple  on  which  their  motion  is  to  depend,  or 
have  such  a€M>nimand  over  them  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  moyinff  them  ?  But  when  we  touch  a 
spring,  it  18  the  occasion  on  which  the  me- 
chanist himself,  who  is  always  present,  though 
invisible,  and  who  must  know  well  how  to 
move  them,  sets  them  instantly  in  motion.** 
— *  We  see  the  motion,*'  says  Malebnmche, 
"  not  by  looking  at  the  wheels  or  pullevs, — 
for  there  is  an  impenetrable  veil  which  hides 
them  from  us, — but  by  looking  at  the  Me- 
dianist  himself,  who  fmat  see  them,  because 
He  is  the  mover  of  them ;  and  whose  eye 
m  which  they  are  imaged  as  He  gazes  on 
them,  most  be  a  living  mirror  of  all  which  he 
moves.** — **  It  is  not  a  spring  that  acts  upon 
the  wheels,**  says  Leibnits ;  "  though,  when 
the  spring  is  touched,  the  wheels  begin  to 
move  immediately,  and  never  begin  to  move 
at  any  other  time.  This  coincidence,  how- 
ever, is  not  owing  to  any  connexion  of  the 
one  with  the  other ;  for,  though  the  spring 
were  destroyed,  the  wheels  would  move  ex- 
actly as  at  present,  beginning  and  ceasing  at 
die  same  precise  moments.  It  is  oning  to 
s  pre^-estid>lished  harmony  of  motion  in  the 
wheels  and  npring ;  by  which  arrangement 
the  motion  of  the  wheels,  thou|^  completely 
independent  of  the  other,  always  begins  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  spring  is  touch- 
ed.**—.««  No,-  exckima  Beikeley, « it  is  all  il- 
lusion, file  wheels,  and  cords,  and  weights, 
are  not  seen  because  they  exist,  but  exist 
because  Uiey  are  seen ;  and  if  the  whole  ma- 
chinery IS  not  absolutely  annihilated  when 
we  shut  our  eyes,  it  is  only  because  it  finds 
shelter  in  the  mmd  of  some  other  Being 
whose  eyes  are  never  shut,  and  are  alvrays 
,  therefore,  at  the  time  when  ours  are 


From  all  this  variety  of  conjectural  specu- 
^ons,  the  conclusion  which  you  will  peifaaps 
have  drawn  most  readily,  is  that  which  is  too 
<^ten  the  result  of  our  researches  in  the  His- 
tory of  Science,  that  there  may,  as  D*Alem- 
hert  trul^  says,  be  a  great  dad  of  philoso- 
phizing, m  which  there  is  veiy  little  of  phi- 
losopl^. 

I  have  now  finished  the  remarks  which  I 
had  to  make  on  the  very  important  class  of 
oar  external  afl^tions  of  mind,  as  they  may 
he  considered  simply ;  but  it  is  not  always  sim- 
ply that  they  exist ;  and,  when  they  occur  in 
combination  with  other  feelings,  th^  appear- 
ance which  they  assume  is  sometimes  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  complex  feeUng  is  the  result  of  a  distinct 
power  of  the  mind. 

When,  in  niyattempt  to  arrange  the  various 
feeUngs  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  I  di- 
vided these  into  our  external  and  internal  afiec- 
tions,  accoiding  as  their  causes  are,  in  the  one 
<^*^  objects  without  the  mind,  and,  in  the 
other  case,  previous  feelings,  or  affections  of 


the  mind  itself;  and  subdivided  this  latter  class 
of  intesnal  affections  into  the  two  ordeiis  of  our 
intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions ; 
I  warned  you,  that  ^ou  were  not  to  consider 
these  as  always  ansing  separately,  and  as 
merely  successive  to  each  other ; — ^that,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  we  may  both  see  and 
smell  a  rose,  so  may  we  see,  or  compare,  or 
remember,  while  under  the  influence  of  some 
one  or  other  of  our  emotions ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  by  analysis,  or  at  least  by  a  re- 
flective process  that  is  simihff  to  analysis,  we 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  emotion  from 
the  coexisting  perception,  or  remembrance, 
or  comparison, — as  we  are  able,  by  a  verv 
easy  analysis,  in  like  manner,  when  we  both 
see  and  smell  a  rose,  to  distinguish,  in  our 
complex  perception,  the  fragrance  fix>m  the 
colour  and  form. 

There  is  one  emotion,  in  particular,  that 
is  capable  of  so  many  modifications,  and  has 
so  extensive  a  sway  over  human  life,  which 
it  may  be  said  almost  to  occupy  from  the  first 
wishes  of  our  infimcy  to  the  last  of  our  old 
age,  that  it  cannot  fiul  to  be  combined  with 
man^  of  our  other  feelings,  both  sensitive 
and  mtellectual:  The  emotion  to  which  I 
allude  is  desire ;  a  feeling  which  may  %xist 
of  various  species  and  degrees,  from  the 
strongest  passion  of  which  the  mind  is  sus- 
ceptible, to  the  slightest  vrish  of  knowing  a 
little  more  acciiratelv  the  most  trifling  ob- 
ject  before  us }— and  though,  in  speaking  of 
it  at  present,  I  am  anticipating  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  division  which  we  have  made, 
should  not  be  brought  forward  till  we  con- 
sider the  emotions  in  general,  this  antidpa* 
tion  is  absolutdy  unavoidable  for  understand- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  phenomena, 
both  of  perception,  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  of  those  intellectual  foculties 
which  we  are  soon  to  consider.  I  need  not 
repeat  to  you,  that  Nature  is  not  to  be  go- 
verned by  tile  systems  which  we  form ;  that 
though  our  systematic  arrangements  ought 
not  to  be  complicated,  her  phenomena  are 
almost  always  so ;  and  that,  while  every  thing 
is  thus  intermixed  and  connected  vrith  every 
thing  in  the  actual  phenomena  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  matter,  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to 
think  of  accommodating  our  physical  discus- 
sions, with  absolute  exactness,  even  to  the 
most  perfect  divisions  and  subdivisions  which 
we  may  be  capable  of  forming.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  that  we  should  not  depart  from 
our  order  of  arrangement  without  some  ad- 
vantage  m  view,  and  an  advantage  greater 
than  the  slight  evil  which  may  arise  from  the 
appommce  of  temporary  confusion. 

The  reason  of  my  anticipation,  in  the  pre- 
sent  instance,  is  to  explain  to  you  what  I  / 
conceive  to  constitute  the  phenomena  of  at* 
tention, — a  state  of  mind  which  has  been  un- 
derstood to  imply  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar 
intellectual  power,  but  which,  m  the  case  of 
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attention  to  objects  of  sense,  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  coexistence  of  desire 
with  the  perception  of  the  object  to  which 
we  are  said  to  attend ;  as,  in  attention  to 
other  phenomena  of  the  mind,  it  is,  in  like 
manner,  the  coexistence  of  a  particular  de- 
sire with  these  particular  phenomena.  The 
desire,  indeed,  modifies  the  perception,  ren- 
dering our  feeling  more  intense,  as  any  other 
emotion  would  do  that  has  eqiuJ  rekuion  to 
the  object.  But  there  is  no  operation  of 
any  power  distinct  from  the  desire  and  per- 
ception themselves. 

To  understand  this  fidly,  however,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  some  previous  remarks 
on  the  coexistence  of  sensations. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  plac- 
ed by  our  beneficent  Creator,  in  a  world  of 
objects  capable  of  exciting  in  us  various  feel- 
ings, and  with  senses  awake  to  the  profusion 
of  delight, — ^breathing  and  moving  in  the 
midst  of  odours,  and  colours,  and  sounds, 
and  pressed  alike  in  gentle  reaction,  whether 
oiur  limbs  be  in  exercise  or  repose,  by  that 
firm  soil  which  supports  us,  or  the  softness 
on  which  we  rest,— in  all  this  mingling  action 
of  external  tilings,  there  is  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment in  which  any  one  of  our  feelings  can  be 
said  to  be  truly  simple. 

Even  when  we  consider  but  one  of  our  or- 
gans, to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others,  how 
innumerable  are  the  objects,  that  concur  in 
producing  the  complex  affections  of  a  single 
sense !  In  the  eye,  for  example,  how  wide  a 
scene  is  open  to  us,  wherever  our  glance 
may  be  turned  ! — ^woods,  fields,  mountains, 
rivers,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  light,  and 
that  magnificent  lummary,  which  converts 
into  light  the  whole  space  through  which  it 
moves,  as  if  incapable  of  existing  but  in 
splendour.  The  mere  opening  of  our  eye- 
lid is  like  the  withdrawing  of  a  veil  which  be- 
fore covered  the  universe : — It  is  more ;  it 
is  almost  like  saymg  to  the  universe,  wluch 
had  perished.  Exist  again  ! 

Innumerable  objects,  then,  are  constantly 
acting  together  on  our  organs  of  sense ;  ana 
it  is  evident  that  many  of  these  can,  at  once, 
produce  an  effect  of  some  sort  in  the  mind, 
because  we  truly  perceive  them  as  a  coex- 
isting whole.  It  is  not  a  single  point  of  light 
only  which  we  see,  but  a  wide  kindscape ; 
and  we  are  capable  of  comparing  various  parts 
of  the  landscape  with  eadi  other, — of  distin- 
guishing various  odours  in  the  compound 
fragrance  of  the  meadow  or  the  garden, — of 
feeling  the  harmony  of  various  coexisting  me- 
lodies. • 

The  various  sensations,  then,  may  coexist, 
so  as  to  produce  one  complex  affection. 
When  they  do  coexist,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  they  are  individuaDy  less  intense.  The 
same  sound,  for  example,  which  is  scarcely 
heard  in  the  tumult  of  the  day,  is  capable  of 
affecting  us  powerftiUy  if  it  recur  in  the  calm 


of  the  night;  not  that  it  is  then  abfolote- 
ly  louder,  but  because  it  is  no  longer  mingled 
with  other  sounds,  and  other  sensations  of 
various  kinds,  which  rendered  it  weaker,  by 
coexisting  wilii  it.  It  may  be  regarded,  then, 
as  a  general  law  of  our  perceptions,  that, 
when  many  sensations  coexist,  each  individ- 
ually is  less  vivid  than  if  it  existed  alone. 

It  may  be  considered  almost  as  another 
form  of  the  same  proposition  to  say,  that 
when  many  sensations  coexist,  each  is  not 
merely  w^er,  but  less  distinct  from  the 
others  with  which  it  is  combined.  When  a 
few  voices  sing  together,  we  easihr  recognise 
each  separate  voice.  In  a  very  tuU  chorus, 
we  distinguish  each  with  more  difficulty; 
and  if  a  great  multitude  were  sin^ng  toge- 
ther, we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish 
any  one  voice  from  the  rest,  more  than  to 
distinguish  the  noise  of  a  single  billow,  or  a 
single  dashing  of  a  few  particles  of  agitated 
air,  in  the  whole  thunders  of  the  ocean  and 
the  storm. 

When  many  sensations  coexist,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  course  weaker  and  less  distinct, 
if  any  one  were  suddenly  to  become  much 
more  intense,  the  rest  would  fiide  in  propor- 
tion, so  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.  A  thousand 
faint  sounds  murmur  around  us,  which  are 
instantiy  hushed  by  any  loud  noise.  If, 
when  we  are  looking  at  uie  glittering  firma- 
ment of  suns  in  a  winter  ni^t,  any  one  of 
those  distant  orbs  were  to  become  as  radiant 
as  our  own  sun,  which  is  itsdf  but  the  star 
of  our  planetary  system,  there  can  be  no 
question,  that,  like  our  sun  on  its  rising,  it 
would  quench,  with  its  brilliancy,  all  those 
littie  glimmering  lights,  which  would  still 
shine  on  us,  indeed,  as  before,  but  would 
shine  on  us  without  being  perceived.  It 
may  be  regarded,  then,  as  another  general 
law  of  the  mind,  that  when  many  sensations 
coexist  with  equal  intensity,  the  effect  of  the 
increased  intensity  of  one  is  a  diminished  in 
tensity  of  those  which  coexist  with  it. 

.  Let  us  now,  for  the  application  of  these 
remarks,  consider  what  it  is  which  takes  place 
in  attention,  when  many  objects  are  together 
acting  on  our  senses,  and  we  attend,  per- 
haps, only  to  a  single  sensation.  As  a  mere 
description  of  the  process,  I  cannot  use  a 
happier  exemplification  than  that  which  Con- 
dillac  has  g^ven  us  in  his  Zoaique, 

Let  us  imagine  a  castie,  wnich  commands, 
firom  itsVlevation,  an  extensive  view  of  a  do- 
main, rich  witii  aU  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art  It  is  night  when  we  arrive  at  it  The 
next  morning  our  window-shutters  open  at 
the  moment  when  the  sun  has  just  risen 
above  the  horizon, — and  dose  again  the  very 
moment  after. 

Though  ^e  whole  sweep  of  country  was 
shown  to  us  but  for  an  mstant,  we  must  have 
seen  every  object  which  it  comprehends  with 
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nil  the  sphere  of  our  vision.  In  a  second  or 
third  instant  "we  could  have  received  only 
'  the  saxae  impressions  which  we  received  at 
first ;  consequently,  though  the  window  had 
not  been  closed  again,  we  should  have  con- 
tinued to  see  but  what  we  saw  before. 
I  This  first  instant,  hc^vever,  though  it  un- 

questionably showed  us  all  the  scene,  gave  us 
no  real  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  when  the  win- 
dows were  closed  again,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  who  could  have  ventured  to  give  even  the 
'  slightest  description  of  it, — a  sufficient  proof 
that  we  may  have  seen  many  objects,  and  yet 
have  learned  nothing. 

At  lengthy  the  shutters  are  opened  again, 
to  remain  open  while  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon;  and  we  see  once  more  what  we 
saw  at  first.  Even  now,  however,  if,  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy,  we  were  to  continue  to  see 
at  once,  as  in  the  first  instant,  all  this  multi- 
^  tude  of  different  objects,  we  should  know  as 

little  of  them  when  the  night  arrived  as  we 
knew  when  the  window-shutters  were  closed 
again  after  the  very  moment  of  their  open- 
ing. 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  scene,  then, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  behold  it  all  at  once,  so 
as  to  comprehend  it  in  a  single  gaze ;  we 
must  consider  it  in  detail,  and  pass  succes- 
sively firom  object  to  object.  This  is  what 
Nature  has  taught  us  all.  If  she  has  given 
us  the  ix>wer  of  seeing  many  objects  at  once, 
she  has  given  us  also  the  fiiculty  of  looking 
but  at  one, — ^that  is  to  say,  of  directing  our 
eyes  on  one  only  of  the  multitude ;  and  it 
is  to  this  &culty, — ^which  is  a  result  of  our 
organization,  says  Condillac, — ^that  we  owe 
ail  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  from 
sight. 

The  faculty  is  common  to  us  all :  and  yet, 
if  afterwards  we  were  to  talk  of  the  landscape 
which  we  had  all  seen,  it  would  be  very  evi- 
dent that  our  knowledge  of  it  would  not  be 
exactly  the  same.  By  some  of  us,  a  picture 
might  be  given  of  it  with  tolerable  exactness, 
in  which  were  would  be  many  objects  such 
as  they  were,  and  many,  perhaps,  which  had 
very  little  resemblance  to  the  parts  of  the 
landscape  which  we  wished  to  describe. 
The  picture  which  others  might  gfve,  would 
probably  be  so  confused,  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  recognise  the  scene  in 
the  description,  and  yet  aU  had  seen  the  same 
objects  and  nothing  but  the  same  objects. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  some  of  us  had 
wanderwl  from  object  to  object  irregularly, 
and  that  others  had  looked  at  them  in  a  cer- 
tain order. 

Now,  what  is  this  order  ?  Nature  points 
it  out  to  us  herself.  It  is  the  very  order  in 
which  she  presents  to  us  objects.  There  are 
some  which  are  more  striking  than  others, 
and  which,  of  themselves,  almost  call  to  us 
to  look  at  them ;  they  are  the  predominant 
objects,  around  which  the  others  seem  to  ar- 


range themselves.  It  is  to  them,  according- 
ly, that  we  give  our  first  attention;  and 
when  we  have  remarked  their  relative  situa- 
tions, the  others  gradually  fill  up  the  inter- 
vals. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  principal  objects , 
we  observe  them  in  succession ;  we  com- 
pare them,  to  judge  of  their  relative  positions. 
When  these  are  ascertained,  we  observe  tlie 
objects  that  fill  up  the  intervals,  comparing 
each  with  the  principal  object,  till  we  have 
fixed  the  positions  of  all. 

When  this  process  of  successive,  but  -re- 
gular observation,  is  accomplished,  we  know 
all  die  objects  and  their  situations,  and  can 
embrace  them  with  a  single  glance.  Their 
order,  in  our  mind,  is  no  longer  an  order  of 
mere  succession ;  it  is  simultaneous.  It  is 
that  in  which  they  exist,  and  we  see  it  at 
once  distinctly. 

The  comprehensive  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, we  owe  to  the  mere  skill  with 
which  we  have  directed  our  eyes  from  ob- 
ject to  object.  The  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired  in  parts  successively ;  but,  when  ac- 
quired, it  is  present  at  once  to  our  mind,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  objects  which  it  re- 
traces to  us  are  all  present  to  the  single 
glance  of  the  eye  that  beholds  them. 

The  description  which  I  have  now  given 
you,  very  nearly  after  the  words  of  Condil. 
lac,  is,  I  think,  a  very  fiuthfiil  representa- 
tion of  a  process  of  which  we  must  all  re- 
peatedly have  been  conscious.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  &ithfiil  as  it  is  as  a  mere  de- 
scription, to  leave  die  great  difficulty  unex- 
plained, and  even  unremarked.  We  'see  a 
multitude  of  objects,  and  we  have  one  com- 
plex indistinct  feeling.  We  wish^  to  know 
the  scene  more  accurately,  and,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  this  wish,  though  the  objects  them- 
selves  continue  as  before,  we  no  longer  seem 
to  view  them  all,  but  only  (me,  or  a  few ;  and 
the  few,  which  we  now  see,  we  see  more  dis- 
tinctly. Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  process ; 
but  the  difficulty  is,  that  though  we  seem  to 
view  onl]^  a  few  objects,  and  these  much 
more  distincd^r,  the  field  of  the  eye  still  com- 
prehends a  wide  expanse,  the  light  from 
which  scarcely  affects  us,  while  the  light 
from  other  parts  of  it,  though  not  more  bril- 
liant,  produces  in  us  distinct  perception.  It 
is  vain  for  CondiUac  to  say,  that  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  &culty  which  we  have  of  di- 
recting our  eyes  on  one  object,  a  &culty 
which  is  the  residt  of  our  organization, 
and  which  is  common  to  all  mankind; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  if  this  direction  of 
our  eyes,  of  which  he  speaks,  on  a  single 
objeci  be  meant,  in  its  strict  sense,  of 
the  eye  itself,  which  we  direct,  it  is  not 
true  that  we  have  any  such  &culty.  We 
cannot  direct  our  eyes  so  as  not  to  compre- 
hend equally  in  our  field  of  vision,  many  ob- 
jects beside  that  single  object  which  is  sup^ 
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posed  to  have  fished  our  attention ;  and  i( 
bj  the  diiec^n  of  our  eyes,  be  meant  the 
exclusive  or  limited  perception  by  our  mind 
Itself,  there  remains  the  di6Sculty, — how  it 
happens,  that  while  light  from  innumerable 
obgects  falls  on  our  retma  as  before,  it  no 
longer  produces  any  distinct  vision  restively 
to  the  olnects  from  which  it  comes, — ^while 
liU^t,  probably  not  more  brilliant,  from  other 
objects,  produces  vision  much  more  distinct 
than  before.  Let  us  consider  this  difficulty, 
which,  in  truth,  constitutes  the  principal 
phenomenon  of  attention,  a  little  more  folly. 

When  CondUlac  speaks  of  the  focultv  of 
the  mind,  by  which  ne  supposes  it  capable  of 
directing  the  eye,  exdusiviely,  on  certain  ob- 
jects, he  must  apetk  of  that  onlv,  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  nreviously  to  the  more  dis- 
tinct perception  of  those  otgectsy  as  certain 
parts  of  the  scene. 

What  is  it,  then,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, between  the  indistinct  perception  of 
the  wide  soene  and  the  distinct  perception  of 
parts  of  the  soene  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  genersl  de- 
sire of  knowii^  the  scene  more  accurstely. 
This  is  the  primarv  feeling  of  the  process  of 
attention.  But  this  primai^  feeling  is  soon 
succeeded  by  others.  Indistmct  as  the  whole 
complex  scene  may  be,  some  parts  of  it  more 
brilliant,  or  more  strildng  in  general  chanw- 
ter,  are  less  indistmct  than  others.  There 
are  a  few  more  prominent  parts,  as  Condil- 
lac  says,  around  which  the  rest  are  indistinct- 
ly arru^ed. 

With  some  one  of  these,  then,  as  in  itself 
more  impresnve  and  attractive,  we  bc^ ; 
our  general  desire  of  knowing  the  whole 
scene  havingbeen  followed  by  a  wish  to  know 
thisprindpal  psrt  more  accurately. 

Tne  next  step  is  to  prevent  the  eye  itself 
from  wandering,  that  no  new  objects  may 
distract  it,  and  that  there  may  be  as  little 
oonfrudon  as  possible  of  the  rays  from  dififer- 
ent  objects,  on  that  part  of  the  retina  on 
which  the  rays  fell  from  the  particular  oligect 
which  we  wish  to  consider.  We  fix  our  eyes, 
therefore^  and  our  whole  body,  as  steadily  as 
we  can,  by  the  muscles  subemient  to  these 
purtKMes. 

So  fiu*,  unquestionably,  no  new  fiiculty  is 
exercised.  We  have  merely  the  desire  of 
knowing  the  scene  before  usy — ^the  selection 
of  some  prominent  object,  or  rather  the  mere 
perception  of  it,  as  peculiarly  prominent, — 
the  desire  of  knowing  it  particularly, — and 
the  contiaction  of  a  few  muscles,  in  obedi- 
ence to  our  volition. 

No  soonei^  however,  has  all  this  taken 
place,  than  instantly,  or  almost  instantly,  and 
without  our  consciousness  of  any  new  and 
peculiar  state  of  mind  intervening  in  the  pro- 
oess,  the  landscape  becomes  to  our  vision  al- 
together difietent  Certain  parts  only,  those 
psirts  which  we  wished  to  know  particularly,  I 


are  seen  by  us ;  the  remmning  parts  seem  »!• 
most  to  have  vanished.  It  is  as  if  every 
thuif  before  had  been  but  the  doubtful  co- 
lounng  of  enchantment,  which  had  dia^)pe&r- 
ed,  and  left  to  us  the  few  prominent  realities 
on  which  we  gaze ;  or  rather,  it  is  as  if  some 
instant  enchantment,  obedient  to  our  wishes, 
had  dissolved  every  reality  besides,  and 
bropght  closer  to  our  sig^t  the  few  objects 
wluiS  we  desired  to  see. 

Still,  however,  all  of  which  we  are  truly 
conscious,  as  preceding  immediatdy  the 
change  of  ^ipeaianoe  in  the  scene,  is  the 
mere  desire,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  com- 
bined probably  with  expectation  of  that  more 
distinct  vision  which  foUowa.  There  may  be 
a  combination  of  feelingSt  but  no  new  and 
peculiar  feeling,  either  as  simple,  or  coexist- 
mg  with  other  feelings,— 40  indication,  id 
short,  of  the  exercise  of  a  new  power. 

Even  though  we  shouki  be  incapable, 
therefore,  of  understanding  how  the  desire 
shouki  have  this  effect,  it  would  not  be  the 
less  true  that  the  desire  of  knowing  accurate- 
ly a  particukir  object  in  a  group,  is  instantljTt 
— ^,  at  least,  instantly  after  some  organic 
change  which  may  probably  be  necessary, — 
followed  by  a  more  vivid  and  distinct  percep- 
tion of  the  particuku'  object,  and  a  compare^ 
tive  fiuntneas  and  indistinctness  of  the  other 
objects  that  coexist  with  it ;  and  that  what 
we  call  attention  is  nothing  more. 

Are  the  comparative  diatinctness  and  in- 
distinctness, however,  a  result  which  we  hsd 
no  reason  to  expect?  or  are  they  not  rather 
what  might,  in  some  degree  at  least,  have 
been  expected,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
few  physicBl  hctM  vrith  respect  to  our  coex- 
isting sensations,  which  I  have  already  point- 
ed out  to  you,  and  from  the  drcumstance 
which  we  are  next  to  consider?  We  have 
seen,  in  the  observations  already  made  by  us, 
that  manv  coexisting  perceptions  are  indis- 
tinct, and  that  when  one  becomes  more  vi- 
vid, the  others  become  still  fointer.  Ail 
that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  discover 
some  cause  of  increased  vividness  of  that  one 
to  which  we  are  said  to  attend. 

If  we  can  discover  anv  reason  why  tins 
should  bdbome  more  v!via,  the  comparative 
indistinctness  of  the  other  parts  of  the  scene 
may  be  considered  as  following  of  course. 

Such  a  cause  exists,  unquestionably,  m 
that  feeling  of  deeix«,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  attention.  To  attend,  is  to  have 
a  desire  of  knowing  that  to  which  we  sttendi 
and  attentum  without  desire  is  a  verbal  con- 
tradiction, an  inconsistency,  at  least,  as  gr«t 
as  if  we  were  said  to  desire  to  know  without 
any  desire  of  knowing,  or  to  be  attentive 
without  attention. 

When  we  attend,  then,  to  any  psrt  of  a 
complex  group  of  sensations,  thoe  i*  t^^^V^ 
an  emotion  of  desire^  however  slight  *^*  *?^ 
tion  may  be,  connected  exclusively  with  that 
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paiticiilar  part  of  the  group  to  which  we  at- 
tend :  ami  whatever  effect  our  emodona  pn>- 
4hiee  on  the  complex  feelingB  that  accomiiany 
cfaeniy  we  may  expect  to  be  produced^  in 
aome  greater  or  leaa  degree,  07  the  desire 
in  the  complex  process  which  we  term  at- 
tentioiL 

The  effisct  which  our  e]|>ectation  might 
anticipate,  is  the  very  effect  that  is  truly  found 
to  take  place, — an  increased  liveliness  of  that 
pert  of  the  complex  group,  to  which  alone 
the  desire  relates. 

That  it  is  the  luture  of  our  emotions  of 
every  sort,  to  render  more  vivid  all  the  men^ 
tal  affections  with  which  they  axe  peculiarly 
combined,  as  if  their  own  vivacity  were  in 
•ome  measure  divided  with  these,  every  one 
who  has  felt  any  strong  emotion,  must  have 
€3q>erieDoed*  The  eye  has,  as  it  were,  a 
double  quickneas  to  perceive  what  we  love  or 
hate,  what  we  hope  or  fear.  Other  objects 
Boay  be  seen  slightty ;  but  these,  if  seen  at 
aO,  become  instantly  permanent,  and  cannot 
appear  to  us  without  impressing  their  pre- 
sence, as  it  were,  in  stronger  fe^dng  on  our 
senaes  and  our  souL 

Sudi  is  the  effect  of  emotion,  when  com- 
bined even  with  sensations  that  are  of  them- 
selves, by  their  own  nature,  vivid;  and  mark 
therefore  less  strikmgly  the  increase  of  vivid- 
ness received.  The  vivifying  effect,  howev- 
er, is  still  more  remarkable,  by  its  relative 
proportion,  when  the  feelings  with  which  the 
emotion  is  combined  are  in  themselves  pe- 
coliaily  fiunt,  as  in  the  case  of  mere  memory  or 
imagination.  The  otject  of  any  of  our  emo- 
tions, thus  merely  conceived  by  us,  becomes, 
in  many  coses,  so  vivid  as  to  render  even  our 
accompanying  perceptions  comparatively 
&int.  The  mental  absence  of  lovers,  for  ex- 
ample, is  proverbial ;  and  what  is  thus  term- 
ed, in  p<]|)dar  language,  absence^  is  nothing 
more  than  the  greater  vividness  of  some  mere 
conception,  or  odier  internal  feeling,  than  of 
any,  or  all  of  the  external  objects  present  at 
the  time,  which  have  no  peculiar  relation  to 
the  prevailing  emotion  :— 

"The  darkened  sun 

bosom'd  Spring 
'  Ton  bnght  ardi» 


Loees  hb  Ught :  The  rofy-boso 
To  wccpiiw  Fanej  phiei;  and 
CoatxaAaa,  bendi  into  a  dusky 


I,  bendi  into  a  dusky  vault, 
flidei,  extinct ;  aiMi  she  alonei 


Heard,  fel^  an^  seen,  pwstssei  eTcry  thought* 
Fills  every  eeneef  and  pants  in  every  vein. 
Books  are  but  formal  dttlness^— tedlouafricnds. 
And  sad  andd  the  social  band  he  sits 
Lonely  and  unattcntive.    From  his  tongue 
The  unflnisb'd  period  ISsIls :  while,  borne  away 
On  swcning  thought,  his  waited  nplrit  flies 
TO  the  vntn  bosom  of  his  distant  Fair ; 
And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover  flx'd 
m  melancholy  dte,  with  head  declined 
And  love-dcjeelad  eyes."* 

What  brighter  colaurs  the  fears  of  super- 
stition grn  to  ihe  dim  olgects  perceived  in 


the  twilight,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who 
have  to  pass  the  churchyard  at  any  late  hour, 
and  the  fittle  students  of  ballad  lore,  who 
have  carried  with  them  from  the  nursery  many 
tales  which  they  almost  tremble  to  remember, 
know  well  And  m  the  teoomf  tight  of  this 
nOTthem  part  of  the  ishmd,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  oligects  which  the  seers  con- 
ceive themselves  to  bdiold,  truly  are  more 
vivid,  as  conceptiaiks,  than,  but  for  the  su- 
perstition and  the  mebmcholy  character  of 
the  natives,  which  harmonise  vnth  the  ob- 
iects  of  this  gloomy  foresight,  they  would 
have  been ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  brightening  effect  of  the  emotion,  as 
concurring  with  the  dim  and  shadowy  objects 
which  the  vapoury  atmosphere  of  our  •kikes 
and  vallep  presents,  that  fimcy,  rektively  to 
the  individual,  becomes  a  temporarv  reality. 
The  gifted  eve,  which  has  once  believed  it- 
self avourea  widi  such  a  view  of  the  future, 
will,  of  course,  ever  after  have  a  quicker  fore- 
si^ht  and  more  frequent  revelations ;  its  own 
wilder  emotion  communicating  still  more  vi- 
vid forms  and  colours  to  the  objects  which 
it  dimly  perceives. 

On  this  subject,  however,  I  need  not  seek 
any  additional  illustration.  I  may  fiiirly  sup  • 
pose  you  to  admit,  as  a  general  physical  law 
of  the  Phenomena  of  Mind,  that  the  infiu- 
ence  of  every  emotion  is  to  render  more  vi- 
vid the  perception  or  conception  of  its  ob 
ject 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  when  the 
emotion  is  very  violent,  as  in  the  violence  of 
any  of  our  fiercer  passions,  though  it  still 
renders  every  object  with  wlfich  it  harmo- 
nizes, more  vivid  and  prominent,  it  mingles 
with  them  some  degree  of  its  own  confusion 
of  feeling.  It  magnifies  and  distorts ;  and 
what  it  rend^  brighter  it  does  not  therefore 
render  more  distinct : — 


•  Thomson^  »eason»-Spring,  v.  1006-1031. 


*<  The  flame  of  passion,  through  the  struggUng  soul 
Deep-kindled,  shows  across  that  sudden  blaae 
The  ottfect  of  its  rapture,  vast  of  siae. 
With  flfcreer  oolonrs  and  a  night  of  shade."* 

The  species  of  desire  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, however,  is  not  of  this  fierce  and 
tempestuous  kind. 

Emotions  of  a  calmer  species  have  the  vi- 
vifying effect  witiiout  the  indistinctness ;  and 
precisely  of  this  degree  is  that  desire  which 
constitutes  attention,  as  coexisting;  with  the 
sensations,  or  oth^  feelings  to  which  we  are 
said  to  attend. 

We  have  found,  then,  in  the  desre  which 
accompanies  attention,  or  rather  which  chiefly 
constitutes  it,  the  cause  of  that  mcreased  in- 
tensity which  we  sought. 

When  all  the  various  objects  of  a  scene  are 
of  themselves  equally,  or  nearly  equally,  in- 


•  Pleasures  of  Imagiution,  Book  11.  v.  137-140 
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teresting  or  indifferent  to  us,  the  union  of 
desire,  with  any  particular  perception  of  the 
group,  might  be  supposed,  a  priori,  to  ren- 
der mis  perception  in  some  degree  more  vi- 
vid than  it  was  before.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  this  difference  of  vividness  should 
take  place  wholly,  or  even  be  very  striking, 
m  the  first  instant ;  for,  by  becoming  in  the 
first  instant  even  slightlj  more  vivid,  it  ac- 
quires additional  colounng  and  prominence, 
so  as  to  increase  that  interest  which  led  us 
originally  to  select  it  for  our  first  minute  ob- 
servation, and  thus  to  brighten  it  more  and 
more  progressively.  Indeed,  when  we  re- 
flect on  our  consciousness,  during  what  is 
called  an  effort  of  attention,  we  feel  that 
some^uch  progress  as  this  really  takes  place, 
the  object  becoming  gradually  more  distinct 
while  we  gaze,  till  at  length  it  requires  a 
sort  of  effort  to  turn  away  to  the  odier  co- 
existing objects,  and  to  renew  with  them  the 
same  process. 

Attention,  then,  is  not  a  simple  mental 
state,  but  a  process  or  a  combination  of  feel- 
ings. It  is  not  the  result  of  any  peculiar 
power  of  the  mind,  but  of  those  mere  laws 
of  perception,  by  which  the  increased  vivid- 
ness of  one  sensation  produces  a  correspond- 
ing faintness  of  others  coexisting  with  it,  and 
of  that  law  of  our  emotions,  by  ivhich  they 
communicate  greater  intensity  to  every  per- 
ception, or  odier  feeling,  with  which  fliey 
coexist  and  harmonize. 


LECTURE  XXXIL 

ON  THE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND 
COMBINED  WITH  DESIRE,  CONTINUED  —  ON 
THE  INTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND — CLASSI- 
FICATION OF  THEM. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  con- 
cluded my  sketch  of  the  different  hypotheses 
of  philosophers  with  respect  to  perception, 
widi  an  account  of  that  I^-established  Har- 
mony, by  which  Leibnkz,  excluding  all  reci- 
procal agency  of  mina  and  matter,  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  uniform  coinci- 
dence of  our  mental  feelings  with  our  bodily 
movements,— a  hypothesis  which,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  gained  many  follow- 
ers out  of  Germany,  produced  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admiration  in  the  country  of  its 
author.  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  as  a 
very  striking  example  of  the  strange  mixture 
of  seemingly  opposite  qualities,  which  we  fire- 
quently  find  in  the  character  of  nations,  that, 
while  the  country,  of  which  I  speak,  has  met 
with  ridicule,  most  unjust  in  degree,  as  na- 
tional ridicule  always  is,  for  the  heaviness  of 
its  laborious  erudition,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
surpass  al]  other  countries  in  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  >i  its  philosophy,  which,  parti- 


cularly in  metaphysics,  from  the  reign  of 
Leibnitz  to  the  more  recent  worship  paid  to 
the  transcendentalism  of  Kant,  seems  scarce- 
ly to  have  admitted  of  any  calm  approbation, 
or  to  have  known  any  other  inquirers  than 
violent  partisans  and  violent  foes. 

After  my  remarks  on  this  hypothesis, 
which  closed  my  view  of  our  external  affec- 
tions of  mind,  as  they  exist  simply,  I  next 
proceeded  to  consider  them  as  they  exist, 
combined  with  desire,  in  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  termed  attention,  a  state  which 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  in- 
tellectual power,  but  which,  I  endeavoured 
to  show  you,  admits  of  being  analyzed  into 
other  more  general  principles. 

It  is  to  our  consciousness,  of  course,  that 
we  must  refer  for  the  truth  of  any  such  aniu 
lysis ;  and  the  process  which  it  reveals  to  us, 
in  attention,  seems,  I  think,  to  justify  the 
analysis  which  I  made,  indicating  a  combm- 
ation  of  simpler  feelings,  but  not  any  new 
and  distinct  species  of  feeling,  to  be  refer- 
red to  a  peculiar  &culty. 

We  see  many  objects  together,  and  we  see 
them  indistinctly.  We  wish  to  know  them 
more  accurately,  and  we  are  aware  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  only  in  detail. 
We  select  some  one  more  prominent  object 
firom  the  rest,  or  rather,  without  any  selec- 
tion on  our  part,  this  object  excites,  in  a 
higher  degree,  our  desire  of  observing  it  par- 
ticularly, merely  by  being  more  prominent^ 
or,  in  some  other  respect,  more  interesting 
than  the  rest.  To  observe  it  particularly, 
we  fix  our  body,  and  our  eyes, — for  it  is  a 
case  of  vision  which  I  have  taken  for  an  ex- 
ample,— as  steadily  as  possible,  that  the  light 
from  the  same  points  of  the  object  may  con- 
tinue to  &11  on  the  same  points  of  the  retina. 
Togedier  with  our  wish,  we  have  an  expect- 
ation, the  natural  effect  of  uniform  past  ex 
perience,  that  the  object  will  now  be  more 
distinctly  p^eived  by  us ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance witli  this  expectation,  when  the  process 
which  I  have  described  is  completed,  the  ob- 
ject, as  if  it  knew  our  very  wish  and  hasten- 
ed to  gratify  it,  -does  become  more  distinct ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  thus  more 
vivid,  the  other  objects  of  the  group  become 
gradually  fainter,  till  at  length  they  are  scarcely 
felt  to  be  present.  Such,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  new  and  peculiar  state  of 
mind,  is  the  mental  process,  as  &r  as  we  are 
conscious  of  it ;  and,  if  this  be  the  process, 
there  is  no  reason  to  infer  in  it  the  operation 
of  any  power  of  the  mind  different  firom  those 
which  are  exercised  in  other  cases.  The  ge- 
neral capacities  of  perception,  and  desire, 
and  expectation,  and  voluntary  command  of 
certain  muscles,  which,  on  every  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  attention,  we  must  allow  the 
muid  to  possess,  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient 
to  explam  the  phenomena,  and  predude^ 
therefore,  any  further  reference* 
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The  brightening  of  the  objects  to  which 
we  attend,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  objects  which 
have  interested  us,  and  which  we  feel  a  de- 
sire of  knowing,  and  the  consequent  feding 
of  the  other  coexisting  objects,  I  explained, 
by  the  well-known  influence,  not  of  de«re 
merely,  but  of  aU  our  emotions,  in  rendering 
more  vivid  those  objects  of  perception  or  fan- 
cy,  with  which  they  harmonize ;  and  I  illus- 
trated this  influence  by  various  examples. 

The  phantasms  of  imagination,  in  the  re- 
veries of  our  waking  hours,  when  our  exter- 
nal senses  are  still  open,  and  quick  to  feel, 
are,  as  mere  conceptions,  &r  less  idvid  than 
the  primary  perceptions  from  which  they  ori- 
ginally flowed ;  and  yet,  under  the  influence 
of  any  strong  emotion,  they  become  so  much 
more  bright  and  prominent  than  external 
things,  t£^t,  to  the  impassioned  muser  on 
distant  scenes  and  persons,  the  scenes  and 
persons  truly  around  him  are  almost  as  if 
they  were  not  in  existence.  If  a  mere  con- 
ception, then,  fiunt  as  it  must  always  be  by 
Its  own  nature,  can  thus  be  rendered  more 
vivid  than  reality  by  the  union  of  any  strong 
desire,  it  is  surely  less  wonderful  that  the 
same  cause  should  communicate  the  same 
superior  vividness  to  the  brighter  realities  of 
perception.  If  what  we  remember  with  in- 
terest, and  wish  to  see  again,  become  so 
much  more  vivid  in  our  fancy,  merely  by  this 
very  wish,  that  we  scarcely  perceive  any  one 
of  the  mnumerable  oljects  before  our  eyes, 
what  we  truly  see,  in  its  own  hvely  colour- 
ing, and  feel  a  strong  desire  of  knowing  more 
intimately,  may  well  be  supposed  to  render 
us  less  sensible  to  the  other  coexisting  ob- 
jects, which  the  very  shadows  of  our  imagin- 
ation, when  brightened  by  a  similar  desire, 
were  able  ments^y  to  annihilate  or  eclipse. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  vivifying  influ- 
ence of  the  desire  itself,  some  part,  and  per- 
haps a  very  considerable  part,  of  the  bright- 
eiung  of  uie  object,  during  attention,  may 
arise  indirectly  from  the  mere  muscular  adapt- 
ation of  the  organ.  I  do  not  speak  merely 
of  that  internal  adaptation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  accommodates  the  organ  to  the  ob- 
ject, and,  therefore,  varies  with  the  distance 
of  the  object,  but  of  that  simpler  contraction 
which  keeps  the  organ,  as  a  whole,  steadily 
fixed.  It  is  proved  by  many  facts,  that  a 
certain  time  is  necessary  for  vision,  and,  pro- 
bably, in  like  manner,  for  all  our  perceptions. 
A  cannon  ball,  for  example,  though  it  must 
have  reflected  light  to  us,  during  its  passage, 
may  yet  pass  before  our  eves  so  rapidly  as 
not  to  be  perceived ;  and,  if  a  part  of  the  eye 
be  a£kcted,  in  a  certain  manner,  by  one  co- 
lour, and  a  difierent  colour  M  upon  it  so  ra- 
er  after  the  first  that  the  former  affection 
not  previously  ceased,  the  result  is  not 
the  i^sual  affection,  which  the  second  colour 
alone  would  have  produced,  but  that  which 
would  have  arisen  at  once  from  a  mixture  of 


the  two  colours.  In  this  way,  in  an  < 
ment,  which  has  been  often  performeclt  for 
the  demonstration  of  this  simple  and  beau- 
tiful &ct;  if  a  cylinder  be  painted  in  longi- 
tudinal bars,  vrith  the  prismatic  colours,  in 
certain  proportions,  and  be  revolved  rapidly 
on  its  axis,  its  surfiice  to  the  eye  will  not 
seem  to  present  any  one  of  the  colours  whidi 
are  really  painted  on  it,  but  a  uniform  white- 
ness, which  it  has  not,  on  a  single  point  of 
its  whole  surfiice.' 

If  rays  of  different  colours,  falling  in  rapid 
succession  on  the  same  points  of  iie  retina, 
thus  seem  to  mingle  with  each  other,  and 
produce  one  confused  effect,  it  must  evident- 
ly be  of  great  importance,  for  distinct  vision, 
that  the  eyes  should  be  so  fixed,  that  the 
rays  from  tiie  objects  which  we  wish  to  ob- 
serve, may  not  fiill  on  parts  of  the  retina, 
previously  affected  by  the  light  of  other  ob- 
jects, but,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  same 
parts,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  observa^ 
tion.  This  can  be  done,  as  I  have  said,  on- 
ly by  the  continued  agency  of  certain  mus- 
cles ;  and  hence  arises  that  feeling  of  muscu 
lar  effort,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the 
process.  How  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  keep 
a  muscle,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  same 
exact  point  of  contFEu;tion,  without  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  tiiis  pointy  is  weU  knovni 
to  physiologists;  and  it  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  ti^t,  in  attention,  we  should  be 
conscious  of  a  considerable  effort,  in  endea- 
vouring to  fix  steadily  any  of  our  organs. 
The  power  of  thus  fixing  our  muscles,  is  a 
power  which  improves  by  habitual  exercise ; 
and  it  is  probably  very  much  in  this  way  that 
the  practised  eye  is  able  so  rapidly  to  distin- 
guish the  minute  parts  of  objects,  which  re- 
quire from  others  a  much  longer  effort  of  at- 
tention. 

But,  whatever  tiie  effect  of  the  muscular 
adaptation  may  be,  it  is  not  the  less  certain^ 
if  we  reflect  on  our  feelings,  that  the  mental 
part  of  the  process  of  attention  involves  no- 
thing more,  in  addition  to  the  primary  per* 
ception,  which  is  its  object,  than  desire  with 
expectation.  This  is  all  of  which  we  are 
truly  conscious,  previously  to  the  brighten- 
ing of  the  perception  itseu,  to  which  we  are 
said  to  attend  ; — a  brightening  which,  from 
the  general  laws  of  emotion,  might  very  na^ 
turallybe  expected  as  the  result  of  the  union 
of  desire  with  any  of  our  sensations.  In 
such  circumstances,  then,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful tiiat  we  shoidd  remember  best  the  objects 
to  which  we  pay  most  attention,  since  this  is 
only  to  say  that  we  remember  best  the  ob- 
jects on  whiph  we  have  dwelt  longest,  aad 
vnth  greatest  interest,  and  which  we  have 
therefore  known  most  accurately. 

Such  are  our  sensations  or  perceptions, 
when  united  with  desire,  exhibiting  appear- 
ances which  seem  at  first  to  indicate,  though 
they  do  not  truly  indicate,  a  peculiar  power 
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Lityofthemind.  We  shall  find, 
g  our  intellectual  states  of  mind, 
the  order  of  mental  phenomena,  to  which  we 
next  proceed,  that  the  union  of  desire  with 
these  has  led,  in  like  manner,  to  the  belief 
of  many  distinct  intellectual  powers,  which 
^et,  like  attention,  admit  of  being  analyzed 
mto  simpler  elements.  Tlieee  intellectual 
phenomena  themselves,  in  their  simple  state, 
muat^  however,  be  first  eaunined  by  us. 

Having  now,  then,  oflered  all  the  observa- 
tions for  whidi  our  limited  course  allows  me 
room,  on  the  very  important  primary  daaa  of 
external  afiections  ot  the  mmd,  I  proceed, 
according  to  our  general  division,  to  consi- 
der the  secondaiy  class  of  its  internal  affec- 
tions ;  those  states  of  it  which  are  not  the 
result  of  causes  foreign  to  the  mind  itself 
but  immediate  consequents  of  its  own  pre- 
ceding feelings. 

The  Divine  Contriver  of  our  mental  frame, 
who  fonned  the  soul  to  exist  in  certain  states, 
on  the  presence  of  external  things,  formed  it 
also  to  exist,  in  certain  successive  states, 
without  the  presence  or  direct  influence  of 
any  thing  external ;  the  one  state  of  the 
mind  being  as  immediately  the  cause  of  the 
state  of  mind  whidi  follows  it,  aa,  in  our 
external  feelings,  the  change  produced  in 
our  corporeal  organ  of  sense  is  the  cause  of 
any  one  of  the  particular  affsctions  of  that 
daiu.  In  the  one  class,  that  of  our  intenud 
affections^  the  phenomena  depend  on  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  successive  changes 
of  state  of  the  mind  itseUl  In  the  other  dMS^ 
that  of  our  external  affections,  they  depend  on 
the  laws  of  the  mind,  indeed,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  these  peculiar  changes  of  state ;  but 
they  depend,  in  an  equal  degree,  on  the  laws 
which  give  to  matter  its  peculiar  qualities, 
and,  consequently,  its  peculiar  influence  on 
this  mental  susoeptibihty.  K  light  were  to 
be  annihilated,  it  is  very  evident  that,  though 
our  mind  itsdf  were  to  continue  endowed 
with  all  its  present  susceptibilities,  it  never 
again  could  behold  the  sun,  around  whose 
cold  and  gloomy  mass  our  earth  might  still 
revolve  as  now ;  nor,  in  such  circumstances, 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
exist  in  any  one  of  those  various  states  which 
constitute  the  delightful  sensations  of  vision. 
These,  sensations,  then,  depend  on  external 
things,  as  much  as  on  the  mind  itselfl  But 
though,  after  we  have  once  been  enriched 
with  the  splendid  acquisitions  which  our  per- 
eentive  organs  afbrd  us,  every  thing  exter- 
nal were  to  vanish,  not  from  our  sight  merely, 
hfit  from  aU  our  senses,  and  our  mind  idone 
were  to  exist  in  the  infinity  of  >P>ce,  toge- 
ther with  that  Eternal  Majesty  which  form- 
ed it, — still  thought  after  thought,  and  feel- 
ing after  feeling,  wouM  arise,  as  it  were, 
spontaneously,  m  die  disembodied  spirit,  if 
no  chai^  in  its  nature  were  to  take  phMse ; 


and  the  whole  world  of  Ught  and  fragrance, 
and  harmony,  would,  in  its  rememlnance, 
almost  rise  i«Bin,  as  if  outliving  annihilation 
itsel£  It  ia  by  thia  capacity  of  internal 
chai^  of  ftate,  uideed,  that  the  soul  is  truly 
immortd,  which,  if  it  were  capable  of  no  af- 
fections but  those  which  I  have  termed  ex- 
ternal,  would  itself  be  virtually  as  mortal  as 
all  the  mortsl  things  that  are  around  it;  since, 
but  for  tlftem,  as  causes  of  its  feelmgs,  it 
could  not,  in  these  drcumstaaces  of  complete 
dependence,  have  any  fedinga  whatever,  and 
could,  therefore,  exist  only  in  tiiat  state  of 
original  insensibility  which  preceded  the  first 
sensation  that  gave  it  ooiiteiousness  of  ex- 
istence. It  is,  m  the  true  sense  of  immor- 
tslity  of  life,  immortal,  only  because  it  de- 
pends for  iU  feelings,  aa  weU  as  for  its  mere 
existence,  not  on  the  state  of  perishable 
things,  which  are  but  the  atmosphere  thst 
floats  around  it,  but  on  its  own  mdependent 
hnra ;  or,  at  least*— for  the  laws  of  mind,  as 
well  as  the  Uws  of  matter,  can  mean  nothing 
more,--depends  for  the  auccesaions  of  its 
feeh^js  only  on  the  provident  arraiHrements 
of  that  alUbreseeing  Power,  whose  will,  as 
it  existed  at  the  very  moment  at  which  it 
called  every  thing  from  nothings  and  gave  to 
mind  and  matter  their  powers  and  suscepti- 
bilities, n  thus,  consequently,  in  the  whole 
series  of  efieets,  from  age  to  age,  the  eternal 

legishtion  of  tiM  unrrerse. 

Even  while  our  soul  is  united  to  this  bo- 
dily frame,  and  continually  capable  of  being 
afiected  by  the  objects  tiiat  are  continuaUy 
present  with  it,  bv  fiur  the  greater  number  of 
our  feelings  are  those  which  arise  from  our 
internal  successions  of  thought.  Innumera- 
ble aa  our  perceptiona  are,  they  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  varied  conadousness  of  a 
day.  We  do  not  see  or  feel  objects  merely, 
—for  this  alone  would  be  of  littie  value; 
but  we  compare  them  with  each  other--we 
form  plana  of  action,  and  prosecute  Uiem 
with  assiduous  attention,  or  we  meditste  on 
the  means  by  whidi  they  may  most  eflectual- 
Ivbe  prosecuted;  and  with  all  our  perpep- 
tions  of  external  things,  and  plans  of  serious 
thought,  a  continued  fitiry-work  of  involun- 
tary fimcy  is  incessantly  mmgiing^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  laws  of  siMgestion  in  the  mma 
itself  like  the  transient  shadows  on  a  sliesm, 
of  the  douds  that  flit  over  it,  which  picture 
on  it  their  momentary  forms,  as  they  psss 
in  rapid  variety,  without  afiecting  the  course 
of  the  busy  current,  which  glides  along  m  1^ 
mqestic  trsck,  as  if  they  bad  never  bee". 
If  we  had  the  power  of  external  sense  only, 
life  wouM  be  as  passive  as  the  most  uncon- 
nected dream,  or  rather  fiur  more  passive  and 
irregular  than  the  wildest  of  our  dreams. 
Our  remembrances,  comparisons,  our  hopes,  . 
our  fears,  and  all  die  variety  of  our  thoughts 
and  emotions,  give  a  harmomr  and  unity  to 
our  general  consciousness,  which  make  the 
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conscioasiiess  of  each  day  a  little  diama,  or 
a  connected  part  of  that  still  greater  drama, 
whidi  is  to  end  only  with  the  death  of  its  he- 
ro»  or  rather  inrith  the  commencement  of  Ms 
glorious  apotheosis. 

How  wide  a  field  the  mtemal  affections  of 
the  mind  present,  without  dependence  on 
the  system  of  material  things, — ^with  which 
we  are  connected,  indeed,  by  many  deligfat- 
f 111  ties,  but  by  ties  that  hare  rehtion  only  to 
this  mortal  scene,-~i8  proved  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  by  the  increased  energy  of  diougfat 
which  we  often  seem  to  acquire  in  those 
hours  of  the  quiet  of  the  night,  when  every 
external  influence  is  nearly  excluded, — ^the 
hours  of  inward  meditation,  in  which  the  mind 
has  been  poetically  said  to  retire  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  its  own  unmense  abode,  and  to  feel 
there  and  enjoy  its  spiritual  infinity,  as  if  ad- 
mitted to  the  ethereal  dwellings  and  the 
fi'aistfi  of  the  Gods. 

**  Noone  vides,  quotiet  nox  circumftiiiditur  iitre 
Immcnii  terga  Ooeuif 


Sa  Ooeanf  tcmmaue  poiumque, 
obduxit  •pccic*  oomimliu  Acr 
aut  vox  allataltur  auret« 


•J« 


Cum 

Nee  ftagor  iinpuln* 

Ut.  nullo  intuttA  mf  _  , 

In  WW,  ec  vireeintn  we  ooUiglC  oninet  ? 
Ut  magno  hoBpttio  potitur.  wque  exdpit  ipn 
Totam  intna  i  scu  Jnaia  DeAm  dlwambeie  iiie.tsis, 
Nam  neque  ale  UUm  loUdo  de  maimora  tecta 
Nee  enm  porticibua  capiunt  laquiaria  centum 
Auven,  tot  dlatineta  lods,  tot  regibus  apU. 
Qu^BMiaqQe  cpuke,  Tyrioque  initnictua  abostro : 
Ut  fpnidecaibi  Juncta,  libiaue  intenditur  ipsa, 
Iptt  mM  tota  incumMna,  toCaroque  perenans 
ImmcMa  tanmensam  spado  knoeque  patentem. 
Sen  dukca  inter  Utebiaa  HeUoonia  amceoi. 
Et  ncnun  Fhoebl  nemonim  divortitur  umbrani, 
FoecuDdum  pkno  exeroeni  aub  peetoro  numen ; 
Sen  cauaaa  rcnim  oeciiltM»et  aemiDa  volvlt, 
et  quels  foederibuaeonipirent  maximut  JEtner 
NeptaBnaqudHrtertTelhaquet  atque  omnia  fflcnant  t 
8\^  altona  virtntli  iter  lubdudt.  et  almna 
JHolitar  legea,  oueka  fortunate  JuTcntua 
Parent,  ac  pace  imperhim  tatetur  et  armia.*** 

The  internal  states  of  mind,  then,  which 
form  the  class  next  to  be  considered  by  us, 
present  to  our  inquiry  no  narrow  or  uninter- 
esting field.  We  are  to  find  in  these  again 
every  thing,  though  in  fainter  colours,  which 
del^hted  and  interested  us  in  the  former 
class ;  while  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  dis- 
cover an  abundant  source  of  feelings  still 
more  delightful  and  sublime  in  themselves, 
and  still  more  interesting  to  our  analvsis. 
We  are  no  longer  mere  sensitive  beuigs, 
uat  gaze  upon  the  unive«-8e,  and  feel  pain 
(^  pleasure  as  a  few  of  its  dementary  par- 
tides  touch  oar  nerves.  We  are  the  dis- 
coverers of  laws,  which  evety  element  of  the 
iwiverse  obeys,— the  tracers  of  events  of  ages 
that  are  pest^ — the  calculators  and  prophets 
of^events,  that  aie  not  to  occur  tOl  generation 
i^^  generation  of  the  proI>hetic  calcidatore 
^succeed  us  shall  themvelves  have  passed 
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away ; — and,  while  we  are  thus  able  to  dis- 
cover the  innumerable  relations  of  created 
things,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  me- 
dium of  these  internal  states  of  our  own 
mind,  the  discoverers  also  of  that  Infinite 
Being,  who  framed  every  thing  which  it  is 
our  glory  to  be  capable  merely  of  observing, 
and  who,  widiout  acting  direcdy  on  any  of 
our  organs  of  sense,  is  yet  present  to  our  in- 
tellect  with  as  bright  a  realitv  of  perception, 
as  the  suns  and  planets  which  he  has  formed 
arepresent  to  our  corporeal  vision. 

The  species  of  philosophical  inquiry,  which 
our  intCTnal  affections  of  mind  admit,  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  which  our  external  af- 
fections admit ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are,  in  our 
inquiry,  to  consider  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  arise,  and  the  drcumstanoes 
which  foUow  them,  with  the  relations  which 
they  appear  to  us  mutually  to  bear  to  our 
external  feelinffs,  and  to  eadi  other,  and  no- 
thing more.  It  is  as  little  possible  for  us, 
^independently  of  experience,  to  discover,  a 
priori,  any  reason  that  one  state  of  mind 
should  be  followed  directly  by  another  state 
of  mind,  as,  in  the  case  of  our  external  feel- 
ings, to  discover  any  reason  that  the  presence 
of  light  should  be  followed  by  that  particular 
mental  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation 
of  colour,  not  by  that  which  constitutes  the 
perception  of  the  song  of  a  nightingale,  or  the 
nagrance  of  a  violet,  or  that  those  external 
causes  diould  be  followed  by  their  peculiar 
sensations  rather  than  by  the  perception  of 
colour.  It  is  equally  vain  for  us  to  think  of 
discovering  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself,  wmch  could  have  enabled  us  to 
nredict,  without  actual  experience,  or,  at 
least,  without  analogy  of  other  similar  in- 
stances, any  of  the  mere  intellectual  changes 
of  state,  tliat  the  sight  of  an  ofagect,  which 
we  have  seen  before  in  other  circumstances, 
should  recal,  by  instant  spontaneous  sugges- 
tion, those  other  circumstances  which  exist 
no  longer ;  that  in  meeting,  in  the  most  dis 
tant  coun^,  a  native  of  our  own  land,  it 
should  be  in  our  power,  by  a  single  word,  to 
annihilate,  as  it  were,  for  the  moment,  all 
the  seas  and  mountains  between  him  and  his 
home ;  or,  in  the  depth  of  the  most  gloomy 
dungeon,  where  its  wretched  tenant,  who 
has  been  its  tenant  for  half  a  life,  sees,  and 
scarcely  sees,  the  few  fiunt  njt  that  serve 
but  to  speak  of  a  sunshine,  which  he  is  not 
to  enicft  and  which  they  deprive  him  of  the 
comfort  of  foigetting,  and  to  render  visible 
to  hb  very  eyes  that  wretchedness  w^iich  he 
feds  at  his  heart,  that  even  this  creature  of 
misery, — ^whom  no  one  in  the  world  perhaps 
remembers  but  the  single  bdng,  whose  re- 
gular presence,  at  the  hour  at  v^ch  he  gives 
him,  day  by  day,  the  means  of  adding  to  his 
life  another  year  of  wretchedness  like  the 
l>ast,  is  scarcdy  felt  as  the  presence  of  an- 
other living  thing,— .fihould  yet,  by  the  inflw* 
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this  syBtenit'^to  borrow  the  illustntioii  of  it 
which  is  commoiily  lued, — like  two  time- 
pieces, which  have  no  connexion  with  each 
odier,  however  accuiatelT  thej  majagree,^  ^ 
and  cadi  of  which  would  indicate  the  hour, 
in  the  very  same  manner,  though  the  other^ 
had  been  destrojed.  In  like  manner,  the  ' 
soul  of  Leibnitz, — ^for  the  great  theorist  him- 
self may  surely  be  used  to  illustrate  his  own 
hypothesis,— would,  though  his  body  had 
been  annihilated  at  birth,  have  felt  and  acted, 
as  if  with  its  bodily  appendage, — studying 
the  same  works,  inventixig  the  same  systems, 
and  carrying  on,  with  the  same  wamre  of 
books  and  epistles,  the  same  long  course  of . 
inde&tigable  controversy ;— and  the  body  of , 
this  great  philosopher,  tnough  his  soul  had 
been  annihilated  at  birth,  would  not  merely 
have  gone  through  the  same  process  of  growth, 
eating,  and  digesting^  and  performing  all  its 
other  ordinary  animal  functions, — but  would 
have  achieved  for  itself  the  same  intellectual 
glory,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  works 
which  it  was  writing  and  correcting, — ^would 
have  argued,  with  equal  strenuousness,  for 
the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason,— claim- 
ed tne  honours  of  the  differential  oilculus,^- 
and  laboured  to  prove  this  very  system  of 
the  pre-established  harmony,  of  which  it  would 
certtunly,  in  that  case,  have  been  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  examples. 

To  say  of  this  hypothesis,  which  was  the 
-  dream  of  a  great  mmd, — but  of  a  mind,  I 
must  confess,  which  was  very  fond  of  dream- 
ing, and  very  apt  to  dream, — that  it  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  is  to  speak  of  it  too  bvourably* 
Like  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  it 
supposes  a  system  of  external  things,  of  which, 
by  the  very  principle  of  the  hypothesis,  there 
can  be  no  evidence,  and  which  is  absolutely 
of  no  utility  whatever,  but  as  it  enables  a 
philosopher  to  talk  more  justly  of  pre-estab- 
liflhed  harmonies,  without  the  possibility, 
however,  of  knowing  that  he  is  talking  more 
justly.  If  the  mind  would  have  exactly  the 
same  feelings  as  now, — ^the  same  pleasures, 
and  pains,  and  perceptions  of  men  and  houses, 
and  every  thing  external,  though  every  thing 
external,  comprehending  of  course  the  very 
oigans  of  sense,  had  been  annihilated  ages  of 
ages  before  itself  existed,  what  reason  can 
there  be  to  suppose  that  this  useless  system 
of  bodily  organs,  and  other  external  things, 
exists  at  present  ?  The  universal  irresistible 
belief  <^  mankind,  to  which  philosophers  of 
a  different  school  might  iqipeal,  cannot  be 
urged  in  this  case,  since  the  admission  of  it, 
as  legitimate  evidence,  would,  at  once,  dis- 
prove the  hypothesis.  We  do  not  more  truly 
believe  that  light  exists,  than  we  belieye 
that  it  affects  us  with  vision,  and  that,  if 
there  had  been  no  light,  there  woidd  haye 
been  no  sensation  of  colour.  To  assert  the 
pre-established  harmony,  is,  indeed,  almost 
the  same  thing  as  to  aifirm  and  deny  the 


proposition.  It  is  to  affirm,  in  the 
first  place,  positively,  that  matter  exists, 
since  the  harmony,  which  it  asserts,  is  of 
matter  and  mind; — and  then  to  affirm, 
as  positively,  that  its  existence  is  useless, 
that  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  us,  and  that 
we  are,  therefore,  absolutely  incapable  of 
knowing  whether  it  exists  or  not 

After  stating  to  you  so  many  hypotheses, 
which  have  been  formed  on  this  subject,  I 
need  scarcely  remark,  what  a  fund  of  perpe- 
tual conjecture,  and,  therefore,  of  perpetual 
controversy,  there  is  in  the  varied  wonders 
of  the  external  and  internal  universe,  when 
it  is  so  very  difficult  for  a  few  philosophers 
to  agree,  as  to  what  it  is  which  gives  nse  to 
the  sunplest  sensation  of  warmth,  or  fing- 
ranoe,  or  colour.  It  might  be  thought  that, 
in  the  intellectual  opera, — ^if  I  may  revert  to 
that  ingenious  and  lively  allegory,  of  which  I 
availed  myself  in  one  of  my  early  Lectures, 
in  treating  of  general  physical  inquiry, — 
as  the  whole  spectacle  which  we  behold,  is 
passing  within  our  minds,  we  are,  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least,  fiurly  behind  the  scenes,  and 
see  the  mechanism  of  Nature  truly  as  it  is. 
But  though  we  are  really  behind  the  scenes, 
and  even  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  may  be 
said  to  be  ourselves  the  movers  of  the  ma- 
chinery, by  which  the  whole  representation 
is  earned  on,  still  the  minute  parts  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  complicated  mechanism 
are  concealed  from  our  view,  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  firom  the  observation  of  the  distant 
spectators.  The  primary  springs  and  weights, 
indeed,  by  the  agency  of  which  Phaeton 
seemed  to  be  carried  off  by  the  winds,  are 
left  visible  to  us ;  and  we  Know,  thi^  when 
we  touch  a  certain  spring,  it  will  put  in  mo- 
tion a  concealed  set  of  wheels,  or  that,  when 
we  pull  a  cord,  it  will  act  upon  a  system  of 
pulleys,  which  will  ultimately  produce  a  par- 
ticular eXkcX  desired  by  us ;  but  what  is  the 
number  of  wheels  or  pulleys,  and  how  they 
are  arranged  and  adapted  to  each  oUier  so  as 
to  produce  the  effect,  are  left  to  our  penetra- 
tion to  divine.  On  this  subject,  we  have 
seen,  that  as  many  grave  absmrdities  have 
b^to  formed  into  systems,  and  honoured  with 
commentaries  and  confutations,  as  in  the  ope- 
ra of  external  nature,  at  which,  in  the  quota- 
tion formerly  made  to  you,  the  Pytbagorases 
and  Platos  were  supposed  to  be  present. 
^  It  is  not  a  system  of  cords  and  pulleys  which 
we  put  in  motion,**  says  Aristotle, — **  for  to 
move  such  a  heavy  and  distant  mass  would 
be  beyond  our  power, — but  only  a  number 
of  little  phantasms  connected  with  them, 
which  have  the  form,  indeed,  of  cords  and 
pulleys,  but  not  the  substance,  and  which  are 
light  enough,  therefoi-e,  to  fly  at  our  yery 
touch." — •'We  do  not  truly  move  any 
wheels,"  says  the  great  inventor  of  the  System 
of  Occasional  Causes ;  «  for,  as  we  did  not 
make  the  wheels,  how  can  loe  know  the  prtn- 
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ctple  on  which  their  motion  is  to  (fepend,  or 
,       hmsuchaconmuindoverthemastobecapfr. 
I       ble  of  moving  diem  ?  But  when  we  touch  a 
spring,  it  is  the  occasion  on  which  the  me- 
chmist  himself,  who  is  always  present,  though 
rovisible,  and  who  must  know  weU  how  to 
'        move  them,  sets  them  instantly  in  motion.*' 
— "  We  see  the  motion,**  says  Malebianche, 
**  not  by  looking  at  the  wheels  at  puUers, — 
for  there  is  an  impenetiable  veil  which  hides 
^        them  from  us, — but  by  looking  at  the  Me- 
chamst  himself,  who  muBt  see  them,  because 
He  is  the  mover  of  them ;   and  whose  eye 
m  which  they  are  imaged  as  He  gazes  cm 
them,  most  be  a  living  minor  of  all  which  he 
movefl.'*^-'*  It  is  not  a  spring  that  acts  upon 
the  wheels,**  says  Leibnitz ;  "  though,  when 
the  spring  is  touched,  the  wheels  b^[in  to 
move  immediately,  and  never  b^;in  to  move 
^        at  any  other  time.     This  coincidence,  how- 
ever, is  not  owing  to  any  connexion  of  the 
one  with  the  other ;  for,  though  the  spring 
were  destroyed,  the  wheels  would  move  ex- 
actly as  at  present,  beginning  and  ceasing  at 
the  same  predse  moments.     It  is  owing  to 
ft  pre-established  harmony  of  motion  in  the 
wheels  and  spring ;  by  which  aiiangement 
the  motion  oi  the  wheels,  though  completely 
independent  of  the  other,  always  begins  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  spring  is  touch- 
ed »-^««  No,"  exclaims  Berkeley, "  it  is  all  il- 
lusion.    H^  wheels,  and  cords,  and  weights, 
are  not  seen  because  they  exist,  but  exist 
because  they  are  seen ;  and  if  the  whole  ma- 
diinery  is  not  absolutely  annihilated  when 
we  shut  oixr  eyes,  it  is  only  because  it  finds 
ihelter  in   the  mind  of  some  other  Being 
whose  eyes  are  never  shut,  and  are  always 
therefore,  at  the  time  wheJi  ours  are 


From  all  this  variety  of  conjectural  specu- 
Wions,  the  conclusion  which  you  will  pearhaps 
have  drawn  most  readily,  is  diat  whidi  is  too 
often  die  result  of  our  researches  in  the  His- 
tory of  Science,  that  there  may,  as  D*Alem- 
bert  trul^  says,  be  a  great  dad  of  philoso- 
phizing, m  which  there  is  very  litde  of  phi- 
losophy. 

I  have  now  finished  the  remarks  which  I 
had  to  make  on  the  very  important  dass  of 
our  external  affections  of  mmd,  as  they  may 
be  considered  simply ;  but  it  is  not  always  sim- 
ply diat  they  exist;  and,  when  they  occur  in 
combination  with  other  feelings,  th^  appear- 
ance which  they  assume  is  sometimes  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  complex  feeling  is  the  result  of  a  distinct 
power  of  die  mind. 

When,  in  my  attempt  to  arrange  die  Tarious 
feelings  of  which  the  mmd  is  susceptible,  Idi- 
^ded  these  into  our  external  and  internal  afiec- 
tions,  according  as  their  causes  are,  in  the  one 
caee,  objects  without  the  mind,  and,  in  the 
other  case,  previous  feelings,  or  affections  of 


the  mind  itself;  and  subdivided  this  latter  cUss 
of  intesnal  affiections  into  the  two  orders  of  our 
intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions ; 
I  warned  you,  that  ^rou  were  not  to  consider 
these  as  always  arising  separately,  and  as 
merely  successive  to  each  other ;— -that,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  we  may  both  see  and 
smeU  a  rose,  so  may  we  see,  or  compare,  or 
remember,  while  under  the  influence  of  some 
one  or  other  of  our  emotions ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  by  analysis,  or  at  least  by  a  re- 
flective process  that  is  similar  to  analysis  we 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  emotion  nom 
the  coexisting  perception,  or  remembrance, 
or  comparison, — as  we  are  able,  by  a  verv 
easy  analysis,  in  like  manner,  Ti^en  we  both 
see  and  smell  a  rose,  to  distinguish,  in  our 
complex  perception,  the  fingrance  from  tlu* 
colour  and  form* 

There  is  one  emotion,  in  particidar,  that 
is  capable  of  so  many  modifications,  and  has 
so  extensive  a  sway  over  human  life,  which 
it  may  be  said  almost  to  occupy  from  the  first 
wishes  of  our  infancy  to  die  last  of  our  old 
age,  that  it  cannot  ftiU  to  be  combined  with 
man^  of  our  other  feelings,  both  sensitive 
and  intellectuaL  The  emotion  to  which  I 
allude  is  desire ;  a  feeling  which  may  %xist 
of  various  species  and  degrees,  from  the 
strongest  passion  of  which  the  mind  is  sus- 
ceptible, to  the  slightest  wish  of  knowing  a 
little  more  accurately  the  most  trifling  ob- 
ject before  us ; — and  though,  in  speaking  of 
it  at  present,  lam  anticipating  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  dirision  which  we  have  made, 
should  not  be  brought  forward  tiU  we  con- 
sider the  emotions  in  general,  this  anticipa- 
tion is  absolutely  unavoidable  for  understand- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  phenomena, 
both  of  perception,  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  of  those  intellectual  fiiculties 
which  we  are  soon  to  consider.  I  need  not 
repeat  to  you,  that  Nature  is  not  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  systems  which  we  form ;  that 
though  our  systematic  arrangements  ought 
not  to  be  complicated,  her  phenomena  are 
almost  always  so ;  and  that,  while  every  thing 
is  thus  intermixed  and  connected  with  every 
tiling  in  the  actual  phenomena  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  matter,  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to 
think  of  accommodating  our  physical  discus- 
sions, with  absolute  exactness,  even  to  the 
most  perfect  divisionsand  subdivisions  which 
we  may  be  amable  of  forming.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  that  we  should  not  depart  from 
our  order  of  arrangement  without  some  ad- 
vantage in  view,  and  an  advantage  greater 
than  ue  slight  evil  which  may  arise  from  the 
app|»iance  of  temporary  confusion. 

The  reason  of  my  anticipation,  in  the  pre- 
sent mstance,  is  to  explain  to  you  what  I  / 
conceive  to  constitute  the  phenomena  of  at- 
tention, — a  state  of  mind  which  has  been  un- 
derstood to  imply  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar 
intellectual  power,  but  which,  in  the  case  of 
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attention  to  objects  of  sense,  appean  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  coezistenoe  of  desire 
with  the  perception  of  the  object  to  which 
we  are  saiid  to  attend ;  as,  in  attention  to 
other  phenomena  of  the  mind,  it  is,  in  like 
manner,  the  coexistence  of  a  particular  de- 
sire with  these  particular  phenomena.  The 
desire,  indeed,  modifies  the  perception,  ren- 
dering our  feeling  more  intense,  as  any  other 
emotion  would  do  that  has  equal  reli^on  to 
the  object.  But  there  is  no  operation  of 
any  power  distinct  firom  the  desire  and  per- 
ception themselves. 

To  understand  this  fully,  however,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  some  previous  remarks 
on  the  coexistence  of  sensations. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  plac- 
ed by  OUT  beneficent  Creator,  in  a  world  of 
objects  capable  of  exciting  in  us  various  feel- 
ings, and  with  senses  awiJie  to  the  prolusion 
of  delight, — breathing  and  moving  in  the 
midst  of  odours,  and  colours,  and  sounds, 
and  pressed  alike  in  gentle  reaction,  whether 
our  lunbs  be  in  exercise  or  repose,  by  that 
firm  soil  which  supports  us,  or  the  softness 
on  which  we  rest, — ^in  all  this  mingling  action 
of  external  things,  there  is  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment in  which  any  one  of  our  feelings  can  be 
said  to  be  truly  simple. 

Even  when  we  consider  but  one  of  our  or- 
gans, to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others,  how 
innumerable  are  the  objects,  that  concur  in 
producing  the  complex  affections  of  a  single 
sense !  in  the  eye,  for  example,  how  wide  a 
scene  is  open  to  us,  wherever  our  glance 
niay  be  turned  ! — ^woods,  fields,  mountains, 
rivers,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  lig^t,  and 
that  magnificent  luminary,  which  converts 
into  lig^t  the  whole  space  through  which  it 
moves,  as  if  incapable  of  existing  but  in 
splendour.  The  mere  opening  of  our  eye- 
lid is  like  the  withdrawing  of  a  veil  which  be- 
fore covered  the  universe : — It  is  more ;  it 
is  almost  like  saving  to  the  universe,  wludi 
had  perished^  Exist  again  ! 

Iimiimerable  objects,  then,  are  constantly 
acting  together  on  our  oisans  of  sense ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  many  of  these  can,  at  once, 
produce  an  effect  of  some  sort  in  the  mind, 
because  we  truly  perceive  diem  as  a  coex- 
isting whole.  It  IS  not  a  single  point  of  light 
onlv  which  we  see,  but  a  wide  landscape ; 
and  we  are  capable  of  comparing  various  parts 
of  the  landscape  with  eadi  other,^of  distin- 
gmshing  various  odours  in  the  compound 
fragrance  of  the  meadow  or  the  garden,^^f 
feeling  the  harmony  of  various  coexisting  me- 
lodies. 

The  various  sensations,  then,  may  coexist, 
so  as  to  produce  one  complex  affection. 
When  they  do  coexist,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  they  are  individuaUy  less  intense.  The 
Siame  sound,  for  example,  which  is  scarcely 
heard  in  the  tumult  of  ti^e  day,  is  capable  of 
affecting  us  powerfully  if  it  recur  in  &  odm 


of  the  night;  not  that  it  is  then  absolute- 
ly louder,  but  because  it  is  no  longer  mingled 
with  other  sounds,  and  other  sensations  of 
various  kinds,  which  rendered  it  weaker,  by 
coexisting  wiUi  it.  It  may  be  regarded,  then, 
as  a  general  law  of  our  perceptions,  that, 
when  msny  sensations  coexist,  each  individ- 
ually is  less  vivid  than  if  it  existed  alone. 

It  may  be  considered  almost  as  another 
form  of  the  same  proposition  to  say,  that 
when  many  sensations  coexist,  each  is  not 
merely  w^iker,  but  less  distinct  from  the 
others  with  which  it  is  combined.  When  a 
few  voices  sing  together,  we  easilv  recognise 
each  separate  voice.  In  a  very  nill  <:honis, 
we  distinguish  each  with  more  difficulty; 
and  if  a  great  multitude  were  singing  toge- 
ther, we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish 
any  one  voice  firom  the  rest,  more  than  to 
dbtinguish  the  noise  of  a  single  billow,  or  a 
single  dashing  of  a  few  particles  of  agitated 
air,  in  the  whole  thunders  of  the  ocean  and 
the  storm. 

When  many  sensations  coexist,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  course  weaker  and  less  distinct, 
if  any  one  were  suddenly  to  become  much 
more  intense,  the  rest  would  fiide  in  propor- 
tion, so  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.  A  thousand 
faint  sounds  murmur  around  us,  which  are 
instantiy  hushed  by  any  loud  noise.  If, 
when  we  are  looking  at  uie  glittering  firma- 
ment of  suns  in  a  wmter  night,  any  one  of 
those  distant  oibs  were  to  become  as  radiant 
as  our  own  sun,  which  is  itself  but  the  star 
of  our  planetary  system,  there  can  be  no 
question,  that,  like  our  sun  on  its  rising,  it 
would  quench,  with  its  brilliancy,  all  those 
little  gUmmering  lights,  which  would  still 
shine  on  us,  indeed,  as  before,  but  would 
shine  on  us  without  being  perceived.  It 
may  be  regarded,  then,  as  another  general 
kw  of  the  mind,  that  when  many  sensations 
coexist  with  equal  intensity,  the  effect  of  the 
increased  intensity  of  one  is  a  diminished  in 
tensity  of  those  which  coexist  with  it. 

Let  us  now,  for  the  i^lication  of  these 
remarks,  consider  what  it  is  which  takes  place 
in  attention,  when  many  objects  are  together 
acting  on  our  senses,  and  we  attend,  per- 
haps, only  to  a  single  sensation.  Asamere 
description  of  the  process,  I  cannot  use  a 
happier  exemplification  than  that  which  Con- 
diUac  has  given  us  in  his  Ltmque, 

Let  lu  imagine  a  castie,  which  commands, 
fipom  its*elevation,  an  extensive  view  of  a  do- 
main, rich  with  ail  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art  It  is  night  when  we  arrive  at  it.  The 
next  morning  our  window-shutters  open  at 
the  moment  when  the  sun  has  just  risen 
above  the  horizon, — and  dose  again  the  very 
moment  after. 

Though  die  whole  sweep  of  country  was 
shown  to  us  but  for  an  instant,  we  must  have 
seen  every  object  which  it  comprehends  with 
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in  the  ^bere  of  our  Tision.  In  a  second  or 
third  instant  we  could  have  received  only 
the  same  impressions  which  we  received  at 
first ;  consequently,  though  the  window  had 
not  been  dosed  again,  we  should  have  con^ 
dniied  to  see  but  wh^  we  saw  before. 

This  first  instant,  however,  though  it  un- 
qnestiofiably  showed  us  all  the  scene,  gave  us 
no  real  Icnowledge  of  it ;  and,  when  the  win- 
dows "were  closed  again,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  "who  could  have  ventured  to  give  even  the 
slightest  description  of  it, — a  sufficient  proof 
that  yre  may  have  seen  many  objects,  and  yet 
hare  learned  nothing. 

At  length,  the  shutters  are  opened  again, 
to  Temain  open  while  the  sun  b  above  the 
horizon;  and  we  see  once  more  what  we 
saw  at  first  Even  now,  however,  if,  in  a 
sort  of  ecstEisy,  we  were  to  continue  to  see 
at  once,  as  in  the  first  instant,  all  this  multi- 
tude of  different  oljects,  we  diould  know  as 
little  of  them  when  the  night  arrived  as  we 
knew  when  the  window-shutters  were  closed 
again  after  the  very  moment  of  their  open- 
ing- 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  scene,  then, 
it  is  not  suffident  to  behold  it  all  at  once,  so 
as  to  comprehend  it  in  a  single  gaze ;  we 


must  consider  it  in  detail,  and  pass  sv 
sWelj  from  object  to  object.  This  is  what 
Nature  has  taught  us  all.  If  she  has  given 
us  the  power  of  seeing  many  objects  at  once, 
she  has  given  us  also  the  fiiculty  of  looking 
but  at  one, — that  is  to  say,  of  directing  our 
eyes  on  one  only  of  the  multitude ;  and  it 
is  to  this  feculty, — ^which  is  a  result  of  our 
organization,  says  Condillac, — ^tfaat  we  owe 
aU  die  knowledge  which  we  acquire  from 
sight. 

The  feculty  is  common  to  us  all :  and  yet, 
if  afterwards  w£  were  to  talk  of  the  landsaipe 
which  we  had  all  seen,  it  would  be  very  evi- 
dent that  our  knowledge  of  it  would  not  be 
jezactly  the  ioune.  By  some  of  us,  a  picture 
might  be  given  of  it  with  tolerable  exactness, 
in  which  were  would  be  many  objects  such 
as  they  were,  and  many,  perhaps,  which  had 
very  litde  resemblance  to  the  parts  of  the 
landsc^e  which  we  wished  to  ^describe. 
T*he  picture  which  omers  might  give,  would 
probably  be  so  confused,  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  recognise  the  scene  in 
the  description,  and  yet  aU  had  seen  the  same 
objects  and  nothing  but  the  same  objects. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  some  of  us  had 
wandered  firom  object  to  object  irregularly, 
and  that  others  had  looked  at  them  in  a  cer- 
tain order. 

Now,  what  is  this  order  ?  Nature  points 
it  out  to  us  herselt  It  is  the  very  order  in 
which  she  presents  to  us  objects.  There  are 
some  whicn  are  more  striking  than  others, 
and  which,  of  themselves,  almost  call  to  us 
to  look  at  them ;  they  are  the  predominant 
olijectB,  around  which  the  others  seem  to  ar- 


range themsdves.  It  is  to  them,  aocordmg- 
ly,  that  we  give  our  first  attention;  and 
when  we  have  remarked  their  relative  dtaa- 
tions,  the  others  gradually  fill  up  the  inter- 
vals. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  principal  objects , 
we  observe  them  in  succession ;  we  com- 
pare them,  to  judge  of  their  relative  positions. 
When  these  are  ascertained,  we  observe  tlie 
objects  that  fill  up  the  intervals,  comparing 
each  with  the  prindpal  object,  till  we  have 
fixed  the  positions  of  alL 

When  this  process  of  successive,  but  Te- 
gular observation,  is  accomplished,  we  know 
all  the  objects  and  their  situations,  and  can 
embrace  them  with  a  single  glance.  Their 
order,  in  our  mind,  is  no  longer  an  order  of 
mere  succession ;  it  is  simultaneous.  It  is 
that  in  which  they  exist,  and  we  see  it  at 
once  distinctly. 

The  comprehensive  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, we  owe  to  the  mere  skill  with 
which  we  have  directed  our  eyes  firom  ob- 
ject to  object  The  knowledge  has  been  ac 
quired  in  parts  successively ;  but,  when  ac- 
quired, it  IS  present  at  once  to  our  mind,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  objects  which  it  re- 
traces to  us  are  all  present  to  the  single 
glance  of  the  e3re  that  beholds  them. 

The  description  which  I  have  now  given 
vou,  very  nearly  after  the  words  of  Gondii, 
lac,  is,  I  think,  a  very  fiuthful  representa- 
tion of  a  process  of  which  we  must  all  re- 
peatedly have  been  consdous.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  fiiithftil  as  it  is  as  a  mere  de- 
scription, to  leave  the  great  difficulty  unex- 
plained, and  even  unremarked.  We  'see  a 
multitwde  of  olijects,  and  we  have  one  com- 
plex indistinct  feeling.  We  wish  to  know 
the  scene  more  accuratelv,  and,^  in  conse- 
quence of  this  wish,  Uiough  the  objects  them- 
sdves continue  as  before,  we  no  longer  seem 
to  view  them  all,  but  only  one,  or  a  few ;  and 
the  few,  which  we  now  see,  we  see  more  dis- 
tinctlv.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  process ; 
but  the  difficulty  is,  that  though  we  seem  to 
view  only  a  few  oljects,  and  these  much 
more  distincdy,  the  field  of  the  eye  still  com- 
prehends a  wide  expanse^  the  light  from 
which  scarcdy  affects  us,  while  the  light 
from  other  parts  of  it,  though  not  more  bril- 
liant, produces  in  us  distinct  perception.  It 
is  vain  for  CondiUac  to  say,  diat  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  feculty  whidi  we  have  of  di- 
recting our  eyes  on  one  object,  a  fiwsulty 
which  is  the  result  of  our  organization, 
and  which  is  common  to  all  mankind; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  if  this  direction  of 
our  eyes,  of  which  he  speaks,  on  a  single 
object,  be  meant,  in  its  strict  sense,  of 
the  eye  itself,  which  we  direct,  it  is  not 
true  that  we  have  any  such  feculty.  We 
cannot  direct  our  eyes  so  as  not  to  compre- 
hend equally  in  our  field  of  'rision,  many  cb- 
jects  beside  that  single  object  which  is  sup* 
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enl  term.  Except  the  mere  frequency  of 
the  aifiimatioii,  and  the  miqiiestionable  pri- 
ority in  order  of  time,  of  our  eenaatione  to 
our  other  feelings, — there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence,  in  his  srstem,  of  that  universal 
tnmsmutation  which  it  affirms. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that,  in 
these  remarks  on  the  system  of  the  illustri- 
ous preceptor  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  I  aU 
hide,  in  particular,  to  his  Treatase  <<  Of  Sa^ 
aoHims,'*  which  contains  his  more  mature  opin- 
ions  on  the  subject — not  to  his  earlier  work, 
On  tkB  Origin  of  Human  Kwndtdge,  in  which 
ne  has  not  ventured  on  so  bold  a  simplifica- 
tion; or,  at  Wast,  has  not  expreased  it  m  hm- 
guage  so  precise. 

'  The  gnat  error  of  Condillac,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  consists  in  supposing,  that,  when  he 
has  shown  the  circumstance  from  which  any 
effisct  renHiM,  he  has  shown  this  result  to  be 
essentially  the  foaw  with  the  circumstance 

^  which  produced  it 

Certain  sensations  have  ceased  to  exist, 
certain  other  feelings  have  immediately  arisen ; 
-^ese  new  feelings  are  therefore  the  others, 
under  another  shape.      Such  is  the  secret, 


tioh,  and  consequently  connects  every  feel- 
ing, in  its  origin,  with  the  qualities  of  matter, 
must  be  frvourable  to  materialism,  and  has 
unquestionably  fostered  this,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  in  the  French  school  of  metaphysics;, 
there  is  no  reason  to  consider  Condillac  him- 
self  as  a  materialist ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
wonks  contain  many  very  just  remarks  on  the 
errors  of  materialism.  But  still  his  system, 
as  I  have  said,  by  leading  him  continually  to 
our  organs  of  sense,  and  to  the  objects 
which  act  upon  them,  must  have  rendered  the 
phenomena  of  matter  peculiariy  apt  to  recur 
to  his  mind  in  all  its  speculations.  Now,  in 
matter,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  re- 
ality of  that  transmutation,  which,  as  applied 
to  mind,  forms  the  chief  principle  of  nis  in- 
tellectual analysis.  In  the  chemistry  of  tlie 
^material  elements,  the  compounds  are  the 
fvery  elements  themselves.  When  any  two 
substances,  present  together,  vanishes  it  were 
from  our  view,  and  a  tUrd  substance,  vrhether 
like  or  unlike  to  either  of  the  former,  presents 
itself  in  their  place,  we  believe  this  third  sub- 
stance, however  dissimilar  it  may  appear,  to 
be  only  the  coexistence  of  the  two  others ; 
but  very  frlse  logic,  which  seems  to  pervadeLand,  indeed,  since  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 


his  whole  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

If  all  that  is  meant  were  merely,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  varying  feelings  of  the  mind, 
the  mind  itsdf,  in  aU  this  variety,  when  it  re- 
members or  compares,  hates  or  Wes,  is  still 
the  same  substance,  as  that  which  saw,  heard, 
smelled,  tasted,  touched,  there  could  be  no- 
thing objectionable  in  the  doctrine,  but  there 
womd  then  certainly  be  nothing  new  in  it ; 
and,  instead  of  thinking  either  df  Locke  or  of 
CoiidiUac,  we  might  think  at  pleasure  in  stat^ 
ing  such  a  doctrine  of  any  of  the  innumenu 
ble  assertors  of  die  spirituality  of  the  thinking 
principle.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  French  metaphysician.  He 
asserts  this  identity  of  substance,  indeed, 
like  the  philoeophers  who  preceded  him, 
but  he  asserts  still  more.  It  is  not  the 
permanent  substance  mmi  only  which  is  the 
same.  Its  affections  or  states,  which  seem, 
in  many  respectB,  absolutely  different,  are  the 
same  as  those  very  affections  or  states,  firom 
which  they  seem  to  differ ;  and  are  the  same, 
m^y  because  they  have  succeeded  them ; 
for,  as  I  have  already  said,  except  the  fre- 
quency of  his  affirmation,  that  they  are  the  lapparent  changes  of  matter,  Condillac  applies, 
same,  there  is  no  other  evidence  but  that  of  I  by  a  most  unwarrantable  extension,  to  the 


lieve  that  any  change  takes  ^laoe,  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  corpuscles  of  which  our  planet  is 
composed,  the  whole  series  of  its  corpuscu- 
lar changes  can  be  only  new  combinations  of 
particles  that  existed  before. 

The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  in  iti  ap- 
plication to  the  material  worid,  is  in  this  re- 
spect philosophically  accurate : — 

Tempuf  edax  rcnira,  tuque  tnvldion  vctintu 
Omnia  deftrulti»»  TitUtaque  dentibax  wi 
PauIiUm  lentil  contiunitU  omnia  morte. 

Nee  speclei  mia  cuique  maaeC ;  rerumque  novatrix 
Ex  aliis  alias  reparat  natuxa  flguras. 
Nee  perlt  in  coto  quiequam,  mihi  crrdit^  mundo, 
Sed  variat  faeiemque  novat;  natekjiiM  vocatur 
Indpere  eve  aliud  quim  quod  fuit  ante,— aiorigM 
Dednere  lilud  idem.    C&m  tint  h&c  foreitan  ilia, 
Hm  tzandata  UHkc.  > 


XVith  respect  to  the  mere  elements  of  mat- 
ter, therefore,  the  present  may  be  said,  and 
truly  said,  to  be  enctly  the  past ;  and,  in  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena  of  the  material  un- 
iverse,  from  the  moment  of  its  creation  to 
this  present  moment,  there  has  been  nothing 
new,  but  mere  changes  of  relative  position, 
absolute  sameness  of  result,  in  all  the 


the  mere  succession  in  order  of  time,  by 
which  he  attempU  to  substantiate  their  same- 


The  origin  of  this  frlae  reasoning  I  conceive 
to  be  the  analogy  of  maOer,  to  which  his  sys- 
tem, by  reducing  all  the  affections  of  mind  to 
t^  ckss  whi<£  is  immediately  connected 
with  external  things,  must  have  led  him  to 
pay  peculiar  attention.  Yet,  in  justice  to 
him,  I  must  remark,  that,  although  a  system 
which  reduces  every  feeling  to  mere  sensar- 


affections  of  the  mind;  and  because 
ro  affections  of  mind  are  followed  by  a  third, 
le  considers  this  third  to  be  the  two  former 
coexisting,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  transformed* 
The  freSng  which  follows  another  feelingi 
however  seemingly  different,  is  thus,  in  his 
system,  the  same»  because  it  results  from  it  $ 
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uid  U  is  very  eas^  for  him,  in  this  way,  to 
prove  all  our  feelings  to  be  sensations,  by 
this  simplest  of  aiguments,  that  sensation 
was  the  first  state  induced  in  mind,  and  that, 
hence,  since  all  our  other  feelings,  of  every 
species,  must  have  followed  it,  they  must 
hare  originated  in  it,  and,  therefore,  been 
this  very  sensation  under  a  mere  change  of 
form.  It  is  number  one  of  the  long  series ; 
and,  if  number  two  be  a  transformed  sensa- 
tion, because  it  results  from  number  one, 
which  was  a  sensation,  number  three  must  be 
equally  so^  because  it  follows  number  two ; 
and  tnus,  successively,  the  whole  series.  I 
perceive  a  horse ;  I  perceive  a  sheep  :^-each 
of  these  separate  states  of  my  mind  is  a  sen- 
sation. I  cannot  attend  to  them  long,  he  says, 
without  comparing  them,  and  perceiving  those 
circumstances  of  agreemeA^  which  loul  me 
to  apply  to  both  the  word  quadruped.  All 
this  IS  most  indubitably  true.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, or,  at  least,  it  is  not  veiy  common  for  us 
to  observe  any  two  animals  long  together, 
without  thinking  of  some  of  the  circumstances 
in  whidi  they  agree  or  differ.  The  one  state 
of  mind  is  a  consequence  of  the  other  state  of 
mmd.  But  this  is  Sai  from  proving  the  com- 
parison itself,  as  a  subsequent  state  or  phe- 
nomenon of  the  mind,  to  be  the  same  men- 
ud  state  as  the  mere  perception  of  the  two 
animals  which  simply  preceded  it.  If  the 
evidence  of  our  consciousness  is  to  be  trusted, 
it  is  very  different ;  and  m  what  other  evi- 
dence can  the  assertion  of  their  sameness  be 
founded  ?  We  do  not  feel  the  state  of  mmd, 
which  constitutes  the  comparison,  to  be  ^r- 
tuaUy  equal  to  the  two  states  of  mind  which 
constituted  the  sepamte  neroeptions,  as  we 
feel  the  reladon  of  virtual  equality  between 
our  notion  of  the  number  eight,  and  our  no- 
tions of- six  and  two  combined ;  the  one  feel- 
ing does  not  virtually  comprehend  the  two 
others,  and  it  surely  does  not  comprehend 
them  in  any  grosser  jphysical  sense ;  tor  there 
certainly  is  nothing  m  the  absolute  spiritual 
unity  of  our  thinking  principle  which  can  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  state  or  affection  of 
mind  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a 
horse,  and  the  state  or  affection  of  mind 
which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a  sheep, 
unite,  in  that  different  state  or  affection  of 
mind,  which  constitutes  the  comparison  of 
the  two,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solid  crys- 
tals of  any  salt  unite,  in  solution,  with  the 


susceptible  of  mere  sensation,  but  as  being 
susceptible  of  more  than  mere  sensation,  that 
the  mind  is  able  to  compare  its  sensations 
with  each  other.  We  may  see,  and  certain 
ly  do  see,  objects  together,  without  forming 
uniformly  the  same  comparison ;  which  oould 
not  be  the  case  if  the  mere  coexistence  of  the 
two  percepdons  constituted  or  involved  the 
comparison  itself.  In  the  case  of  a  horse  and 
sheep,  for  example,  though  these,  in  the  sen- 
sations which  they  excite,  cannot^  at  different 
times,  be  verjr  different,  we  compare  at  differ- 
ent times,  their  colour,  their  forms,  their  mag- 
nitudes, dieir  functions,  and  the  uses  to  which 
we  put  them,  and  we  consider  them  as  rent- 
ed m  various  other  ways.  The  perceptions 
being  the  same,  the  comparisons,  or  subse- 
auent  feelings  of  relation,  are  different ;  and 
though  the  relation  cannot  be  felt  but  when 
both  objects  are  considered  together,  it  is 
truly  no  pert  of  the  perception  of  each.  Ac-» 
cording  to  the  Frexich  system,  the  science, 
which  we  now  strangely  regard  as  of  difficult 
acquirement,  would  be  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  opening  of  our  eyes.  Were  we  to  show 
to  a  peasant,  absolutely  unacquainted  with 
the  very  elements  of  geometry,  diagrams  re- 
presentmg  two  right  angles  and  a  plane  tri- 
angle, he  might  certainly,  though  he  could 
not  give  them  names,  perceive  these  figures 
as  clearly  as  the  most  expert  mathematician. 
Every  thii^  which  mere  sensation  could  pro- 
duce, in  this  case,  would  be  the  same  in 
both ;  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  this  pri- 
mary sensation,  since  every  thing  is  said  to 
be  actually  involved  in  the  sensation  itsdC 
Yet,  with  all  his  accurate  perception  of  the 
figures,  however  clear,  and  vivid,  and  lasting^ 
the  peasant  would  not  find,  in  this  immediate 
perception,  the  equality  of  the  two  right  an 
gles  taken  together  to  the  three  ang^  of  the 
triangle,  or  any  other  geometrical  relation. 
The  comparison,  then,  and  the  belief  of  an 
universal  truth  of  proportion,  which  results 
from  that  comparison,  are  certainly  some 
thing  more  than  the  mere  sensation  itself.  v~^ 
T[^ey^rf*i  'T^  ahftrU  r'^  f*'^*'^  of  mind^  as  I 
disbnct  from  the  mere  perception  of  the  ^  r 
figiirifSr  in  die'  dtiglttnf,  fa  to  perception  of  a  *  t 
cCcte  itnelf  dMfew  ftom  the  perception  of  a 
square.  To  compare  one  animal  with  ano- 
ther, is,  indeed,  to  have  different  visual  im- 
ages, but  the  mere  coexistence  of  visual  im- 
ages is  only  a  group,  larger  or  smaller  as  the 


/  liquid  which  dissolves  them.      They  do  ndf^  [images  are  more  or  fewer,  and  all  which  trans- 


(  /  involve  or  constitute,  they  merely  give  occa- 
1  sion  to  ibh  tlyrd  state,  and  give  occasion  to 
I  it,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  sus- 
I  ceptibilities  of  the  mind  itself,  as  formed,  by 
k  its  divine  Author,  to  be  affected  in  this  par- 
I  ticular  manner,  after  being  affected  in  those 
\  different  manners  which  constitute  the  separ- 
ate  perceptions,  as  sensation  itself,  the  pri- 
mary feeling,  was  made  to  depend  on  some 
previous  organic  affection  prodiu;ed  by  an  ex- 
ternal object.      It  is  not,  therefore,  as  being 


formation  can  do  is  to  add  to  this  group  or 
take  away  from  it  Innumerable  objects  may 
be,  and  are  continually  present  to  us  at  once, 
so  as  to  produce  one  complex  affection  of 
mind,  fields,  groves,  mountains,  streams; 
but  the  mere  coexistence  of  these,  so  as  to 
form  in  our  thought  one  scene,  involves  no 
feeling  of  comparison ;  and  if  the  mind  had 
not  been  susceptible  of  other  affections  than 
those  of  sense,  or  of  mere  remembrance  of  the 
past  objects  of  sense,  cither  in  whole  or  in 
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teresting  or  indifferent  to  us,  the  union  of 
desire,  with  any  particular  perception  of  the 
group,  nnfjbt  be  aujiposed,  a  prion,  to  ren- 
der  this  perception  in  some  degree  more  vi- 
vid than  it  was  before.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary diat  dus  difference  of  vividness  should 
take  place  wholly,  or  even  be  very  striking, 
m  the  first  instant ;  for,  by  becoming  in  the 
first  instant  even  riightl^  more  vivid,  it  ac- 
quires additional  colounng  and  prominence, 
so  as  to  increase  that  interest  wnich  led  us 
originally  to  select  it  for  our  first  minute  ob- 
servation, and  thus  to  brighten  it  more  and 
more  progressively.  Indeed,  when  we  re- 
flect on  our  consciousness,  during  what  is 
caUed  an  efibrt  of  attention,  we  feel  that 
8ome«8Uch  progress  as  this  really  takes  place, 
the  object  becoming  graduallv  more  distinct 
while  we  gaze,  till  at  lengtn  it  requires  a 
sort  of  effort  to  turn  away  to  the  other  co- 
existing objects,  and  to  renew  with  them  the 
same  process. 

Attention,  then,  is  not  a  simple  mental 
state,  but  a  process  or  a  combination  of  feel- 
ings. It  is  not  the  residt  of  any  peculiar 
power  of  the  mind,  but  of  those  mere  laws 
of  perception,  by  which  the  increased  vivid- 
ness of  one  sensation  produces  a  correspond- 
ing fiuntness  of  others  coexisting  with  it,  and 
of  that  law  of  our  emotions,  by  which  they 
communicate  greater  intensi^  to  every  per- 
ception, or  other  feeling,  with  which  they 
coexist  and  harmonize. 


LECTURE  XXXIL 

ON  THE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND 
COMBINED  WITH  DESIRE,  CONTINUED  —  ON 
THE  INTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND— CLASSI- 
FICATION OF  THEM. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  con- 
cluded my  sketch  of  the  different  hypotheses 
of  philosophers  with  respect  to  perception, 
wiUi  an  account  of  that  Pre-establidied  Har- 
mony, by  which  Leibnkz,  excluding  all  reci- 
procal agency  of  mina  and  matter,  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  uniform  coinci- 
dence of  our  mental  feelings  with  our  bodily 
movements, — a  hypothesis  which,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  gained  many  follow- 
ers out  of  Germany,  proiduced  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admiration  in  the  country  of  its 
author.  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  as  a 
very  striking  example  of  the  strange  mixture 
of  seeminglv  opposite  qualities,  which  we  fire- 
quendy  find  in  the  character  of  nations,  that, 
while  the  country,  of  which  I  speak,  has  met 
with  ridicule,  most  unjust  in  degree,  as  na- 
tional ridicule  always  is,  for  the  heaviness  of 
its  laborious  erudition,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
surpass  all  other  countries  in  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  >f  its  philosophy,  which,  poiti- 


culariy  in  metaphysics,  firom  the  reign  of 
Leibnitz  to  the  more  recent  worship  paid  to 
the  trsnscendentalism  of  Kant,  seems  scarce- 
ly to  have  admitted  of  any  calm  approbation^ 
or  to  have  known  any  other  inquirers  than 
violent  partisans  and  violent  foes. 

After  my  remaiks  on  this  hypothesM, 
which  closed  my  view  of  our  external  affec- 
tions of  mind,  as  they  exist  simply,  I  next 
proceeded  to  consider  them  as  diey  exist, 
combined  with  desire,  in  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  termed  atienHo»t  &  state  which 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  in- 
tellectual power,  but  which,  I  endeavoured 
to  show  you,  admits  of  being  analyzed  into 
other  more  general  principles. 

It  is  to  our  consciousness,  of  course,  that 
we  must  refer  for  the  truth  of  any  such  ana^ 
lysis ;  and  the  process  which  it  reveals  to  us, 
in  attention,  seems,  I  think,  to  justify  the 
analysis  which  I  made,  indicating  a  combui- 
ation  of  simpler  feelixigs,  but  not  any  new 
and  distinct  species  of  feeling,  to  be  refer- 
red to  a  pecuhar  &culty. 

We  see  manv  ol>jects  toother,  and  we  see 
them  indistinctly.  We  wish  to  know  them 
more  accurately,  and  we  are  aware  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  acqiured  only  in  detail. 
We  select  some  one  more  prominent  object 
from  the  rest,  or  rather,  without  any  selec- 
tion on  our  part,  this  olject  excites,  in  a 
higher  degree,  our  desire  of  observing  it  par- 
ticularly, merelv  by  being  more  prominent, 
or,  in  some  other  respect,  more  interesting 
than  the  rest.  To  observe  it  particularly, 
we  fix  our  body,  and  our  eyes, — for  it  is  a 
case  of  vision  which  I  have  taksxk  for  an  ex- 
ample,— as  steadily  as  possible,  that  the  lig^t 
from  die  same  points  of  the  object  may  con- 
tinue to  &11  on  the  same  points  of  the  retina. 
Together  with  our  wish,  we  have  an  expect- 
ation, the  natural  effect  of  uniform  past  ex 
perience,  that  the  object  will  now  be  more 
distinctly  perceived  by  us ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  expectation,  when  the  process 
which  I  have  described  is  completed,  the  ob- 
ject, as  if  it  knew  our  very  wish  and  hasten- 
ed to  gratify  it,  4oes  become  more  distinct ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  thus  more 
vivid«  the  other  objects  of  the  group  become 
gradually  fiunter,  till  at  length  they  are  scarcely 
felt  to  l>e  present  Such,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  new  and  peculiar  state  of 
mind,  is  the  mental  process,  as  fiir  as  we  are 
conscious  of  it ;  and,  if  this  be  the  process, 
there  is  no  zieBson  to  infer  in  it  the  operation 
of  any  power  of  the  mind  different  from  those 
which  are  exercised  in  other  cases.  The  ge- 
neral capacities  of  perception,  and  desire, 
and  expectation,  and  voluntary  command  of 
certain  muscles,  which,  on  every  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  attention,  we  must  allow  the 
mind  to  possess,  are,  of  themselves,  sufiSdent 
to  explain  the  phenomena,  and  predode, 
thererore,  any  further  reference. 
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The  brightening  of  the  objects  to  which 
we  attendy  that  is  to  say,  of  the  objects  which 
have  interested  us,  and  which  we  feel  a  de- 
sire of  knofwing^  and  the  consequent  fiiding 
iji  the  odier  coexisting  objects,  I  explained, 
by  the  welUknown  influence,  not  of  desire 
merely,  but  of  all  our  emotions,  in  rendering 
more  vivid  those  objects  of  perception  or  frn- 
cy,  with  which  they  harmonise ;  and  I  illus- 
trated this  influence  b^  various  examples. 

The  phantasms^  of  imagination,  in  the  re- 
veries of  our  waking  hours,  when  our  exter- 
nal senses  are  still  open,  end  quick  to  feel, 
are,  as  mere  conceptions,  &r  less  vivid  than 
the  primary  perceptions  from  which  they  ori- 
ginally flowed ;  and  yet,  under  the  influence 
of  any  strong  emotion,  they  become  so  much 
more  bright  and  prominent  than  external 
things,  that,  to  the  impassioned  muser  on 
distant  scenes  and  persons,  the  scenes  and 
persons  truly  around  him  are  almost  as  if 
they  were  not  in  existence.  If  a  mere  con- 
ception, then,  flunt  as  it  must  always  be  by 
its  own  nature,  can  thus  be  rendered  more 
vivid  than  reality  by  the  union  of  any  strong 
desire,  it  is  surely  less  wonderful  that  the 
same  cause  should  communicate  the  same 
superior  vividness  to  the  brighter  realities  of 
perception.  If  what  we  remember  with  in- 
terest, and  wish  to  see  again,  become  so 
much  more  vivid  in  our  lancy,  merely  by  this 
very  wish,  that  we  scarcely  perceive  any  one 
of  the  mnumcrable  objects  oefore  our  eyes, 
what  we  truly  see,  in  its  own  lively  colour- 
ing, and  feel  a  strong  desire  of  knowing  more 
intimately,  may  well  be  supposed  to  render 
|u  less  sensible  to  the  other  coexisting  ob- 
jects, which  the  very  shadows  of  our  innagiiw 
9X300,  when  brightened  by  a  similar  desire, 
were  able  mentally  to  annihilate  or  edipse. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  vivifying  mflu^ 
etice  of  the  desire  itself,  some  part,  and  per- 
haps a  very  considerable  j^art,  of  the  bright- 
eiung  of  the  object,  during  attention,  may 
me  indirectiy  from  the  mere  muscular  adiq>t- 
Ation  of  the  organ.     I  do  not  speak  merely 
of  that  intemu  adaptation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  winch  accommodates  the  organ  to  the  oh- 
ject,  and,  therefore,  varies  with  the  distance 
of  the  olgect,  but  of  that  simpler  contraction 
^^ch  keqM  the  ocpn,  as  a  whole,  steadily 
fixed.     It  is  proved  by  many  fiu;ts,  that  a 
l^rtain  time  is  necessary  for  vision,  and,  pro- 
wly,  in  like  manner,  for  all  our  pereeptions. 
A  cannon  bell,  for  example,  though  it  must 
have  reflected  light  to  us,  during  its  passage, 
iioay  y^  pass  before  our  eves  so  rapidly  as 
i^  to  be  porceived ;  and,  if  a  part  of  the  eye 
1^  aflected,  in  a  certain  manner,  by  one  co- 
lour, and  a  diflerent  colour  fiill  upon  it  so  ra^ 
p<ily  alter  the  first  that  the  former  affection 
-    ■^  not  previously  ceased,  the  result  is  not 
the  visual  affection,  which  the  second  colour 
«oiie  would  have  produced,  but  that  which 
would  have  arisen  at  once  firom  a  mixture  of 


the  two  colours.  In  this  way,  in  an  enieri- 
ment,  which  has  been  often  performect  for 
the  demonstration  of  this  simple  and  beau- 
tiful fact;  if  a  cylinder  be  pamted  m  kmgi- 
tudinal  ban,  with  the  prismatic  colours,  in 
certain  proportions,  and  be  revolved  rapidly 
on  its  axis,  its  surface  to  the  eve  will  not 
seem  to  present  any  one  of  the  coiours  wludi 
are  reaUy  painted  on  it,  but  a  uniform  white- 
ness, which  it  has  not,  on  a  single  point  of 
its  whole  sur&oe. 

If  ra^  of  diflferent  colours,  faUinff  in  npid 
succession  on  the  same  pomts  of  the  retina, 
thus  seem  to  mingle  with  each  other,  and 

Eluoe  one  confused  effect,  it  must  evident- 
e  of  great  importance,  for  distinct  vision, 
the  eyes  should  be  so  fixed,  that  the 
rays  from  the  objects  which  we  wish  to  ob- 
serve, may  not  fiJl  on  parts  of  the  retina, 
previously  affected  by  the  light  of  other  ob- 
jects, but,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  same 
parts,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  observa- 
tion. This  can  be  done,  as  I  have  said,  on- 
ly  by  the  continued  agency  of  certain  mus- 
des ;  and  hence  arises  that  feeling  of  muscu 
lar  effort,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the 
process.  How  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  keep 
a  musde,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  same 
exact  point  of  contraction,  without  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  this  pointy  is  well  known 
to  phvsiologists ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that,  in  attention,  we  should  be 
oonsdous  of  a  considerable  effort,  in  endea^ 
vouring  to  &l  steadily  any  of  our  organs. 
The  power  of  thus  fixing  our  muscles,  is  a 
power  which  improves  by  habitual  exercise ; 
and  it  is  probably  verv  much  in  this  way  that 
the  practised  eye  is  able  so  rapidly  to  distin- 
guisn  the  minute  parts  of  objects,  which  re- 
quire from  others  a  much  longer  effort  of  at- 
tention. 

But,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  muscular 
adaptation  may  be,  it  is  not  the  less  certaini 
if  we  reflect  on  our  feelings,  that  the  mental 
part  of  the  process  of  attention  involves  no- 
thing more,  in  addition  to  the  primary  per- 
ception, which  is  its  object,  than  desire  with 
expectation.  This  is  all  of  which  we  are 
truly  conscious,  previously  to  the  brighten- 
ing of  the  perception  itseLT,  to  which  we  are 
said  to  attend ; — a  brightening  which,  from 
the  general  bws  of  emotion,  might  very  na- 
turally be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  union 
of  desire  with  any  of  our  sensations.  In 
such  circumstances,  then,  it  is  not  wonder- 
fid  that  we  should  remember  best  the  objects 
to  which  we  pay  most  attention,  since  this  is 
only  to  say  that  we  remember  best  the  ob- 
jects on  wh^h  we  have  dwelt  longest,  and 
with  greatest  interest,  and  which  we  have 
therefore  known  most  accurately. 

Such  are  our  sensations  or  perceptions, 
when  united  with  desire,  exhibiting  appear- 
ances  which  seem  at  first  to  indicate,  though 
they  do  not  truly  indicate,  a  peculiar  power 
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terestingor  indifferent  to  us,  the  union  of 
desire,  with  any  particular  perception  of  the 
group,  might  be  supposed,  a  priori,  to  ren- 
der wis  perception  in  some  de^e  more  vi- 
vid than  it  was  before.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  this  difference  of  vividness  should 
take  place  wholly,  or  even  be  very  striking, 
in  the  first  mstant ;  for,  by  becoming  in  the 
first  instant  even  slighdy  more  vivid,  it  ac- 
quires additional  colounng  and  prominence, 
so  as  to  increase  that  interest  wnich  led  us 
originally  to  select  it  for  our  first  minute  ob- 
servation, and  thus  to  brighten  it  more  and 
more  progressively.  Indeed,  when  we  re- 
flect on  our  consciousness,  during  what  is 
caUed  an  effort  of  attention,  we  feel  that 
8ome«8i]ch  progress  as  this  really  takes  place, 
the  object  becoming  graduallv  more  distinct 
while  we  gaze,  till  at  lengtn  it  requires  a 
sort  of  effort  to  turn  away  to  the  other  co- 
existing objects,  and  to  renew  with  them  the 
same  process. 

Attention,  then,  is  not  a  simple  mental 
state,  but  a  process  or  a  combination  of  feel- 
ings. It  is  not  the  residt  of  any  peculiar 
power  of  the  mind,  but  of  those  mere  laws 
of  perception,  by  which  the  increased  vivid- 
ness of  one  sensation  produces  a  corresponds 
ing  fiuntness  of  others  coexisting  with  it,  and 
of  that  law  of  our  emotions,  by  which  they 
communicate  greater  intensi^  to  every  per- 
ception, or  otner  feeling,  with  which  they 
coexist  and  harmonize. 


LECTURE  XXXIL 

ON  THE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND 
COMBINED  WITH  DESIRE,  CONTINUED  —  ON 
THE  INTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND— CLASSI- 
FICATION OF  THEM. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Grentlemen,  I  con- 
cluded my  sketch  of  the  different  hypotheses 
of  philosophers  with  respect  to  perception, 
with  an  account  of  thatPre-estabushed  Har- 
mony, by  which  Leibnkz,  excluding  all  reci- 
procal agency  of  mind  and  matter,  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  uniform  coinci- 
dence of  our  mental  feelings  with  our  bodily 
movements, — a  hypothesis  which,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  gained  many  foUow- 
ers  out  of  Germany,  proiduced  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admiration  in  the  country  of  its 
author.  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  as  a 
very  striking  example  of  the  strange  mixture 
of  seeminglv  opposite  qualities,  which  we  fre- 
quently find  in  the  chaiacter  of  nations,  that, 
while  the  country,  of  which  I  spesk,  has  met 
with  ridicule,  most  unjust  in  degree,  as  na- 
tional ridicule  always  is,  for  the  heaviness  of 
its  laborious  erudition,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
surpass  all  other  countries  in  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  jf  its  philosophy,  which,  parti- 


cularly in  metaphjrsics,  horn  the  reign  o/ 
Leibnitz  to  the  more  recent  worship  paid  Co 
the  transcendentalism  of  Kant,  seems  scarce- 
ly to  have  admitted  of  any  calm  approbation^ 
or  to  have  known  any  other  inqmrers  than 
vident  partisans  and  violent  foes. 

After  my  remaiks  on  this  hypothesis 
which  closed  my  view  of  our  external  affec- 
tions of  mind,  as  they  exist  simply,  I  next 
proceeded  to  consider  them  as  they  exist, 
combined  with  desire,  in  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  termed  attention,  a  state  which 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  in- 
tellectual power,  but  which,  I  endeavoured 
to  show  you,  admits  of  being  analyzed  into 
other  more  general  principles. 

It  is  to  our  consciousness,  of  course,  that 
we  must  refer  for  the  truth  of  any  such  ana^ 
lysis ;  and  the  process  which  it  reveals  to  us, 
in  attention,  seems,  I  think,  to  justify  the 
analysis  which  I  made,  indicating  a  combin- 
ation of  simpler  feelings,  but  not  any  new 
and  distinct  species  of  feeling,  to  be  refer- 
red to  a  peculiar  &culty. 

We  see  many  ol>jects  together,  and  we  see 
them  indistinctly.  We  mati  to  know  them 
more  accurately,  and  we  are  aware  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  acqiured  only  in  detaiL 
We  select  some  one  more  prominent  object 
firom  the  rest,  or  rather,  without  any  selec- 
tion on  our  part,  this  object  excit^  in  a 
higher  degree,  our  desire  of  observing  it  par- 
ticularly, merelv  by  being  more  prominent, 
or,  in  some  other  respect,  more  interesting 
than  the  rest  To  observe  it  particularly, 
we  fix  our  body,  and  our  eyes, — for  it  is  a 
case  of  vision  which  I  have  taken  for  an  ex- 
ample,— as  steadily  as  possible,  that  the  light 
from  ^e  same  points  of  the  object  may  con- 
tinue to  fiill  on  the  same  points  of  the  retina. 
Together  with  our  wish,  we  have  an  expect- 
ation, the  natural  eflect  of  uniform  past  ex 
perience,  that  the  olject  will  now  be  more 
distinctly  p^eived  by  us ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance wiu  this  expectation,  when  the  process 
which  I  have  described  is  completed,  the  ob- 
ject, as  if  it  knew  our  very  wish  and  hasten- 
ed  to  gratify  it,  4oes  become  more  distinct ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  thus  more 
vivid,  the  other  objects  of  the  group  become 
gradually  fiunter,  till  at  length  they  are  scarcely 
felt  to  be  present.  Such,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  new  and  peculiar  state  of 
mmd,  is  Uie  mental  process,  as  far  as  we  are 
conscious  of  it ;  and,  if  this  be  the  process, 
there  is  no  reason  to  infer  in  it  the  operation 
of  anv  power  of  the  mind  different  firom  those 
which  are  exercised  in  other  cases.  The  ge- 
neral capacities  of  perception,  and  desire, 
and  expectation,  and  voluntary  command  of 
certain  musdes,  which,  on  every  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  attention,  we  must  allow  the 
mind  to  possess,  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient 
to  en>lain  the  phenomena,  and  preclude, 
therefore,  any  further  reference. 
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The  brightening  of  the  objects  to  which 
we  attend,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  objects  which 
have  interested  us,  and  which  we  feel  a  de- 
sire of  knowing,  and  the  consequent  fiiding 
of  the  other  coexisting  objects,  I  ezpbuned, 
by  the  weU-known  influence,  not  of  desire 
merely,  but  of  aU  our  emotions,  in  rendering 
more  vivid  those  objects  of  perception  or  frn- 
cy,  with  which  they  harmonize ;  and  I  illus- 
tiated  this  influence  b^  various  examples. 

The  phantasms  of  imagination,  in  the  re- 
veries of  oar  waking  hours,  when  our  exter- 
nal senses  are  still  open,  and  quick  to  feel, 
are,  as  mere  conceptions,  &r  less  vivid  than 
the  primary  perceptions  from  which  they  ori- 
ginally flowed ;  and  yet,  under  the  influence 
of  any  strong  emotion,  they  become  so  much 
more  bright  and  prominent  than  external 
things,  that,  to  the  impassioned  muser  on 
distant  scenes  and  persons,  the  scenes  and 
persons  truly  around  him  aie  almost  as  if 
diey  were  not  in  existence.     If  a  mere  con- 
ception, then,  faint  as  it  must  always  be  by 
Its  own  nature,  can  thus  be  rendered  more 
vivid  than  reality  by  the  union  of  any  strong 
desire,  it  is  surely  less  wonderful  that  the 
same  canse  should  communicate  the  same 
niperior  imridness  to  the  brighter  realities  of 
perception.     If  what  we  remember  with  in- 
terest, and  wish  to  see  again,  become  so 
much  more  vivid  in  our  lancy,  merely  by  this 
very  wish,  that  we  scarcely  perceive  anyone 
of  the  nmnmerable  objects  before  our  eyes, 
what  we  truly  see,  in  its  own  lively  colour- 
ing* and  feel  a  strong  desire  of  knowing  more 
intimately,  may  well  be  supposed  to  render 
us  less  sensible  to  the  other  coexisting  ob- 
jects, whicJi  the  very  shadows  of  our  imagin- 
ation, when  brightened  by  a  similar  desire, 
were  able  mentaUy  to  annihilate  or  eclipse. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  vivifying  mflu- 
ence  of  die  denre  itself,  some  part,  and  per- 
haps a  very  considerable  part,  of  the  bright- 
eiung  of  the  object,  during  attention,  may 
arise  indiiecdy  6om  the  mere  muscular  adapt- 
ation of  the  organ.  I  do  not  speak  merely 
of  tiiat  internal  adaptation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  accommodates  the  organ  to  the  ot^ 
ject,  and,  therefore,  varies  with  the  distance 
of  the  object,  but  of  that  simpler  contraction 
wluch  keeps  the  organ,  as  a  whole,  steadily 
fixed.  It  is  proved  by  many  fiicte,  that  a 
certain  time  u  necessary  for  vision,  and,  pro- 
bably,  in  like  manner,  for  all  our  perceptions. 
A  cannon  ball,  for  example,  though  it  must 
have  reflected  light  to  us,  during  its  passage, 
may  yet  pass  before  our  eves  so  rapidly  as 
not  to  be  perceived ;  and,  if  a  part  of  the  eye 
he  aflecteo,  in  a  certain  manner,  by  one  co- 
lour, and  a  diflerent  colour  fiill  upon  it  so  ra^ 
pidly  after  the  first  that  the  former  affection 
lUtt  not  previously  ceased,  the  result  is  not 
visual  affection,  which  the  second  colour 
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alone  would  have  produced,  but  that  which 

would  have  arisen  at  once  firom  a  mixture  of 


the  two  colours.  In  this  way,  in  an  enieri- 
ment,  which  has  been  often  perf<Hine(t  for 
the  demonstration  of  this  simple  and  beau- 
tiful &ct;  if  a  cylinder  be  painted  in  longi- 
tudinal ban,  with  the  prismatic  colours,  in 
certain  proportions,  and  be  revolved  rapidly 
on  its  axis,  its  surfiice  to  the  eve  will  not 
seem  to  present  any  one  of  the  colours  which 
are  really  painted  on  it,  but  a  uniform  white- 
ness, which  it  has  not,  on  a  single  point  of 
its  whole  sur&ce.* 

If  wp  of  different  colours,  faUinff  in  nq>id 
succession  on  the  same  points  of  the  retma, 
thus  seem  to  mingle  with  each  other,  and 

Eluce  one  confused  effect,  it  must  evident- 
e  of  great  importance,  for  distinct  vision, 
the  eyes  should  be  so  fixed,  that  the 
rays  firom  we  objects  which  we  wish  to  ob- 
serve, may  not  fiJl  on  parts  of  the  retina, 
previously  affected  by  the  light  of  other  ob- 
jects, but,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  same 
parts,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  observa- 
tion. This  can  be  done,  as  I  have  said,  on- 
ly by  the  continued  agency  of  certain  mus- 
des ;  and  hence  arises  that  feeling  of  muscu 
lar  effort,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the 
process.  How  difiBcult  it  is  for  us  to  keep 
a  musde,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  same 
exact  point  of  contraction,  without  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  this  pointy  is  well  known 
to  physiologists;  and  it  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  toat,  in  attention,  we  should  be 
conscious  of  a  considerable  effort,  in  endea^ 
vouring  to  fix  steadily  any  of  our  organs. 
The  power  of  thus  fixing  our  muscles,  is  a 
power  which  improves  by  habitual  exercise ; 
and  it  is  probably  very  much  in  this  way  that 
the  practised  eye  is  able  so  rapidly  to  mstin- 
guish  the  minute  parts  of  ol:)jects,  which  re- 
quire from  others  a  much  longer  effort  of  at- 
tention. 

But,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  muscular 
adaptation  may  be,  it  is  not  the  less  certaini 
if  we  reflect  on  our  feelings,  that  the  mental 
part  of  the  process  of  attention  involves  no- 
thing more,  in  addition  to  the  primary  per- 
ception,  which  is  its  object,  than  desire  with 
expectation.  This  is  all  of  which  we  are 
truly  conscious,  previously  to  the  brighten- 
ing of  the  perception  itseu,  to  which  we  are 
said  to  attend ; — a  brightening  which,  from 
the  general  laws  of  emotion,  might  very  na- 
tunifiy  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  union 
of  desire  with  any  of  our  sensations.  In 
such  circumstances,  then,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  we  should  remember  best  the  objects 
to  which  we  pay  most  attention,  since  this  is 
only  to  say  that  we  remember  best  the  ob- 
jects on  whiph  we  have  dwelt  longest,  and 
with  greatest  interest,  and  which  we  have 
tiierefore  known  most  accurately. 

Such  are  our  sensations  or  perceptions, 
when  united  with  desire,  exhibiting  appear- 
ances  which  seem  at  first  to  indicate,  diough 
they  do  not  truly  indicate,  a  peculiar  power 
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•ideration  of  two  or  more  objects,  or  two  or 
more  affections  of  the  mind,  as  mibjects  of 
the  rdation  which  is  felt. 

How  readily  all  the  inteUectual  states  of 
mind,  which  are  oommonlr  ascribed  to  a  va- 
riety of  powers,  may  be  rediiced  to  those  two, 
will  app«ar  more  clearly,  after  we  have  consid- 
ered and  illustrated  the  phenomena  of  each  set 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  phenomena  of  simple  suggestion, 
which  are  usually  referred  to  a  principle  oif 
aassoctation  in  our  ideas. 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  DTTBILNAt  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  MIND,  CONTINnSD, — ON  SOfFLE 
StrOGCmON,  —  AllFANTAaBS  EBSULTINO 
FROM  THE  FBINCIFLE  OF  SUGOISHON,— ON 
MR.  HUME'S  CLASSmCATION  OF  THE  CAUSES 
OF  ASSOaATB  FEELINGS. 

Gentlemen,  my  gencnl  arrangement  of  the 
various  phenomena,  or  states  of  the  mind,  is, 
I  trust,  now  sufficientljr  fiuniliar  to  you.  We 
know  the  mind  only  in  the  succession  of 
these  states,  as  they  vary  from  moment  to 
moments  and  you  have  learned  to  class 
them,  as,  in  the  first  place,  External  or  In- 
ternal AfEiections,  according  as  the  mental 
changes  of  state  that  are  induced,  have  arisen 
immediately  from  the  presence  of  external 
olpects,  or  from  some  preceding  state  of  the 
mind  itself ;  and  the  latter  of  these  cksses 
you  have  learned  also  to  subdivide  into  its 
two  distinct  orders  of  Intellectual  States  of 
the  Mind  and  Emotions.  Thus  fiur  we  have 
proceeded,  I  trust,  without  much  risk  of 
misconception. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  proceeded  to  consi- 
der the  former  of  these  orders,  and  arrutged 
all  the  variety  of  our  Intellectual  States  of 
Mind  under  two  generic  c^Eiacities,— thoee 
of  Simple  and  of  Relative  Sug^tion.  In- 
tellectiudly  we  oonoeiYe  or  we  judge ;  our 
past  feelbga,  in  Simple  Suggestion,  of  image 
after  image,  arise  again  in  colours  more  or 
less  famt,  without  any  known  cause  exterior 
to  the  miod.  By  our  capacity  of  the  other 
species  of  Suggestion,  we  are  impressed  with 
feelings  of  a  different  order,  that  arise  when 
two  or  more  objects  are  contemplated  toge- 
ther,—-feelings  of  their  agreement,  propor- 
tion, or  some  one  or  other  of  the  variedr  of 
their  relations.  Of  these  two  orders  of  teeU 
ings,  and  of  these  alone,  consists  the  whole 
varied  tissue  of  bur  trains  of  thought.  All 
the  intellectual  powers,  of  which  writers  on 
this  branch  of  science  qpeak,  are,  as  we  shall 
find,  onlv  modes  of  these  two,  as  they  ex- 
ist simply,  or  as  they  exist  in  combination 
with  some  d^iie  more  or  leas  permanent, — 
with  the  desire  of  prosecuting  a  continued 
inquiry,  for  example,  or  of  evolving  its  results 
to  others, — as  in  the  long  series  of  our  ratio- 


cination ;  or  of  fonaing  some  splendid  i 
sion  of  images  and  incidents,  as  in  the  i 
pictures  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  simplij 
fication  may,  perhaps,  at  present  appear  to  you 
excessive ;  but  I  ikitter  myself  tluit,  after  the 
two  generic  capacities  tbeioaaelves  shall  have 
been  fullycoiiaideredby  us,  it  will  not  appear 
to  you  more  than  is  al»oltttely  necessary  for 
accuracy  of  aaalysb  and  amngement. 


SDIPLB  SUOGXSnON. 

The  intellectual  phenomena  which  we  are, 
in  the  first  plaoe,  to  consider,  then,  are  those 
of  Simple  Sugg^stioo,  vrhidi  are  usually 
dasaed  under  &  general  term  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  of  Ueas ;  a  term  employed  to  denote 
that  tendency  of  the  mind  iSj  which  feelings 
that  were  fonneriy  excited  by  an  external 
cause  arise  afterwards,  in  regular  successions 
to  each  other,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  or 
at  least  without  the  immednte  presence  of 
any  known  external  cause.  The  limitation 
of  the  term,  however,  to  those  states  of 
mind  which  are  exclusively  denominated  ideas, 
has,  I  conceive,  tended  greatly  to  obscure  the 
subject,  or  at  least  to  deprive  us  of  the  aid 
which  we  might  have  received  from  it  in  the 
analyais  of  many  of  the  most  complex  phe- 
nomena. The  influence  of  the  assodating7 
principle  itself  extends  not  to  ideas  onlv,  but  | 
to  every  species  of  affection  of  which  thej 
mind  is  susceptible.  Our  internal  joys,  sor- 
rows, and  all  the  variety  of  our  emotions,  are 
ci^Mble  of  being  revived  in  a  certain  degree 
by  the  mere  influence  of  this  principle,  and 
of  Maiding  vrith  the  ideas  or  other  feelings 
v^ch  avra&ened  them,  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  conceptions  of  external  things.  These 
last,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  present 
the  most  strUdng  and  obvious  examples  of 
the  influence  of  Sie  principle,  and  are,  there- 
fore, the  fittest  lor  iflustratiiic;  it.  The  faint 
and  shadowy  elements  of  past  emotions,  as 
mingling  in  any  present  feeliog,  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  distinguish  $  but  our  remembrances 
of  diings  without  are  dear  and  definite,  and 
are  easilv  recognised  b^  us  as  images  of  the 
psfit.  We  have  seen,  in  the  history  of  our 
senses,  by  what  admirable  means  Nature  has 
proviM  for  communicating  to  man  those 
first  rude  elements  of  knowledge,  which  are 
afterwards  to  be  the  materials  of  his  sublim* 
est  speculations,  and  with  what  still  more 
admirsble  goodness  she  has  ministered  to  his 
pleasure  in  these  primary  elements  of  thought, 
and  in  the  very  provision  which  she  has  focm- 
ed  for  ^  subsistence  of  his  animal  framer-* 
making  the  oigans  by  which  he  becomes  ac 
Quainted  with  the  properties  of  external  ^ 
uiingB,  not  the  fountain  of  knowled^  only,  * 
but  an  ever-mingling  source  of  cnjoirment 
and  instruction. 

It  is  through  the  medium  of  perception} 
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••  we  have  Been,  that  is  to  say,  through  the 
nediuiii  of  those  sensitive  capacities  already 
so  fdOy  considered  by  us,  that  we  acquire 
oar  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  external 
thin|pB.    But  if  our  knowledge  of  these  pro- 
perties were  limited  to  the  moment  of  per- 
'^eption.  and  were  extinguished  for  ever  with 
the  fisdiog  sensation  (rom  which  it  sprang, 
die  acquisition  of  this  fugitive  knowledge 
would  be  of  little  value.     We  should  still, 
indeed,  be  sensible  of  the  momentary  plea- 
sore  or  pain ;  but  all  ei^rienoe  of  the  past, 
and  all  that  confidence  in  the  regular  suooes- 
sions  of  future  events  which  flows  from  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
cluded by  univmal  and  instant  foigetfulness. 
In  such  circumstances,  if  the  common  wanes 
of  our  animal  nature  remained,  it  is  evident 
that  even  life  itsel(  in  its  wont  and  most 
raiserable  state,  could  not  be  supported ; 
since,  though  oppressed  with  thirst  and  hun- 
ger, and  within  reach  of  the  most  delicious 
fruits  and  the  most  plentiful  spring-water, 
we  should  still  suffer,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  the  suffenng  could  be 
remedied.    Even  H,  by  some  nrovision  of 
Nature,  our  bodily  constitution  had  been  so 
framed  as  to  require  no  supply  of  subsistence, 
or  i^  mstinctively  and  without  reflection,  we 
had  been  led,  on  the  first  unpulse  of  appe- 
tite, to  repair  our  dailjr  waste,  and  to  shelter 
ourselves  from  the  variouscauses  of  ph^ 
injury  to  which  we  sre  exposed,  though  our 
animal  life  might  then  have  continued  to  be 
extended  to  as  long  a  period  as  at  present, 
still,  if  but  a  succession  of  momentary  sensa- 
tions, it  would  have  been  one  of  the  lowest 
i  forms  of  mere  animal  life.    It  is  only  as  ca- 
pable of  looking  before  and  behind ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  capable  of  those  spontaneous  sug- 
gestions of  thought  which  constitute  remem- 
brance end  foremght,  that  we  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  intellectual  beii^,  and  that  man  can 
be  said  to  be  the  image  of  that  Purest  of  In- 
telleots,  who  looks  backwMd  and  forward,  in 
a  sinde  glance,  not  on  a  £ew  years  only,  but 
on  all  the  i^es  of  eternity.   "  Deum  te  scito 
esse,"  says  Cicero^  in   allusion   to  these 
powers — "  Deum  te  scito  esse,  siquidem 
Deus  est,  qui  viget,  c^ni  sentit,— qui  me- 
minit,  qui  prwidet,  qui  tarn  rsgit  et  mode- 
rator et  movet  id  ooriNis,  cui  pnepositus  est, 
quam  bunc  mundum  princeps  ille  Deus.** 

"  Wen  itnotfo,  tlM  Soul,  sU  dnd  snd  kKt. 
As  the  IbcTd  ttxeam  beneeth  the  impanive  Arott,* 
FonoTd  for  no  end,  and  Impotent  to  plcaie. 
Would  Ue  InaottTe  OD  the  eouch  of  eeee ; 
And,  heedlcM  of  proud  fame*i  hnmortal  lay. 
Sleep  an  her  dull  dlTtaHtj  away."t 

Without  any  remembianoe  of  pleasures  for- 


•  *«  Like  the  taO  dUTbeneelh  the  iropaMi  ve  thMT— 
Orig. 
1  Cawtbom.— Regulation  ot  tl»e  Patsions,  ^c.  v.  1.5 


merly  enjoyed,  or  of  sorrows  long  past  and 
long  endured, — looking  on  the  perMms  and 
scenes  which  had  surrounded  us  from  the 
first  moment  of  our  birth,  as  if  they  were  ob- 
jects altogether  unknown  to  us, — ^incapable 
even  of  as  much  reasoning  as  still  gleams 
through  the  dreadful  stupor  of  the  maniac, — 
or  of  conveving  even  that  £unt  expression  of 
thought  wiu  which  the  rudest  savages,  in  the 
rudest  langiuge,  are  still  able  to  hold  some 
communication  of  their  passions  or  designs ; 
^«ich,  but  for  that  capacity  which  we  are 
considering,  would  have  been  the  deplorable 
picture  of  die  whole  human  race.  What  is 
now  revered  by  us  as  ^  most  generous  and 
heroic  virtue,  or  the  most  profound  and  pe- 
netrating genius,  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  this  wretchedness  and  imbecility. 
It  is  the  suggesting  principle,  the  reviver  of 
thooghti  and  feelmgs  which  have  passed 
away,  that  gives  value  to  all  our  other  powers 
and  susceptibilities,  intellectual  and  moral,— 
not,  indeed,  by  producing  them,  for,  though 
unevdved,  they  would  still,  as  latent  ctqiaci- 
ties,  be  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
our  spiritual  nature,— but  bw  roosmg  them 
into  action,  and  furnishing  them  with  those 
acenmwhitiTig  and  inexfaanstible  materiab^ 
vrhich  are  to  be  die  elements  of  future 
thought,  and  the  objects  of  future  emotion. 
Every  talent  bv  which  we  excel,  and  eveij 
vivid  feeling  wnich  animates  us,  derive  their 
energy  from  the  suggestions  of  this  ever-ac- 
tive principle.  We  love  and  hate,  we  de- 
sire and  Kar,  we  use  means  for  obtaining 
good,  and  avoiding  evil,  because  we  remem- 
ber the  objects  and  occurrences  which  we 
have  fbrmeily  observed,  and  because  the  fu^ 
ture,  in  the  similarity  of  the  successions 
which  it  presents,  appears  to  us  only  a  pro- 
longation of  die  past. 

In  conferring  on  us  the  capacity  of  these 
spontaneous  suggestions,  then,  Heaven  has 
mudi  more  than  doubled  our  existence ;  for, 
without  it,  and  consequently,  without  diose 
fiundties  and  emotions  which  involve  it,  exist- 
ence would  scarcely  have  been  desirable 
The  very  importance  of  the  boiefits  which 
we  derive  firom  it,  however,  renden  us  per* 
haps  less  sensible  of  its  value ;  since  it  is  so 
mingled,  with  all  our  knowledge,  and  all  our 
pkns  of  action,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  a  state  of  sentient  being,  of  which 
it  is  not  a  part,  and  to  estimate,  consequent- 
ly,  at  a  just  amount,  the  advantage  which  it 
affords.  The  future  meino|ry  of  perception 
seems  to  us  almost  implied  in  perception  it- 
self;  and  to  specukte  on  that  stnmge  state 
of  existence  which  would  have  been  tne  con- 
dition of  man,  if  he  had  been  formed  without 
the  power  of  remembrance,  and  capable  only 
of  a  series  of  sensations,  has,  at  first,  an  appear- 
ance almost  of  absurdity  and  contradiction, 
as  if  we  were  imagining  conditions  which 
werr  in  their  nature  incompatible.     Yet*  as- 
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Boredly,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  consider 
such  a  subject  a  priori^  the  real  cause  of 
wonder  would  appear  to  be,  not  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  suggestions  of  memory,  as  in 
the  case  imagined,  but  in  that  remembrance 
of  which  we  have  the  hi^py  e3q)erience. 
When  a  feeling,  of  the  existence  of  whicfi 
consciousness  furnishes  the  only  evidence, 
has  passed  away  so  completely,  that  not  even 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  it  remams,  it 
would  surely,  but  for  that  experience,  be 


more  natural  to  sup|XMe  that  it 
altogether,  than  that  it  should,  at  the  distance 
of  many  years,  without  any  renewal  of  it  by 
the  extenud  cause  which  originally  produced 
it,  agiin  start,  as  it  were  of  itself  mto  being. 
To  foresee  that  which  has  not  yet  begun  to 
exist,  is,  in  itself  scarcely  more  unaccounta- 
ble than  to  see,  as  it  were  before  us,  what 
has  wholly  ceased  to  exist.  The  present  mo- 
;  is  all  of 


which  we  are  conscious,  and 
which  can  strictly  be  said  to  have  a  real  ex- 
istence, in  relation  to  ourselves.  That  mode 
of  time,  which  we  call  the  past,  and  that 
other  mode  of  time,  which  we  call  the  Ai- 
ture,  are  both  equally  unexisting.  That  the 
knowledge  of  either  should  be  added  to  us, 
so  as  to  rorm  a  part  of  our  present  conscious, 
ness,  is  a  gift  of  Heaven,  most  beneficial  to 
us  indeed,  but  most  mysterious,  and  equaUy, 
or  nearly  equally  mysterious,  whether  the 
imexisting  time,  of  which  the  knowledge  is 
indulged  to  us,  be  the  future  or  the  jMut. 

The  advantage  which  we  derive  from  the 
principle  of  suggestion,  it  must,  however,  be 
remarked,  consists,  not  in  its  mere  revival  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  of  which  we  had  be- 
fore been  conscious,  but  in  its  revival  of 
these  ina  certain  order.  If  past  objects  and 
events  had  been  suggested  to  us  agam,  not 
in  that  series  in  which  they  had  formerly  oc- 
curred, nor  according  to  any  of  those  rela- 
tions, which  human  discernment  has  been 
able  to  discover  among  them,  but  in  endless 
confusion  and  irregularity,  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  however  gratifying  as  a  source 
of  mere  variety  of  feeling,  would  avail  us 
little,  or  rather  would  be  wholly  profitless, 
not  merely  in  our  speculative  mquiries  as 
philosophers,  but  in  tiie  simplest  actions  of 
common  life.  It  is  quite  evident,  that,  in 
this  case,  we  should  be  altogether  unable  to 
turn  our  experience  to  account,  as  a  mode  of 
avoiding  fiiture  evil  or  obtaining  fiiture  good ; 
because,  for  dus  application  of  our  know- 
ledge, it  would  be  requisite  that  events,  be- 
fore observed,  should  occur  to  us  at  the  time 
when  similar  events  might  be  expected. 
We  refrain  firom  tasting  the  poisonous  berry, 
which  we  have  known  to  be  the  occasion  of 
death  to  him  who  tasted  it;  because  the 
mere  s^t  of  it  brings  again  before  us  the 
fiOal  event  which  we  have  heard  or  witnessed. 
We  satisfy  our  appetite  with  a  salutary  fruit 
without  the  slightest  apprehension ;  because 


its  fiuniliar  appearance  recals  to  us  the  re- 
freshment which  we  have  repeatedly  receiv- 
ed. But  if  these  suggestions  were  reversed, 
— if  the  agreeable  images  of  health  and  re- 
freshment were  all  that  were  suggested  by 
the  pouonous  plant,  and  pain,  and  coovul- 
sions,  and  deatn,  were  the  only  images  sug- 
gested by  the  sight  of  the  grateful  and  nour- 
ishing fniit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  which 
of  the  two  our  unfortunate  preference  would 
be  given.  To  take  the  most  fiuniliar  of  alJ 
instances,  that  of  language,  which,  either  as 
written  or  spoken,  is  in  such  constant  use, 
and  which  is  so  essential,  not  merely  to  our 
fiirst  advance  from  absolute  barbarism,  but  to 
the  common  domestic  necessities,  even  of 
barbarous  life,  that  without  it  we  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  two  individuals,  however  rude, 
to  exist  together :  this,  it  is  evident,  could 
not  have  been  invented,  nor,  if  invented, 
could  it  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  mis- 
lead, if  the  words  spoken  were  to  have  no 
greater  chance  of  suggesting  the  meaning  in- 
tended by  the  speaker,  than  any  other  mean- 
ing which  any  other  words  of  the  hmguage 
might  be  employed  to  denote.  What  socud 
afiection  could  continue  for  an  hour,  if  the 
sight  of  a  friend  were  to  suggest,  in  intimate 
combination,  not  the  kindnesses  which  he  had 
conferred,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  which 
he  had  been  the  source,  but  the  malice,  and 
envy,  and  revenge,  of  some  jealous  and  dis- 
appointed enemy? 

He  who  has  given  us,  in  one  simple  prin 
ciple,  the  power  of  reviving  the  past,  has  not 
made  his  gift  so  unavuling.  The  feelings 
which  this  wonderful  principle  preserves  and 
restores,  arise,  not  loosely  and  confusedly, — 
for  what  is  there  in  the  ^4iole  wide  scene  of 
nature  which  does  so  occur  ? — but,  according 
to  general  laws  or  tendencies  of  succession, 
contrived  with  the  most  admirable  adapta- 
tion to  ourwantB,  so  as  to  briiig  again  before 
us  the  knowledge  formeriy  acquired  by  us,  at 
the  veiT  time  when  it  is  most  profitable  that 
it  should  return.  A  value  is  thus  given  to 
experience^  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
worthy  of  the  name ;  and  we  are  enabled  to 
extend  it  almost  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  profit, 
not  merely  by  that  experience  which  the 
events  of  nature,  occurring  in  conformity 
with  these  general  laws,  must  at  airjr  rate 
have  afibrded  to  us,  but  to  regulate  this  very 
experience  itself,  to  dispose  objects  and 
events,  so  that,  by  tendencies  of  suggestion, 
on  the  firmness  of  which  we  may  put  perfect 
reliance,  they  shall  give  us,  peniaps  at  the 
distance  of  many  years,  such  lessons  as  we 
may  wish  them  to  yield,  and  thus  to  invent 
and  create,  in  a  great  measure,  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  history  of  our  future  life,  as 
an  epic  or  dramatic  writer  arranges  at  his 
wiU  the  continued  scenes  of  his  various  and 
magnificent  narrative.  I  need  not  add,  that 
it  is  on  this  skilful  management  of  the  laws. 
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«rhi<;h  rq^oJate  our  tniiis  of  thought,  the 
whole  theory  and  piacdce  of  eduoitioD  are 
founded ;  that  art,  which  I  have  already  re- 
peatedly represented  to  you  as  the  noblest 
of  all  tie  arts  of  man, — itself  the  animating 
apirit  of  evoy  other  art, — whidi  exerts  its 
own  immediate  operation*  not  on  lifelMs 
things,  but  on  the  affections  and  fiMnilties  of 
the  soul  itself,  and  which  has  raised  us  from 
the  dust,  where  we  slept  or  trembled  in  slug- 
gish yet  ferocious  ignonmce,  the  victims  of 
ea<^  other,  and  of  every  element  around  us, 
to  be  the  sharers  and  diffusers  of  the  bless- 
tngs  of  social  polity,  the  measurers  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  skies,  and  the  rational  wor- 
akippcn  of  that  eternal  Being  by  whom  they 
^and  we  were  created. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  of  ideas  to  sug- 
sst  each  other,  widiont  any  renewed  perceo- 
aon  of  the  external  oligectB  which  onginally 
Ited  them,  and  that  the  suggestion  is  not 
lether  loose  and  indefinite,  but  that  cer- 
ideas  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  an^g- 
'  gest  oerdun  other  relative  ideas  in  associate 
I  tiains  of  thought,  is  too  familiar  to  you,  as 
I  a  gonerslfiict  of  our  intellectual  nature,  to  re- 
L  quire  to  be  illustrated  bv  example. 

It  has  been  beautifully  compared,  by  the 
most  i^osophic  of  our  Poets,  to  the  mutual 
influence  of  two  svmpatnetic  needles,  which 
Stnda,  in  one  of  his  Prolusions,  availing 
himself  of  a  supposed  fact,  which  was  then 
believed,  or  scarcely  doubted  by  many  philo- 
sophers, makes  the  subject  of  verses,  sup- 
posed to  be  recited  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  m 
the  chancter  of  Lucretius.  The  needles 
were  fiibled  to  have  been  magnetized  toge- 
ther, and  suspended  over  different  circles,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  moving  along  an  alplia- 
bet.  In  these  eircnmstances,  by  the  re- 
maining influence  of  their  original  kjpdred 
magnetism,  they  were  supposed,  at  whatever 
distance,  to  follow  each  other's  motions,  and 
pause  accordingly  at  the  same  point ;  so  that, 
by  watching  them  at  concerted  hours,  the 
friends  who  possessed  this  hi^py  telegraph 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  communicate  to 
each  other  their  feelings,  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy and  confidence  as  when  they  were  to- 
gether. 

**  For  when  the  diflfcrentlnaagn  of  things. 

By  chanoe  comMn'd,  have  struck  the  attentive  roul, 

With  deeper  impulie,  or,  eonaected  long. 

Have  drawn  her  frequent  eye ;  however  dialiuct 

The  extrmal  aoenei,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 

From  that  caqjunedon  an  eceroal  tie 

And  sympathy  untaioken.    Let  the  Hind 

Recal  one  partner  of  the  various  league,— 

Immediate,  lo  I  the  firm  eonfederates  rise,— 

And  each  his  former  station  straight  resumes  { 

One  movement  governs  the  consenting  throng. 

And  all  at  once  with  rosy  pleasure  shine. 

Or  all  axe  sadden'd  with  the  glooms  of  obtb. 

*Twas  thus,  if  aodent  fome  the  truth  unfold. 

Two  faithful  needles,  ftom  the  informing  touch 

Of  the  same  parent-stone,  together  drew 

Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  oonspir'd 

With  firtal  impulse  quivering  to  the  pok*. 

Thai,  though  dii\)oin'd  by  Kingdoms,— though  the 


Roird  Its  hnad  sane  becwizt,-«iid  dUhtent  stan 
BeheM  thdr  wakelGl  motions.-.yet  preserv'd 
The  former  friendship,  and  rememberM  stlU 
TheaniaaoeofUielrbirUv    Whatcfer  the  line 
Whidi  one  pnssei'd,  nor  pause  nor  quiet  knew 
The  sore  associate,  ere,  with  trembling  speed, 
He  found  Its  path,  and  fixed  unerring  there. 
Sudi  Is  the  secret  unioQ  when  we  feu 
A  song,  a  flower,  a  name,  at  onoe  restore 
Those  long  eooneetert  scenes  when  first  they  mov'd 
The  attenBon.    Backward  through  her  masy  walks 
Guiding  the  wanton  Cuiey  to  her  scone. 
To  temples,  eottrts,  or  ficUs»— with  all  the  band 
Of  (Uvtaig*)  forma,  of  passions,  and  designs, 
Attoidaal}  whence,  ifpleaaiiig  In  ite^T 
Th»praspeet  from  that  sweet  auicssion  gains 
Redoubled  influenoe  o^er  the  Urtcniiig  inlnd. 

By  these  nyitarkMis  ties,  the  busy  power 
Of  Biemoiy  her  ideal  tiatai  pneerres 
Bntirei  or  when  they  would  efaide  her  watch 
Redaims  their  fieetlag  fboCataos  from  the  waste 
Qfdaikobl[lviaD.'*t 

What  then  are  these  mysterious  ties  7—otp 
to  state  the  question  more  philosophically, 
what  are  the  general  circumstances  which  re- 
gulate the  successions  of  our  ideas  ? 

That  there  is  some  regulsrity  in  these  suc- 
cessions, must,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
have  been  felt  by  every  one;  and  there  a^ 
many  references  to  such  r^gukrity  in  the! 
works  of  philosophers  of  every  age.     The! 
most  strOdng  ancient  reference,  however,  to  1 
any  general  circumstances,  or  laws  of  sugges-  I 
tion,  though  the   enumeration  of  these  is  I 
hinted,  ra£er  than  developed  at  any  length,  I 
is  that  whidi  you  will  find  in  a  passage,  / 
quoted  by  Dr.  Seattie  and  Mr.  Stewart  finom  i 
Aristotle.    It  is  a  jpassage  explanatory  of  th^ 
process  by  which,  m  voluntaiy  reminiscence, 
we  endeavour  to  discover  the  idea  of  which 
we  are  in  search.     We  are  said  to  hunt  for 
it_(©«^iM/My  is  the  word  in  the  original) — 
among  oUier  ideas,  either  of  objects  existing 
at  present,  or  at  some  former  time ;  and  from 
their  resemblance,  contnriety,  and  contigu- 
ity— Jiri  ru  Wfy  4  IXXa  rivjf,  *m,\  «sf '  ituiu,   f} 
UarriUf  li  ci  evfkyyv$»      Aik  «fra  yinr«4   h 
AU/twnnt.t    This  brief  enumemtion  of  the 
general  circumstances  which  direct  us  in  re- 
miniscence^ is  worthy  of  our  attention  on  its 
own  account ;  and  is  not  less  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  very  dose  resemblance  which '^ 
it  bears  to  the  arrangement  afterwards  made  ) 
bjr  Mr.  Htune,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  / 
believe  that  the  modem  philosopher  was  atl 
all  acquainted  with  the  classification  which! 
had,  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time,  antid-) 
patedhisowiL  '^^'^^ 

I  must  remark,  however,  that,  though  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  the 
well-known  liberality  and  firankness  of  Mr. 
Hume's  character,  to  suppose  him  to  have 
been  aware  of  any  enumeration  of  the  geo 
nersl  circumstances  on  which  suggestion  a[)- 
pean  to  depend,  prior  to  that  which  he  has 


•  Painted— Orig. 

t  Pleasures  of  hraginRlion,  Book  111.  v.S1?-.<}5?. 
i  Arlst.  de  Mcroor.  tl  Rcminisc.  c.  li.— v.  11.  lu  8(1. 
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hiimelf  given  lu,  his  attempt  was  hi  from 
being  so  original  as  he  supposed.  I  do  not 
a]lu£»  merely  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  al- 
ready auoted,  nor  to  a  corresponding  passage 
which  I  might  have  quoted  firom  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  commentators,  Dr. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  but  to  various  passages 
which  I  have  found  in  the  works  of  writers 
of  much  more  recent  date,  in  which  the  in- 
fluence  of  resemblance  and  contiguity,  the 
two  generic  circumstances  to  whidi,  on  his 
own  principles,  his  own  triple  division  should 
have  been  reduced,  is  pardcularly  pointed 
out  Thus,  to  take  an  example  from  an  ele- 
mentary work,  of  a  very  eminent  author,  Er- 
nesti,  published  in  the  year  1734, — his  In- 
ida  DoctritkB  <SobKorit,—with  what  preci- 
sion has  he  kid  down  those  very  laws  of  as. 
^  aoeiation  of  which  Blr.  Hume  speaks.  Af- 
ter stating  the  general  &ct  of  suggestion,  or 
association,  under  the  Latin  term  vhoKtana^ 
he  proceeds  to  state  the  principles  which 
guide  it  All  the  variety  of  these  internal 
successions  of  our  ideas,  he  says,  may  he  re- 
duced to  the  following  kw.  When  one 
image  is  present  in  the  mmd,  it  may  suggest 
the  image  of  some  absent  object,  either  of 
one  that  is  similar  in  some  respect  to  that 
already  present,  or  of  one  of  which  the  present 
is  a  part,  or  of  one  which  has  been  present  t«>- 
gether  wiUi  it  on  some  former  occasioB.  "  Hu- 
jiis  autem  phantasia  lex  hac  est :  Prssenti- 
bus  animo  rerum  imaginibus  quibuscunque, 
recurrere  et  redire  ad  aiiimum  possunt  rerum 
absentium  olimque  perceptarum  imagines, 
praesentibus  simues,  vel  quarum,  qua  sunt 
proesentes,  partes  sunt, — ^vel  denique,  quas 
cum  prssentibus  simul  hauaimus."* 

Even  the  arxangement,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Hume,  is  not  expressed  in  more  formal 
terms.  But  as  it  is  to  his  arrangement  the 
philosophers  of  our  own  country  are  accus- 
tomed to  refer,  in  treating  of  association,  the 
importance  thus  attached  to  it  gives  it  a  pre- 
ferable claim  to  our  fuller  discussion.  It  is 
stated  by  him  briefly  in  two  paragraphs  of 
his  Essay  on  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

"  Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  ob- 
servation," he  says,  ^  that  different  ideas  are 
connected  together,  I  do  not  find  that  any 
philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or 
class  all  the  principles  of  association ;  a  sub- 
ject, however,  that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity. 
To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three  princi- 
ples of  connexion  among  ideas,  viz.  resem- 
blance, contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  cause 
or  effect 

'<  That  these  principles  serve  to  connect 
ideas,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  much  doubted. 
A  picture  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the 
originaL     The  mention  of  one  apartment  in 
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a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquinr  or 
discourse  concerning  the  others.  And  if  inre 
think  of  a  wound,  we  can  scarcely  foibear  re- 
flecting on  the  pain  which  follows  it  But 
that  the  enumeration  is  complete,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  principles  of  association 
except  these,  may  be  dimcult  to  prove  to 
the  satisfiMstion  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a 
man*s  own  satie^&ction.  All  we  can  do,  in 
such  cases,  is  to  run  over  several  instanneg, 
and  examine  carelully  the  principle  which 
binds  the  different  thoughts  to  each  otherr— 
never  stopping  till  we  render  the  principle 
as  general  as  possible.  The  more  instBoees 
we  examine,  and  the  more  care  we  empk>y, 
the  more  assuxanoe  shall  we  acquire,  that 
the  enumeration  which  we  form  firom  the 
whole  is  complete  and  entire.  **t 

On  these  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Hume,  a  few 
obvious  criticisms  present  themselves.  In 
the  first  phM^  however,  I  must  dbserve,-.- 
to  qiudify  in  some  degree  the  severity  of  the 
remarks  which  may  be  made  on  his  dassifi^ 
cation, — that  it  is  evident,  horn  the  very  lan- 
guage now  quoted  to  you,  that  he  is  fiur  firom 
bringing  forward  his  classification  as  com- 
plete. He  states,  indeed,  that  it  appean  to 
him,  -that  there  are  no  other  prinaples  of 
connexion  among  our  ideas  than  the  three 
which  he  has  mentioned ;  but  he  adds,  th«t 
though  the  reality  of  their  influence  as  con 
necting  principles,  will  not,  he  believes,  be 
mudi  doobted,  it  may  still  be  difficult  to 
prove,  to  the  satisfiiction  of  his  reader,  or 
even  of  himself,  that  the  enumeratjon  is  com- 
plete ;  and  he  recommends,  in  oonaequcnoe, 
a  careful  exammation  of  every  instance  of 
suggestion,  in  the  successive  trains  of  our 
I  ideas,  that  other  principles,  if  any  such  there 
I  be,  may  be  detected. 

I  Bu4  to  proceed  to  the  actual  classification, 
as  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Hume.  A  note, 
which  he  has  added  to  the  paragraph  that 
contains  his  systeni^  affords  perha^  as  strik- 
ing an  instance  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  science  of  that  illusion  which  the  ex* 
cessive  love  of  simplicity  tends  to  produce, 
even  in  the  most  acute  and  subtile  philoso* 
pher,  so  as  to  blind  to  the  most  manifest  in- 
consistencies, in  his  own  arrangemeni;  those 
powera  of  critical  discernment  which  would 
have  flashed  instant  detection  on  inconsist- 
encies hi  less  glaringly  apparent  in  the  spe- 
culations of  another.  After  stating,  that 
there  appear  to  him  to  be  only  the  three 
principles  of  connexion  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Hume  adds,  in  a  note, — as  an  instance 
of  other  connexions  apparently  different  from 
these  three,  which  may,  notwithstanding^  be 
reduced  to  them, — 

«  Cowtratt,  or  comtranebf,  also  is  a  species 
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of  ocnmezkni  among  ideas.  But  it  may  per- 
ii^Mi  be  ecmaidered  as  a  mixture  of  causation 
and  resembknce.  Where  two  objects  are 
contnrft  the  one  de8tn>3r8  the  other,  u  e,  is 
the  cause  ot  its  annihilation,  and  the  idea  of 
the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the  idea 
of  its  former  ezistenee." 

When  we  hear  or  read  lor  the  first  time 
this  little  theory  of  the  suggestions  of  oon- 
tra«t»  there  is,  periiaps,  no  one  who  does  not 
lieel  some  difiicalty  in  believing  it  tobeagen- 
iiine  speculation  of  thatpoweiful  mind  which 
pioduoed  it  Contiast,  says  Mr.  Hume,  is 
a  mixture  of  causation  and  resemblance.  An 
object,  when  contrasted  with  another,  de- 
slxojB  it.  In  destructioa  their  u  causation ; 
and  we  cannot  conceive  destruction  without 
having  the  idea  of  former  existence.  Thus, 
to  take  an  instance, — Mr.  Hume  does  not 
deny,  that  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  may  suggest, 
hf  eontrast,  the  idea  of  a  giant ;  but  he  says 
that  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  suggests  the  idea  of 
a  giant,  because  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  dleffroyt 
the  idea  of  a  giant,  and  thus,  by  the  connect- 
ing principle  of  causation  involved  in  all  de- 
struction,  may  suggest  the  idea  destroyed : 
And  he  adds,  as  an  additional  reason  for  the 
suggestion,  that  the  idea  of  the  annihilation 
of  agiant  implies  the  idea  of  the  fimner  exis- 
tence of  a  giant.  And  all  this  stFBOge  and 
complicated  analysisy-^this  eiplanation,  not 
of  the  oftsacrMsi  per  oftscwtKi,  which  is  a 
much  more  intelligible  paralogism,  but  of  the 
/ucMiiim/Mrob«CMn0B,  is  serioinly  brought  for- 
ward by  its  very  acute  author,*  as  iUustrating 
the  simple  and  fiuniliar  fiM*t  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  opposites,  in  oontzast,  byoppo- 
sites. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  remark,  that,  in 
Mr.  Hume's  view  of  contrast,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  what  the  resemblance  is  of  which 
he  speaks,  in  a  case  in  which  the  ofcrjects  in 
themselves  are  said  by  him  to  be  so  contrary, 
that  the  one  absolutely  destroys  the  other  by 
this  contrariety  alone ;  and,  indeed,  if  there 
be  truly  this  mixed  resembknce  in  contrast, 
what  iiieed  is  there  of  having  recourse  to  an- 
uihiktioa  or  causation  at  im,  to  account  for 
the  suggestion,  since  the  resemblance  alone 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  might  be  suf- 
ikaeot  to  expbin  Uie  suggestion,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  separate  division?— as  the 
like&cas  of  a  smgle  feature  m  the  countenance 
of  a  stranger  is  sufiicient  to  bring  before  us 
in  conception  the  friend  whom  he  resembles, 
though  ue  resembhnce  be  in  the  nagle  fea- 
ture only. 

In  the  second  pkce,  there  is  no  truth,  if, 
mdeed,  there  be  sny  meaning  whatever,  in 
the  assertion  that  in  contrast  one  of  the  ob- 
jects destroys  the  other ;  for,  so  fer  is  the 
idea  of  the  dwarf  from  destroying  the  idea  of 
the  giant,  that,  in  the  actual  case  supposed, 
it  is  the  very  reason  of  the  existence  of  the 
second  idea ;  nay,  the  very  supposition  of  a 


percoved  contrast  implies  that  there  is  no 
such  annihilation;  for  both  ideas  must  be 
present  to  the  mind  together,  or  they  could 
not  appear  either  similar  or  dissimilar,  that 
is  to  say,  could  not  be  known  by  us  as  con- 
trasted, or  contrary  in  sny  respect.  It  is. 
indeed,  not  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  mind 
BO  acute  as  that  of  Mr.  Himie  should  not 
have  discovered  that  grossest  of  all  logical 
and  phyricBl  errors,  involved  in  this  explan- 
ation, that  it  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a 
feeling,  by  supposing  it  previously  to  exist  as 
the  cause  of  itself.  li^  as  he  says,  the  idea 
of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the 
idea  of  its  former  existence — an  assertion 
which  is  by  no  means  so  fevouiable  as  he 
thinks  to  his  own  theory — it  must  surely  be 
admitted,  that  no  annihilation  can  take  place 
before  the  existence  of  that  which  is  to  beai>- 
nihibted.  Whether,  therefore,  we  suppose, 
that  die  idea  of  the  dwarf,  which  suggests 
the  klea  of  the  giant,  annihiktes  that  idea, 
or  is  itself  amithilated  by  it,  the  two  ideas  of 
the  dwarf  and  the  puit  must  have  existed 
before  the  annihilation  of  either.  The  sug- 
gestion, in  short,  which  is  the  difficulty,  and 
the  only  difficulty  to  be  explained,  must 
have  completely  taken  place,  before  the 
principle  can  even  be  imagined  to  operate, 
on  which  the  suggestion  itself  is  said  to  de- 
pend. 

Such  minute  criticism,  however,  is  perhaps 
more  than  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  a  doctrine 
so  obviously  false,  even  sanctioned  as  it  is  by 
so  very  emment  a  name. 


LECTURE  XXXV. 

ON  MB.  HaiCE*S  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THB 
CAUSES  OF  AfiSOCIATB  FBBUNGS,  CONCLUO- 
BD^FBIMABY  LAWS  OF  SUOGEirnON — L  BE- 
SEUBLANCB. 

In  the  conclusion  of  my  hist  Lecture,  Gen- 
tlemen, I  offered  some  remarks  on  Bflr. 
Hume's  classification  of  the  circumstances 
on  which  he  supposes  our  associate  trains  of 
thoiight  to  depcaid,  and  particulariy  on  the 
very  strange  attempt  whidi  he  made,  in  con- 
formity with  this  arrangement,  to  reduce  con- 
trsst,  as  a  connectmg  principle  of  our  ideas, 
into  causation  and  resembkmcer-an  attempt 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  exphins  notluQg; 
and  explains  nothing  with  most  laborious  in- 
congruity. Of  such  mistakes  of  such  a 
mind,  it  should,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
be  the  natural  tendency  to  inspire  us  with 
more  diffidence  in  our  own  judgment,  and 
more  indulgent  toleration  for  the  want  of 
discernment  in  others,  which,  in  the  inter- 
course of  life,  we  roust  often  have  to  discover 
and  lament  Above  all,  as  the  most  instruo- 
tive  lesson  which  can  be  derived  from  them. 
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they  should  teach  m  the  folly  of  attaching 
ounelves  implicitly  to  great  lumes  ;  since, 
in  adopting  the  wnole  rfstem  of  opinions, 
eren  of  the  most  acute  philosophen,  we  may 
be  in  danger  of  embnunng  tenets,  the  absur- 
dity of  whichy  though  altogether  unobserved 
by  their  illustrious  authors,  minds  of  a  much 
humbler  class  might,  perhanfe,  have  been 
swifter  to  perceive,  and  whicn,  if  they  had 
first  occurred  to  ourselves  in  our  own  specu* 
latioos,  unsanctioned  by  authority,  we  siiould 
probably  not  have  hesitated  a  single  moment 
m  rejecting. 

To  the  threefold  division,  which  Mr.  Hume 
has  made,  of  the  principles  of  association  in 
the  trains  of  our  ideas,  as  consisting  in  re- 
semblance^ contiguity,  and  causation,  there 
is  an  obvious  objection  of  a  very  different 
lund,  not  founded  on  excessive  simplicity, 
the  love  of  which  might  more  natuislly  be 
supposed  to  have  misled  him,  but  on  its  re- 
dundancy, according  to  the  very  principles  of 
his  own  theory.  Causation,  nr  from  being 
opposed  to  contiguity,  so  as  to  form  a  separ- 
ate dass,  is,  in  truth,  the  most  exquisite  spe- 
cies of  proximity  in  time,  and  in  most  cases 
of  contiguity  in  place  also»  which  could  be 
adduced ;  because  it  is  not  a  proximity  de- 
pending on  casual  circumstances,  and  conse- 
quendy  liable  to  be  broken,  as  these  circum* 
stances  may  exist  apart,  but  one  which  de- 
pends only  on  the  mere  existence  of  the  two 
objects  that  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause 
and  effect,  and  therefore  fixed  and  never  fiul- 
iiig.  Other  olirjecta  may  sometimes  be  prox- 
imate ;  but  a  cause  and  effect  are  arways 
proximate,  and  must  be  proximate,  and  are, 
indeed,  classed  m  that  relation,  merely  from 
this  constant  proxiinity.  On  his  own  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  the  three  oorniexions  of  our 
ideas  should  indisputably  be  reduced  to  two. 
To  speak  of  resemblance,  contiguity,  and 
causation,  as  three  distinct  classes,  is,  with 
Mr.  Hume*s  view  of  causation,  and  indeed 
with  every  view  of  it,  as  if  a  mathematician 
should  divide  lines  into  straight,  curved,  and 
circular.  The  inhabitants  of  Oiina  are  said 
to  have  made  a  proveri)ial  division  of  the  hu- 
man race  mto  men,  women,  and  Chinese. 
With  their  view  of  their  own  importance,  we 
understand  the  proud  superiori^  of  the  dts- 
tmction  which  they  have  made.  But  this 
sarcastic  insolence  would  surely  have  been 
absurdity  itself  if  they  had  not  intended  it  to 
express  some  characteristic  and  exclusive  ex- 
cellence, but  had  conndered  themselves  as 
such  ordinary  men  and  women  as  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  other  regions  of  the 
earth. 

Resemblance  and  contiguity  in  place  and 
time,— to  whichy  on  his  own  principles,  Mr. 
Home's  arrangement  must  be  reduced, — ^may 
be  allowed  indeed  to  hold  a  prominent  rank, 
.in  whatever  classification  there  may  be  form- 
ed,  if  any  be  to  be  formed,  of  the  principles 


that  regulate  our  trains  of  thought.  But 
are  there,  in  this  case,  truly  distinct  classes 
of  suggestions  that  are  not  reducible  to  any 
more  common  principle?  or  are  they  not 
all  reducible  to  a  single  influence  ?  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  the  error  into  which  the 
common  plirase,  Ajuoeiaidon  of  IdttUy  has  led 
us,  by  restricting^  in  our  conception,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  suggesting  principle  to  those 
particular  states  of  mind  which  are  exclusive- 
ly denominated  ideas ;  and  it  is  this  &lae  re^ 
striction  which  seems  to  me  to  have  led  to 
this  supposition  of  difilerent  principles  of  as- 
sociation, to  be  classed  in  tne  manner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hume  and  others,  under  dis- 
tinct heads.  All  suggestion,  as  I  coiiceiver7 
|may,  if  our  anahris  be  sufficiently  minute,  be 
found  to  depend  on  prior  coexistence,  or  at 
least  on  such  immediate  proximity  as  is  it- 
self, veiyprobably,  a  modification  of  coexist- 
ence. Fqt  this  yery  rP*T  irr^"^^*"i  how- 
e Ygb^we-suigt  take  in  the  influence  of  emo- 
tions and  other  TeelTngs,  Chat  are  very  differ-  ' 
fnt  from  ideas^  as'  when  an  analogous  ob-  . 
Ifttl  Suggests  an  analogous  object,  by  the  . 
influence  of  an  emotion  or  sentmient,  which 
each  separately  may  have  produced  be- 
fore, and  which  is  therefore  common  to  both. 
But  though  a  very  nice  analysis  may  lead  t(f 
this  reference  of  all  our  suggestions  to  one 
common  influence  of  former  proximity  or  co- 
existence of  feelings,  it  is  veiy  convenient,  in 
illustration  of  the  principle,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  most  strikmg  subdivisions,  in  which 
the  particular  instances  of  that  proximity  may 
be  ananged ;  and  I  shall  therefore  adopt,  for, 
this  purpose,  the  ammgement  which  Mr. 
Hume  has  made, — if  resemblance  be  allowed 
to  comprehend  every  species  of  analogy,  and, 
if  contrast,  as  a  peculiar  subdivision,  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  superfluous  one  of  causation.'  ^ 
The  illustrations  which  I  shall  use  will  be 
chiefly  riietorical,  because  these  are^  in  truth, 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  illustrations, 
and  because  it  ma^  be  of  use  to  lead  your  at- 
tention more  particukrly  to  the  great  princi- 
Eles  of  human  nature,  as  m  thdr  rdation  to 
uman  emotions  and  human  judgments,  the 
standard  of  all  just  criticism. 

To  begin  then,  with  resembkoioe,  no  one  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  strong  similaritv, 
in  recalling  objects,  as  when  a  pictured  land- 
8Ciqi>e  recals  a  fiuniliar  scene,  or  a  portrait  a 
fiuniliar  countenance.  There  are  many  cases 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  instances  of  suggestion, 
from  resemblance^  but  to  be  reducible  to  the 
simple  laws  of  perception,  or,  at  least,  to  as- 
sociations, which  may  be  considered  almost 
as  involved  in  every  repeated  perception  of 
the  same  object ;  for,  if  a  portrait  be  fiuthfiiU 
Iv  painted,  the  eflect  which  it  produces  on 
die  eye  that  perceives  it,  is  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  the  same,  as  the  effect  produced  on  the 
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eye  by  sunilar  lig^t  reflected  from  the  living 
object ;  and  we  might  therefore,  almost  as 
justly,  GBj,  that,  vhen  any  individual  is  seen 
by  us  repeatedly,  he  suggests  himself  by  re- 
sembkaice,  as  that  he  is  thus  suggested  by  his 
portrait. 

In  many  other  cases,  in  which  the  resem- 
blance is  less  complete,  its  operation  may, 
even  'without  such  refinement  of  analysis  as 
that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  be  very  ob- 
▼ioualy  brought  under  the  influence  of  con- 
tiguity.    Thus,  as  the  drapery  forms  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  complex  perception  of 
the  human  figure,  the  costume  of  anv  period 
may  recal  to  us  some  distinguished  person 
of  that  time.      A  tuSS,  like  that  worn  by 
Queen  Elisabeth,  brings  before  us  the  sove- 
reign herself,  though  Uie  person  who  wears 
the  mff  may  have  no  other  circumstance  of 
resemblance ; — because,  the  nsS,  and  the  ge- 
nexal  appearance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  hay- 
uig  formed  one  complex  whole  in  our  mind, 
it  is  necessary  only  that  one  part  of  the  com- 
plexity should  be  recalled, — as  the  ruff',  in 
the  case  supposed, — to  bring  back  all  the 
other  parts,  by  the  mere  principle  of  conti- 
guity.    The  uistance  of  drapery,  which  is 
but  an  adjunct  or  accidental  circumstance  of 
the  person,  may  be  easily  extended  to  other 
instances,  in  which  the  resemblance  is  in 
parts  of  die  real  and  permanent  figure ;  for, 
thov^  the  drapery  be  only  an  adjunct  of  the 
peiwm,  considered  separately  from  our  per- 
ception, it  is  an  actual  component  part,  as 
much  as  any  other  compoaent  part,  of  that 
complex  idea,  which  is  formed  of  the  person 
perceived.     If  we  meet  a  stranger,  who,  in 
any  particular  feature,  as  in  the  shape  and 
coumr  of  his  eyes,  resembles  one  of  our  in- 
timate friends,  the  conception  of  our  friend 
is  suggested  $  because  the  conception  of  our 
friend's  countenance  is  a  complex  one,  com- 
posed of  the  separate  parts  of  forehead,  eyes, 
cheeks,  mouth,  nose,  chin ;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  stranger  affecting  our  vision,  in  predselv 
.      the  same  manner  as  the  eyes  of  our  friend, 
thus  produced  one  part  of  the  complex  whole, 
which  we  have  been  accustomea  to  recog- 
nise, as  our  friend ;  and  the  one  part,  hyjts 
former  proximity,   recals  the  others.     The 
view  of  one  piece  of  landscape  brings  before 
us,  in  conception,  a  distant,  and  perhaps  very 
different  scene,  by  the  influence  of  some 
small  group  of  objects,  or  some  detached 
rock,  or  tree,  or  hill,  or  ^uter-fall,  which 
produces  the  same  impression  on  (he  eye  in 
both.     In  this  manner,  by  analysing  every 
complex  whole,  and  tracing,  in  the  variety 
of  its  composition,  that  particular  part,  in 
which  the   actual   similarity  consists,   and 
which  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  intro- 
duce the  other  parts  that  have  formerly  co- 
existed with  it, — ^we  might  be  able  to  reduce 
every  case  of  suggestion  from  rlirect  resem- 
blance to  the  influence  of  mere  contiguity. 


But  as,  in  many  cases  of  fiunt  anal<^cal  re- 
semblance, this  analysis,  htfwever  just,  might 
appear  to  involve  too  great  subtility ;  and  as 
the  suggestions  of  resemblance,  if  indeed 
they  arise,  as  I  suppose,  only  from  the  influ- 
ence of  former  proximity,  are  at  least  so  ea- 
sily distinguishable,  from  the  grosser  in- 
stances  of  contiguity,  that  they  may,  without 
any  inconvenience,  be  considered  apart, — I 
have  thought  it,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the 
whole,  more  advantageous  for  our  present 
purpose  of  illustration,  to  consider  them  thus 
separately.  By  the  application  of  a  similar 
r^ed  analysis,  however,  to  other  tribes  of 
associations,  even  to  those  of  contrast,  we 
may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  reduce  these  also  to  the  same  comprehend 
sive  influence  of  mere  proximity,  as  the  sin- 
gle principle  on  which  all  suggestion  is 
founded. 

As  yet  we  have  taken  into  view  only  those 
more  obvious  resemblances  of  actual  things, 
which  produce  similar  impressions  on  our 
organs  of  sense.  There  is  another  species' 
of  resemblance,  founded  on  more  shadowy 
analogies,  which  gives  rise  to  an  innumerable 
series  of  suggestions,  most  important  in  ^va- 
lue  to  our  intellectual  luxury,  since  it  is  to 
them  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted 
for  the  most  sublime  of  arts.  To  these  ana- 
logies of  objects,  that  agree  in  exciting  simi- 
lar emotions,  we  owe  the  simile,  the  metaphor, 
and,  in  general,  all  that  figurative  phraseology, 
v^ch  has  almost  made  a  separate  language  of 
poetry,  as  distinct  from  the  abstract  Janguagey 
of  prose.  "  Poetas  omnino,  quasi  alienft  lin- 
gak  locutos,  non  cogar  attingere,**  says  Ci- 
cero. Yet  the  difference  of  the  language  of 
poetry  and  prose,  is  much  less  in  Latin  than 
m  our  own  tongue,  in  which  the  restriction 
of  genders,  in  common  discourse  to  animat- 
ed beings,  gives,  for  the  production  of  high 
rhetoriral  effect,  such  happy  fiicilities  of  dis^ 
tinct  personification.  In  poetry,  we  perceive 
every  where  what  Akensidc  calls  ' 

'*  The  chsnn. 
That  leardilcM  Naturo  c/er  die  senae  of  roan 
DiflliM*,— to  behold .  in  UfeleM  things. 
The  inexpimdve  semblance  of  himself^  . 

Of  thougnt  and  pasBioD.**  ^  J 

The  zephyrs  laugh, — ^the  sky  smiles,— the 
forest  frowns, — the  storm  and  the  surge  con- 
tend togeUier, — the  solitary  place  not  mere 
ly  blossoms  like  the  rose,  but  it  is  gkd. 

<«  Mark  the  sable  woodi» 
That  shade  sublime  yun  mountain's  nodding  brow  s     > 
With  what  religious  awe  the  solemn  scene 
Commands  your  steps !  as  If  the  reverend  form  N. 

Of  Mlnoa  or  of  Numa  should  forsake  X^ 

The  Elysian  seats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 
Hove  to  your  pausing  eyo.'*t 

AH  nature; ,  becgmea .  animaictf.     The  po 
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edc  genius,  like  that  soul  of  the  world,-  by 
whic&  the  early  philosophers  accounted  for 
all  earthly  changes,  breathes  its  own  spirit 
into  every  thing  surrounding  it.  It  is  **  quod* 
^eunque  Tides,  quocunque  moveres,**  that  yi* 
vifying  essence,  which,  in  the  beautiful  Ian. 
guage  of  Virgil, 

—**  Ccelum,  ae  terrain,  oamposque  liquentei, 
Lucentemque  globum  Luiue*  Tttaniaque  astra 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  inftisa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  le  oorpore  muoet*** 


^ 


^ 


It  is  the  metaphor  which  forms  the  es- 
sence of  the  language  of  poetry;  and  it  is  to 
that  peculiar  mode  of  association  which  we 
are  now  considering, — ^the  suggestion  of  ob- 
jects by  their  analogous  objects, — ^that  the 
metaphor  owes  its  birth, — ^whether  the  ana- 
logy be  derived  from  the  moral  to  the  phy- 
siad,  or  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  world. 
The  metaphor  expresses  with  rapidity  the 
analogy,  as  it  rises  in  immediate  suggestion, 
and  identifies  it,' as  it  were,  with  the  object  or 
emotion  which  it  describes ;  the  simile  pre- 
sents, not  the  analogy  merely,  but  the  two  ana- 
logous objects,  and  traces  their  resemblance  to 
each  other  with  the  formality  of  regular  compa- 
rison. The  metaphor,  therefore,  is  the  figure 
of  passion ;  the  simile  the  figure  of  calm  de- 
scription. In  the  drama,  accordingly,  as  the 
most  faithful  poetic  representation  of  pas- 
sion, the  simile  should  be  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  never  but  in  situations  in  which  the 
speaker  may  be  considered  as  partaking  al- 
most the  tranquillity  of  the  poet  himself. 
%^  Thus,  to  take  a  well-known  instance  of  error 
in  this  respect,  when  Fortius,  in  die  tragedy 
of  Cato,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  Lucia, 
whom  he  loves,  has  just  bid  him  farewell  for 
ever,  and  when  he  is  struggling  to  detain  her, 
traces  all  the  resemblances  of  his  passion  to 
the  fiame  of  a  fading  lamp,  we  feel  imme- 
diately, that  a  lover  who  could  so  fuUy  deve- 
lope  a  comparison,  and  a  comparison,  too, 
derived  from  an  object  the  least  likely  to 
occur  to  him  at  such  a  moment,  could  not  be 
suffering  any  very  great  agony  of  heart 
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**  FareweH,**  says  Luda; 
"  O,  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word— rorevLt." 

To  which  Fortius,  hanging  over  her  in  de^ 
spair,  immediately  replies— 

"  ThvM,  o'er  the  dyfaig  lamp,  the  unsteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits. 
And  falls  again,  as  loth  to  quit  v%  hold. 
Thou  must  not  go !  My  soul  &till  hovers  o'er  thee. 
And  can't  get  loo8e.''t 

The  speech,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  com- 
bining a  simile  and  metaphor,  in  the  compass 
of  a  very  few  lines,  presents  at  once  a  speci- 
men of  a  figure  which  suits,  and  a  figure 
which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  state 
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of  pas^on.  If  the  three  lines  which  describe 
the  fl4nie  <^a  lamp  had  been  omitted,  and 
only  tjie  conclusion  retained,— 


**  Thou  must  not  go !  My  aoul  still  hovert  o  cr  thee. 
And/can't  get  loose ;" 

ther^  would  still  have  been  an  analogy  bor- 
'  from  a  remote  object,  but  an  analcmr 
imp£ed,  not  developed,  and  expressed  with 
the  j»pidity  with  which  such  analogies  really 

may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  even  the 
implied  in  a  metaphor,  as  it  is  bor- 
firom  objects  not  immediately  present, 
and  not  essential  to  the  emotion,  is  mconsist- 
enf  with  the  natural  direction  of  the  suggest- 
ing jprinciple  in  a  state  of  violent  feeling. 
B  It  it  is  die  nature  of  strong  feeling  to  give 
tc  the  whole  character,  for  the  time,  a  great- 
ei  elevation,  which  enables  it  to  compr^end, 
at  it  were,  within  its  vision  a  greater  multi- 
<^(Wof  kindred  objects  than  can  be  grasped 
Dyit  in  its  unimpassioned  state,  and  to  diflftise 
itself  over  them  all,  as  if  they  were  living 
and  sympathizing  parts  of  itself.  If  we  at- 
tend to  what  occurs  in  real  life,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  metaphor,  fiir  horn  being  un- 
natural, is  almost  a  necessary  jpart  of  the 
language  of  emotion,  and  that  it  is  then  that 
the  language  of  prose  makes  its  nearest  ap- 
proach to  die  language  of  p»oetry.  Indeed, 
as  poetry  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  ex- 
pression of  lively  feeling,  it  would  have  been 
truly  singular  if  its  language  had  been  the 
least  suited  to  the  state  in  which  such  feel' 
ings  are  expressed. 

**  I  cannot  believe,"  says  the  younger  Ba.- 
cine,  in  his  Beflectwns  on  Poetry, — **  I  can- 
not believe,  with  Aristotle,  that  figures  of 
speech  are  only  expressions  disgfuised,  for  the 
purpose  of  pleasing  by  the  mere  astonish- 
ment which  their  disguise  affords ;  nor  with 
Quinctilian  and  Rollm,  that  they  are  expres- 
sions which  the  indigence  of  our  language 
obliges  us  to  borrow,  when  I  reflect  that  we 
speak,  without  intending  it,  a  figurative  lan- 
guage whenever  we  are  animated  by  passion. 
[t  is  then  that  words  derived  firom  foreign 
objects  present  themselves  so  naturally,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reject  them,  and  to 
speak  only  in  common  terms.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  liave  only  to  listen  to  a  dis- 
pute between  women  of  the  lowest  rank, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  very  refined 
search  for  expressions.  Yet  what  an  abun- 
dance of  figures  do  they  use !  They  lavish 
the  metonynofi  the  cata^reaig,  the  ^/perbokf 
and  all  those  other  tropes,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  pompous  names  tlutt  have  been  given  to 
them  by  rhetoricians,  are  only  forma  of  fiunil- 
iar  speech  used  in  common  by  them  and  by 
thevulgar."!    ^     '^/^^.^  '   '^M-Uf^^ 
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'  The  discoTery  of  the  metonymjf  and  cai- 

aehresisy  in  the  wranglings  of  the  mob,  has 
certainly  a  considetable  resemblance  to  the 
discoYery  which  GorneliiiB  Scnblerus  made 
of  the  ten  pnedicaments  of  logic,  in  the  battle 
of  the  Serjeant  and  the  butdier  in  the  Bear- 
garden. 

"  Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Martin  sen- 
sible images ;  thus,  callmgup  the  coachman, 
he  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  in  the  Bear- 
garden ?  The  man  answered,  he  saw  two  men 
fight  a  prize ;  one  was  a  £Eur  man,  a  serjeant 
in  the  guards  ;  the  other  black,  a  butdier ; 
the  seijeant  had  'red  breeches,  the  butcher 
bhie ;  diey  fought  upon  a  stage  about  four 
o'clock,  and  the  serjeant  wounded  the  but- 
cher in  the  leg. — <  Mark  (quoth  Cornelius) 
how  the  fellow  runs  through  the  prsedica- 
ments.  Men,  substantia;  two,  quantitas; 
&ir  and  black,  quaUtas ;  seijeant  and  butcher, 
rdatio  ;  wounded  the  other,  actio  et  paasio ; 
fighting,  situs  /  stage,  u&t ;  two  O'clock,  quan- 
do ;  blue  and  red  breeches,  habitus.*  *** 

**  Nothing  is  more  evident,"  says  the  same 
author,  **  than  that  divers  persons,  no  other 
way  remarkable,  have  each  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  the  formation  of  some  particular  trope 
or  figure.  Aristotle  saith,  diat  the  hyper- 
bole is  an  ornament  fit  for  young  men  of  quali- 
ty ;  accordingly  we  find  in  those  gentlemen 
a  wonderful  propensity  toward  i(^  which  is 
marvellously  improved  by  travelluig.  Sol- 
diers also  and  seamen  are  very  happy  in  the 
tame  figure.  The  periphrasis  or  circiunlocu- 
tion  is  ihe  peculiar  talent  of  country  fiumers  ; 
the  proverb  or  apologue  of  old  men  at  their 
clubs  ;  the  ellipsis  or  speech  by  half  words, 
of  ministers  and  politicians ;  the  apoaopesis 
of  courtiers ;  the  litotes,  or  diminution,  of 
ladies,  whisperers  and  backbiters ;  and  the  an- 
adiplosis  of  common  cryers  and  hawkers,  who, 
bv  redoubling  the  same  words,  persuade  peo- 
ple to  buy  their  oysters,  green  bastings,  or 
new  ballads.  Epithets  may  be  found  in 
great  plenty  at  Billingsgate,  sarcasm  and 
irony  learned  upon  the  water,  and  the  epi- 
phonema  or  exclamation  firequently  firom  the 
Bear-garden,  and  as  firequently  firom  the 
hear  him  of  ihe  House  of  Commons. '*f 

These  examples  are  ludicrous  indeed ;  yet 
the  observation  of  Racine  is  not  the  less  just ; 
and  we  may  safely  conclude,  however  differ- 
ent it  may  be  from  the  opinion  which  we 
'  should  have  formed  a  priori,  that,  when  the 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  emotion,  the  suggestions 
j .;  of  analogy  arise  with  more  than  usual  oo- 
^,^  I  piousness  and  rapidity,  and  that  figurative 
"^  k  I  language  b  thus  the  very  language  of  na- 
ture. 
\  But  though,  in  a  state  of  emotion,  images 
ue  readily  suggested,  according  to  thatprin- 
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ciple  of  shadowy  and  remote  resemblanee 
which  we  are  considering,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, as  a  rule  which  is  to  guide  us  in  the 
use  of  figures,  that  m  this  case  the  mind 
seizes  the  analogy  with  almost  unconscious 
comparison,  and  pours  it  forth  in  its  vigorous  , 
expression  with  the  rapidity  of  inspiration.  ! 
It  does  not  dwell  on  the  analogy  beyond  , 
the  moment,  but  is  hurried  on  to  new  ana-  ! 
logics,  which  it  seizes  and  deserts  in  like  \ 
manner.  This  rapidity  with  which  analo-  | 
p^es  are  seized  and  deserted  seems  to  me  to 
justify,  in  some  degree,  in  the  drama  and  in 
highly  impassioned  poetry  of  ever^  kind, 
what  in  poetry  or  general  composition  of  a 
calmer  kmd,  would  be  unpardonable  inac- 
curacy. In  the  case  of  mixed  metaphor,  for 
instance,  as  when  Hamlet  talks  of  taldng 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  that  there  is  an  incongruity 
of  phrase  in  the  different  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence, since  it  is  not  with  a  sword  or  a  spear 
that  we  stem  the  waves ;  and  as  the  incon- 
sistent  images  occur  in  the  short  compass  of  a 
single  line,  and  are  a  part  of  a  meditative  so- 
liloquy, a  greater  congniity  might  unques- 
tionably have  been  preserved  with  advan- 
tage. But  when  the  objection  is  made  uni^ 
v^sal,  and  applied  to  every  case  of  expres- 
sion,  even  of  the  strongest  passion,  in  which 
any  mixture  of  metaphors  occurs  in  the  ima- 
gery of  the  longest  sentence,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  universal  censure  has  arisen 
firom  that  teirhnical  criticism,  which  thinks 
only  of  tropes  and  figures,  and  the  formal 
laws  of  rhetoric,  and  not  horn  that  sounder 
critidsm,  which  founds  its  judgments  on  the 
everlasting  principles  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  In  conformity  with  these  prin- 
ciples, a  long  and  exact  adherence  to  all  the 
congruides  of  an  image  that  has  been  acci- 
dentally used  in  a  former  part  of  a  sentence  or 
paragraph,  though  indispensably  necessary  in 
every  species  of  calm  composition,  is  yet  ra- 
ther censurable  than  commendable  in  scenes 
of  dramatic  passion.  If  the  speaker  be  sup« 
posed  to  reflect  that  he  is  using  a  compan- 
son,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  is  not  impassioned 
at  tUs  moment  of  reflection ;  and  if  he  be 
supposed  to  use  the  metaphorical  expression 
only  from  its  greater  strength,  as  it  bursts 
upon  him  immediately,  and  without  any  at- 
tention to  the  various  properties  of  the  ob- 
ject, which  suggested  it  perhaps  by  a  single 
analogy,  nothing  can  be  more  just,  in  point 
of  nature,  than  that  a  subsequent  expression 
should  chance  to  have  little  agreement  with 
those  other  properties  which  never  were  real 
objects  of  his  thought.  When  a  metaphor  is 
comprised  in  a  fiew  words, — and  it  is  of  such 
brief  metaphors  that  the  poetic  language  of 
passion  should  in  preference  be  composed — 
the  image  should  be  faithfuUy  observed ;  be- 
cause the  metaphorical  expression  does  not 
then  outlast  the  feeling  of  analogy  which  origin 
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nanysimestedit  But  itisTerydiifierentwheD 
it  extends  through  a  long  sentence.  To 
follow  it  out  rigidlyy  for  several  lines,  in  the 
expression  of  strong  feeling,  is  an  evident 
departure  firom  nature ;  since  it  is  to  have  a 
remote  object  of  analogy  constantly  in  view 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  emotion.  To 
seise  a  new  metaphor,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
think  no  more  of  a  metaphorical  expression 
when  it  has  already  exhibited  all  the  analogy 
that  was  felt  at  the  time  when  it  rose,  as  it 
were,  to  our  utterance,  is. to  be  conscious 
only  of  our  emotion  itself,  and  to  speak  with 
that  instant  inspiration  which  it  gives.  It 
may  be  to  mix  metaphors,  in  the  common 
rhetorical  sense  of  that  phrsae,  but  it  is  as- 
suredly to  be  fiuthful  to  nature.  It  must  not 
be  foigotten,  however,  that  it  is  only  to  the 
eloquence  of  strong  passion  that  such  a  li- 
cence  is  allowable ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  case  in  which  the  veiy  image 
conveyed  in  the  primary  metaphor  can  be 
suppNOsed,  without  impropriety,  to  be  itself  a 
continued  object  of  the  speaker's  thought. 

The  simile,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
is  a  figure  of  more  deliberate  reflection  than 
the  metaphor;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
tellectual labour  which  it  seems  to  imply,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  the  pleasure  which  we  re- 
r  oeive  firom  it,  we  still  have  in  view  its  source 
I  in  the  general  principle  of  spontaneous  sug- 
\  gestion.  It  is  not  every  simile,  therefore, 
V  ^  \  however  just,  that  pleases ;  but  such  only  as 
i  \  seem  to  be  derived  from  objects  that  mi^t 
^  I  natuiaUy  be  expected  to  occur  to  the  mmd 
I  in  the  situation  in  which  the  comparison  is 
^  made.  We  talk  of  far-fetched  similes,  not 
as  implying  that  there  is  no  real  analogy  in 
the  objects  which  they  compare,  or  that  the 
analogy  is  not  as  complete  as  in  many  other 
comparisons  to  which  we  do  not  give  that 
name,  but  merely  because  the  analogy  is 
sought  in  objects,  the  natural'  occurrence  of 
which  to  the  mind  does  not  seem  very  pro- 
bable. We  are  more  pleased,  in  general, 
with  comparisons  derived  from  the  works  of 
nature,  than  with  those  which  are  borrowed 
from  itke  works  of  art ;  partly  because  na^ 
tural  objects  are  not  limited  to  a  particular 
dass  of  observers,  but  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  present  to  the  senses  of  all  in 
eveiy  period  of  their  life,  and  therefore  to  be 
of  more  ready  and  general  occurrence  in 
suffgestion, — and  partly,  because  with  worka^ 
of  human  art  there  is  associated  a  degree  of 
minute  labour,  which  is  not  fiivourfS>le  to 
conceptions  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  andl 
which  carries  with  it  the  feeling  of  toil  and 
artificial  preparation  into  all  the  groups  of 
images  .with  which  it  is  combined,  fa  ex- 
actness of  analogy,---and  this,  too,  in  a  case 
in  which  such  similitude  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected, — it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  com- 
parison more  striking  than  that  which  But- 
ler has  mode  of  honour,  to  the  drop  of 


qdcUy-eooled  glass,  which  cSiemists  hav6 
called  Prince  Rupert's  drop,  and  which  baa 
long  attnuled  thor  attention,  in  consequence 
of  the  particular  quality  described  in  the 
simile  :«— 

"  Honour  it  Uke  thst  ciMty  bubble 
Which  giTCi*  phikMophen  such  trouble : 
WliOK  leMt  put  cncrd,  the  whole  doc*  fly  i 
And  witi  are  fseek*d  to  find  out  why."t 

Yet,  truly  accurate  as  it  is,  how  absurd  would 
sudi  a  simile  have  appeared  in  any  other  spe 
cies  of  poetry  than  that,  of  which  it  is  a  part 
of  the  province  to  bring  fer-fetched  images 
together! 

The  different  degrees  of  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived  from  comparisons,  as  they  appear  to 
harmonize  more  or  less  with  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  the  principle  of  suggestion  in  spon- 
taneous trains  of  thought,  is  finely  shown  in 
what  has  always  ^peured  to  me  a  very  strik- 
ing imperfection  in  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar stanzas  of  Gray's  veiy  popular  Ele- 
gy.     I  quote  also  the  two  preceding  stanz- 


,  to  thii  nq^leetedipot  b  bid 
«rt,  ooee  pregBsnt  with  oeleitlal  fire : 
Hand*  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  iway*d« 
Or  waked  to  ccitaiy  the  liTiog  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyei  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  Uie  spoUs  of  Time,  did  ne*cr  unioll  i 

Chill  Penury  repineaed  their  noble  rage. 
And  ftoae  the  genial  current  of  the  miuI* 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  puicet  rtiy  lerene, 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  Ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  bluih  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."^ 

The  two  similes  in  this  stanza  certainly 
produce  very  different  degrees  of  poetic  de- 
light That  which  is  borrowed  from  the  rose 
blooming  in  solitude  pleases  in  a  very  high 
degree,  both  as  it  contains  a  just  and  beauti- 
ful similitude,  and  still  more  as  th6  similitude 
is  one  the  most  likely  to  have  arisen  to  a  po- 
etic mind  in  such  a  situation.  But  the  sim- 
ile in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  stanza,  though 
it  may,  perhaps,  philosophically  be  as  just, 
has  no  other  charm,  and  strikes  us  immedi- 
ately as  not  the  natural  suggestion  of  such  a 
moment  and  such  a  scene.  To  a  person  mor- 
alizing amid  the  simple  tombs  of  a  village 
churco-yard,  there  is  perhaps  no  object  that 
would  not  sooner  have  occurred  than  this 
piece  of  minute  jewellery — a  gem  of  purest 
pay  serene  in  the  un&thomed  caves  of  ocean, 
when  the  analogies  are  suggested  by  sur- 
rounding objects,  or  by^  objects  that  harmon- 
ize with  the  Biinounding  scenery,  they  ap- 
pear more  natural,  and  therefore  more  pleas- 
ing. It  is  this  which  forms  the  principal 
charm  of  the  separate  stanzas  of  anomer  very 
popular  poem  of  a  similar  class,  the  Hermit 
of  Dr.  Beattie,  in  which  the  moral  allusions 
are  all  caught  from  objects  that  are  represent- 
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ed  as  present  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  mor- 
alist. I  confess,  however,  that,  vrhen  the 
poem  is  read  as  a  whole,  the  uniformitY  of 
the  aUnsions,  drawn  from  such  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects to  the  smgle  circumstance  of  man's  mor- 
tality, gives  an  appearance  of  laborious  search, 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  analogy 
had  been  traced  firom  very  remote  objects. 
I  select,  therefore,  only  a  single  stanza  from 
the  whole  :— 

'*  Tis  night  and  Che  kmdiespe  is  tordy  no  more. 

1  moam.  twt  ye  woodlands  I  nioura  not  for  you : 
For  mom  i»  wiproMhing  your  cbamu  to  rotore, 

Peiftim'd  wiin  ftcih  f  ragranoe,  and  gUtteriag  with 
dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  raTiipe  of  irinter  I  mouni, 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  bloMom  will  mtb. 
nut  when  ahall  Spring  vuit  tlie  rooulderiog  ura  ? 
O  !  when  ihall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ?"• 

We  have  seen,  then,  what  an  accession  to 
our  pleasure  the  suggesting  principle  of  an- 
alogy has  produce<C^in  giving  birth  to  the 
figvuntive  language  of  poetry^  and  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  to  beive  frequent  recourse  to  this 
principle  in  laying  down  the  general  laws  of 
philosophical  criticism.     But  there  is  ano- 
ther dfffis  of  most  important  analogies  which 
we  have  not  yet  considered, — those  which 
form  the  powoful  associations  that  direct  the 
genius  of  scientific  invention.      These  are 
the  analogies  of  objects,  considered  as  means, 
in  reference  to  a  particular  end.      When  a 
mechamciaii  sees  a  machine,  the  parts  of 
whidi  all  concur  in  one  great  ultimate  effect, 
if  he  be  blessed  with  inventive  genius  he  will 
not  merely  see  and  comprehend  the  uses  of 
the  parts  as  they  co-operate  in  the  particular 
macoine  before  him,  but  there  will  perhaps 
arise  in  his  mind  ihe  idea  of  some  power  jet 
unapplied  to  the  same  purpose,  some  sim- 
pler process  by  which  the  ultimate  effect  may 
be  augmented  or  im{>roved,  or  at  least  ob- 
tained at  less  cost  of  time,  or  labour,  or  capi- 
tal    When  die  crucible  of  the  chemist  pre- 
sents to  him  some  new  result,  and  his  first 
astonishment  is  over,  there  arise  in  his  mind 
the  ideas  of  products,  or  operations,  in  some 
respects  analogous,  by  the  comparison  of 
which  he  discovers  some  new  element  or 
combmation  of  elements,  and  perhaps  changes 
altogether  the  aspect  of  his  science.     A 
Newton  sees  an  apple  fiJl  to  the  ground,  and 
he  discovers  the  system  of  the  universe.   In 
these  cases,  the  principle  of  analogy,  wheth- 
er its  operation  be  direct  or  indirect,  is  too 
forcible  and  too  extensive  in  its  sway  to  ad- 
mit of  much  dispute.     It  is  sufficient  to 
^ow  that,  bv  the  suggestions  which  it  has 
^^^^^orded,  to  toose  whom  Heaven  has  formed 
for  the  high  destmy  of  constitutmg  a  part  of 
^  series  of  mmds  which  spread  from  age 
^  age  the  progress  of  improvement  over  all 
^  lemons  and  generations  of  mankmd,  we 
°&ve  risen  to  a  degree  of  empire  over  nature. 


which,  oompsred  with  our  originBl  imbedli- 
tv,  is  a  greater  advance  m  the  scale  of  being 
tnan  that  fiibulous  anotheons  which  the 
ancient  worid  conferred  on  its  bazbarous  he- 
roes. 


LECTURE  XXXVL 


ntntAEY  LAWS  or  suooEsnoK, — ^l 

BLAKCE,  CONCLUDEIV— XL  COimUST. 

Gbntleicen,  a  great  part  of  my  last  Lec- 
ture was  occiroied  m  considering  the  influ- 

ce  of  resemblance,  as  a  connecting  princi- 
ple m  our  trains  of  thought      The  illustm* 
tions  of  it  which  I  used  were  chiefly  of  the 
rhetorical  kind,  which  are,  in  thenuuelves, 
most  striking  illustrations  ik  the  varieties  of 
spontaneous  suggestion,  and  which  I4>peared 
to  me  peculiarly  valuable,  as  enablmg  me  to 
point  out  to  what  simple  universal  principles 
of  the  mental  constitution  even  the  boldest 
figures  of  the  rhetorician  are  to  be  traced. 
It  is  the  same,  in  these  as  in  all  the  other 
products  of  human  skilL      The  very  a^ts^ 
which  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  create,  as  if      \ 
it  were  m  our  power  to  add  to  nature,  never       A 
can  be  any  thing  more  than  forms  which  na-       y^.^ 
ture  herself  assumes.    Whether  the  province      ^  Y 
be  that  of  matter  or  of  mind, — ^in  the  excr-    / 
cises  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  in  the  / 
philosophic  criticism  which  estimates  the  de^ 
gre'es  of  excellence  displayed  m  these  de- 
lightful combats  of  intellectual  glory, — as  in 
the  works  of  a  very  different  kind,  which  the 
mechanic  ingenuity  and  labour  of  man  de- 
vise and  execute,  what  appears  most  artifici- 
al is  nothing  more  than  a  skilful  application 
of  the  simple  laws  of  nature ;  of  laws  which 
we  may  apply,  indeed,  to  our  various  purpos- 
es ;  and  which  some  may  know  how  to  ap- 
ply more  successfully  thiui  others,  but  which 
are  continually  operating  on  matter  and  mind, 
independentlv  of  the  applications  which  our 
skill  may  make  of  them. 

In  examining  how  much  the  suggesting 
principle  is  influenced  by  sunilarity,  we  con- 
sidered first,  that  most  direct  and  obvious  re- 
semblance whidfi  objects  bear  to  each  other 
in  their  sensible  qualities.     We  then  pro^   * 
ceeded  to  consider  the  fainter  indirect  resem-  | 
blance,  whidb  constitutes  what  is  termed  an-  I 
alogy,  and  we  found,  that  it  is  to  this  spe-  | 
cies  of  shadowy  likeness  that  philosophy  * 
owes  its  accessions  of  power,  and  poetry  its  f 
most  attractive  charms ;  since  to  toe  inven- 
tion of  the  philosopher  it  suggests,  m  the 
contempUtion  of  a  single  desired  effect,  all 
the  variety  of  analogous  means  whidi  may 
separately  lead  to  the  production  of  it^  and 
to  the  fimcy  of  die  poet  all  that  varietjr  of/ 
kmdred  imagery  and  emotions,  with  which^ 
by  a  sort  of  double  transformationt  he  gives 
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fife  to  iiwniinitfft  olgects,  iiid  fonn  iiid  co- 
lour, and  Bubstanoe,  to  eveiy  feeling  of  the 
toul. 

There  is  another  set  of  resemblances, 
not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  in  the 
mere  arbitrary  signs  which  express  them, 
that  have  a  powerful,  though  less  obvious 
influence  on  sugge8ti<m,  and  often  guide  the 
trains  of  our  thought  without  appearing  to 
guide  them. 

It  is,  when  we  consider,  indeed,  what  lan- 
guage truly  is,  not  more  wonderful  that 
woras  as  sounds,  without  regard  to  the  sen* 
sible  oljects  or  abstract  meaniii|gs  denoted 
by  them,  should  awaken  in  the  mind  the  con- 
ception of  similar  sounds,  than  that  one  form 
or  colour  should  be  suggested  b^  a  similar 
form  or  colour ;  and,  so  arbitrary  is  language, 
that  these  mere  verbal  similarities  do  not,  ne- 
cessarily, involve  similarities  of  meaning.  On 
the  contrary,  the  words  which  express  differ- 
ent objects  may  have  the  most  exact  resem- 
blance, though  there  may  not  be  the  slight- 
est direct  resemblance,  nor  even  the  fidntest 
analogy,  in  the  objects,  which  the  words  de- 
note. The  new  word,  however,  which  some 
former  word  may  have  suggested,  hj  its 
mere  similaritjr  in  sound,  is  itself  signincani 
of  some  peculiar  meaning.  It,  too,  is  a  sym- 
bol,  and  as  a  symbol  cannot  be  thus  suggest- 
ed, without  excitinf  uniformly,  or  slmost  uni- 
formly, and  immecuatelv,  the  conception  of 
the  thing  signified ;  and  hence,  from  the  ac- 
cidental agreement  of  their  mere  veibal  signs, 
conceptions  arise  which  otherwise  wouid  not 
have  arisen,  and,  consequently,  trains  of  re- 
flection altosether  different  Our  thoughts, 
which  usually  govern  our  language,  are  them- 
selves also  in  a  great  measure  governed^  in 
this  way,  by  that  veiy  lan^fuage  over  which 
they  seem  to  exercise  unhmited  command; 
80  true,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  the  ob- 
servation of  Lord  Bacon,  '<  Credunt  homi- 
nes rationem  suam  verbis  imperare,  sed  fit 
etiam  ut  verba  vim  suam  super  rationem  re- 
torqueant"* 

I  do  not  speak  at  present,  however,  of  the 
important  influence  which  Bacon  had  parti- 
cularly in  view  in  these  words, — the  influence 
of  langua^  as  the  direct  medium  of  thought, 
perpetuating,  by  habitual  use,  the  prtgudices 
involved  in  the  original  meaning  of  certain 
words,  or  by  acddcxital  association,  convey- 
ing peculiar  differences  of  meaning,  to  the 
minds  of  different  individuals,  and  thus 
.strengthexungand  fixing  in  each  many  separJ 
ate  prejudices,  in  addition  to  the  general  pre-] 
judices  of  mankind.  This  permanent  iiiflu<^ 
ence  of  language,  as  tinging  with  its  peculia^ 
colours  the  thought  of  which  it  is  the  medi- 
um, though  we  may  not  feel  it  in  the  particubr 
cases  in  which  it  modifies  our  own  judspnents, 
we  know,  at  least,  to  be  very  powerral ;  be- 
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we  are  suffidentlv  quick-sighted  to  dis* 
cover  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  us  in  ppinioo ;  eveiy  one,  in 
the  intercourse  of  society,  thus  serving  as  a 
mirror,  to  show,  to  eveiy  one  besides,  the 
principles  of  fallacy  in  his  own  mental  consti- 
tution, which  are  truly  in  himself  though  he 
cannot  perceive  them  but  as  they  are  reflect- 
ed frtnn  others. 

We  have,  however,  too  many  minors  of 
this  kind  around  ua,  not  to  have  some  slight 
fear  at  least,  that  the  prejudices  of  hmguage, 
as  the  direct  medium  of  thought,  maybe  ex- 
ercising their  universal  dominion,  even  on 
ourselves,  the  leoitfaWble  of  the  multitude ; 
but  we  pay  little  attention  in  general,  and 
even  philosophera  have  scarcely  attended  to^ 
that  indirect,  though  not  less  real,  influence  ~ 
of  language,  to  which  I  at  present  allude, — 
the  influence  which  it  indirectly  acquires,  as 
aseries  of  sounds,  suggesting  each  other  in 
succession,  by  their  own  similarities,  indepen- 
dently of  any  relations  that  may  subsfst  in 
the  objects  which  they  denote,  and  indepen- 
dently, too,  of  those  general  habits,  or  acci- 
dental and  limited  associations,  of  which  Ba- 
con speaks.  Similar  sounds  suggest,  by  their 
mere  simiktfity,  similar  sounds;  and  the 
words  thus  suggested,  awaken  die  concep- 
tions which  they  are  accustomed  to  repre- 
sent,— and,  consequently,  the  whole  train  of 
thoughts  and  images  associated  with  these 
conceptions,  which  would  not  have  arisen 
but  for  the  accidental  resemblance  of  one 
symbol  to  another.  That  such  verbal  sug-  . 
gestions  shoidd  frequently  occur,  we  might 
presume,  a  priori^  from  onrknowiedge  of  the 
^eral  pnnciples  of  association.  But  the 
influence  which  this  symbolic  resemblance 
has  on  our  looser  train  of  silent  thought,  is, 
perhaps,  far  ^[reater  than  we  conceive  it  to 
be.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  obvious  rea- 
son, that  it  should  vgi^esr  to  us  less  than  it 
truly  is. 

When  a  word  is  once  suggested  by  its 
syllabic  resemblance,  and,  consequently,  the 
image  which  that  new  word  denotes,  the 
mind  is  so  quick  to  perceive  a  relation  of 
some  sort  among  almost  all  the  objects  which 
can  be  presented  to  it,  that  it  readily  dis- 
coven  some  relation  between  the  new  image 
and  those  which  preceded  it ;  and  though  it 
was  truly  the  resemblance  of  mere  sound 
which  suggested  it,  independentlv  of  the  re- 
lation, wmch  may  be  discovered  after  it  is 
suggested,  the  feeling  of  this  relation  seems 
of  itself,  when  we  look  beck,  sufficient  to  ac 
count  for  the  suggestion.  We  think  of  this, 
therefore,  as  the  cause,  since  it  can  be  made 
to  harmonize,  in  some  measure,  with  our 
thought  itself,  and  disregard  that  mere  ver- 
bal influence^  in  which,  and  in  which  alone, 
the  suggestion  had  its  origin.  It  is  only 
where  the  direct  verbal  suggestion  is  rendered  ^ 
more  apparent,  by  the  strange  incoi^pruity  of 
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the  imagesy  which  the  timilar  toimcbi  chance 
to  denote,  u  in  the  case  of  pirns,  that  we  rea- 
dily nacribe  the  sq^ntion  to  the  word,  and 
not  to  the  thong^titselil  Even  in  the  case 
of  p€na,  it  is  only  tQ  the  few,  m  which  the 
contrast  of  meaning  is  very  striking,  that  we 
pay  any  attention.  How  many  words  of  simi* 
lar  aoond  arise  in  the  mind  by  this  species 
oi  suggestion,  which  are  never  nttmd  as 
puna,  bat  pass  silently  awav,  because  the^ 
are  felt  to  be  without  that  happy  ambigui- 
ty, or  oppontion  of  meaning,  which  aknie 
could  reconcile  the  hearers  to  this  petty  spe- 
deaof  wit 

Next  to  this  petty  species  of  wit,  as^ 
/  proof  of  the  influence  of  mere  verbal  similari- 
\  tiea  of  sound  in  so^agestion,  may  be  mention- 
>  ed  the  connectmg  mfluenoe  of  rhyme.  Jhat, 
jin  rhyme;,  sound  sqggests  sound,  and  conse- 
jquently  operates  indirecthr  on  the  train  of 
{thought  by  this  mere  symbolic  resemblance, 
piere  can  be  no  question,  since  rhvme  itself 

El  but  die  recurrence  of  such  similar  sounds 
treguUff  or  irregular  intervals;  and  to  these 
jrecuning  sounds,  it  is  veiy  evident  that  tiie 
strain  of  thought  must  be  in  a  considerable 
p^^ree  subsetvient,  however  independent  of 
It  it  may  seem.  Ineed  not  quote  to  you  the 
bimile  of  Butler,  so  often  quoted  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  compares  rhyme,  in  its  in- 
raience  cm  verse,  to  the  rudder,  which,  though 
I  in  the  rear  of  the  vessel,  and  apparently  fol- 
I  lowing  its  direction,  directs  the  track  which 
the  vessel  itself  is  to  pursue ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  mflnence 
exercised  on  the  whole  verse,  by  these 
final  words, — the  monotonous  syllables,^- 
of  which  the  office  has  been  said  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  very  humble  one  of 
standing, 

"  lik«  watchmen  at  the  clote. 
To  keep  the  Tcne  from  being  proae." 

On  first  consideration  it  might  seem,  that, 
in  the  use  of  rhyme,  the  necessity  under  which 
the  poet  is  placed  of  accommodating  his 
strain  of  thought  to  resemblances  of  somid 
that  have  themselves  no  peculiar  relation  to 
one  thought  more  than  to  another,  and  the 
frequent  sacrifices  which  may  therefore  be 
required  of  him,  must  be  unfavourable  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  verse,  whatever  accession 
of  pleasure  it  mavor  may  not  be  supposed  to 
give  to  the  melody.  Tnat  it  must  occasion- 
ally render  some  sacrifices  unavoidable,  and 
thus  sometimes  deprive  the  reader  of  expres- 
sions more  powernd  in  themselves  than  (he 
tamer  phrases,  which  alone  admit  of  being 
accommodated  to  some  obstinate  and  intract- 
able rimne,  is  indeed  true.  Yet  the  influ- 
t  this  constraint  is,  perhaps,  upon  the 


^  whole,  &r  from  unfiivouable  to  the  senti- 
ment, giving  more  than  it  takes  awav.  For 
how  many  of  the  most  beautiful  thoughts 
and  images  of  poetry  are  we  indebted  to  these 


final  sounds,  whidi  suggest  each  other  by  . 
their  accidental  resemblances;  and  which,  ' 
merely  by  obliging  the  poet  to  pause  till  he  / 
can  accommodate  the  verse, with  perfect  pro-/ 
priety  of  sentiment  and  measure,  to  the  imperV 
lous  necessity  of  die  rhyme,  bring  before  him 
duringthis  interval  a  greatervariety  of  images, 
from  which  to  make  his  selection,  than  w^d 
have  occurred  to  his  rapid  invention  and  too 
easy  acquiescence,  ifhe  had  not  been  under  the 
same  unavoidable  restraint.     In  this  respect, 
the  shackles  of  rhyme  have  often  been  com- 
pared to  the  fetters  of  the  actor;  which,  in- 
stead of  truly  embarrassing  his  movements, 
and  giving  him  less  pomp  and  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  gaze  on  him,  only 
make  mm  toss  his  arms  with  more  impetuous 
action,  and  tread  the  stage  with  greater  ma- 

An  influence  on  the  successions  of  our  \   ^  * 
thought, — similar  to  that  of  the  concluding  I     ^  " 
syllables  of  ver8e,-^is  exercised  by  the  ini-  I   v 
bal  sounds  of  words  in  alliteration.     Howy\^  . 
readily  su^pgestions  of  this  kind  occur,  so  t^r 
to  modii^  mdiiectiy  the  train  of  images  and 
feelings  m  the  mind,  and  what  pleasure  tiiey 
ofibrd  when  they  seem  to  have  arisen  with- 
out effort,  is  marked  by  the  tendency  to  allit- 
eration which  is  so  prevalent,  not  in  the  poe^ 
try  merely,  but  still  more  in  the  traditionary 
proverbs  of  every  country.     In  like  manner, 
when  names  are  to  be  coupled  in  the  fictions 
of  romance,  and  when  many  names  seem 
equal  in  every  other  respect,  this  alliterative 
resemblance  is  very  frequently,  to  use  Leib 
nitz*s  phrase,  the  sufficient  reason  which  di 
rects  the  author's  choice.     In  the  works  of 
a  single  novelist,  for  example,  how  much  more 
readily  do  the  names  Boderick  Kandom,  Per- 
egrine Pickle^  Ferdinand  Count  Fi^om, 
seem  to  join  together,  than  if  the  same 

mes  had  been  differentiy  arranged,  in 
any  transposition  which  we  could  make  of 
them. 

It  is  in  verse,  however,  and  particularly  in 
the  lighter  species  of  verse,  that  the  charm 
of  alliteration  is  most  powerfully  felt.  I 
scarcely  need  repeat  to  you  any  examples, 
to  prove  what  you  must  often  have  experi  ■ 
enced:— 

«« But  thouamito  die,  without  or  thii  or  thatt 
Die,  and  endow  a  oolkge,  or  a  eat.** 

"  Fill  but  hia  pune,  our  poet*i  work  it  done; 
Alike  to  him,  Uy  patfaoa  or  by  pun^^t 

'«  Or  her  wiioie  life  the  drarch  and  aondsl  dwn  t 
For  ever  in  a  paiikm,  or  a  prayer.*tt 

«« liuiy  a  German  Prinee  is  wone. 
Who,  proud  of  pedigree,  it  poor  of  purie.*|| 

Li  these  lines  of  Pope,  it  is  impossible  not  to 


•Moral  BMiyi,  Ep.  III.  ▼.  95, 
t  Imitatlont  of  Horace,  Book  II 


^««  Their  pune,**  and  *'  them."— OHf. 
±  Moral  Bnaya,  Bp.  IL  ▼.  105,  106. 
I  Imitatiooa  of  Horace,  iCp.  VI.  v.  83.  M. 
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feel  diie  force  of  the  alliteration,  imd  the  ad- 
ditional prominence  and  sharpness  which  it 
seems  to  give  to  every  point  of  the  thought 
and  expression. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  though 
the  alliteration  itself  consists  only  in  the  si- 
milarity of  sounds, — which  must,  of  course, 
be  the  same,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the 
particular  words,  it  is  by  no  means  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  effect  produced,  on  what  words 
of  the  sentence  the  alliteradon  is  made  to  fall. 
Unless  where  it  is  intended  for  producing  or 
augmenting  imitative  harmony  by  its  re- 
doubled sounds, — ^which  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  class  apart, — ^it  is  never  so 
powerful,  as  when  it  falls  on  words,  which, 
together  with  the  similarity  of  sound,  have 
either  a  great  similarity  or  a  great  discrepance 
of  meaning,  harmonizing,  as  it  were,  with  those 
other  principles  of  resemblance  or  contrast, 
which,  of  themselves,  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  particular  suggestion. 
Thus,  in  ue  ver^  alliterative  line  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  which  describes  the  furniture  of 
Belinda's  toilet,— 

«'  Puflk,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billets-doux  ;«**— 

the  alliteration  in  the  former  half  of  the  verse 
is  of  words  which  express  things  similar, — 
that  in  the  latter  part,  of  words  which  ex- 
press things  discrepant.  The  contrast  pro- 
duced by  3ie  ideas  of  Bibles  and  billets-doux, 
gives  more  pleasure,  by  the  agreement  which 
the  alliteration  points  out  of  things  that  are 
m  other  respects  so  opposite.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  passion  and  the  prayer,  the 
coDege  and  the  cat,  and  in  most  of  those 
happy  alliterations  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  satirical  or  playful  verses  of  this  power- 
fill  master  of  all  the  art  of  verse.  The  alli- 
teration of  words  that  express  opposite  ideas 
is,  in  truth,  a  species  of  wit,— as  far  as  the 
pleasure  of  wit  consists  in  die  sudden  dis- 
coverv  of  unexpected  resemblances, — and  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  the  nature  of  a  pun ; 
combined,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  plea- 
sure whidi  the  ludicrous  antithesis  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves  would  have  produced  even 
without  alliteration.  To  the  other  half  of 
the  line, — "  Puffs,  powders,  patches,** — the 
same  remark  does  not  apply.  Yet  the  plea- 
sure, in  this  instance,  is  not  produced  mere- 
ly by  the  occurrence  of  similar  sounds.  It 
arises  also,  in  part,  firom  the  discovery  .of  a 
new  and  different  resemblance,  in  things  of 
which  all  the  similarities  were  before  supposed 
to  be  known.  In  this,  too,  the  effect  of  the 
alliteration  is  very  nearly  similar  to  that  of  a 
pun ;  and  it  is,  in  truth,  a  pun  of  letters,  as 
puns,  conversely,  may  be  said  to  imply  aa  al- 
literatioa  of  whole  words.  In  both  cases, 
whether  the  resembkmoe  be  in  the  whole 


•  Canto  I.  T.  138. 


word,  as  in  the  pun,  or  only  in  a  part  of  the 
word,  as  in  alliteration,  the  suggestion  ma/ 
be  considered  as  a  decisive  pioof  of  the  in^ 
fluence  which  is  exercised  over  our  trains  of 
thought  by  the  mere  accident  of  the  afree- 
ment  of  arbitrary  sounds. 

In  treating  of  the  pleasure  which  we  re- 
ceive firom  comparisons  in  poetry,  I  remark- 
ed, how  evidentiy  we  still  have  in  view  the 
source  of  such  comparisons,  in  the  spontan- 
eous suggestion  of  similar  objects  by  similar 
objects;  and  how  much,  tiierefore,  ourplear- 
sure  is  lessened,  when  the  simile,  though  per- 
haps sufficientiy  exact  in  that  analogy  which 
it  is  intended  to  express,  appears  of  a  kind, 
which,  in  the  circumstances  described,  could 
not  be  supposed  luiturally  to  have  arisen  to 
tiie  conception  of  the  inctividual  who  uses  it. 
It  is  tiie  same  with  that  resemblance  of  mere 
syllabic  sound  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. It  must  ^pear  to  have  its  source  in 
spontaneous  suggestion,  or  it  ceases  to  give 
pleasure.  On  this  account  chiefly  it  is,  that 
alliteration,  which  delights  us  when  sparing- 
ly used,  becomes  offensive  when  frequently 
repeated  in  any  short  series  of  lines ;  not  be- 
cause any  one  of  the  reduplications  of  sound 
would  itself  be  less  pleasing  if  it  had  not 
been  preceded  b^  others,  than  those  others 
which  preceded  it,  but  because  the  firequent 
recurrence  of  it  shows  too  plainly,  that  the 
alliteration  has  been  studiously  sought  The 
suggesting  principle,  as  I  have  already  re 
marked,  is  not  confined  to  one  set  of  objects, 
or  to  a  few ;  and,  though  similarity  of  mere 
initial  sound  be  one  of  the  relations  accord- 
ing to  which  suggestion  may  take  place,  it 
is  far  from  being  the  most  powerful  or  con- 
stant one.  A  few  syllabic  or  literal  resem- 
blances are,  therefore,  what  may  be  expected 
very  naturally  to  occur,  particularly  in  those 
lighter  trains  of  thought  in  which  mere  is  no 
strong  emotion  to  modify  the  suggestion,  in 
permanent  relation  to  one  prevailing  senti- 
ment.  But  a  series  of  alliterative  phrases  is 
inconsistent  with  the  natural  variety  of  the  sug- 
gestingprindple.  It  implies  a  labour  of  search 
and  sdection,  and  a  li^)our  which  it  is  not 
pleasmg  to  contemplate,  because  it  is  em- 
ployed on  an  object  too  trifling  to  g^ve  it  in- 
terest 

In  the  early  ages  of  verse,  indeed,  when 
the  skill  that  is  admired  must  be  a  species  of 
skill  that  requires  no  great  refinement  to  dis- 
cover  it,  tiiis  very  appearance  of  labour  is  it- 
self a  charm.  A  never-ceasing  alliteration, 
as  it  presents  a  difficulty  of  which  all  can 
readily  judge,  is,  in  this  period  of  rude  dis- 
cernment, an  obvious  mode  of  forcing  admir- 
ation ; — ^very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
feats  of  a  rope-dancer  or  a  tumbler  never  &il 
to  give  greater  pleasure  to  a  child,  and  to  the 
vulgar,  who  in  their  tastes  are  always  child- 
ren,  tlum  the  most  graceful  attitudes  of  the 
dancer  in  all  his  hiumony  of  movement^-- 
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who  does,  perhaps,  what  no  one  else  is  ca- 
paible  of  doin^,  but  who  seems  to  do  it  in  a 
way  which  every  one  may  try  to  imitate,  and 
who  is  truly  most  inimitable  when  he 
^  seems  to  ehoinr  how  very  easy  it  is  to  exe- 
cute all  the  wonders  which  he  performs. 
Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  history  of  our 
own  poetry,  and  in  the  poetry  of  many  semi- 
barbarous  nations,  that  frequent  alliteration 
has  been  held  to  be  a  requisite  of  verse  as  in- 
dispensable as  the  metrical  pauses  on  which 
its  melody  depends.  With  the  refinement 
of  taste,  no^^ever,  this  passion  for  coarse  dif- 
i  ficulty  subsides ;  and  we  begin  at  last  to  re- 
quire, not  merely  that  difficulty  should  be 
overcome,  but  that  the  labour  of  overcoming 
the  diffioulty  should  be  hid  firom  us,  with  a 
care  at  least  equal  to  that  which  was  used  in 
overcoming  it. 

All  that  is  truly  marvellous  in  art  is  thus 
augnaented,  indeed,  rather  than  lessened. 
But  it  is  no  longer  art  that  must  present  it- 
I  self:  it  is  nature  only; — "artis  est  celare 
artem  ;" — and  that  nature  to  which  we  look 
in  all  ihe  finer  intellectual  arts,  as  to  the  ge- 
nius which  animates  them,  is  the  knowledge 
and  observance  of  the  principle  which  we  are 
considering, — ^the  accordance  which  we  feel 
of  every  sentiment,  and  image,  and  expres- 
sion,  with  those  laws  of  spontaneous  sugges- 
tion  in  the  mind,  which  seem  as  if,  in  the 
circumstances  represented,  they  might  al- 
most, without  the  assistance  of  any  art, 
have  produced  of  themselves  whatever  we 
admire. 

We  know  too  well  the  order  of  this  spon- 
taneous  suggestion,  not  to  feel,  when  this  al- 
literation  is  very  frequently  repeated,  the 
want  of  the  natural  flow  of  thought,  and 
consequently,  the  labour  which  must  have 
been  used  in  the  search  t)f  sounds  that  were 
to  be  forced  reluctantly  together.     There  is 
no  longer  any  pleasure  felt,  therefore ;  or,  if 
any  pleasure  be  felt,  it  is  of  a  kind  totally 
different  from  that  which  gives  an  additional 
f^isnn  to  the  easy  flow  of  verse  when  the  al- 
literation is  sparingly  used.     There  is  a 
poem  of  some  hundred  lines,  in  regular  hex- 
ameter verse, — ^the  Pugna  Porcorum,  per 
PubUum  Pordum,  Poetam,^—m.  which  there 
is  not  a  single  word  introduced  that  does  not 
l)ej^  with  the  letter  P.    But  what  b  the 
pleasure  which  the  foolish  ingenuity  of  such 
a  poem  affords  ?  and  who  is  were  who  could 
lutve  patience  suffident  to  read  the  whole  of 
it  aloud,  or  even  to  read  the  whole  of  it  in- 
wardly ?  As  a  specimen,  I  may  quote  to  you 
a  few  lines,^ — ^which  are,  perhaps,  as  many  as 
you  can  bear  with  patiencer--containing  a 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  Pkoconsul  Por- 
^  corum,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  win  over 

*he  younger  Pigs  to  peace : — 

^  'MPropterM  nropenins  Prooomul,  popUte  prono* 
PitBdpitem  Plebem,  pro  patrum  pace  popocdt. 
rente  pauUsper,  pubet  predoia  I  pracamur. 


Pensa  pTofecCum  r«rvuin  pvigDBS  perafenda.    ' 
Plures  plorabant,  postquSim  pvieoeiia  premetiar 
Pnelatura  patrum,  porcelli  )>ercut}entur 
Passim,  poeteaquam  pinguetiporci  pcriere. 
Propterca  petimus,  praaentem  pomte  pugnam^ 
Per  pia  Poroorum  petimua  penetralia,'^  Ae.« 

This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  very  vaulting, 
and  tumbling,  and  rope-dancing  of  poetry ; 
and  any  coarse  pleasure  which  we  may  re- 
ceive m>m  it,  when  we  hear  or  read  a  part 
of  it  for  the  first  time,  is  not  the  pleasure  of 
verse,  but  a  pleasure  which  the  wise,  indeed, 
may  feel,  but  which  is  very  much  akin  to  die 
mere  clownish  wonderment  that  fixes  the 
whole  village  in  the  rural  fair  around  the 
stage  of  some  itinerant  tumbler  or  fire-eater. 
The  Pugna  Porcorum  is  not  the  only  long 
piece  of  perfect  alliteration.  A  similar  poem 
was  addressed  to  Charles  the  Bald,  of  which 
every  word,  in  compliment  to  the  monarch, 
began  with  his  own  initial  letter  C.  So  va- 
rious, in  all  ages,  have  been  these  HffiaUs 
nmgtBy  this  li£oir  inqittiantm,  as  Martial  calls 
^em,  that  poems  have  been  written,  deriv- 
ing their  prindpal*  or  probably  their  only  re- 
commendation, firom  a  quality  the  very  op- 
posite to  that  which  conferred  so  unenviable 
an  immortality  on  the  busy  idleness  of  the 
Pugna  Porcorum.  The  labour  of  the  poems, 
to  which  I  now  allude,  was  not  to  repeal^ 
but  to  exclude  altogether  a  particular  letter, 
on  which  account  their  authors  were  termed 
Leipogrammatists,  Thus,  we  hear  of  a  Greek 
lUad,  firom  the  first  book  of  which  the  letter 
A^ha  was  excluded ;  firom  the  second  the 
letter  B,  and  so.  on  through  the  whole  books 
of  the  IHad  and  letters  of  the  alphabet  The 
same  species  of  laborious  trifling,  by  the  re- 
port of  the  traveller  Chardin,  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Persia.  One  of  die  poets  of 
that  country  had  the  honour  of  reading  to 
his  sovereign  a  poem,  in  which  no  admission 
had  been  allowed  to  the  letter  A.  The 
king,  who  was  tired  of  listening,  and  whose 
weariness  had  probablv  too  good  a  causey 
returned  the  poet  thanks,  and  expressed  his 
very  great  approbation  of  his  omission  of  the 
letter  A ;  but  added,  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
poem  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  stiU, 
if  he  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to  omit,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

In  all  these  cases  of  studious  alliteration^ 
positive  or  negative,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  natural  course  of  the  suggesting  princi- 
ple must  have  been  checked,  and  checked 
almost  incessantly;  and  the  constraint  and 
irksomeness  which  this  constant  effort  in- 
volves, are  thus  every  moment  forced  upon 
us,  till  we  feel  more  sympathy  with  the  wea- 
riness of  the  artist,  than  admiration  of  the 
power  with  which  he  has  been  able  to  strug* 
gle  through  his  painful  task.     We  love,  in- 
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deed,  in  works  of  genius,  stmins  of  enlted 
sentiment,  and  successions  of  bright  and 
gUming  imsgery,  which  are  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary suggesdons  of  our  own  mind;  but, 
eren  in  the  very  majesty  of  all  that  is  sub- 
lime, or  in  that  tnuisoendent  and  overwhehn- 
ing  tenderness  which  is  itself  but  a  softer 
species  of  sublimity,  while  we  vield  with 
more  thsn  admiration  to  the  nandeur  or  the 
pathos,  we  still  love  them  to  harmonize  with 
die  univenal  prmciples  on  which  the  spon- 
taneous suggestions  of  our  own  humbler 
thoiuhts  depend.  When  they  do  so  har- 
monize, we  feel  what  we  read  or  hear,  almost 
as  if  it  had  arisen  in  our  mind,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  spontaneous  suggesuon.  which  we 
faiow  that  we  partake,  in  its  general  tenden- 
cies, with  the  very  genius  which  we  revere ; 
and  this  identity  which  we  love  to  feel,  with 
every  thing  that  interests  us,  as  it  consti- 
tutes, in  a  great  measure,  the  charm  of  our 
moral  sympathy,  has  also,  I  conceive,  no 
small  influence  on  the  kindred  emotions  of 
taste,  constituting  a  great  portion  o(  the 
pleasure  whidi  we  derive  from  the  contem- 
phition  of  works  of  art  The  genius  which 
commands  our  qyplause  is  still  the  genius  of 
man;  of  a  being  who  perceives,  remembeiiB, 
reasons,  and  exercises  every  function  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves.  ^  Ho- 
mines sumus ;  humani  nihil  alienum.**  We 
feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  our  admiration 
only  that  connects  us  with  the  works  which 
we  admire,  but  the  verv  fiiculdes  which  have 
produced  diose  admirable  results.  We  see 
our  common  nature  reflected,  and  reflected 
with  a  beauty  of  which  we  were  not  sensi- 
ble before ;  and  while  thought  succeeds 
thought,  and  image  rises  upon  image,  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  succession  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  recognise  in  the  trains 
of  our  own  fimcy,  these  thoughts  and  images 
are,  as  it  were,  for  the  moment  ours ;  and 
we  have  only  the  delightful  impression  that 
we  are  of  a  race  of  nobler  beuigs  than  we 
conceived.  This  delightful  identification, 
however,  ksts  only  as  long  as  the  thoughts 
and  images,  that  are  presented  to  us,  arise 
in  the  order  in  which  nature  might  have 
sp|ontaneously  presented  them  to  our  own 
mmd.  When  there  is  any  obvious  and  ma^ 
nifest  violation  of  the  natural  course  of  sug- 
gestion, as  there  must  be  when  the  labour  of 
die  composition  is  brought  before  us,  this  il- 
hision  of  identity  is  dissolved.  It  is  no 
longer  our  common  nature  which  we  feel ; 
but  the  toil  and  constraint  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  individual,  and  which  separate 
him,  for  the  time,  from  our  sympathy.  The 
work  of  labour  seems  instandy  something 
insuUted  and  detached,  which  we  cannot 
identify  with  our  own  spontaneous  thought; 
and  we  feel  for  it  that  coldness  which, 
by  the  very   consdtudon  of  our   nature, 


it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  with 
respect  to  every  thing  which  is  absolutely  fo- 

'««»•  r- . 

After  these  remarks  on  the  influence  of  ' 
the  various  species  of  resembhmoe,  in  the 
objects  themselves,  in  the  analogy  of  some 
of  their  qualides,  and  in  the  arbitrary  sym-  ' 
bols  which  denote  them,  I  proceed  to  consi- 
der the  force  of  contrast  as  a  suggesting  y 
principle.     I  consider  it  at  present  as  form<^ 
ing  a  dass  apart,  for  the  same  reason  which 
has  led  m^  in  these  illustradons  of  the  ge- 
neral principle,  to  dass  separately  the  sog- 
gesdons  of  resemblance,  though  I  conceive 
that  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  number  of 
them,  on  a  more  subtile  analysis,  might  be 
reduced  to  the  more  comprehensive  mfluence 
of  former  proximity.      A  j^^  d  A      

Of  this  influence,  whWhet  direct  or  in-j 
direct,  in  contrast,  the  memory  of  every  one ' 
must  present  him  with  innumerable  instances. 
The  palace  and  the  cottage,  the  cradle  and 
the  grave,  the  extremes  of  indigence  and  of 
luxurious  splendour,  are  not  connected  in 
ardfidal  andtheses  only,  but  arise,  in  ready 
succession,  to  the  observer  of  either.  Of^ 
all  moral  leflecdons,  none  are  so  univerral 
as  those  which  are  founded  on  the  instabi- 
lity of  mortal  distincd<»is,  the  sudden  re- 
venes  of  fortune,  the  fnulty  of  beauty,  the 
precariottsness  of  life  itself,  all  which  reflec- 
tions are  manifesthr  the  result  of  that  spedes 
of  suggesdon  whi<m  we  are  considering,— for 
the  very  nodon  of  instability  implies  the 
previous  concc^don  of  that  state  of  decay 
which  is  opposite  to  the  flourishing  state  ob- 
served by  us.  If  we  see  the  imperial  victor 
moving  along,  in  all  the  splendour  of  ma- 
jesty and  conquest,  we  must  have  thought 
of  sudden  disaster,  before  we  can  moralize 
on  the  briefiiess  of  earthly  triumph.  If  we 
see  beauty,  a^d  youth,  and  joy,  and  health 
on  the  cheek,  we  must  have  thought  of  age, 
or  sickness,  or  misfortune,  before  we  can 
k>ok  on  it  with  soEiowfril  tenderness.  This 
tiansidon  in  our  trains  of  thought,  from  one 
extreme  to  its  opposite,  is  perhi^w  a  happy 
contrivance  of  nature  for  tempering  excess 
of  emotion,  hj  interrupting  the  too  long 
continuance  of  trains  of  any  kind.  It  must 
oocBsionally  produce  some  litde  tendency  to 
salutary  rdSecdon,  even  in  **  the  gay  licen- 
dous  proud,*'  who  are  fiited  by  their  situa- 
don  to  ^  dance  along  "  through  life,  though 
it  is  certamly  not  on  them,  but  on  those  by 
whom  diey  are  surrounded,  that  its  benefi- 
cial influence  most  fiiUy  operates.  This 
natural  tendency  is,  in  truth,  what  the 
lyre  of  Timotheus  is  represented  to  have 
been  in  Dryden*s  Ode,  when,  widi  a  sudden 
chaiwe  of  subject,  he  chedced  die  too  tri- 
umphant exultation  of  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
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looln,  dMjoylMi  vtator  M^ 
IviDg  tai  his  ■Ksi'd  touT 
The  ▼artous  tuns  of  ehaaae  bdoir ; 


'«WHhdei 

RerolviDff  hi  his  ■Kn'd 


And,  BOW  sad  then,  adgh  bsitolei 
And  tesn  began  follow."* 

I  cannot  help  dunking^  in  like  manner, 
that  the  evedastiag  tendancy  to  hope,^>-that 
only  h^pineaa  of  the  wretched,  whieh  no 
drcumstaiices  of  adveise  fortune,  not  even 
the  longest  oppression  of  unchanging  misery 
can  iidioQy  subdue^— derives  much  of  its 
energy  from  this  principle.  The  mere  force 
of  contrast  most  often  bring  before  the  ima- 
gmation  circumstances  of  happier  fortune, 
and  images  of  past  delight.  These  Teiy 
imi^ges,  mdeed,  are  sad,  in  some  respects, 
espedally  when  they  first  arise  and  coexist, 
as  it  were,  with  the  images  of  misery  ^^ch 
produced  them,  so  as  to  present  cnly  the 
mortifying  feeling  of  the  loss  which  has  been 
suffered;  but  they  cannot  long  be  present 
to  the  mind,  -wiuiout  gradually  awakening 
trains  of  their  own,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
epsotions  with  whidi  they  were  before  asso- 
ciated,— emotions  which  dispose  the  mind 
more  readily  to  the  belief  that  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been,  may  yet  agam  re- 
cur. It  is,  at  least,  not  unsuitable  to  the 
goodness  of  that  might^r  Being  who  has  ar- 
ranged  the  wonderful  faculties  of  man,  in 
adaptation  to  the  drcumstances  in  which  he 
was  to  be  placed,  that  he  should  thus  hare 
formed  us  to  conceive  hope,  where  hope  is 
mofit  needed,  and  provided  an  internal  source 
of  oomforty  in  the  very  excess  of  miseiy  it- 
selt 

Much  of  the  pamful  retrospection,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  salutary  influence  of  con- 
science, may  arise,  in  like  manner,  from  the 
force  of  this  suggrating  principle,  which  must 
freouently  recaUthe  security  and  happiness 
of  the  past,  l^  the  very  anguish  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  which,  thus,  though  it  cannot  re- 
store innocence  itself,  may  at  least,  by  the 
images  vrbadi  it  awakes,  soften  the  mind  to 
that  repentance  which  is  almost  innocence 
under  another  form. 

There  is  a  passage,  in  the  only  remaining 
ontion  of  the  younger  Pliny,  that  expresses 
8tran|:ly  the  power  which  the  assodatjnjg^ 
prinaple  of  contrast  holds  over  the  oonsd- 
enoe  of  the  giulty.  It  is  in  the  Panegyric 
of  Tnnan,  an  emperoi^  of  whom  it  has  been 
^d,  that,  to  deserve  the  magnificent  eulo- 
sium  pronounced  on  him,  the  only  merit 
wanting  to  him  was  that  of  not  beinp^  a 
hearer  of  it  The  Panegyric  is  unquestion- 
^ly  written  with  much  eloquence,  and  is 
not  the  less  impressive  from  those  drcum- 
stances which  give  occasion  to  a  vei}r  just 
Tttmaxk^_«  that  the  Bomans  have  m  it  the 
ur  of  slaves,  scareely  escaped  from  their 
^^^^iogi  who  are  astoiushed  at  their  ovm  li- 


',  and  fed  OBtelul  to  their  master  that 
he  does  not  think  proper  to  crush  them,  but 
deigns  to  count  them  in  the  rank  of  men." 
**  Merenti  gntias  agerf  fiuale  est,**  says  Plinv, 
**  non  enim  periculum  est,  ne  dim  loquar  de 
humanitate,  esprobrari  sibi  superinam  credat ; 
dun  de  frugantate,  luxnriam ;  cdm  de  cle- 
mentia,  cmdelitatem ;  chm  de  liberalitate, 
avaritiam ;  ci!Un  de  benignitate,  livorem ; 
dun  de  contmentia,  libidinem ;  dua  de  la* 
bore,  inertiam;  dim  de  fortitudine,  timo- 
rem.**!*  In  this  allusion  to  times  that  had 
scarcely  passed  scway,  what  a  striking  picture 
is  presented  to  us,  of  that  despotism  which, 
not  satined  vrith  the  unlimited  power  of  do- 
ing evil,  was  still  greedy  of  the  praise  of 
good  which  it  despised,  and  of  which  it 
dreaded  to  hear  the  very  name,  even  while 
it  listened  to  the  foreed  eulo^um !  and  how 
still  more  sad  a  picture  does  it  afford,  of  that 
servile  cowardice  vriiich  was  doomed  with 
ready  knee>  but  with  trembliiig  tongue,  to 
pay  the  perilous  tax  of  adulation, — "  dUn 
dicere  quod  veQes,  periculosum ;  quod  nolles, 
miserum  esset  ;**— -that  reign  of  teiror,  and 
flattery,  and  confiscation,  and  blood ;  when, 
to  bonrow  the  eloquent  description  which  a 
panegyrist  of  Theodosius  has  given  us  of  a 
similar  period,  with  every  misery  around, 
there  was  still  added  the  dreadful  necessity 
of  appearing  to  rejoice,  the  informer  wander 
ing  to  mark  down  countenances,  and  caliun  • 
niate  looks  and  glances ;  the  plundered  citi- 
zen driven  firom  opulence  into  sudden  pover- 
ty, f<rarful  of  seeming  sad  because  there  was 
vet  left  to  him  life ;  and  he  whose  brother 
had  been  assassinated  not  daring  to  appear 
in  the  dress  of  mourning,  because  he  had 
still  a  son. 

Alas !  in  such  times  eloquence  could  be 
nothmg  more  than  what  it  was  said  to  be 
for  many  ages  of  national  servitude ;  *'  the 
unhappy  art  of  exaggerating  a  few  feeble  vir- 
tues, or  of  disgmsing   atrocious  crimes.** 

Tristis  ilia  fiicundie  andllantis  necessitas, 
dun  trucem  dominum  auras  omnes  plausuum 
publioorum  ventosa  popularitate  captantem, 
mendax  adsentatio  ritillabat,  dun  gratias  age- 
bant  dolentes, — et  tyrannum  non  pnedicasse 
tynumidis  accusatio  vocabatur.'*t  Yet#  is 
pleasing  to  think,  that,  in  the  lon^;  detail  of 
praises  which  were  addressed  to  guilty  power, 
that  suggesting  prindple  which  we  are  con- 
sidering must  often  have  exerted  its  influ- 
ence, and  in  spite  of  all  the  artifices  of  the 
orator  to  veil,  under  magnificence  of  hmguage, 
that  hateful  foim  of  virtue  which  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  presenting,  must  some- 
times have  forced  upon  the  consdence  of  the 
tyrant  the  feeling  of  what  he  was,  by  the  ir- 
resistible contxast  of  the  picture  of  what  he 
vrasnot 
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It  is  this  tendency  of  the  mind,  to  poM  leadi^ 
ly  from  oppoeites  to  oppositee,  which  renders 
natucal  the  ihetoricu  figure  of  antithesis. 
When  skilfiiny  and  sparingly  used,  it  is  mu 
questionably  a  figure  of  great  power,  from  the 
impression  of  astonishment  which  the  nqiid 
succession  of  contrasted  objects  must  always 
produce.  The  infinity  of  worlds,  and  the 
narrow  spot  of  earth  ^imich  we  call  our  coun- 
try, or  our  home,— the  eternity  of  ages,  and 
the  few  hours  of  life, — ^the  Almighty  power 
of  God  and  human  nothingness, — ^it  is  im- 
possiUe  to  think  of  these  in  succession  with- 
out a  feeling  like  that  which  is  produced  by 
the  sublimest  eloquence.  This  very  facility, 
however,  of  producing  astonishment,  at  lit- 
tle cost  of  real  eloquence,  renders  the  anti- 
thesis the  most  dangerous  and  seductive  of 
all  figures  to  a  young  jorator.  It  is  apt  to 
introduce  a  symmetry  of  arrangement,  in 
wUch  scarcely  an  object  is  brought  forward 
that  has  not  to  run  a  parallel  of  sJl  its  quali- 
ties with  the  qualities  of  some  other  object, 
till  even  contrast  itself  becomes  monotonous 
and  uniform  by  the  very  frequency  of  oppo- 
sition. The  thoughts  and  sentences  are  so 
nicely  tallied  as  to  be  Uke  pieces  of  Dutch 
gardening,  where 

<'  Half  Um  platftirm  Just  xvAects  the  other."* 

It  is  not  so  that  nature  operates.  She  gives 
variety  to  the  field  of  our  thought,  in  the 
same  manner  as  she  diversifies  her  own  ro- 
mantic scenery.  Now  and  then,  on  the 
banks  of  her  rivers,  rock  answers  to  rock, 
and  foliage  to  foliage ;  but,  when  we  look 
along  the  wide  magnificence  of  her  land- 
scapes, we  discover  that  still,  as  in  that 
**  wilderness  of  sweets,**  which  Milton  de- 
scribes, she  continues  "  to  wanton  as  in  her 
prime,  and  play  at  will— wild  without  rule 
or  art**  It  is  the  same  in  the  field  of  our 
associations.  Sometimes  she  presents  ob- 
jects together,  in  exact  proportion  of  resem- 
blance or  contrast ;  but  more  frequently  she 
group«  them  according  to  other  relations, 
especially  according  to  their  former  acci- 
dental concurrence  m  time  or  place,  and  thus 
communicates,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  the 
sdtlery  of  our  thought,  that  veiy  variety 
which  she  spreads  over  external  things. 

In  the  use  of  antithesis,  then,  as  much  as 
in  the  use  of  the  other  riietorical  forms  of 
thought  and  expression  before  considered  by 
us,  it  is  in  the  general  nature  of  spontaneous 
suggestion  that  we  have  to  find  the  principle 
which  is  to  direct  us.  Contrast  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  this  suggestion ;  and  occasional  an- 
tithesis is  therefore  pleasing ;  but  it  is  only 
one  of  the  occasional  forms  of  suggestion ; 
and  therefore  frequent  antitheas  is  not 
pleasing  trat  offensive.     Our  taste  requires 
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that  the  series  of  thoughts  and  imagea  pret 
sented  to  us  should  be  exquisite  in  kind ; 
but,  even  when  they  are  most  exquisite,  it 
requires  that,  without  any  obtrusive  appear- 
ance of  labour,  they  should  seem  to  have 
risen,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  and  to  have 
been  only  the  perfection  of  the  natural  order 
of  thought 

I  shall  proceed,  in  my  next  Lecture,  to  the 
considenticm  of  naomen  oi  phce  or  Hmt  as 
an  associating  principle. 


LECTURE  XXXVIL 

OF  NEARNESS  IN  PLACE  OE  TDfE,  AS  MODIFY- 
INO  SUGGESTION — SECOND ABY  LAWS  OF 
SUGGESTION. 

Gentlemen,  the  mfluence  of  the  direct  re- 
semblances of  objects,  on  the  suggestions 
which  constitute  our  trains  of  thought,  hav- 
ing been  considered  by  us  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture, I  proceeded,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to 
point  out  and  illustrate  the  influence  of  ano- 
ther stjedes  of  resemblance,  which  is  not  in 
the  objects  themselves,  but  in  the  mere  signs 
that  express  them.  As  similar  forms  and 
colours  suggest  similar  forms  and  colours,  so 
do  similar  words  mutually  suggest  each  other ; 
and  the  words  thus  suggested  exciting  the 
corresponding  conceptions  of  which  they  are 
significant,  a  new  train  of  thought  may  thus 
be  introduced  by  the  mere  arbitraiy  resem- 
blance  of  one  symbolic  sound  to  another. 
This  influence  of  mere  sounds  in  modiMng 
suggestion,  though,  from  circumstances  which 
I  pointed  out,  unrenuuked  by  us  in  many 
cases  in  which  its  influence  is,  probably,  very 
powerful,  is  too  striking  in  some  cases  not 
to  force  our  attention.  I  availed  myself, 
therefore,  chiefly  of  these  more  striking 
cases,  iUuatrating  it  particularlv  b^  the  ex- 
amples of  puns  and  rhvmes,  andalhtemtion; 
and  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  show 
you  how  exactly  the  principles  of  taste,  in 
reference  to  these,  as  pleasing  or  unpleasing, 
have  regard  to  their  accordance  or  obvious 
unaocordance,  with  the  natural  order  of 
spontaneous  suggestion. 

I  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  mfluence 
of  contrast  on  the  tendencies  of  suggestion, 
illustzating  this  by  various  examples,  and 
pointing  out  to  you,  jMutioilarly,  some  mo- 
ral advanti^ies,  of  which  1  conceived  these 
n4>id  transitions  of  thought  to  be  produc- 
tive—advantages not  more  important  to  our 
virtue  than  to  our  serenity  in  luq>pine88,  and 
to  our  comfort  in  sorrow. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
nearness  in  place  or  time— the  next  general 
circumstance  which  I  pointed  out  as  modi- 
fying suggestion. 
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'      Of  all  tlie  general  principles  of  oonneiion 
I  m  the  trains  of  ourthought,  this  is  eridently 
/  the  most  firequent  and  extensive  in  its  ope- 
.  ration ;  even  when  we  confine  our  attention 
^  to  its  grosser  and  more  obvious  forms,  with- 
out attempting,  by  any  veiy  refined  analvsis, 
to  reduce  to  it  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  our 
suggestions.     The  gross  and  obvious  near- 
ness in  place  or  time,  of  which  alone  I  speak 
when  I  use  Mr.   Hume*s  phrase  of  conti- 
guity^, forais  the  whole  calendar  of  the  great 
multitude  of  mankind,  who  pay  httle  atten- 
tion to  the  aibitrary  eras  of  chronology,  but 
date  events  by  each  other,  and  spew  of 
what  happened  in  the  time  of  some  persecu- 
tion, or  rebellion,  or  great  war,  or  frost,  or 
fiunine.      Even  with  those  who  are  more 
accustomed  to  use,  on  great  occasions,  the 
stricter  dates  of  months  and  years,  this  asso- 
ciation of  events,  as  near  to  each  other, 
forms  the  great  bond  for  uniting  in  the  me- 
mory those  multitudes  of  scattered  facta 
which  form  the  whole  history  of  domestic 
life,  and  whidi  it  would  have  been  impessible 
to  remember  by  their  separate  relation  to 
some  insulated  j^int  of  time.     It  is  the  same 
with  neameaa   m  place.     To  think  of  one 
part  of  a  &miliar  landscape  is  to  recall  the 
whole.     The  hill,  the  grove,  the  church,  the 
river,  the  bridge,  and  all  the  walks  which 
lead  to  them,  rise  before  us  in  immediate 
succession.     On  this  species  of  local  rela- 
tion chiefly  have  been  founded  those  m- 
tems  of  artificial  memory  which  at  difiJer- 
ent  periods  have  been  submitted  to  the  world, 
Bnd  which^  whatever  perfections  or  imper- 
fections they  may  possess  in  other  respects, 
certamly  demonstrate  very  powerfully,  bv 
the  fiidlities  of  remembrance  which  they  af- 
ford, the  influence  that  is  exercised  by  mere 
order  in  place,  on  the  trams  of  our  suggestion. 
From  neighbouring  place  to  place  our  thoughts 
wander  readily,  wiu  a  sort  of  untai^ht  gco- 
Spaphy;  and,  but  for  this  connecting  prin- 
ciple, not  even  the  labour  of  the  longest  life 
^uld  have  fixed  in  our  mind  the  simple 
(knowledge  of  that  science.     If  the  idea  of 
^e  river  Nile  had  been  as  quick  to  arise  on 
^  conception  of  Gh^enland  as  on  that  of 
^gypt>  and  the  Pyrennees,  instead  of  sug- 
gestaig  the  conterminous  countries  of  France 
und  Spain,  had  suggested  to  us  equaUv  at 
random,  China  and  New  Holland,  and  Lap- 
land and  Morocco,  it  is  evident  that,  how- 
ever intently  and  frequently  we  might  have 
'''BWd  on  our  maps  every  boundary  of  every 
provmoe  of  every  nation  on  our  globe,  aU 
Would  have  been,  in  oiur  mind,  one  mingled 
^Bon  of  cities  and  streams  and  mountains, 
^eiy  physical  science  would  have  been  in 
uke  manner  beyond  our  reach ;  since  all  are 
founded  on  the  suggestion  of  the  common 
antecedent  events,  together  with  their  com- 
°*^,  consequents,  in  their  regular  order  of 
pimiQiity.    The  most  powerful  illustration. 


however,  of  the  influence  of  eoexistenoe  or 
proximi^  in  associating  ideas,  is  the  com- 
mand acquired  by  the  weak  infimt  mind  over 
all  the  complicated  machinery  of  language. 
The  thing  si^ified  recals  the  sign,  and  con.- 
verselv  the  sign  the  thing  sigb  5ed,  because 
both  have  been  repeatedly  at  Uie  same  mo- 
ment presented  to  the  senses ;  and  though 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  with  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  FifUi,  that  a  man  is  as 
many  times  a  man  as  he  has  acquired  dif- 
ferent langii«ges»  we  may  stHl  say,  with 
great  truth,  thit  we  should  scarcely  have  been 
men  at  all  if  we  had  not  possessed  the  power 
of  acquiring  at  least  one  language. 

What  a  striking  picture  of  this  local  con* 
nexion  of  feelings  is  presented  by  the  state 
of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades ! 

"  Banditti  MlBti  dlMurbiog  dlrtaiit  lasdt. 

And  unknown  nations  wandering  for  a  lioDie  T* 

What  was  the  interest  which  then  roused, 
and  led  for  the  first  time  to  one  great  general 
object,  so  many  warring  tribes,  who  had  till 
then  never  thought  of  each  other  but  with 
mutual  animosity,  and  which  brought  for- 
ward the  feudal  slave  with  his  feudal  tyrant, 
not,  as  before,  to  bfe  his  blind  and  devoted 
instrument  of  vengeance  or  rapacity,  but  to 
shsjre  with  perfect  equality  the  same  common 
passion  with  his  lord? 

It  certainly  was  not  the  rescue  of  a  few 
rocks  or  plains  from  the  ofipring  of  the  in- 
vaders who  had  subdued  them — ^it  was  for 
the  delivery  of  that  land,  to  which  local  con- 
ceptions associated  with  it  gave  a  value  that 
could  not  be  measured  with  any  calculations 
of  weidli]^  or  people,  or  territory ; — for  that 
land,  which,  trod  by  prophets,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  display  of  tne  power  and  the 
suiSerings  of  the  great  Being  whom  they 
worshipped  as  the  founder  of  their  fiiitb, 
presented  in  almost  every  step  the  vestige 
of  a  miracle.  The  belief  of  wonders,  which 
were  said  to  be  still  performed  there,  might 
concur  to  raise  the  importance  of  the  holy  se- 
pulchre, and  to  augment  the  general  devotion, 
— i^  indeed,  this  very  belief  itself  was  not,  in 
its  origm,  referable  to  the  same  cause  which 
eave  interest  to  the  scene,  bein^  only  another 
form  of  that  lively  emotion  which  must  have 
been  felt  by  those  who  visited  it,  and  who 
thought  of  Him  whom  the  sepulchre  had  in- 
dosed,  and  of  the  miracles  which  he  had 
wrou^L  The  sepulchre  itself  was  thus,  as 
it  were,  mingled  with  the  very  image  of  its 
divine  tenant ;  and  it  was  only  a  natural  re- 
suit  of  the  influence  of  this  contiguity,  that 
the  wonder-working  power,  which  was  known 
to  have  been  exercised  by  the  one,  should 
have  been  felt  as  in  some  measure  a  part  of 
die  other.  The  very  ardour  of  emotion, 
which  could  not  fiul  to  be  excited  on  the 
first  visit  to  such  a  spot,  would  aid  this  illu- 

•  Thomon't  Poems— Liberty,  Put  IV.  v.  86,  87 
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sion ;  as  it  would  teem  like  a  sudden  ixi- 
spintion  from  that  awful  presence  which,  in 
tne  livelineM  of  the  oonoeption  eicited,  was 
felt  as  if  itill  hovering  around  the  place. 
To  think  of  the  presence  of  that  Being,  how- 
ever, was  to  recognise  the  power  by  whi(  * 
miratcles  were  actwUly  performed ;  and,  wil 
such  an  impression,  it  was  scarcely  _ 
to  return  from  the  pilgrimage,  without  the 
belief  of  a  sort  of^  holiness  derived  from 
it  -  as  if  nothinff  could  be  impure  which 
had  come  from  tne  presence  of  its  GkxL 

After  this  statement  and  illustration  of  va- 
rious relations,  by  which,  without  the  renew- 
al of  perception,  the  mere  conception  of  one 
object  is  Buffident  to  awaken  the  conception 
of  many  others  that  are  said  to  be  assooated 
with  it,  an  inquiry  very  naturally  presents  it- 
self, whidi  yet  seems  tohave  been  unaccount- 
ably neglected  by  philosophers.  If  there  be 
various  relations,  accordmg  to  which  these 
parts  of  our  trains  of  thought  may  succeed 
each  other,-^if  the  sight  of  a  picture,  for  ex- 
ample, can  recal  to  me  the  person  whom  it 
resembles,  the  artist  who  pamted  it,  the  friend 
who.  presented  it  to  me,  the  room  in  which 
it  formerly  was  hung,  the  series  of  portraits  of 
which  it  then  formed  a  part,  and  perhaps 
many  circumstances  and  events  that  have 
been  accidentally  connected  with  it, — ^why 
does  it  suggest  one  of  these  conceptions  ra- 
ther than  the  others  ?  The  variety  of  the  sug- 
gestion is  sure^  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 

,  laws  of  suggestion,  as  a  principle  of  the  mind, 
are  not  coined  merely  to  tne  relations  of 

^  the  successive  feelings, — in  which  case  the 
suggestion  would  be  uniform,— but  that, 
though  these  mav  be  considered  as  primary 
Uvra,  there  must  be  some  other  circumstances 
whidi  modify  their  peculiar  mfluenoe  at 
ferent  times,  and  in  different  persons, 
which  may  therefore  be  denominated 
oondary  laws  of  suggestion.  To  the  investi- 
^tion  of  the  secondary  laws,  then,  as  not  less 
unportaut  than  the  primary,  I  next  proceed. 

After  the  remarics  which  I  have  already 
frequently  made  on  this  subject,  I  trust  it  is 
now  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat,  that  the 
term  laws,  as  employed  in  the  physics,  whe- 
ther of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not  used  to  de- 
note anv  thing  different  from  the  i^enomena 
themselves,— -that,  in  short,  it  means  nothing 
more  than  certain  circumstances  of  general 
agreement  in  any  number  of  phenomena. 
When  Mr.  Hume  reduced,  to  the  three  or- 
ders of  resemblance,  contiguity,  and  causa- 
tion, the  relations  on  whioi  he  believed  as- 
sociation to  d^end,  he  considered  himself 
as  stating  only  focts  which  were  before  &- 
Bzliar  to  every  one,  and  did  state  <mly  fiicts 
that  were  perfectly  fiuotiiliar.  In  like  manner, 
wheal  I  reduce  under  a  few  heads  those  mo- 
difying circumstances,  which  seem  to  me 
as  secondary  laws,  to  guide,  in  every  particu- 


lar case,  the  momentary  direction  <^  the  pri- 
mary, my  object  is  not  to  discover  fiicts  that 
are  new,  or  little  observed,  but  to  airange 
focts  that,  separately,  are  weU  known. 

The  6rst  drcmnstance  which  presents  it- 
self, as  modifynw  the  influence  of  the  pri 
mary  laws,  in  nidudng  one  associate  ooncep- 
^on  rather  than  another,  is  the  length  nf  rim^ 
during  which  the  original  feeifigsfromwE 
tliey  flowed,  conttnued,  when  tney  coexisted, 
or  succeeded  each  other.  Every  one  must 
be  conscious,  that  innumerable  objects  pass 
before  him,  which  are  slightly  observed  at 
the  time,  but  which  form  no  permanent  assty- 
ciationsin  the  mind.  The  longer  we  dwcJl 
on  objects,  the  more  fiillv  do  we  rely  on  onr 
future  remembrance  of  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  parts  of  a  train 
appear  to  be  more  doeely  and  firmly  associ- 
ated, as  the  original  feelings  have  heea.  more 
lively.  We  remember  brilliant  objects,  more 
than  those  which  are  faint  and  obscure.  We 
\emember,  for  our  whole  lifetime,  the  occa- 
sions of  great  joy  or  sorrow ;  we  forget  the 
occasions  of  innumerable  slight  pleasures  or 
pains,  which  occur  to  us  every  hour.  That 
strong  feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity,  which 
we  c^  attention,  not  only  leads  us  to  dweD 
longer  on  the  consideration  of  certain  objects, 
but  also  gives  more  vivacity  to  the  objects  on 
which  we  dwell, — and  in  both  these  ways 
tend,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fix  them  more 

onglv  in  the  mind. 

In  tne  third  place,  the  parts  of  any  train 

I  more  readily  suggested,  in  proportion 
_  thev  have  been  more  firequently  renewed. 
[t  is  uus  we  remember,  after  reading  them 
or  four  times  over,  the  verses  which  we 
not  repeat  when  we  had  read  them  only 

the  fourth  place,  the  feeling  are  con- 

d  more  strongly,  in  proportion  as  they 

more  or  less  recent     Inunediately  after 

any  single  line  of  poetry,  we  are  sble 

to  repeat  it,  though  we  may  have  paid  no  par- 

-inaveryfew 


ticularattention  toit ; — in  a  very  few  minutes, 
unless  when  we  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  it,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  repeat  it 
accurately — and  in  a  very  short  time  we  for* 
get  it  altogether.  There  is,  indeed,  one  very 
striking  exception  to  this  law,  in  the  case  oi 
old  age;  for  events,  which  happened  in  youth, 
are  Uien  remembered,  when  events  of  the 
year  preceding  are  forgotten.  Yet,  even  in 
the  case  of  extreme  age,  when  the  time  is 
not  extended  so  far  bade,  the  general  kw  still 
holds ;  and  events,  whicb  happened  a  few 
hours  before,  sre  remembered,  when  there  is 
total  forgetfiulness  of  what  happened  a  few 
l^ys  before. 

In  the  fifth  place  our  succesmve  feelings 
associated  more  dosehr,  as  each  has  co- 
~  less  with  other  feeUngs.     The  song, 
hich  we  have  never  heard  but  firom  one 
person,  can  scarcely  be  heard  again  by  us 
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without  rocallii]^  that  penon  to  our  Diemonr ; 
but  tiiere  is  obviously  muchleM  chance  of  ima 
particular  BuggestioD,  if  we  haye  heard  the 
same  air  and  words  frequentfy  sung  by  others. 
In  the  sixth  place,  the  influence  of  the  pri- 
mary laws  of  sufsgestion  is  greatly  modified 
by  original  constitutional  difierences,  wheth- 
er these  are  to  be  referred  to  the  mind  itself^ 
or  to  yarieties  of  bodily  temperament.    Such 
constitutional  diffisrenoes  aifect  the  |^rimary 
laws  in  two  ways, — first,  by  angmentmg  and 
extending  the  influence  of  all  of  them,  as  in 
the  yarieties  of  the  general  power  of  remem- 
berings so  obseryable  in  difierent  individuals. 
Secondly,  tbey  modify  the  influence  of  the 
primaiy  laws,  by  giving  greater  proportional 
vigour  to  one  set  of  tendendes  of  simnstion 
thm  to  another.     It  is  in  this  moddication 
of  the  suggestiiig  principle,  and  the  peculiar 
suggesticHis  to  which  it  gives  rise,  that  1 
conceive  the  chief  part,  or,  I  may  say,  the 
I  whole  of  what  is  truly  called  genius,  to  con- 
sist.   We  have  already  seen,  that  tiie  prim- 
ary tendencies  <^  suggestion  are  of  various 
spedes, — some,  for  example,  arising  fit>m 
mere  analogy,  othen  from  direct  contiguity  or 
nearness  in  time  or  place  of  the  very  objects 
themsehres ;  and  it  is  this  diflerence  of  the 
prevailing  tendency^  as  to  these  two  sped^ 
of  suggestiona,  which  I  concave  to  consti- 
I  luteaUthat  is  inventive  in  genius; — ^invention 
•  oonsutingmthe  suggestions  of  analogy,  asop- 
i  posed  to  the  suggestions  of  grosser  contigui^. 
In  the  mind  of  one  poet,  tar  example,  the 
conception  of  his  subject  awakens  oiuy  such 
images  as  he  had  previously  seen  combined 
with  it  in  the  wcvks  of  othen ;  and  he  is  thus 
&ted,  Ij  his  narrow  and  unvarying  range  of 
suggestion,  only  to  add  another  name  to  the 
etenuQ  list  of  imitators.     In  a  poetic  mind  of 
ft  hi^er  order,  the  conception  of  this  very 
subject  cannot  exist  for  a  moment,  without 
vmkeniDg,  by  the  difierent  tendency  of  the 
suggesting  pnnciple,  groins  of  images  which 
never  before  had  existed  in  similar  combina- 
tion ;  and,  instead  of  bemg  an  imitator,  he 
becomes  a  great  model  for  the  imitation  of 
others.     Tike  prevailing  suggestions  of  the 
'.  one,  m  his  trains  of  thought,  are  according 
to  die  rdation  of  analogy,  which  is  ahnost 
infinite ;   ti^e  prevailing  suggestions  of  the 
other  are  Uiose  of  contiguity  of  the  images 
theniselves,  whidi,  by  its  very  nature,  admits 
of  no  novelbr,  and  gives  only  transcripts  of 
the  past.     To  tame  down  original  genius, 
therefore,  to  mere  imitation,  and  to  raise  the 
imitator  to  some  rank  of  genius,  it  would  be 
necessaiy  only  to  reverse  these  simple  ten- 
pendes.    The  fimcy  of  the  one  woiid  then, 
^  the  suggestions  of  mere  contiguity,  lose 

all  that  vnn^tir  wliioh  luiil  di-trnmif 


that  variety  which  had  dirtmgwished  it, 
ftnd  would  present  only  such  combinations  of 
ji^'ttgea,  as  had  before  occurred  to  it,  in  simi- 
lar order,  in  the  works  of  former  writen ; — 
Uie  fancy  of  the  other,  on  acquiring  the  pecu- 


liar tendency  to  sqggestions  of  analpgy,  would    \ 
become  Distantly  creative— new  forms,  of  es. 
temal  beauty,  or  of  internal  passion,  would 
crowd  upon  his  mind,  by  their  analogy  to 
ideas  and  feelings  previously  existinff;  and     / 
this  single  change  of  the  direction  of  the  sug-    / 
gesting  prindple  would  be  suflBdent  to  pro- 
duce uQ  those  wonders,  which  the  poet  of 
ima^lination  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  in- 
spiring genii,— - 

•*  Who  eonducC 
The  wnderingfootiCeps  of  the  youthlU  bnd, 
NewtotheiT^tpriiigaandihadctt  who  touch  his  ew 
With  finer  Kmnds ;  who  hrightcn  to  his  eye 
The  bloom  of  nature  •  and  before  Iiim  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attiaidest  of  thim{s."( 

Even  in  all  those  **  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  burn,"  and  those  boundless 
stores  of  imagery,  which  a  great  poet  lavishes 
with  magnificent  profusion,  there  is  probaMy 
not  a  single  image  which  has  not  been  an  ob- 
ject of  our  own  perception,  and  therefore  ca- 
pable of  being  again  awakened  in  our  mind, 
m  cxmfonnity  with  the  primary  laws  of  sug- 
gestion; nay  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single  im- 
age which  has  not  repeatedly  been  thus  awak- 
ened in  our  mind.  It  is  not,  therefore,  m  con- 
sequence of  any  more  copious  store  of  images, 
that  an  original  poet  is  enabled  to  group  them 
in  more  beautiluj  variety,  shice  the  forms  which 
he  combines  are  stored  in  the  memory  of  all, 
and  are  common  to  him  with  the  dullest  ver- 
sifier ;  nor  is  it  from  any  superior  tenadty  of 
general  memory,  that  they  arise  more  readily 
to  Ids  imagination.  Ijiey  might  rise  to 
both  minds,  and  they  do  rise  to  both  minds, 
but  they  rise  on  different  occasions,  in  conse- 
quence, merely,  of  the  difierent  directions  of 
tne  suggesting  prindple.  How  many  are 
there,  ^o  have  seen  an  old  oak,  half  leaf- 
less, amid  the  younger  trees  of  the  forest, 
and  who  are  therefore  cn>able  of  remember- 
mg  it  when  they  think  of  the  forest  itself  or 
of  events  that  happened  there!  But  it  is  to  the 
mind  of  Lucan  that  it  rises,  bjr  analogy,  on 
the  conception  of  a  veteran  chief— as  in  that 
exquisite  simile,  which,  in  contrasting  the 
heroes  of  Pharsalia,  he  uses  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  Pompey,  and  the  veneration  still 
paid  to  that  andent  greatness  of  which  little 
more  was  left  than  the  remembrance  of  its 
glory  :— 

*<  Stat  magni  nomlnis  umlwa, 
Qualis  fhiglfcro  quercus  subUmis  in  agro 
Ezuvtas  vetefcs  populi,  mcrataque  --«"• 
Dona  ducum :  nee  Jam  Talidis  xadii 


Pondera  flxa  tuo  estt  nudosque  per  aera  ramos 
EflUndens,  trunoo,  non  ftoodibuB,  efflot  umbrAm 
At  quamvls  primo  nutet  oasura  sub  Euro 
Tot  eircum  sylvae  flrmo  serobora  toUant 
Sola  tamen  coHtur.|* 

The  inTUitirms  ftf  pnf t^i*  g^ius^lheny  <u«y|  y^  I 
the  suggestions  of  anald^'nEEe  prevailjrig'  j"'^''  ' 
"Miggestions  of  commoh  min£,  are  thoseoll        4; 


•  Your,  Orlff.  t  Attitude.  Orig. 

i  PleasuTOs  of  Imagination.  Boole  T.  ▼.  25-.^ 
i  PbamSa,  Lib.  1.  ▼.  139-143. 
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mere  contiguity ;  and  it  is  this  difference  of 
tEe  occasi29k8  of  suggestion,  not  of  the  images 
suggested,  which  forms  the  distincdve  su^ 
periority  of  original  genius.  Any  one,  who 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  beautiful 
simile,  which  I  haye  quoted  to  you  from  the 
PharsaUa,  may,  on  the  sight  of  a  decaying 
oak,  feel  immediately  the  relation  of  analogy 
which  this  majestic  trunk,  still  lifting  as 
proudly  to  the  storm,  and  spreading  as  widely 
Its  leafless  arms,  bears  to  the  decay  of  human 
grandeur,  more  venerable,  perhaps,  in  its  very 
feebleness,  than  in  all  the  magnificence  of  its 
power.  The  mmd  of  every  one,  therefore, 
IS  capable  of  the  suggestion  of  the  one  analo- 
gous olject  by  the  other,  as  much  as  the  mind 
of  Lucan.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  to 
produce*  this  suggestion  in  a  common  mind, 
It  was  necessary,  previously,  to  make  the  one 
ooncention  successive,  in  point  of  time,  to 
the  otner,— >to  produce,  in  short,  a  proximity 
of  the  very  images  that  could  be  obtained  on- 
ly by  a  perusal  of  the  verses,  in  which  the 
images  are  immediately  proximate : — while 
the  suggestion,  in  the  mind  of  the  original 
author,  though  perhaps  not  more  dear  and 
perfect  than  it  was  afterwards  to  be,  in  the 
memory  of  man^  of  those  who  have  read  the 
simUe,  and  felt  its  justness  and  beauty,  differ- 
ed, notwithstanding,  in  this  most  important 
respect,  that,  in  him,  it  did  not  require 
such  previous  oontigui^  to  produce  the  sug- 
gestion, but  arose,  by  its  mere  analogy,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the 
inventive  mind  to  suggestions  of  this  partini- 
lar  class. 

Copious  reading  and  a  retentive  memory 
may  give  to  an  individual,  of  very  humble 
talent,  a  greater  profusion  of  splendid  images 
than  existed  in  any  one  of  the  individual 
minds,  on  whose  sublime  conceptions  he  has 
dwelt  till  they  have  become,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  his  own.  There  is  scarcely  an 
object  which  he  perceives  that  mav  not  now 
bnng  instantly  before  him  the  brightest  ima- 
gery ;  but,  for  this  suggestion,  however  in- 
stant and  copious,  previous  coexistence,  or 
succession  of  the  images,  was  necessary; 
and  it  is  his  memory,  therefore,  which  we 
praise.  If  half  the  conceptions  which  are 
stored  in  his  mind,  and  which  rise  in  it  now 
in  its  trains  of  thought  by  simple  suggestion, 
as  readily  as  they  arose  in  like  manner  in 
accordance  with  some  train  of  thought  in 
the  mind  of  their  original  authors,  had  but 
risen  b^  the  suggestion  of  analogy,  as  they 
now  arise  by  the  suggestion  of  former  proxi- 
mity, what  we  calfinemory,  which  is,  in 
truth,  only  the  same  suggestion  in  different 
circumstances,  would  have  been  fancy  or 
genius ;  and  his  country  and  age  would  have 
had  another  name  to  transmit  to  tha  rever- 
ence and  the  emulation  of  the  ages  that  are 
to  follow. 

It  is  the  same  with  inventive  genius  in 


the  sciences  and  the  severer  arta;  which 
does  not  depend  on  the  mere  knowledge  of 

'  all  the  phenomena  previously  observed,  or 
of  the  applications  of  them  that  have  been 
made  to  purposes  of  art,  but  chiefly  on  the 

'  peculiar  tendency  of  the  mind  to  suggest 
certain  analogous  ideas,  ir.  successions,  dif- 

I  ferent  firom  those  ordniary  successiona  of 
grosser  contiguity,  which  occur  to  common 

'  minds.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a  phi- 
losopher, who  knows  accurately  what  others 

^  know,  and  produces,  with  the  same  means 

I  whidi  others  employ,  the  same  effects  which 

I  they  produce.  But  he  alone  has  philosophic 
genius,  to  whose  speculations  analogous  ef- 
fects suggest  analogous  causes,  and  who  otm- 

'  trives,  practically,  by  the  suggestions  of  i 


logy,  to  produce  new  effects,  or  to  produce 
the  same  effects  by  new  and  simpler  means. 

The  primary  laws  of  association,  then,  it 
appears,  as  &r  as  they  operate  in  our  intel- 
lectual exertions,  are  ^resUiy  modified  by  ori- 
ginal constitutional  diversities.  They  are 
not  less  modified  by  constitutional  diversities 
of  another  kind.  These  are  the  diversities 
of  what  is  called  temper,  or  disposition. 
It  is  thus  we  speak  of  one  person  of  a 
gloomy,  and  of  another  of  a  cheerful  dispo- 
sition ;  and  we  avoid  the  one,  and  seek  the 
company  of  the  other,  as  if  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, that  the  trains  of  thought  which  rise 
by  spontaneous  suggestion  to  the  minds  of 
each  will  be  different,  and  wiU  be  in  accords 
ance  with  that  variety  of  character  whidi  we 
have  sujjposed.  To  the  cheerful,  almost 
every  object  which  they  perceive  is  cheerful 
as  themselves.  In  the  very  darkness  of  the 
storm,  the  cloud,  which  hides  the  sunshine 
from  their  view,  does  not  hide  it  from  their 
heart :  while,  to  the  sullen,  Ho  sky  is  bright, 
and  no  scene  is  fiur.  There  are  future  fogs, 
which,  to  their  eyes,  pollute  and  darken  me 
purest  airs  of  spring;  and  spring  itself  is 
known  to  them  less  as  the  season  which  fol- 
lows and  repairs  the  desolation  of  winter 
that  is  past,  than  as  the  season  which  an- 
nounces its  approaching  return.  ^.^ 

The  next  secondary  law  of  suggestion  to 
which  I  proceed,  is  one  akin  to  the  last 
which  we  have  considered.     The  primary     "^ 
laws  are  modified,  not  by  constituticmal  and  i^- ' 
permanent  differences  only,  but  by  differ-  , 
ences  which  occur  in  the  same  individual,  \ 
according  to  the  vaxying  emotion  of  the  hour.^ 
As  there  are  persons  yShose  general  charac- 
ter is  gloomy  or  cheerful,  we  have,  in  like 
manner,  our  peculiar  days  or  moments  in 
whidi  we  pass  from  one  of  these  characters 
to  the  other,  and  in  which  our  trains  of 
thought  are  tinctured  with  the  correspond, 
ing  varieties.     A  mere  change  of  fortune  is 
oflen  sufiident  to  alter  the  whole  cast  of 
sentiment.     Those  who  are  in  possession  of 
pubhc  station,  and  power  and  affluence,  are 
accustomed  to  represent  affiiirs  in  a  &voui»* 
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Ue  light ;  the  dimppointed  competiton  for 
place,  to  represent  tnem  in  the  most  doomy 
light:  and,  though  much  of  this  di&rence 
may,  unqfuestionably,  he  ascrihed  to  wilful 
mis-statement  in  hoth  cases,  much  of  it  is, 
as  unquestionably,  referable  to  that  difference 
of  colouring  iir  which  objects  iq>pear  to  the 
successful  and  the  nnsuocessful. 

«<  Ask  moa^t  optatoiii  >-Seoto  now  diall  tell 
Hov  tzade  ioereaies,  and  the  worid  goca  widl. 
Strike  off  his  peuioo,  by  the  letting  sun. 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone.*** 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  to  the  nappy  thought- 
lessness of  youth,  and  to  the  cautious  calcu- 
lating sadness  of  old  age.  The  comparative 
gaiety  of  our  eariier  rears,  is  not  merely  a 
cause,  but  an  effect  also,  of  the  tendency  of 
the  mind,  at  that  period,  to  suggest  images 
of  hope  and  pleasure  on  almost  every  occa- 
sion. 

If  even  a  slight  momentaiy  feeling  of  joy 
or  sorrow  have  the  power  of  modifying  our 
suggestions,  in  accordance  with  it,  emotions 
of  a  stronger  and  lasting  kind  must  influence 
the  trains  of  thought  still  more ; — ^the  medi- 
tations of  eveiy  day  rendering  stronger  the 
V^  habitual  connexions  of  such  mounts  as  ac- 
^j-cord  with  ihe  peculiar  frame  of  mmd.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  every  passion  which  has  one 
fixed  object,  such  as  love,  jealousy,  revenp^e, 
derives  nourishment  from  itself,  suggesting 
images  that  give  it,  in  return,  new  force  and 
Uvd^ess.  We  see,  m  every  thing,  what  we 
feel  m  ourselvea ;  and  the  thoughts  which 
external  things  seem  to  suggest,  are  thus,  in 
part  at  least,  siiggested  by  the  permanent 
emotion  within. 

When  Eloisa,  in  Pope's  celebrated  Epis- 
tle, thmks  of  the  mvention  of  letters,  the 
only  uses  which  her  train  of  thought  sug- 
gests, are  those  which  are  analogous  to  the 
circumstances  of  her  own  passion. 

"  HcsToi  arst  taught  letters  fbr  some  wretdt's  aid. 
Some  hanish'd  k>Ter,  or  some  captire  maid  t 
They  Uve,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  in- 
spires. 
Warm  ftom  the  soul,  and  ikithfn]  to  its  fires  t 
The  vnrnn's  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush  and  pour  out  all  the  heart  t 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  ftom  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  ftom  Indus  to  the  Pole."t 

The  temporary  diversities  of  state  that 
give  rise  to  varieties  of  suggestion  are  riot 
mental  only,  but  corporeal ;  and  this  differ- 
^ce  of  bodily  state  ramishes  another  secon- 
<W  hnv,  in  modification  of  the  primary.  I 
need  not  refer  to  the  extreme  cases  of  intoxi- 
^ttaoa  or  actual  delirium, — to  the  copious 
flow  of  follies  which  a  little  wine,  or  a  few 
STuns  of  opium,  may  extract  from  the  proud- 
^t  reasoner.   hi  circumstances  less  striking. 


•  P<^t  Uoral  Essays,  Ep.  I.  ▼.  158-161. 


how  different  are  the  trains  of  thought  in 
health  and  in  sickness,  after  a  temperate 
meal  and  after  a  luxurious  excess  !  It  is  not 
to  the  animal  powen  only  that  the  burthen 
of  digestion  may  become  oppressive,  but  to 
the  intellectual  also ;  and  often  to  the  intel- 
lectual powen  even  more  than  to  the  ani- 
mal In  that  most  delightful  of  all  states, 
when  the  bodily  frame  has  recovered  from 
disease,  and  when,  in  the  first  walk  beneath 
the  open  sunshine,  amid  the  blossoms  and 
balmy  air  of  summer,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
corporeal  and  mental  enjoyment,  in  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  discriminate  what  images  of 
pleasure  arise  from  every  object,  that,  in 
other  states  of  health,  might  have  excited  no 
thought  or  emotion  whatever. 

"See  the  wretch,  that  loi^ has tossTd 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  length  lepair  his  Tiaour  lost. 

And  braathe  and  walk  again  1 
The  meanest  flowYet  of  the  Tale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swdls  die  gslei, 
The  oommon  sun,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opeaing  pandise."^ 

There  is  yet  another  principle  which  mo- 
difies the  primary  laws  of  suggestion  with 
veiy  powenul  influence.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  habit.  I  do  not  speak  of  its  influ- 
enoe  in  suggestmg  images  which  have  been 
already  frequently  suggested  in  a  certain  or- 
der,— for  it  would  then  be  simpler  to  reduce 
die  habit  itself  to  the  mere  power  of  associ- 
ation. I  speak  of  cases  m  which  the  ima^s 
suggested  may  have  been  of  recent  acquisi- 
tion, but  are  suggested  more  readilv  in  con- 
sequence of  general  tendencies  produced  by 
prior  habits.  When  men  of  different  pro- 
fessions observe  the  same  circumstances,  lis- 
ten to  the  same  story,  or  peruse  the  same 
woric,  their  subsequent  suggestions  are  far 
from  being  the  same ;  and,  could  the  future 
differences  of  the  associate  feelings  that  are 
to  rise  be  foreseen  bv  us  at  the  time,  we 
should  probably  be  able  to  trace  man^r  of 
them  to  former  professional  peculiarities, 
which  are  thus  alvrays  unfortunately  apt  to 
be  more  and  more  aggravated  by  the  very 
suggestions  to  which  they  have  themselves 
given  rise.  The  most  strikmg  example, 
however,  of  the  power  of  habit  in  modifying 
suggestion,  is  m  the  command  which  it  gives 
to  me  orator,  who  has  long  been  practised 
in  extemporary  elocution ; — a  command,  not 
of  words  merely,  but  of  thoughts  and  judg- 
ments, which,  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
sudden  inspiration,  appoir  like  the  long- 
weighed  adculations  of  deliberative  reflec- 
tion. The  whole  divisions  of  his  subject 
start  before  him  at  once ;  image  after  image, 
as  he  proceeds,  arises  to  illustrate  it ;  and 


i  Otay's  Ode,  On  the  Pleasures  arising  fkom  Yidsal- 
tude,  Sisnsa  ri.  • 
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proper  wordi,  in  proper  phcca,  are  all  the 
while  embodying  hia  aentrnientii,  as  if  widi- 
ont  the  ilighteat  effort  of  hia  own. 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  primary  )m 
suggestion,  which  are  foonded  on  the 
relations  of  the  objects  or  feelings  to  eadi 
other,  it  appears  that  there  is  ancSmer  set  of 
laws,  the  operation  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  aooount  for  the  variety  in  the  effects  of 
the  former.  To  these  I  have  given  the  name 
of  uoomdarjf  lawt  of  nagsttitm ;— 4md  we 
have  seen,  aooordingl^,  that  the  suggestions 
are  various  as  the  original  feelings  have  been, 
Ist,  Of  longer  or  shmter  continuance ;  ddly. 
More  or  leM  lively ;  Sdlv,  More  or  Ioh  fre- 
quently present ;  4thly,  More  or  less  recent; 
ithly,  More  or  less  pure,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  from  the  mixture  of  other  feeungs ;  6thly, 
That  they  vary  according  to  differences  of 
orwinal  constitution;  7thly,  According  to 
di&rences  of  temporary  emotion ;  8uily, 
According  to  changes  produced  in  Uie  state 
of  the  bo^ ;  and,  9thly,  Acoovding  to  gene- 
ral tendencies  produced  b^  prior  habits. 

The  first  four  laws,  which  relate  rather  to 
the  momentary  feelings  themselves  than  to 
the  pardcdar  frame  of  mind  of  the  indivi- 
dual, have,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  double 
opeiiition.  When  the  two  associate  feelings 
have  both  tosetfaer,  or  in  immediate 


sion,  been  of  long  continuance,  very  lively, 
frequently  renewed  in  the  same  oroer,  and 
that  recently,  the  tendency  to  suggest  euh 
other  IB  most  powerful  But  the  greater 
tendency,  though  then  most  remarkably  ex- 
hibited, is  not  confined  to  cases  inwhidi 
these  laws  are  applicable  to  both  the  asso- 
ciate feelings.  It  is  much  increased  even 
when  they  iq>ply  only  to  that  one  which  is 
second  in  the  succession.  The  sight  of  an 
object  which  is  altogether  new  to  us,  and 
which,  therefore,  could  not  have  formed  a 
stronger  connexion  with  one  set  of  objects 
than  with  snother,  will  more  readily  recal  to 
us,  by  its  resemblance  or  other  rektion,  such 
objects  as  have  been  long  ^miliar  to  us,  than 
others  which  may  have  passed  frequency  be- 

'  fore  us,  but  with  which  we  are  little  acquaint- 
ed. The  sailor  sees  everywhere  some  near 
or  distant  similarity  to  the  parts  of  his  own 
ship ;  and  the  phraseology,  so  rich  in  nauti- 
cal metaphors,  which  he  uses  and  iq>plies, 
with  most  rhetorical  exactness,  even  to  ob- 
jects perceived  by  him  for  the  first  time,  is 
a  proof  that,  for  readiness  of  suggestion,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  secondary  laws  of 
suggestion  should,  in  every  particular  case, 

\have  been  applicable  to  both  the  suggesting 
and  the  suggrated  idea. 

Even  one  of  these  secondary  laws  alone 
may  be  suffident  to  change  completely  the 
suggestion  which  would  otherwise  have 
ari^^  from  the  operation  of  the  primary 
laws }  and  it  is  not  wonderriil  therefore,  that 


wlien  nm)r  of  them,  as  they  usnaOy  da,  oGD- 
cur  in  one  joint  offset,  the  result  in  ^Gffierent 
individnals  should  be  so  various.  Of  the 
ifHiole  andifice  of  a  crowded  theatre,  ¥^ 
witaeas  together  the  representation  of  tlie 
same  piece,  there  are  probably  no  two  indi- 
viduals who  cany  away  the  'same  images, 
though  the  resemblances,  contiguities,  coi»- 
tnjsts,  and  m  general  what  I  have  called  the 
primary,  in  opposition  to  the  secondary,  lawa 
of  suggestion,  mavhave  been  the  same  to 
both.  Some  will  perhaps  think  afterwards 
of  the  plot  and  genersl  development  of  the 
drama ;  aome,  of  die  merits  of  the  perform- 
en ;  some  wiQ  remember  little  mote  dtan 
that  they  were  in  a  great  crowd,  and  were 


venr  happy; 
will  perhaps 


•py ;  a  gay  aztd  dksipated  young 
msofs 


thmk  only  of  the  charms  < 
fiiscinating  adxeas ;  and  a  yovng  beauty  wiD 
as  probabhr  canr  away  no  rememlnanoe  so 
strong  as  ttiat  of  the  eyes  whidi  were  most 
firequently  fixed  upon  liers. 

By  the  oonsiderstion  of  these  secondary 
laws  of  suggestioo,  then,  the  difficulty  which 
the  consideration  of  the  primary  laws  left  nn^ 
explained  is  at  once  removed  We  see  now 
how  one  sqgg^estion  takes  place  rsther  than 
another,  when,  by  the  operation  of  the  mere 
primary  laws,  many  suggestions  might  arise 
equally;  the  influence  of  the  seconony  laws 
modi^ring  this  genersl  tendency,  and  modi- 
fying  it,  of  course,  variously,  as  themselves 
are  various. 


LECTURE  XXXVni. 

TH£  DEGftBB  OF  UVELINBM  OF  THE  SUGGEST. 
DfO  FBHUNOS  INFLUENGB8  GBEATLY  THAT 
OF  THE  FEELINGS  SUGGB8XXD. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employed 
in  an  inquiry  which  veij  naturally  arises 
from  the  consideration  of  the  various  rela- 
tions according  to  which  suggestion 
take  place ; — why,  if  the  i 
Aa|-  pAiY^fflvpd  or  jmit^tfi^TRy  »i«^  ic  capable, 
^yits  almost  innumerable  relwions,  of  sug- 
^estin^  the  conception  of  various  other  ob- 
jects, It  sogvests,  at  any  particular  time,  one 
of  these  nSater  than  another  ?  To  sot  that 
certain  objects  suggest  certain  other  objecta 
which  are  similar  to  them,  opposite  to  Uiem 
in  quality,  or  formeriy  proziroate  in  pbce  or 
time,  is  to  say  nothmg  m  explanation  of  this 
difficultjr,  but  only  to  state  the  very  difficulty 
itself ;  since  it  is  to  state  various  relations, 
according  to  which  various  conceptions  may 
indifferently  arise.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  these 
primary  laws  of  suggestion,  or  general  dr- 
cumstances  of  rektion,  according  to  which 
the  parts  of  our  trains  of  thought  may  sug- 
gest each  other  there  must  be  other  circnm- 
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stances  which  modify  and  direct  the  opei»- 
tion  of  the  firimary  ikwa.  To  these  modify- 
ing drcumstanoo*  1  gave  the  name  of  team- 
dary  hao8  ofauggfMtion.  /  the  clMsification  of 
which — though  not  less  interesting  or  im- 
portant, than  the  classification  of  the  general 
(srcumstances  which  constitute  the  primary 
laws — has  been  altogether  neglected  even  hf 
those  philosophers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
arrange  the  primary  relations. 

Tlie  chief  pert  of  my  last  Lecture  was 
employed,  accordingly,  in  mquiring  into  the 
genenu  drcumstances  which  constitute  the 
necondanr  kiws  of  suggestion ;  those  circum- 
stances DT  which  it  iMppens,  that  one  sug- 
gestion taaes  place  rather  than  another,  when, 
according  to  the  mere  primary  kws,  either 
su^gesrion  might  equally  occur. 

To  repeat,  then,  briefly,  that  enumeration 
which  was  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  the  oc- 
casional suggestions  that  flow  from  the  pri- 
mary laws  on  which  our  trains  of  thought 
depend,  are  various,  as  the  original  feelings 
have  been,  1st,  Of  longer  or  shorter  conti- 
nuance; Sdly,  More  or  less  lively;  3dly, 
Of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence ;  4thly, 
More  or  less  recent ;  5thly,  More  or  less 
pure  from  the  occasional  and  varying  mixture 
of  other  feelings ;  6thly,  They  vuy  according 
to  difierences  of  original  constituUon ;  7thly, 
According  to  differences  of  temporary  emo- 
tion ;  Sthly.  According  to  changes  produced 
in  the  state  of  the  body ;  anc^  9thly,  Ac- 
oordbg  to  general  tendencies  produced  bj 
prior  habits.  Many  of  these  dtfoenoes,  it 
is  evident,  may  concur;  but  even  a  single 
ftifferenoe  in  any  one  of  these  respects  may 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  particular  var- 
ryiiM[  suggestion  of  the  moment. 

'Die  next  inquiry  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  attention,  is  to  the  difference  of  liveli- 
ncfls  of  the  feding  which  forms  a  part  of  a 
train  of  thought,  according  as  that  which 
suggested  it  may  have  been  itself  more  or 
less  livdy. 

'  The  conception  of  an  object  may,  it  is 
•  evident,  be  suggested  in  two  ways, — b^  the 
\  perception  ofsome  other  object  realljrexisting 
'  without ;  or  by  some  other  conception,  pre- 
I  vioiisly  existing  in  a  train  of  internal  thought. 
\  But,  uiouKfa  it  may  be  suggested  in  either 
\  way,  it  is  oy  no  means  indifferent,  with  re- 
spect to  it,  in  which  of  the  two  ways  the 
suggestion  has  taken  place. 

<«  The  influence  ot  perceptible  objects,** 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  '<  in  reviving  farmer 
diouffhts  and  former  feeling  is  more  parti- 
.culariy  remarkable.  After  tune  has,  in  some 
Degree,  reconcSed  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend, 
bow  wonderfully  are  we  affected  the  first 
time  we  enter  the  house  where  he  lived ! 
Every  thing  we  see, — the  ^>artmrat  where 
he  stndiedr--the  chair  upon  which  he  sati — 
rccal  to  us  the  happiness  we  have  enjajed 


to^|ether ;  and  we  should  feel  it  a  sort  of  vio- 
lation of  that  respect  we  owe  to  his  memoiy, 
to  engage  in  an^  light  or  indifferent  discourse 
when  such  oligects  are  before  us.  In  the 
case,  too,  of  those  remarkable  scenes,  which 
interest  the  curiosity  from  the  manonble 
persons  or  tnuiaactions  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  connect  with  them  in  the. 
course  of  our  studies,  the  iancy 
awakened  by  tiie  actual  perception 
scene  itseii^  than  by  the  mere  conception 
im^pnadon  of  it  Hence  tiie  pleasure 
emo^  in  visiting  classical  ground;  m  I 
holdmg  the  retreats  which  inspired  the  ffe« 
nius  of  our  fiivourite  authors,  or  the  ileiids 
which  have  been  dignified  by  exertions  of 
heroic  virtue.  How  feeble  are  the  emotions 
produced  by  the  liveliest  conception  of  mo- 
dem Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 

"  He  drew  Ui' tatplilag  toMth  or  aadant  «ru, 
-And  trad  thetacred  wftllw. 


uBve  ueen 
m  in  the.^ 
r  is  more  /v 
on  of  the  I  ^ 
!eption  or  V 
easure  we^ 
I;  m  be- 


Wberc^  st  each  ftefi,  iincgiiuuion  buns !" 

Tktmton. 

'  "  The  well-known  effect  of  a  particular 
tune  on  Swiss  regiments  when  at  a  distance 
from  home,  furnishes  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  peculiar  power  of  a  perception, 
or  of  an  impression  on  the  senses,  to  awaken 
associated  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  num. 
berless  facts  of  a  similar  nature  must  have 
occurred  to  every  person  of  moderate  sen- 
sibility, in  the  course  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. 

"  '  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner/  si^  Cap- 
tain KJng,  *  in  thk  miserable  hut,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Awatska, — the  guests  of 
a  pec»le  with  whose  existence  we  had  be- 
fore been  scarce  acquainted,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  habitable  globe^ — a  solitary 
half-worn  pewter  spoon,  whose  shape  was 
familiar  to  us,  attracted  our  attention ;  and, 
on  examination,  we  found  it  stamped  on  the 
back  with  the  word,  London.  I  cannot  pass 
over  this  circumstance  in  silence,  out  of  gra- 
titude for  the  many  pleasant  thoughts,  the 
anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remembrances,  it 
excited  in  us.  Those  who  have  ejroerienced 
the  effiscts  that  kaig  absence,  and  extreme 
distance,  from  their  native  country,  produce 
on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  plea, 
sure  such  a  trifling  incident  can  give.*  "* 

Of  the  truth  of  tiiese  delightful  influences, 
who  is  there  that  can  doubt  ?  Distant  as  we 
are  from  tiiose  lands,  which,  in  the  studies 
of  our  boyluxK^  endeared  and  oimsecrated 
by  so  many  remembrances,  were  to  us  al- 
most like  toe  very  countiy  of  our  birth,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  think  of  ancient  Rome 
or  Greece,  without  mingling,  with  an  iute- 
rest  more  than  pasBive^  in  the  very  ages  of 
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their  ffory.  Some  name  or  exploit  instuitly 
occurs  to  our  mind  ;  whidi,  eren  in  the 
laintneie  of  our  conception,  is  luffident  to 
tniuport  us,  for  some  few  moments,  from 
the  scene  of  duUer  thinn  around.  But, 
when  we  tread  on  the  sou  itself, — ^wheii,  as 
Cicero  says,  speddng  of  Athens,  <<  Quocun- 
que  ingiedimur,  in  aliquam  historiam  vesti- 
gium ponimus,**— all  which  history  has  made 
dear  to  us  is  renewed  to  our  rery  eyes. 
There  are  visionary  forms  around  us,  wnich 
make  tibe  land  on  which  we  tread,  not  the 
country  that  is,  but  the  country  that  has 
oeen.  We  see  agaui  the  very  groves  of 
Aeademus; 

«'  And  PImU/§  wir 
Sfemt  htlf-MMrglQg  frmn  his  olive  bowcn. 
To  KMther  raund  nim  all  Um  Atbenian  Sons 
orWiadom.* 

**  Tanta  vis  admonitionis  est  m  locis,* 
says  Ciceto^  in  a  passage  of  his  wotk  De 
Sin&ut,  in  whadk  he  dncribes  the  peculiar 
vividness  of  our  conceptions,  on  the  actual 
view  of  scenes,  ennobled  by  the  residence  of 
those  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  re< 
vere,— **  NaturAne  nobis  datum  dicam,  an 
enwe  quodam,  ut  cum  em  loca  videamus,  in 
quibus  memorii  dignoa  viros  acceperimus 
multikm  esse  versatoa,  magis  moveamur, 
i  siquando  eorum  ipsoivm  aut  httB.  an- 
nus aut  scriptum  aliqood  le(j|amu8?  Velut 
ego  nunc  moveor.  Venit  enun  mihi  Pla^ 
tonis  in  mentem,  quem  aooepimus  primum 
hie  disputare  solitum ;  ci^us  etiam  illi  hor- 
tuli  propinqui,  non  memoriam  solium  mihi 
afferunt,  sed  ipsum  videntur  in  conspectii 
meo  hie  ponere.  Hie  Speusipnus, — hie 
Xenocrato, — hie  ejus  auditor  Polemo,  cu* 
jus  ipsa  ilia  sessio  fuit  quam  videamus.*** 

After  these  observations  of  Cicero,  at  a 
time  when  Greece  was  to  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  land  of  former  greatness,  which 
his  own  country  now  u  to  us,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  you  to  compare  with  the  impres- 
sion, thus  described  by  lum,  the  impression  as 
described  by  one  of  our  own  contemporaries, 
after  an  bterval  of  so  many  ages.  I  shall 
quote  to  you,  therefore,  a  few  passages  of  a 
Letter,  written  from  Athens,  by  the  very  in- 
genious French  poet,  the  Abb6  de  Lille, 
who  visited  Greece  in  company  with  his 
friend  M.  de  Choiseul,  the  ambanador  from 
France  to  Constantinople. 

**  At  length,**  says  he,  **  we  were  forced 
to  lie  to,  l^  a  contrary  wind,  if  I  can  call 
that  a  contrary  wind,  wludi  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  beholding  Athens. 

« I  shall  not  endnvour  to  express  to  vou  the 
pleasure  which  I  felt,  on  setting  my  foot  on 
that  celebrated  land.  I  could  have  wept  for 
joy.  I  saw,  at*  last,  what  I  had  only  read 
before.     I  recognised  every  thing  which  I 


had  known  from  my  infiuicy ; — all  was  at 
once  £uniliar  to  me  and  new.  What  was  my 
emotion  on  seeing  the  first  monument  oi 
that  city,  whidi  is  destined  to  be  for  ever  in- 
teresting! 

**  I  gazed  and  gased  again,  as  if  my  eyes 
could  never  be  weary,  on  those  magnificent 
columns  of  the  finest  Parian  marble,  inter- 
estinff  by  their  own  beauty, — bv  that  of  the 
temples  which  they  adorned, — ^by  the  glori- 
ous ages  which  they  recal  to  memo^,  and 
by  their  eternal  mfluence,  as  the  standard  of 
good  and  bad  taste,  in  every  nation  and  age 
that  for  ever  will  be  striving  to  imitate  their 
noble  proportions.  I  passed  from  one  to 
the  other, — I  touched  them, — ^I  measured 
them,  with  insatiable  avidity.  In  vain  were 
they  Ming  to  ruins ; — I  could  not  hinder 
myself  from  looking  on  them  as  imperisha- 
ble,— I  believed  tnat  I  was  making  the  for- 
tune of  mv  name,  in  engraving  it  on  their 
marble.    !But,  too  soon,  I  perceived  with 

S'lef  my  illusion.  These  precious  remains 
ve  more  than  one  enemy;  and,  of  their 
enemies,  Time  is  far  from  being  the  most 
terrible.     The  barbarous  ignorance  of  the 
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beautiful  columns  whidi  I  mentioned  to  you. 
An  ornament  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was 
about  to  adorn  his  Haram.  The  Temple 
of  Minerva,  the  finest  work  of  antiquity, — 
the  magnificence  of  which  was  so  ruinous  to 
Pericles,  is  inclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  citadel, 
constructed  partly  at  its  expense.  We 
mounted  to  it  by  steps,  composed  of  its  pre- 
cious fragments,  treading  under  foot  the 
sculptures  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  I  felt 
as  if  to  tread  on  them  was  to  be  an  accom- 
plice  in  the  profrnation,  and  I  avoided  them 
as  carefully  as  I  could,  shrinking  badL  al- 
most involuntarily  wherever  I  set  my  foot. 

«  There  are  still  to  be  seen  seventeen 
beautiful  columns,  the  remains  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten,  which  supported  what  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Adrian.  Be- 
fore these  is  a  threshing-floor,  paved  with  iti 
magnificent  fragments.  Between  two  of 
these  piUars,  a  Greek  hermit  had  made  his 
dwellmg  a  few  years  back,  to  live  and  die 
there, — more  proud  of  the  homage  dT  the 
populace  who  fed  him,  than  Themistodes  of 
the  acclamations  of  Greece.  These  de- 
tached columns  exdte  a  sort  of  pity,  even 
by  their  magnificence.  I  asked  wfao  it  was 
who  had  mutilated  them,  for  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  time.  I  was 
told  that  they  had  been  broken  down  for 
making  mortar.     I  wept  with  very  rage. 

"  Everywhere  through  the  city  is  there 
the  same  cause  for  grief;  not  a  tlireshdd  of 
a  door, — not  a  step  of  a  stur,  whidi  is  not 
a  fragment  of  ancient  marble,  torn  by  force 
from  some  monument, — the  whole  one  mix« 


'•  ShaU  I  tell  vou  all  the  foUy  of  the  ._ 
tioDB  which  I  felt?  At  the  moment  when  I 
entered  Athens,  afanost  palpitating,  die  least 
relics  of  it  appeared  sacied.  You  know  the 
■toiy  of  the  savage  who  had  never  seen  any 
pebbles.  I  did  mie  him:  I  filled  first  the 
podcets  of  mj  coat,  then  the  pockets  of  my 
waistcoat,  with  bits  of  sculptured  marble ; 
■nd  then,  like  the  savage,  but  with  how 
much  more  regret !  I  threw  them  all  away.** 
I  most  not  extend  any  further,  however, 
s  quotation  which  is  already  too  long.  Some 
of  the  actions  described,--the  prostrations, 
the  tears,  the  kisses,  may  ^pear  a  little  be- 
yond the  sageness  of  British  enthusiasm. 
But  the  picture  is  not  the  less  striking  for 
that  air  of  national  emotion  which  runs 
through  it^ — an  emotion  which  harmonizes 
BO  well  with  the  quick  feelings  of  that  peo- 
ple, by  the  remembruiGe  of  whom  it  was 
kindled,  and  which  makes  the  visitor  seem 
almost  a  native  of  the  very  soil  which  he  de- 
Bcribes. 

Even  to  the  sober  temperance  of  our  en- 
thunasm,  however,  such  a  spectacle  as  that 
of  Athens  would  be  a  little  dangerous.  We 
may  think  of  it  calmly,  we  ma^  read  of  it 
calmly.  But  he  must  be  cold  mdeed,  who 
could  set  his  foot  on  the  very  soil,  or  see  but 
a  single  column  of  all  those  ruins  of  which 
be  had  calmly  read  and  thought,  without 
some  feelings  that  might  have  appeared  ex- 
tnvagant,  even  to  himself,  if  desaibed  as  the 
feel^gB  of  any  Other  bemg. 
^  In  sudi  circumstances,  the  Genius  of  an^ 
^cnt  Greece  himself  mi^t  almost  seem  pre- 
'^t  to  a  poetic  mind,  like  that  which, 
^^^nned  by  tne  mere  imasss  of  her  departed 
S^ioiy,  coiud  so  beandfully  mvoke  his  de- 


*'  Genius  or  Attdent  Gteeece !  whow  faiUifttI  itqii, 
W«U  pbaied*  1  follow  through  th«  Mcred  paths 
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orNstamtMl  atikimett 

OfaUharoie  deeds  and  lUritariiwl 

Danend,  propitious,  to  ray  fkToui'deTa 

Such  in  thy  iniaD.  thy  wann  exalted  air. 

As  when  the  Peraaa  tyiaat,  foird  and  atnnff 

With  shame  and  desperation,  hid  his  tuiT 

Among  the  herd  of  sabfaps  andorUnos, 

And  at  the  UghUiii«  of  thy  Uftad  spour, 

Croueh'd  like  a  sfaive !— Bibv  all  thy  martial  spoils 

Thy  pabns,  thy  kuireb*  thy  trtamphal  soap. 

Thy  miUing  hand  of  arts,  Oiy  codlika  sins 

Of  eivU  wiSom,  thy  horaie  youUt 

Wvmfttmi  the  schools  or  alonr.    Guide  my  way 

Through  fair  Lyvenoifk  walk,  the  grena  rstiaau 

Of  Academua,  and  the  thymy  vale^ 

Where  oft  enchanted  witn  Soeratic  sounds, 

llissos  miro  devolTed  his  tunaftil  stream 

In  gentler  murmoTh    From  the  Woomtng  stiw 

Of  these  anspicious  fleUs.  may  I,  unUamcd, 

Transptentsona  living  Mosscms,  to  adora 

My  nativa  dime  s— while,  te  above  the  mead 

Of  Fancy^  toll*  aspirl^  I  imlock 

The  sprtagsofancIentWisdom  I  while  I  jobi 

Thy  name  thrioa  hoooui'd  1  with  the  immortal 
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tnre  of  meanness  and  magnificence,^ — a  wret- 
ched rafter  of  fir  resting,  mahaps,  on  co- 
lumns that  had  supported  the  Temple  of  a 
God. 

''  With  what  a  mixture  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure did  I  see  everywhere,  some  portion  of  an 
inacripcioiiy  perhaps  the  epitaph  of  a  great 
man,^ — an  arm, — a  foot  that  mffat  have  be- 
bnged  to  a  Venus  or  a  Mmorva,  fixed 
among  common  stones,  in  a  common  wall ! 
I  perceived,  in  a  court,  a  maiUe  fountain, — 
I  entered  to  tske  a  nearer  view, — ^It  had 
been  formerly  a  magnificent  tomb,  adoned 
with  the  finest  sculpture, — I  threw  myself 
prostrate  before  it,  and  kissed  the  tomb.  In 
the  heedlessness  of  mT  adorstion  I  overtom- 
ed  the  pitcher  of  a  child  who  was  laoghing 

at  my  strange  behaviour.    From  laughter  he      orNatnrcT-whiletomyeompatriotyoufh 
passed  to  tears  and  cnes,-«l  had  nothing  on      I  point  the  high  example  of  thy  sons, 
metoiqypeaaehimvvithsandHeaveiML^     And  tune  to  Xuic  themm  the  iitish  iyre.-t 
when  he  would  have  been  comforted,  if  my      It  is  this  peculiar  tendency  of  oljects  of 
Tuiksy  good  souls,  had  not  threatened  to  beat  perceptkm,  to  throw  a  brighter  ookmriii 

die  ideas  they  suggest,  that  gives  the  chief 
value  to  die  monuments  of  national  gratitude. 
The  conquest  of  die  Roman  gen^s  must 
have  been  known  to  all  the  citizens  of  Rome; 
but  it  was  m  the  triumphal  procession  to  the 
Oq>itol  they  must  have  felt  most  proudly  the 
grandeur  of  the  Republic^  and  the  honour  of 
the  individual  victor ;  and  must  have  caught 
that  emulation,  which  was  to  lead  them  after- 
wards through  fields  of  equal  danger,  to  as* 
cend  the  same  glorious  car.  Themistoeles, 
we  are  told,  oodd  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
the  trophies  of  another  distinguished  chief; 
and  it  was  thus,  perfaq>s,  that  the  victoiy  of 
Marathon,  in  the  combat  of  a  later  period, 
again  delivered  Greece.  The  trophy,  die 
obelisk,  the  triumphal  arch,  wpuld,  indeed, 
be  of  little  interest,  if  they  were  only  to  recal 
to  us  the  names  and  dates  of  the  actions  they 
commemorate ;  but,  while  they  record  past 
honours,  they  are,  in  truth,  the  presages, 
and  more  thaoi  presages  of  honours  to  come. 
In  Sparta,  an  oration,  was  every  year  pro- 
nounced on  the  tomb  of  Leonidas.  Is  it  pos^ 
sible  to  suppose,  that,  in  such  a  scene,  and 
with  sudi  an  object  before  them,  the  orator, 
and  the  assembleid  nation  who  listened  to  him, 
felt  no  deeper  emotion  than  they  would  have  i 
done,  if  the  nme  lanraige  had  been  address-  / 
ed  from  any  other  place,  unconnected  vrith  I 
so  sacred  a  remembrance  ?  '*  To  abstract 
the  mind,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  passa^ 
which  has  become  almost  trite  from  frequent 
quotation,  and  which  is  strongly  maiked  with 
all  the  peculiarities  ofhis  styl^--.«  to  abstract 


*  Fancy's  plumei  Orlg. 

t  Pleasures  of  ImagtaiSdon,  v.  M7-«M,  with  the  ex. 
duaion  of  ▼.  571— 6*29 1  and  the  snfattitution,  iVom  the 
flcoond  fonn  of  tbapoem,  (B.  I.  v.  707^)  of  **  hid 
hbAMW,''te.to  <' Kii«s,''instBad  of 

"gnash«l  his  teeth 
To  ree  thee  rend  the  nagcanta  of  fiia  thronc.'*«*v. 
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the  mind  from  i&  local  emodon  would  be  im- 
possible, if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would 
be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever 
withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses, 
.^-whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future,  predominate  over  the  present, — 
advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinkuig  beings. 
Far  from  me  and  from  mv  friends,"  he 
continues, "  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may 
conduct  us,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  over 
any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wis- 
dom, bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little 
to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  orwhoee 
piety  would  not  grow  wurmer  among  the 
ruins  of  lona.'** 

When  Antony,  in  his  funeral  eulogium  of 
Caorar,  uncovered  the  body  before  the  peo- 
ple, he  knew  well  what  powerful  persuasion 
the  wounds  which  he  pomted  out  would  give 
to  hb  oratory.  It  hn  been  well  remarked, 
**  that  never  had  funeral  eloquence  so  power- 
ful an  impression,  lor  it  prepared  the  shnrery 
of  twenty  nations.  The  dead  body  of  L»- 
cretia  hsid  freed  Rome  from  the  fetters  of  its 
tyivntB, — the  dead  body  of  Cesar  festened  on 
it  ogain  its  chains.** 

"  This  influence  of  perceptible  objects  in 
Awakening  associated  thoughts  and  associated 
feelivigs,**  says  Mr.  Stewart,  ''seems  to  arise, 
in  a  great  measure  from  their  pern 
ation  as  exciting  or  suggesting  cai 
a  train  of  thought  takes  its  rise  from  any  ideaor 
conception,  the  first  idea  soon  disappears,  and 
a  series  of  others  succeeds,  which  are  gradual- 
ly less  and  less  related  to  that  with  which  the 
train  commenced ;  but,  in  the  case  of  percep- 
tion, the  exciting  cause  remains  steadilv  before 
us  \  and  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have 
any  relation  to  it  crowd  into  the  mind  in  rapid 
succession ;  strengtheningeach  other's  efiects, 
and  all  conspiring  in  the  same  general  im- 
pression. **! 

This  explanation  of  a  veiystriking  phen< 
enon  is  simple  and  beautiful ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  it  is  not 
eveiy  object  of  nerc^tion  whidi  renders  the 
trains  of  ideas  tnat  succeed  it  more  vivid,  but 
onl^  such  objects  as  are,  in  themselves,  inter- 
estmg ;  and,  therefore,  lead  the  mind  to  dwell 
on  them,  giving  that  time^  ^erefore,  which 
Mr.  Stewart  supposes  to  be  necessary  for 
gathering  and  bnnging  Ibrward  the  crowd  of 
associate  ideas  which  conspire  in  heightening 
ihe  particuUff  emotion.  The  sight  of  any 
thing  indifferent  tons  maysuggest  various  con- 
ceptions, without  any  peculiar  liveliness  of  the 
conceptions  suggested.  In  the  instance  of 
the  pewter  spoon,  so  patheticaUy  related  by 
Captain  King — cm  instance,  I  may  rei 


by  the  way,  which  shows  how  much  it  is  in 
tine  power  of  drcumstances  to  give  interest 
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and  even  a  species  of  dignity  to  the  most 
vulgar  obiect--there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
ofitoi  before  the  disooveiy  of  it,  innumerable 
djjectB,  fanuliar  to  all  the  crew,  must  have 
bronght  their  distant  home  to  their  remem- 
brance.  But  such  a  spoon,  found  in  a  ooun- 
try  so  distBiit,  must  have  been  an  object  of 
astonishment;  and  the  importance,  which 
the  surprise  at  the  discovery  gave  to  it,  must 
have  eaused  them  to  dwell  on  it,  till  it  awak- 
ened all  those  tender  remembrances,  which 
an  olgeci  more  fiuniliar,  and  thcrefbfe  less 
interesting,  would  have  friled  to  excke. 

Just,  however,  as  I  ecmceive  Mr.  Stew- 
art's explanation  to  be,  to  the  whole  extent 
to  whidi  the  ciicumstBnoes  assigned  by  him 
can  operate,  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  that  there 
is  another  circumstance  wliidi  concurs  very 
fofcibly  in  the  effect,  and  is  probably  the  t  hief 
sooice  of  the  vivid  emotion.  That  there  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  permanence 
of  the  object  of  perception  concerned  in  giv- 
ing additional  liveliness  Co  the  ideas  it  suggests, 
is,  I  think,  e^rident  from  this,  that,  when  the 
extenial  object  is  very  interesting,  it  prodncea 
a  consklerable  efEect,*  before  the  permanencs 
can  have  operated  so  far  as  to  have  collected 
and  condensed,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  any 
very  considerable  number  of  ideas.  Alter 
the  first  impulse  of  emotion,  indeed,  the  aong- 
er  the  object  continues  present,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  number  of  associate  tlumghts 
and  fe^ngs, — all,  as  Mr.  Stewart  says, 
enpthening  each  other's  effects,  and  idl 
conspinng  in  me  same  general  impression,** 
the  more  lively  of  course,  or,  at  feast,  the 
more  permanent  must  the  emotion  beoome. 
Yet  still  the  first  burst  of  feelkig,  almost  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  perception,  remains 
unexplained.  To  a  woman  of  fively  sensi- 
bility, who,  alter  many  years  of  happy  wed- 
lock, ha5>  been  deprived  by  death  of  the  fiither 
of  her  children,  and  wno  has  learned,  at 
length,  that  sort  of  tender  resignation  which 
time  alone  inspires,  so  as  to  think  of  his  me- 
mory not  indeed  without  sorrow,  but  witli  i 
sort  of  tranquil  sadness, — to  such  a  persoui 
the  discovery  of  a  letter,  a  book,  a  drawing, 
or  any  other  trifling  and  unexpected  memori- 
al, is  sufficient  to  fill  the  eyes  and  the  heart 
witii  instant  and  overwhelming  emotion.  It 
is  probable  that  Captain  Kmg  had  ofiten 
thought,  for  a  longer  time  together,  of  Bri- 
tain, and  had  thus  gathered  in  his  imagination 
more  circumstances  oonnectefi  with  his  home, 
than  at  the  moment  when  he  began  to  be 
poweriolly  affioEted  by  the  sight  of  &e  spoon, 
beside  the  mere  pennanenoe,  therefore,  of 
objects  of  pcroep^n,  there  must  be  some 
[>dier  cireumstanoe  of  influence  whidi  pKs 
bedes  the  effects  of  the  permanence,  and  pro- 
|>ably  continues  to  augment  it 

This  additional  circumstance  appears  tome 
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to  be  the  foUowins: :  When  any  object  of 
perception  is  so  mteresting  as  to  lead  us 
to  pause  in  oonsidering  it,  the  associate  feeU 
ingps  which  it  suggests  aie  not  consecutive 
merely  to  the  perception  ;  but,  as  the  percep- 
tion is  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  they 
coexist  and  are  mingled  with  it,  so  as  to  form 
with  it  one  complex  feeling.  With  the  per- 
.  eeption,  hovrever,  is  of  course  combined  the 
belief  ik  the  actual  external  reality  of  its  ob- 
ject ;  and  this  feeling  of  reality  being  a  jMut 
of  that  complex  whole,  of  which  the  coexist- 
ing associate  ideas  are  also  oonstitiient  parts, 
mingles  with  them  all,  soas,  when  the  jna> 
ginary  part  readily  harmonixes  with  the  reid, 
to  diffuse  over  the  whde,  which  is  felt  as  if 
one  scene  or  group,  a  sort  of  feint  temporary 
impression  of  reah^.  In  such  a  j>roce8s,  the 
illusive  impression  of  reality,  which  the  per- 
ception communicates  to  the  coexisting  as- 
sociate ideas,  must  of  course  be  greater  in 
pTOMftion  as  the  perception  is  itself  more 
lively ;  and  in  proportion,  too,  as  by  the  in- 
terest which  it  excites,  it  leads  the  mind  to 
dweUon  it  longer  so  as  to  produce  that  height- 
ened efieet  of  emotion,  so  justlv  ascribed  by 
Mr.  Stewart  to  the  groups  of  kindred  ideas 
and  feelings.  Yet,  independently  of  the  in- 
fluence of  these  groups,  as  a  number  of  con- 
ceptions, the  mere  illusion  produced  by  the 
muigling  reality  of  the  perception,  with  which 
they  blond  and  harmonize,  may,  of  itself,  in 
▼ery  interesting  cases,  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
ocmuc  for  that  sodden  bur^t  of  overpowering 
exDotion,  which,  otherwise^  it  would  be  so 
difficult  to  explain. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the 
illusion  remains  very  long.     On  the  contrary, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every 
moment  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  unre- 
^ty  of  what  is  mmly  conceived  recurs,  and 
the  whole  which  seemed  to  exist  before  us 
vanishes  again  and  is  lost ;  but  almost  every 
moment,  likewise,  the  illnsk>n  itself  recurs,  by 
the  mere  coexistence  of  the  perception  of  the 
ml  object  widi  the  unreal,  but  harmonizing 
conceptions.     That  the  illusion  is  frequent- 
ly broken,  however,  and  the  feelinpr  of  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  beloved  objects  re- 
newed and  lost  in  rapid  succession,  is  &r  from 
^'ii^Kvourable  to  the  violence  of  the  emotion 
^ch  it  produces ;  since  innnmenble  fects 
*how  that  the  mind  is  never  so  readily  moved 
to  extreme  emotion  as  when  it  fluctuates  be- 
^cen  two  opposite  feelrags.     In  the  sndden 
"^•"jtions  of  joy  and  grief,  hope  and  fear, 
confiding  love  and  jeabusy,  the  agitation  of 
^  seems  not  to  lessen  the  violence  of  the 
other,  but  to  oomnvriicate  to  it,  in  addition, 
\     ^^"^  portion  of  its  own  violence.    Hence 
^  »«ppeiis,  that  eyes  which  can  retain  their 
v^'^^th  Arm  and  inflexible  patience,  un- 
^^  °;«  pressure  of  any  festing  afittction,  dis- 
oive  instantly  into  the  very  softness  of  sor- 
^*  not  on  any  increase  of  misery,  but  on 


the  sudden  impulse  of  some  unexpected 
joy.  The  agitation  of  an  interesting  allu- 
sion, therefore,  rapidly  conceived  and  ra*- 
pidly  dispelled,  is  the  very  state  which, 
from  our  laiowledg|e  of  the  analogous  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  might  be  supposed  the  most 
likely  to  produce  an  overflow  of  any  tender 
emotion. 

I  have  already  stated  the  general  mode  in 
which  I  conceive  perception  to  give  pecu- 
liar vividness  to  the  associate  feeliqgs  whidi 
it  suggtets. 

The  general  doctrine,  however,  ^vill  per- 
baps  be  best  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of 
what  takes  place  in  a  particuhr  instance. 
When  the  Swiss  is  at  a  distance  from  his 
country,  some  accidental  image,  in  a  train  of 
though^  may  lead  him  in  fen^  to  his  native 
mountains;  but,  in  this  case,  the  ideas  of 
his  imagination  are  not  attached  to  any  thing 
external  and  permanent,  and  are,  therefore, 
comparatively  feint.  When,  however,  ha 
actually  hears,  in  all  the  vividness  of  external 
seiue,  the  soii^  of  his  home,  the  conception 
of  his  home  is  unmediatel^  excited,  and  con- 
tinues to  coexist  with  the  unpression  produc- 
ed by  the  well-know)|^air.  That  air,  however, 
is  not  a  faint  imagination,  but  a  reality.  It  is 
not  the  remembrance  of  a  perception,  but  is, 
in  truth,  the  very  same  perception  which  one* 
formed  a  part  of  his  complicated  sensations 
when  the songwaswarbledalong his  valley,and 
the  valley  and  the  song  were  together  present 
to  his  eye  and  ear.  That  actual  song,  and  not 
the  perception  indeed,  but  the  conception  of 
the  valley,  are  now  again  present  to  his 
mind:  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  the  reality  of  the  song,  as  actually 
coexisting  and  blending  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  scene,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  often  been  mingled  when  both 
were  real,  should  communicate  to  it,  in  the 
momentary  illusion,  a  portion  of  its  own  vi- 
vidness. 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  the 
influence  which  we  are  at  present  consider- 
ing, related  bv  the  late  Dr.  Rush  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  volume  which  he  published 
of  his  Introductory  Lectures.  "  During  the 
time  I  passed  at  a  country-school  in  Cecil 
County,  ifi  Marvland,**  says  this  ingenious 
and  amiable  meoical  philosopher,  "I  often 
went,  on  a  holiday,  with  my  schoolmates,  to 
see  an  ea|[^e*8  nest,  upon  the  summit  of  a  «lead 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  dur- 
ing tibe  time  of  the  incubation  of  that  bird. 
The  daughter  of  the  fermer  in  whose  field 
this  tree  stood,  and  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted, married,  and  settled  in  this  city 
about  forty  years  agow  In  our  oocasional  in- 
terviews, we  now  and  then  spOke  of  the  in* 
nocent  haunts  and  rural  pleasures  of  our 
youth,  and,  among  other  things,  of  the  eagle*s 
nest  in  her  &ther*s  field.  A  few  years  ago 
I  was  called  to  visit  this  woman  when  she 
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was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  a  typhus  fever. 
Upon  entering  her  room,  I  caught  her  eye, 
and,  with  a  cheerful  tone  of  votoe,  said  only, 
The  eagk's  netL  She  seized  my  hand,  with- 
out being  able  to  speak,  and  discovered  strong 
emotions  of  pleasure  in  her  countenance,  pro- 
bably from  a  sudden  association  of  all  her 
early  domestic  connexions  and  ^oyments 
with  the  words  I  had  uttered.  From  that 
time  she  began  to  recover.  She  is  now  liv- 
ing, and  seldom  fiuls,  when  we  meet,  to  sa- 
lute me  with  the  echo  of  the  <  eagle's 
nesf*** 

In  this  very  striking  case,  according  to  the 
theorv  which  I  have  stated  to  you,  it  was 
not,  I  conceive,  the  mere  remembrance  of  the 
nest,  and  of  her  early  enjoyments,  that  pro- 
duced the  excitement  of  lively  feeling  so  de- 
lightful at  the  moment,  and  so  salutary  in  its 
seeming  consequences.  This  mere  remem- 
brance might  have  been  produced  by  the 
same  words,  uttered  in  any  tone,  by  any 
speaker.  But,  if  the  suggestion  had  arisen 
from  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  how  very  differ- 
ent, we  have  every  reaaon  to  suppose,  would 
the  effect  have  been,  to  the  mind  in  which 
the  images  were  awaluned !  It  was  the  pre- 
sence of  him,  who  had  been  her  compamon, 
in  the  years,  and  scenes,  and  pleasure  recall- 
ed, that  made  the  remembrance,  for  the  time, 
something  more  than  mere  imagination, — his 
felt  reality  as  a  part  of  the  former  whole,  all 
present  to  her  mind, — a  reality,  the  illusive 
effects  of  which  were  probably  aided  in  a  high 
degree  by  the  cheerful  tone  that  hannonisied 
with  the  images  excited,  when  a  aadder  or 
more  serious  tone  would  perhaps  have  dis- 
solved or  lessened  the  illusion.  The  friend 
of  her  youth  was  present,  while  some  of  the 
most  interesting  events  of  her  youth,  of  which 
his  presence  and  cheerful  voice  formed  a 
part,  were  suddenly  brought  before  her;  and 
It  is  not  wonderfiil,  thcarefore,  that,  in  the 
sudden  happiness  of  the  remembrance,  ^e 
whole,  for  the  moment,  should  have  seemed 
present  with  him. 

"  A  house,  a  fiirm,  a  fruit-tree,  and  a  clas- 
sical book,"  sa^  the  same  writer,  <<have  ottesa 
carried  the  mind  back  to  the  innocent  and 
delightful  scenes  of  a  country  school  A  pe* 
culiar  colour  in  dress,  a  tune,  and  a  line  of 
poetry,  have  often  revived  tlie  raptures  of 
courtship  j^  while  the  fife  and  the  drum  have 
renewed,  m  a  veteran  soldier,  the  transports 
of  his  youthful  victories  and  glory.  An  old 
native  African  obtamed  permission  from  his 
master,  some  years  m,  to  go  from  home,  in 
order  to  see  a  lion  that  was  conducted  as  a 
khow  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
moment  he  saw  him,  in  aptte  of  the  toipid 
habits  of  mind  and  body  contracted  by  mty 
years*  slavery,  he  was  Ixansported  with  joy. 


•  •  ^'5^:.   ^  ^  UttUtjr  of  •  KnowlMlM  of  tlie 
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which  he  vented  by  jumping,  dandng,  an^ 
loud  acdamations.  He  had  been  fiimiliar 
with  that  animal,  when  a  boy,  in  his  native 
country ;  and  £he  sight  of  him  suddenly  pour- 
ed upon  his  mind  die  recollection  of  ul  bis 
enjoyments,  from  liberty  and  domestic  en- 
desrments,  in  his  own  country,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life.**f 

In  these  cases,  in  like  manner,  I  conceive 
the  chief  influence  of  the  perception  to  have 
consisted  in  the  diffiisioa  of  its  own  felt  re- 
ality, over  the  associate  fediings  with  which 
it  continued  to  coexist  and  blend.  It  is  not 
the  mere  remembrsnce,  therefore,  of  the  mi- 
litary music,  to  which  he  marched,  in  days  of 
long  past  fiitigue,  or  peril  and  gloiy,  that  pro- 
duces in  the  veteran  the  vivid  emotion.  It 
must  be  the  very  sound  itsel£  The  drum, 
or  the  trumpet,  must  be  heard  by  him,  so  as 
to  restore  to  him  the  past,  as  if  present 
again  widi  all  the  lively  feelings  of  other 
years ; — ^while  every  other  moment,  breaking 
the  charm,  and  convincing  him  of  the  unre- 
idity  of  the  scenes  and  persons  that  are  only 
imagined,  gives  a  melancholy  tenderness  to 
the  pleasure,  as  if  the  objects  of  it  were  al- 
ternately recovered  and  lost.  The  tumultu- 
ous emotions  of  the  old  negro  did,  indeed, 
arise,  as  Dr.  Rush  savs,  from  the  sudden 
pouring  on  his  mind  of  c»riy  and  delightful 
remembrances,  but  not,  as  he  supposes,  from 
this  alone;  since  these  very  remembrances 
had  probably  recurred  innumerable  times 
when  the  emotion  was  &r  weaker.  It  was 
because  the  lion,  with  the  sight  of  which  the 
African  had  been  familiar  in  his.youth,  and 
wluch,  aflter  so  long  and  so  sad  an  interval, 
brought  before  him  again,  by  suggestion,  the 
woods  or  the  wastes  of  his  native  land,-^ 
was  a  living  thing  truly  existing  before  him, 
— a  part  of  that  complex  group  of  images 
whidi  formed  the  conception  of  the  land  of 
his  birth,  of  his  parental  home,  of  his  eaify 
friendsh^  of  his  freedom;  and,  as  itself 
real,  shedding,  in  some  measure  a  part  of  its 
own  reality  on  the  other  images  that  co-ex- 
isted with  it.  It  seems  probable,  even  that 
the  strong  emotion  of  terror,  or  of  adventur- 
ous  daring,  whidi,  in  his  own  Umd,  had  been 
axdted  by  the  presence  of  that  migh^  ani- 
mal,  and  which  the  mere  sight  of  the  for- 
midable object  could  scarcely  fail  to  awaken 
again,  in  some  slight  degree,  by  the  influence 
of  mere  association, — ^would  tend  very  power- 
fully to  increase  the  influence  of  the  mere  re- 
ality, by  the  additional  liveliness  which  it 
would  give  to  the  harmonizing  parts  of  the 
remembered  scene.  '-v 

It  mav  pcshaps  be  thousht,  that,  in  sup.] 
posmg  this  diffusion  of  the  feeling  ci  external/ 
reality, — from  an  olgect  perceived,  to  the 
suggMted  conceptions  that  co-exist  with  it,— i 
I  assume  more^  m  the  present  case,  than  any 
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analoKOiv  Dhenomena  justify.  To  those, 
however,  wnoare  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  vinon, — as  explained  to  you  in  former  Lec- 
tures,— ^it  most  on  tne  contrary  appear,  that 
the  explanation  takes  for  granted  nothing 
more,  than  the  possihility  of  that  which  must 
be  allowed  to  tidce  place,  during  almost  every 
moment  of  our  waking  hours,  in  by  &r  the 
mostunportant  class  of  our  perceptions.  All, 
which  we  see  by  the  eye,  even  if  'superficial 
extension  be  truly  seen  by  it,  is  a  mere  ex- 
panse of  light,  various  peniaps  in  tint,  more 


or  less  brilliant,  and  more  or  less  extended^  would  have  produced. 


It  is  by  the  8iw;gestion  and  combination  of 


tant  difference  in  our  suggestions,  aoooiding 
as  they  anse  from  the  perception  of  objects 
really  existiiig  without,  or  from  those  mere 
conceptions  of  oljects,  wliich  form  a  part  of 
our  trains  of  fimcy.  I  quoted  to  you  some 
ingenious  remarks  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  difference,  by  the  longer  duration  of 
the  perception,  whidi  allows  more  thoughts 
and  feelings,  in  unison  with  it,  to  mingle  to- 
gether, and  thus  to  heighten,  by  combina- 
tion, the  emotion,  whidi  each,  separately. 


the  associate  idaa  of  another  sense,  that  we  greater  permanency  of  our  perceptions,  than 


seem  to  perceive  longitudinal  distance,  and 


all  the  figures  which  depend  on  it.  Yet  the  giving  room  for  the  co-existence  of  various 
associate  ideas,  which  are  of  course  only  ima-^Iative  feelings, — ^there  can  be  no  doubt, 
ginary,  and  the  real  sensations,  are  S(^  blend- 
ed in  our  mind,  that  we  ascribe  external  re- 
fdity  equalfy  to  both  parts  of  the  complex 
whole.  We  do  not  see,  and  remember,  or 
infer ;  but  the  sig^t,  and  the  mere  remem- 
brance, or  inference,  form,  as  it  were,  one 
common  and  equal  sensation,  which  we  term 
visioH.  The  diflusion,  of  which  I  spoke,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  communication  of  the 
feeling  of  reality  from  an  object  of  percep- 
tion to  conceptions  suggested  by  it,  and  con- 
tinuing to  co-exist  with  the  direct  perception, 
here  unquestionably  takes  place, — and  takes 
place  at  every  moment  of  vision.  When 
I  suppose,  therefore,  the  Swiss,  on  hearing 
the  fiuniliar  son^  of  his  n4tive  cottage,  to 
spread  over  the  image  of  his  cottage  that  re- 
ality, which  is  actually  felt  in  the  song,  I  sup- 
pose anlr  an  operation,  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  witn  that  which  took  place,  as  often  as 
the  cottage  itself  was  a  real  object  of  his  sight. 
It  is  l^  a  similar  operation,  that  the  su^ 
perstitious,  in  twiliffht,  incorporate  their  fears 
with  the  objects  which  they  dimly  perceive, 
till  the  whole,  thus  compounded,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  external  reality.  The 
moamngs  of  the  wind  are  the  voice  of  a  spi- 
rit, to  which  thdr  apprehension  readily  in- 
vents a  language ;  and  the  white  sheet,  or 
other  shadowy  outline,  gives  a  sort  of  per- 
manent and  terrifying  body  to  the  spectres 
of  their  own  mind.  It  is  imagination,  in- 
deed, still ; — but  it  is  imagination  oombmed 

H^ith  perception,  and  readily  harmonizing 
Xynth  it ;  and  the  spectral  forms  and  voices 

^  ^seem  tnily  to  exist,  because  there  are  forms 
which  are  truly  seen,  and  sounds  which  are 
truly  heud. 


V. 


LECTUKE  XXXIX. 

THB  DB6BES  OF  LIVELINESS  OF  THE  SUGGEST- 
INO  FEELINGS  AFFECTS  THAT  OF  THE  FEEL- 
INGS SCOGE8TED.— ON  THE  TIBTUAL  CO- 
EaOSTENCE  OF  FBEUN08. 

Gentlemen,  m^  last  Lecture  was  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  a  very  hnpor  • 


Of  the  very  powerful  influence  which  the 


of  our  mere  conceptions,  must  have, — ^by 


But,  as  the  emotion  is,  in  many  cases,  al- 
most instantaneous, — so  rapid  at  least,  that, 
if  the  difference  of  time  were  all,  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  distinguished  the  ef- 
fect of  the  perception  from  that  of  the  con- 
ception, the  mere  remembrance  of  the  ob- 
ject which  affects  us,  (being,  though  fugitive, 
at  leat  as  lasting  as  the  momentary  interval, 
between  the  primary  perception  and  the 
burst  of  feeling,;  might  equally  nave  produced 
the  overwhelming  tenderness  of  sorrow ;  it 
seemed  to  me  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  other  circumstance^  in  addition  to  that 
supposed  by  Mr.  Stewart 

This  circumstance,  which  I  conceived  to 
be  necessary  for  q^laming  fully  the  pheno- 
menon, I  represented  to  you  to  be  the  felt  re- 
alitv  of  the  olject  perceived,  as  co-existing 
and  blending  with  the  conception  that  har- 
monizes wit£  it,  and  thus  giving  to  the  whole 
complexgroup  the  temporary  illusion  of  re- 
ality. That  this  is  only  one  of  many  analo- 
gous phenomena, — ana,  indeed,  that  no 
tiimg  more  is  assumed,  in  the  explanation, 
than  must  be  allowed  truly  to  take  place,  at 
almost  every  moment  of  our  waking  hours, 
I  proved  to  you,  by  various  examples ; — par- 
ticulariy  by  the  example  of  vision, — in  which 
there  is  a  constant  extension  to  our  mere 
conceptions  of  that  external  reality,  which 
exists  only  in  a  part  of  the  complex  whole 
which  we  seem  to  perceive ; — the  foim 
which  we  give  to  the  bodies  seen  by  us,  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  as  much  an  object  of 
our  sidit,  as  their  colour,  being  the  suggest 
tion  of  our  memory  onlv,  and  as  imaginary^ 
in  relation  to  our  perapient  mind,  as  any 
other  conceptions,  which  any  other  percep- 
tions excite.  If,  indeed,  we  admit,  as  we 
cannot  but  admit,  that  we  do  not  see,  visu- 
ally, any  space,  larger  than  the  mere  plane 
of  tiie  nervous  expansion  in  the  eye — or  ra- 
ther, as  I  endeavoured  to  show  you  in  a  for- 
mer Lecture,  that  we  do  not  see  directiy 
and  originally  any  space  whatever — and  that, 
on  either  of  tnese  suppositions,  the  forms  and 
distances  which  we  perceive,  derive  all  their 
felt  present  reality,  from  the  reality  of  the 
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exisdng  sensation  of  colour  which  blends 
with  them, — ^it  Cfmnot  svBttAy  seem  a  very 
bold  assumption  te  suppose,  that  what  is 
thus  indisputably  true,  of  one  set  of  sensa- 
tions, when  co-existing  with  one  set  of  con- 
ceptions, may  be  true,  of  the  same  set  of 
sensations,  when  co-existing  with  another 
set  of  conceptions,  at  le&st  a»  vivid  as  the 
former. 

I  may  remark,  as  an  analogous  illustration 
of  this  tendency  of  the  mind  to  combine  the 
reality  of  perception  with  the  harmonizing 
conceptions  which  it  suggests,  and  with 
which  it  continues  to  blend,  that  an  effect  in 
some  degree  similar, — different,  indeed,  as 
might  be  supposed,  in  force,  but  analogous 
in  kind, — seems  to  take  place,  in  the  com- 
bination of  any  very  vivid  conception  with 
other  mere  conceptions,  when  these  two 
harmonize  and  unite  readily  as  a  complex 
whole.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  diflRusipnjQt  ^ 
the  vividness  of  tlig,Jffl£ .  j^Yi^£IfiETfuntnonn 
of  the  other.  TKe  more  vivid, — that  is  to 
j'say,  the  vmfk  nearly  approaching  to  the 


strength  of  reality,— the  one  conception  mav 
be,  the  more  fully  is  it  diffused  in  union  with 
the  other,  and  the  more  difficult,  conse- 
quently, does  it  become,  ta  regard  this  other 
as  separate  from  it,-<-so  difficult,  indeed,  in 
many  eases,  as  almost  to  resist  the  mflnence 
of  the  most  undoubting  speculative  belief. 
In  the  case  of  our  emotions^  the  very  nature 
of  which  is  to  throw  a  peculiar  vividness  on 
the  conceptions  that  harivonize  with  them, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  diffiision  of 
lively  feeling, — ^by  the  influence  of  which,  in 
hnpassioned  reverie,  our  conceptions,  that 
would  otherwise  be  comparatively  feint, 
sometimes  appear  to  us  more  truly  real  than 
fhe  objects  rrally  existing  without.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  effect  which 
our  emotions,  as  mere  lively  feelings  harmo- 
nizing with  certain  conceptions,  produce  in 
vivifying  those  conceptions  with  which  they 
harmonize,  should  be  produced,  in  some  de- 
gree, hj  our  conceptions ;  when  the^e,  too, 
as  feelmgs,  are  comparatively  livelv,  in  ctif- 
fusing  their  own  liveliness  over  the  Mnter 
conceptions  that  may  harmoniously  tning^e 
with  them.  When,  for  example,  by  the 
classical  studies  of  our  early  years,  our  minds 
have  become  almost  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  warrion  of  Greece  and  Trov,  as  with 
the  warriors  of  our  own  time,  ana  the  gates 
and  towers  of  Ilium  seem,  as  it  wiere,  to  be 
present  to  our  very  eyes, — if  we  strive  to 
think  of  the  Troad,  in  its  present  state  of 
desolation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  fdr  us  to 
conceive  it  as  it  is.  Our  uveHer  conception 
of  the  past  diffuses  itself  in  some  measure 
over  our  conception  of  the  present  scene ; 
and,  notwithstandii^  all  the  infomlation, 
which  we  have  received,  and  the  full  credit 
which  we  give  to  the  veracity  of  the  travel- 
lers from  whose  report  we  receive  it,  we 


still,  when  we  think  of  the  scene,  unagme 
on  it  at  least  some  vestiges  of  past  grandeur 
existing,  with  a  sort  of  shadowy  reality.  If 
we  were  on  the  very  spot,  our  eye  would 
still  look  in  vain  for  these,  as  if  the  monu- 
ments that  are  present  to  our  thought,  were 
necessarily  to  be  as  lasting  as  that  remem- 
brance of  t3iem  which  is  never  to  ftide ;  and 
there  can.be  no  question  that,  even  now, 
when  so  many  ages  have  intervened,  and 
when  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try admits  not  of  the  slightest  doubt,  we 
shoidd  feel,  from  moment  to  moment,  some 
portion  of  the  expectation,  and  in  no  slight 
degree,  the  disappointment  also,  which  Csesar 
must  have  felt,  in  that  visit  to  the  ancient 
seat  of  his  (ubled  ancestors,  of  which  the 
Poet  of  Pharsalia  has  given  so  picturesque  a 
narratHTe : — 

**  Circuit  exustae  nomen  memorabile  Trujc, 
M agnaque  Phoebei  qtuerk  vestigia  muri. 
Jam  silvas  stetilei  et  putret  robore  trund 
"^Assaraei  pressere  domoa,  et  templa  Deorum 
Jam  las&a  radice  tenent :— ac  tota  teguntur 
P^r^puna  dumetir;  etiam  periere  nane. 
Aapidt  Hesiones  scopulos,  ailvaaque  latmtis 
Anchise  thalamos ;— quo  judex  ftederit  aniro  i 
Unde  puer  taptus  ccelo ;— quo  yertice  Nais 
Lu«erit  Oenone;— 4iullum  est  sine  mnntne  aezum. 
Inscius  in  siooo  scrpentem  pulYere  rivum 
Trau&ierat,  qui  XaAthin  erat ;    flccurus  in  alto 
Gramhie  ponebat  greasus  :>-Phryx  inoola  manes 
Hectoreos  carcare  vetat.    Discussa  jaoebaat 
Saxa,  nee  ollius  faciem  servantia  sacri : — 
He«cea»,  mtmstrator  ait,  non  respieis  aras  ?"• 

The  difficulty  which  we  fed  in  this  case, 
in  ixaa^mng  the  absolute  desolation  of  the 
Troad,  Arises  from  the  greater  vividness  of 
our  conception  of  ancient  Troy,  than  of  our 
conception  of  the  scene  which  th^  same  spot 
now  presents, — a  vividness  which  almost  in- 
cessantly mingles  the  tn6te  lively  with  the 
fkinter  conceptaon,  in  spite  of  our  effort  to 
separate  them.  Our  calm  belief*  attends  the 
latter  of  diese  conceptions ;  but  there  is  an 
illusion  of  reality  attached  to  the  greater  vi- 
vidness of  the  former,  which  is  almost  every 
moment  mingling  witil  the  other ;  though  it 
is,  ev^ry  other'  moment,  overcome  by  the  op- 
posite belief,  which  is  too  strong  to  be  whol- 
ly subdued.  This  Constant  mingling  and  se- 
paration of  the  ts^,  forms  that  feeling  of 
perplexity  and  effort  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, in  attemptiUj^  to  consider,  for  any 
length  of  time,  die  Sbene  as  it  truly  is,  and 
as  we  truly  believe  it  to  be. 

To  lessen  this  feeling  of  effort,  as  if  by  a 
more  ready  transition,  nothing  is  so  effectual 
as  the  conception  of  that  state  of  decay  which 
is  intermediate  between  grandeur  and  abso- 
lute desolation. 

"  Aspiw  mnroiwa  molei.  y»tupm|ae  num. 
Obrutaque  horrenti  Tasta  theatra  aita  1 
Hcc  sunt  Roma.   Viden,  vdut  inaa  eadavcn  tantai 
Ndbtt  tfdinuripitebt  impeHosa  mbte.* 

"  See  the  wide  waste  of  alMevouiif^  yean  i 
Hd#  Rome  hier  own  aad  sepulchre  appears  1 


•  PhanaKa,  Ut>.  ix.  v.  96i— 979. 
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Virith  nodding  arches,  broken  tenipka  spread ! 
The  very  tombs  now  Tsnish  like  Uieir  dead. 
Perhaps,  by  its  own  mins  saycd  firom  flame, 
Sofloe  buried  mazble  bal^preMrves  a  name."* 

Home,  thus  in  ruins^  is  easily  conceived 
by  OS  ;  for  die  ruins,  is  their  magnificent  de- 
e^iy,  are  themselyes  a  yivid  picture  of  tint 
grandeur  of  which  we  haye  been  accustomed 
to  think.     Bat  Borne,  if  it  had  no  monu- 
ment of  art  remaining,  and  had  only  its  seren 
naked  hills  to  mark  its  ancient  site,  scarcely 
could  be  conceived  by  us  for  a  few  moments 
in  succession ;  its  former  grandeur  risang  on 
our  remembrance,  without  any  intermecoate 
conception  into  which  it  might  softly  fiide  | 
and  mingling,  therefore,  hs  own  entire  real- 
ity, as  vividly  conceived  by  us,  with  the 
&inter  conception  of  that  bare  soil  on  which 
all  its  miracles  of  splendour  arose. 
r      This  influence  of  our  meie  conceptions, 
I  however,    even  when  comparatively  vivid, 
\  though  iUustiatiug  by  analogy  the  influence 
I  of  pereeptioii^  is  stiU,  as  might  be  si]q>pesed, 
I  far  inferior  to  the  inftoenee  of  that  of  actual 
I  perception^  whidi  X  consider  as  difiusing  its 
lf«4t  lealttT  9ver  the  associate  conceptions 
[that  blend  and  harmonize  w'lik  it, 

With  r^ect  to  the  more  important  the. 
ory  of  this  influence,  I  may  remark,  that  even 
though  the  perception  of  the  kindred  har- 
monizing object  were  not  to  operate  posi-> 
tiveiy,  by  blending  the  feelii^  of  its  own  re- 
ality with  the  conceptions  l£it  mii^  with 
ft,  its  negative  influence  would  still  be  very 
powerlid.     It  would  at  least  tend,  by  ocfo- 
pying  our  perception  with  a  hannonizing  ob- 
ject, to  diminisn  the  impressions  produced 
by  other  objects^ — impressions  wnich,  not 
harmonising  with  the  particular  associate 
-    ideas,  would  at  once  break  the  illusion  which 
gives  substance  and  colouring  to  their  dia- 
dowy  forms.     It  is,  indeed,  this  inconsist- 
ency of  our  perceptions  with  our  ideas  of 
suggestion,  which,  m  our  waking  hours,  in 
almost  every  iiatance,  preventb  iSftt  belief  of 
the  realitT  of  th«  objects  of  our  imagination, 
which  otherwise  we  dioidd  be  disposed  to 
entertain^     Though  no  other  eSeet,  there^ 
fore,  were  allowed  to  be  produced  by  a  per- 
ception whkii  intetests  us,  and  which  itself 
harmonizes  with  the  trains  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  it,  iu  negative  mfluenee  wotdd 
still  be  very  powerful     It  would  be,  in  a 
riight  degree)  like  that  of  (deep,  which  ex- 
eludes,  or  nearly  excludes,  all  sensationy  Aud 
^owft  the  trains  of  ideas  which  pass  through 
the  mmd»-^e  hiUs,  and  lakes,  perhaps,  and 
pttttmes  and  friends  of  owf  yottth,-^to  as- 
■Me,  for  the  tianey  SM  hnprMdion  of  Sjctual 
Kali^,  as  if  present  with  us  enee  more* 
In  nukny  of  thews  etues,  in  which  the  p*6r. 


■  Fopf  $  Epittle  to  Addkon,  on  his  Mediils,  v  i— I, 
u  to,  16, 


cepdon  of  new,  or  long-lost  otjects,  gives 
warmth  and  animation  to  our  trains  of 
thought,  there  is  another  circumstuice  wfaidi 
must  have  considerable  influoiee.  An  ob- 
ject that  is  dfuly  before  our  eyes  becomes 
associfUed  with  innmneraible  ideas,  which 
have  no  peculiar  harmony  or  agreement  with 
each  other ;  and  though  it  may  sikggest  these 
variously,  at  different  times,  it  is  still,  apt  to 
mingle  some  of  them  togedior,  especiidly  if 
it  occupy  the  attention  for  any  length  of  time. 
A  memorial  which  we  have  received  from  a 
friend,  for  example,  must,  in  a  very  shtxt  time, 
if  it  remain  in  our  possession,  be  associated 
with  many  events  and  feefings  that  have  no  re- 
lation to  our  friend.  These,  as  more  recent, 
may  become  of  readier  suggestion,  in  con- 
formity Mrith  that  secondary  law  which  ] 
stated  to  you ;  and,  at  least,  by  mingling  in 
the  suggestion  many  irrelative  remembrances, 
cannot  &il  to  wewen,  more  and  more,  the 
interest  which  the  primary  and  more  tender 
image  would  otherwise  afford.  But  an  ob 
ject  newly  dxscovvred,  such  as  any  unexpect- 
ed relict  of  a  long-lost  friend,  presents  tiie 
instant  image  of  him  to  our  mind,  and  pre- 
sents it  unmixed  with  other  conceptions, 
that  could  not  have  co-existed  with  it,  with- 
out  weakening  its  particular  impression. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which 
I  conceive  must  be  taken  into  account,  in 
every  such  case  of  imexpected  discovery : — . 
This  is  the  influence  of  the  feelmg  of  asto- 
nisfameirt  itself.  In  common  circumstances, 
for  which  we  are  prepared,  we  readily,  and 
almost  unconsciously,  exercise  a  self^com- 
maad,  which  keeps  down  any  violent  emo- 
tion. But,  when  we  ate  struck  with  new 
and  unexpected  circumstances,  this  self-com- 
mand is  often  completely  suspended;  and 
we  yield  to  the  first  emotion  that  arises,  hovi'- 
ever  inconsbtent  it  may  be  with  the  general 
character  of  our  mind.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  foe  in  ambush  spreads  terror  to  the 
breasts  of  those  who  would  have  marched 
undaunted  in  the  open  field,  in  the  face  of 
any  danger  that  could  have  been  opposed  to 
them.  It  is  pnibable,  therefore,  that  when, 
in  the  instance  quoted  to  you  yesterday,  the 
erew  oi  Captain  King's  ^p  melted  into 
tears  on  discovering,  m  a  remote  and  barbae 
rous  country,  a  pewter  spocm  stamped  with 
the  word  "  London,**  it  was  partly  under 
the  influence  of  the  sadden  astonishment 
which  thejr  must  have  Mtf^^-tok  astonishment 
which,  if  It  had  arisen  from  circumstances  of 
a  diffiuent  kmd,  might  perhaps  have  excited 
a  panic  of  tenor,  as  it  then  excited  what,  in 
rdstion  to  the  rugged  steiwiess  of  Ar  ^qi's 
company,  nugbc  idmost  be  considisred  As  a 
sort  of  panic  of  teidler  emotion.  r--^ 

I  have  abeady  mstanced,  as  iHustratiye  of  7 
the  difiiBion  of  the  felt  reality  of  a  percep-  / 
tkm  over  the  oo>«xisting  imagery  of  our  in-  i 
temat  thought,  the  terrors  of  the  supersti*  | 
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lions,  to  wliom  the  wild  moaiiingi  of  the 
windy  and  the  shadowy  fonns  seen  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  twilicfat,  icaiia^  for  the  moment, 
the  voices  and  the  spe<^nl  shapes  whldi 
their  fimcy  has  readily  mingled  with  them. 
I  might  show,  m  like  manner,  TBrious  other 
instances,  since  the  whole  field  of  mind  seems 
I  to  me  to  present  examples  of  this  species  of 
^  illusive  combination  supposed  by  me,  in 
I  Aefelt  reaUty  of  something  tnil^  ex- 
isting, ^SrSffiised  over  images  of  unexisting 
things.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  moral 
aflections  which  it  may  not,  as  I  conceive, 
augment  or  variously  modify,  as,  in  an  after- 
part  of  the  cours^  I  shall  have  frequent  op- 
portunities of  pointing  out  to  you.  la  the 
case  of  jealousy,  for  example, — to  hint  merely 
at  present  what  is  afterwards  to  be  more 
fully  developed, — what  undue  importance 
does  the  slightest  fiut,  that  harmonizes  with 
the  suspicions  previously  entertained,  give  to 
those  very  suspicions  in  the  minds  <^  per- 
sons, whose  better  judgment,  if  free  from  the 
influence  of  that  gloomv  paasion,  could  not 
have  failed  to  discover  the  futility  of  the  venr 
circumstances  to  which  they  attach  so  mucn 
importance ; — the  felt  truth  of  the  single  &ct 
olMerved  communicating,  as  I  eonoeive,  for 
the  time,  to  the  whole  oo-existing  and  blend- 
mg  and  harmonixing  images  of  suspicion, 
that  reality  which  it  alone  possessed.  Who 
is  there,  in  like  manner,  woo  must  not  fre- 
quently have  observed  the  influence  of  a  sin- 
gle sl^iht  success,  in  vivifying  to  the  san- 
guine their  most  extmvagant  hopes?  the 
reality  of  this  one  happy  fact  giving  instantly 
a  sort  of  obscure  reaiitv  even  to  those  extr^ 
vagant  conceptions  which  are  all  considered, 
together  with  the  realized  wish,  as  parts  of 
one  great  whole.  Slight  as  these  hmts  are, 
they  may  serve,  at  least  for  the  present,  to 
give  ^ou  some  notion  of  the  extensive  appli- 
cability of  a  princq>lc^  which  i^  in  truth,  as 
wide  as  the  wide  variety  of  feelings  that  may 
relate  to  an  imaginary  object. 

These  observations  on  the  influence  whidi 
objects  of  perception  have,  by  their  perma- 
nence,  as  well  as  by  their  reality,  m  gnring 
additi<»al  liveliness  to  our  associate  feelings, 
lead  me  to  remark  a  property  of  the  suggest- 
ing principle^  which,  however  much  n^ect- 
ed,  seems  to  me,  in  the  various  applications 
that  m»)r  be  made  of  it,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance,  since,  without  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  many  of  the  most  striking  pheno- 
mena of  thought  We  are  ao  mudi  accus- 
tomed to  talk  of  the  successions  of  our  ideas, 
of  the  trains  of  our  ideas,  of  the  current  of 
our  thoufl^t;  and  to  use  so  many  other 
phrases  ca  mere  succession,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  notions  of  co-existence,  in  speaking  of 
the  modifications  of  the  principle  of  sugges- 
tion, that,  by  the  habitual  use  of  these  terms, 
we  are  led  to  think  of  our  ideas  as  oonsectt- 
tivc  only,  and  to  suppose  that,  because  there 


is  truly  a  certain  series  of  states  of  tlie  mmd 
in  regular  progression,  the  state  of  mind  a^ 
one  moment  must  be  so  different  from  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  moment  preceding,  thai\  ^ 
one  idea  must  always  &de  as  a  new  one  ^  .k 
arises.     That  the  sequence  maj  sometimes .  /  - 
be  thus  exclusive  in  the  very  moment  of  all  i 
that  preceded  the  particular  suggestion  I  do  i 
not  deny,  though  there  are  manY  drcumJ 
stances  whidi  lead  me  to  believe  ttiat»  if  thii 
ever  occur,  it  is  at  least  far  from  being  tfap 
general  case.  / 

Thus,  to  take  an  instance  in  some  degree 
similar  to  thoae  which  we  have  before  con- 
sidered,— ^when,  at  a  distance  from  home,  and 
alter  an  interval  of  years,  we  listen  to  any 
simple  song  with  which  the  remembrance  cm 
a  friend  of  our  youth  is  connected,  how  many 
circumstances  not  merely  rise  again,  but  rush 
upon  us  together?  The  friend  himself, — 
the  scene  where  we  last  sat  and  listened  to 
him,— the  domestic  cirde  that  listened  vrith 
us,^-4i  thousand  drcumstsnces  of  that  parti- 
cular  period,  which  had  perhaps  escaped  us, 
are  again  present  to  our  mind :  and  with 
all  these  is  mingled  the  actual  pero^tion  of 
the  song  itBel£  As  the  parts  of  the  soi^ 
succeed  each  other,  they  call  up  occasionally 
some  new  circumstances  of  the  past ;  but 
we  do  not,  on  that  account,  lose  the  group 
which  were  before  assemblecL  The  new 
circumstance  is  only  added  to  them,  and 
the  sonff  still  continues  to  blend  with  the 
whole  the  pleasure  of  its  own  melody,  or 
rather,  min^^ing  with  them  in  mutual  dif- 
fusion, at  once  gives  and  borrows  de- 
light. O 

If  this  virtual  co-existence,  in  the  sense  ; 
now  explained,  which,  I  trust,  you  will  aU  ! 
ways  understand  as  the  sense  intended  by  me,  ^ 
be  true,  of  the  case  in  whidi  perception  min-  \ 
gles  vrith  suggesticm, — it  is  true,  though  in  \ 
a  less  remarkable  degree,  of  our  conceptions.  ^ 
alone.     Had  the  same  ballad,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  not  been  actually  sung,  but  merely 
suggested  by  some  accidental  circumstance, 
though  our  emotion  vrould  have  been  less 
lively,  and  though  fewer  objects  and  events, 
connected  with  the  scene,  might  have  arisen, 
it  would  still  probably  have  suggested  the 
friend,  the  place,  the  time,  and  many  other 
dreumstanoes,  not  in  separate  and  exidusive 
succession,  like  the  moving  figures  of  a  con- 
tinued tnun,  but  multij^lyiDg  and  nun^ling 
as  they  arose.    Of  the  umumerable  objects   ; 
of  external  sense  which  pass  before  our  eyes 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  bow  many  are  there 
which  exdte  only  a  momentary  sensation, 
forgotten  ahnost  as  aoon  as  it  is  fdt?  while, 
on  many  others,  we  dwell  vrith  the  Hvdiest 
interest     In  Vke  manner,  there  are  manv 
of  (Hir  ideas  of  suggestion  which  are  as  indif- 
ferent to  us  as  the  thousand  olnects  that  flit 
befwe  our  eyes.     They  exist,  uerefore,  biK 
for  a  moment,  or  little  more  than  a  moment- 
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and  serve  onh  tot  the  siiggettion  of  other 
ideas,  some  of  which,  perhape,  mxf  be  equal- 
ly slioxtltred,  while  others,  more  lively  and 
interesting,  pause  longer  in  the  mind ;  and, 
though  they  suggest  ideas  connected  with 
themselves,  continue  with  them,  and  survive, 
perhaps,  the  very  conceptions  which  they 
suggest.  I  look  at  a  volume  on  my  table ; 
it  recals  to  me  the  firiend  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it,— the  remembrance  of  him  sug- 
gests to  me  the  conception  of  his  fiimily, — of 
an  evening  which  I  spent  with  them, — and 
of  various  sulgects  of  our  conversation. 
Yet  the  conception  of  m^  friend  may  con- 
tinue, mingled,  indeed,  with  various  concep- 
tions, as  thev  rise  successively,  but  still  co- 
existing witn  them, — and  is,  perii^>6,  the 
rery  part  of  the  complex  group,  that,  after  a 
ij.ig  train  of  thought,  during  which  it  had 
beoaconstantly  present,  suggests  at  last  some 
new  conception,  that  introduces  a  different 
train  of  its  own,  of  which  the  conception 
of  my  friend  no  lon^  forms  a  part 

But  for  this  oontmuance  and  coexistence, 
of  which  I  spedc,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  regular  prosecution  of  any  design  would 
be   absolutely  impossible.      When  we   sit 
down  to  study  a  particular  sulgect,  we  must 
have  a  certain  conception,  though^  probablv 
a  dim  and  shadowy  one,  of  the  subject  itself. 
To  study  it,  however,  is  not  to  have  that  con- 
ception alone,  but  to  have  successively  vari- 
ous other  conceptions,  its  relations  to  which 
we  endeavour  to  trace.     The  conception  of 
our  particidar  subject,  therefore,  must,  in  the 
very  first  stage  of  our  proffress,  sugffest  some 
other  conception.    But  wis  seoona  concep- 
tion, if  it  alone  were  present,  having  various 
relations  of  its  own,  as  well  as  its  relation  to 
the  subject  which  suggested  it,  would  prob- 
ably  excite  a  third  conception,  which  had  no 
reference  to  the  original  subject, — and  this 
third,  a  fourth, — and  thus  a  whole  series,  all 
equally  unrelated  to  the  subject  which  we 
wished  to  study.     It  would  hence  seem  im- 
poesiUe  to  think  of  the  same  subject  even 
for  a  single  minute.    Yet  we  know  that  the 
fiict  is  veiT  different,  and  that  we  often  oc- 
cupy whole  hours  in  this  manner,  without 
any  remarkable  deviation  from  our  orisinal 
design.     Imramemble  conceptions,  indeed, 
arise  during  this  time,  out  all  are  more  or  less 
intimately  related  to  the  sutject,  by  the  con- 
tinued conception  of  which  they  have  every 
appearance  of  bdng  suggested ;  and,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  conception  of  a  particular 
subject  both  suggests'  trains  of  conception, 
and  continues  to  exist  together  with  the  con- 
^  ceptions  which  it  has  suggested,  every  thing 
for  which  I  contend,  in  ttie  present  case,  is 
implied  in  the  admission. 

What  would  be  that  selection  of  images  of 
which  poets  speak,  if  their  fimcj^  suggested 
only  a  fleeting  series  of  consecutive  images  ? 
To  select,  impfiesnot  the  suocessum,  but  the 


coexistence  of  objects  of  dioifx ;  and  there  ' 
can  be  no  discrimination  and  preference  of 
parts  of  a  train  of  thought,  if  each  separate 
part  have  wholly  oeasedf  to  exist,  when  ano- 
ther has  arisen.  The  conception  of  beauty 
calls  up  some  immediate  image  to  the  poetic 
mind,  and  kindred  images  after  images  arise, 
—not  fiuiing,  however,  at  each  suggestion, 
but  spreading  out  all  their  mingled  loveliness 
to  tiiat  eye  which  is  to  chooFC  and  reject. 
With  what  exquisite  truth  and  beautv  is  this 
process  described  by  one  to  whom  the  pro- 
cess was  familiar,  and  who  knew  well  to 
draw  from  it  its  happiest  results ! 

<*  Thut  at  leogfh 
Eodow'd  with  all  that  nature  can  botow. 
The  child  of  Fancy  oft  hi  silenoe  benda 
O'er  these  mix'd  treaium  of  his  prflenani  breast. 
With  ooBsdous  pride.    From  them  ne  oft  rcsolTcs 
To  Arame  he  knows  not  what  exodllng  things, 
rhat  sublime  reward 


poweis 


And  win  he  knows  not  what 

Of  praise  and  wonder.    By  degrees  the  mind 

Feels  her  youzu  nerves  dilate  t— the    ' — 

Labour  fix  action :— blind  emotions 

His  bosom ;— «nd  with  loTellest  f^enay  caught. 

From  earth  to  heaTcn  he  rolls  his  daring  eye. 

From  heaven  to  earth.    Anon  ten  thousand  shapes. 

Like  spectres  trooping  to  the  wfiard's  call, 


tlit  swift  before  him.    From  the  womb  of  earth. 
From  ocean's  bed  they  come:— the  eternal  hesTcna 
Diadoae  their  mlendours,  and  the  dark  abyss 
Pours  out  her  birtlu  unknown.    With  fixed  gaie 
He  marks  the  rising  phantoms  >-4iow  compares 
Their  diffcrentfimns,  now  blends  them,  now  divides, 
Bnlaiges  and  extenuates  \y  turns, 
Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastfe  bands, 
And  infinitely  varies.    Hithernow, 
Now  thitlMr,  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim. 
With  endless  choloe  perpIeiU    At  length  his  plan 
B^tts  to  open.    Ludd  order  dawns  i 
And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  Jarring  seeds 
Of  nature,  at  the  voice  divme  repair*d 


Her  ftafi^t  bosom, 


[rosy  earth  i 
and  tbajoyi 


rfttls 


Sprung  up  the  Mue  serene  t  by  swift  degrees 
Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  dengn 
Emerges.    CoKNirs  mingle,  Itsaturesjoin, 
And.  fines  converge  •.— the  fUnter  partt  retire. 
The  Mrar,  eminent  in  Ugfat.  advance. 
And  every  image  on  its  nei^boorsmlles.'** 

There  is,  then,  it  appears,  a  continued^ 
mitenoe  of  some  ot  our  associate  feeli~ 
^nStKt!  fecllllfs  whidi  they  suggest  Ai 
is  well  for  us  that  nature  has  made  this  ar-  , 
rangement.  I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  its 
importance  to  our  intellectual  powers,  as  es- 
sential to  all  continuity  of  design,  and  to 
every  wide  comparison  of  the  relations  of 
thbigs,  for  this  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  to  yon.  I  speak  of  the  in- 
finite accession  which  it  affords  to  ourhappi* 
ness  and  affections.  By  this,  indeed,  we  ac- 
quire the  power  of  fixmg,  in  a  great  degree, 
our  too  fugitive  enjoyments,  and  concentrat- 
ing them  in  tiie  objects  which  we  love. 
When  the  mother  caresses  her  infant,  the 
delist  which  she  feels  is  not  lost  in  the  mo- 
ment in  wldch  it  appears  to  fade.  It  still 
lives  in  the  innocent  and  smiling  form  that 
inspired  it,  and  is  suggested  again,  when  the 
idea  of  that  smile  passes  across  her  mind. 
An  mfinity  of  other  pleasures  are,  in  the  pro* 
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giMB  of  life^  associated  in  Eke  manner ;  and 
with  these  additwoal  assodatioDa^  the  feeling 
which  her  child  ezcitesy  becomes  proportioa- 
atdf  more  complex  It  is  not  the  same  on- 
naeyvag  imaffey  exddng  the  lemembrance, 
first  of  one  pleasme,  and  then  of  another,  for 
in  that  case  the  whole  delight  would  not,  at 
any  one  moment,  be  greater  than  if  the  two 
feelings  alone  coexisted ;  bata thoossod post 
fcelinss  are  present  together,  and,  cootinning 
with  m  new  images  which  themsehres  awake, 
produce  one  mingled  result  of  tenderness, 
which  it  would  be  impoasible  distinctly  to  so- 
ilyse.  Why  is  it,  that  the  idea  of  our  home, 
and  of  our  country,  has  such  powerful  do- 
minion over  us, — tnat  the  native  of  the  most 
barren  soil,  when  placed  amid  fields  of 
plenty,  and  beneath  a  sunshine  of  eternal 
spring,  should  stiU  sigh  for  the  rocks, 
and  the  wastes,  and  storms  which  he  had 
left? 


««  But  where  tr*  find  that  happiest  not  t 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pRtend  u>  know  ? 
Th«  shttddaring  tcoaat  of  the  frigid  aooa 
Boldly  pioclaimt  that  hamicatspot  hia  own ; 
ExtoU  the  treacuTCi  of  hltttonnY  eaas. 
And  hii  long  night  of  reTclry  and  aate. 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  Line, 
Bout*  of  hisgoiden  sands,  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  te^  wave. 
And  thanks  biagoda  for  aU  the  good  they  gave.** 

la  vain  may  we  labour  to  think,  with 
Varro,  as  a  consolation  in  banishment,  that, 
"  wherever  we  go,  we  must  stiD  have  the  same 
system  of  nature  around  us,**— or,  with  Mar- 
cus Brutus,  that,  whatever  else  may  be  torn 
from  the  exile,  "  he  is  still  permitted  at  least 
to  carry  with  him  his  own  virtues.**  In  vain 
may  we  peruse  the  arguments  with  which 
Seneca  quaintlr  attempts  to  show,  that  there 
can  be  no  suoi  thing  as  banishment,  since 
the  country  of  a  wise  man  is,  wherever  diere 
is  good, — and  the  existence  of  what  is  good 
for  him,  depends,  not  on  the  accident  of 
place,  but  on  his  own  wilL  **  Exulabis. 
Kon  patria  mibi  interdicitur,  sed  locus.  Ld 
quamcunque  tenam  venio,  in  meam  venio^ 
Nulla  terra  exilium  est.  Altera  patria  est 
Patria  est,  ubicunque  bene  est ;  illud  autem, 
per  quod  bene  est,  in  homhie,  non  in  loco 
est.  In  ipsius  potestate  est,  quae  sit  illi  for- 
tuna.  Si  sapiens  est,  peregrinatur ;  si  stul- 
tus,  exulat.**  All  this  i«minds  us  of  the 
Stoic,  who^  tortured  with  bodi^  pain,  and 
expressing  the  ooramoa  signs  of  agony,  still 
maintained,  at  intervals,  with  systematie  ob- 
stinacy, that  this  was  no  affliction : — 
<«  Palii's  not  an  iU,  he  ulten-^lh  a  groan." 

And  if  it  was  truly  durii^  the  period  of  his 
dismal  residence  in  Corsica,  that  the  philo- 
sopher made  this  vain  attempt  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  banishment,  it  is  probable, 
that,  while  he  Was  dius  laboriously  endea- 
vouring to  demonstrate  that  his  country  was 


StiD  with  him,  on  the  barren  rocks  to  which 
he  was  condemned,  his  own  Cofdnba  oi 
Rome  was  rising  on  his  memory,  writh  psin- 
ful  tenderness;  and  that  the  very  mrpu 
meats,  with  which  he  strove  to  comioit  him . 
sel^  would  be  read  by  him,  not  wick  a  groan, 
p^faaps,  but  at  least  with  an  inward  angh. 
His  poetry  was,  unquestionably,  fiir  more 
true  to  nature  than  his  philosophy, — if  he 
was  indeed  the  author  of  those  pathetic 
poems  on  his  exile,  in  some  verses  or  whicht 
Be  Speaks  of  the  banished,  as  of  those  on 
whom  the  rites  of  burial,  that  separate  them 
from  the  world,  had  been  already  performed, 
and  prays  the  earth  of  Coraica  to  lie  light  on 
the  ashes  of  the  living-^- 

•*  Paree  wUgatb,  hoc  tat  jam  paroe  tepultia.t 
Yivonun  tintti  lit  toa  tern  levia.*| 

In  the  instance  of  Seneca,  indeed,  whose 
relegation' was  not  the  effect  of  crime  on  his 
part,  but  of  the  artifices  of  an  adulterous  em 
press,  the  remembrances  attached  to  the  land 
from  which  he  was  separated,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  more  powerful,  because 
they  were  not  accompaniea  with  feelings  of 
remorse  and  shame,  that  might  have  render- 
ed the  very  thought  of  return  painful  to  the 
criminaL     But,  in  the  bosom  of  the  criminaJ 
himself,  there  is  still  some  lin^ring  affec- 
tion, which  these  dreadful  feebngs  are  not 
able  wholhr  to  subdue ;  and  he  returns,  at 
the  risk  of  life  itsell^  to  the  very  land  which 
had  thrown  him  from  her  bosom,  and  marked 
him  with  infrtmy.      There  is,  jperhaps,  no 
human  being,  howeveir  torpid  m  vice,  and 
lost  to  social  regard,  who  can  return,  after 
a  long  absence,  to  the  spot  of  his  birth,  and 
look  on  it  with  indifference,  and  to  whom 
the  name  of  his  country  presents  no  other  . 
image  than  that  of  the  place  in  which  he 
dwells. 

What,  then,  is  this  irresistible  power 
which  the  mere  sound  of  home  can  exercise 
over  our  mind?  It  surely  does  not  arise 
from  the  suggesdon  of  a  number  of  ooncep* 
tions,  or  other  feelings,  in  separate  succes' 
sion ;  for  no  single  part  of  Uiis  successioi 
could  of  itself  be  sufficiently  powerful.  It 
is  because  home  does  not  suggest  merely  a 
multitude  of  feelings,  but  has  itself  become 
the  name  of  an  actual  multitude ;  and  though, 
in  proportion  as  we  dwell  on  it  longer,  it 
sufflpests  more  and  more  additional  images, 
stul  these  are  only  added  to  the  group  which 
formerly  existed,  and  increase  the  general 
effect;  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the 
suggestion  of  a  single  new  idea  extinguished 
all  those  which  had  preceded  it.  It  is  pro- 
bable even,  that  there  is  no  one  interestbg 
object,  which  has  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, that  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  arises 
to  our  mind  at  different  times,  but  that  it  is 
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fci  wy  won  or  MM 
with  eaBcntioos  o 
ensted  with  it  whenmcenl 
former  ooeasioiis.     The  venr  cm 
of  its  hemg  intcmting,  and  therefi 


lies,  hemg  comhined 
feelings  tiiat  co- 
lt to  the  mind  on 
ciiviunstaiioe 
"ore  liYely, 
will  render  it  less  IqgitiTe  whenever  it  oo- 
ctiiB  in  ft  tab  of  thought*  and  win  thue  give 
it  am  opportimitjr  of  combining  itself  with 
more  ime  of  the  tnin,  which,  though  aod- 
dentaflr  mingled  with  it  at  the  time,  maj  atiU, 
from  the  km  of  aiMgestion^  ferm  with  it,  af- 
terwards, one  complex  and  inseparable  whole. 
What  extensive  applications  nuybemade 
of  this  doctrine  of  uie  contmuance  of  the 
sugiipesting  feeling,  in  ooeadstenoe  vnth  the 
feebngs  vraidi  it  suggests,  will  be  seen,  when 
we  mrooeed  to  the  conndention  of  various 
mtJleetnal  phenomena  and  still  more,  of 
our  emetioas  in  geneml,  particularly  of  those 
whidi  regard  our  taste  and  our  moral  afiee- 
Cione.     It  is  this  condensation  of  thoughts 
and  feeliiKs,  indeed,  on  whidi,  in  a  great 
meaanre,  depends  that  intdlectual  and  moral 
progress,  of  whidi  it  is  the  noblest  ezoellence 
of  our  beioff,  even  in  this  life,  to  be  suscep- 
tible^ and  wmch  maf  be  regarded  as  a  pledge 
of  tlttt  &r  nobler  pogressionjHrhich  is  to  be 
our  splendid  destmj  in  the  unceasing  ages 
that  await  us,  when  the  richest  acquisitifms 
of  the  siabhmest  genius,  to  which  we  have 
looked  almost  with  the  honuge  of  adoration, 
OP.  this  mortal  scene,  may  seem  to  us  like 
the  very  rudiments  of  infimt  thought.    Even 
then,  however,  the  truths  whidi  we  have 
been  capable  of  attaining  here,  ma j  still,  by 
that  condensation  and  diAision  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  Ibrm  an  element  of  the  tian- 
soendent  knowledee  which  is  to  ooraj^rehend 
all  the  idations  of  all  the  worlds  in  mfinity, 
'as  we  are  now  capable  of  tracing  the  relations 
of  the  few  planets  that  dide  our  sun ;  and, 
by  a  similinr  difiusion,  those  generous  affec- 
tions, which  it  has  been  our  ddigfat  to  cul- 
tivate in  our  social  communion  on  earth, 
nu^  not  only  prepare  us  for  a  purer  and 
more  glorious  commum'on,  but  be  uemsdves 
constituent  elements  of  that  ever-increasing 
happiness,  which,  still  prolonging,  and  stifi 
augmenting  the  joys  of  virtue,  is  to  reward, 
through  inunortafity,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
toila,  tad  the  struggles  of  its  brief  mortal 


LECTUBE  XL. 

EEASOm  FOE  PBSPEMUMO  HIS  TERM  8ITOOBS- 
7ION,  TO  THE  VHEA6B  ASSOCUkTiON  OF 
IDEAS. 

The  latter  part  of  my  Lecture  of  yester- 
d^,  Gentlemen,  was  emploTed  in  iUustmting 
a  distmction  which  seems  to  me  of  great 
conseqnenoe  in  its  applications  to  the  whole 


theory  of  the  intellectiial  phenomena,  die 
distincdon  of  the  trains  of  our  thou^t  from 
other  trains  of  which  we  are  accuatomed  to 
speak,  in  this  moat  iaqxMtant  circuaastanoe, 
that,  in  our  mental  sequences,  the  one  feel- 
ing which  precedes  and  mduMs  anolhar  feel- 
ings does  not,  neceasarily,  on  thataeoonnt, 
giro  ]^aoe  to  it ;  but  naa^  continue  in  that 
virtual  sense  of  combination,  as  mlied  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  of  which  I  have 
often  spoken,  to  coexist  widi  the  new  feel- 
ing which  it  ezdtcs,  outlasting  it,  perhaps, 
and  many  other  fedings  to  which,  during  its 
permanence,  it  may  have  given  rise.  I  point- 
ed out  to  you  how  important  this  drcnm- 
stance  in  our  mentd  constitution  is  to  os,  in 
variooa  ways;  to  our  intellectual  acqnire- 
ments ;  since,  without  it,  there  could  be  no 
continued  meditation,  but  only  a  hurrying 
confusion  of  image  after  image,  in  wilder  ir- 
regularity than  in  the  wildest  of  our  dreama ; 
Kod  to  our  virtue  and  happiness,  since,  by 
allowing  the  coexiatenoe  and  condensation 
of  various  feelings  in  one  oomplel  emotion, 
it  fivnishes  the  diief  source  of  die  delight  of 
those  moral  affiictions  whidi  it  is  at  once  our 
happiness  to  feel,  and  our  virtue  to  obey. 

After  these  remarks  on  a  distinction  which 
ft  appears  to  me  of  essentid  importance  to 
make,  I  proceed  to  the  condderation  of  a 
question  of  still  more  importance  in  the 
tneory  of  our  trains  of  thought,  at  least  in 
the  light  in  which  these  have  been  common- 
ly retarded  by  philosopliers.  Its  importance 
in  this  respect,  is,  however,  I  must  confess, 
its  prindpd  attraction;  and  it  will  require 
from  you  a  little  more  attention  and  patience 
than  me  greater  number  of  die  discusdons 
which  have  recoitly  engaged  us. 

Before  entermg  on  this  particular  part  of 
my  Course,  whioD  treats  of  the  phenomena 
commonly  classed  togedier  under  the  seneml 
term  asaodaiiam  ofidMu,  I  remarked  the  err- 
or of  this  seeming  limitation  to  our  ideaa,  of 
a  tendency  which  is  common  to  them  with 
all  our  emer  feelings ;  and  at  the  same  time 
mentioned,  that  there  were  other  reasons  af- 
terwards to  be  stated,  which  led  me  to  pre- 
fer to  this  phrase  a  term  more  strictly  indi- 
cative of  the  simple  feet  of  the  rise  of  cer- 
tdn  states  or  affectiona  of  the  mind,  after 
certain  other  states  or  afiections  of  nrind ;  un- 
willing as  I  was  to  alter,  without  some  ur- 
gent motives,  a  phrase  which  the  nniversd 
language  of  phxlosopherB,  and  even  the  po- 
pukr  la^piage  on  this  most  popular  pert  of 
mtellectud  philosophy,  ini|^  be  considered 
almost  aa  haivBg  felly  and  finally  establish- 
ed. The  term  which  I  preferred,  as  most 
stricdy  expressive  of  the  simple  feet  of  the 
mere  antecedence  of  one  feding,  and 


quence  of  another  feding,  was  wggation  g 
and  instead,  therefore,  of  mquiriiig  into  the 
laws  of  association,  I  inquired  into  the  ge- 
nerd  circumstance  on  which  suggestioa  oa* 
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pendt.  In  the  couTM  of  our  diflcussiont,  in- 
deed, I  have  oontinned  aometimeB  to  avail 
niTBel^  as  you  must  have  rentariwd,  of  the 
more  fiuniliar  phrase  aaaoctation*  But  I  have 
done  this  only  in  cases  in  which  the  use  of 
it  appeared  without  danger,  or  at  least  when 
any  miscoiiception  that  might  arise  from  it, 
was  sttiBcienuy  obviated,  ^  the  use  of  the 
coRCspooding  term  sqggestion,  as  eiqdaming 
and  restricting  its  meanh«.  The  eiamma^ 
tion  of  the  question  on  which  we  are  about 
to  enter  will  show  the  reason  which  diiefly 
led  me  to  the  preference  of  the  one  of  these 
terms  to  the  other ;  and  though,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  discussion  is  not  of  a  land 
that  admits  of  pleasing  illustration,  I  trust 
that  you  are  sufficiently  impremed  with  the 
paramount  importance  in  sdenoe  of  the  use- 
ful to  the  agreeable,  or  rather,  that  the  use- 
fid  is  itself  agreeaUe  to  yon,  by  the  mere 
drcumstance  of  iti  utility. 

That,  when  two  objects  have  been  per- 
ceived b^  us  in  immediate  succession,  the  pre- 
sence ot  the  one  will  often  suggest  the  odber, 
— though  this  second  object,  or  a  similar  ex- 
ternal cause,  be  not  present, — it  is  that  great 
fact  of  associaticm  or  sufsgiestion,  whi<£  we 
must  admit,  whatever  opmion  we  may  form 
with  respect  to  its  nature,  or  whatever  name 
we  may  give  to  it  But  when  the  former  of 
these  two  objects  first  suggests  the  conception 
of  the  latter,  in  the  absence  of  this  latter,  and 
at  a  considerable  interval  of  time  after  the 
first  coexistence  of  the  two  perceptions,  or 
their  first  pnndmity  to  each  other,  we  may 
inquire  whether  the  suggestion  be  the  oonse. 
quence  of  a  kw  or  general  tendency  of  the 
mmd,  first  operating  at  that  moment  of  the 
suggestion  itself; — or  the  consequence  of 
another  earlier  law  of  mind,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  mere  perception  itself,  but  oper- 
ating at  the  time  when  both  objects  were 
origmally  perceived  together,  whether,  dur- 
ing  the  original  perception  of  the  two  ob- 
jects, at  the  period  long  preceding  the  first 
suggestion  of  one  by  tne  other,  ttiere  was, 
beside  the  simple  perception  of  eadi,  some 
other  intellectual  process  or  operation,  by 
which  a  union  might  be  supposed  to  be  form- 
ed of  the  two  conceptions  m  all  their  future 
recurrences, — or,  simply,  whether  such  be 
not  the  natural  constitntiim  of  the  mind,  that 
one  affsction  of  it  succeeds  another  affection 
of  it,  and  that  the  successions  occur  in  acer- 


onKr  as  to  the  use  of  a  term,  and  to  niTo!%-e 
little  actual  difference ;  or,  iif  the  actnal  dif. 
ferenee  whidi  it  involves  be  admitted,  it  may 
seem  » question  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  solve ;  smce,  on  either  supposition,  whe- 
ther the  suggestions  arise  from  some  earlier 
process  of  mysterious  association,  at  die  time 
of  the  first  coexistence  or  pnudmity  of  the 
perceptions,  or  from  some  equally  nnyater- 
lous  limitation  of  the  subsequent  spontaneous 
suggestions  to  a  certain  series,  uie  migges- 
tiotts  themselves  must  be  the  same,  and 
must  follow  in  the  same  order. 

It  win  appear,  however,  on  a  more  atten. 
tive  consiaenttion,  that  die  distinctioii,  fkr 
from  being  veifaal  merely,  is,  in  truth,  a  most 
important  one,  and  has  liad  a  powerful,  and,  as 
I  conceive,  a  most  injurious  influence  cm  all 
the  amngements  wmdi  have  been  made  ci 
them  by  philosophers,— and  that  the  disco- 
veiy  of  the  period  of  the  primaiy  influence 
of  die  laws  that  regulate  suggestion  is  not 
beyond  die  readi  of  observation,— oo  that 
view  of  the  i^enomena  which  suppowa  them 
to  result  bom  tendencies  to  singestion  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  theresemlMmoes,  con- 
trssts,  and  contiguities,  of  whidi  writers  ou 
this  branch  of  inteUectiuJ  physiology  are  ac 
customed  to  speak. 

It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  widi  a  view  to  this 
belje(  that  I  think  it  neoessaiy  to  enter  into 
the  discussion,  since  the  assertors  of  a  con- 
necdiig  process  of  association,  as  that  on 
which  suggesdon  in  every  case  depends,  have 
been  also  strenuous  assertors  of  various 
forms  of  assodation  itself;  and  havei  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peiplexides  in  whidi  this 
double  belief  has  mvolved  them,  been  led  in- 
to those  cumbrous  arrangements  of  the  in- 
tellectual phenomena,  from  the  error  of 
which  I  am  desirous  of  freemg  vou. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  die  prisiarr 
hwB  of  suggestion,  stated  to  ^ou  my  belief, 
that,  by  a  more  refined  analysis  than  writers 
on  this  subject  have  been  accustomed  to 
make,  the  varieties  of  suggestion  migfat  all 
be  found  to  be  reducible  to  one  genenl  ten- 
dency of  succession,  according  to  the  mere 
order  of  former  proximitr  or  coexistence; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  reduction 
has  appeared  more  difficult  than  it  truly  is, 
■1  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  phrase 
modaiUm  of  ideas, — whidi,  seeming  to  con- 
fine the  tendency  of  suggestion  to  our  ideas 


tain  order ;  in  short,  whedier  die  laws  that  alone,  made  it  impossi^  m  many  cases,  to 
regulate  the  recurrence  be  laws  of  associaZ  discover  the  necessary  proximity-— when  the 
tion,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word,  ab  proximity  had  never  really  existed,  with 
expressive  of  some  former  connecting  pro-  respect  to  die  ideas  in  the  train,  but  was 
cess,  or  merely  laws  of  suggestion,  as  eiqires-  to  be  found  only  in  some  emotion,  or  in- 
sive  of  the  simple  tendency  of  tliue  mind,  in  ternal  sentiment   or  judgment,   that  was 


the  very  moment  in  which  it  is  afibcted  in  a 
certain  manner,  to  exist  immediately  after- 
wards in  a  certain  different  state. 

At  first  si^t,  the  question  which  this  dis- 
tinction implies  may  seem  to  be  a  question 


TOuuMlTto  the  two. 

In  treating  of  the  suggestions  of  resem- 
blance) accoridingly,  I  ventured  to  give  you 
an  example  of  this  veiy  nioe  anuvsis,  in 
which  similar  obgeots  were  supposed  to  be 
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tqggested  by  similar  objects,  inxonaequeDce 
merely  of  some  part  which  was  the  same  in 
both,  and  which  excited,  by  the  influence  of 
former  proximity,  the  other  parts,  which 
»        coexisted  with  it,  as  one  great  whole. 

In  cases  of  the  more  shadowy  resembknoe 
of  analogy,  in  like  manner^-^  in  those  com- 
parisons of  objects  with  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  similes  and  metaphon  of  poetry, 
— thouc^  there  may  never  mnre  been  in  the 
r  mind  any  pronmity  of  the  Tery  images  com- 
pared, there  may  have  been  a  proximity  of 
J  each  to  an  emoti<m  of  some  sort,  which,  as 
\  I  common  to  both,  mi^t  render  each  owable 
jl  ^  indirectly  of  suggesting  the  other.     When, 
^    for  example,  toe  whiteness  of  untrodden 
snow  brii4;s  to  our  mind  the  innocence  of  an 
unpolluted    heart, — or  a  fine  morning    of 

Itpiing  the  cheerful  freshness  of  youth, — ^they 
may  do  this  only  by  the  influence  of  a  com- 
mon emotion  exdted  by  them.  The  ten- 
dency to  suggestions  of  analogy,  which,  in 
disdncdon  from  the  tendency  to  suggestion 
of  the  grosser  contiguities  of  objects  them- 
lelves,  or  their  direct  images,  I  stated  to  be 
the  ^leat  <^ianictenstic  or  constituent  of  in- 
ventive genius,  may  thus  be  only  another 
form,  or,  at  least,  a  ver^  natural  result,  of 
that  susceptibili^  of  vivid  emotion,  which, 
even  by  those  who  have  not  formed  the  same 
theory  of  genius,  is  usually  conceived  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  poetic  tempenunent 
The  live^er  the  emotion  may  be,  toe  longer 
must  it  continue  to  coexist  with  objects,  and 
the  quicker  and  surer,  therefore,  must  it  be 
to  rnal  such  objects  as  have  at  any  time  co- 
existed wit^  it  There  may,  therefore, 
when  there  is  no  proximate  association  of 
ideas,  be  a  proximity  as  real  in  the  mixed 
suggestions  of  ideas  and  emotions. 

In  contrast,  I  might  perhaps  say,  in  like 
■nsnner,  that  suggestion  takes  place,  not  in- 
deed by  the  union  of  causation  with  resem- 
blance, as  Mr.  Hume  stranaielv  supposed, 
hut  by  resemblance  alone,  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  now  given,  by  proximity, 
— a  resemblance,  however,  not  m  the  con- 
trasted object  itself,  but  in  some  emotion, 
or  other  secondary  feeling,  to  which  that 
contrasted  object  gives  nse.  All  objects 
^t  are  strikingly  contrasted  must  agree,  at 
least,  in  this  one  respect,  that  they  are  very 
strange  of  their  kind.  When  we  see  any 
one,  for  example,  with  a  single  feature  of 
his  face  of  very  unusual  dimensions,  as  a  ve- 
fylaige  nose,  the  feeling  that  rises  in  our 
mind  ahnost  immediately  after  gazing  on  it, 
is  the  reflection  how  very  singular  a  nose 
^B  is.  This  reflection  is  itself  a  certain 
state  of  the  mind,  which,  if  produced  m  any 
way,  may  afterwBffds  excite,  as  in  the  ordi- 
"^  cases  of  suggestion,  the  accompanying 
<^onception  of  the  object  which  first  produc- 
^  it  When  we  happen  afterwards  to  see 
sn  uidividual  with  a  nose  as  remarkably 


short,  the  very  same  reflection  will  as  in- 
stantly arise;  and  this  sameness  of  the  proxi. 
mate   feeling  may  be  sufficient,  by  mere 
proximity,  to  mduce,  on  the  perception  of 
one  of  the  olij^ects,  the  conception  of  the 
contrasted   olnect — ^that   is    contrasted   in 
form,  indeed,  but  still  similar  in  the  sentir^ . 
ment  which  it  exdtes.     In  the  case  of  every\ 
other  reUtion,  too,  it  may  be  said,  in  like    { 
manner,  that  the  relative  suggests  its  cone-    I 
lative;  because,  whatever  be  the  drcum-    I 
stance  of  a^;reement  in  which  the  rekition    I 
consists,  this  circumstance  is  common  to     I 
both,  and  may  form  a  connecting  link  of    J 
mere  proximity,  as  in  any  other  case  of  re-    / 
semblance,  when  the  common  circumstance   f 
is  -suggested  by  either  of  the  two. 

That  some  such  fine  and  minute  proximi- 
ty as  this,  may  be  detected  in  every  case  of 
suggestion,  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable  at  least  But  still,  as  the  pro- 
cess by  which  I  evolve  it,  is  a  very  subtile 
one,  and  there  is,  therefore,  from  its  subtil- 
ty,  a  greater  possibility  of  its  being  fidlacious ; 
— as  the  suggestions  of  contrast  and  analogy 
seem,  m  the  retrospects  of  our  conscious- 
ness, equally  immediate  as  those  of  proximi- 
ty itself, — and  as,  whether  the  feelings  have 
been  at  any  time  truly  proximate  or  not,  the 
great  mystery  of  the  suggestion  itself  remains 
the  same, — I  thought  it  safer,  in  our  illustra- 
tion of  them,  to  consider  them  as  distinct 
tribes. 

In  my  own  view  of  suggestion,  however, 
in  which  I  regard  all  our  associate  feelings  as 
admitting  of  a  p06sible*reduction  to  a  fine 
species  of  proximity,  I  do  not  consider  any 
influence  distinct  finom  that  of  the  mere  ex- 
istence  of  the  original  feelings  themselves, 
in  their  state  of  proximity,  to  be  indicated 
by  our  consciousness,  or  at  all  necessary  to 
the  subsequent  suggestions ;  but,  as  the  as- 
sertors  of  this  necessity,  with  whom  I  con- 
tend, are  all  assertors  of  distinct  species  of 
suggestions,  my  argument  with  them  will 
proceed  on  their  own  principles,  and  take  for 
granted,  that  there  are  suggestions  of  resem- 
blance, contrast,  &c.  which  are  not  specifi- 
caDy  the  same  as  those  of  mere  proximity. 
You  will  remember,  then,  that  my  argument 
is  a  relative  argument,  and  view  it  always  in 
the  relation  which  it  is  meant  to  bear  to  the 
opinions  of  others  rather  than  my  own. 

Proceeding,  accordingly,  on  the  general 
belief  of  dSstinct  tribes  of  su^stions,  in  our 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  which  tiie  pheno- 
mena afford  of  a  previous  influence  ox  asso- 
ciation, let  us  take  for  an  example,  then,  a 
case  of  contrast,  in  which  tiie  perception  or 
conception  of  one  object  suggests  immedi- 
ately the  conception  of  some  other  object, 
of  which  the  qualities  are  so  dissimilar,  as  to 
be  absolutely  opposite  to  those  qualities 
which  we  are  perceivmg  or  conceiving  at  the 
moment 
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Hie  first  sight  of «  penon*  of  stature  re- 
mtAMf  beyond  the  connnon  size,  is  sufli- 
cient,  in  immj  cases,  to  bring  instantly  be^ 
fore  US,  in  eonception,  the  form  of  some  one, 
with  whom  we  may  happen  to  be  acquaint- 
ed, of  stBtnre  as  remarkably  low.  In  conse- 
quence of  what  hw  of  mind  does  this  SQg- 
gestioD  tske  place  ? 

If  we  say  merdy  that  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  mind  that  it  is  not  affected  by  exter- 
nal oljects  alone,  bnt  that  the  state  or  affec- 
l3on  ci  mind  whidi  we  call  a  conception  or 
idea  of  an  object,  in  whaterer  manner  excit- 
ed, may  give  mimediate  rise  to  other  ideas,  of 
whidi  no  external  cause  at  the  moment  ex- 
ists  before  us ;  that  one  idea,  however,  does 
not  suggest  indifferently  any  other  idea,  but 
only  sudi  as  have  some  peculiar  relation  to 
itself;  that  there  is  a  considerable  variety 
of  sudi  relations,  resemblance,  contiguity, 
and  others ;  and  that  of  this  variety  of  rela- 
tions, according  to  which  ideas  may  spon- 
taneously sugifest  eadi  other,  contrast  is 
one ; — ^we  deliver  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  &cts,  and  of  the  whole  facta ;  and  what- 
ever goes  beyond  this,  to  some  earlier  mys- 
terious  process  of  union, — even  Aough  it 
could,  l^  a  skilful  effort  of  ingenuity,  be  re- 
conciled with  the  phenomena, — must  s^  be 
a  supposition  only ;  for,  if  we  trust  the  evi- 
dence of  our  consciousness,  which  affords 
the  only  evidence,  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  intermediate  process  that  can  have  the 
name  of  association,  but  simply  of  the  origi- 
nal perceptions,  snd  the  subsequent  sugges- 
tion. Of  this  the  'slightest  retrospect  wiU 
convince  any  one.  It  is  to  our  conscious- 
ness, then,  at  the  time  of  the  perception  and 
the  time  of  the  suggestion  that  we  must  look. 
Now,  aU  of  whi<£^we  are  conscious  at  the 
time  of  perception  might  be  precisely  the 
same,  though  there  were  no  memory  what- 
ever after  perception  ceases,  or  though,  in 
remembrance,  there  were  no  such  order  of 
suggestions  afterwards,  as  is  supposed  to  jus- 
tify the  supposition  of  some  pre-existing  as- 
Bodatioi^  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  utmost 
irregularity  and  confusion.  Our  conscious- 
ness during  perception,  is  thus  far  from  in- 
dicating any  process  of  association ;  and  all 
of  whidi  we  are  consdoos  at  the  time  of  the 
suggestion  itself,  is  the  mere  succession  of 
one  feeling  to  another,  not  certainly  of  any 

§rior  process  on  which  this  su^^estion  has 
cpended.  The  hws  of  suggestion,  then,  as 
opposed  to  what  may  be  called  assodation, 
— or,  in  other  words,  the  circumstances 
which  seem  to  regukte  the  spontaneous  suc- 
cessions of  our  ideas,  without  reference  to 
any  former  mtdlectual  process,  except  the 
simple  primary  perceptions  from  which  all 
our  corresponding  conceptions  are  derrved, 
— form  a  legitimate  theory,  being  a  perfect 
generalization  of  the  known  (acts,  witiiout  a 
single   circumstance  assumed.      To  these 


lows,  whidi^  require  no  prior  union  of  th«tt 
wlndi  suggests  with  that  whidi  is  sqgjpealed, 
the  partiealar  case  which  we  are  eaamdenag 
is  easily  refersble,  being  one  of  the  Tery 
cases  comprehended  in  the  genenJiiarinn. 
The  sight  of  a  gigantic  stian|{ei'  briqgB  be- 
fore  us  the  inutge  of  ow  dimmutive  friend  ; 
because  sudi  is  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that, 
— in  whatever  manner  the  primary  ideas  magr 
have  been  induced,  and  tdoogh  there  ma^ 
never  have  been  any  coexistence  or  immedi- 
ate succession  of  them  before,— ^ippoattea, 
by  the  very  drcumstanee  of  their  o^iositiony 
suggest  opposites.  It  is  aa  mudi  a  law  oi 
mind  that  one  pereeptMm  or  conception  afaall 
introduce,  as  it  were  spontaneously  the  con 
ception  of  some  sim3ar  dirject, — or  of  one  so 
dissimilar  as  to  be  contrasted  with  it, — or  of 
one  which  formerly  succeeded  it, — or  of  one 
in  some  other  way  related  to  it, — and  that  it 
shall  introduce  such  rebti ve  conceptions  alone 
as  it  is  a  law  of  mind  that  the  influence  of  light 
on  the  retina,  and  thus  indirectly  on  the  aen- 
sorium,  shall  be  followed  by  the  sensation  of 
vision  and  not  of  sound ;  and,  however  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable  the  one  process  may 
be,  it  is  not  more  inexplicable  than  the  other. 
It  is  as  littie  necessary  to  tiie  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  any  prior  union  or  assoda- 
tion of  ideas,  as,  to  vision,  that  there  should 
be  anv  mjrsterious  connexion  of  the  organ 
with  Ught,  at  some  period  nrior  to  that  in 
whidi  Ti|^t  itsdf  fiiBt  acted  on  the  ofgan, 
and  the  visual  sensation  was  its  consequence. 
As  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  rap  of  light 
at  the  retina  has  produced  a  certam  affection 
of  the  sensorium,  in  that  very  moment  the 
mmd  benns  to  exist  in  the  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  sensation  of  colour ; — as  soon  as 
a  certain  perception  or  conception  has  arisen, 
the  mind  begins  to  exist  in  the  state  which 
constitutes  what  is  said  to  be  some  asso- 
ciate conception.  Any  prior  connexion  or 
association  is  as  littie  necessary  in  the  one 
of  these  cases  as  in  tiie  other.  All  that  is 
prior,  is  not  any  process  connecting  light 
with  the  organ,  or  the  conception  of  a  giant 
with  the  conception  of  a  d^i-arf,  but  only  cer- 
tain original  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  is  formed,  to  have  in  the  one  case 
some  one  of  the  sensations  of  vision  when 
light  is  at  the  retina, — m  the  other  case  to 
have,  in  certain  drcumstances,  the  concep- 
tion  of  a  dwarf  as  immediately  consecutive 
to  that  of  a  giant. 

In  tracing,  accordingly,  each  separate  sug- 
gestion in  the  trains  of  our  thought  to  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  its  original  energies  or 
susceptibilities,  as  operating  at  the  time  of 
the  suggestion,  and  to  the  mws  whidi  then 
regulate  its  affections,  we  find  a  place  for  the 
instance  of  contrast  whidi  we  are  consider. 
ing,  and  see  how,  when  one  external  object 
alone  is  present,  a  giant  may  suggest  a  dwarf, 
or  a  dwarf  a  ginnt     The  laws  of  mhid,  like 
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the  km  of  matter,  are  only  the  brief  ex- 
pression of  oertain  general  circiunstancesy  in 
which  many  phenomena  agree ;  and  the  laws 
of  suggestion, — if  we  do  not  look  back  to 
any  assodation  or  connexion  previona  to  the 
sugi^tion  itself, — do  &irly  comprehend  the 
paiticular  case  considered  by  us. 

Let  us  next  consider  whether  this  suggestion 
am  be  accounted  for  on  the  other  supposi- 
tion, which  ascribes  our  trains  of  ideas  to 
associations  previous  to  the  suggestion  itself 
— to  laws  of  association,  in  short,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  phrase  is  distinguishable  &om 
la>y8  of  suggestion. 

To  treat  the  question  with  all  due  can. 
dour,  I  shall  make  no  olijection  to  the  term 
attoeiation,  as  if  it  implied  too  gross  an  ana- 
logy to  corporeal  things ;  for,  unfortunately, 
it  has  this  nult  only  in  common  with  almost 
every  current  phrase  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind.  If  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  mental 
soslyBis,  of  complex  affections,  of  groups  of 
images,  and  trains  of  thought,  we  majr  well 
be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  images  of  these 

»  trains  as  associated,  if  no  objection  but  that 
of  its  seeming  materialism  can  be  uijpied 
against  the  phrase.  Nor  could  any  objec- 
tion be  fiurly  made  to  the  association  of  ideas, 
as  imphring  a  sort  of  connexion  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain,  if  there  truljr  were  any 
consciousness  of  more  than  the  original  per- 
ceptions at  the  time  when  the  association  is 
supposed  ;  but,  when  there  is  no  conscious- 

,  neas  of  any  thing  more,  it  may  be  allowed 
us,  at  least,  to  require  some  proof  of  the  con- 
necting process  that  is  supposed,  more  than 
the  mere  tBict  of  a  subsequent  suggestion  that 
nuqr  be  explained  without  it 

Even  diovK^  we  were  not  to  require  any 
proof  of  this  kind,  however, — making  all  the 
admissions  whidi  in  candour  we  are  bound  to 
make,  and  more  than  candour  requires  of  us, 
— to  the  hypothesis  wbich  ventures,  in  the 
case  of  suggestion,  to  go  beyond  the  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  the  sug- 

-  gestion  itself,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  some  prior 
mental  state  or  process,  of  which  we  are  un- 
consdous,  but  which  the  hypothesis  supposes 
to  be  necessary  for  the  suDsequent  sugges- 
•  tion,  and  to  wmcfa  unknown  state  or  process 
it  gives  the  name  of  association,  we  are  not, 
because  we  make  these  admissions,  to  make 
any  fiuthrr  concession, — sudi,  at  least,  aa 
would  imply  in  itself  an  absolute  contraidic- 

.  Uion.     If  suggestion,  in  every  case,  depend 
/Ion  association, — ^that  is  to  say,  if,  before  ob- 

Uects  or  feeh'ngs  can  suggest  eiich  other,  they 
jrinust  have  been,  at  some  former  period,  as- 
[  sodated  together  in  the  mind,  it  is  evident, 
that,  at  some  former  period,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance of  time  it  may  have  been  before  sug- 
gestion, both  ideas  or  feelings  must  have  ex- 
>>ted  together ;  for  it  would  snrelv  be  absurd 
to  speak  of  associations  actually  formed  be- 


tween feelings  whidi  either  had  not  began,  or 
had  already  ceased,  before  the  supposed  as- 
sociation. But  this  supposition  of  prior  co- 
existence, though  it  might  explain  the  C«- 
tual  suggestion  of  otjects  that  have  been 
contiguous,  as  Hume  expresses  it,  in  place 
or  time,  cannot  explain  tne  case  at  present 
under  consideration,  if  contrast  be  consider- 
ed as  different  from  contiguity  ^  for  it  is  the 
very  fint  perception  of  tne  gumt  which  is 
supposed  by  us  to  induce  the  conception  of 
the  dwait  It,  thereibre,  cannot  admit  of 
bemg  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  dwarf 
till  it  have  actually  suggested  it ;  for,  till  the 
moment  of  the  actual  suggestion,  the  two 
ideas  never  have  existed  together;  and  if  it 
have  already  suggested  it,  without  any  for- 
mer association,  it  is  surely  absurd  to  have 
recourse  to  a  subsequent  assodation,  to  ac- 
count for  the  prior  suf^estion,  and  to  say, 
that  that  which  is  first  in  a  series  of  changes, 
owes  its  existence  to  that  which  is  second, 
and  18  produced  by  that  which  itself  pro- 
duces. '"^ 
The  particular  case  of  suggestion  which  we 
have  supposed,  then,  if  contrast  be  truly  a 
simple  prindple  of  suggestion,  seems  abso- 
lutely decisive  of  the  question,  because  it  ex- 
dudes  every  assodadon  of  the  two  ideas 
-ppoT  to  the  suggestion  itself.     In  sugj^es- 

tions  of  objects  lormerly  contiguous,  it  mi 

have  been  supposed  by  those  who,  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  our  conscious- 
ness, trust  more  to  a  gratuitous  hypothesis, 
than  to  the  evidence  of  consdousness  itself, 
that,  as  the  perceptions  originally  co-existed, 
or  were  immediately  successive,  some  mva- 
terious  connexion  of  those  states  of  mind 
might  be  formed  at  the  rime  of  this  co-ex- 
istence, or  immediate  proximity,  that  might 
deserve  to  be  expressed  by  tne  partictSar 
name  of  association,  in  consequence  of  which 
connexion,  the  one  state  afterwards  was  to 
induce  the  other.    But  when  there  has  been 
no  such  oo-existence  or  succession,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  suggestions  of  contrast,  wluit 
association  can  there  have  been  on  which 
the  suggestions  may  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
pended  ?  The  association,  in  such  a  case,  is  I 
manifestly  nothing  more  than  the  momentary  I 
influence  of  the  tendency  of  the  suggestion  I 
itself;  and  to  sa^  that  uie  suggestion  de-   j 
pends  on  assodation,  is  the  same  thing  as  it  J 
would  be  to  say,  that  suggestion  depends^ 
upon  sufEgestion.    It  depends,  inii'^,  tin    ; 
the  rdation  of  the  ff^gBrtl^fi  ftbjpc^  tn  thg  ^ 
4Dibject  suggpBUd,— as  similar, ^posite,  con- 
dguous  m  time  or  place,  or  m  some  other 
way  related, — the  tendency  to  suggest  rela- 
tive feelings  after  relative  feelings  being  one 
of  the  original  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  > 
essential  to  its  very  nature, — but  it  depends 
on  nothing  more ;  and  an  object^  therefore, 
the  very  moment  of  our  first  perception  of 
it,  may  suggest  some  object  tna(  is  rehited 
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to  it,  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  as 
readily  as  after  we  have  perceived  it  a  thou- 
sand times ;  though  it  surely  would  he  a  veiv 
strange  use  of  a  very  conunon  term  to  speak 
of  any  previous  association  in  this  case,  and 
to  sav,  that  objects  were  associated  before 
th^  had  existence,  as  they  must  have  been, 
if  tnis  first  suggestion  had  depended  on  any 
prior  union  or  process  of  any  kind. 

I  need  not  repeat,  that  my  argument,  in 
this  discussion,  proceeds  on  that  universal 
opinion  of  philosophers,  in  which  our  sug- 
gestions are  considered  as  of  various  classes, 
and  not  on  that  more  subtile  analysis,  by 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,^  that 
there  may  possibly  be  only  a  finer  species  of 
proximity  in  a]l,---though,  in  this  case,  too, 
It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  process  of  as- 
sociation, if  it  were  gratuitously  supposed  as 
something  difilrent  from  the  original  feelings 
themselves,  would  be  at  once  equally  hvpo- 
thetical  and  equally  inefficacious  for  explain- 
ing the  subsequent  suggestions.  That  an 
object  seen  for  the  first  time  does  suggest 
many  relative  conceptions,  no  one  surely 
will  deny ;  and  this  single  consideration,  I 
cannot  but  think, — ^if  the. distinction  univer- 
sally made,  of  various  principles  of  sugges- 
tion, be  admitted, — should,  of  itself,  have  led 
to  juster  notions  of  our  trains  of  thought 
It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  as  I  haye  said  on 
that  view  of  our  suggestions,  to  be  absolute- 
ly decisive  of  the  question ;  since,  whatever 
might  be  supposed  in  other  cases,  in  this 
case,  at  least,  there  cannot  have  been  any 
previous  connexion  of  that  which  suggests 
with  that  which  is  suggested.  It  proves 
that  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  suggestion, 
is  not  to  exist  successively  in  states  which 
have  been  previously  associated,  but  simply 
to  exist  in  successive  states,  which  have  to 
each  other  certain  relations,  permanent  or  ac- 
cidental,— those  relations  which,  in  former 
lectures,  were  considered  by  us  as  reducible 
[     to  certain  primary  laws  of  suggestion* 

I  am  aware  that  this  long  argument  on  a 
single  point,  and  that,  in  itself,  not  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  must  have  appeared  to  you 
rather  a  heavy  tax  upon  your  patience,  nnt, 
thoimh  it  is  a  point  not  very  interesting  in 
itsell^  or  in  the  sort  of  discussion  and  illus- 
tration which  it  admits,  it  is  one  which  is 
very  interesting  in  the  frnplicatigns  that  may 
be  made  of  it ;  particularly  as  a  clear  view 
of  tiie  distinction  which  I  ivish  to  impress 
on  your  minds,  will  free  you  frt>m  much  mis- 
oonception,  which  has  clouded  the  language 
and  opinions  of  philosophers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  will  prepare  you,  I  flatter  myself, 
for  admitting,  more  readily,  that  simple  ar- 
*  ranpiement  of  the  intellectual  phenomena, 
which  X  have  ventured  to  submit  to  you. 

In  some  former  severe  discussions  like  the 
present,  I  endeavoured  to  extract  for  you 
tome  little  consolation,  fit)m  that  very  forti- 


tude of  attention  which  the  discussion  re- 
quired,— ^pointing  out  to  you  the  advantage 
of  questions  of  wis  kind,  in  training  the  mind 
to  tiiose  habits  of  serious  thought  and  pa- 
tient investigation,  which,  considered  in  their 
primary  relation  to  the  intellectual  character, 
are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the 
instruction  which  the  question  itself  may  af- 
ford. "  Generosos  animos  labor  nutrit.*' 
In  tiie  discipline  of  reason,  as  in  the  pining 
of  the  athlete,  it  is  not  for  a  single  victory, 
which  it  may  give  to  the  youthful  champion, 
that  tiie  combat  is  to  be  valued,  but  for  that 
knitting  of  tiie  joints,  and  hardening  of  the 
muscles, — ^that  quickness  of  eyes  and  col- 
lectedness  of  efibrt,  which  it  is  forming  for 
the  struggles  of  more  illustrious  fields. 

That  &e  perception  of  a  giant,  which  ne- 
ver before  had  coexisted  with  the  idea  of  a 
dvrarf,  should  yet  be  sufficient,  without  some 
prior  association,  to  induce  tiiat  idea,  may 
seem  very  wonderful ;  but  wonderful  as  it  is, 
it  is  really  not  more  mysterious,  than  if  the 
two  ideas  had  coexisted,  or  succeeded  each 
other,  innumerable  times.  The  great  mys- 
tery is  in  the  simple  fact  of  the  recurrence 
or  spontaneous  rise  of  any  idea,  without  the 
recurrence  of  the  external  cause  which  pro- 
duced it,  and  when  that  external  cause  has 
ceased,  perhi^s,  to  have  an  existence.  This 
fact,  however,  we  must  admit,  whatever  be  • 
our  theory ;  and  it  is  all  which  is  necessary 
to  the  one  theory :  while  the  other,  by  sup- 
posing, or  vaguely  implying  some  actual  un- 
ion or  association,  prior  to  the  suggestion, 
introduces  a  new  mjrstery,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  mystery,  which  it  intro- 
duces, renders  the  phenomena  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  explain,  still  more  difficult  to  be 
conceived;  since  the  association,  which  it 
supposes  to  be  necessary  to  tiie  suggestion, 
must,  on  that  supposition,  in  many  cases,  l)e 
the  effect  of  that  very  suggestion  to  which  it 
is  supposed  to  give  nse. 

You  will  now  then,  I  hope,  perceive, — or, 
I  flatter  myself,  may  already  have  perceived, 
rithout  the  necessity  of  so  much  repetition 
f  tiie  argument, — the  reasons  which  led  me 
prefer  tiie  term  suggestion  to  association^ 
a  more  accurate  general  term  for  all  the 
ipontaneous  successions   of   our  thought ; 
smce,  by  making  tiie  suggestion  itself  to  de- 
pend on  an  association  or  combination  of 
ideas  prior  to  it,  we  should  not  merely  have 
assumed  the  reality  of  process,  of  which  we 
have  no  consciousness  whatever,  but  should 
have  excluded,  by  the  impossibility  of  such 
previous  combmation,  man^  of  the  most  im- 
portant classes  of  suggestions, — every  sug- 
gestion that  arises  from  the  relations  of  ob-  \ 
jects  which  we  perceive  for  the  first  time,  | 
uid,  indeed,  ever^  suggestion  that  does  not  j 
ielong,  in  the  stnctest  sense,  to  Mr.  Hume's  , 
Kmgle  class  of  contiguity  in  time.  ' 

|\;That  our  suggestions  do  not  follow  each  I 
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other  loosely  and  coniii8edly»  is  no  proof  of 
prior  associations  of  mind,  but  merely  of  the 
general  constitutional  tendency  of  the  mind, 
to  exist,  successively,  in  states  that  have 
'certain  relations  to  each  other.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  our  original  percep- 
tions, which  could  enable  us  to  infer  this  re- 
gularity and  limitation  of  our  subsequent 
trains  of  thought.  We  learn  these  from  ex- 
perience alone ;  and  experience  does  not 
teach  us,  that  there  is  any  such  intervening 
process  of  mysterious  union,  as  is  supposed, 
but  only,  that  when  the  mind  has  been  af- 
fected in  a  certain  manner,  so  as  to  have  one 
perception  or  conception,  it  is,  successively, 
and  of  itself  a£fected  in  certain  odier  man- 
ners,  so  as  to  have  other  relative  conceptions. 
If  the  association  of  ideas  be  understood  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  this  succession  of 
ideas  arising  without  an  external  cause,  and 
involving  no  prior  union  of  the  ideas  suggest- 
ing and  sugg;ested, — ^nor,  in  short,  any  influ- 
ence previous  to  Uiat  which  operates  at  the 
moment  of  the  suggestion  itself,  though  it 
would  certainlv,  with  this  limited  meaning, 
(which  excludes  what  is  commonly  meant 
bv  the  term  association,)  be  a  very  awkward 
plirase,---still,  if  it  were  always  understood 
in  this  limited  sense  alone,  it  might  be  used 
with  safety.  But,  in  this  sense, — ^the  only 
sense  in  which  it  can  be  used  without  error, 
—it  must  always  be'^remembered,  that  the 
association  of  ideas  denotes  as  much  the  suc- 
cessions of  ideas  of  objects  which  never  have 
existed  together  before,  as  the  successions  of 
ideas  of  objects  which  have  been  perceived 
together, — that  there  are  not  two  separate 
mental  processes,  therefore,  following  per- 
ception, and  necessary  to  die  succession, — 
one  by  which  ideas  are  primarily  associated, 
and  another  by  which  they  are  subsequently 
suggested, — ^but  that  the  association  is,  in 
truth,  only  another  word  for  the  tact  of  the 
suggestion  itself.  All  this,  however,  being 
admitted,  it  may  peihaps  be  said, — what  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  A 
simpler  term,  or  even  fit>m  the  more  ac- 
curate distinction  which  such  a  term  denotes  ? 
The  principal  advantage  that  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  is  the  great  simplification 
which  it  allows  of  the  phenomena,  by  the  re- 
moval of  much  of  that  mystery  which  a  more 
complicated  theory  had  made  to  hang  over 
some  of  the  processes  of  thought.  When 
suggestion  was  supposed  to  depend  on  former 
associations  of  ideas,  and  when,  in  many  cases, 
it  must  have  been  fdt  to  be  difficult,  or  rather 
impossible,  to  (hscover  any  co-existence  orim- 
mediate  succession  of  the  primary  percep- 
tions, by  which  such  association  could  be 
supposed  to  be  formed,  it  could  scarcely  fiul 
to  happen,  as,  mdeed,  truly  took  pkce,  that 
vaaaaj  cundyrous  distinctions,  and  still  more 
cumbrous  hypotheses,  would  be  formed,  to 
account  for  the  apparent  anomalies. 


It  is  the  use  of  this  unfortunate  pi 
indeed,  rather  than  of  the  simpler  term 
gestion,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  filled 
our  intellectual  systems  with  the  names  ofi 
many  superfluous  powers.     The  sup] 


necessity,  in  oUT  liulllA  of  thought,  of  some 
previous  association,  of  course  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  conceptions  ascribed  to 
this  cause  should  be  such  as  before  existed 
in  a  similar  form,  since,  without  this  pre- 
vioua  cxi«ti*nce,  they  coidd  not  be  supposed 
to  admit  of  previous  connexion ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  die  suggestions  were  very  differ- 
ent, so  as  to  have  tibe  semblance  almost  of  a 
new  creation,  it  became  necessary  to  mvent 
some  new  power  distinct  firom  that  of  asso- 
ciation, to  which  they  might  be  ascribed. 
What  was  in  truth  a  mere  simple  sugges- 
tion, flowing  from  the  same  laws  with  other 
suggestions,  became  in  this  manner  some- 
thing more,  and  was  ranked  as  a  product  oi 
fancy,  or  imagination, — ^nothing  being  so  easy 
as  the  invention  of  a  new  name.  A  similar 
illusion  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  of  va- 
rious other  intellectual  powers,— or,  at  K 
favoured  greatiy  the  admission  of  su( 
powers,  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting  foi 
suggestions  whidi  could  not  have  arisen  fron 
previous  associations ;  and  one  simple  power! 
or  suceptibility  of  the  mind  was  thus  meta- 
morphosed into  Various  powers,  all  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  distinct  frt>m  that  power 
of  whidb  they  were  only  modifications. 

The  chief  circumstance  which  probably^ 
led  to  the  belief  of  some  actual  union  or  as 
sociation  of  ideas,  previous  to  suggestion^ 
conceive  to  have  been  the  peculiar  impor- 
tance of  that  ord6r  of  suggestions,  of  which 
proximity,  and  therefore  former  coexistence, 
or  immc^te  succession  of  the  direct  ob- 
jects of  thought,  are  the  distinguishmg  char- 
acteristic U  there  had  been  no  such  ordg. 
of  suggestions  as  this,  but  conception 

followed  C^"**«*ptip"  rnurtAj  g^AftwIiTip  tO . 

,^6llU!F  fKlations,  su^j|s  tnose'<Of|imAbgy.jQC. 
ISCntnaft,  "Wle  never^should  have  tHougbt  of 
any  asso^lltion,  or  other  prior  influence,  dis- 
tinct from  the  suggestion  itself.  But,  when 
objects  perceived  together,  or  in  immediate 
succession,  arise  again  together,  or  in  imme- 
diate succession,  as  if  luiiked  by  some  invi- 
sible bonds,  it  is  a  very  natural  iUusion  that 
the  suggestion  itself  should  seem  to  depend 
on  a  mysterious  union  of  this  kind.  The  il- 
lusion IS  greatiy  strengtiiened  b^jr  the  circum- 
stance, mat  it  is  to  the  rektion  of  direct 
proximity  of  objects  we  have  recourse,  in  all 
those  processes  of  thought,  which  have  com- 
monly been  termed  recollections,  or  voluxw 
tary  reminiscences.  We  tiiink  of  all  the  va- 
riety  of  events  that  happened  at  the  time  at 
which  we  loiow,  that  the  same  event,  now 
forgotten  by  us,  occurred,  and  we  pursue  this 
whole  series^  through  its  details,  as  if  expect- 
ing  to  discover  some  tie  that  may  give  into 
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our  hand  die  fugitive  feeling  which  we  wish 
to  detect  The  eiiggettion  whidi  we  desire, 
does  probeUj at  length  oeciir»in  consequence 
of  this  process ;  and  we  are  hence  very  nft> 
torallj  accustomed  to  look  bai^  to  a  period 
preceding  the  sugg[estion  as  to  the  real  sounse 
of  tibe  suggestion  itsdf. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too»  that  aldiough 

tb«  mind  were  trulj  susceptible  of  the  inflo- 

enoe  in  its  trains  or  thought,  of  various  reU- 

tions  of  a  diflferent  kind,  as  well  as  those  of 

contiguity,  even  these  suggestions,  thousfa 

originally  different,  would  seem,  at  lengto, 

remicible  to  tlus  one  panunount  order;  be^ 

[  cause,  after  the  first  suggestion  whidi  might 

have  arisen  from  mere  analogy  or  contrast,  a 

I  real  contiguity,  in  point  of  time,  would  be 

Iformedof  the  sugRestbg  and  suppested  con- 

iceprion,  which  had  become  pnmmate  in  aue- 

icession;  and  the  sfme  siMgestion,  diere- 

lore,  ^en  it  recurred,  might  seem  to  have 

•risen  as  much  from  this  contiguity,  in  aprL> 

(or  train  of  thought,  as  from  the  contrast  or 
analogy,  which  of  themsehres  might  have  been 
suflfioent  to  oroduce  it,  without  any  such 
proximity  of  ue  direct  images  themselves. 

In  afl  these  ways,  it  is  very  eniy  to  per- 
ceive how,  in  considering  every  simple  sug- 
gestion, our  thought  showd  m  eontinualFr 
turned  to  the  past,  and  the  suggestion  itself, 
therefore,  be  converted  int«  association ;  the 
exceptions  being  forgotten,  or  receiving  a 
different  name,  that  we  might  satisfy  our- 
selves with  a  general  law,  though  exoeptions, 
so  important  and  so  innumenUe,  might 
themuMlyes  have  served  for  a  proof  that  the 
general  law  was  inaocurate. 

Alter  these  remarks,  then,  I  trust  that 
you  will  not  merely  have  seen  the  reasons 
which  led  me  to  prefer  to  the  use  of  the  am- 
biguous phrase  cMoaa/ion,  the  substitution 
of  the  simpler  term  aniggmHtm,  but  that  you 
will  be  diqiosed  also  to  admit  the  justness 
of  that  distinction  on  which  the  substitution 
was  founded.  The  importance  of  the  die- 
tinction,  however,  jom  will  perceive  more 
fiilly,  in  the  apptications  that  are  alkcrwards 
made  of  it|  in  reducing,  under  rimple  sugges- 
tion,  phenomena  ascribed  by  philosophers  to 
many  different  inteOectual  powers. 

lx>  this  I  shall  proceed  in  mynext  Lecture. 


LECTUBB  XLL 

aEDVCnON  OP  CSaTAIN  SUnOSED  PACCTLTIES 
TO  WOOLS.  SOOOBSnONr-4.  OONCBPnOH, 
— n.  MBMOBY. 

Obmtlsmbk,  mj  last  Lecture  was  em- 
ployed  in  considering  the  nature  of  that  ten- 
dency of  the  mind,  by  which  it  exists,  suc- 
cessively m  the  states  M^ch  constitute  the 
variety  of  our  conceptions,  in  our  trains  of 


thought ;  my  object  beiqg  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther this  tendeocy  depend  on  any  pievions 
mteUectual  process,  constituting  what  has 
been  termed  a  union  or  association  of  ideas, 
or,  simply  on  the  relations  of  the  conceptions 
themselves,  at  the  moment  of  suggntion, 
without  any  previous  union  or  association 
whatever,  of  uie  idea  or  other  feeling  which 
suggests,  with  the  idea  or  odier  feeliiMc  which 
u  suggested.  I  exphuned  to  yon  the  rea- 
sons which  seem  to  lead  us,  in  every  ease, 
in  which  conception  follows  conceptioo,  in 
trains  that  have  a  sort  of  wild  regularity,  to 
k)ok  bac^  to  the  past,  for  some  mysterious 
associations  of  our  ideas,  by  which  this  re- 
gular confusion  of  their  successions  may  be 
explained ;  thougfa»'  in  the  phenomena  them- 
selves, there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  as- 
aocwtion,  or  earlier  connectiiig  process  of 
any  kind,  all  of  whidi  we  are  consdous  be- 
merdythe  original  peroeption  and  the 


It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  I  remarked,  m 
consequence  of  obscure  notions,  entertained 
with  respect  to  this  si^ipoaed  association  of 
ideas,  as  something  prior  and  necessary-  to 
the  actual  <qperation  of  the  simple  pmidple 
of  spontaneous  suggestion,  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  simpb  principle  of  the  mind 
have  been  referred  to  various  intellectual 
powers,  from  the  impoasibili^  of  finding,  in 
many  cases,  any  source  of  inior  association, 
and  the  consequent  neoessihr  of  biventin; 
some  new  power  fbr  tlie  i«odiiction  of  ])he- 
nomena,  winch  aeemed  not  to  be  reducible 
to  suggestion*  or  to  diffisr  from  its  common 
forms,  merely  becanse  we  had  encumbered 
the  simple  process  of  snggestion  with  unne- 
eesssry  and  felse  conditions. 

My  next  object,  then,  wiU  be  to  show, 
how  truly  that  variety  of  powers,  thus  un- 
necenaruy,  and,  therefore,  unphilosophically 
devised,  are  reducible  to  the  principle  of 
simple  sugsestkm ;  or,  at  least,  to  this  sim- 
bple  prindple,  in  combuiation  with  some  of 
pose  other  prindples,  which  I  pointed  out, 
fes  parts  of  our  mental  constitution,  in  my 
arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind. 

It  will  be  of  advantl^se,  however,  previouj- 
ly,  to  take  a  slight  retrospect  of  die  princi- 
pd  points  whicn  may  be  considered  as  es- 
tablished, with  reqpeet  to  simple  suggestion ; 
that  we  may  see  more  deariy  what  it  is,  from 
whidi  the  other  supposed  powers  are  said  to 
be  different.  . 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  have  no  doubt  \ 
of  the  genersl  fact  of  suggestion,  that  con- 
ception follows  conception,  in  our  trains  of 
thought,  without  any  recurrence  of  the  ex-    . 
temal  injects,  which,  as  peroeived,  original-    / 
ly  gave  occaaion  to  tliem.  / 

As  little  can  we  doubt  that  these  concep- 
tions, as  internal  states  of  the  mind,  inde- 
pendent of  any  immediate  influence  of  ester- . 
nal  things^  do  not  foUow  each  other  loosely  / 
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bat  aceoffding  to  a  certain  genenl  relation, 
orniimber  <if  rebtioM,  which  cauetitute  what 
I  have  termed  the  primarr  lawa  of  raggi 
ti<m,  and  ¥^ch  ezerciee  their  inioence  Ta- 
tiouslj,  in  difieient  penons,  and  at  difierent 
times,  aooofding  to  drcumitnices,  which,  as 
modifying  the  fonner,  I  have  denominrtgd 
secondary  hnrs  of  suggestion. 

In  the  diird  phwe,  we  have  seen  that  they 
do  not  follow  each  odier  merely,  the  sug- 
gesting idea  giving  immediate  place  to  the 
suggested;   but  that  various  conceptions, 
which  arise  at  different  moments,  may  eoeob- 
hat,  and  ibrm  one  oompouml  feeling,  in  the 
I   same  manner  as  various  perceptions,  that 
arise  together,  or  at  different  moments,  may 
coexist,  and  form  one  compound  feeling  of 
another  spedesr-Mdl  that  complexity  of  forms 
and  ec^oTs,  for  example,   wiiich   gives  a 
whole  world  of  wonders  at  once  to  our  vi* 
sion,  or  those  chond  sounds  whidi  flow  min- 
gled firom  innumerable  vibrations  that  exbt 
together,  widioat  confusion,  in  the  small  »- 
pertuxe  of  the  ear,  and  in  a  angle  moment 
fiU  the  soul  with  a  thousand  harmonies,  as  i( 
'  m   the   peroq>tion  of  so  manv  coexisting 
'  sounds^  it  had  a  separate  sense  tor  every  se- 
parate voice,  and  could  exist,  with  a  strange 
j  diffusive  consciousness,  m  a  simultaneous  va- 
,  liety  of  states. 

Zosl^,  we  have  seen  that  no  previous  as- 
'  sodation,  or  fonder  connecting  process,  of 
any  kbd,  is  necessary  for  suggestion,— that 
we  have  no  consciousness  of  say  intermedi- 
■  ate  process  between  the  primary  perception 
land  the  sobsequent  suggestion,  and  that  we 
r  are  not  merely  widiout  the  slif^test  con- 
'  sdousness  of  a  process,  whidi  is  thus  gra- 
j  toitoualy  supposed,  but  that  there  are  irniu- 
merable  i>henomena  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
j  to  reconcile  with  the  supposition,   on  any 
I  viewofit,  and  which  oertamly,  at  least,  caa- 
,  not  be  reconcfled  with  it,  on  that  view  of 
the  primary  laws  of  suggestion,  which  die 
assertors  of  a  distinct  specific  Faculty  of  As- 
sociation have  been  accustomed  to  teke. 


Let  us  now,  then,  apply  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  thus  acquired,  and  proceed 
to  consider  some  of  those  forms  of  sugges- 
tion, which  have  been  ranked  as  distinct  in- 
tellectual powers. 

That,  which  its  greater  simplicity  leads  me 
to  consider  first,  b  what  has  been  termed  bv 
philosophers  the  Power  of  Concq^tion,  which 
'h  wu  been  defined,  the  power  that  enables  us 
'A  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  per- 
ception, or  of  some  previous  feeling  of  the 
nimd.  The  definition  of  the  supposed 
power  is  sufficiently  mtelligible ;  but  is  there 
reason  to  add  the  ^Wcr  uus  defined,  to  our 
other  mental  fonctions,  as  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar fiMnilty  ? 

That  we  have  a  certain  mental  power  or 
"^ucepdbflity  by  which,  in  accordance  with 


this  definition,  the  perception  of  one  o^eet 
mi7  excite  the  notion  of  some  absent  <^ect, 
is  unquestionably  true.  But  this  is  the  very 
function  which  is  meant  by  the  power  of  sqg« 
gestion  itself,  when  stripped  of  the  illusion 
as  to  prior  asaociation ;  and  if  the  concep- 
tion be  separated  from  the  sugxestion,  no- 
tlung  will  remain  to  constitute  toe  power  of 
suggestion,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
the  same  power.  I  enter,  for  example,  an 
apartment  in  my  friend*s  house  durmg  his 
long  absence  from  home ;  I  see  his  flute,  or 
the  woik  of  some  favourite  author  lymg  on 
his  table.  The  mere  sight  of  either  of  tiiese 
awakes  instantly  my  conception  of  my  friend, 
though,  at  the  moment,  he  might  have  been 
absent  firom  mv  thought.  I  see  him  agam 
preaent.  If  I  look  at  the  volume,  I  almost 
think  that  I  hear  him  arguing  strenuously 
for  the  merite  of  his  favourite,  as  in  those 
evenings  of  social  contention  when  we  have 
brought  poete  and  philosopherB  to  war 
against  poete  and  philosophers.  If  I  look  at 
the  flute,  I  ieel  instantljr  a  similar  illusion. 
I  hear  him  again  animating  it  with  hu  very 
tondi, — ^bieraiing  into  it  what  might  almost, 
without  a  metaphor,  be  said  to  be  the  breath 
of  life, — and  giving  it  not  utterance  merely 
but  eloquence.  In  these  cases  of  simple  sug- 
gestion, it  is  said  the  successive  mental  states 
which  constitute  the  notions  of  my  friend 
himself  of  the  argumento  which  I  again  seem 
to  hear  and  combat,  of  the  melodies  that  si . 
lently  enchant  me,— are  conceptions  indi- 
cating, therefore,  a  power  of  die  mind  firom 
which  they  arise,  that,  in  reference  to  the 
eflecte  produced  by  it,  mav  be  called  the 
power  of  conception.  But  if  they  arise  from 
a  pecultsr  power  of  conception,— -and  if  there 
be  a  power  of  association  or  suggestion  which 
is  abo  concerned,  how  are  these  powers  to 
be  distn^shed,  and  what  part  of  the  pro* 
cess  is  it  which  we  owe  to  uiis  latter  power? 
If  there  were  no  suggestion  of  mv  friend,  it 
is  very  evident  that  ttune  could  be  no  con- 
ception of  ray  firiend ;  and  if  diere  were  no 
conception  of  him,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
speak  of  a  suggestion  in  which  nothing .  was 
suggested.  Whether  we  use  the  term  sug- 
gestion or  association  in  this  case  is  of  no 
conseouence.  Nothing  more  can  be  ac- 
curately meant  by  either  term,  in  reference 
to  the  example  vmich  I  have  uaed,  than  the 
tendimcy  of  my  mind,  after  existmg  in  the 
state  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  the 
flute  or  volume,  and  of  the  room  in  which 
I  observe  it,  to  exist  immediately  afterwards 
in  that  different  state  which  constitutes  the 
conception  of  my  friend.  The  laws  of  sug- 
gestion or  association  are  merelv  the  general 
circumstances  according  to  which  concep- 
tions or  certain  other  fiselingB  arise.  There 
is  not,  in  any  case  of  suggestion,  bodia  sug- 
gestion and  a  conception,  more  than  there  is, 
m  any  case  of  vision,  both  a  vision  and  a 
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mht.  Wbat  one  gknce  b  to  the  capacitj 
of  visioii  one  conceptioii  is  to  the  capacity  of 
wggestioiL  We  maj  me  iimmnerable  ob- 
jects in  succession ;  we  maj  oomeewe  bum- 
menble  objects  in  sncoession.  But  we  see 
them  because  we  are  susceptible  of  vision ; 
we  conceive  them  because  we  have  that 
susceptibility  of  spontaneous  suggestion  by 
which  conceptions  arise  after  eadi  other  in 
regular  trains. 

This  duplication  of  a  single  j^ower,  to  ac- 
count for  toe  production  of  a  smgle  state  of 
mind,  appears  to  me  a  very  striking  example 
of  the  influence  of  that  misconception  with 
respect  to  association,  which  I  occupied  so 
much  of  vour  time  in  attempting  to  dissi- 
pate. If  association  and  suggestion  had 
been  considered  as  exactly  synonymous,  im- 
plying merely  the  succession  of  one  state  of 
mmd  to  anoUier  state  of  mind,  without  any 
mysterious  process  of  union  of  the  two  feeU 
ings  prior  to  the  suggestion,  the  attention  of 
inquirers  would,  m  this  just  and  simple  view, 
have  been  fixed  on  the  single  moment  of  the 
suggestion  itself: — ond  I  cannot  think  that 
any  philosopher  would,  in  this  case,  have 
contended  for  two  powers,  as  operating  to- 
gether at  the  very  same  moment,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  very  same  conception ;  but 
that  one  capacity  would  beve  been  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  this  one  simple  effect,  whe- 
ther it  were  termed,  with  more  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  secondary  feeling  that  is  the 
effect,  the  power  of  conception,  or,  with  more 
immediate  reference  to  the  primary  feeling 
which  precedes  it  as  its  cause,  the  power  of 
suggestion  or  association.  It  is  very  differ- 
ent, however,  when  the  oonception--the  one 
simple  effect  produced — is  nnde  to  depend 
not  merely  on  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
exist  in  that  state  at  the  p>articnlar  moment 
at  which  the  conc^tion  arises,  but  on  some 
process  of  association,  which  may  have  op- 
erated at  a  considerable  interval  before ;  for 
in  that  case  the  process  of  assodation,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  one  pe- 
riod, must  itself  imply  one  power  or  function 
of  the  mind,  and  die  actual  suggestion,  or 
rise  of  the  conception,  at  an  mterval  after- 
wards, some  different  power  or  ftmction. 

With  respect  to  die  supposed  intellectual 
power  of  conception,  then,  as  distinct  from 
the  intellectual  power  of  assodation  or  sug- 
gestion,  we  may  very  safely  condude,  that 
uie  belief  of  this  is  founded  merdy  on  amis- 
tske  as  to  the  nature  of  association ; — that 
the  power  of  suggestion  and  the  power  of 
conception  are  the  same,  both  being  only  that 
particular  susceptibility  of  the  mind  from 
which,  in  certain  dicumstanoes,  conceptions 
ariscr-or  at  least,  that  if  the  power  of  con- 
ception diffen  from  the  more  general  power 
of  suggestion,  it  dif&trs  from  it  only  as  a  part 
difien  from  die  whole, — as  the  power  of  tak- 
big  a  imgle  step  differs  from  &e  power  of 


tFBverdng  a  whole  field, — die  power  of  dlrvw- 
ing  a  single  breath  from  the  genersl  power 
of  respiration, — the  moral  susceptibihtT  b^ 
which  we  are  capable  of  forming  one  ann- 
table  purpose  from  that  almost  divine  uni- 
versality of  benevolence,  in  a  whole  virtuoos 
life,  to  which  every  moment  is  either  aome 
exertion  for  rood  or  some  wish  for  good, 
whidi  comprdiends  within  its  sphere  H  ao- 
Hon,  that  has  no  limits  but  physical  impossi- 
bilitjr,  every  being  whom  it  can  instruct  or 
amend,  or  relieve  or  gladden,  and,  in  its 
sphere  of  generous  dem,  all  that  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  power  of  benefiting. 

The  next  supposed  intellectual  power  to 
which  I  would  csll  your  attention,  b  the 
power  of  memory. 

In  treating  of  our  suggestions,  and  conse- 
quently, as  you  have  seen,  of  our  conceptions, 
which  are  only  parts  of  the  suggested  aeries, 
I  have,  at  the  same  time,  treated  of  our  re^ 
membrances,  or,  at  least,  of  the  more  impor* 
tant  part  of  our  remembrances,  because  our 
remembnmces  are  nothing  more  than  con- 
ceptions united  with  the  notion  of  a  certain 
rebtion  of  time.  They  are  conceptions  of 
the  past,  felt  as  conceptions  of  the  past^ — 
that  IS  to  say,  felt  as  having  a  certain  relation 
of  antecedence  to  our  present  feeling.  The 
remembrance  is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex 
state  of  mind ;  and  all  which  is  necessary  to 
reduce  a  remembrance  to  a  mere  conception, 
is  to  separate  from  it  a  part  of  die  complexi- 
ty,— diat  part  of  it  whidi  constitutes  the  no- 
tion of  a  certain  relation  of  antecedence.  We 
are  conscious  of  our  present  feeling  whatever 
it  may  be ;  for  this  is,  in  truth,  omy  another 
name  for  our  consdousness  itself.  The  mo- 
ment of  present  time,  at  which  we  are  thus 
consdous,  is  a  bright  point,  ever  movmg,  and 
yet,  as  it  were,  ever  fixed,  which  divides  the 
darkness  of  the  future  from  the  twilight  of 
the  past  It  is,  in  short,  what  Cowley 
terms  the  whole  of  human  life, — 

"A  wwk  Isthmui,  th«t doth  proudly  zlM 
Up  betwixt  two  «t«niitte.^* 

The  present  moment,  then,  though  ever  fleet- 
ing, IS  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  fixed  point;  and 
it  is  a  point  which  guides  us  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  measurements,  in  our  retro- 
spects of  the  past,  and  our  hopes  of  the 
future.  The  particular  feeUng  of  any  mo- 
ment  before  the  present,  as  it  rises  again  in 
our  mind,  would  be  a  simple  conception,  if 
we  did  not  think  of  it,  either  immediately  or 
indirecdy,  in  relation  to  some  other  feeling 
earlier  or  later.  It  becomes  a  remembrance 
when  we  combme  with  it  this  feeling  of  re* 
lation — the  rektion  which  constitutes  our  no- 


•  Cowley*!  Ode  on  Life  wad  Fane,  Stanai  I.  Tetw 
10, 11,  dJfbUy  altered. 

<«  Vain  wwk-built  Isthmus,  that  dost  proudly  riit 
Upbetwm  twoeteniittn.''-»Orig. 
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tion  of  time ;  for  time,  as  fiur  as  we  are  capa- 
"ble  of  miderstanding  it,  or  rather  of  feelii^ 
it,  is  nothing  more  toan  the  varieties  of  this 
felt  relation,  which,  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  relation,  we  distinguish  by 
the  word  heforty — ^in  reference  to  the  other, 
l>y  the  word  afier.  It  is  a  relation,  I  may 
remark,  which  we  feel  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  feel  the  relation  which  bodies 
bear  to  each  other,  as  coexisting  in  space. 
We  say  of  a  bouse,  that  it  is  two  miles  liom 
a  puticular  village,  half  a  mile  from  the  river, 
a  mile  from  the  bridge,  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
lation veiy  similar  to  that  with  which  we  say 
of  one  event,  that  it  occurred  a  month  ago, — 
of  another  event,  that  it  occurred  in  the  me- 
morable year  of  our  first  going  to  school, — of 
another,  that  it  happened  in  our  infancy. 
There  is  some  point  to  which,  in  estimating 
distance  of  space,  we  refer  the  objects  which 
we  measure,  as  there  is  a  point  of  time  in 
the  present  moment,  or  in  some  event  which 
we  have  before  learned  to  consider  thus  re- 
latively, to  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  we 
refer  the  events  of  which  we  speak  as  past  or 
future,  or  more  or  less  recent. 

If  we  had  been  incapable  of  considering 
more  than  two  events  together,  we  probably 
never  should  have  invented  the  word  time, 
but  should  have  contented  ourselves  with 
simpler  words,  expressive  of  the  simple  rela- 
tion df  the  two.  But  we  are  capable  of  con- 
sidering a  variety  of  events,  all  of  which  are 
felt  b^  us  to  bear  to  that  state  of  mind  which 
constitutes  our  present  consciousness,  some 
relation  of  priority  or  subsequence,  which 
thev  seem  to  us  to  bear  also  reciprocally  to 
each  other ;  and  the  varieties  of  this  relation 
oblige  US  to  invent  ageneial  term  for  ex- 
presnng  them  alL  This  general  word,  in- 
vented  by  us  for  expressing  all  the  varieties 
of  priority  and  subsequence,  is  txBM^ — a  word, 
therefore,  which  expresses  no  actual  reality, 
but  only  relations  that  are  felt  bj  us  in  the 
objects  of  our  conception.  To  thmk  of  time 
is  not  to  tlunk  of  anj  thing  enstin^  of  itself, 
for  time  is  not  a  thmg  but  a  relation ;  it  is 
onhr  to  have  some  conceptions  of  objects 
whidi  we  regard  as  prior  and  subsequent ; 
and,  without  the  conception  of  objcKSts  of 
some  kind,  as  subjects  of  the  relation  of 
priority  and  subsequence,  it  is  as  littie  possi- 
ble for  us  to  imagine  any  time,  as  to  imagine 
bririitness  or  dimness  without  a  single  ray 
of  ught,  —  proportional  magnitude  without 
any  dimensions, — or  any  other  relation  with- 
out anv  other  sulject.  When  tiie  notion  of 
time,  tnoi,  is  combined  with  any  of  our  con- 
ceptions, as  in  memory,  all  whidi  is  combine, 
ed  with  the  simple  conception  is  the  feeling 
of  a  certain  lektion.  To  be  capable  of  re- 
membering, in  short,  we  must  have  a  capa- 
city of  the  feelings  which  we  term  rdaJwMy 
and  a  capaci^  of  the  feelings  which  we  term 
ymcejplkm»t  that  may  be  the  subjects  of  the 


relations;  but  with  these  two  powers  no 
other  is  requisite, — no  power-of  memory  dis- 
tinct from  the  conception  and  relation  which 
that  complex  term  denotes. 

When  I  say  that  time,  as  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  understanding  it,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  felt  relation  of  certain  concep- 
tions of  our  own  mind,  I  am  suffidently 
aware  of  tiie  necessity  of  this  qualifying  clause 
with  respect  to  the  limits  of  our  understand- 
ing, and  of  the  truth  of  the  very  striking  re- 
mark of  St.  Austin  on  this  most  obscure  sub- 
ject, that  he  knew  well  what  time  was  till  he 
was  asked  about  it,  and  that  then  he  knew  no- 
thing of  it : — "  Quid  eigo  est  tempus  ?  Quis 
hcK;  fifuale  explicuerit?  Si  nemo  a  me  quisnl, 
scio.     Si  qunrenti  explicare  velim,  nescio.*' 

It  is  truly  one  of  those  subjects  which, 
instead  of  growing  clearer  as  we  gaze  upon 
it,  grows  more  obscure  beneath  our  very 
gaze.  All  of  which  we  can  be  said  to  be 
conscbus,  is  certainly  the  present  moment 
alone.  But  of  that  complex  state  of  mind 
which  forms  to  us  the  present  moment,  there 
are  parts  which  impress  us  irresistibly,  and 
beyond  all  the  power  of  scepticism,  with  the 
relation  which,  as  I  have  ahready  said,  we 
term  priorityf  in  reference  to  the  one,  and 
succetgion  or  subgequence  in  reference  to  the 
other ;  time,  as  felt  by  us,  being  this  relation 
of  the  two,  and  nothmg  more^  It  is  not  be- 
cause we  have  a  previous  notion  of  time  that 
we  regard  objects  as  prior  and  posterior, 
more  Uian  we  regard  objects  as  large  or  small, 
because  we  have  a  previous  notion  of  magni- 
tude ;  but  time,  as  a  geneial  word,  is  signi- 
ficant to  us  merely  of  tiie  felt  varieties  of  the 
relation  of  priority  and  subsequence,  as  mag- 
nitude is  a  general  word,  expressive  of  the 
felt  varieties  of  comparative  dimensions. 

But  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  a 
point,  which  I  may  very  probably  have  made 
darker  to  you  than  it  was  before;  but Sf^dv 
impressed  as  I  am  with  the  truth  of  St 
Austin*s  remark,  I  scarcely  can  venture  to 
flatter  myself  wiih  tiie  hope  of  having  made 
much  more  distinctly  conceivable  by  you. 

Obscure  as  the  relation  of  priority  and 
succession  mav  be,  however,  which  is  all 
that  mingles  with  conception  in  our  remem- 
brance, it  is  still  only  a  certain  relation ;  and 
tile  feeling  of  tills  relatifm  does  not  imply 
any  pecuhar  power,  genetically  distinct  from 
tiiat  which  perceives  other  relations,  whether 
clear  or  obscure ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  invent  a  separate  name  of  some 
new  fiiculty  of  the  mind  for  every  relation 
with  whieh  tiie  mind  can  be  impressed,  in 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  these  feelings. 
Memory,  therefore,  is  not  a  distinct  intellec- 
tual fiiculty,  but  is  merelv  conception  or  sug. 
gestion  combined  with  the  feeling  of  a  parti- 
cular relation, — the  relation  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  priority,  a  feeling  that  is 
not  essential,  indeed^  to  the  aocompenyfaig 
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flonceptMn  itself  boc  dat  admin  of  btSmg 
eombmedwith  it,  in  the  mow  awmier  Mthe 
rtbtioii  of  place,  or  aaj  odier  lelatioii,  ad- 
miti  of  being  comlMiied  with  odier  conoep- 
tfiom  or  peroeptiona.  It  caimot  be  denied, 
for  example,  that,  in  tbe  daikueaa  of  the 
night,  afteranintmalofmanjy«an,andat 
the  diitance  probably  of  many  thooaand 
milea,  we  have  the  fiuettlty  of  oonooring,  or 
0f  beholding  again,  almost  with  the  lame  ti- 
vidnem  as  when  we  trod  iti  steep  ascent, 
the  mountain  wliieh  we  faave.been  aocuitofn- 
cd  peihapa  to  aacend  in  our  boyhood,  for  the 
pleasure  of  looking  down,  fifom  its  topmost 
rock,  with  a  sort  of  pride  at  the  height  which 
we  had  mastered.  To  bdiold  mentally  this 
eminence  again,  without  any  feeling  of  the 
rektion  of  past  time,  is  to  haTO  only  a  con- 
oeption  of  tile  mountain.  We  cannot  thuik 
of  the  momitain  itsdt  howercr,  eren  for  a 
few  moments,  without  thinking  abo  of  the 
■oene  which  we  hare  been  accustomed  to 
survey  from  it, — te  humbler  bilk  around, 
chat  served  only  to  make  the  valley  between 
appear  lower  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
Oonceived  it  to  be^  and  to  make  us  feel  still 
mora  proudly  die  hewht  whidi  we  had  at- 
tunedr— the  scattered  viUsgear-the  woods, 
the  strouns,  m  various  directions,  ml 
and  reatmg  hi  the  motionless  expanse  o^the 
bke.  By  compreheoduig  gmdnaOy  more  of 
these  objects  in  our  maiml  view,  we  have 
widened  our  coneeotion*  indeed,  but  it  n 
■till  a  conception  only;  and  vre  are  not  said 
to  exercise  any  power  distinct  from  that  of 
conception  or  sqggestion.  Yet  we  cannot 
thus  coneeive  the  landscape  aa  a  whole,  with- 
out feeling  various  rebtions  which  its  parts 
bear  to  each  other  fat  spnoe,  as  near  or  dis- 
tant, high  or  few, — the  wood  haiiging  over 
the  village,— the  I 
trees, — tne  brook 
and  the  narrow  padiway  fy  ii 
relations,  wfaidi  give  unity  to  the  scene,  are 
rehitiona  of  gptuoB  onl^,  and  they  do  not  hin- 
der our  complex  feekng  from  being  denomi- 
nated sunply  a  conception.  So  for,  then, 
no  new  power  is  said  to  be  concerned.  I^ 
however,  in  addition  to  all  these  local  rela- 
tions^ we  intzoduoe  but  a  single  rehititm  of 
time, — the  thought  of  the  most  triflxiv  dr- 
cumstsnoe  which  occurred  when  we  last  o»- 
cended  the  same  mountain,  and  beheld  the 
same  scene, — though  this  new  part  of  the 
complex  feding  have  risen,  aooorainff  to  the 
same  exact  laws  of  suggestion,  ss  the  con- 
ception of  the  mere  scene,  the  conception  is 
then  instantly  said  to  indicate  a  new  power, 
and  what  was  before  a  ooooqpdon  is  a  con- 
eeption  no  kiQger.  In  one  sense,  mdeed, 
there  is  truly  the  operation  of  a  new  power, 
for  there  is  anew  rebtion  most  certainly 
felt ;  and  every  relation  felt  implies  a  power 
or  aascsptibili^  in  the  mmd  ik  feeling  this 
But  the  relations  of  cooaatenoe 


i  spire  Reaming  tfaifoi^  the 
k  hurrying  down  to  tMmill, 
pathway  1^  its  side.     These 


in  tpmot  are  not  leas  rebtioos  than  thoae  of 
succession  in  time  ;  and  both  or  neither, 
uicrefore,  when  ooexistn^  with  our  conce|^ 
tions,  should  be  said  to  indicate  a  new  inteU 
bctual  feculty. 

The  state  of  mind,  in  memory,  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  a  complex  one, — a  con- 
eeption,  and  a  feeling  ot  rebtion.  But  it 
amnits  of  venr  easy  analysb  into  these  two 
parts,  and,  tnerefore,  does  not  require  the 
supposition  of  any  new  power  to  comprehend 
it,  more  than  the  complex  state  of  mind, 
whkii  results  from  the  combination  of  the 
simpb  sensations  of  warmth  and  frsgrsnce, 
requires  the  suppontion  of  a  new  power  to 
comprehend  it,  distinct  from  the  separate 
senses  to  which  the  elementary  fedi^gs,  if 
existing  alone,  would  be  reCored.  The 
conception,  which  forms  one  element  of  the 
remembrance,  b  refersbb  to  the  cspadty  of 
simple  sQggestion,  whidi  we  have  been  con- 
;  tiie  feefing  of  dierebtion  of  prior- 


ity, which  forms  the  other  element  of  the  re- 
membrance, b  referable,  like  all  our  other 
fedings  of  relation,  to  the  capacity  of  relative 
suggestion,  which  we  are  afterwards  to  oon- 
site.  It  b  merely  as  this  rebtion  of  prior- 
ity  b  or  b  not  felt,  that  the  state  of  mind,  in 
which  diere  b  pictured  aome  absent  object 
or  past  fecjmg^nas  the  name  of  a  conception 
or  the  name  of  a  remembrsnce;  and  dat 
part  of  the  complex  whole,  which  b  a  mere 
conception,  does  not  differ  from  the  common 
products  of  sqggestion,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  tivating  of  our  concepdons  in  general,  is 
merely  a  pardcubr  form,  or  resutt,  of  that 
general  power  of  suggestion,  whi A  gives  a 
second  bemg  to  the  whole  shadowv  train  of 
our  thought.  Indeed,  since  one  of  the  rela- 
tions, according  to  which  association  orsug- 
gestiott  b  said  to  take  place,  is,  by  eveiy 
writer  who  treats  of  the  bwa  of  association, 
allowed  to  be  that  of  priority,  or  former  sue 
cession  in  time,  it  would  surely  have  been  a 
very  smigubr  arrangement,  if  tlie  conceptions, 
arinng  according  to  thb  veiy  rdation,  were 
to  be  held  as  not  feiify  refenbb  to  the  class 
to  yvhkk  they  have  previously  been  ascrib- 
ed; and  that  what  renders  them  associate 
should  be  itsdf  the  veiy  cause^  for  which, 
and  for  which  alone,  they  are  to  be  excluded 
from  die  cbss  of  .associations. 

Simpb  memory,  then,  it  appears,  n  no- 
thing more  than  a  particular  suggestion,  com- 
bined with  the  feelii^of  the  religion  of  prior- 
ity, and  all  the  conceptions,  therefore,  which 
it  mvolves,  arise  according  to  die  laws  which 
regubte  suggestion  in  generaL  The  same 
resemblances,  contrasts,  oontiguides,  give 
rise  to  our  concepdons  of  objects,  whether 
we  do  or  do  not  consider  those  objects  in 
the  rebtion  of  priority,  which  they  bear  to 
our  present  feehng,  or  to  any  other  event. 
In  journeying  ahmg  a  road  which  I  have 
never  passed  before,  aome  form  of  the  vary- 
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in^  Inukeape  may  read  to  me  die  Meneiy 
anNind  the  Dome  which  I  have  left  i  md  it 
■oggMts  it  eqiall J  by  ito  mere  reeemblanec, 
whetlMr  it  recti  it  to  me  as  •  simple  pietnre, 
or  cemind  me»  at  the  same  time»  that  it  is 
the  Teiy  home  which  I  hare  left,  and  that, 
aa  maiif  weeks  have  mterrened  since  I  saw 
it»  many  weeks  aie'likelj  also  to  pass  befote 
1  see  it  again. 

In  aimple  memory,  then,  it  will  be  aDow- 
edy  tliat  conception  follows  conception  by 
th«  ordinaiy  hws  of  snggestion,  ss  much  as 
in  tlioae  conceptions  to  which  we  do  not  at* 
tadi,  that  is  to  say,  with  which  there  is  not 
combined,  any  notion  of  time.  Bottheieis 
n  species  of  memoiy,  whidi  is  taid  to  be  un- 
der our  control,  that  memory  combined 
wioi  desire  oi  remembenng  somethms  ^ot* 
gotten*  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name 
of  reeotteetion.  We  will  the  enstence  of 
certain  ideas,  it  is  said,  and  they  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  onr  volition ;  thoiiah,  assiiredhr, 
to  will  any  idea,  is  to  knonr  what  we  wiU, 
and  therefore  to  be  oonaionB  of  that  very 
idea»  which  we  siinlv  need  not  desire  to 
know,  when  we  already  know  it,  so  well  as 
to  will  its  actual  existence. 

The  contmdiction  implied  m  dus  direct 
volitioo  of  any  particular  idea,  is,  indeed, 
manifest,  that  the  aasertion  o^Tsuch  a  d^ect 
power  orer  the  course  of  our  thought  is  now 
pretty  genoaUy  abandoned.  But  still  it  is 
affinoaed,  with  at  least  equal  incongruity,  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  will  certain  con- 
aeptions  mdirectly,  and  that  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  species  of  memoiy  which  is  not  mere 
suggestion,  but  follows,  in  part,  at  least,  other 
kwB.  This  indirect  volition  however,  as  I 
have  shown  in  some  pazagrnphs  of  my  Essay 
on  Cause  and  Efiect,*  is  only  another  form 
of  that  Tcry  direct  volition  of  ideas,  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  it  is  introduced  to  obviate. 
Thus,  if  I  wish  to  remember  a  piece  of  news 
which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend, 
it  is  admowledfpBd,  indeed  that  I  csnnot 
will  the  conception  of  this  immediately  and 
directly,  since  that  would  be  to  know  it  al- 
ready ;  but  I  am  said  to  have  the  power  of 
caSiqg  iqp  such  ideas  as  I  know  to  have  co- 
existed with  it,  the  place  at  which  the  news 
was  tokl  me,  the  person  who  told  it,  and 
various  drcumstanoes  of  our  conversation, 
at  the  same  time ;  and  this  supposed  power 
of  calling  up  such  relative  ideas,  is  thatmdi- 
rect  power  over  our  course  of  thought  \diidi 
we  are  said  topoaaesa.  But,  surely,  if  these 
ideaa  of  the  cireumstances  that  formerly  ac- 
companied the  event  whidi  I  wish  to  re- 
member,  arisen  of  diemadves,  to  the  mind. 
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according  to  the  simple  course  of  suggestion, 
there  is  not  even  indirect  volition  in  the 
parts  of  the  spontsneous  tnm ;  and,  if  they 
do  not  arise  of  themselves,  but  are  sepaiMdy 
willed,  there  is  then  as  direct  vdition,  and 
consequently  as  mudi  absurdi^,  inroWed  in 
this  calling  up  of  the  person,  the  place,  and 
the  odier  accompanying  cireumstances,  as  in 
calling  up  the  venr  conception  itael^  whidi 
is  die  olgect  of  all  this  search.  In  either 
ease,  we  must  be  supposed  to  will  to  know 
thatf  of  which  the  will  to  know  it  implies  the 
knowledge.  The  onbr  difference  k,  that,  m- 
stead  of  one  direct  voGtion,  whidi  is  aclmow. 
lodged,  or  winch  most  be  admowledged  to 
be  absurd,  we  have  now  many  separate  di- 
rect volitions,  and  have  consequently  multi- 
|rfied  the  inoonsistenqr  which  we  wished  to 
avoid.  The  true  anil  simple  tfaeoty  of  the 
recollection  is  to  be  found  m  the  permanence 
of  the  desire,  and  the  natmal  spontaneous 
comee  of  suggestion.  I  do  not  call  up  the 
ideas  ofthe  person  and  the  pkce;  butftaese, 
by  their  relations  to  the  desire  which  I  feel, 
arise  uncalled;  and  when  these  have  arisen, 
the  suggestion  of  some  part  of  the  conver- 
sation at  that  pboe^  and  with  that  person, 
is  a  very  naturel  effect  of  this  mere  concep- 
tion ofthe  person  and  of  the  pkce.  If  that 
paftieukr  part  of  the  discourse  be  thus  sun. 
ply  sn^sted,  which  I  wished  to  remember, 
my  otrject  is  gained,  and  my  desire,  of  course, 
ceases;  if  not,  my  desire  still  continuing,  and 
being  itself  now  more  strongly,  because  more 
recently  associated  with  the  conceptions  of 
the  penon  and  the  place,  keeps  them  con- 
stantly before  me,  till,  in  the  variety  of  sug- 
gestions to  which  thev  spontaneouslv  give 
rise,  I  either  obtain,  at  last,  the  remembrance 
which  I  %vish,  or,  by  some  new  sugsestion, 
sm  led  into  a  new  diaraid  of  thoi^bt,  and 
forget  altogether  that  there  was  any  thing 
whidi  I  wished  to  remember.  What  is 
tenned  voluntary  recollection  tiien,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
coexistence  of  some  vague  and  indistinct  de- 
sire with  our  simple  trains  of  suggestion. 

It  is  a  oonqdex  feeling,  or  series  ci  feel- 
ings, of  which  the  continued  desire,  and  a 
variety  of  successive  relative  conceptions, 
are  ptfts ;  but  the  coexistence  of  the  tnfai 
of  conceptions,  with  an  unsatisfied  desire, 
thou^  a  complex  state  of  mmd,  is  not  the 
exerdse  of  any  new  power,  distmct  from  tiie 
elementanrpovrers  or  feefings  whidi  com- 
pose  it.  We  have  only  to  perform  our  men- 
tal analysis,  as  in  any  other  complex  pheno- 
menon ofthe  mind,  md  the  dements  instant- 
ly appear. 

Such,  then,  is  memory,  not  a  simple  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
power,  but  a  combination  of  two  elementaiy 
feelings,  the  more  important  of  whidi  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  hiws  of  simple  suggestioin 
while  the  other  dement  is  refen£w  to  a 
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power  that  is  afterwards  to  be  coHsidered 
by  us. 

Jn  mj  remarks  on  the  secondary  laws  of 
raggestion,  I  considered,  very  fuUy,  those 
circumstances  which  diversify  the  general 
power  of  suggestion,  in  different  individuals, 
and  which  thus  give  occasion  to  all  the  va- 
rieties of  conception  or  remembrance,  in  in- 
(Hviduals,  to  whom  the  mere  primary  laws 
of  suggestion  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
nearly  equaL  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me,  uierefore,  to  revert  to  these  at  present, 
as  explanatory  of  the  varieties  of  memory; 
since  the  same  secondary  laws,  which  diver- 
sify our  suggestions  as  mere  conceptions, 
without  any  notion  of  priority  combined 
with  them,  diversify  them,  in  uke  manner, 
when  the  nodon  of  this  relation  is  combined 
with  them. 

In  estimating  the  power  of  memory,  how- 
ever, in  those  striking  diversities  of  it  which 
appear  in  different  individuals,  I  must  warn 
you  against  an  error  into  .which  you  may  na^ 
turally  fal^  if  you  pay  attention  chiefly  to  the 
more  obvious  suggestions,  which  arise  and 
display  themselves  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  a  good 
memory,  which  is,  in  itself,  so  essential  an 
accompaniment  of  profound  and  accurate 
judgment,  has  fallen  into  a  sort  of  proverbial 
disrepute,  as  if  unfriendly  to  judgment,  or  in- 
dicative of  a  defect  in  this  nobler  part  of  our 
mtellectual  constitution.  In  the  cases,  how- 
ever, which  have  led  to  this  very  erroneous 
remark,  it  is  not  the  quantity,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  of  the  power  of  memory,  but  the 
peculiar  species  of  it,  that,  by  the  sort  of 
connexions  which  it  involves,  presents  itself 
to  us  more  readily,  and  seems  more  absurd, 
merely  by  coming  thus  more  frequentiy  be- 
fore our  view. 

What  we  are  too  ready  to  consider,  ex- 
clusively as  memory,  is  the  suggestion  which 
takes  place,  accordmg  to  the  mere  relations 
of  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  of  the  very 
objects  themsdves,  without  regard  to  the 
conceptions,  which  arise,  in  our  trains  of 
thought,  by  the  same  power  of  spontaneous 
suggestion,  but  which  arise  according  to 
other  relations,  and  which,  therefore,  we  ne- 
ver think  of  ascribing  to  tiie  same  simple 
power.  It  is  not  a  good  memory,  in  its  best 
sense,  as  a  rich  and  retentive  store  of  concep- 
tions, that  is  unfriendly  to  intellectual  excel- 
lence, poetic  or  philosophic,  but  a  memory 
of  which  the  predominant  tendency  is  to 
suggest  objects  or  images  which  existed  be- 
fore in  this  very  order,  in  which,  as  objects 
or  images,  th^  existed  before,  according  to 
the  merely  inutative  relations  of  contiguity. 
The  richer  the  memory,  and  consequently 
the  greater  the  number  of  images  that  may 
arise  to  the  poet,  and  of  powers  and  effects 
that  may  arise  to  the  philosopher,  the  more 


copious,  in  both  cases,  will  be  the  st^es- 
tions  of  analogy,  which  constitute  poetic  in- 
vention or  philosophic  discovery, — and  the 
more  copious  the  suggestions  of  analogy  may 
be,  the  richer  and  more  diversified,  it  is  evi- 
dent, must  be  the  inventive  power  of  the 
mind.  It  is  the  quality  of  memory,  then,  as 
suggesting  objects  in  their  old  and  familiar 
sequences  of  contiguity,  not  the  quantity  oi 
the  store  of  suggestions  that  is  unfriendly  to 
genius,  though,  as  I  before  remarked,  this 
very  difference  of  quality  may,  to  superficial 
observers,  seem  like  a  difference  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  actual  power. 

It  is  in  eommon  conversation  chiefly  that 
we  judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  memory  of 
others,  and  that  we  feel  our  own  defects  of 
it, — and  the  species  of  relation  which  fonns 
by  far  the  most  important  tie  of  things,'  in 
ordinary  discourse,  is  that  of  previous  conti- 
guity. We  talk  of  things  which  happened 
at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  places ;  and 
he  who  remembers  these  best,  seems  to  us 
to  have  the  best  memory,  though  the  other 
more  important  species  of  suggestion,  ac- 
cording to  analogy,  may,  in  his  mind,  be 
wholly  unproductive,  and  though  no  greater 
number  of  images,  therefore,  may  be  stored 
in  it,  and  no  greater  number  of  spontaneous 
suggestions  arise ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
haps, far  fewer  than  in  the  more  philoisophic 
minds,  whose  admirable  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, as  we  term  them,  we  admire,  but 
whose  supposed  bad  memories,  which  are  in 
truth  only  different  modifications  of  the  same 
principle  of  suggestion,  we  lament. 

The  most  ignorant  of  the  vulgar,  in  de- 
scribing a  single  event,  pour  out  a  number 
of  suggestions  of  contiguity,  which  may 
astonish  us  indeed,  though  they  are  a  proof 
not  that  they  remember  more,  but  only  that 
their  prevaiHng  suggestions  take  place,  ac- 
cording to  one  almost  exclusive  relation.  It 
is  impossible  to  listen  to  a  narrative  of  the 
most  simple  event,  by  one  of  the  common 
people  who  are  unaccustomed  to  pay  much 
attention  to  events  but  as  the^  occur  to- 
gether, without  being  struck  with  a  readi- 
ness of  suggestion  of  innumerable  petty  cir- 
cumstances which  might  seem  like  superior- 
ity of  memory,  if  we  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  comparatively  small  number  of 
their  suggestions  of  a  different  dasa.  They 
do  not  truly  remember  more  than  others,  but 
their  memory  is  different  in  quality  from  the 
memory  of  others.  Suggestions  arise  in 
their  minds  which  do  not  arise  in  other 
minds ;  but  there  is  at  least  an  equal  num- 
ber of  suggestions  that  arise  in  the  mmds  of 
others,  of  whidi  their  minds,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  would  be  whoUy  unsuscepti- 
ble. Yet  stiU,  18  I  have  said,  to  common 
observers,  their  memory  will  appear  quick 
and  retentive,  in  a  pecuhar  and  tar  surpass- 
ing degree.     How  many  trifling  fiicts,  for 
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example,  does  Mrs.  Quickly  heap  togedier 
to  force  upon  Sir  John  Falstaff's  remem- 
brance his  promise  of  marriage.  The  pas- 
rage  is  quoted  hj  Lord  Kames,  as  a  very 
lively  illustration  of  the  species  of  recollec- 
tions of  a  vulgar  mind. 

<<  In  the  minds  of  some  persons,  thoughts 
and  circumstances  crowd  upon  eadi  other  by 
the  slightest  connexions.  I  ascribe  this  to 
a  bluBtneas  in  the  discerning  faculty ;  for  a 
person  who  cannot  aocuntely  diaCiiiguish  be^ 
tween  a  slight  connexion  and  one  that  is 
more  intimate  is  equally  affected  by  each : 
such  a  person  must  necessarily  have  a  great 
flow  of  ideas,  because  they  are  introduced 
by  any  relation  indifferently ;  and  the  slight- 
er relations,  being  without  number,  furnish 
ideas  without  end.  This  doctrine  is,  in 
a  lively  maimer,  illustrated  by  Shakspeare : — 
'Fabtaff:  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I 
owe  thee  ? 

*  Hostess.  Many,  if  thou  wert  an  honest 
man,  thyself  and  thy  money  too.  Thou 
didst  swear  to  me  on  a  parcel-gilt  goblet, 
sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round 
table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun-week,  when  the  Prince  broke  thy 
head  for  likening  him  to  a  singing  man  of 
Windsor;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I 
was  washing  thv  wound,  to  marry  me,  and 
make  me  inv  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou 
deny  it?  Did  not  Gk)odwife  Keech,  the 
butcher's  wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me 
Gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a 
mess  of  vinegar ;  teUing  us  she  had  a  good 
dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire 
to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee  they  were 
ill  for  a  green  wound.  And  didst  not  thou, 
when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me 
to  be  no  more  so  fiianiliarity  with  such  poor 
people,  saying,  that  ere  long  they  should 
call  me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss 
me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings? 
I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book  oath,  deny  it  if 
thou  canst— iS^cofu^  Peart,  Henry  IV.  Act  2, 
Scene  2. 

''  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  accurate 
judgment  cannot  have  a  er^  flow  of  ideas ; 
I  because  the  slighter  relations,  making  no 
I   figure  in  his  mind,  have  no  power  to  intro- 
^  \  duce  ideas.     And  hence  it  is,  that  accurate 
jud^ent  is  not  friendly  to  declamation  or 
copious  eloquence.     This  reasoning  is  con- 
finned  by  oroerience ;  for  it  is  a  noted  ob- 
servation. That  a  great  or  comprehensive 
memory  is  seldom  connected  with  a  good 
judgment"* 

It  is  not  firom  any  defect  of  memory,  as 
Loid  Karnes  thinks,  that  fewer  of  the  ideas 
which  prevail  in  common  conversation,  arise 
to  a  mind  of  accurate  judgment ;  but  be- 
cause the  prevailing  tendencies  to  suggestion, 


in  such  a  mind,  are  of  a  species  that  have 
little  relation  to  the  dates,  &c  of  the  oc- 
currences that  are  the  ordinaiy  topics  of  fiu 
miliar  discourse.  The  memory  differs  in 
quality,  not  in  quantity ;  or,  at  least,  the  de- 
lect of  these  ordina^  topics  is  not  itself  a 
proof  that  the  general  power  of  suggestion  is 
less  vigorous. 

In  the  case  of  extemporary  eloquence,  in^ 
deed,  the  flow  of  mere  words  may  be  move 
copious  in  him  who  k  mat  accustomed  to 
dwell  on  tiie  permanent  relations  of  objects, 
but  on  the  slighter  circumstances  of  percra- 
tion  and  local  connexion.  Yet  this  is  rar 
firom  proving  that  the  memory  of  sudi  a  per- 
son, which  implies  much  more  than  the  re- 
currence of  verbal  signs,  is  less  comprehen- 
sive ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  ever^  reason 
to  suppose,  that,  mdess  probably  in  a  few 
very  extraordinary  cases,  which  are  as  little 
to  be  taken  into  account,  in  a  general  esti- 
mate of  this  kind,  as  the  form  and  functions 
of  monsters  in  a  physiological  inquiry,  the 
whole  series  of  su^estioiis,  of  whidi  a  pro- 
found and  discriminating  mind  is  oqiable,  is 
greater,  upon  the  whole,  than  the  number  ol 
those  which  rise  so  readily  to  the  mind  of  a 
superficial  thinker.  The  great  difference  is, 
that  the  wealth  of  the  one  is  composed  mere- 
ly of  those  smaller  pieces  which  are  in  con- 
tinual request,  and  therefore  brought  more 
firequently  to  view,— while  the  abundance  of 
the  other  consists  chiefly  in  those  more  pre- 
cious coins,  which  are  rather  deposited  than 
carried  about  for  current  use,  but  which, 
when  brought  forward,  exhibit  a  magnificence 
of  wealtl^  to  which  the  petty  counters  of 
the  multitude  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant 
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LECTURE  XLIL 

HEDUCnON  OF  CSRTAXK  8UFP08JBD  MENTAL  r A- 
CULTIE8  TO  8IMFLB  SUOGESnON. — ^m.  IMA- 
GINATION. 

Gentlemen,  the  inquiries  which  have  occu- 
pied us  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  principle  of  suggestion,  have,  I  trust, 
shown  you  what  that  principle  is,  as  distin- 
guished firom  the  other  principles  of  our  men- 
tal constitution.  It  becomes  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  justification  of  that  simple  arrange- 
ment which  I  ventured  to  propose  to  you, 
to  consider  this  principle  not  merely  in  rela- 
don  to  the  phenomena  which  I  have  includ- 
ed under  it,  but  also  in  relation  to  other  ar- 
rangement^ and  to  show,  that  this  one  ge- 
neral tendency  of  the  mmd  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  a  variety  of  phenomena  which 
have  been  referred  to  peculiar  powers  of  the 
understanding.  This  I  endeavoured  to  prove 
m  my  last  lecture,  with  respect  to  two  of 
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these  supposed  intellectual  powers, — the 
powers,  as  they  hare  been  termed,  of  Ccm- 
eepHon  and  Memory. 

In  the  first  pkce,  I  showed,  of  concep- 
tion, that,  far  from  being  distinguishable 
from  suggestion,  it  is  only  a  particular  m- 
stance  or  operation  of  that  very  principle  ; 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  suggestion  or  as- 
sociation,  in  relation  to  our  mere  ideas,  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  the  general  circum- 
stances, accordmg  to  which  conceptions  fol- 
low oonc^tions,  in  our  trains  of  thought  A 
particular  conception,  indeed,  as  one  state  of 
mind,  differs  from  that  general  tendency  of 
suggestion,  in  consequence  of  which  it  arises ; 
but  it  dififers  from  it  only  in  the  same  way 
as  any  other  particuhur  feeling  differs  from 
that  general  mental  susceptibility  to  which 
we  trace  it ;  as  our  sensation  of  a  particular 
sound  or  odour,  for  example,  differs  from  the 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing,  by  which  we  are 
capable  of  perceiving  all  the  varieties  of 
sounds  and  odours.  The  power  of  sugges- 
tion is  that  cajmcity  of  the  mind  by^  which 
conceptions  anse ;  as  the  power  of  vision  is 
that  capacity  of  die  mmd  by  which  we  are 
sensible  of  the  varieties  of  light ;  and  we 
might  as  well  speak  of  a  power  of  seeing  a 
particular  colour,  distinct  from  vision,  as  of 
a  power  of  conceiving  the  same  particular 
colour,  distinct  from  the  influence  of  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  the  mind  that  is  termed 
by  us  suggestion.  When  I  hear  the  sound 
of  my  friend's  name, — and  the  conception  of 
my  friend  immediately  arises, — ^there  is  not, 
in  the  production  of  this  one  mental  state, 
the  operation  both  of  a  power  of  association 
or  suggestion,  and  of  a  power  of  conception ; 
but  there  is  a  development  of  that  single  ca- 
pacity, or  property  of  the  mind,  in  .conse- 
quence of  which,  certain  conceptions  arise, 
uter  certain  other  conceptions  or  percep- 
tions. We  may  call  this  particular  property 
either  the  capaci^  of  conception,  or  the  ca- 
pacity of  suggestion,  as  we  please ;  the  one 
term,  eon/eep^oHf  having  more  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  object  conceived^ — ^the  other, 
sugaesHon,  to  the  conceiving  mind ;  but  the 
feeling  itself  of  which  we  speak, — ^the  parti- 
cular conception  suggested,— whether  we 
r^pord  it  in  reference  to  the  mind  in  which 
it  rises,  or  to  the  object  which  it  seems  to 
represent ;  and,  by  mdiatever  word,  or  com- 
bination 0^  words,  we  may  choose  to  desig- 
nate it,  is  still  only  one  affection  of  the 
mind  $  as  a  man  is  still  the  same  individual 
being,  whatever  name  we  may  give  to  him, 
wheuier  we  call  him  simply  a  man,  or  speak 
of  him  by  his  own  individual  i^pc^ktion,  or 
in  his  different  relations  to  other  beings  like 
himself  a  son,  a  brother,  a  fiither.  The 
mistake  whidi  has  led  to  this  distinction  of 
the  power  of  conception  from  the  power  of 
sugsestion,  by  whidi  our  conceptions  arise, 
I  showed  to  be  that  vague,  but  universal 


mistake,  as  to  the  nature  of  assodation, 
which  supposes  a  certain  mysterious  union 
of  the  suggesting  and  suggested  idea,  to  pre- 
cede their  mutual  si^gestion,  in  which  case 
this  supposed  m3r8terious  union,  and  the  rise 
of  the  conception  itself,  occurring  at  differ- 
ent periods,  might  indeed  be  allowed  to  be 
indicative  of  different  mental  powers  or  pro- 
perties. 

After  showing  our  conceptions  to  be  only 
particular  modifications  or  examples  of  the 
general  power  of  suggestion, — which  would 
be  a  word  absolutely  without  meaning,  if  no- 
thing were  suggested, — I  proceeded  to  con- 
sider our  remembrances,  analyzing  these  into 
two  distinct  parts,  a  particular  conception  of 
some  object  or  feeling  remembered,  and  the 
accompanying  feeling  of  a  certain  relation  of 
priori^  to  our  present  consciousness.  The 
simple  conception  which  forms  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  remembrance,  and  differs  in 
no  respect  from  the  conceptions  that  are  un- 
accompanied with  the  notion  of  a  relation  of 
time»  18  of  course  reducible  to  the  power  of 
simple  suggestion,  to  which  all  our  concep- 
tions are  to  be  referred ;  the  feeling  of  the 
relation  of  pritmty,  which  forms  its  other  ele- 
ment, is,  19ce  our  feeling  of  every  other  re- 
lation, an  effect  of  that  general  susceptibili- 
ty of  relation  suggested,  which  we  are  to  con- 
sider afterwards.  The  remembrance,  there- 
fore, being  a  complex  feeling,  is  a  proof  of 
these  two  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  to 
which  we  owe  the  constituent  elementary 
feelings ;  but  it  is  not  a  proof  of  any  third 
power,  more  than  the  sig^t  of  a  rose,  com- 
bined with  the  perception  of  its  fragrance,  is 
a  proof  that  we  possess  some  third  sense  or 
power,  distinct  from  those  "viiuch  give  us  the 
elementary  sensations  of  colour  and  odour, 
of  which  our  complex  sensation  is  fanned. 
What  we  term  memory,  then,  in  distinction 
from  mere  conception,  is  not  a  new  power, 
but  merely  a  complex  result  of  different  men- 
tal capacities ;  as  my  complex  feeling,  when 
I  look  at  an  extensive  landscape,  and  regard 
tile  various  contiguities,  or  other  local  rehi^ 
tions  of  the  parts  to  eadi  other,  high  or  low, 
above  or  beneath,  remote  or  near,  is  a  proof 
indeed  that  I  have  a  capacity  of  discenung 
relations,  as  well  as  a  capacity  of  vision,  but 
not  a  proof  of  any  power  distinct  from  both, 
and  requiring,  therefore,  a  separate  place  in 
our  primary  classifications  of  tiie  inteUeetual 
fimctions.  The  relations  of  time,  in  this  re- 
spect, do  not  differ  from  the  relations  oiphot; 
our  conceptions  may  be  combined  with  the 
one  as  mudi  as  with  the  other ;  and  the  re. 
membrance,  in  every  case,  is  a  mere  concep- 
tion, like  any  other  mere  conception,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  feeling^  of  relation,  and 
nothing  more. 

Of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  we 
receive  from  that  composition  of  feelings 
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which  constitutes  memory,  I  have  already 
treated  too  fully  to  need  to  recal  them  to  your 
attentioii.  You  know  it  as  that  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  all  the  knowledge  which  we 
possess, — not  merely  for  every  thing  which 
raises  us  above  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  vulgar,  to  the  noble  luxuries  of  science 
and  enlightened  belief  but  for  every  thing 
which  raises  na  above  diat  state  of  unreflect- 
ing imbecility,  compared  with  which  the  dull 
glimpses  of  thought  that  determine  the  half- 
instinctive  actions  of  the  idiot,  in  avoiding 
danger,  and  seeking  the  gratification  of  his 
animal  i^tpetites,  would  be  wisdom  and  phi- 
losophy. In  the  rich,  and  ever-resdv  stores 
of  a  well-cultivated  mind,  we  have  the  only 
image,  which  we  can  in  any  way  acquire,  of 
the  Omniscience  of  the  Sovereign  Intellect, 
—of  that  BEING,  to  whom  omniscienft,  in  all 
its  infinity  of  comprehension  of  whatever  is, 
and  of  whatever  is  to  be,  is  the  knowledge 
only  of  the  wonden  of  His  own  creative 
power.  We  acquire  our  knowledge  slowly, 
but  we  retrace  it  rapidly.  The  universe  it- 
self, when  we  have  enriched  our  memory 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  laws,  may  thus,  in 
some  measure,  be  said  to  be  comprized  in  a 
single  retrospective  thought  of  man, — ^in  a 
single  thought  of  the  fiiiil  and  dependent 
creature,  who,  as  an  individual,  is  scarcely  to 
be  counted  as  any  thing  in  that  very  infinity 
whidi  he  comprehends  and 


^^        «*  What  wealth,  in  Memory's  firm  recocd. 
Which,  ^ouid  U  perish,  could  this  world  reeal. 
In  eoloon  freih,  or^naffy  bright, 
From  the  dark  ihadows  orVorwhelmlng  yean.** 

Young, 

Nor  is  it  only  intellectual  wealth  which 
we  thus  acquire  and  preserve ;  it  is  by  our 
remembrances  that  we  are  truly  moral  be- 
ings, because  we  owe  to  them  the  verv  con- 
ception of  every  thing  which  can  be  the  ob- 
ject of  morality.  Without  them  there  could 
be  no  esteem,  no  gratification  for  Idndness 
received,  no  compassion  for  those  who  are 
m  sorrow,  no  love  of  what  is  honourable  and 
benevolent.  How  many  of  our  purest  af- 
fections might  we  trace,  through  a  u>ng  series 
of  reciprocal  kuidnesses,  to  t^e  earliest  years 
of  our  boyhood — to  the  field  of  our  sports — 
to  the  nursery —  to  the  very  cradle  in  which 
our  smile  answered  only  still  fonder  smUes 
that  hung  ceaseless  around  it !  The  Greeks, 
m  their  Theogony,  by  a  happy  allegorical  il- 
lustration  of  the  importance  of  this  princi^ 
pie,  to  all  the  exercises  of  fiuicy  and  the 
understanding,  fabled  the  Muses  to  be 
Daughters  of  Memory.  They  might,  with 
equal  truth,  have  given  the  same  parentage 
to  the  Virtues.  *^    ^ 

The  next  ckss  of  phenomena,  ascribed  er- 
'^jjeously  to  a  peculiar  intellectual  power, 
wiich  remains  to  be  considered  by  us,  is 
that  which  comprehends  the  phenomena  of 


imagination.  We  not  merely  perceive  ob- 
jects,  and  conceive  or  remember  them  sim- 
ply as  they  were,  but  we  have  the  power  of 
combining  them  in  various  new  assemblages, 
—of  forming  at  our  will,  with  a  sort  of  de- 
legated omnipotence,  not  a  single  universe 
merely,  but  a  new  and  varied  universe,  with 
every  succession  of  our  thought.  The  ma- 
terials of  which  we  form  them  are,  indeed, 
materials  that  exist  in  every  mind ;  but  they 
exist  in  every  mind  only  as  the  stones  exist 
shi4>eless  in  the  quarry,  that  require  little 
more  than  medianic  kbour  to  convert  them 
into  common  dwellings,  but  that  rise  into 
palaces  and  temples  only  at  the  command  of 
architectural  genius. 

**  Indistinct, 
In  Tulgar  boaomt,  and  lumotioed,  lie 
Theie  stores  of  secret  wealth.    But  some  there  are 
Conscious  of  Nature,  and  the  rule  whidi  Man 
O'er  Nature  ludds ;  some  who,  within  themselvet 
Retiring,  firom  the  trivial  scenes  of  chanoe 
And  momentary  pasnon,  can  at  will 
Call  up  these  fiur  exemplars  of  the  mind. 
Renew  that  features,  scui  the  aeeret  laws 
Which  bind  them  to  each  other,  and  display 
By  forms,  or  sounds,  or  colours,  to  the  sense 
Their  latent  charms.    The  Bard,  nor  length,  not 

depth. 
Nor  phuie,  nor  form  controls.    To  eyes,  to  ears. 
To  every  oi»n  of  the  copious  mind, 
tie  oflbreth  dl  its  tn  asures.     Him  the  hours. 
The  seasons  him  obey ;  and  changeful  time 
Sees  him  at  wiU  keepmeasure  wiui  his  flight. 
At  wiU  outstrip  it.   7o  enhance  his  toil. 
He  summonetn  from  the  uttermost  extent 
Of  things,  whidi  God  hath  taught  him,  every  form 
Auxiliar,  every  power ;  and  alfljeside 
Excludes  Imperious.    His  prevailing  hand 
Gives  to  corporeal  essence  life  and  sense. 
And  every  stately  function  of  the  souL 
Ihe  soul  Itself  to  him  c^Mequious  lies 
Like  matter's  passive  heap ;  and,  as  he  wills. 
To  reason  andaflbctian  he  assigns 
Their  just  alliances,  their  just  Agrees : 
Whence  his  peculiar  honours ;  whence  the  race 
Of  men,  who  people  his  ddighted  world. 
Transcend  as  far  the  uncertain  sons  of  earth 
As  earth  itself  to  his  delightAiI  world 
The  palm  of  spotless  beauty  doth  resign.*** 

Such  are  the  sublime  functions  of  imagi- 
nation. But  we  must  not  conceive,  merely 
because  they  are  sublime,  that  they  compre- 
hend the  whole  office  of  imagination,  or  even 
its  most  important  uses.  It  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  mankind,  as  it  operates  in  the 
common  offices  of  life, — ^in  those  familiar 
feelings  of  every  hour,  which  we  never  think 
of  referring  to  any  faculty,  or  of  estimatpig 
their  value  in  reference  to  other  classes  of 
feelings.  What  are  all  those  pictures  of  the 
future  which  are  for  ever  before  our  eyes, 
in  the  successive  hopes,  and  fears,  and  de- 
signs of  life,  but  imaginations,  in  which  cir- 
cumstances are  combined  that  never  perhaps, 
in  the  same  forms  and  proportions,  have  ex- 


•  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  second  feemofthe  poem. 
B.  IV.  v.— 68'-ld0,— with  the  substitution,  in  v.68,  ot 
**  Stores  of  sueret  wealth,"  Instead  of 


Of  things  external  inrompt  the  hcedleis  mind 
To  raedgnlie  her  veelth." 

The  addition  after  "  sense/*  in  v.  78f  (or  v.  11,  as 
quoted.)  of  "  Their  hitcnt  eharms  ;**  in  the  next  verse 
the  exdnsion  of  the  verses  fh>m  79  to  "  win."  in  v.  It^S 
and  the  exclusion  also  of  v.  If7< 
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isted  m  reality,  tnd  which,  reiy  probably/  extent  it  may  be  true,  is  oertunly  Bilae  in 
are  never  to  exist  but  in  thoae  very  hopes  part  at  least. 


»dfi»n,  which  we  bavefonned?  fheM 
ter  of  romance  gives  secret  motives  and  pas- 
sions to  the  chuacters  which  he  invents,  and 
adds  incident  to  incident  in  the  long  series 
of  complicated  action  which  he  developes. 
What  he  does,  we,  too»  are  doing  every 
hour  ;--^30ntriving  events  that  never  are  to 
happen,  imagining  motives  and  passions,  and 
thinking  our  little  romances,  of  which  our- 
selves, as  may  be  supposed,  are  the  primary 
heroes,  but  in  the  plot  of  which  there  is  a 
sufficient  complication  of  adventures  of  those 
whom  we  love,  and  those  whom  we  dislike, 
connected  with  the  main  piece,  or  episodi- 
cally intermingled.  Our  romances  of  real 
life,  though  founded  upon  fiicts,  are,  in  their 
principal  circumstances,  fictions  still;  and, 
though  the  fiuicy  which  thev  display  may 
not  be  as  brilliant,  it  is  still  the  same  in 
kind  with  that  which  forms  and  fills  the  his- 
tory of  imaginary  heroes  and  heroines.  The 
duUest  plodder  over  die  obscurest  desk,  who 
sums  up,  in  the  evening,  his  dajly  tables  of 
profit  and  loss,  and  who  rises  in  me  morning 
with  the  sole  object  of  adding  a  few  ciphers 
to  that  book  of  pounds  and  pence,  which 
contains  the  whole  annual  history  of  his  life, 
— even  he,  while  he  half  lays  down  his  quill 
to  think  of  future  prices  and  future  demands, 
or  future  possibilities  of  loss,  has  his  visions 
and  inspirations  like  the  sublimest  poet, — 
visions  of  a  very  difierent  kind,  indeed,  from 
those  to  which  poets  are  accustomed,  but 
involving  as  truly  the  inspirations  of  fiin- 
cy. 

For  these  humble  cases  of  imsginadon,  it 
might  perhaps  be  admitted,  by  those  who 
are  not  aware  how  exactly  diey  resemble  in 
kind  the  sublimer  examples  of  it,  that  no  pe- 
culiar intellectual  power  different  from  sim- 
ple suggestion  is  necessary.  But  is  there 
not  some  peculiar  power  exerted  in  the  splen- 
did works  of  eloquence  and  poetic  art, — ^in 
those  fictions  which  seem  to  give  all  the  re- 
ality of  nature  to  ideal  things,  or  to  add  some 
new  majesty  or  loyeliness  even  to  the  verv 
magnificence  of  nature  itself,  and  which 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  raise  art  above  na- 
ture, if  this  very  art  were  not  one  of  the 
forms  which  nature  itself  assumes  ?    . 

In  these,  too,  if  we  analyze  the  phenome- 
na with  sufficient  minuteness,  we  shall  find 
results  similar  to  those  which  we  discovered 
in  our  analysis  of  the  former  tribes  of  phe- 
nomena, ascribed  in  like  manner  ezroneously 
to  peculiar  powers. 

To  this  analysis  let  us  now  proceed. 


Imagination  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  implying  a  voluntary  selection  and  com- 
bination of  images,  for  the  production  of 
compounds  difierent  from  those  which  na- 
•„ ture  exhibits.      This  opinion,  to  whatever 


We  have  seen,  m  cansadering  some  othei 

mental  processes,  that  these  are  rendered 

It  in  i^>pear«noe  by  the  unian  of 


desu« ;  that  mere  perception,  in  this  way, 
becomes  attention — ^mere  memoiy,  recollec- 
tion. A  similar  difference  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  same  feeling  in  the  phe- 
nomena which  we  are  at  present  consider. 

^    .   .  Usl^SKie,    - 

Imagination^  then,  may  be  considered  : 
two  different  %hts ;  as  it  takes  place  wid 
out  desire,  or,  as  it  takes  i>lace  with  desii 
or  intention.     Let  us  consider,  then,  in  the] 
>&«<  place,  those  new  complex  conceptions 
which,  when  there  is  no  accompanying  de- 
sire, arise  and  start,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
mind,  in  its  passive  trains  of  thought. 

That  there  is  imagination,  or  new  combi- 
nation of  images  and  feelings  unaccompanied 
with  any  desire,  and  consequendy,  altogether 
void  of  selection,  is  as  true  as  that  there  is 
memoiy  without  intentional  reminiscence. 
In  the  trains  of  our  thought,  conceptions  rise 
often  simply  as  they  have  existed  before ; 
they  rise  often  mixed  in  various  forms  snd 
proportions  as  they  never  have  existed  be- 
fore ;  and  in  both  cases  equally  without  any 
desire  on  our  part  We  as  litde  will  the  va- 
rying scenery  of  our  reveries,  and  all  the 
strange  forms  which  seem  to  people  them, 
as  we  will  the  conception  of  any  one  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  when  it  rises  to  us 
in  instant  suggestion,  merely  on  reading  his 
familiar  name. 

I  may  conceive  gold^  it  is  said, — I  may 
conceive  a  mountain ;  and  these  states  of  my 
mind,  which  are  only  £unt  transcripts  of  the 
past,  are  simple  conceptions.  But  if  I  con- 
ceive a  ^Iden  mountain,  which  I  never  saw, 
I  must.  It  is  sud,  have  put  together  these  two 
conceptions;  and  this  conception,  different 
from  any  thing  in  nature,  is,  in  strict  lan- 
guage, not  a  mere  conception,  but  an  ima- 
gination. 

Has  any  thing,  however,  taken  place  in 
this  last  case,  different  from  what  occurred 
in  the  two  former  ? 

The  aigument  which  I  used  in  treating  of 
voluntary  reminiscence,  is  equally  applicable 
in  the  present  instance.  I  dien  showed  you 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  we  can  wiL 
the  existence  of  any  particular  idea ;  since 
tlus  would  be  to  suppose  us  either  to  will 
without  knowing  vrhat  we  willed,  which  is 
absurd,^-or  to  loiow  already  what  we  willed 
to  know,  which  is  not  less  absurd.  In  like 
numner,  I  cannot  have  selected  the  images 
of  gold  and  a  mountain  with  the  intention  of 
forming  the  compound  of  a  golden  mountain; 
since  it  is  veiy  evident  that,  if  I  willed  that 
particular  compound,  I  must  have  had  the 
conception  of  a  golden  mountain  previously 
to  my  conception  of  a  golden  mountain.  The 
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argument  in  this  etM  ii  rarefy  demonstra- 
tive ;  and  the  Hune  aigument  will  tmilj  e- 
qvally  to  eveiy  other  indiTidnal  case  nat  may 
be  Buppoeed,  whether  the  imagea  be  few  or 
many, — tranaient,  or  continued  through  the 
lox^pest  rereriea.  If  we  select  images  widi 
the  "new  of  forming  a  particular  compound, 
we  must  already  have  formed  this  compomid ; 
and  to  select  them  for  no  puipose  wEateyer, 
is,  in  truth,  not  to  select  at  alL 

But  if  there  cannot  hare  been  any  selec- 
tion of  imagea  lor  composing  witii  them  the 
notion  of  a  golden  mountsin,  how  happens 
it  that  the  conception  of  this  object,  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  we  have  erer  seen, 
should  arise  in  the  mind  ? 

For  the  scJution  of  this  supposed  difficult 
[ty,  I  might  remade,  that  it  is  nir  from  neces- 
to  suggestion,  that  there  should  be  any 
iplete  resemblance  of  the  otject  suggest- 
to  that  which  suggests  it,  or  that  they 
should  formerly  have  been  ]>rozimate  as  the 
ct  images  of  things  existing  together; 
Y  ^d  that,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  by 
rk  rarhich  a  giant  suggests  a  pigmy,  or,  still  more, 
urias  snalogoua  objects  sumst  objects  merely 
^/analogous, — a  tempest,  ISt  example,  the  short 
riolenoe  of  mortal  tyianny,  or  a  day  of  ver- 
nal sunshine,  the  serene  benevolence  of  its 
God,— so  the  mere  conception  of  a  moun- 
tam  of  one  substance  or  colour,  may  su^igest 
the  analogous  ccmception  of  a  mountain  of 
>M.  Riif ,  thomirh  this  geoersl  tendency  to 
flight  seem,  perhaps, 
sufficient  to  explain  tbe  whole  difficulty,  the 
true  theory  of  this,  and  of  every  other  spe- 
cies of  complex  conception,  appears  to  me  to 
depend,  not  on  this  general  tendencv  mere- 
lyt  but,  in  a  great  degree  also,  on  Uutt  fitct 
with  respect  to  suggestion,  which  I  stated 
and  illustn^ed  in  a  former  Lecture, — ^the 
&ct  that  various  conceptions,  in  that  parti- 
cular sense  of  coexistence  or  complexity, 
which  I  explained  to  you  aa  all  that  can  be 
understood  in  the  case  of  mind,  may  exist 
together,  forming  one  complex  feeling,  and 
that  one  part  of  this  complenty  may  suggest 
I  <Hie  conception,  while  another  part  suggests 
I  a  different  conception,  that  may,  in  like  man^ 
.  ner  unite,  and  form  on^  lH»r"'Tniriir'r  "''^^^^ 
The  conception  of  the  colour  of  gold,  for  ex- 
ample,  and  the  conception  of  a  mountain, 
I  njay  be  thus,  as  it  were,  separately  rag^t- 
I  ^  by  parts  of  some  preceding  groiq>  of  ima- 
i  sea  coexisting  m  the  mind ;  or  the  oonoep- 
1  tion  of  a  mountam  remaining,  its  greenness 
\  or  brownness,  which  axe  parts  of  the  oom- 
j  plex  feeling,  may,  as  cotours,  suggest  va- 
^w  other  colours,  in  the  same  way  as  if 
;  ^conception  of  the  form  of  the  mountain 
\  °^ ceased;  the  colours  thus  suggested  by 
"ome  former  colour,— that  of  gold  among  the 
>  '^'T-coalescmg,  as  they  arise,  with  the  re- 
I  ^"^%  conception  of  the  projecting  mass  ; 
/  uta  ail  this  h^>pens,  not  in  consequence  of 


any  selection  of  ours,  but  merely  in  con- 
formity with  the  common  laws  of  sugges- 
tion ;  with  those  laws  by  which,  as  I  have  I 
shown  to  you  in  every  instance  of  vision,  aV  | 
mere  sensation  of  colour  continues  to  coex- 
ist with  what  is  ui  truth  only  an  associate  ! 
conception  of  some  particular  timgible  form, 
and  to  blend  itself  in  intimate  diffSision  witti 
the  oonoeption  which  it  has  sogi^ested,  as  if 
the  e^e  were  itself  capable  of  originally  dis-            S 
tinguishing  convexity,  concavity,  and  every 
varied  form  of  position  and  magnitude.       .._  ,^ ., 
The  momentary  groups  of  images  that    /  j^ ; 
arise,  independenuy  of  any  desire  or  choice  /  ^  ^^„^ 
on  our  part,  and  arise  in  almost  every  minute  \  ^    ^^ 


9^^ 


to  almost  every  mind,  constitute  by  fitr  the 
greater  number  of  our  imaginations ;  and  to 
suppose  a  predetermining  selection  necessary 
to  every  new  complex  conception,  would 
therefore  be  almost  to  annihilate  imagination 
itselt  It  might  leave  it,  indeed,  to  the^ 
writers  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  to  on 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  embellishing  their 
conversation  with  the  graces  and  the  won- 
ders of  extemporary  romance ;  but,  in  tlie 
greater  numbo:  of  mankind,  it  would  be  to 
annihilate  it  wholly;  since  in  them,  there  is 
no  intentional  creation  of  images,  but  their 
fancy  presents  to  them  spontaneous  images  ; 
or  ratner,  to  speak  more  accurately,  since 
fimcy  is  but  a  general  term,  eraressive  of 
the  variety  of  these  very  states  of  the  mind, 
their  mind,  in  consequence  of  its  own  origi' 
nal  susceptibilities  of  chan^,  exists,  of  itself, 
successively,  in  those  various  states,  which 
constitute  the  feelings  referred  to  &ncy  or 
imagination. 

Such  is  imagination,  considered,  as  it  most 
frequentiy  occurs,  without  any  accompanying 
deshre, — a  mode  of  the  general  capacity  of 
simple  suggestion,  and  nothing  more.  But 
there  are,  unquestionably,  cases  in  which  de- 
sire, or  intention  of  some  sort,  accompanies 
it  during  the  whole,  or  the  chief  part  of  the 
process ;  and  it  is  of  these  cases  chiefly  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  think,  in  speakmg  of 
this  supposed  power.  Such  is  the  frame  of 
the  mind,  in  composition  of  every  species,  in 
prose  or  verse.  Li  this  state,  conceptions  fol- 
low each  other,  and  new  assemblages  are 
formed.  It  is  a  continued  exercise  of  ima. 
gmation :  What,  then,  is  the  analysis  of  our 
feelings  in  this  state  of  voluntary  thought, 
when  tiiertf  is  a  desire  of  formmg  new  groups 
of  images,  and  new  groups  of  images  arise  ? 

In  the  first  place,  to  sit  down  to  compose, 
is  to  have  a  general  notion  of  some  subject 
which  we  are  about  to  treat,  with  the  desire 
of  developing  it,  and  the  expectation,  os  per- 
haps the  codidenoe,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
develope  it  more  or  less  frdly.  The  desire, 
like  every  other  vivid  feeling,  has  a  degree  of 
permanence  which  our  vivid  feelings  only 
possess;  and,  by  its  permanence,  tends  to 
keep  the  accompanying  conception  of  the 
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•abject,  which  is  the  olgect  of  tne  desire,  aU 
bo  pemuuient  before  us ;  and  while  it  is  dius 
fkenmuieiit,  the  osusl  spontaneous  aqgges- 
tions  take  placer— conception  foUowiqg  oon- 
reption,  in  rapid  but  relatiye  series,  uSi  our 
judgment,  all  the  time,  approving  and  reject- 
iog^  according  to  those  reUtions  of  fitness 
^  and  unfitness  to  the  subjec^  which  it  per- 
ceives in  the  parts  of  the  train. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  a  fiuthfiil  picture  of 
the  state,  or  sucoesive  states  of  tne  mind, 
iu  the  process  of  composition.  Tt  i«nft|:^ 
eiereise  »f  ^  IJrgl**  P"'*^^''  ^^lt  *'^  '<*^<*t^p- 
IBAhtOl  various  8usceptibilitiesr--of  desire, 
~-of  simple  suggoition,  by  which  conceptions 
rise  after  conception8,^-of  judgment  or  rela- 
tive suggestion,  by  which  a  feding  of  relative 
(fitness  or  unfitness  arises,  on  the  contempla- 
tion  of  the  conceptions  that  have  thus  spon- 
taneously presented  themselves.  We  think 
of  some  subject ;  the  thought  of  this  subject 
induces  various  conceptions  reUted  to  it. 
We  approve  of  some,  as  having  a  relation  of 
fitness  for  our  end,  and  disapprove  of  others, 
as  unfit.  We  may  term  this  complex  state, 
or  series  of  states,  imagination,  or  fimcy,  and 
the  term  may  be  convenient  for  its  brevi^. 
Bat,  in  using  it,  we  must  not  tarfj^  that  the 
term,  however  brief  and  simple,  is  still  the 
name  of  a  state  that  is  complex,  or  of  a  suc- 
cession of  certain  states ;  that  the  phenome- 
tuL  comprehended  under  it,  beins  the  same  in 
nature,  are  not  rendered,  by  this  use  of  a 
mere  word,  different  from  those  to  which  we 
have  already  given  peculiar  names,  eipres- 

Isive  of  them  as  they  exist  separately ;  and 
that  it  is  to  the  classes  of  these  elementary 
phenomena,  therefore,  that  we  must  refer 
the  whole  process  of  imagination  in  our  phi- 
losophic analysisy^-unless  we  exclude  analy- 
sis  altogether,  and  fill  our  mental  vocabulary 
with  as  many  names  of  powers  as  there  are 
complex  affections  of  the  mind. 

The  feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken,  ae  roost 
important  in  fixing  our  train  of  thought  so  as 
to  allow  continuous  composition,  is  the  vivid 
feeling  of  desire,  coexisting  with  die  concep- 
tion of  the  particular  subject ;  since  this  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  which  is  essential  to 
the  desire  itself,  must  exist  as  long  as  the  par- 
ticular desire  or  intention  exists,  and,  m>m 
the  influence  of  the  common  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, cannot  thus  continue  in  the  mind  with- 
out inducing  successively  various  ether  con- 
ceptions related  to  the  primary  subject,  and 
to  each  other. 

There  is  another  circumstance  however, 
which  contributes  veiy  powerfiilly  to  keep 
the  train  of  suggestion  steadily  related  to  the 
particular  subject  which  we  wish  to  consider, 
or,  at  least,  to  recal  oar  thoughts  to  it,  when 
chey  have  wandered  from  it  so  far  as  to  have 
introduced  trains  of  their  own  absolutely  iin- 
oonnected  with  our  subject  This  is  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  same  objects  of  percep- 


tion arouna  oa.  I  remarked  to  you,  when 
I  treated  of  the  secondary  laws  ofsuggestioa, 
the  important  influenoe  which  our  coneep. 
tions  have  in  awaking  ew^  other,  aocordiiig 
as  they  have  been  more  or  less  recently  com- 
bined ;  even  the  wont  memory  being  sUe 
to  repeat  a  short  line  of  poetry  immedislely 
after  readingit,  though,  in  a  very  ahotttiiBe, 
it  might  wholly  forget  it.  There  is,  then, 
most  unquesticauibly,  a  peculiar  readiness  of 
suggestion  of  recent  imi^pes  or  feeliqg& 
Accordingly,  when  we  sit  down  to  compose, 
the  thou^t  of  our  subject  ia  soon  assodst- 
ed  with  every  object  around  us, — ^with  all 
that  we  see, — ^with  every  permanent  sound, 
— with  the  touch  of  the  pen  or  the  pcndl 
which  we  hokJ!,— with  our  very  tsctnal  and 
musctthtf  leeliogB  as  we  sit.  All  these  sen- 
sations,  indeed,  have  been  frequently  con- 
nected with  other  sobjeots ;  but  they  more 
readily  SQggest  our  prcnent  sobjeet,  because 
they  have  coexisted  with  it  mora  recently. 
When,  therefore,  we  are  led  nwqr,  ahnost 
insensibly,  to  new  trains  of  thought,  which 
might  not,  of  themselvee,  for  a  long  period, 
lead  us  back  again  to  those  conceptians  which 
occupied  us,  or  to  the  desire  which  accom- 
panied  them,  we  are  rapidiv  brought  bade  to 
these  by  the  sight  of  some  book  which  meets 
OUT  eye,— of  the  desk  or  table  before  us,— 
or  by  some  other  of  those  sensarions  which 


I  have  ahreadv  mentioned.  In  our  efibrts  of 
composition  there  is  acxmstantaction  of  these 
causes,  some  of  which  would  lead  us  away, 
while  others  brmg  us  back.  The  genefil 
laws  of  suggestion  would,  in  many  cases, 
fill  our  mind  with  conc^tions  foreign  to 
our  olgect,  and  they  do  frequently  produce 
this  effect ;  but  as  often  are  we  recalled  by 
the  permanence  of  our  desire,  or  still  more 
frequently  b^  the  same  laws  of  suggesoon 
which  hsd  disturbed  and  detracted  us,  oper- 
ating now,  in  their  connexion  with  the  objects 
of  sense  before  ua,  m  the  wav  already  men- 
tioned, and  thus  repairing  the  very  evil  to 
which  they  had  given  oocasion. 

Such  are  the  means  with  whidi  nature  has 
provided  us  for  keeping  the  trains  of  our 
suggestion,  not  steadily  indeed,  but  shnost 
steadily  rekted  to  one  particular  dtgect, 
whidi  we  wiah  to  consider,  or  to  illustnte 
and  adorn.  Do  the  coneeptions,  however, 
which  arise  during  this  period,  and  which 
are  ascribed  to  foncy  or  imagination,  arise  by 
the  simple  laws  of  suggestion  ?  or  are  they 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  some  dis- 
tinct pqwer? 

According  to  the  analyns  ivhich  I  have 
given  you, — ^if  that  analyais  be  foitfaful,— 
there  is  no  operation  of  any  distinct  power, 
but  merely  tne  rise  of  various  imaces  so- 
cording  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  aimple  sug- 
gestion, in  coexistence  with  feeUnjsa  that  arise 
from  some  other  common  prine^les  of  the 
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mind,  particularly  desire»  and  the  feeling  of 
of  relationi 

In  the  creadona  of  our  fancy,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  conceptions  which  arise 
must  all  have  some  relation  to  each  other, 
or  the  new  combinadons  would  be  mere 
wildness  and  confusion ;  and  to  the  relations, 
according  to  which  conceptions  may  arise, 
there  is  scarcely  any  limit.  The  &rst  line 
of  a  poem,  if  I  have  previously  read  the  poem, 
may  suggest  to  me  the  second  line,  bv  its  re- 
lation of  former  contiguity ;  it  may  suggest, 
by  resemblance  of  thought  or  language,  some 
similar  line  of  another  author ;  it  may  sug- 
gest, by  contrast^  some  of  those  ludicrous 
images  which  constitute  parody;  or  it  may 
sugigfest  some  image  in  harmonv  with  its  own 
subject,  and  some  appropriate  language  with 
which  to  invest  it,  as  when  it  suggested  to  its 
author  the  second  line,  and  all  the  following 
lines  of  his  poem.  In  this  variety  of  sug- 
gestions, some  of  which  would  be  oJled  sim- 
ple conceptions  or  remembrances,  while 
otheTB  would  be  ascribed  to  the  inventive 
power  of  imagination,  it  is  predseljr  the  same 
principle  which  operates, — ^that  principle  of 
our  mental  constitution,  by  which  one  con- 
ception ensting  induces,  of  itself,  some  other 
conception  relating  to  it.  In  the  inventive 
process,  indeed,  when  it  is  long  continued, 
there  is  this  peculiarity  to  distinguish  it  firom 
the  suggestions  to  which  we  do  not  give  that 
name,  uat  the  jirocess  is  accompanied  with 
intention,  or  the  desire  of  producing  some 
new  combination,  together  with  the  expec- 
tation that  such  a  combination  will  arise,  and 
with  judgment,  as  it  is  termed  in  science,  that 
discerns  the  greater  or  less  fatness  of  the 
means  that  occur  to  us,  for  that  end  which 
we  have  in  view ;  or  with  taste,  which  is  the 
name  for  the  particular  judgment  in  the  fine 
arts,  that  discerns,  m  like  manner,  the  apt- 
ness of  the  new  combinations  which  arise 
for  producing  that  end  of  pleasure  which  it 
is  our  wish  to  excite.  But  still  the  new 
su^sdons  or  successions  of  thought,  in 
wmdi  all  that  is  truly  inventive  in  the  pro- 
cess consists,  is  nothing  more  than  the  op- 
.  eiation  of  that  principle  of  the  mind  to  which 
r  niemory  itself  is  reducible,— 4he  general  ten* 
Llency  of  our  conceptions  to  suggest,  in  cer- 
I  tain  circumstances,  certain  other  conceptions 
\  rebted  to  them. 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
variously  modified  in  various  minds ;  and,  in 
a  former  Lecture,  I  pointed  out  to  you,  and 
iUttstnted  at  considerable  length,  the  nature 
of  those  peculiar  tendencies  of  su^Kestion, 
which  distinguish  the  conceptions  of  inven- 
tive genina  from  the  humbler  concepdons  of 
coDrmoQ  minds:  the  mystery  of  which  dif- 
ference,— that  appears  so  wonderful  when 
we  consider  onfy  the  products  of  suggesdon 
Ji  (he  two  cases, — we  traced  to  this  very 


simple  circomstaooe,  that,  m  the  mind  of  \n* 
ventive  geniug,  concepdons  follow  each  other 
chiefly  accon^ig  to  the  reUdons  of  analogy, 
which  are  infinite,  and  admit,  therefore,  of 
constant  novelty;  while  in  the  humbler  mind 
the  prevailing  tendencies  of  suggesdon  are 
those  of  former  contiguity  of  objects  in  place 
and  time,  which  are,  of  course,  limited,  and 
by  their  very  nature,  limited  to  concepdons, 
that  cannot  coiner,  on  the  mind  in  which 
they  arise,  the  honour  of  originality.  In 
that  process  of  fancy  which  we  have  noni 
been  considering,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  splendid  creadons  which  it  exhibits, 
when  the  process  is  complete,  depend  on 
this  prevailing  direction  of  the  course  of 
thought  to  analogous  objects,  rather  than  to 
such  as  have  been  merely  proxinoate  in  dme 
and  place.  But  we  must  not  conceive  that 
the  brilliant  wonders,  to  which  this  tendency 
of  suggesdon  gives  birth,  are  to  be  referred, 
merely  because  they  are  brilliant  and  won* 
derfiil,  to  some  power  disdnct  from  that 
simple  suggestion  to  which  they  owe  their 
being. 

These  remarks  are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to 
show  the  nature  of  that  simple  and  general 
principle  on  which  the  separate  suggesdons 
that  become  permanenUy  embodied  in  the 
delightful  pictures  of  fiuicy,  depend.  It  may 
be  necessary,  however,  to  illustrate,  a  litde 
more  fully,  the  nature  of  that  selecdon,  of 
which  writers  on  the  subject  of  imaginadon 
so  freqnendv  speak. 

I  have  already  shown,  that  in  fiur  the 
greater  number  of  imaginadons, — ^in  all  those 
which  enliven  the  momentary  reveries  that 
form  80  large  a  part  of  our  mental  history 
of  each  day,  though,  from  the  constant  re- 
currence of  objects  of  percepdon,  more  vivid 
and  more  indmately  connected  with  our  per- 
manent  desires,  they  pass  away,  and  are  for- 
gotten iflmost  as  soon  as  they  have  arisen,— 
in  an  those  visions  of  the  future,  which  occu- 
py, with  their  own  litde  hopes  and  fears,  the 
great  muldtude  of  mankind,  the  eorobinap- 
tions  of  fancy  which  arise,  are  far  from  im- 
pl3ring  any  selecdon  by  that  mind  to  which 
they  arise,  but  occur  to  it,  independent  of 
any  choice,  by  mere  suggesdon,  or  by  the 
coexistence  and  oombinadon  of  some  con- 
cepdon,  as  it  arises,  with  that  remaining  per 
cepdon  or  conception  which  suggested  it, 
or  with  some  other  remaining  concepdon  of 
a  complex  group. 

The  selecdon,  however,  which  we  have 
to  consider,  is  that  which  is  supposed  to 
take  i>]ace  in  cases  of  imaginadon,  where 
there  is  an  undoubted  desire  of  producing 
some  new  and  splendid  result 

**  We  seem  to  treat  the  thoughts  that  pre 
sent  themselves  to  the  fency  m  crowds,"  it 
has  been  said,  "  as  a  mat  man  treats  Uiose 
[courdersl  that  attend  his  levee.  They  are 
all  ambitious  of  his  attention — he  goes  round 
8 
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the  cirde,  beitowiiig  a  bow  upon  one,  a 
smile  upon  another,  asks  a  short  question  of 
a  thin),  while  a  fourth  is  honoured  with  a 
particukr  conference ;  and  the  greater  part 
nave  no  particdar  maik  of  attention,  but  go 
as  they  came.  It  is  true,  he  can  give  no 
mark  of  his  attention  to  those  who  were  not 
there;  but  he  has  a  sufficient  number  for 
making  a  dioioe  and  distinction.'** 

Of  this  selection  I  may  renuuk,  in  the 
first  place,  as,  indeed,  I  have  already  repeat- 
edly remaiked, — that,  when  many  images 
are  together  in  our  mind,  we  cannot  com- 
bine  two  of  them,  with  the  view  of  forming 
a  third,  because  this  would  be,  in  truth,  to 
have  already  formed  that  third  which  we 
are  supposed  to  will  to  form.  In  the  second 
place,  1  may  remaik,  that  we  cannot,  by  any 
direct  efibrt  of  will,  banish  from  our  mind 
any  thought  which  we  may  conceive  to  be 
incongruous  to  our  subject,  so  as  to  retain 
only  such  as  are  congruous.  To  desire  to 
banish,  is,  in  truth,  efiectively  to  retain, — 
the  very  desire  making  the  particular  thought 
more  vivid  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

*<  Wc  vainly  labour  to  forgai 
What  }ff  Una  Wbour  wa  icmembar  more.* 

We  cannot  select  any  two  images,  there- 
fore, out  of  many,  with  the  express  design 
of  forming  that  third  ythith  results  from 
them,  since  the  design  itself  would  imply 
their  previous  oombiiiation.  We  cannot  ba- 
nish a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  im^e,  coexist- 
ing with  these  two,  from  our  feehng  of  their 
incongruity  with  the  plan  already  conceived 
by  us,  since  the  wish  of  banishing  them 
would  only  give  to  them  a  firmer  place.  We 
do  not  truly  separate  the  two  images  from 
the  group  I7  anv  direct  effort  of  our  will — 
for  our  will  could  have  no  power  of  producing 
the  sepantimi ;  but  Nature,  by  certain  prin- 
ciples with  which  our  mind  is  endowed, 
forms  the  separation  for  us,  and  consequent- 
Iv,  Uie  new  assembhige  which  remains  after 
ue  separation  of  the  rejected  parts.  This 
it  does  for  us,  according  to  the  simple  theory 
which  I  have  been  led  to  form  of  die  pro- 
cess, in  consequence  of  our  feeUng  of  rapro- 
bation— the  feelinff  of  the  oongruity  <»  oer- 
tain  imwes  with  the  phn  alreadv  conceived 
bv  us ;  for  this  feeling  of  approbation,  and 
therefore  of  increased  interest,  cannot  arise 
and  continue,  without  rendering  more  lively 
the  oonoeptioas  to  which  it  is  attached,  pro- 
ducing* in  short,  a  pimninence  wod  vividness 
of  these  particular  oonoeptionB,  in  conse- 
quence or  which,  they  outlast  the  fiunter 
conceptions  that  coexisted  with  them.  This 
niitpag  influence  of  our  mere  approbation, 
«yperates  very  nearly  in  the  same  yny  as,  in 
the  process  of  attention  formerly  considered 
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by  US,  we  feond,  that  of  a  muhatude  of  ob- 
jects, all  equally  present  to  our  eye,  and  ifl 
producmg,  or  at  least  capable  of  prodnong, 
an  impression  of  some  sort  on  the  sentient 
mind,  the  mere  feeling  of  interest,  and  the 
consequent  desire  of  further  knowledge,  res- 
dered  some,  in  a  single  moment,  more  pro- 
minent than  others,  as  if  almost  annifailsting 
others  that  were  equally  before  our  Tieir, 
but  which  faded  more  rapidly  from  tbeii 
comparative  indistinctness. 

The  vividness  of  our  oiere  approbstion, 
dien,  might  be  suffident  of  itself  to  Tirifr, 
in  some  degree,  the  oonceptioos  with  which 
it  harrooniies,  as  our  derire  in  attention  ren- 
ders more  vivid  the  perceptions  to  which  H 
directly  relates.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  ap- 
probation that  it  operates — it  operates  ak 
mdirectly  by  inducmg  that  very  feeling,  or 
combination  of  feelings,  which  we  termit- 
tentaon ;  and  adding,  therefore,  all  the  virs- 
city  which  attention  gives  to  the  relatiTe  and 
harmonismg  image.  When  a  conception 
arises  to  the  poetic  mind  that  seems  pecu- 
liaify  related  to  the  primary  conception  of 
the  subject,  there  is  of  course  an  instant  ap- 
probarion  of  it;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
approbation,  an  almost  instant  desire  of  con- 
sidering the  image  more  fully,  and  develop- 
ing or  embodying,  in  the  most  powerful  lan- 
guage, that  beautiful  relation  which  is  per- 
ceived. There  arises,  in  short,  as  Iha^e 
said,  that  complex  feeling  of  attention,  whjo) 
consists  in  the  union  of  a  certain  desire  wiu 
a  certain  perception  or  conception  ;  and 
when  attention  is  thus  excited,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  all  the  usual  consequences  of  at- 
tention should  follow,  in  the  increased  vivid 
ness  of  the  conception  to  which  we  attend, 
and  the  lessened  vividness,  and  therefore 
more  rapid  decay,  of  the  coexisting  imagw 
that  have  no  rehltion  to  our  desire.     ^ 

Of  the  various  imaees  that  exist  in  thf 
mind  of  the  poet,  in  ttiose  efibrts  of  ^<7 
which  we  term  creative,  because  they  exhi- 
bit to  us  i^eatilts  different  from  any  that  bare 
been  before  exhibited  to  us,  he  does  not,  tbe^ 
banish  by  his  will,  because  he  is  not  c"?*^*? 
of  thus  directly  banishing  a  single  inuig«  ^ 
the  confused  group ;  but  he  has  already  toxM 
leading  conception  in  his  mind  j  he  percei»f< 
the  relation  which  certaui  images  of  the  group 
beer  to  this  leadmg  oonoeption ;  and  tbefe 
images  instantly  becoming  more  lirelf*  »^ 
therefbre  more  permanent,  the  others  gradu- 
ally disappear,  and  leave  those  besutiw 
groups  which  he  seems  to  have  brougbt  to- 
gether by  an  effort  of  vctition,  merely  because 
the  simple  laws  of  suggestion  that  have  oper- 
ated without  any  control  on  his  part,  b«** 
brought  into  his  mind  a  multitude  of  concep- 
tions, of  which  he  is  capable  of  feeling  the  re* 
latton  of  fitness  or  unfitness  to  his  generaf 
plan.  What  is  suitable  remains— not  bfr 
cause  he  wills  it  to  remain,  but  becsiiseit  * 
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rendered  more  vivid  by  his  approval  and  in- 
tent admiration.  What  is  unsuitable  dis- 
appears — ^not  because  he  wills  it  to  disappear 
— ^for  his  will  would,  in  this  case,  serve  only 
to  retain  it  longer ;  but  simply  because  it  has 
not  attracted  his  admiration  and  attention, 
and  therefore  fades  like  every  other  faint  con- 
ception. Nature  is  thus,  to  him,  what  she 
has  been  in  every  age,  the  only  true  and  ever- 
lasting muse — ^the  Inspirer — ^to  whom  we  are 
indebted  as  much  for  every  thing  which  is 
magnificent  in  human  art,  as  for  diose  glori- 
ous models  of  excellence,  which,  in  the  living 
and  inanimate  scene  of  existing  things,  she 
has  presented  to  the  admiration  of  die  genius 
whidi  she  inspires. 


LECTURE  XLIIL 

REDUCTION  OP  CEJiTAIN  SUPPOSED  FACULTIES 
TO  SIMPLE  SUGGESTION — IV.  HABIT — ^AD- 
VANTAGES DERIVED  FROM  THE  ACCURATE 
REFERENCE  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  SUG- 
GESTION TO  LAWS  WHICH  OPERATE  ON  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  SUGGESTION  ONLY,  IN  THE 
REFUTATION  OF  MECHANICAL  THEORIES  OF 
ASSOCIATION — REFUTATION  OF  HARTLEY'S 
THEORY. 

Gentlemen,  we  were  engaged  yesterday 
in  considering  and  analyzing  the  complex  phe- 
nomena, usually  referred  to  a  distinct  intel- 
lectual fitculty,  which  has  been  termed  the 
Power  of  Imagination  or  Fancy ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, in  tracing  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  these  complex  states,  or  successions 
of  states  of  the  mind,  to  that  principle  of 
simple  suggestion  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  our  late  examination. 

The  various  analyses  into  which  we  were 
led,  in  considering  imagination,  first,  as  it 
occurs  without  desire,  in  the  short  reveries 
of  every  hour,  and  afterwards,  as  it  occm*s  in 
combmation  with  desire,  in  the  mtendonal 
processes  of  composition,  were  too  long  to 
admit  of  minute  recapitulation ;  and,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  that  you  do  not  need  any  recapit- 
ulation to  bring  their  results,  at  least,  fully 
before  you. 

That,  in  those  short  reveries  which,  inter- 
mingled as  they  are  with  our  perceptions  of 
actual  things,  and  often  giving  their  own  co- 
lours to  them,  form  so  much  of  human  hap- 
piness, and  often  too  so  much  of  human  mi- 
sery— ^imagination,  the  producer  of  new 
forms,  does  not  imply  any  new  or  peculiar  fa- 
culty distinguishable  from  common  sugges- 
tion, was  made,  I  hope,  sufficiendy  appar- 
ent ;  and  I  trust  you  were  equally  convinc- 
ed, diaty  in  the  longest  process  oi  intention- 
al composition,  the  new  combinations  that 
arise  to  w  are  as  litde  capable  of  being  di- 
rectly willed ; — ^that  they  do  not  imply  in  us 


any  power  of  combining  bv  our  will  various 
conceptions,  or  of  bamshing  from  our 
mind,  b^  any  efibrt  of  our  mere  will,  other 
conceptions  which  appear  to  us  inappropri- 
ate. 

As  we  cannot  will  the  existence  of  any 
group  of  images,  or  of  any  image  in  a  group, 
since  this  very  will  to  produce  it  would  im- 
ply its  actual  present  existence  as  an  object 
of  our  will ;  so,  what  we  call  selection,  can- 
not single  from  the  group  an  image  to  the  di- 
rect exclusion  of  others,  since  the  operation 
of  the  mere  will  to  exclude  any  image,  by 
rendering  it  more  vivid  as  an  object  of  our  de- 
sire, would  tend  more  effectually  to  retain 
it.  But  there  are,  in  that  selection  of  which 
we  speak,  a  feeling  of  the  relation  of  certain 
parts  of  a  complex  group,  to  one  leading  con- 
ception of  a  particular  subject — a  consequent 
approbation  of  them,  as  in  preference  fit  for 
our  purpose,  and  a  contmued  exclusive  atten- 
tion  to  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  contin- 
ued  desire  of  tiudng  and  developing  and  em- 
hodymg,  in.  the  fittest  language,  the  peculiar 
relations  which  these  parts  of  the  complex 
group  are  felt  by  us  to  hear  to  the  plan  which 
we  had  primarily  in  view.  The  common 
effects,  therefore,  of  attention  or  desire, 
take  place  in  this,  as  in  every  other  in- 
stance.  The  particular  images  to  which  we 
attend,  become  instandy  more  vivid,  and, 
therefore,  more  prominent,  so  as  to  separate 
jthemselves,  by  their  mere  permanence,  from 
the  fainter  conceptions  that  fade  more  rapid- 
ly;  the  remaining  images,  which  were  all 
that  seemed  to  us  to  luffmom'ze  in  the  wider 
group,  thus  mingling  together,  as  if  we  had 
formed  by  our  very  will  the  direct  combina.- 
tion,  and  excluded  by  our  very  will  those 
incongruous  parts,  which  our  will,  if  we 
had  vainly  attempted  to  make  the  ex« 
periment,  could  have  served  only  to  ren- 
der more  vivid,  and,  therefore,  more  last* 
ing.  , 

It  is  thus,  without  any  exertion  of  facul- 
ties, different  in  kind  from  those  which  are 
exercised  in  the  humblest  intellectual  func* 
tions  of  vulgar  life,— by  the  mere  capacity  oi 
simple  suggestion,  which,  as  long  as  the  con- 
ception  of  any  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject, 
remains, — j>re8ents,  in  accordance  with  it, 
image  after  image,  by  the  capacity  of  feelings 
of  relation  in  the  perceived  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  certain  images  for  a  particular  design, 
— by  that  primary  general  desire,  which  con» 
stituted,  or  gave  birth  to  the  design  itself 
and  other  more  particular  and  subordinate 
desires,  which  form  the  chief  elements  of 
the  ^'arying  process  of  attention,  to  the  va- 
rying images  in  the  train  of  dioughtr^«ll 
those  miracles  of  human  art  have  arisen, 
which  have  not  merely  immortalized  their 
authors,  but  which  confer  a  sort  of  dignity, — 
and  a  dignity  of  no  slight  species,  even  on 
those .  who  are  capable  merely  of  admiring 
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them,  with  an  admiiation  that  feels  their 
r^  exceUence.  Indeed,  next  to  the  glory 
of  producing  them,  abd,  perhaps,  not  inferior 
to  it  in  happiness,  is  the  pleasm^  of 
being  able  thus  to-  appreciate  and  ad- 
mire. 

Simple  as  the  faculties  may  be,  however, 
which  are  concerned  in  the  complex  process 
of  imagination,  to  the  fiuicy  itself,  by  which 
these  miracles  are  produced,  there  are  truly 
no  limits, — not  in  external  things,  for  these 
it  can  mingle  at  pleasure, — not  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soul,  for  these,  in  its  spiritual  cre- 
ations, are  as  obedient  to  it  as  the  mere  forms 
of  matter,-r-not  even  in  infinity  itself,  for,  af- 
ter it  has  conceived  one  infimty,  it  can  still, 
in  its  speculations,  add  to  it  another  and  an- 
other, as  if  what  would  be  impossible  in  na- 
ture, were  possible  to  it. 

"  What  wealth  in  souls. 
That,  sooniim;  limit,  or  firom  place  or  time. 
Bold  on  creation's  confines  walk  and  view 


What  was  and  is,  and  more  than  €er  $haU  be. 
Souls  that  can  grasp  whatever  the  Almighty  n 
And  wander  wud  through  things  impossible.'' 

Youttff, 

The  conceptions  which  rise  and  mmgle  in 
our  living  pictures  of  £uicy,  being  derived, 
not  merdy  from  the  various  climes  of  the 
earth  which  we  inhabit,  but  from  every  part 
of  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  give  to  our 
imagination,  if  we  consider  it  relatively  to  the 
objects  of  conception,  a  species  of  virtual  om- 
nipresence, or  a  raipidity  of  passage  almost  aa 
wonderful  as  ommpresence  itself  ''  Tot 
virtutes  accepimus,  tot  artes,  animum  deni- 
que,**  says  Seneca,  "  animum  denique,  cui 
nihil  non  eodem  quo  intendit  momento  per- 
vium  est,  sideribus,  velociorem,  quorum  post 
multa  ssecula  futuros  cursus  antecedit.*** 
To  the  same  purpose,  but  more  quaintly,  says 
an  ingenious  French  writer,  comparing  the 
velocity  of  our  thought  with  that  of  the  swift- 
est of  material  things : — "  Whatever  rapidity 
we  may  give  to  lig^t,  what  is  it  to  that  of  my 
imagination  ?  I  ynah  to  rise  to  the  planet  Sa^ 
turn,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  leagues  from  the  earth.  /  am  there* 
I  will  to  ascend  still  higher,  to  the  r^on  of 
the  fixed  stars,  at  a  distance  from  die  earth 
which  is  no  longer  to  be  county  by  millions 
of  leagues,  but  by  millions  of  millions.  I 
have  already  passed  over  all  diis  immensity 
that  intervenes.  Would  I  explore  the  twelve 
Cunous  constellations  of  the  Zodiac?  The 
Sun  takes  twelve  months  to  journey  through 
them.  I  have  abready  traversed  them 
all,  in  less  time  than  it  would  have  taken 
for  me  to  pronounce  their 


'  Adde  quod  faiterris  nihil  est  veloc'us  illft, 
Et  forroas  subiteaitemplo  ouaacunque,  locosque  t 
Toluons:  nur 


Nunc  toa,   nunc 

RotnsB. 
Nimo  petit  MgfTptum  Tiridem,  ftmtesque  iatentes 


*De  Beneficiis,  Ub.  II.  c.  xxix. 


Ambiguos  Nill,  et  Libyse  deserta  peragrat. 
Abdita  nunc  terras  ingroditur :  nunc  proxima  Sou 
Inter  et  errantes  per  caelum  Tolvitur  ignes, 
Et  sola  setemum  videt  ind«*fhaa  Tonantem. 
Proximaque  assequitur,  ooeptisque  audadbua  uiget. 
Quoque  magis  toto  diversa  a  oorpore  fertur. 
Hoc  magb  unmensas  diversa  a  ocnrpore  vires 
ExpUcat,  ac  victrix  membrorum  inoedlt,  et  ultro 
Evolat  ad  superos,  propriisque  enititur  ali8.'*t 

The  next  dass  of  phenomena  to  which, 
as  in  their  chief  circumstances,  modes  of  the 
principles  of  suggestion,  I  would  direct  your 
attention,  are  the  phenomena  of  Habit. 

The  effects  of  habit,  are,  by  Dr.  Keid, 
ascribed  to  a  peculiar  ultimate  principle  of 
the  mind ;  and  though  I  flatter  myself,  after 
the  discussions  whidb  have  engaged  us,  you 
are  not  very  likely  to  fiill  into  tUs  error,  it 
may  be  proper  to  enter  into  some  fuller  il- 
lustration and  analysis  of  an  influence,  which 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  our  mental  constitution. 

In  treating  of  the  secondaiy  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, I  before  considered  the  effect  of  ge- 
neral habit,  if  it  might  so  be  termed,  in  mo- 
difying the  suggestions  of  mere  analogy^ 
The  habit  whidi  we  are  now  to  examineT' 
however,  is  that  in  which  the  effects  are  not 
analogous  merely,  but  strictbr  similar,  in  a 
tendency  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  ac- 
tions. , 

The  nature  of  habit  may  be  considered  in 
two  lights ;  as  it  thus  produces  a  greater 
tendency  to  certain  actions,  and  as  it  occa- 
sions greater  fisunlity  and  excellence  in  those 
particular  actions. 

The  first  form  of  its  influence,  then,  which 
we  have  to  consider,  is  that  by  which  it 
renders  us  more  prone  to  actions  that  have 
been  finequendy  repeated. 

That  die  frequent  repetition  of  any  action 
increases  the  tendency  to  it,  all  of  you  must 
have  experienced  in  yourselves,  in  mnumer- 
able  cases  of  little  importance,  perhaps,  but 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  influence ;  and 
there  are  few  of  you,  prqt)ab]}r,  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  in  others 
the  fatal  power  of  habits  of  a  very  different 
kind.  In  the  corruption  of  a  great  dty,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  look  around,  without 
perceiving  some  warning  example  of  that 
blasting  and  deadening  influence^  before 
which,  every  thing  that  was  graierous  and 
benevolent  in  the  heart  has  withered,  while 
every  thing  which  was  noxious  has  flourish- 
ed with  more  rapid  maturity;  like  those 
plants  which  can  extend  their  roots,  indeed, 
even  in  a  pure  soil,  and  fling  out  a  few  leaves 
amid  balmy  airs  and  odoius,  but  which  burst 
out  in  all  their  luxuriance,  only  from  a  so? 
that  is  fed  with  constant  putrescency,  and  in 
an  atmosphere  which  it  is  poison  to  inhale. 
It  is  not  vice,— not  cold,  and  msensiUe,  and 
contented  vice,  that  has  never  known  any 
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better  feelings, — which  we  view  with  me- 
lancholy regret.  It  is  virtue, — at  least  what 
once  was  virtue, — ^that  has  yielded  progres- 
sively  and  silently  to  an  influence  scarcely 
perceived,  till  it  has  become  the  very  thing 
which  it  abhorred.  Nothing  can  be  more 
just  than  the  picture  of  this  sad  progress 
described  in  the  well  known  lines  of 
Pope: — 

**  Vice  U  a  mooiter  of  so  frightftil  mien* 
As,  tobe  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  fhin  pity,  then  embrace."* 

In  the  slow  progress  of  some  insidious 
disease,  which  is  scarcely  regarded  by  its 
cheerful  and  unconscious  victim,  it  is  mourn- 
ful to  mark  the  smile  of  gaiety  as  it  plavs 
over  that  very  bloom,  whid^  is  not  the  fresh- 
ness of  health,  but  the  flushing  of  approach- 
ing mortality, — amid  studies,  perhaps,  just 
openmg  into  intellectual  excellence,  and 
hopes  and  plans  of  generous  ambition  that 
are  never  to  be  fiilSUled.  But  how  much 
more  painful  is  it,  to  behold  that  equally  in- 
sidious and  far  more  desolating  progress  with 
which  guilty  passion  steals  upon  the  heart, 
— ^when  there  is  still  sufficient  virtue  to  feel 
remorse,  and  to  sigh  at  the  remembrance  of 
purer  years,  but  not  sufficient  to  throw  off 
the  giult,  which  is  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and 
to  return  to  that  purity  in  which  it  would 
agam,  in  its  bitter  moments,  gladly  take  shel- 
ter, if  only  it  had  energy  to  vanquish  the  al- 
most irresistible  habits  that  would  tear  h 
back! 

"  Crimes  lead  to  greater  crimes,  and  link  lo  stieight. 
What  first  was  accident  at  last  i»fate: 
The  unhappy  servant  sinks  into  a  slave. 
And  virtue^  last  sad  struggUngs  oannot  save." 

MaOet, 

We  must  not  conceive,  however,  that  ha- 
bit is  powerful  only  in  strengthening  what  is 
evil, — though  it  is  this  sort  of  operation 
which  of  course  forces  itself  more  upon  our 
observation  and  memory, — ^like  the  noontide 
darkness  of  the  tempest,  that  is  remember- 
ed, when  the  cahn,  and  the  sunshine,  and 
the  gentle  shower  are  foivotten.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  same  principle 
which  confirms  and  aggravates  what  is  evil, 
strengthens  and  cherishes  also  what  is  good. 
The  virtuous,  indeed,  do  not  require  the  in- 
fluence of  habitual  benevolence  or  devotion 
to  force  them,  as  it  were,  to  new  acts  of 
kindness  to  man,  or  to  new  sentiments  of 
gratitude  to  God.  But  the  temptations,  to 
which  even  virtue  might  sometimes  be  in 
danger  of  gelding,  in  &.e  commencement  of 
its  delightful  progress,  become  powerless, 
and  firee  from  penl,  when  that  progress  is 
more  advanced.  There  are  spirits  which, 
even  on  earth,  are  elevated  above  that  little 
scene  of  mortal  ambition  with  which  their 
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benevolent  wishes  for  the  suffereia  there,  are 
the  single  tie  that  connects  them  stilL  All 
with  them  is  serenity ;  the  darkness  and  the 
storm  are  beneath  them.  They  have  only 
to  look  down,  with  generous  sympathy,  on 
those  who  have  not  yet  risen  so  high ;  and 
to  look  up,  with  gratitude,  to  that  H^ven 
which  is  above  their  head,  and  which  is  al- 
most opening  to  receive  them. 

To  explain  the  influence  of  habit,  in  in- 
creasing the  tendency  to  certain  actions,  I 
must  remark, — ^what  I  have  already  more 
than  once  repeated, — that  the  suggesting  in- 
fluence, which  is  usually  expressed  in  the 
phrase  aasodation  'of  ideasy  though  that  very 
improper  phrase  would  seem  to  limit  it  to 
our  ideas  or  conceptions  only,  and  has  un- 
questionably produced  a  mistucen  belief  of 
tiiis  partial  operation  of  a  general  influence, 
— ^is  not  limited  to  these  more  than  to  any 
other  states  of  the  mind,  but  occura  also 
with  equal  force  in  other  feelings,  whidi  are 
not  commonly  termed  ideas  or  conceptions ; 
that  our  desires  or  other  emotions,  for  exam 
ple»  may,  like  them,  form  a  part  of  our  trains 
of  suggestion  ;  and  that  it  is  not  mon» 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  states  of  the 
mind,  which  constitute  certain  desires,  after 
frequently  succeeding  certain  perceptions, 
should,  on  the  mere  renewal  of  the  percep  • 
tions,  recur  once  more,  than  that  any  one  con 
ception  should  follow,  in  this  manner,  any 
other  conception> — that  the  mere  picture  off 
a  rose,  for  example,  should  suggest  its  fina- 
granoe ;  or  that  verses,  which  we  have  fre- 
qucQtlv  read,  should  rise  once  more  succes- 
sively m  our  memory,  when  the  line  which 
precedes  them  has  been  repeated  to  us,  or 
remembered  bv  us.  To  him  who  has  long 
yielded  servilely  to  habits  of  intoxication,  the 
mere  sight,  or  the  mere  conception  of  the 
poisonous  beverage,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
and  sacrificed  his  health,  and  virtue,  and  hap- 
piness, will  induce,  almost  as  if  mechanical^, 
the  series  of  mental  affections,  on  which  the 
worse  than  animal  appetite,  and  tiie  muscu- 
lar motions  necessary  for  gratifying  it  de- 
pend. Perhaps,  at  die  early  period  of  the 
growtii  of  the  passion,  there  was  little  love 
of  the  wine  itself,  the  desire  of  which  was 
rather  a  consequence  of  the  pleasures  of  gay 
conversation  that  accompanied  the  too  fre- 
quent draught.  But  whatever  different  pl^- 
sures  may  originally  have  accompanied  it, 
the  perception  of  the  wine  and  the  draught 
itself  were  firequent  parts  of  the  complex 
process ;  and,  therefore,  those  particular 
mental  states,  which  constituted  the  repeat- 
ed volitions  necessary  for  the  particular  mus- 
cular movements ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  all  tiie  parts  of  the  procesa 
shoidd  be  ^vived  by  the  mere  revival  of  a 
single  part. 

What  is  called  the  power  of  habit  is  thui 
suggestion,  and  nothing  more.     The  tight 
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of  the  wine  before  him  has  coexisted  innu< 
menble  timet  with  the  desire  of  drinking  it. 
The  stite  of  mind,  therefore,  which  oonsti- 
tates  the  perception,  induces,  by  the  com- 
mon  influence  of  suggestion,  that  other  state 
of  mind  which  constitutes  the  desire,  and 
the  desire  all  those  other  states  or  motions 
whidi  have  been  its  usual  attendants. 

This  influence  of  habi^  then,  in  increas- 
hig  the  tendency  to  certain  moti<ms,  is  not 
very  difficult  of  exphmation,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  any  principle 
of  the  mind  distinct  from  that  on  which  all 
our  simple  suggestions  depend.  If  feelings 
tend  to  induce  other  feeliiigs,  in  consequence 
of  former  proximity  or  coexistence,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  most  wonderfiil  if  habitual  ten^ 
dendes  were  not  produced.  But  the  ten- 
dency to  certain  actions  is  not  merely  in- 
creasied ;  the  action  itBe]£,  in  cases  of  com- 
plicated motion,  becomes  easier. 

In  what  manner  is  this  increased  ^Kility 
to  be  exphuned  ? 

If  any  of  you  were  to  tir,  for  the  first  time, 
any  one  of  tne  wondrous  teats  of  the  drcus, 
—•vaulting,  dancing  on  the  rope,  or  some  of 
the  more  difficult  equestrian  exercises, — 
there  is  yery  little  reason  to  think  that  the 
Individual,  whatever  general  vigour  and  agility 
he  might  possess,  would  be  successful ;  and 
if  he  were  so  singdarly  fortunate  as  to  per- 
form the  feat  at  all,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  perform  it  with  great  labour 
and  comparative  awkwardness.  A  certain 
series  ot  muscular  contractions,  alone,  are 
best  fitted  for  produdng  a  certam  series  of 
attitudes ;  ana,  though  we  may  all  have  the 
muscles  necessary  for  these  particular  atti- 
tudes, and  the  power  of  producing  in  them 
the  requisite  contractions,  we  have  not 
merely  from  the  sight  or  conception  of  the 
particuJar  attitude,  a  knowledge  either  of  the 
particular  muscles  that  are  to  be  moved,  or 
of  the  particular  degrees  of  motion  that  may 
be  necessary.  In  our  first  attempts,  accord- 
ingly, though  we  nuiy  produce  a  rude  imita- 
tion of  the  motimi  which  we  wish  to  imi- 
tate,  the  imitation  must  still  be  a  veiy  rude 
one ;  because,  in  our  ignorsnce  of  the  parti- 
cubur  muscles  and  particular  quantities  of 
contraction,  we  contract  muscles  whidi  ought 
to  have  remained  at  rest,  and  contract  those 
which  oqght  to  be  contracted  only  in  a  cer- 
tain decree,  in  a  decree  either  greater  or  less 
than  this  middle  pomt  By  frequent  repeti- 
tion, however,  we  graduaUy  leam  and  remedy 
our  mistakes;  but  we  acquire  this  knowledge 
very  slowly,  because  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  particular  parts  of  our  muscular 
frame,  and  with  the  particdar  state  of  the 
mind,  necessary  for  produdng  4he  motion  of 
a  single  muade  separately  from  the  othen 
with  which  it  is  combined.  The  most  skil- 
ful anatomist,  therefore,  if  he  were  to  venture 


to  make  his  appearance  upon  a  tight  rope, 
would  be  in  as  great  danger  of  fiiUiog  u  any 
of  the  mob  (who  might  gather  around  him, 
perhaps,  in  sufficient  time  at  least  to  see  lum 
bdl)  would  be  in  his  situation ;  becanse, 
though  he  knows  the  various  muscles  of  his 
frame,  and  even  micbt  be  capable  of  foretell' 
ing  what  motions  of  certain  musdes  would 
secure  him  in  his  perilous  elevation,  he  is  jet 
unacquainted  with  the  separate  states  of 
mind  that  might  instantly  produce  the  desir- 
ed limited  motions  of  the  desired  musdes ; 
since  these  precise  states  of  mind  never  hare 
been  a  part  of  his  former  consdousnesa. 

But,  though  our  command  over  our  sepa- 
rate musdes  is  not  a  command  whidi  we 
can  exercise  with  instant  skill,  and  though  it 
is,  snd  must  be  at  all  times  exerdsed  by  us 
blmdlpr,  without  any  accurate  perception  of 
the  nice  parts  of  the  process  that  are  going 
on  within  us  at  our  bidding,  we  do  certainly 
acquire  this  gradual  skill  In  the  kmgaeries 
of  trials,  we  find  what  volitions  have  pro- 
duced an  eflect  that  resembles  roost  the 
modd  which  we  have  in  view.  At  akno$t 
every  repetition,  either  some  musde  is  left 
at  rest,  which  was  uselessly  exerted  before, 
or  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  same 
musdes  is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
desired  point ;  tiD,  at  length,  having  found 
the  particular  volitions  which  produce  the 
desired  effect,  we  repeat  these  frequently  to- 
gether, so  that,  on  the  general  pruidples  ot 
suggestion,  they  arise  together  sftcarwards 
wil£  little  risk  of  the  interference  of  any 
awkward  incongruous  volition  which  might 
disturb  them,  and  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
graceful  movements,  that  seem  now  scarcelT 
to  require  any  effort  in  the  performer,  but  to 
be  to  him  wnat  the  muscular  motions  ne- 
cessazy  for  simple  walking  or  running  are  to 
us, — motions  that,  easy  as  they  now  seem  to 
us  all,  were  once  learned  by  us  as  slowlji 
and  with  as  manv  painful  failures,  as  the 
more  difficult  species  of  motions,  which  con- 
stitute their  wonder^  art,  were  learned 
in  nuiturer  life  by  the  rope-dancer  and  the 

The  painiubess  and  Ubour  of  our  fintef • 
forts  in  such  attempts,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, do  not  arise  mordy  from  our  bringing  to^ 
Pf  musdes  into  plaj^,  with  the  view  ol 
ucing  a  certain  demiite  effect ;  but  alsOi 
m  a  great  measure,  from  the  absolute  neceS' 
sity  of  bringmg  more  into  play  than  we  in- 
tended, for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  an^ 
remedviiig  the  evil  occaskmed  by  former  ex- 
cess of  motion.  We  kise  our  babace ;  «o<l» 
merelv  in  consequence  of  this  loss  of  cx*^ 
e<}uilibrium,  we  are  obli^  to  perform  cff' 
tarn  other  actions,  not  dnectiv  to  execute  ^e 
particular  movement  oiiginaUy  intended  by 
us,  but  simply  to  restore  that  eqdb'briuo^ 
vnthout  which  it  woidd  be  vain  fiv  us  to  at- 
tempt to  execute  it.     AD  this 
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labour, — whidi  is  a  mere  waste  of  strength, 
and  a  painful  waste  of  it,^ — ^is  of  course  saved 
to  us,  when  we  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  be  able  at  le^st  to  keep  our  balance ;  and 
the  desired  moUon  thus  becomes  easier  in 
two  ways,  both  positively,  by  our  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  that  exact  point  of  contraction 
which  constitutes  the  perfect  attitude,  and, 
negatively,  by  the  exclusion  of  those  motions 
which  our  own  awkwardness  had  rendered 
unavoidalle. 

We  have  seen,  then,  in  what  manner,  in 
conformity  with  that  great  principle  of  the 
mind  considered  by  us,  the  phenomena  of 
our  habitual  actions  may  be  explained,  both 
in  the  increased  tendency  to  such  actions, 
and  the  increased  fscihty  of  performing 
them* 

I  csnnot  quit  the  subject  of  our  suggestions 
without  remarking  the  advantage  which  we 
derive  fiom  the  accurate  reference  of  these 
to  laws  of  mind,  that  operate  at  the  time  of 
the  suggestion  only,  and  not  to  any  previous 
mysterious  union  of  the  parts  of  the  train, — 
in  refuting  the  mechanical .  theories  of  asso- 
ciation, and  of  thought  and  passion  in  general, 
which,  in  some  dcj^ee  in  all  Bges,  but  espe- 
cially since  the  pid>lication  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Hartley,  have  so  unfortunately  seduced 
phUosophers  from  the  proper  province  of  in- 
tellectual analysts,  to  employ  themselves  in 
iandfol  comparisons  of  the  alSections  of  mat- 
ter  and  mind,  and  at  length  to  conceive  that 
they  had  reduced  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 
to  corpuscular  motions.  The  very  use  of 
the  tenn  ostodaHtm  has,  unquestionably,  in 
this  respect,  been  of  material  disadvantiwe ; 
and  the  opinion,  which  it  seems  to  involve, 
of  the  necessity  of  some  connecting  process, 
prior  to  sQggesfeion,  some  coexistence  of  per- 
ceptions, liiuced,  as  it  were,  together,  by  a 
common  tie,  has  presented  so  many  material 
analogies,  that  the  mind  which  adopted  it 
would  very  naturally  become  more  rnidy  to 
adopt  that  general  materialism,  which  con- 
verts perception  and  passion,  and  the  remem- 
brances of  these,  into  states  of  sensorial  par- 
ticles, more  easily  produced,  as  more  fre- 
quently produced  before,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  tree  bends  most  readily  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  has  most  frequently  jitAC 
ed  to  the  storm.  Had  the  attention  ' 
'  fixed  less  on  the  suggestions  of  grosser 
^tigwty,  than  on  the  more  refined  suggest!* 
of  analogy  or  contrast,  or  on  those  whi( 
arise  from  the  perception  of  objects  seen  for 
the  first  time,--die  analogy  of  all  the  increa^ 
ed  flexibilities  of  matter  would  have  been  less 
apt  to  occur,  or,  at  least,  its  influence  would 
Dave  been  greatly  lessened ;  and  the  readers 
of  many  of  those  romances,  which  call  them- 
selves systems  of  intellectual  philosophy, 
would  have  viewed,  widi  astonishment,  the 
hypotheses  of  sensorial  motions,  and  cur- 


rents of  animal  spirits,  and  furrows  in  the 
brain,  and  vibrations,  and  miniature  vibra- 
tions, which  fidse  views  of  the  mere  time  of 
association,  in  a  connecting  process  of  some 
sort  prior  to  suggestion,  have  made  them,  in 
many  cases,  too  ready  to  embrace. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  is- 
land that  the  Jiypothesis  of  Dr.  Hartley  has 
met  with  followers ;  and  his  followers  have 
generally  been  extravagant  admirers  of  his 
philosophical  genius,  which  I  own,  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  opposite  to  the  genius  of 
sound  philosophy.  That  there  is  consider- 
able acuteness,  however,  displayed  in  his 
work,  and  that  it  contains  some  sucoessfril 
analyses  of  complex  feelings,  I  am  fiv  firom 
denying;  and,  as  intellectual  science  consists 
so  mmok  in  the  analysis  of  the  complex  phe- 
nomena of  thought,  its  influence,  in  this  re- 
spect, has  unquestionably  been  of  service,  in 
promoting  that  spirit  of  mquiiy,  which,  in  a 
sdenoe  utat  presents  no  attraction  to  the 
senses,  is  so  easily  laid  aslecjp,  or  at  least  so 
readily  acquiesces,  as  if  to  justify  its  indolence, 
in  the  authority  of  great  names,  and  of  all 
that  is  ancient  in  error  and  venerable  in  ab- 
surdity.  But,  though  the  influence  of  his 
philosophy  may  have  been  of  service  in  this 
respect,  me  advantage  which  has  perhaps 
flowed  from  it  in  this  way  must  have  been 
inconsiderable  compared  with  the  great  evil 
which  has  unquestionably  flowed  from  it  in 
another  way,  by  leading  the  inquirer  to  acqui- 
esce in  remote  analogies,  and  to  adopt  explan- 
ations and  arrangements  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind, — not  as  they  agree  with  the  actual 
phenomena,  but  as  they  chance  to  agree  with 
some  supposed  phenomena  of  our  materia) 
part.  Dr.  Hartley,  indeed,  does  not  con- 
sider materialism  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  his  theory.  He  does  not  say  that  the  vi- 
brations and  vibratiundes  of  the  medullary 
parts  of  the  sensorium  constitute  the  very 
sensations  and  passions,  but  merely  that  they 
are  changes  necessary  to  every  mental  aSe^ 
tion.  Yet,  by  adcf  ting  a  supposed  analogy 
of  a  particukff  species  of  motion,  as  common 
to  all  the  inteHectual  frmction^  and  thus  inr 
posing  the  necessity  of  finding,  or  attempting 
to  find,  in  every  case,  some  exact  corres- 
pondence of  the  mental  phenomena,  with  the 
varieties  and  combinations  of  this  particular 
species  of  motion,  he  has  done  as  much  to 
oistzact  the  attention  of  the  intellectual  in- 
quirer as  if  he  had  made  all  the  phenomena 
to  consist  of  this  particular  motion ;  and, 
without  contending  for  materialism,  or  even 
believing  in  materialism,  has  produced  this 
belief  m  the  minds  of  those  who  ha^  e  adopt- 
ed his  genera]  system,  as  effectually  as  if  he 
had  himself  believed  and  contendea  that  the 
soul  is  a  cube  or  a  cone,  or  some  irregular 
solid  of  many  sides. 

If  we  adnut— as  in  sound  philosophy  it  is 
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unpotsibfe  not  to  admit — the  existence  of 
mind  as  a  mibstsnee  not  cuImob],  conical,  nor 
of  many  sides,  regular  or  irregular,  Irat  one 
and  simple,  <fifierent  from  matter,  and  ca- 
pable, by  the  affections  of  ivhidi  it  is  suscep- 
tible, of  existing  in  all  those  various  states 
whidb  constitute  the  whole  history  of  our  life, 
as  sentient  and  mtelligent,  and  moral  beings, 
though  we  must  allow  that  its  sense  of  ex- 
tenuu  things,  and  perhaps  some  of  its  other 
susceptibilities,  require  certain  previous  sen- 
sorbl  changes  oraflections,  not  for  constitut- 
ing its  feelings,  but  merely  for  giving  occasion 
to  them  as  any  other  cause  gives  occasion  to 
any  other  effect ; — there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  such  dumges  of  the  material  or- 
gans are  necessary  for  every  feeling  or  affec- 
tion of  the  mind,  even  as  the  mere  occasions 
on  which  the  feelings  arise*  Though  we 
were  to  admit  this  necessity,  however,  with- 
out any  reason  for  admitting  it,  and  were  to 
thmk  ourselves  obliged,  therefore^  to  have 
recourse  to  some  analogy  of  matter,  we  must 
sdll  reject  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations;  since 
of  all  the  corporeal  dianges  that  could  be 
imagined,  in  the  soft  medullaiy  matter  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  vibrations  seem  the  least 
Iflcely, — certainly,  at  least,  the  worst  fitted 
for  marking  aocuzately  the  nice  distinctions 
of  things.  Indeed  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  peculiarlv  wonderful  that  such  an  hypo- 
thesis should  have  been  formed  by  a  phy- 
sician, to  whom  the  structure  of  the  brim 
and  its  appendages  must  have  been  fiuniliar. 
If  we  wished  to  have  a  substance  that  should 
damp  and  deaden  every  species  of  vibration, 
so  as  to  prevent  a  single  vibration  from  being 
accurately  transmitted,  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  mid  one  better  suited  for  this  purpose 
than  that  soft  pulpy  matter  which  is  suppos- 
ed, by  Dr.  Hartley,  to  transmit,  with  most 
exact  fidelity,  all  the  nicest  divisions  of  infini- 
tesimal vibratiundes. 

Of  the  system  of  vibrations  and  vibratiun- 
des, whtdi  has  now  fallen  into  merited  dis- 
Xe  even  with  those  who  are  indined,  in 
respects,  to  hold  in  very  hi^  estima- 
tion the  merits  of  Hartley,  as  an  mtellectual 
analyst,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any 
serious  confritation.  The  very  primary  fiu^ 
of  assodation  or  suggestion  on  which  the 
whole  of  his  metiyhysiCTi  system  is  founded 
have  always  n^pearea  fome  a  suffident  con- 
futation or  that  very  hypothesis  which  is  ad- 
duced to  eiq>lain  them ;  and  as  these  are  his 
favourite  phenomena,  on  which  he  constant- 
ly insists,  they  may  fiurly  be  taken  as  the 
most  suitable  mstances  in  whidi  to  examine 
the  force  of  the  analogy  which  he  wishes  to 
establish.  Though  the  sensorium,  then, 
were  allowed  to  be,  in  almost  every  circum- 
stance, the  very  opposite  of  what  it  is — to  be 
finely  elastic,  and  composed  of  chorda  adapt- 
ed in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  nicest 
differences  of  vibralions  j  and  though  varie- 


ties, m  the  mere  timea  of  vibratkm  of  tiie 
strains,  were  allowed  to  be  sufficient 
for  explainmg  all  the  mfinite  diversities  of 
sensation ;  still  the  inflnenoe  of  that  very  »- 
sociation  on  ytiuch  Hartley  founds  so  much, 
would  remain  wholly  unexplained.    We  msf 
suppose,  mdeed,  any  two  of  these  chords, 
from    aoddental    simultaneous  impulse,  to 
have  vibrated  together ;  but  this  can  be  no 
reason,  even  though  the  accidental  concor- 
rence  of  vibrations  should  have  tsken  place 
one  thousand  times  at  the  same  moment, 
that  there  should  be  any  greater  tendaK^in 
the  secoiite  J/nd  than  there  wa;  originsUy, 
to  vibrate,  without  a  repetition  of  the  primary 
impulse,  in  consequenoe  of  the  mere  vibra- 
tion of  the  first.     If  the  chords,  or  series  of 
vibratory  partides,  still  retain  the  same  length 
and  tension,  the  motion  of  the  second  may 
indeed  be  aUowed  to  be  producible  mdirect- 
ly,  by  an  impulse  given  onlv  to  the  first,  rf 
tne  strings  truhr  harmonize ;  out  in  this  case 
the  motion  of  the  second  most  have  been  pro- 
duced in  like  manner,  onginaUy,  by  the  fir^ 
vibrations  of  the  other,  when  extflmal  force 
was  applied  to  it  akme;  and,    if  the  ^o 
series  of  vibratory  partides  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  not  to  harmonize,  a  thousand  acdd^talj 
coexistences  or  suooeaaioiis  of  their  vibradoos 
cannot  make  them  harmonize  more  tbsn  sti 
first    Assodatbn,  therefore,  or  habit,  on 
such  an  hypothesis,  would  not  be  necessary 
to  account  for  phenomena  which  must  hare 
taken  phu»  equally  by  the  mere  laws  of  bar 
monies,  without  association.     If  the  sight  ot 
a  pictured  rose  recal  to  me  its  fin^nnce,  or 
the  firagnmce  of  a  rose  in  the  dark  recal  to 
me  its  form  and  colour,  it  is  a  proof  thatthe 
sensorial  chords,  of  which  the  vibrations  giv^e 
rise  to  these  conceptions,  are  of  Buchalengtn 
aa  to  harmonize,  and  to  admit,  therefore,  el 
joint  vibration  from  a  single  impulse*    But 
m  this  case  it  is  surely  unnecessary  that  b<^ 
the  sight  and  smell  should  ever  have  eosteC 
before.     Though  I  had  never  sma  a  rose,  the 
mere  ameU  of  one  in  the  dwk  should  have 
brought  before  me  instantly  the  form  and  col- 
our which  I  never  had  behdd,  because  itshowd 
instantly  have  produced  this  particular  cor- 
reajponmng  vibration    in    the    harmonising 
strmss ;  and  though  I  had  never  enjoyed  its 
delightful  fri^iiance,  the  mere  picture  of  the 
fiower  on  paper  or  canvass  should  have  gi^^ 
me,  in  the  vetv  instant,  by  a  similar  cor- 
respondence of  vibration,  die  knowledge  ^ 
its  odour. 

All  diis,  it  may  jperhaps  be  said,  would  be 
very  true,  if  the  vibrations,  of  which  j9£tSr 
j^ysical  phyddogsts  speak,  were  meant  m 
their  commotTpfayfioU  sense.  But  if  ^Y 
are  not  used  in  their  common  physical  sense, 
what  is  it  that  they  are  intended  to  denote' 
and  why  is  not  the  precise  difference  poind- 
ed out  ?  Nothing  can  be  simpler  thm  the 
meaning  of  the  term  vibration — an  alternate 
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approach  and  retrocession  of  a  series  of  par- 
deles  ;  and  if  this  particular  species  of*  mo- 
don  be  not  meant,  tt  is  certainly  most  ab- 
surd to  employ  the  term,  when  another  term 
could  have  been  adopted  or  invented  with- 
out risk  of  error ;  or  at  least  to  employ  it 
without  stating  what  is  distincdy  meant  by 
it,  as  different  from  the  other  vibrsdons  of 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak.  If  it 
be  not  understood  in  its  usual  meaning,  and 
if  no  other  meaning  be  assigned  to  the  term, 
the  hypothesis,  which  expresses  nothing  that 
can  be  understood,  has  not  even  the  scanty 
gloiy  of  bein^  an  hypothesis.  The  same 
phenomena  might,  witn  as  much  philosophic 
accuracy,  be  ascribed  to  any  other  fimciful 
term — to  the  Enteledieia  of  Aristotle,  or  to 
the  Abracadabra  of  the  Gabalists.  Indeed, 
they  might  be  ascribed  to  either  of  these 
magnificent  words  with  greater  accuracy,  be- 
cause, though  the  words  might  leave  us  as 
ignorant  aa  before^  they  at  least  would  not 
communicate  to  us  any  notion  posidvely 
frlse.  There  is  certainly  very  little  resem- 
blance of  memory  to  an  effervescence,  yet 
we  might  theorize  as  justly  in  ascribing  me- 
mory to  an  effervescence  as  to  a  vibration, 
if  we  be  allowed  to  understand  both  terms 
in  a  sense  totally  different  from  the  common 
use,  without  even  enressing  what  that  dif- 
ferent sense  is ;  and  u  the  fiMlowers  of  Hart- 
ley, in  preferring  vibratiundes  to  littie  effer- 
vescences, profess  to  understand  the  term 
vibration  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  and 
to  apply  to  the  phenomena  of  association  the 
common  laws  fk  vibrating  chords,  they  must 
previously  undertake  to  show  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  musical  chords,  on  whidi  they 
found  their  hypothesis,  are  the  reverse  of 
what  they  are  known  to  be, — that  strings  of 
such  a  length  and  tension  as  to  harmonize, 
are  not  onginaUy  cajpable  of  receiving  vibra- 
tions from  the  motions  of  each  o£er,  but 
communicate  their  vibrations  mutually  only 
after  they  have  repeatedly  been  touched  to- 
gether,— and  that  musical  chords,  of  such  a 
length  and  tension  as  to  be  absolutely  dis- 
cordant, acquire  notwithstanding,  when  fre- 
quendy  touched  with  a  bow  or  the  fin^,  a 
tendency  to  harmonize,  and  at  length  vibrate 
together  at  the  mere  touch  of  one  of  them. 
Then,  indeed,  when  the  tendencies  to  vibra- 
tory motion  are  shown  to  be  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  are,  the  ph^omena  of  sug- 
gestion might  find  some  analogy  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  vibration;  but,  knowing  what  we 
know  of  musiod  chords,  it  is  impossible  to 
brinff  their  phenomena  to  bear,  in  the  sli^ht- 
^  degree,  on  the  phenomena  of  association, 
unless,  indeed,  by  convincing  us  that,  littie 
u,  we  know  positively  of  tiie  mysterious 
principle  of  suggestion,  we  may  at  least  ne- 
Sadvciy  have  perfect  knowledge  that  it  is  not 
a  vibration  or  a  vihratiunde. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 

ON  THE  INrLUKNCE  OF  PAETICVLAR  SUGGES- 
TtONS  ON  THE  INTBLLECTUAL  AND  MOBAf. 
CRAEACTER. 


Gentlemen,  having  now  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  you,  and  explain,  as  far  as  the  h 
mited  nature  of  these  Lectures  allows,  the 
general  phenomena  which  flow  from  the  prin- 
dple  of  simple  Suggestion,  I  shall  conclude 
this  part  of  my  Course  with  some  remarks 
on  tne  Influence  of  Pluticular  Associations 
on  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Character. 
The  speculation,  if  we  had  leisure  to  enter 
upon  it  fully,  would  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  in  the  whole  field  of 
philosophic  inquiry.  But  so  many  other 
subjects  demand  our  attention,  that  a  few 
slight  notices  are  all  which  my  limits  at  pre- 
sent permit  ^ 

In  tiiese  remaiks  I  use  the  &miliar  term 
a8$ociatifm8  for  its  convenient  brevity,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  Bbggestions  that  arise  from 
f<»rmer  coexistence  or  successions  of  feelings, 
vrith  perfect  confidence  that  vou  can  no 
longer  be  in  any  danger  of  attaching  to  it  er- 
roneous notions,  as  if  it  implied  some  mys- 
terious  process  of  union  of  the  feelings  sug 
gesting  and  suegested,  or  any  other  iifiuence 
than  that  which,  at  the  moment  of  sugges- 
tion, certain  feelings  have  as  relative,  (our 
proximate  feelings  among  the  rest,)  to  suggest 
otiier  correlative  feelings. 

In  this  tendency  to  mutual  suggestion, 
which  arises  from  the  relation  of  former 
proximity,  there  is  not  a  smgle  perception 
or  tiioqght,  or  emotion  of  man,  and  conse- 
quendy  not  an  otjject  around  him,  that  is  ca- 
pable of  acting  on  his  senses,  whidi  may  not 
have  influence  on  die  whole  future  character 
of  his  mind,  by  modifying,  for  ever  after,  in 
some  greater  or  less  divree,  those  complex 
feelings  of  good  and  evil,  by  which  his  paa- 
sions  are  excited  or  aninoated,  and  those 
complex  oi>inions  of  another  sort,  which  his 
understanding  may  rashly  form  from  partial 
views  of  the  moment,  or  adopt  as  rashly 
from  others,  without  examination.  The  in- 
fluence is  a  most  powerful  one^  in  all  its  va- 
rieties, and  is  unquestionably  not  the  less 
powerful,  when  it  operates,  for  beingin  most 
cases  altogether  unsuspected.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  reduce  to  classes  the  sources 
of  our  various  fff^udices,  those  idols  of  the 
tribe»  and  of  tne  cave,  and  of  the  forum, 
and  of  the  theatre,  as  Lord  Bacon  has 
quaindy  characterized  them.  But,  since 
every  event  that  befidls  us  may  add,  to  the 
circumstances  which  accidentally  accompany 
it,  some  permanent  iinpression  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  of  satisfiiction  or  disgust,  it  must  never 
be  foigotten  that  the  enumeration  ?f  the  pre 
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judJces,  even  of  a  single  individual,  most,  if 
it  be  accurate,  comprehend  the  whole  history 
of  his  life,  and  that  the  enumeiation  of  the 
sources  of  prejudice  in  mankind,  must  be, 
like  the  celebrated  woik  of  an  ancient  natu- 
ralist, as  vaiious  as  nature  herself,  "  tarn  va- 
riom  quam  natura  ipsa."  It  is  not  on  their 
tmth  alone,  that  even  the  justest  opmions 
have  depended  for  their  support ;  for  even 
truth  itself  may,  relatively  to  the  individual, 
and  is,  relativdy  to  all,  in  in&ncy,  and,  to 
the  greater  number  of  mankind  for  life,  a 
prejudice  into  which  they  are  seduced  by  af- 
fection or  example,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as,  on  so  many  other  occasions,  they 
are  seduced  into  error.  Could  we  look  back 
upon  the  history  of  our  mind,  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  an 
opinion,  to  consider  as  often  the  lips  from 
which  it  fell,  as  the  certainty  of  the  opinion 
itself  or  perhaps  even  to  take  into  account 
some  accidental  circumstance  of  pleasure  or 
good  fortune,  which  dispelled  for  a  moment 
our  usual  obstinacy.  We  may  have  reason- 
ed justly  on  a  particular  subject  for  life,  be- 
cause, at  some  happy  moment, 

Perhaps  Prosperity  becalm'd  our*  breast ; 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  bhiftedfrom  the  Eastf 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  influence  of 
professional  habits,  in  modifying  the  train  of 
thought;  and  the  observation  of  the  still 
greater  influence,  which  they  exercise,  in  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  particular  sets 
of  opinions,  is  probably  as  ancient  as  the  di- 
vision of  professions.  The  sciences  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  considered  as  speculative 
professions;  and  the  exclusive  student  of 
any  one  of  these  is  liable  to  a  similar  undue 
preferenc4%  of  that  particular  department  of 
philosophy  which  afibrded  the  truths  that 
astonished  and  delighted  him  in  his  entrance 
on  the  study,  or  raised  him  afterwards  to 
distinction  by  discoveries  of  his  own.  We 
know  our  own  internal  enjoyments ;  but  we 
have  no  mode  of  discovering  the  internal  en- 
joyments of  others ;  and  a  study,  dierefore, 
on  which  we  have  never  entered,  unless  its 
ultimate  utility  be  very  apparent,  presents  to 
our  imagination  only  the  diiSKculties  that  are  to 
oppose  us,  which  are  always  more  immediately 
obvious  to  our  thought  than  the  pleasure  to 
which  these  very  difficulties  give  rise.  But 
the  remembrance  of  our  own  past  studies,  is 
the  remembrance  of  many  hours  of  delight ; 
and  even  the  difficulties  which  it  brings  be- 
fore us,  are  difficulties  overcome.  The  mere 
determination  of  the  mind,  therefore,  in  ear- 
ly ^outh,  to  a  particular  profession  or  specu- 
lative science, — ^though  it  may  have  arisen 
from  accidental  drcumstances,  or  parental 
persuasion  only,  and  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
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gree  from  any  preference  or  im|9ul8e  of  ge- 
nius  at  the  time,  is  thus  suffiaent,  by  the 
elements  which  it  cannot  &il  to  mmgle  in 
all  our  complex  conceptions  and  desires,  to 
impress  for  ever  after  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter, and  to  bend  it,  perhi^s,  frona  that 
opposite  direction  into  which  it  would  na- 
turally have  turned.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Heaven,  which  gave  great  qualities  only  to 
a  small  number  of  its  fieivourites,  gave  vanity 
to  an,  as  a  full  compensation ;  and  the  proud 
and  exclusive  preference  which  attends  any 
science  or  profession,  hurtful  as  it  certainly 
is,  ui  preventing  just  views,  and  impeding 
general  acquirements,  has  at  least  the  advan- 
tage of  serving,  in  some  measure,  like  this 
universal  vanity,  to  comfort  for  the  loss  of 
that  wider  knowledge,  which,  in  fiur  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  must  be  altogether 
beyond  attainment.  The  geometer,  who, 
on  returning  a  tragedy  of  Racine,  which  he 
had  been  requested  to  read,  and  which  he 
had  perused  accordingly  with  most  fiiithful 
labour,  asked,  with  astonishment,  what  it 
was  intended  to  demonstrate  ?  and  the  arith^ 
metician,  who,  during  the  performance  of 
Garrick,  in  one  of  his  most  pathetic  charac- 
ters, employed  himself  in  counting  the  words 
and  syllables  which  that  great  actor  uttered, 
only  did,  in  small  matters,  what  we  are, 
every  hour,  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  affiiirs 
of  much  more  serious  importance. 

How  much  of  what  is  commonly  called 
genius, — or,  at  least,  how  much  of  the  se- 
conda^  direction  of  genius,  which  marks  its 
varieties,  and  gives  it  a  specific  dSstmctive 
character, — depends  on  accidents  of  the 
slightest  kind,  that  modify  the  general  toi- 
dencies  of  suggestion,  by  the  peculiar  liveli- 
ness which  they  give  to  certain  trains  of 
thought ;  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  cases 
of  tlus  sort,  we  may  often  err, — and  that  we 
may  probably  err,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
greater  number  of  them, — in  ascribing  to  the 
accident,  those  mental  peculiarities,  which 
existed  before  it  unobserved,  and  which 
would  afterwards,  as  original  tendencies, 
have  developed  themselves,  in  any  circum- 
stances  m  which  the  individual  might  have 
been  placed ;  but  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances, though  apt  to  oe  magnified,  is  not 
on  that  account  the  less  real ;  and  though 
we  may  sometimes  err,  therefore,  as  to  £e 
particidar  examples,  we  cannot  err  as  to  the 
general  influence  itself  We  are  told,  in  the 
life  of  Chatterton,  that,  in  his  earlv  boyhood, 
he  was  reckoned  of  very  duU  inteueet,  till  he 
« fell  in  love,**  as  his  mother  expressed  it, 
with  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  mu- 
sical  manuscript  in  French,  from  which  she 
taught  him  his  letters;  and  a  bkck-letter 
Bible  was  the  book  from  which  she  after* 
wards  taught  him  to  read.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  of  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
wonderful  young  man,  without  tracoqg  a  pro* 
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baUe  connezioii  of  those  accidental  ciicum- 
stances,  which  could  not  fiiil  to  give  a  pecu- 
liar importance  to  certain  conceptions,  with 
the  character  of  that  genius,  which  was  af- 
terwards to  make  grey-headed  erudition 
bend  before  it,  and  to  astonish  at  least  all  those 
on  whom  it  did  not  impose. 

The  illustrious  Frendi  naturalist  Adanson, 
was  in  very  early  life  distinguished  by  his 
proficiency  in  classical  studies.  In  his  first 
years  at  college,  he  obtained  the  highest 
prizes  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetiy,  on  which 
oooBsiaD  he  was  presented  with  the  works 
of  Plii^  and  Aiistotile.  The  interestwhidi 
such  a  circumstance  could  not  fiul  to  g^ve  to 
the  works  of  these  ancient  inquirers  into  na- 
ture, led  him  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treated,  that  when  he 
was  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote 
some  valuable  notes,  on  the  volumes  that 
had  been  given  to  reward  his  studies  of  a 
different  land. 

Vaucanson,  the  oelebrated  mechanician, — 
who,  in  every  thing  which  did  not  relate  to 
his  art,  showed  so  much  stupidity,  that  it 
has  been  said  of  him,  that  he  was  as  much  a 
machine  as  any  of  the  machines  which  he 
made, — happened,  when  a  boy,  to  be  long 
and  frequently  shut  up  in  a  room,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  but  a  dock,  which,  there- 
fore, as  the  only  object  of  amusement,  he 
occupied  himsefr  with  examining,  so  as  at 
last  to  discover  the  connexion  and  uses  of 
its  parts ;  and  the  construction  of  machines 
was  afterwards  his  constant  delight  and  oc- 
cupation. I  might  refer  to  the  biography  of 
manv  other  eminent  men,  for  multitudes  of 
similar  incidents,  diat  appear  to  correspond, 
with  an  exactness  more  than  accidental,  with 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  character  after- 
wards displayed  by  ^em ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  if  we  could  trace  the  progress  of  ge- 
nius from  its  first  impressions,  how  very 
few  circumstances  of  little  apparent  moment 
might  have  been  sufficient,— by  the  new  sug- 
gestions to  which  they  would  have  given  rise, 
and  the  new  complex  feelings  produced, — 
to  change  the  general  tendencies  that  were 
afterwanls  to  mark  it  with  its  specific  cha^ 
racter. 

^  Indeed,  since  all  the  advantages  of  scien- 
tific and  elegant  education  must,  philosophi- 
caUy,  be  considered  only  as  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, we  have,  in  the  splendid  powers 
which  these  advantages  of  mere  culture  seem 
to  evolve,  as  contrasted  with  the  powers  that 
ie  dormant  in  ^e  mass  of  mankind,  astrik- 
ng  proof  how  necessary  the  influence  ofcir- 
cumstances  is  for  the  development  of  those 
magnificeit:  suggestions  which  give  to  genius 
its  glory  and  its  very  name. 

Uthe  associations  and  consequent  com- 
plex feelmgs  which  we  derive  from  the  ac- 
cidental impression  of  external  thmgs,  or 
which  we  form  to  ourselves  by  our  exclusive 


studies  and  occupations,  have  a  powerful  in^ 
fluence  on  our  intellectual  character,  those 
which  are  transmitted  to  us  from  other  minds 
are  not  less  powerfuL  We  continue  to  think 
and  feel  as  our  anceston  have  thought  and 
felt ;  so  true,  in  innumerable  cases,  is  the 
observation,  that  "  men  make  up  their  prin- 
ciples by  inheritance,  and  defend  them  as 
they  would  their  estates,  because  the^  are 
bom  hein  to  them.**  It  has  been  justly 
said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  r^;ard  that  atf  an 
evil  which  has  been  long  done,  and  that 
there  are  many  great  and  excellent  things, 
which  we  never  think  of  doing,  merely 
because  no  one  has  done  them  before, us. 
This  suljection  of  the  soul  to  former  usage, 
till  roused  by  circumstances  of  more  than 
common  energy,  is  like  the  inertia  that  r&. 
tains  bodies  in  the  state  in  which  they  hap- 
pen to  be,  till  some  foreign  force  operate  to 
suspend  dieir  motion  or  their  rest  And  it 
is  well,  upon  the  whole,  that,  in  the  great 
concerns  of  life, — those  which  relate,  not  to 
speculative  science,  but  to  the  direct  happi- 
ness of  nations, — this  intellectual  inertia  sub- 
sists. The  difficulty  of  moving  the  multi- 
tude, though  it  may  often  be  the  unfortu- 
nate cause  of  preventing  benefits  which  they 
might  readilv  receive,  still  has  the  important 
advantage  of  allowing  time  for  reflection,  be- 
fore their  force,  whidi  is  equally  irresistible 
for  their  self-destruction  as  for  their  preser- 
vation, could  be  turned  to  operate  greatlj  to 
their  own  prejudice.  The  restless  passions 
of  the  individual  innovator,  num,  thus  find 
an  adequate  check  in  the  general  principles 
of  mankind.  The  same  power  who  has  ba- 
lanced the  causes  of  action  and  repose  in 
the  material  world,  has  mingled  them,  with 
equal  skill,  in  the  intellectual ;  and,  in  the 
one  as  much  as  in  the  other,  die  verv  irre- 
gularities that  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  that  beautiful  system  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  are  found  to  have  in 
themselves  the  cause  that  leads  them  again, 
from  apparent  confusion,  into  harmony  and 
order. 

But  rtiough,  in  affitin  which  concern  im- 
mediately the  peace  and  happiness  of  so- 
dety,  it  is  of  importance,  that  there  should 
be,  in  those  who  lead,  and  still  more  in  those 
who  foQow,  some  considerable  obstinacy  of 
attachment  to  andent  usage,  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  speculative  sdences,  in  which 
error  does  not  extend  in  its  consequences 
beyond  the  self-iUusion  of  those  who  em- 
brace it.  Yet  the  history  of  sdence,  for  a 
long  series  of  ages, — ^if  the  science  of  those 
ages  can  be  said  to  afford  a  subject  of  his- 
tory,— exhibits  a  devotion  to  andent  opinion 
more  obstinatdy  zealous  than  that  whitn 
marks  the  contemporary  narrative  of  domes- 
tic usages  or  political  events.  To  improve, 
in  some  respects,  the  hiqminess  of  a  nation, 
I  though  it  was  indeed  a  difficult,  and  perilous. 
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aud  nre  attempt,  was  not  abaolutdy  impioua. 
But  what  a  apcctade  of  more  hopeless  sla- 
very is  presented  to  us  in  those  long  ages  of 
the  despotism  of  authority,  when  imto- 
tle  was  ever^  thing,  and  reason  nothing,  and 
when  the  crime  ofdaring  to  be  wiser,  was 
the  worst  species  of  treason,  and  almost  of 
impiety;  though  it  must  be  owned,  that  this 
rebellion  againsi  the  ri^t  divine  of  authori- 
ty, was  not  a  guilt  of  very  frequent  occur- 
renee. 

"  With  ouigBt  wids  unftnfd 
She  Tod«,  triumphant,  o'er  the  vinqiilah'd  world. 
Pieree  nettont  ownU  her  uoralsted  mightt 
And  all  was  Ignoraiioe,  and  all  was  night." 

It  is  at  least  as  melancholy  as  it  is  hidi- 
Gious  to  read  the  decree  whldi  was  passed, 
so  late  as  the  year  1624»  by  the  Parfiament 
of  Pbris,  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Aris- 
toUe,  in  consequence  of  the  rashness  of  three 
unfortunate  philosopheri,  who  were  accused 
of  having  ventured  on  oertain  theses,  that 
implied  a  want  of  due  respect  for  his  sove- 
reign iniallibili^.  In  this,  all  persons  were 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  deadi,  fd  ptms  dt 
la  vU,)  from  holding  or  teaching  any  nuoim 
against  the  andent  and  approved  authors, 
(contn  lei  andeM  mtteurt  et  mjrouv(»/j 
In  this  truly  memorable  edict,  toe  Ptolia- 
ment  seem  to  have  tsken  for  their  model  the 
leiUn  patent,  as  they  were  termed,  uriiich, 
about  a  century  before,  had  been  issued  a- 
gainst  Peter  Reunus,  by  Fhmcis  the  First,  a 
sovereign  who,  for  the  patronage  which  he 
gave  to  literature,  obtained  the  name  of  pro- 
tector ofletten  /  but  who,  as  has  been  truly 
said,  was  frf  from  being  Uie  protector  ofrea- 
ioiL  Yet  this  proclamation,  which  con- 
demns the  writings  of  Ramus  for  the  enor- 
mous guilt  of  an  attempted  improvement  in 
dialectics,  and  which  prohibits  him,  *<  under 
pain  of  oorpoml  punishment,  from  uttering 
any  more  slanderous  invectives  against  Aris- 
toUe,  and  other  ancient  authors  received  and 
approved,"  professes,  in  its  preamble,  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  monarch  from  his  great 
desire  for  the  progress  of  science  and  sound 
literature  in  France.  "  This  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  so  dear  to  our  kings,  and  to  our 
ancient  parliaments,**  says  D* Alembert,  **  did 
not  always  enjoy  the  same  gracious  frivour 
with  them,  even  in  times  of  superstition  and 
ignorsnoe.  It  is  true,  that  the  reasons  for 
which  it  was  sometimes  proscribed  were  ve- 
ry worthy  of  the  period.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  works  of  this 
philosopher  were  burnt  at  Paris,  and  prohi- 
bited, under  pain  of  excommunication,  from 
being  read  or  preserved, '  because  they  gave 
occasion  to  new  heresies.*  It  thus  appears,** 
he  continues,  '<  that  there  is  really  no  sort  of 
folly  into  which  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
has  not  led  our  good  ancestors.** 

Such  is  the  sway  of  long-established  ve- 
neration over  our  judgment,  even  in  the  pro- 


vince of  severer  Beieiioe.  The 
which  the  authoritr  <^  andqoitir  exeroMa 
over  our  taste  is  not  leMrenaaikable.  *'Wbat 
beantv,**  it  has  been  said,  *<  would  not  thinlt 
herself  happy,  if  she  coohl  inspire  her  brer 
with  a  passion  as  livelj  and  tender  as  tfast 
with  which  an  ancient  Greek  or  Boman  in- 
spires his  respectful  commentator?**  We 
laug^  at  the  absurdity  of  Dacier,  one  of  tboee 
most  adoring  oommentatorB,  wfao^  in  com- 
paring the  excellence  of  Homer  and  Viigilt 
could  seriously  say,  that  the  poetry  of  the 
one  was  a  thousand  years  more  beautifril  tban 
the  poetry  of  the  other;  and  yet,  in  thejudg 
ments  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  forming, 
or,  at  least,  of  passively  adoptiog,  there  is 
often  no  small  portion  of  this  ehronf^cal 
estimation.  The  prejudice  for  antiquity  » 
itself  very  ancient^  says  La  Motte ;  and  it  is 
amusing,  at  the  distance  of  so  many  hundred 
years,  to  imd  the  same  complaint,  of  undue 
partiality  to  the  writers  of  other  sges, 
brought  forward  against  their  oontempcmiies 
by  those  authors,  whom  we  are  now  dispos- 
ed to  consider  as  too  hijgfaly  estimated 
by  our  own  contemponries  on  that  very  ac 
count. 

How  many  are  there,  who  wilimgly  join 
in  e]q>re88ing  veneration  for  works,  which 
they  would  think  it  a  heavy  burthen  to  reed 
from  beginning  to  end !  Indeed,  this  vei^ 
circumstance,  when  the  fame  of  an  author 
has  been  well  established,  rather  adds  to  Im 
reputation  than  diminishes  it ;  because  the 
languor  of  a  work,  of  course,  cannot  be  felt 
by  those  who  never  take  the  trouble  of  per 
using  it,  and  its  imperfections  are  not  criti- 
cisect  as  they  otherwise  would  be»  because 
they  must  be  remarked  before  thc^  osn  be 
pointed  out,  while  the  more  striking  bean 
ties,  which  have  become  traditionary  in  quo 
tation,  are  continually  presented  to  me  mina. 
There  is  much  truth,  therefore^  in  the  prin- 
ciple, whatever  injustice  there  may  be  in  the 
application,  of  the  sarcasm  of  Voltaire^  on 
the  Italian  poet  Dante,  that  <*  his  reputation 
will  now  continually  be  growing  greater  and 
greater,  because  there  is  now  nobody  w&o 
reads  him.** 

It  is  not  merely  the  prejudice  of  anthority> 
however,  which  leads  our  taste  to  fonn  ^ 
proportionate  judgments.  It  is  governed  by 
the  same  accidental  associations  of  every 
kind,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  as 
giving  a  specific  direction  to  genius.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say,  how  much  the  simple  tale 
and  ballad  of  our  infancy,  or  hmuDieiabie 
other  circumstances  still  less  important  oi 
our  early  life,  may  have  tended  to  modify  our 
general  sense  of  the  beautifril,  as  it  is  <^ 
played  even  in  the  most  splendid  of  those 
wcmcs  of  genius  which  fix  our  matorer  ad- 
miration. But  as  this  port  of  my  subject » 
again  to  come  before  us,  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
it  any  lot^ger  at  present. 
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It  18  not  m  particular  details,  however, 
like  those  which  have  been  now  submitted 
to  you,  that  the  influence  of  association  on 
the  intellectual  character  is  best  displayed. 
It  is  in  taking  the  aggr^te  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, physical  and  moral,  in  the  di- 
mate,  and  manners,  and  institutions  of  a 
people. 

"  There  Industry  and  Gain  their  vigOt  keep. 
Command  the  waves,  and  tame  the  unwUllng  deep ; 
Here  Foiee»  and  hardy  deeda  of  blood  prevail ; 
There  Iai^K**id  Pkasure  nghc  in  every  gale."* 

The  character  and  turn  of  thought,  which  we 
attach,  in  imagination,  to  the  satrap  of  a 
Persian  court,  to  a  citizen  of  Athena,  and  to 
a  rude  mhabitant  of  andent  Sarmatia,  are  as 
distinct  as  the  names  which  we  affix  to  their 
countries.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  detail 
of  circumstances  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  concurred  in  the  production  oi  eadi  of 
these  distinct  diaracters.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  tske  the  Athenian  for  an  example, 
and  to  think  of  the  drcumstances  in  which 
he  was  pkced.  I  borrow  a  description  of 
these  from  an  doquent  French  writer. 

**  Among  the  Greeks,  wherever  the  eyes 
were  cast,  there  monnm^ts  of  glory  were  to 
be  found.  The  streets,  the  temples,  the  gal- 
leiies,  the  porticos,  all  gave  lessons  to  the 
citizens.  Every  where  the  people  recog- 
nised the  images  of  its  great  men ;  and,  be- 
neath the  purest  sky,  in  the  most  beautifol 
fidds,  amid  groves  and  sacred  forests,  and 
tne  most  briuiant  festivals  of  a  splendid  re- 
ligion—surrounded with  a  crowd  of  artists, 
and  orators,  and  poets,  who  all  painted,  or 
modelled,  or  odebrated,  or  sang  their  com- 
patriot heroesr— marching  as  it  were  to  the 
enchanting  sounds  of  poetry  and  music,  that 
were  animated  with  the  same  spirit, — ^the 
Greeks,  victorious  and  free,  saw,  and  fdt, 
and  brnthed  nothing  but  the  intoxication  of 
glory  and  immortality,  "f 

"  Hence  floiiriah'd  Greece,  and  hence  a  nee  of  men 
As  Gods  by  conadooa  Aitore  timet  adored ; 
In  whom  eadi  virtue  wore  a  amiUngair, 
Fach  sdenoe  ihed  oTer  life  a  friendly  light. 
Each  art  waa  nature.''^ 

How  admirably  does  the  eloquent  writer, 
from  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  express  the 
peculiar  efifect  of  a  popular  constitution,  in 
giving  animation  to  the  efforts  of  the  orator ; 
—and  if  oratory  were  all  which  rendered  a 
people  hiqppy,  and  not  rather  those  equal 
laws,  and  that  calm  security,  which  render 
oratory  almost  useless,  how  enviable  would 
be  that  state  of  mannera  which  he  pictures ! 

**  In  the  andent  republics,**  he  observes, 
**  doquenoe  made  a  part  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  it  which  enacted  and  abolished  laws. 


*  Gmy  on  the  Alllanoe  of  Education  and  Oovem- 
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which  ordered  war,  whidi  caused  armies  to 
march,  whidi  led  on  the  dozens  to  Mda  of 
battle,  and  consecrated  their  ashes,  when 
the^  perished  in  the  combat.  It  was  it 
which  from  the  tribune  kept  watch  against 
tyrants,  and  brought  from  a&r,  to  the  ears 
of  the  dtizens,  the  sound  of  the  chains 
which  were  menadng  them.  In  republics, 
eloquence  was  a  sort  of  spectade.  Whole 
days  were  spent  by  the  people,  in  listening 
to  their  oratory, — as  if  the  necessity  of  feeU 
ing  some  emotion  were  an  appetite  of  their 
very  nature.  The  republican  orator,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  mere  measurer  of  words,  for 
the  amusement  of  a  drde,  or  a  small  sode- 
ty.  He  was  a  man,  to  whom  Nature  had 
given  an  inevitable  empire.  He  was  the  de- 
fender of  a  nation, — ^its  sovereign, — ^its  mas- 
ter. It  was  he  who  made  the  enemies  of 
his  country  tremble.  Philip,  who  could  not 
subdue  Greece  as  long  as  Demosthenes 
breathed, — ^Philip,  who  at  Cheronea  had 
conquered  an  army  of  Athenians,  but  who 
had  not  conquered  Athens,  while  Demosthe  • 
nes  was  one  of  its  citizens---that  this  Demos- 
thenes, so  terrible  to  him,  might  be  given  up, 
offered  a  dty  in  exchange.  He  gave  twen- 
ty thousand  of  his  subjects,  to  purchase  such 
an  enemy." 

"  Oratori  damore  plausuque  opus  est,  et 
vdut  quodam  theatro ;  qualia  quotidie  anti- 
quis  ontoribus  contingebant ;  cum  tot  pari- 
ter  ac  tarn  nobiliter  forum  coartfirint ;  cum 
dientels  quoque,  et  tribus,  et  munidpiorum 
legationes,  ac  partes  Italitt,  ^riditantibus 
assisterent;  cum,  in  plerisquejudidis  crede- 
retpopulus  Bomanus,  sua  interesse,  quod 
judicaretur.** 

In  situations  like  these,  who  can  doubt  of 
the  powerful  influence  which  the  concurrence 
of  so  many  vivid  perceptions  and  emotions 
must  have  had  in  directing  the  associations, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whole  intellec- 
tual  and  moral  character,  of  the  yotmg  minds 
that  witnessed  and  partook  of  this  general 
enthusiasm  ?— an  enthunasm  that  never  can 
be  fdt  in  those  happier  constitutions,  in 
which  the  fortunes  of  individuds,  and  the 
tranqniUitr  and  tiie  veiy  existence  of  a  state, 
are  not  len  to  the  c — ' * ' 


**  Nee  tanti  BeipuUice  Gracchorum 
eloquentia  frut,  ut  pateretur  .et  leges.** 

Of  the  influence  of  assodation  on  the  mo- 
ral character  of  man,  the  whole  history  of 
our  race,  when  we  compare  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  ages  and  nations  with  each  other, 
is  but  one  continued  thowh  varied  display. 
We  ^>eak  of  the  prevaOing  mannera  and 
dispositions,  not  merdy  of  savage  and  civi- 
lized life  in  their  extremes,  but  of  progres . 
siye  stages  of  barbarism  and  dvflization. 
with  terms  of  distinction,  almost  as  dear  and 
definite,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  changes 
which  youth  and  age  produce  in  the  same 
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individiHJ ;  not  that  we  believe  men  in 
diflerent  stages  oiaoaetf  to  be  bom  with 
different  na^ml  pixqpennties,  which  expend 
thenuelTee  into  the  divenities  efterwenb 
obeenred,  bat  becnne  there  appean  to  us  to 
be  a  sufiBtdent  aoinoe  of  all  thoe  divovties 
in  the  circumstaneea  in  which  man  is  placed 
— in  the  elementaij  ideas  and  feelings  whidi 
opposite  states  of  society  ailbfd,  for  those 
intimate,  and  pcAmpB  indiasolubleoompleii- 
ties  of  thought  and  passion,  that  are  begun 
in  infimcy,  and  oontmuaUj  multiplied  in  the 
progress  of  life.  To  btii^  togemer,  in  one 
spectade,  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild,  of  the 
rude  village,  and  of  the  populous  dtj,  would 
be  to  present  so  many  living  monuments  of 
the  dominion  of  that  pindple  which  1 
been  the  subject  of  our  investigatioo. 

When  we  descend,  from  the  diversities  of 
national  character,  to  the  details  of  private 
life,  we  find  the  dements  of  the  power  which 
produced  those  great  results.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  example,  which  it  is  most  easy 
to  follow,  is  that  of  h^ipiness ;  and  the 
happiness,  whidi  is  comttantly  before  us, 
is  that  to  which  our  early  wishes  nunr  be 
expected  to  turn.  We  readily  acquire,  there- 
fore,  the  desires  and  passions  of  those  who 
surround  us  from  our  birth;  because  we 
consider  that  as  happiness,  which  they  con- 
Rider  as  happiness.  There  may  be  vice  in 
this  indeed,  and  vice,  which,  in  other  dr- 
cumstances,  we  should  readily  have  perceiv- 
ed ;  but  it  is  the  vice  of  those  who  have  re- 
lieved our  earliest  wants,  and  whose  caress- 
es and  soothinp,  long  before  we  were  able 
to  nuke  any  nice  disoriminations,  have  pro- 
duced that  feeling  of  love,  which  commends 
to  us  every  thing,  that  forms  a  part  of  the 
unanalyMQ  remembrance  of  our  parents  and 
friends.  Even  in  more  advanced  life,  it  is 
not  easy  to  love  a  guilty  person,  and  to  feel 
the  same  abhorrence  of  guilt ;  though  vice 
and  virtue  have  been  previously  distinguish- 
ed in  our  thoiu;ht  with  accuracy : — and  there- 
fore, in  periods  of  savage  or  dissolute  man- 
ners,  and  at  an  age,  when  the  ideas  of  virtue 
and  vice  are  obscure,  and  no  analysis  has 
yet  been  made  of  complex  emotions,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  child,  whose  parents 
are,  perhaps,  his  only  olgects  of  love,  should 
resemble  them  still  more  in  dispodtion  than 
in  countenance. 
««  Here  vke  b^neUien :  At  the  gate  of  Ufe,— 


the  virtues  of  their  ol^iring  are  compre^ 
:  bended  in  the  virtues  of  the  parents,  as  die 
embryo  bloasom  in  the  seed  from  whidi  H 
is  to  nwing;  but,  at  least,  it  may  be  tralj 
said,  that  the  parental  virtues  are  not  ibor 
a  source  of  happiness  to  the  child,  dun  tfaey 
are  a  source  oi  moral  inspiFation ;  and  ^ 
the  most  heroic  benevolence  of  him,  to 
whose  glory  every  voice  is  joining  in  bo- 
mage,  may  often  be  nothing  more  than  the 
development  of  that  bumUer  virtue  whidi 
smiled  upon  his  infancTf — and  whidi  listcv 
to  the  praise  with  a  joy  that  is  dtogether 
unoonsdotts  of  the  merit  whidi  it  voi^ 


Put,  like  tarn  pilgrims  on  a  journey  unknown. 
Sits  FuKST,  deep  enchantTOH  i  and  to  c    *^ 
With  kind  mstenial  looks,  1 
A  -     "* 


Ere  the  young  multitiule  to  diven  roads 
ikeftna 

penchant 

I,  presenti 
A  potent  beverage.    HeedFees  they  comply : 
Till  the  whole  soul,  ftom  that  mysterious  draught 
Is  tlqged,  and  every  tnmslent  thought  fanbibes 
or  gladness  or  disgust,  desire  or  fear. 
One  hometeed  colour."* 

It  would,  indeed,  be  too  much  to  say,  that 


•  Pieacuras  of  I 
lloem,  B.  M.  v.  4 


I.  second  form  of  the 


When  the  pasdon  of  ambition  begins  to 
operate,  the  yraMdpk  which  we  sre  ooosid- 
ering  acquires  more  than  double  enogy 
EacA  m^vidual  ia  then  governed,  not  men 
ly  by  his  own  assocMtions,  but  by  the  whole 
asaociatioos  of  the  individuals  surroundiiif 
him,  that  seem  to  be  transferred,  as  it  wen, 
to  hia  breast  He  sedcs  distinctioD,  and  he 
seeks  that  species  of  distniction  which  is  to 
make  him  honourable  in  their  eyes.  He  v 
guided,  therefore,  by  views  of  good,  whidi 
have  been  the  gradDal  growth  of  the  natioD. 
of  circumstances  that  might  perhaps  never 
have  affected  him  persoiudlv,  and  he  act?, 
accordingly,  not  as  he  would  have  acted,  but 
as  it  is  the  fiohion  of  the  dme  to  act  To 
be  informed  of  the  circumstances  which,  t- 
mong  the  leading  orders  of  sodety,  t^ 
redconed  glorious  or  disgraceful,  would  be 
to  know,  with  almost  accurate  ftiresight,  the 
nationd  character  of  the  generation  that  n 
merely  rising  into  life ;  tf  it  were  not  for 
those  occasiond  sudden  revohitions  of  idbd- 
ners,  produced  by  the  shock  of  great  pdib 
cd  events,  or  the  energies  of  some  extraor- 
dinary mind ;  though,  even  then,  the  ssso- 
ciatii^  principle,  in  chai^[hig  its  direcaoRi 
is  fiu-  fix>m  losing  any  part  of  its  effic«7- 
More  than  half  of  the  excessive  austerity  o> 
manners,  in  the  time  of  GromweU,  was  piv- 
duced  b^  the  same  pasdon,  whidi,  after  toe 
restoration  of  Charies,  produced  perhaps  an 
equd  proportion  of  the  dissipation  snd  g^- 
nerd  profligacy  of  that  licentious  and  db- 
graceml  rdgn.  A  very  few  words  of  ridi- 
cule, if  they  have  become  fashionable,  awT 
render  virtue  more  than  a  man  of  ordinaiT 
timidity  can  venture  to  profess  or  practise; 
and  the  evil  which  hypocrisy  has  dioe  mv^ 
world,  has  not  arisen  so  much  from  the  dis* 
trust  which  it  has  produced  of  the  sppef - 
ances  of  morality,  as  from  the  opportu^ 
which  it  has  afforded  to  the  profligate  of  fix- 
ing that  name  on  the  red  sanctity  of  vi^ae 
and  religion,  and  of  thus  terrifying  the  ai^ 
condderate  into  a  display  of  vices  which 
otherwise  they  would  have  hated,  and  blush; 
to  embrace. 

What  irresistible  effect  in  the  rejection  of 
opinions,  has  been  produced  by  die  ternu  oi 
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ri>nt«m]it  ihat  have  been  afiized  to  them, 
flometimcs  from  accidental  circumstances, 
and  sdll  mote  frequently  from  intentional 
malice,  and  which  have  continued  ever  after 
CO  associate  with  the  opinions  an  ignominy 
which  did  not  belong  to  them  !  The  most 
powerful  of  all  persecution  has  oflten  been 
not  the  axe  and  the  fiiggot,  but  the  mere  in^ 
vendon  of  a  name.  To  this  sort  of  perse- 
cution all  our  paaaions  lend  themselves  rea- 
c%,  because,  though  we  ma^  be  quite  un- 
able to  understand  the  distinctions  which 
have  given  rise  to  opposite  names, — tnd 
though  often  there  may  be  no  real  distinc- 
tion beyond  the  name  itself, — ^we  are  all  ca^. 
pable  of  imderstanding  that  a  name  which 
does  not  mcfaide  our  own  sect  or  part^,  im- 
plies  an  opposition  to  us  of  some  kind  or 
other;  and  we  have  all  vanity  enough  to  feel 
such  a  difference  of  sentiment^— though  it 
may  be  on  subjects  which  neither  we  nor 
our  opponents  comprehend, — ^to  be  an  im- 
plied accusation  of  error,  and  therefore  an 
insult  to  the  dignity  of  our  own  opinion.  In 
the  history  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  a&irs, 
Vfhat  crowds  of  heretics  and  political  parti- 
sans do  we  find  whom  the  change  of  a  few 
letters  of  the  alphabet  would  have  converted 
into  friends,  or  have  reversed  dieir  animosi- 
ties ;  and  nmny  Homoousians,  and  Homoi- 
ousians,  and  Tories  and  Whigs,  have  red^ 
procally  hated  each  other,  who,  but  for  the 
invention  of  the  names,  would  never  have 
known  that  they  differed ! 

It  would  be  but  a  small  evil  if  the  vices 
of  the  great  were  confined  to  that  nplendid 
circle  which  they  fill.  But  how  difficult  is 
it  for  those  who  are  dazzled  with  that  splen- 
dour, and  who  associate  it  with  every  thing 
which  it  surrounds,  to  think  that  the  vices 
of  the  great  are  vices : — 

"  The  XnoaA  conuptlTe  plague 
Breathes  from  the  city  to  the  farthest  huiv 
That  dtv  aefene  within  the  forest  ihade." 

**  The  obscure  dtizen,**  says  Massillon, 
'*  in  imitating  the  licentiousness  of  the  great, 
thinks  that  he  stamps  on  his  passions  the 
seal  of  digni^  and  nobility ;  and  thus  vanity 
alone  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  disorder, 
which,  of  itself,  would  soon  have  passed 
away  in  weariness  and  disgust.  Those  who 
live  far  from  you,*'  says  that  eloquent  pre- 
late, addressing  the  great, — '*  those  who  live 
in  the  remotest  provinces,  preserve  at  least 
some  remains  of  their  ancient  simplicity. 
They  live  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  greater 
number  of  those  abuses  which  your  exam- 
ple has  converted  into  laws.  But  the  nearer 
the  country  i^proaches  you,  the  more  does 
morality  suffer ;  innocence  grows  less  pure, 
excesses  more  conunon ;  and  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  your  manners  and  usages  is  thus 
the  chief  crime  of  which  the  people  can  be 
guilty." 

The  Stoica,  who  were  sufficiently  aware 


of  the  influence  of  this  principle  on  oui  mo- 
ral character,  seem,  if- 1  rightly  understand 
many  parts  of  their  works,  particulariy  those 
of  BfBa!cus  Aurelius,  to  have  supposed  that 
we  have  the  power  of  managing  the  combin- 
ations of  our  ideas  with  eacm  other,  in  some 
measure  at  oar  will,  and  of  thus  indirectly 
guiding  our  subsequent  moral  preferences. 
It  is  this,  I  conceive,  whibh  forms  that  ;^^r«y 
mVi  hi  pmtrm^iHf,  on  which  thev  founu  so 
much  for  the  reguhition  of  our  lives.  But, 
in  whatever  mode  the  regulation  of  these 
f «vr«r#«#  ma^  take  place,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sway  which  they  exercise  is  one  of  no  li- 
mited extent : — 

"  Pot  Actioo  treads  the  path 
In  which  Opinion  lays,  he  follows  good. 
Or  flics  from  eTil ;  and  Opinion  gives 
Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
Was  drawn  by  Fancy,  loTCly  or  defonn'd. 
Is  there  a  nan,  who,  at  the  sound  of  death. 
Sees  ghastly  shapes  of  terrors,  ooqjured  up 
And  black  before  him  s— nought  but  death-bed  groans 
And  fearful  pmyers,  and  plunging  tram  the  bnuk 
Of  light  and  Mng  down  die  gSoomy  air 
And  unknown  depth  ?— Alas!  in  audi  a  mind. 
If  no  bright  forms  of  exceDenoe  attend 
The  image  of  his  country ;— nor  the  pomp 
Of  sacred  senates,  nor  ttie  guardian  voice 
Of  Justice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
The  ooDsdous  bosom,  with  a  pamofk  flame,— 
What  hand  can  snatch  the  dreamer  ftrom  the  toils* 
Which  Fancy  and  Opinion  thus  ooDspire 
To  twine  around  his  heart  ?— Or  who  shall  hush 
Their  damour,  when  they  tell  him,  that  to  die. 
To  risk  those  horron  is  a  direr  curse, 
Ihan  basest  life  can  brixtg  ?— Though  Love,  with 


Most  tender,  with  Afllkitlonnisaaed  tears. 
Beseech  his  aid,— though  GtaUtude  and  1-  alth 
Condemn  each  step  wHidi  kiiteiB}— yet  let  non< 
Make  answer  for  him,  that,  if  any  flhnm 
Of  danger  thwart  his  path,  he  will  not  stay 
Contaic,— «nd  be  a  wretdi  to  be  • "' 


In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been 
made  on  the  influence  of  peculiar  directions 
of  the  suggesting  principle  on  the  moral  and 
intellectiul  character,  we  have  seen  it,  in 
many  instances,  producing  an  effect  decid- 
edly injurious.  But  that  power  which  in 
some  cases  combines  false  and  disconlant 
ideas,  so  as  to  pervert  the  judgment  and  cor. 
nipt  the  heart,  is  not  less  ready  to  fonn  as- 
sociations of  a  nobler  kind ;  and  it  is  conso- 
latory to  thmk,  that,  as  error  is  transient, 
and  truth  everlasting,  a  provision  is  made, 
in  this  principle  of  our  nature,  for  that  pro* 
gress  in  wisdom  and  virtue  which  is  die 
splendid  destiny  of  our  nee.  There  is  an 
education  of  man  continuaDy  gomg  forward 
in  the  whole  system  of  thmgs  around  him ; 
and  what  is  oommonly  tenned  education,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  art  of  skilfully  guid- 
ing this  natural  progress,  so  as  to  form  the 
intellectual  and  moral  combinations  in  which 
wisdom  and  virtue  consist.     The  influence 


•  Then  what  hand 
Can  snatch  this  dreamer  ftom  the  fktal  toila.— Orig. 
t  Pleasures  of  Imagtaiatlon,  B.  III.  v.  S3— S7— v.  r>| 

— tl ;  and  second  foim  of  the  Poem,  B.  11.  v.  4SS-. 

414. 
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of  this,  indeed,  may  seem  to  perish  with  the 
individual ;  but  when  the  world  is  deprived 
of  those  who  have  shed  on  it  a  glory  as  they 
have  journeyed  along  it  in  their  path  to  hea^ 
ven,  it  does  not  lose  all  with  which  they 
have  adorned  and  blessed  it.  Their  wis- 
dom, as  it  spreads  from  age  to  age,  may  be 
continually  awakening  some  genius  that] 
would  have  slumbered  but  for  them,  am 
thus  indirectly  opening  discoveries  that,  but 
for  them,  never  would  have  been  revealed 
man ;  their  virtue,  by  the  moral  influent 
which  it  has  gradually  propagated  from  breast' 
to  breast,  may  still  continue  to  relieve  mi- 
sery^ and  confer  happiness,  when  generations 
after  generations  shall,  like  themselves,  have 
Taway. 
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LECTURE  XLV 

ON  THE    PHENOMENA  OF  BELATIVE  SUGGES- 
TION  ^ARRANGEMENT    OF    THEM    UNDER 

THE  TWO  ORDERS  OF  COEXISTENCE  AND 
SUCCESSION. — SPECIES  OF  FEELINGS  BELONG- 
ING TO  XHE  FIRST  ORDER. 

In  treating  of  our  intellectual  states  of 
mind  in  general,  as  one  great  division  of  the 
class  of  its  internal  affections,  which  arise, 
without  the  necessary  presence  of  any  ex- 
ternal cause,  from  certain  previous  states  or 
affections  of  the  mind  itself,  I  subdivided 
this  very  important  tribe  of  our  feelings  into 
two  orders,  those  of  simple  suggestion,  and 
of  relative  suggestion ;  the  one  comprehend- 
ing all  our  conceptions  and  other  feelings  of 
»the  past,  the  other  all  our  feelings  of  rela- 
tion. I  have  alreadv  discussed,  as  fiilly  as 
our  narrow  limits  will  admit,  the  former  of 
these  orders — pointing  out  to  you,  at  the 
game  time,  the  inaccuracy  or  imperfection  of 
the  analyses  which  have  led  philosophers  to 
rank,  under  distinct  mtellectual  powers,  phe 
nomena  that  appear,  on  minuter  analysis, 


in  the  mere  perception  of  a  relation  of  some 
sort     To  these  feelings  of  mere  relation,  as 
ising  directly  frt>m  &e  previous  states  of 
tnd  which  suggest  them,  I  have  given  the 
tame  of  rdoHve  suggestions — ^meaning  by  this 
very  nearly  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
when  the  will  or  intention  which 
seems  necessarily  to  imply,  but 
is  for  from  necessary  to  the  suggestions 
of  relation,  is  excluded ;  or  what  is  meant  at 
least  in  the  more  important  relations  b^  the 
termjudgment — ^if  not  used,  as  the  term  judg- 
ment often  is,  in  vague  popular  language,  to 
denote  the  understanding,  or  mental  fimc- 
tions  in  general ;  and  if  not  confined,  as  it 
usually  is  in  books  of  logic,  to  the  feeling  of 
relation  in  a  simple  propositi<m, — ^but  extend- 
ed to  all  the  feelings  of  relation,  in  the  series 
of  propositions  which  constitute  reasoning, 
since  these  are,  in  truth,  only  a  series  of  feel- 
ings of  the  same  class  as  that  which  is  involv-  a 
ed  in  every  simple  proposition.     Whether  V 
the  relation  be  of  two,  or  of  many  external  I 
objects,  or  of  two  or  many  affections  of  the  I 
mind,  die  feeling  of  this  relation,  arising  in  I 
consequence  of  certain  preceding  states  of  1 
mind,  is  what  I  term  a  relative  suggestion ;    • 
hat  phrase  being  the  simplest  which  it  is    \ 
jossible  to  employ,  for  expressing,  without 
any  theory,  the  mere  fact  of  the  rise  of  cer-  ^ 
tain  feelings  of  relation,  after  certain  other 
feelings  which  precede  them ;  and  therefore, 
as  involving  no  particular  theory,  and  shnpiy 
expressive  of  an  undoubted  fact,  being,  I  con- 
ceive, the  fittest  phrase ;  because  tfce  least 
liable  to  those  erroneous  conceptions,  from 
which  it  is  so  difiicult  to  escape,  even  in  the 
technical  phraseology  of  science. 

That  the  feelings  of  relation  are  states  of 
the  mind  essentially  different  finom  our  simple 
perceptions,  or  conceptions  of  the  objects 
that  seem  to  us  related,  or  from  the  combm- 
ations  which  we  form  of  these,  in  the  com- 
plex groupings  of  our  fancy ;  in  short,  that 
they  are  not  what  Condillac  terms  transform^ 
ed  sensations,  I  proved,  in  a  former  Lecture, 
when  I  combated  the  excessive  simplifica- 


this  full  discussion  of  one  order  of  our  intel- 
lectual states  of  mind,  I  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  order  which  re- 
mains. 

Of  the  feelings  which  arise  without  any 
direct  external  cause,  and  which  I  have, 
therefore,  denominated  internal  sfates  or  af- 
fections of  the  mind — there  are  man^  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  which  arise  simply  hi  suc- 
ees8ion,inthe  floatingima^ry  of  our  thought, 
without  involving  any  notion  of  the  relation 
of  the  preceding  objects,  or  feelings,  to  each 
other.  These,  dreadv  considered  by  us,  are 
what  I  have  termed  tne  phenomena  of  sim- 
ple suggestion.  But  there  is  an  extensive 
order  of  our  feelings  which  involve  this  no- 
tion of  relation,  and  which  consist  indeed 


not  to  differ  in  anv  respect  from  the  common 

phenomena  of  simple  suggestion.      After  Ition  of  that  mgenious,  but  not  very  accurate 


philosopher.  There  is  an  original  tendentrf 
or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  wfaidi,  on 
perceiving  together  different  objects,  we  are 
instantly,  without  the  mterventi<m  of  any 
other  mental  process,  sensible  of  their  rela- 
tion in  certain  respects,  as  trul^  as  there  is 
an  original  tendencv  or  susceptibility  of  the 
mmd,  by  which,  when  external  objects  are 
present,  and  have  produced  a  certain  affec- 
tion of  our  sensorial  organ,  we  are  instantly 
affected  with  the  primary  elementary  feelings 
of  perception ;  and,  I  may  add,  that,  as  our 
sensations  or  perceptions  are  of  various  spe- 
cies, so  axe  Uiere  various  species  of  rela- 
tions ; — the  number  of  relations,  indeed,  ev- 
en of  exti^mal  thii^,  being  almost  infinite, 
while  the  nuniber  o(  perceptio-^s  is,   neoe»- 
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sarily,  Lmited  by  that  of  the  ofojecta  which 
have  the  power  of  producing  some  affection 
of  our  organs  of  sensation. 

The  more  numerous  these  relations  may 
be,  however,  the  more  necessary  does  some 
arrangement  of  them  become.  Let  us  now 
proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  fiome 
order,  according  to  which  their  varieties  may 
be  arranged. 

In  my  Lectures  on  the  objects  of  physical 
inquiry,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Course,  I  il- 
lustrated v&j  fiiUy  the  division  which  I  m&de 
of  these  objects,  as  relating  to  space  or  time ; 
or,  in  other  words,  as  coexisting  or  succes- 
sive; our  inquiry,  in  the  one  case^  having 
regard  to  the  elementary  composition  of  ex- 
ternal things ;  in  the  other  case,  to  their  se- 
quences, as  causes  and  effects ;  and  m  mmd, 
in  like  manner,  having  regard,  in  th^  one 
case,  to  the  analysis  of  our  complex  feel- 
ings; in  the  other,  to  the  mere  order  of 
succession  of  our  "feelings  of  every  kind,  con- 
sidered as  mental  phenomena.     The  same 
great  line  of  distinction  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  precise  which  can  be  employed  in 
classing  our  relations.     They  are  the  rebi- 
tions  either  of  external  objects,  or  of  the  feel- 
ings of  our  mind,  considered  Without  refer- 
ence to  time,  aa  coexisting ;  or  considered, 
with  reference  to  time,  as  successive.     To 
take  an  example  of  each  kind  :  I  feel  that 
the  one  half  of  four  is  to  twelve,  as  twelve 
to  seventy-two  ;  and  I  feel  this,  merely  by 
considering  the  numbers  together,  without 
any  regard  to  time.     No  notion  of  change 
or  succession  is  involved  in  it.     The  rela- 
tion was  and  is,  and  will  for  ever  be  the 
same,  as  often  as  the  numbers  may  be  dis- 
tinctly conceived  and  compared.     I  think  of 
summer — I  consider  the  warmth  of  its  sky, 
and  the    profusion    of  flowers  that  seem 
crowding  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  if 
hastening  to  meet  and  enjoy  the  temporary 
sunshine.   I  ttunJc  of  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
of  our  flowerless  fields  and  frozen  rivulets ; 
and  the  warmth  and  the  cold  of  the  different 
seasonsj  I  regard  as  the  causes  of  the  differ* 
ent  appearances.    In  this  case,  as  in  the  for- 
mer, I  feel  a  relation ;  but  it  is  a  rektion  of  ante- 
cedence and  consequence,  to  which  the  norion 
of  time  or  change,  or  succession,  is  so  essential, 
that  without  H  the  relation  could  not  be  felt. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  mdeed,  that  the  classes 
of  relations  should  be  found  to  correspond 
with  the  objects  of  physical  inquiry ;  since 
the  results  of  all  physiosl  inqmry  must  con- 
sist in  the  knowledge  of  these  relations.  To 
see  many  objects, — or  I  may  say  even — ^to 
s«e  an  the  oboects  in  nature,  and  all  the  ele* 
™«nts  of  every  ol9ect-r.4md  to  remember 
2*  ^stinctly  as  individuals,  without  re- 
EB^d  to  their  mutual  relations,  either  m  space 
or  time— would  not  be  to  have  science.   To 
Mve  what  can  be  ealled  science  is  to  know 


these  objects,  as  coexisting  in  space,  or  aa 
successive  m  time,->-as.mvolving  certain  pro- 
portions, or  proximities,  or  resemblances,  or 
certain  aptitudes  to  precede  or  follow. 
Without  that  susceptibili^  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  has  the  feeling  of  rela6on,  our  con- 
sciousness  would  be  as  truly  limited  to  a  sin- 
gle point,  as  our  body  would  become, 
were  it  possible  to  fetter  it  to  a  single 
atom.  The  feeling  of  the  present  mo- 
ment would  be  every  thing ;  and  all  beside, 
from  the  infinitely  great  to  the  infinitely  lit- 
tle, would  be  as  nothing.  We  could  not 
know  the  existence  of  our  Creator ;  for  it  ia 
by  reasoning  from  eflects  to  causes,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  feeling  of  the  rehtion  of  ante- 
cedence and  consequence,  that  we  discover 
his  existence,  as  the  great  c^use  or  ante- 
cedent of  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe. 
We  could  not  know  the  existence  of  the 
universe  itself;  for  it  is,  as  I  have  shown, 
by  the  consideration  of  certain  successions  of 
our  feelings  only,  that  we  believe  things  to 
be  external,  and  independent  of  our  mind. 
We  could  not,  even  in  memory,  know  the 
existence  of  our  own  mind,  as  the  subject  of 
our  various  feelhigs ;  for  this  very  knowledge 
implies  the  relation  of  these  transient  feel- 
ings to  one  permanent  subject.  We  might 
still  have  had  a  variety  of  momentary  feel- 
ings, indeed,  but  this  would  have  been  all ; 
— and,  though  we  should  have  differed  from 
them  in  our  capacity  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
we  should  scarcely  have  been  raised,  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  digni^,  above  the  or- 
ganized beings  around  us,  oi  a  different  dass, 
that  rise  from  the  earth  in  spring,  to  flourish 
m  summer,  and  wither  at  die  dose  of  au- 
tumn— and  whose  life  is  a  brief  chronicle  of 
the  still  briefer  seasons  fai  which  they  rise, 
and  flourish,  and  fiuie. 

The  rekitiona  of  phenomena  may,  as  I 
have  already  said,  be  reduced  to  two  orders  t 
— those  of  coexistence  and  succession;-— 
the  former  of  which  orders  is  to  be  consi- 
dered by  us  in  the  first  place. 

The  relations  of  this  order  are  either  of 
objects  believed  by  us  to  coexist  without,  or  i 
of  feefings  that  are  considered  by  us^gjjy^ 
existing  in  one  simple  state  of  mind.         ^     ' 

Of  me  nature  of  this  latter  species  of  vir- 
tual, but  not  abqplute  coexistence,  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  too  often  to  requure  affaoi  to 
caution  you  against  a  mistake,  into  which,  I 
must  confess,  that  the  terms,  which  the  po- 
ver^  of  our  language  obliges  us  to  use, 
might,  of  themselves,  very  naturally  lead 
you; — ^e  mistdce  of  supposing,  that  the 
most  complex  states  of  mind  are  not  truly, 
in  Uieir  very  essence,  as  much  one  and  indi- 
visible, as  those  which  we  term  simple-^the 
complexity  and  seeming  coexistence  which 
they  involve  being  relative  to  our  feeling  on- 
ly, not  to  their  own  absolute  nature.  I  tnitC 
T 
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I  need  not  npmt  to  jon,  that, 
cveiy  notion^  however 
is,  and  mait  be,  tnilf 
■late,  or  aftction,  of  one  siiiiple  tubstanee, 
mind.  Our  conception  of  a  whole  army, 
for  example,  ia  aa  tndy  this  one  mind  exiat- 
ipg  in  thia  one  atatfe,  aa  oar  oonceptian  of 
anj  of  the  individnala  that  compose  an  ar- 
my :  Oar  nodon  of  the  ahatnust  nnmbers, 
eight,  four,  two,  aa  truly  one  feding  of  the 
mind,  as  our  notion  of  simple  unity.  But, 
by  the  ver^  nataie  or  original  tendency  of 
the  mind,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  re- 
prd  the  notion  of  eight  as  involving,  or  hav- 
mg  the  rehiticm  of  equality  to  two  of  four, 
four  of  two^  eight  of  one ;  and  it  ia  in  oon- 
aequence  merely  of  this  fedin^  of  the  virtual 
equivalence  of  one  state  of  mind,  which  we 
therefore  temi  complex,  to  many  other  states 
of  mind,  whidi  we  term  simple,  that  we  are 
able  to  perceive  various  relabona  of  equality, 
or  proportion,  in  the  complex  feeUng  whidi 
seems  to  us  to  embrace  them  all  in  one  joint 
conception — not  in  consequence  of  any  real 
coexistence  of  separate  parts,  in  a  feeling 
that  is  necessarily  and  essentially  indivisible. 
It  is,  as  I  before  stated  to  you,  on  this  vir- 
tual complexly  alone  that  the  mathematical 
sciences  are  rounded ;  since  these  are  only 
forms  of  expressing  the  relations  of  propor- 
tion, which  we  feel  of  one  seeming  part  of  a 
complex  conception,  to  other  seemmg  parts 
of  tliat  complex  conception,  which  appear 
to  us  as  if  mentally  separable  from  the  rest 
I  proceed,  then,  now,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  first  of  our  daases  of  relations, — those 
of  which  the  sutgects  are  xcgaided,  without 
reference  to  time.  To  this  order  of  real  co- 
existence, as  in  matter,  or  of  seeming  co- 
existence, as  in  the  complex  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  belong  the  rehuions  of  position, 
resemblance  or  difference,  proportion,  de- 
gree, comprehension.  I  am  aware,  that 
)  some  of  these  miffht,  by  a  littie  refinement 
\  of  analvsis,  be  made  to  coincide, — ^that,  for 
example,  both  proportion  and  degree  might, 
by  a  littie  effort,  be  forced  to  find  a  place  in 
that  division  which  I  have  termed  compre- 
hension, or  the  reUition  of  a  whole  to  the  se- 
parate parts  included  in  it ;  but  I  am  aware, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  an  effort, — and  an  effort  too, 
in  some  cases,  of  very  subtile  reasoning;  and 
I  prefer,  therefore,  the  division  which  I  have 
now  made,  as  sufficientiy  distinct  for  every 
purpose  of  arrangement 

I  look  at  a  number  of  men,  as  they  stand 
together.  If  I  merely  perceived  each  indi- 
vidually, or  the  whole  as  one  complex  group, 
I  should  not  have  the  feeling  of  relation ; 
but  I  remark  one,  and  I  observe  who  is  next 
to  him,  who  second,  who  third ;  who  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  littie  eminence  above  all 
the  rest ;  who  on  the  declivity ;  who  on  the 
plain  beneatli;  that  is  to  say,  my  mind  ex- 


wfaich  constitute  the  van- 
out  feehngs  of  the  relation  of  poeitioii. 

I  see  two  flowers,  of  the  same  tints  and 
fenn,  in  ny  path.  I  lift  my  eye  to  twro 
difla  of  eoocsponding  outiine,  that  hang 
above  my  head.  I  look  at  a  picture,  and  I 
think  of  the  wdl-known  free  which  it  ivpre. 
i — or,  lUstentoabafladtand  seem  al- 
to hear  again  aome  kindred  melody 
which  it  wakes  in  my  remembraiir«.  In 
each  of  these  casea,  if  die  relative  aiigge»- 
tion  tske  pbce,  my  mind,  after  existing  ia 
the  atatea  which  constitute  the  peroeptkn, 
or  die  remembrance  of  the  two  similar  oh. 
jects,  exists  immediately  in  that  state  whkk 
constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  as  it 
exists  in  the  state  whidi  oonsdtntea  the 
feeling  of  difeence,  when  I  tiiink  cvf  cer- 
tain drcumstanoea  in  which  dfcgects,  though 
similar,  peihapa,  in  other  respects,  have 
no  correspondence  or  similarity  whatever. 

I  think  of  the  vertical  an||^  formed  bf 
two  atraight  lines,  whidi  cut  one  anotlier ;  of 
the  pairs  of  numbers,  four  and  aixteen,  fire 
and  twentyr— of  the  dimensions  of  the  co- 
lumns, and  their  bases  and  entablatures;,  in 
the  different  orders ;  and  my  mind  exists  im- 
mediatdy  in  that  state  ^ii^udi  constitutes  the 
feeling  m  proportion. 

I  hear  one  voice,  and  then  a  voice  which 
is  louder.  I  take  up  some  flowers,  and  smell 
first  one,  and  then  another,  more  or  leas  fla- 
grant I  remember  many  days  of  happiness, 
spent  with  friends  who  are  mr  distant, — and 
i  look  forward  to  the  day  of  still  greater  hap- 
piness, when  we  are  to  meet  again.  In  ih&c 
mstanoes  of  spontaneous  oompoiiaon,  mf 
mind  exists  in  that  state  which  constitute* 
the  feeling  of  degree. 

I  consider  a  house,  and  its  diflerent  apart- 
ments,— a  tree,  and  its  branches,  and  ateros, 
and  foliage, — a  horse,  and  its  limbs,  and 
trunk,  and  head.  My  mind,  which  had  ex- 
isted in  the  states  that  constituted  the  sim- 
ple perception  of  these  ol^ects,  begins  im- 
mediately to  exist  in  that  different  state, 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  the  relation 
of  parts  to  one  comprehensive  whole. 

In  these  varieties  of  relative  suggestion, 
some  one  of  which,  as  you  will  find,  is  all 
that  constitutes  each  individual  juc^ment, 
even  in  the  longest  series  of  our  ratiocination, 
— nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  sugges 
■tion,  or  rise  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  than  ' 
the  ample  previous  perceptions,  or  concep- ' 
tions,  between  the  objects  of  which  ^e  re-j 
lation  is  felt  to  subsist     When  I  lock  atl 
two  flowers,  it  is  not  necessanr  that  I  should  \ 
have  formed  any  intentional   comparison.  ■ 
But  the  similitude  strikes  me,  before  any  de-  : 
sire  of  discovering  resemblance  can  have  ^ 
arisen.     I  may,  indeed,  resolve  to  trace,  aa 
far  as  I  am  able,  die  resemblances  of  pard- 
cular  objects,  and  may  study  them  accord- 
ingly;  but  this  very  desire  presupposes,  in 
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the  mind,  a  capacity  of  relative  suggestion^ 
of  which  it  avaik  itself,  in  the  same  mamier 
as  the  intention  of  climbing  a  hill,  or  ti»- 
veraing  a  meadow,  implies  the  power  of  mus- 
cular motion  as  a  part  of  our  physical  con- 
Btitntion. 

The  susoeptibtlity  of  the  feeling  of  relation, 
m  considering  objects  together,  is  as  easy  to 
be  conceiyed,  in  the  mind,  as  its  primary 
susceptibility  of  sensation,  yvhen  these  ob- 
jects were  originaUy  perceived,  whether  se- 
parately or  together;  and,  if  nothing  had 
before  been  written  on  the  subject,  I  might 
very  safely  leave  yon  to  trace,  for  yourselves, 
the  modifications  of  relative  sug^^estion,  in 
all  the  simple  or  consecutive  judgments 
which  we  form ; — but  so  much  mystery  has 
been  supposed  to  hans^  about  it ;  and  the 
art  of  logic,  which  should  consist  only  in  the 
development  of  this  simple  tendency  of  sug- 
gestion, has  rendered  so  obscure,  what  would 
have  been  very  clear  but  for  the  labour  which 
has  been  employed  in  striving  to  make  it 
clear,  that  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  dwell  a  lit- 
tle longer  on  these  separate  tribes  of  rebi- 
tions,  at  least  on  the  most  important  tribes 
of  them,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  they  are,  as  to  showwhat  they  are  not 

The  first  species  of  relation,  to  which  i 
am  ta  diresH  your  particular  attention,  is  tha/ 
ofr^mUapiJe.  / 

^K^nTm  considering  the  relation  of  re- 
sembhmoe,  we  think  only  of  such  obvious 
suggestions  as  those  by  which  we  feel  the 
similarity  of  one  mountain  or  lake  to  ano- 
Uier  mountain  or  lake,  or  of  a  picture  to  the 
living  features  that  seem  in  it  almost  to  have 
a  second  life,  we  regard  it  merely  as  a  source 
of  additional  pleasure  to  the  mind,  which, 
in  moments  that  might  otherwise  be  Itstiess 
and  unoccupied,  is  delighted  and  busied  with 
a  new  order  of  feelings.  Even  this  advan- 
tage of  the  relation,  slight  as  it  is,  when 
(compared  with  other  more  important  advan- 
tages of  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  little 
^ue.  I  need  not  say,  of  how  much  ple»> 
sure  the  imitative  arts,  that  are  founded  on 
this  relation,  are  the  source.  In  the  most 
closely  imitative  of  them  all,  that  which  gives 
to  us  the  very  forms  of  those  whose  works 
of  genius  or  of  virtue  have  commanded  or 
won  our  admiration,  and  transmits  them 
prom  age  to  age*  as  if  not  life  merely,  but 
immortsUty,  flowed  in  the  colours  of  the 
artist's  pencil;  or,  to  speak  of  its  still  hap- 
pier use,  which  preserves  to  us  the  linea- 
ments of  those  whom  we  love,  when  sepa- 
"ated  from  us  either  by  distance  or  by  the 
tomb,.-4iow  many  of  the  feelings  which  we 
uu)uld  re^t  most  to  lose,  would  be  lost 
out  for  this  delightful  art,— feelings  that  en. 
noble  ua,  by  giving  us  the  wish  to  imitate 
^'natwas  noble  in  uie  moral  hero  or  sage,  on,' 
Whom  we  gaze,  or  that  comfort  us,  by  the . 


imagmaiy  presence  of  those  whose  affection 
is  the  oiuy  thing  that  is  dearer  to  us  than 
even  our  adminttion  of  heroism  and  wisdom. 
The  value  of  paintmg  will,  indeed,  best  be 
felt  by  those  who  have  lost,  by  death,  a  pa- 
rent or  much-loved  friend,  and  who  feel  that 
they  would  not  have  lost  every  thing  if -some 
pictured  memorial  had  still  remained. 

Then,  for  a  beam  of  Joy,  to  light 

In  memory^  tad  and  wakeAil  eye  i 
Or  banish,  fram  the  nooo  of  night. 

Her  droaios  of  deeper  agony. 

Shan  lODg  iti  witching  oadnoe  roll  ? 

Vea,  even  the  tendemt  air  repeat. 
That  breath'd,  vhen  nol  wai  lunit  to  soul. 

And  heart  to  heart  nqioiiBiTe  beat. 

What  Tbloni  wake— to  charm— to  mdt  t 
The  IcMt,  the  lov»d,  the  dead  are  near. 

O  hiuh  that  ttrain,  too  deeply  fislt  I 
And  cease  that  solace,  too  severe  I 

But  thou,  serenely  silent  art  I 
By  Heaven  and  Love  was  taught  to  lend 

A  milder  solace  to  the  heart— 
The  saered  image  ofa  friend. 


No  spectre  fimns  of  plesture  fled 
Thy  softening,  swebtenhig  dnts  restore  s 

For  thou  canst  give  us  back  the  dead. 
Even  In  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore. 


Campbctt. 

In  the  wide  variety  of  natnre,  how  readily 
do  we  catch  the  resemblance  of  object  to  ob- 
ject, and  scene  to  scene.  With  what  plea- 
sure do  those,  who  have  been  long  separated 
from  the  land  of  their  youth,  trace  the  slight- 
est similarity  to  that  familiar  huidscape  whidi 
they  never  can  forget !  In  reading  the  nar- 
ratives of  voyages  of  discovery,  there  is  some- 
thing which  appears  to  me  almost  pathetic, 
in  the  very  names  given  by  the  discoverers, 
to  the  ishuids,  or  parts  of  islands  or  conti- 
nents, which  they  have  been  the  first  to  ejs^ 
plore.  We  feel  how  strong  is  that  omni- 
present affection,  which,  in  spaces  that  have 
never  been  traversed  before,  at  the  widest 
distance  which  the  limits  of  die  globe  admit, 
stiU  binds,  to  the  land  which  gave  them  birth, 
even  those  to  whom  their  country  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  be  their  home,  so  much  as  the 
ocean  which  divides  them  fix>m  it.  It  is 
some  rock,  or  river,  or  bay,  or  promontory 
of  his  native  shore,  that,  before  he  has  given 
a  name  to  the  rock,  or  river,  or  bay,  or  pro- 
montory which  he  sees,  has  become  present 
to  the  sailor's  eye,  and  made  the  most  drea- 
ry waste  of  savage  sterility  seem,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a  part  of  his  own  populous  soil  of  cul- 
tivation and  busy  happiness. 

Of  the  influence  of  this  suggestion  on  our 
complex  emotion  of  beauty,  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  aftervrards.      At 

1>resent  it  u  only  as  a  mere  physical  £sct,  il- 
ustrative  of  the  peculiar  mental  snsceptibili- 
ty  which  we  are  considering,  that  I  remind 

you  of  ftift  plflftgiirp  iuhu*h  w^    ft»j»l    jj    amMt/y^ 

similarity  pCTceived  by  ui^Jn  new  scenes 
ana  torms,  to"Wo6e  with  which  we  have 
been  intimately  and  happily  &miliar« 


/ 
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These  immedieto  eflecU  of  the  feeUne  of 
ol>vioii8  resembknoe,  however,  delightfia  as 
thejr  may  be,  ere,  in  their  pennanent  effecCi, 
imimportHit,  when  compiured  with  the  re- 
sults of  resembbuices  of  a  more  abstract 
kmd, — the  resemblances  to  which  we  owe 
all  classification,  and,  consequently,  every 
thing  which  is  viiluable  in  language. 

That  classification  is  founded  on  the  rek- 
tion  of  similarity  of  some  sort,  in  the  objects 
classed  together,  and  could  not  hara  been 
formed  if  the  mind,  in  addition  to  its  prima- 
ry  powers  of  external  sense,  had  not  possess- 
ed  that  secondary  power,  l^  which  it  invests 
with  certain  rehitions  the  objects  which  it 
perceives,  is  most  evident  All  which  is 
strictly  sensitive  in  the  mind  might  have 
been  the  same  as  now ;  and  the  perception 
of  a  sheep  might  have  succeeded  one  &ou- 
sand  times  the  perception  of  a  horse,  with- 
out suggesting  the  notion  which  leads  us  to 
form  the  general  term  quadruped  or  animal, 
mdusive  of  both ;  for  the  relation  is  truly 
no  part  of  the  object  perceived  by  us,  and 
ckned  as  rekdre  and  correlative,  each  of 
which  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  every 
quality  which  it  possesses,  and  in  every  feei- 
ng which  it  directly  excites,  though  the 
others,  with  which  it  may  be  classed,  had 
no  existence.  It  is  from  the  laws  of  the 
mind  which  considers  them  that  the  relation 
It  derived,  not  from  the  laws  or  direct  qua- 
lities of  the  fleets  considered.  But  lor 
our  susceptibilities  of  those  aifections,  or 
states  of  tne  mind,  which  constitute  the  feel 
mg  of  similarity,  all  objects  would  have  been 
to  us,  m  the  sdiolastic  sense  of  the  phrase, 
tbings  singular,  and  all  hD^fuge,  consequent- 
ly, nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  in. 
dividual  existence.  Such  a  kmguage,  it  is 
very  evident,  would  be  of  little  service,  in 
any  respect,  and  of  no  aid  to  the  memory, 
which  it  would  oppress  rather  than  relieve. 
It  is  the  use  of  general  termsr— that  is  to 
say,  of  terms  founded  on  the  feeling  of  re- 
semblance, whidi  alone  gives  to  kn^iage  its 
power, — ^tabling  us  to  condense^  in  a  single 
word,  the  innumerable  objects  which,  if  we 
attempted  to  grasp  them  all  individuaDv  in 
our  conception,  we  should  be  as  litde  sbfe  to 
comprehend,  as  to  gather  all  the  masses  of 
all  the  planets  in  the  narrow  concavity  of 
tliat  hand  which  a  few  inrtidies  are  sufficient 
to  fill,  and  whicJi  soon  slides  oppressed  with 
the  weight  of  the  few  particles  that  fill  it. 

That  man  can  reason  witliout  language  of 
any  kind,  and  consequently  without  general 
terms,^ — though  the  opposite  (pinion  is  main- 
tained by  many  very  eminent  philosophers, 
»-«eems  to  me  not  to  admit  o(  any  reason- 
aUa  doubt,  or,  if  it  required  aiiy  proof  to  be 
sufficiently  shown,  by  the  very  invention  of 
the  kngusge  which  involves  these  general 
tarns,  and  still  more  sensibly  Yrr  the  conduct  I 
of  the  uninstnicted  deaf  and   dumb,.~toi 


which,  also,  the  evident  maiks  of  i 
in  the  other  animals, — of  reasoning  whic^ 
cannot  but  think  as  unquestiooable  aa  the 
instincts  that  mingle  with  it,  may  be  said 
to  furnish  a  very  striking  additional  argument 
firom  analogy.  But  it  is  not  leas  certain, 
that,  withcmt  general  terms,  reasoning  must 
be  very  imperfect  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
name,  when  compared  with  that  noble  power 
which  hmguage  has  rendered  it.  The  art  of 
definition,  which  is  merely  the  art  of  fixing, 
in  a  single  word  or  phrase,  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance of  agreement  of  varioua  individual 
objects,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  fieeling 
of  rehition,  we  have  diosen  to  dass  together, 
— gives  us  certain  fixed  points  of  reference, 
both  for  ourselves  and  others,  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
progress  which  we  have  made, — impossible 
to  remember  accurately  the  resulta  even  of 
a  single  reasoning,  and  to  apply  them  with 
profit  to  future  analysis.  Nor  would  know- 
ledge be  vague  onl^ ;  it  would,  but  lor  ge- 
neiml  terms,  be  as  incommunicable  as  vvgue; 
for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  such  terms 
form  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  medium 
by  which  we  communicate  witn  each  other. 
**  Grammarians,"  says  Dr  Reid,  "  have  re- 
duced all  words  to  eight  or  nine  classes, 
which  are  called  parts  of  speech.  Of  these 
there  is  only  one,  to  wit,  that  of  no>m.s 
wherein  proper  names  are  found.  All  pro- 
nouns, verbs,  pvtidples,  adverbs,  articles, 
prepoaitions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections, 
are  general  words.  Of  nouns,  aUadjectiveic 
are  general  words,  and  the  greater  part  of 
substantives.  Every  substantive  that  has  a 
plural  number  is  a  general  word ;  lor  no  pro- 
per name  can  have  a  plural  number,  because 
it  signifies  only  one  individual  In  i^  the 
fifteen  books  of  Eudid^s  Elements,**  he  con- 
tinues, « there  is  not  one  word  that  is  not 
general ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
large  volumes.'** 

In  the  account  which  Swifk  gives  of  his 
Academy  of  Projectors  in  Lsgado,  he  men- 
tions  one  project  for  making  things  supply 
the  phuse  of  knguage;  and  hie  speakaonly  of 
the  difiiculty  of  carrying  about  all  the  thmgs 
necessary  for  discourse,  which  would  be  far 
the  least  evil  of  this  species  of  eloquence ; 
since  all  the  things  <x  the  universe,  even 
though  they  could  be  carried  about  as  commo- 
diously  as  a  watch  or  a  snuff-box,  could  not 
supdl^  the  place  of  language,  which  eipress- 
es  chiefly  the  rehitions  of  things,  and  which, 
even  when  it  expresses  things  themselvea,  is 
of  no  use  but  as  expressing  or  implying  those 
relationa  which  th^  bear  to  us  or  to  each 
other. 

**  There  was  a  scheme,**  he  says,  "Ibr  en- 
tirely abolishii^  all  words  whatsoever,  and 
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this  waa  urged  as  a  great  advanti^  in  point 
of  health,  aa  well  as  brevit^^.  For  it  is  plain, 
that  every  word  we  speak  is,  in  some  degree, 
a  diminution  of  our  limga  by  corrosion,  and, 
consequently,  oontributea  to  the  shortening 
of  our  lives.  An  expedient  was  therefore 
offered,  that,  since  words  are  onljr  names  for 
things,  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  all 
men  to  cany  about  them  such  things  aa  were 
necessary  to  express  a  particular  business 
they  are  to  discourse  on.  And  this  inven- 
tion would  certainly  have  taken  place,  to  the 
great  ease  as  well  as  health  of  the  subject, 
if  the  women,  in  conjunction  with  the  vul- 
gar and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to  raise 
a  rebellkm  unless  they  might  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues,  after  the 
manner  of  their  fore&then  ;  such  constant 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  science  are  the 
common  people.  However,  many  of  the 
roost  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme  of  expressing  diemselves  by  things, 
which  has  only  this  mconvenience  attending 
it,  that,  ira  man's  business  be  very  great, 
and  of  various  kinds,  he  must  be  obliged^  in 
proportion,  to  carnr  a  greater  bundle  of  things 
upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford  one  or 
two  strong  servants  to  attend  him.  I  have 
often  behdd  two  of  these  sages  almost  sink- 
mg  under  the  weight  of  their  packs  like  ped- 
lars among  iis ;  who,  when  they  met  m  the 
ktreet,  would  lay  down  their  loads,  open  their 
sacks,  and  hold  conversation  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, then  put  up  their  implements,  help 
each  other  to  resume  their  burdens,  and 
cake  their  leave.*** 

I  cannot  but  think  that,  to  a  genius  like 
that  of  Swift,  a  finer  subject  of  philosophical 
ridicule  than  the  mere  difficulty  which  his 
sages  felt  in  carrying  a  sufficient  stock  of 
things  about  with  them,  might  have  been 
found  m  their  awkward  attempts  to  noake 
these  things  supply  the  place  of  abstract 
language.  In  his  own  great  field  of  political 
irony,  for  example,  how  many  subjects  of 
happy  satire  might  he  liave  found  in  the  em- 
blems, to  which  his  patriots  and  courtiers,  in 
their  most  zealous  professions  of  public  de- 
votions, might  have  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course ;  the  painful  awkwardness  of  the  po- 
litical expectant  of  places  and  dignities,  who 
was  outwardly  to  have  no  wish  but  for  the 
welfitfc  of  his  country,  yet  could  find  nothing 
but  mitres,  and  maces,  and  seals,  and  pieces 
of  stamped  metal,  with  which  to  express  the 
puri^  of  his  disinterested  patriotism ;  and 
the  hurrying  eagerness  of  the  statesnun  to 
change  instantly  the  whole  upholstery  of  lan- 
guage in  his  house  for  new  political  fimiiture, 
in  consequence  of  the  mere  accident  of  his 
removal  from  office. 

Without  the  use  of  any  such  satirical  de- 
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monstratkm  of  the  doctrine,  however,  it  ia 
sufficiently  evident,  that  if  man  had  no  gene- 
ral terms,  verbal  lanffui^  could  be  but  of 
very  feeble  additional  aid  to  the  language  ^ 
natural  signs ;  and,  if  the  situation  of  man 
would  be  thus  deplorable.without  the  mere 
signs  of  general  notions,  how  infinitely  more 
so  must  it  have  been  if  he  had  been  in- 
capable of  the  very  notions  themselves.  The 
whole  conduct  of  life  is  a  perpetual  practical 
qiplication  of  the  intuitive  maxim,  that  simi- 
lar antecedents  will  be  followed  byaimikur 
consequents, — which  implies  the  necessity, 
in  every  case,  of  some  rude  classification  of 
objects  as  simikr.  The  fire  which  the  child 
sees  to-day  is  not  the  fire  which  burnt  him 
yesterday ;  and  if  he  were  insensible  of  the 
resemblance,  to  the  exclusion,  perhaps,  of 
many  circumstances  that  differ,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  eflect  of  the  fire  of  yesterday 
woukl  be  of  no  advantage  in  guarding  him 
against  simihir  eiqNWure.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  notions  of  little  genera  and  species 
of  good  and  evil,  which  he  has  formed  men- 
tally long  before  he  distinguishes  them  by 
^ir  appropriate  general  terms,  that  the  in* 
£uit  is  enabled  to  avoid  what  would  be  hurt- 
ful, and  thus  to  prolong  his  existence  to  the 
period  at  which,  in  applying  the  multitude  of 
words  in  his  hnguage,  in  all  their  varieties 
of  inflection,  he  shows  that  he  has  long  been 
philosophizing,  in  circumstances  that  seemed 
to  indicate  little  more  than  the  capacity  of 
animal  pleasure  or  pain,  and  innocent  affec- 
tion. What,  indeed,  can  be  more  truly  as- 
tonishing than  the  progress  which  a  being  so 
very  helpless,  and  iqiparently  so  incapable  of 
any^  systematic  effi>rt,  or  even  of  the  very  wish 
which  such  an  effort  implies,  makes  in  so 
short  a  time,  in  connecting  ideas  and  sounds 
that  have  no  relation  but  what  is  purely  ar- 
bitrary, and  in  adapting  them,  with  all  those 
nice  modifications  of  expression,  according  to 
circumstances,  of  which  he  can  scarcely  be 
thought  to  have  any  conception  so  distinct 
and  accurate  as  the  very  language  which  he 
uses.  **  We  cannot  instruct  them,'*  it  has 
been  truly  remarked,  **  without  speaking  to 
them  in  a  language  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand ;  and  yet  they  learn  it.  Even  when 
we  speak  to  them,  it  is  usually  without  any 
desup  of  instructing  them ;  and  they  learn, 
in  like  maimer,  of  themselves,  without  any 
design  of  learning.  We  never  speak  to  them 
of  the  rules  of  syntax ;  and  they  practise  all 
these  rules  without  knowing  what  they  are. 
In  a  single  year  or  two,  they  have  formed  in 
their  heads  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  al- 
most a  little  art  of  rhetoric,  with  which  they 
know  well  how  to  persuade  and  to  charm 
us.*'t — "  Is  it  not  a  bard  thmg,**  says  Berke- 
ley, *'  that  a  couple  of  children  cannot  piate 
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,  I  felt  h 


M  to  nhrOMli^  vttekso  loD^dklnMlcd  tlie 
■cboolf ;  madmhiAhtmanwcmdahdIft — 
for  the  dirtnKlioB  of  tlie  Mlioob  bv  a  few  im- 
intdligible  wonfe  aenedr  on  be  oooDted 
ironderliil^— enrtiiniei  etill  to  perplex  Idiilo- 
«opben  with  diliicnltiee  mhaA  themedires 
have  made,  with  difliniltiee  which  dier 
could  not  eren  here  made  to  themedvee,  if 
they  had  thought  for  a  smgle  moment  of 
the  natore  of  that  feeliiH;  of  the  relation 
of  fimilarity  whidi  we  are  now  considering. 

My  further  remaiicf  on  the  theory  of  gener- 
il  notions,  I  must  defer  till  my  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  XLVL 

ON  THI  MULTITI  TKEUVOi  BBLON6IKO  TO 
TMK  OIU)Xft  or  COIXIffTENCE,  CONTIKVED— - 
MSTANIYilOAL  BKRORS  CONCBBNINO  THJBM 
INYOLVKD  IN  THI  HYK)THIiXa  OF  RBAUIM 
Attn  HOMtNALUM. 

IIavino  brought  to  a  eondusion  my  re 
marlu  on  the  phenomena  of  Simple  Sugges. 


they  depend 
greater  mysteij 
to  hang  about 


A.  great  part  of  wty  lectBrey  aocoidmg)  j. 
was  emjiloyed  in  coBwdfring  d>e  rdation  of 
rfifiubliiifc,  which,  by  the  general  notioDf 
and  concspcmfing  genend  teims  that  flow 
from  it,  we  fovBMl  to  be  the  souree  ofdaaafi- 
cation  and  dffin^tio■^  and  of  aD  that  is  Tains 
Ueinlangnage. 

A  hone,  an  os,  a  sheep,  have,  in  then 
selTes,  as  indrridual  beingB,  precisely  the  same 
qnslities,  Tvhether  the  others  be  or  be  not 
considered  by  us  at  die  same  time.  'When, 
m  looking  at  them,  we  are  stnidi  with  tluar 
resembbmce  in  certain  respects,  they  are 
themselves  exactly  the  same  mdividuals  as  be- 
fore,— the  only  change  whidi  has  taken  place 
bemg  a  feeling  of  our  own  mind.  And,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  next  stage  of  the  process 
of  Terbal  generalization,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  feeling  of  relation  in  our  own 
minds,  we  proceed  to  term  them  quadrupeds 
oranimals,  no  quality  has  been  taken  from  the 
objects  which  we  have  ranged  together  under 
this  new  term,  and  as  little  has  any  new  qm- 
lit]|r  been  given  to  them.  Every  uing  in  the 
ot^ects  is  precisely  the  same  as  before,  and 
acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner  on  our 
senses,  as  when  the  word  quadruped  or  a»i- 
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mal  was  luiinvented.  The  general  terms  are 
expressive  of  our  own  internal  feelings  of  re- 
semblance, and  of  nothing  more,— expressive 
of  what  is  in  us,  and  dependent  in^olly  on 
Uws  of  mind,  not  of  what  is  in  them,  and  di- 
rectly  dependent  in  any  degree  on  laws  of 
matter. 

That,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep, 
we  should  be  struck  with  a  feeling  of  their  re- 
semblance in  certain  re8pects,--3iat  to  those 
respects,  in  which  they  are  felt  to  resemble 
eadi  other,  we  should  give  a  name,  as  we 
give  a  name  to  eadi  of  them  individually,  com- 
prehending  under  the  general  name  such  ob- 
jects only  as  excite,  when  considered  togethar 
with  others,  the  feeling  of  this  particular  rel»- 
tion,---aIl  this  has  surely  nothing  very  myste- 
rious in  it  It  would,  mdeed,  be  more  mys- 
terious, i^  perceiving  the  resemblances  of  ob- 
jects that  are  constantly  around  us,  we  did 
not  avail  ourselves  of  language,  as  a  mode  of 
communicating  to  others  our  feeling  of  the  re- 
semblance, as  we  avail  oursdves  of  it  in  die 
paiticular  denomination  of  the  individual,  to 
inform  others  of  that  particular  object  of  which 
we  speak ;  and  to  express  the  common  resem- 
blance which  we  feel  by  any  word,  is  to  have 
invented  already  a  general  term,  signiScimt  of 
the  felt  relation.  The  process  is  m  itself  suf- 
ficiently simi^ ;  and,  if  we  had  never  heard 
of  any  controvendes  with  respect  to  it,  we 
'probably  could  not  have  suspected,  that  the 
mere  giving  of  a  name  to  resemblances  which 
all  perceive,  and  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  name  only  where  the  resemblance  is 
felt,  should  have  been  thought  to  hare  any 
thing  in  it  more  mysterious,  than  the  mere 
giving  of  a  name  to  me  separate  objects  which 
all  perceive,  and  the  repetition  of  that  name 
when  the  separate  objects  are  again  perceiv- 
ed. It  assumes,  however,  immediately  an 
air  of  mjTStery  when  we  are  told,  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  predicables  of  the  schools,  and  to 
all  that  long  controversy^  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  universals,  which  divided  not  mere- 
ly schoolman  against  schoohnan,  but  nation 
againstnationir— when  kings  and  emperors,  who 
had  so  many  other  frivolous  causes  of  warfiire, 
frithout  the  addition  of  this,  were  eager  to 
take  up  arms,  and  besiege  towns,  and  cover 
fields  with  wounded  and  dead,  for  the  honour 
of  the  universal  a  parte  reL  It  is  difficult 
for  lis  to  think,  that  that  could  be  simple 
which  could  produce  so  much  fierce  conten- 
tion ;  and  we  strive  to  explain  in  our  own 
mind,  and,  therefore,  begin  to  see  many  won- 
derful, and  perhaps  unintelligible,  or  at  least 
doubtful  things,  in  phenomena,  which  we 
never  should  have  conceived  to  require  ex- 
planation, if  others  had  not  laboured  to  ex^ 
plain  them,  by  clouding  them  with  words. 
It  is  with  many  intellectual  controversies  as 
vith  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  arena ; 
the  dust,  which  the  conflict  itself  ruses,  soon 
''srkcns  that  air  which  was  clear  before, — 


and  the  longer  the  conflict  ksts  the  greater 
the  dimness  which  arises  from  it.  When  the 
combatants  are  very  many,  and  the  combat 
very  long  and  active,  we  may  still,  indeed, 
be  able  to  see  the  mimicry  of  fight,  and  dis- 
tinguish  the  victors  from  the  vanquished; 
but  even  then  we  scarcely  see  distin<ily ;  ami 
all  which  remains,  when  the  victory  at  last  is 
won,  or  when  both  parties  are  sufficiently 
choaked  with  dust  and  weary,  is  the  cloud 
of  sand  which  they  have  raised,  and  perhaps 
some  traces  of  the  spots  where  each  oas  (al- 
ien. 

It  surely  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mind, 
with  its  other  susceptibilities  of  feeling,  has 
a  susceptibility  also  of  the  feeling  of  the  re^ 
ktion  of  similarity ;  or,  m  other  words,  that 
certain  objects,  when  we  perceive  or  think 
of  them  together,  appear  to  us  to  resemble 
each  other  fai  certain  respects, — that,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  a  crow,  a  spar- 
row, a  sheep,  we  perceive  that  the  horse  and 
sheep  agree  in  having  four  legs,  which  the 
crow  and  sparrow  have  not ;  and  that,  per- 
ceiving the  horse  and  sheep  to  agree  in  thii 
respect,  and  not  the  birds,  we  should  distin- 
guish them  accordingly,  and  call  the  one  set 
quadrupeds,  the  other  bipeds,  is  as  little 
wonderful  as  that  we  should  have  given  to 
each  of  these  animals  its  individual  designa- 
tion. If  there  be  that  relative  suggestion 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resembknce, 
— and  what  sceptic,  if  he  analyze  the  pro- 
cess fiurly,  will  deny  this  as  a  mere  feeling, 
or  state  of  mind  ? — ^the  general  term  may  ai> 
most  be  said  to  follow  of  course.  Yet  for 
how  many  ages  did  this  simple  process  per- 
plex and  agitate  the  schools^which,  agree, 
ing  in  almost  every  thing  that  was  compli- 
cated and  aosurd,  could  not  agree  in  what 
was  simple  and  just ;  and  could  not  agree  in 
it  precisely  beoiuse  it  was  too  simple  and 
just  to  accoid  with  the  other  parts  of  that 
strange  system,  which,  by  a  most  absurd 
misnomer,  was  honoured  with  the  name  of 
philosophy.  That  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  scholastic  opinions  as  to  perception, — 
which  were  certainly  fiu-  better  fitted  to  har- 
monize with  eiTon  and  mysteries  than  with 
simple  tmdis, — ^the  subject  of  generalization 
should  have  appeared  mysterious,  is  not,  in- 
deed, very  surprising.  But  I  must  confess, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  our 
science  which  appean  to  me  so  wonderful, 
as  that  any  difficulty, — at  least,  any  difficul- 
ty greater  than  eveiy  phenomenon  of  every 
land  mvolves,— should  now  be  conceived  to 
be  attached  to  this  very  simple  process ;  and, 
espedally,  that  phik>sophera  should  be  so 
nearly  unanimous  in  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, which,  though  directly  opposed  to  the 
prevalent  error  in  the  ancient  schools,  is  not 
the  less  itself  an  error. 

The  process,  as  I  have  already  described 
it  to  you,  is  the  following: — Li   the  first 
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together  of  their  muw-pliims  and  rattles,  and 
the  rest  of  their  litde  trinkets,  tiU  they  have 
first  tacked  together  numberiess  inconsisten- 
cies, and  so  formed  in  their  minds  abstract  ge- 
neral ideas,  and  annexed  them  to  erery  com- 
mon name  they  make  nae  of?"  All  this  ear- 
ly generalization,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  eertain- 
ly  not,  as  he  says,  a  hard  thing ;  for  it  is  the 
result  of  laws  of  mind,  as  sunple  as  the  hnrs 
on  which  the  Tery  perception  of  the  sugar- 
plums and  rattles  depended ;  but  it  is  a  bom- 
tiful  illustration  of  that  very  nrinciple  of  gen- 
end  nomenclature  which  Beneley  adduced  it 
todisproTe.  If  children  can  discorer  two  rat- 
tles or  two  sugar-plums  to  be  like  each  other, 
— and  the  possibility  of  this  surely  no  one 
will  deny,  who  may  not,  in  like  manner,  denr 
the  possibility  of  those  sensations  by  which 
they  percoTe  a  single  rattle  or  a  single  sugar- 
plum ;  they  must  already  have  fonned  those 
abstract  general  notions  which  are  said  to  be 
so  hard  a  thing, — for  this  very  feeling  of  simi- 
larity is  all  which  constitutes  the  genersl  no- 
tion, and  when  the  general  notion  of  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  objects  has  arisen,  it  is 
«s  little  wonderful  that  the  genersl  term  rat- 
tle or  sugar-^lum  should  be  used  to  express  it, 
as  that  any  particular  name  should  be  used  to 
express  eick  separate  inhabitant  or  femiliar  vi- 
sitor of  the  nursery,  or  any  other  word  of  any 
other  kind  to  express  anrotnerexistiitf  feeling. 
The  perception  of  objects,  ^-the  feeling  of 
their  resemnsnce  in  certain  respectsri^e 
mvention  of  a  name  for  these  circumstances  of 
felt  resemblance, — What  can  be  more  truly 
and  readily  conceivable  than  this  process! 
And  yet  on  this  process,  mparently  so  veiy 
simple»  has  been  founded  all  thA  controversy 
MB  to  universals^  which  so  long  distracted  the 
schools ;  and  which  &r  more  wonderfiilly, — 
for  the  distraction  of  the  s<^ools  ^  a  few  un- 
intelligible words  scarcely  can  oe  counted 
wonderfol,.-eontinues  still  to  perplex  ^hflo- 
vophers  with  difiiculties  which  tliemselves 
have  made, — with  difficulties  whidi  th^ 
could  not  even  have  made  to  themselves,  if 
they  had  thought  for  a  single  moment  of 
the  nature  of  that  feeling  of  the  relation 
of  similarity  which  we  are  now  considering. 

My  further  remarks  on  the  theory  of  gener- 
sl notions,  I  must  defer  till  my  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  XLVL 

ON  THE  RSLATXVE  FEBUNGS  BELONGING  TO 
THE  OEDEE  OF  COBXIOTENCE,  CONTINUED — 
METAmySXCAL  SBEOE8  CONCERNING  THEM 

.  INVOLVED  IN  THE  HYPOTHESES  OF  REALIIM 
AND  NOMINALI8K. 

Havino  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  re 
maxlu  on  the  phenomena  of  Simple  Sugges- 


tion,  I  entered,  in  my  bst  lecture,  cm  the  con. 
sidoation  of  those  states  of  mind  which  am* 
stitute  our  feelings  of  rekdon, — ^tlie  resahi 
of  that  peculiar  mental  tendency  to  which,  8s 
distinguished  from  the  simple  sQggestion  dnt 
fiimiwes  the  odier  claas  of  oar  inteUectiai 
states  of  mind,  I  have  given  the  name  of  Re- 
kdve  Si^gestioD.  The  relations  whidi  we 
are  this  capable  of  feding,  as  liief  rise  by  ia- 
temal  suggestion,  on  the  mere  pereeption  a 
conception  of  two  or  more  objects,  I  divided, 
in  conformity  with  our  primary  division  ol 
the  objects  of  phyncal  inqmiy, — into  the  n- 
lations  of  coexistence,  and  the  rebtioiis  of  suc- 
cession, accordmg  as  the  notion  of  time  or 
change  is  not  or  is  involved  in  them ;  and  die 
former  of  tfaese,-^the  rektiona  that  are  con- 
sidered b;jr  us  without  any  regard  to  time,^! 
arranged  in  subdivisions,  according  to  the  no- 
tions which  they  involve,  1j^  Of  Position; 
2d,  Besemblance,  or  difference ;  Sd,  Of  De- 
cree; M,  Of  Proportion  ;5e&.  Of  Compre- 
hensiveness, or  the  relation  which  a  whole 
bears  to  the  separate  parts  that  ate  included 
in  it 

These  various  rektions  I  bridly  iUnstnted 
in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now  naentiaiied 
them,  and  showed,  how  very  simple  that  men- 
tal process  is  by  which  ihej  arise ;  as  simple, 
indeed,  and  as  easily  conceivable^  as  that  by 
which  the  primary  perceptions  tfaemselTes 
aiiM.  On  some  of  them,  however,  I  felt  it 
necesssiy  to  dwell  with  feller  elucidation ; 
not  on  aoooimt  of  any  f^ter  mystery  in 
the  suggestions  on  whidi  they  depend, 
but  on  account  of  that  greater  mysterj 
which  has  been  supposed  to  hang  abom 
them. 

A  great  part  xji  mj  lecture,  aoccwdii^j, 
was  employed  m  consideriog  the  relation  k 
resemblance,  which,  by  the  general  notioDi 
and  coirespondhig  genersl  terms  that  flow 
from  it,  we  found  to  be  the  source  of  dassii- 
cation  and  definition,  and  of  all  that  is  valu» 
ble  in  language. 

A  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  have,  in  them 
selves,  as  individual  beings,  precisely  the  sanse 
qualities,  vi-hedier  the  others  be  or  be  not 
considered  by  us  at  the  same  time.  When, 
in  looldng  at  them,  we  are  stnidi  with  their 
resemblance  in  certain  reelects,  they  are 
themselves  exactly  the  same  individuals  as  be- 
fore,.—4he  only  change  which  has  taken  place 
being  a  feeling  of  our  own  mind.  And,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  next  stage  of  the  process 
of  verbsl  generalizaticm,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  feeling  of  relation  in  our  own 
minds,  we  proceed  to  term  them  quadrupeds 
oranimals,  no  quality  has  been  taken  fit>m  the 
electa  which  we  have  ranged  together  undet 
this  new  term,  and  as  little  has  any  new  qua- 
Ut^  been  given  to  them.  Every  thing  in  the 
ol^ects  is  precisely  the  same  as  before,  and 
acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner  on  our 
senses,  as  when  the  word  quadniped  or  ani' 
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mal  was  luiinvented.  The  general  tenns  are 
expreasive  of  our  own  internal  feelings  of  re- 
semblance, and  of  nothing  morer— expressive 
of  what  is  in  U8»  and  dependent  \vhoVij  on 
laws  of  mind,  not  of  what  is  in  them,  and  di- 
rectly  dependent  in  any  degree  on  laws  of 
matter. 

That,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheq>, 
we  should  be  struck  with  a  feeling  of  their  re- 
semblance in  certain  re8pect8,-.-ttiat  to  those 
respects,  in  which  they  are  felt  to  resemble 
each  other,  we  shoula  give  a  name,  as  we 
give  a  name  to  each  of  them  individually,  com* 
prehending  under  the  general  name  such  ob- 
jects only  as  excite,  when  considered  togethar 
with  others,  the  feeling  of  this  particular  iel». 
tion,-^l  this  has  surely  nothing  very  myste> 
riotts  in  it.     It  would,  mdeed,  be  more  mys- 
terious, if,  perceiving  the  resemblances  of  ob- 
jects that  are  constantly  around  us,  we  did 
not  avail  ourselves  of  language,  as  a  mode  of 
communicating  to  others  our  feeling  of  the  re- 
semblance, as  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  the 
paiticolar  denomination  of  the  individual,  to 
inform  others  of  that  particular  object  of  Mrhich 
we  speak ;  and  to  express  the  common  resem- 
blance which  we  feel  by  any  word,  is  to  luive 
invented  already  a  general  term,  signi6cant  of 
the  ielt  relation.     The  process  is  m  itself  suf- 
ficiently  simple ;  and,  if  we  had  never  heard 
of  any  controversies  with  respect  to  it,  we 
'orobably  could  not  have  suspected,  that  the 
mere  givmg  of  a  name  to  resemblances  ^ich 
all  perceive,  and  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  name  only  where  the  resemblance  is 
felt,  should  have  been  thought  to  hasre  any 
thing  in  it  more  mysterious,  than  the  mere 
giving  of  a  name  to  the  sepante  objects  which 
all  perceive,  and  the  repetition  of  that  name 
when  the  separate  objects  are  again  perceiv- 
ed.   It  assumes,  however,  immediate^  an 
sir  of  mystery  when  we  are  told,  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  predicables  of  the  schools,  and  to 
bU  that  long  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  usiversals,  which  divided  not  mere- 
ly schoolman  against  schoolman,  but  nation 
agsinstnationy— when  kings  and  emperors,who 
had  so  many  other  frivolous  causes  of  war&re, 
frithout  the  addition  of  this,  were  eager  to 
^e  up  arms,  and  besiege  towns,  and  cover 
fields  with  wounded  and  dead,  for  the  honour 
of  the  universal  a  parte  ni.      It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  think,  that  that  could  be  simple 
which  could  produce  so  much  fierce  conten- 
tion ;  and  we  strive  to  explain  in  our  own 
niind,  and,  therefore,  begin  to  see  many  won- 
derful, and  perhaps  unintelligible,  or  at  least 
doubdul  things,  in  phenomena,  which  we 
never  should  have  conceived  to  require  ex- 
planation, if  others  had  not  laboured  to  ex- 
plain  them,  by  clouding  them  with  words. 
It  is  with  many  intellectual  controversies  as 
^»^h  the  gvmnastic  exercises  of  the  arena ; 
the  dust,  which  the  conflict  itself  raises,  soon 
"arkens  that  aur  which  was  clear  before, — 


and  the  longer  the  conflict  hists  the  greater 
the  dimness  which  arises  from  it.  When  the 
combatants  are  very  many,  and  the  combat 
very  long  and  active,  we  may  still,  indeed, 
be  able  to  see  the  mimicry  of  fight,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  victors  from  the  vanquished; 
but  even  then  we  scarcely  see  distin<ily ;  and 
all  which  remains,  when  the  victory  at  last  is 
won,  or  when  both  parties  are  sufficiently 
chodced  with  dust  and  weary,  is  the  cloud 
of  sand  which  they  have  raised,  and  perhaps 
some  traces  of  the  spots  where  each  nas  fiil- 
len. 

It  surely  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mind, 
with  its  other  susceptibilities  of  feeling,  has 
a  susceptibility  also  of  the  feeling  of  the  re- 
lation of  similarity ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
certain  objects,  when  we  perceive  or  think 
of  them  together,  appear  to  us  to  resemble 
each  other  in  certain  respects, — ^that,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  a  crow,  a  spar- 
row, a  sheep,  we  perceive  that  the  horse  and 
sheep  agree  in  having  four  legs,  which  the 
crow  and  sparrow  have  not ;  and  tha^  per- 
ceiving  the  horse  and  sheep  to  agree  in  thii 
respect,  and  not  the  birds,  we  should  distin- 
guish them  accordingly,  and  call  the  one  set 
quadrupeds,  the  other  bipeds,  is  as  little 
wonderfiol  as  that  we  should  have  given  to 
each  of  these  animals  its  individual  designa- 
tion. If  there  be  that  rektive  suggestion 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance, 
— and  what  sceptic,  if  he  analyze  the  pro- 
cess &irly,  will  deny  this  as  a  mere  feeling, 
or  state  of  mind  ? — ^the  general  term  may  al- 
most  be  said  to  follow  of  course.  Yet  for 
how  many  ages  did  this  simple  process  per- 
plex and  agitate  the  schoob, — which,  agree- 
ing in  almost  every  thmg  that  was  compli-' 
cated  ana  aosurd,  could  not  agree  in  what 
was  simple  and  just ;  and  could  not  agree  in 
it  precisely  because  it  was  too  simple  and 
just  to  accord  with  the  other  parts  of  that 
strange  system,  which,  by  a  most  absurd 
misnomer,  was  honoured  with  the  name  of 
philosophy.  That  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  scholastic  opinions  as  to  perception, — 
which  were  certainly  hi  better  fitted  to  har- 
monize with  ertoTB  and  mysteries  than  with 
simple  tmdis,-^e  subject  of  generalization 
should  have  i^peared  mysterious,  is  not,  in^ 
deed,  very  surprising.  But  I  must  confess, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  our 
science  which  appears  to  me  so  wonderful, 
as  that  any  difficulty, — at  least,  any  difficul- 
ty greater  than  every  phenomenon  of  eveiy 
kind  involves, — ahould  now  be  conceived  to 
be  attached  to  this  very  simple  process ;  and, 
espedally,  that  philosophers  should  be  so 
nearly  unanimous  in  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, which,  though  directly  opposed  to  the 
prevalent  error  in  the  ancient  schools,  is  not 
the  less  itself  an  error. 

The  process,  as  I  have  akeady  described 
[it  to  you,  is  the  following: — In   the  first 
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mal  was  uiiinvented.  The  general  terms  are 
expressive  of  our  own  internal  feelings  of  re- 
semblance,  and  of  nothing  roore,^ — expressive 
of  what  is  in  us,  and  dependent  whciHj  oo 
laws  of  mind,  not  of  what  is  in  them,  and  di- 
rectly dependent  m  any  degree  on  laws  of 
matter. 

That,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep, 
we  should  be  stmck  with  a  feeling  of  their  re- 
semblance in  certain  respects, — that  to  those 
respects,  in  which  they  are  felt  to  resemble 
eaai  other,  we  should  give  a  name,  as  we 
give  a  name  to  each  of  them  individually,  com- 
prehending  under  the  general  name  such  ob- 
jects only  as  exdte,  when  considered  togeth« 
with  others,  the  feelmg  of  this  particular  rela- 
tion,---a]l  this  has  surely  nodiing  veiy  myste- 
rious in  it.     It  would,  mdeed,  be  more  mys- 
teriousy.  if;  perceiving  the  resemblances  of  ob- 
jects tl3at  are  constantly  around  us,  we  did 
not  av:esil  ourselves  of  language,  as  a  mode  of 
commtducating  to  others  our  feeling  of  the  re- 
semblazJce,  as  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  m  the 
paiticular  <ienomination  of  the  individual,  to 
inform  otfa«rs  of  that  particular  object  of  which 
we  speak  ;^  and  to  express  theoommon  resem- 
bknce  wh^ch  we  feel  by  any  word,  is  to  have 
invented  already  a  general  term,  significant  of 
the  felt  rehation.     The  process  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently umj>Ie  ;  and,  if  we  had  never  heard 
of  any  controrersies  with  respect  to  it,  we 
'probably  could  not  have  suspected,  that  the 
mere  givmg  of  »  name  to  resemblances  which 
aU  perceive,  andi  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  name  011I7  where  the  resemblance  is 
felt,  should  hacr^  been  thought  to  hve  any 
iHing  in  it  more  mysterious,  than  the  mere 
givingof  a  name  to  the  sepaiate  objectswhich 
all  perceive,  and  ti^e  repetition  of  that  name 
wnen  the  separate  objects  are  again  perceiv- 
ed.   It  assumes,  liowever,  immediately  an 
air  of  mystery  whe^  we  are  told,  that  it  re- 
ntes to  the  predical>ies  of  the  schools,  and  to 
all  that  Wng  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
csieBCitfuiuversals,  which  divided  notmere- 
i^gainst  schoolman,  but  nation 
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and  the  longer  the  conflict  lasts  the  greater 
the  dinmess  which  arises  from  it.  When  the 
combatants  are  very  many,  and  the  combat 
very  long  and  active,  we  may  still,  indeed, 
be  able  to  see  the  mimicry  of  fight,  and  dis- 
tinguish  the  victors  from  the  vanquished; 
but  even  then  we  scarcely  see  distinctly ;  ami 
all  which  remains,  when  the  victoiy  at  last  is 
won,  or  when  both  parties  are  suflSciently 
choaked  with  dust  and  weaiy,  is  the  cloud 
of  sand  which  they  have  raised,  and  perhaps 
some  traces  of  the  spots  where  each  has  fiiil- 
len. 

It  surely  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mind, 
with  ite  other  susceptibilities  of  feelmg,  has 
a  susceptibility  also  of  the  feeling  of  the  re- 
lation of  similarity ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
certain  objects,  when  we  perceive  or  think 
of  them  to^fether,  appear  to  us  to  resemble 
each  other  m  certain  respects, — that,  for  ex- 
ample, in  looking  at  a  horse,  a  crow,  a  spar- 
row, a  sheep,  we  perceive  that  the  horse  and 
sheep  agree  in  having  four  legs,  which  the 
crow  and  sparrow  have  not ;  and  that,  per- 
ceiving the  horse  and  sheep  to  agree  in  thif 
respect,  and  not  the  birds,  we  should  distin- 
guish them  accordhigly,  and  call  the  one  set 
quadrupeds,   the  other  bipeds,  is  as  little 
wonderful  as  that  we  should  have  given  to 
each  of  these  animals  its  individual  designs^ 
tion.     If  there  be  that  relative  suggestion 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance, 
—and  what  sceptic,  if  he  analyze  the  pro- 
cess fiurly,  will  deny  this  as  a  mere  feeling, 
or  state  of  mind  ? — ^the  general  term  may  al- 
most be  said  to  follow  of  course.     Yet  for 
how  many  ages  did  this  simple  process  per- 
plex and  agitate  the  schools^ — which,  agree- 
ing in  almost  every  thing  that  was  compli- 
cated and  aosurd,  could  not  agree  in  what 
was  simple  and  just ;  and  could  not  agree  in 
it  precisely  because  it  was  too  simple  and 
just  to  accoid  with  the  other  parts  of  that 
strange  system,  which,  by  a  most  absmrd 
misnomer,  was  honoured  with  the  name  of 
philosophy.     That  during  the  prevalence  of 
kiiigBandemperQrs,wholthe  scholastic  opinions  as  to  perception, — 
frlvt^JouB  causes  of  wftrfLwe,  Which  were  certainly  far  better  fitted  to  har- 
-if]  uf   this,  wvTv  eager  tu  ,  cnonize  with  errors  and  mysteries  than  with 
ln.^i#f-#p  towns,  Bftd  cover  1  simple  tnithsr— the  subject  of  generalizadou 
J  anff  d^nd,  for  the  honour  \  should  have  appeared  mysterious,  is  not,  in- 
parfe'  r*!-     Jt  is  djfficvih  '  deed,  very  surpriung.     But  I  must  confess, 
!;.r  tJi^*'  *^"W  hv  i^/napJel  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  our 
so  fwv  ^^^  ^t-^Tce  tt>  JJton^  »dence  which  appears  to  me  so  wond^ful, 
to  e  3^^^  in  otir  €>\vti  I  as  that  any  difficulty,— at  least,  any  difficul- 


n^Sv  unanimous  in  an  opinion  on  Uie  sub- 
S^t.  which,  though  directly  opposed  to  the 
Ipreialent  error  in  the  ancient  schools,  is  not 

^^\  to  you,  »  the  foUowing-.-lii  the  first 
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together  of  their  ranr-plums  and  rattles,  and 
the  rest  of  their  litUe  trinkets,  tiU  they  have 
first  tadted  together  numberiess  inoonsisten- 
des,  and  so  formed  in  their  minds  abstract  ge- 
neral ideas,  and  annexed  them  to  erery  oom- 
mott  name  they  make  use  of?**  All  this  ear- 
ly generalisation,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  certain- 
ly not,  as  he  says,  a  hard  thing ;  for  it  b  the 
result  of  laws  of  mind,  as  simple  as  the  tews 
on  which  the  very  perception  of  the  sugar- 
plums  and  rattles  depended ;  but  it  b  a  boin- 
tiful  illustration  of  tlmt  veiy  principle  of  gen- 
eral nomendature  which  ]Eiendey  adduced  it 
todisprore.  If  children  can  discover  two  rat- 
tles or  two  sugar-plums  to  be  like  each  other, 
— and  the  possibility  of  thb  surely  no  one 
will  deny,  who  may  not,  in  Uke  manner,  denv 
the  possibility  of  those  sensations  by  which 
they  perodve  a  single  rattle  or  a  single  sugar- 
plum ;  they  must  already  have  formed  those 
abstract  general  notions  which  are  said  to  be 
so  hard  a  thing, — ^for  thu  very  feeling  of  simi- 
terity  is  all  which  constitutes  the  gateal  no- 
tion, and  when  the  general  notion  of  the  re- 
aemblance  of  the  two  objects  has  arisen,  it  b 
as  little  wonderful  that  the  general  term  rat- 
tle or  sugar-plum  should  be  iised  to  eipress  it, 
as  that  any  narticular  name  should  be  used  to 
express  e»ch  separate  inhabitant  or  fiuniliar  vi- 
sitor of  the  nursery,  or  any  other  word  of  any 
other  kind  to  express  anvouier  existing  feeling. 
The  perceodon  of  otgects, — the  reeling  of 
their  resemnsnce  in  certain  respects^— the 
mvention  of  a  name  for  these  drcumstancea  of 
fdt  resemblance, — ^What  can  be  more  truly 
and  readily  conceivable  than  thb  process! 
And  yet  on  thb  process,  apparently  so  veiy 
simple,  has  been  founded  all  thA  controversy 
as  to  universab,  which  so  long  distracted  the 
schools  ;  and  which  far  more  wonderfully, — 
for  the  distraction  of  the  schoob  by  a  few  un- 
intelligible words  scarcdv  can  be  counted 
wonderful,---eontinues  still  to  perplex  )>hilo- 
^phers  with  difficulties  whid^  tliemselves 
have  made,^>with  difficulties  which  thejr 
could  not  even  have  made  to  themsdves,  if 
they  had  thought  for  a  single  moment  of 
the  nature  of  that  feeling  of  the  relation 
of  simibrity  which  we  are  now  considering. 

My  further  remaiks  on  the  theory  of  gener- 
al notions,  I  must  defer  till  my  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  XLVL 

ON  THE  RELATIVE  FEEUNGS  BELONGING  TO 
THE  ORDEE  OF  COEXISTENCE,  CONTINUED — 
METAPHYSICAL  EREOBS  CONCERNING  THEM 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  HYPOTHESES  OF  REAUSM 
AND  NOMINALISM. 

Having  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  re 
marks  on  the  phenomena  of  Simple  Sugges- 


tion, I  entered,  in  my  last  lecture,  on  the  con. 
sideration  of  those  states  of  mind  whidi  con- 
stitute  our  fedings  of  rekition, — the  resolti 
of  that  peculiar  mentd  tendency  to  which,  as 
dbtinguished  from  the  simple  sugj^estion  fiat 
fumiwes  the  other  dass  of  our  intellectua 
states  of  mind,  I  have  given  the  name  of  Re- 
lative Syggestioo*  The  rebtiona  whidi  we 
are  tfaaa  capable  of  ieding,a8  dicyriaebyin- 
temal  suggestion,  on  the  mere  perception  m 
conception  of  two  or  more  objects,  I  divided, 
in  conformity  with  our  primary  division  of 
dbe  o^ecti  of  physicd  inquiry, — into  the  rs 
btions  ofooexi8teiioe,aiid  the  refations  of  suc- 
cession, according  as  the  notion  of  time  or 
change  b  not  or  b  invdved  in  them ;  and  the 
Imrmer  of  these,— -the  rebrions  that  are  con- 
sidered b^  us  without  any  regard  to  time, — 1 
arruiged  in  subdivisions,  according  to  the  no- 
tions which  they  involve,  l§t,  Of  Position; 
2d,  Resemblance,  or  difference ;  3d^  Of  De- 
pee;  4CA,  Of  Proportion  ;5M,  Of  Compre- 
hensiveness, or  the  rebtion  which  a  whde 
bears  to  the  separate  parts  that  tie  included 
in  it. 

These  various  rdations  I  briefly  iUnstrated 
in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now  mentioned 
them,  and  showed,  how  voy  simple  that  men- 
td process  b  by  which  they  arise ;  as  simple, 
indeed,  and  as  easily  concdvable^  as  that  by 
which  the  primary  perceptions  themsdves 
arise.  On  some  of  them,  however,  I  fdt  it 
necessary  to  dwdl  with  fiiller  duddation ; 
not  on  account  of  any  greater  mystery  in 
the  suggestions  on  which  they  depend, 
but  on  account  of  that  greater  mystery 
which  has  been  supposed  to  hang  about 
them. 

A  great  part  of  mj  lecture,  accordingly, 
was  employed  in  considering  die  relation  of 
resemblance,  which,  by  the  general  notiooa 
and  conesponding  genend  terms  that  flow 
from  it,  we  found  to  be  the  source  of  daagifi- 
cation  and  definition,  and  of  aU  that  b  valua 
blein  language. 

A  horse,  an  ox,  a  dieep,  have,  in  them 
sdves,  as  individual  bdngs,  precisely  the  same 
qualities,  whether  the  others  be  or  be  not 
consideied  by  us  at  the  same  time.  When, 
in  loddng  at  them,  we  are  strudi  tvith  their 
resemblance  in  certain  respects,  they  are 
themselves  exactly  the  same  individuals  as  be- 
fore,— the  only  change  which  has  taken  place 
bemg  a  feding  of  our  own  mind.  And,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  next  stage  of  the  process 
of  verbd  generalization,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  feeling  of  relation  in  our  own 
minds,  we  proceed  to  term  them  quadrupeds 
oranimab,  no  quality  has  been  takoi  from  the 
objects  which  we  have  ranged  togedier  under 
this  new  term,  and  as  little  has  any  new  que- 
hty  been  given  to  them.  Eveiy  thing  in  the 
oligects  is  precisdy  the  same  as  before,  arc! 
acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner  on  our 
senses,  as  when  the  word  quadruped  or  am- 
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rnal  was  niiinvented.  The  general  tenns  are 
expreasive  of  our  own  internal  feeUngs  of  re- 
semblance, and  of  nothing  more, — expressive 
of  what  is  in  us,  and  dependent  whoUj  on 
laws  of  mind,  not  of  what  is  in  them,  and  di- 
rectly dependent  in  any  degree  on  laws  of 
matter. 

That,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  an  ox,  asheep, 
we  should  be  struck  with  a  feeling  of  their  re- 
semblance in  certain  respects, — Sut  to  those 
respects,  in  which  they  are  felt  to  resemble 
eadi  other,  we  should  give  a  name,  as  we 
give  a  name  to  each  of  them  individually,  com. 
prehending  under  the  general  name  such  ob- 
jects only  as  excite,  when  considered  together 
with  others,  the  feeling  of  this  particular  reki- 
tion,---a]l  this  has  surely  nothing  very  myste- 
rious in  it.     It  would,  mdeed,  be  more  mys- 
terious, if,  perceiving  the  resemblances  of  ob- 
jects that  are  constantly  around  us,  we  did 
not  avail  ourselves  of  language,  as  a  mode  of 
communicating  to  others  our  feeling  of  the  re- 
semblance, as  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  m  the 
paiticular  denomination  of  the  individual,  to 
inform  others  of  that  particular  object  of  which 
we  speak ;  and  to  express  the  common  resem- 
blance which  we  feel  by  any  word,  is  to  have 
invented  already  a  general  term,  significant  of 
the  felt  relation.     The  process  is  m  itself  suf- 
ficiently simple ;  and,  if  we  had  never  heard 
of  any  controyersies  with  respect  to  it,  we 
probably  could  not  have  suspected,  that  the 
mere  giving  of  a  name  to  resemblances  which 
all  perceive,  and  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  name  only  where  the  resemblance  is 
felt,  should  have  been  thought  to  hanre  any 
thing  m  it  more  mysterious,  than  the  mere 
giving  of  a  name  to  the  separate  objects  which 
all  perceive,  and  the  repetition  of  that  name, 
when  the  separate  objects  are  again  perceiv- 
ed.   It  assumes,  however,  immediately  an 
air  of  mystery  when  we  are  told,  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  predicables  of  the  schools,  and  to 
all  that  long  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  universals,  which  divided  not  mere- 
ly echoolmam  against  schoolman,  but  nation 
againstnation,— when  kingsand  emperors,who 
had  80  many  other  frivolous  causes  of  warfare, 
irithout  the  addition  of  this,  were  eager  to 
take  up  arms,  and  besiege  tovms,  and  cover 
fields  with  wounded  and  dead,  for  the  honoiv 
of  the  universal  a  parte  reL      It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  think,  that  that  could  be  simple 
which  could  produce  so  much  fierce  conten- 
tion ;  and  we  strive  to  expUun  in  our  own 
mind,  and,  therefore,  begin  to  see  many  won- 
derful, and  peihaps  unintelligible,  or  at  least 
doubtful  things,  in  phenomena,  which  we 
never  should  have  conceived  to  require  ex- 
planation, if  others  had  not  laboured  to  ex- 
pl^n  them,  by  clouding  them  with  words. 
It  is  with  many  intellectual  controvenies  as 
with  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  arena ; 
the  dust,  which  the  conflict  itself  raises,  soon 
'wrkens  that  air  which  was  clear  before, — 


and  the  longer  the  conflict  lasts  the  greater 
the  dionness  which  arises  from  it.  When  the 
combatants  are  very  many,  and  the  combat 
veiy  long  and  active,  we  may  still,  indeed, 
be  able  to  see  the  mimicry  of  fight,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  victora  from  the  vanquished; 
but  even  then  we  scarcely  see  distinctly ;  and 
all  which  remains,  when  the  victory  at  last  is 
won,  or  when  both  parties  are  sufiiciently 
chosJted  with  dust  and  weaiy,  is  the  cloud 
of  sand  which  they  have  raiseid,  and  perhaps 
some  traces  of  the  spots  where  each  has  fisl- 
len. 

It  surely  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mind, 
with  its  other  susceptibilities  of  feeh'ng,  has 


a  susceptibility  also  of  the  feeling  of  the  re- 
lation of  similarity ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
certain  objects,  when  we  pereeive  or  think 
of  them  together,  appear  to  us  to  resemble 
each  other  in  certain  respects, — that,  for  ex- 
ample, in  looking  at  a  horse,  a  crow,  a  spar- 
row,  a  sheep,  we  pereeive  that  the  horse  and 
sheep  agree  in  having  four  legs,  which  the 
crow  and  sparrow  have  not ;  and  that,  per- 
ceiving the  hone  and  sheep  to  agree  in  thk 
respect,  and  not  the  birds,  we  should  distin- 
guish them  accordingly,  and  call  the  one  set 
quadrupeds,  the  other  bipeds,  is  as  little 
wonderful  as  that  we  ahould  have  given  to 
each  of  these  animals  its  individual  designa- 
tion. If  there  be  that  relative  suggestion 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance, 
— and  what  sceptic,  if  he  analyze  the  pro- 
cess fairly,  will  deny  this  as  a  mere  feeling, 
or  state  of  mind  ? — ^the  general  term  may  af- 
most  be  said  to  follow  of  course.  Yet  for 
how  many  ages  did  this  simple  process  per- 
plex  and  agitate  the  schools^which,  agree- 
ing  in  almost  every  thing  that  was  compli- 
cated and  aosurd,  could  not  agree  in  what 
was  simple  and  just ;  and  could  not  agree  in 
it  precisely  because  it  was  too  simple  and 
just  to  accoid  with  the  other  parts  of  that 
strange  system,  which,  by  a  most  absurd 
misnomer,  was  honoured  with  the  name  of 
philosophy.  That  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  scholastic  opinions  as  to  pereeption, — 
which  were  certainly  far  better  fitted  to  har- 
monize with  errors  and  mysteries  than  with 
simple  truths,— the  subject  of  generalization 
should  have  appeared  mysterious,  is  not,  in- 
deed, veiy  surprising.  But  I  must  confess, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  histoiy  of  our 
science  which  appears  to  me  so  wonderful, 
as  that  any  difllieiilty, — at  least,  any  difiScul- 
ty  greater  than  every  phenomenon  of  eveiy 
kind  involves, — should  now  be  conceived  to 
be  attached  to  this  very  simple  process ;  and, 
especially,  that  phik>sophers  snould  be  so 
nearly  unanimous  in  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, which,  though  directly  opposed  to  the 
prevalent  error  in  the  ancient  schools,  is  not 
the  less  itself  an  error. 

The  process,  as  I  have  already  described 
it  to  you,  is  the  following: — In  the  first 
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pkoe,  UieperoeDtioDof  two  or  more  objects ; 
in  the  ■ceond  plaee,  tlie  feeling  or  notion  of 
tlietr  reeemManrf,  immediate^  lubiequent 
to  tlie  pereeption ;  end,  btstlr,  die  expresikm 
of  this  oommon  relative  feeling  by  a  name, 
which  is  used  afterwards,  as  a  genend  deno- 
mination, for  all  those  objects,  uie  perception 
of  which  is  followed  by  the  same  common 
feeling  of  resemUanoe.  The  genend  tenn, 
jott  will  remark,  as  eipressing  umfonnly  some 
ii^  relation  of  objects,  b,  in  diis  case,  si^i- 
ficant  of  a  state  of  mhid  essentially  distmct 
from  those  previous  ststes  of  mind  which 
constituted  the  perception  of  die  separate 
objecti,  as  truly  distinct  from  these  primary 
pcsoeptions  as  any  one  state  of  mind  can  be 
said  to  differ  from  an^  other  stale  of  mind. 
We  might  have  perceived  a  sheep,  a  horse, 
an  ox,  suooessiveqr,  in  endless  senes,  and  yet 
never  have  invented  the  tenn  qoadruped,  as 
inclusive  of  all  these  animals,  if  we  had  not 
felt  that  particular  relation  of  simiarity,  which 
the  tenn  quadruped,  as  applied  to  various 
objects,  denotes.  The  feelinpf  of  this  re- 
sembtance,  in  certain  respects,  is  the  tmege- 
nersl  notion,  or  general  idea,  as  it  has  beien 
Ims  properiy  called,  which  the  oonespond- 
ing  genml  tenn  ei^resses ;  and,  but  for  this 
previous  general  notion  of  some  drcumstanoe 
of  resemblance,  the  general  tenn,  expressive 
of  this  general  notion,  could  as  litde  have 
been  invented,  as  the  terms  green,  yellow, 
scariet,  could  have  been  invented,  in  their 
present  senses  by  a  nadon  of  the  blind. 

In  the  view  which  is  taken  of  this  process 
if  generalization,  as  of  every  other  process, 
thoe  may  be  ent»r  in  two  waysy— either  by 
adding  to  the  process  what  forms  no  part  of 
it,  or  b^  <»nittiiig  what  does  truly  form  a 

Krt  of  it  Thus,  if  we  were  to  sav,  that, 
tween  the  perception  of  a  hone  and  s~ 
and  the  feeling  of  dieir  resemblance  in  a  cer- 
tain respect,  there  intervenes  the  presence 
of  some  external  independent  substance, — 
some  univenal  form  or  spedes  of  a  quadru- 
ped, disdnct  from  our  conceiving  mind,  which, 
acting  on  the  mind,  or  being  present  with  it, 
produces  the  nodon  of  a  quadruped,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  presence  of  the  external 
horse  or  sheep  produced  the  percepdon  of 
these  individually, — ^we  should  enr,  in  the 
former  of  these  ways,  by  introducing  into  the 
process,  something  of  which  we  ^ve  no  rea- 
son to  sttopose  the  existence^  and  which  is 
not  merely  unnecessary,  but  would  involve 
the  process  in  innumersble  perplexides  and 
apparent  ioeonsistencies,  if  it  did  exist.  This 
ledundance  would  be  one  species  of  error ; 
but  it  would  not  less  be  an  error,  though  an 
enor  of  an  opposite  kind,  were  we  to  sup- 
pose that  any  part  of  the  process  does  not 
take  place,— diat,  for  example,  there  is  no 
reladve  suggestion,  no  rise  in  the  mind  of  an 
intervening  general  nodon  of  resemblance. 


before  the  invendon  and  employment  of  ttie 
gencnl  term,  but  the  mere  pereeption  of  a 
multitude  of  objects,  m  the  first  pJaee ;  and, 
then,  as  if  in  instsnt  succession  without  any 
other  intervening  mental  state  whatever,  tbt^ 
genoal  names  under  which  whole  multi- 
tudes are  classed. 

I  have  instanced  these  enon  of  sapposed 
excess  and  deficiency,  in  the  statement  of  the 
process,  without  alluding  to  any  sects  which 
have  maintaiiied  them.  I  may  now,  how- 
ever, remaric,  that  the  two  opposite  enon, 
which  I  have  merely  supposed,  are  tlie  tot 
errors  involved  in  die  opinions  of  the  Real- 
ists  and  Nomnialists,  the  sreat  combatants 
in  that  most  dispntadous  of  controvensies,  to 
whidh  I  have  before  alluded,— a  controver. 
sy,  whicl^  m  die  strong  kngua^  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  even  at  that  eariy  period,  of  which 
«ione  he  could  speak,  had  alreachr  employed 
frttidessly  more  dme  and  thoueht  than  the 
whole  race  of  the  Gasars  had  found  neces- 
sary for  acquiring  and  exerdsing  the  aorer- 
eignt]roftheworid:  <«  QuBsdonem,**  he  calls 
it,  "  in  qua  kborans  mundus  jam  sennit,  in 
qua  plus  temporis  consumptum  est,  qnam  in 
aoquirendo  et  regendo  orbis  impeno  oononmp- 
serit  Gnaarea  domus ;  plus  effusum  pecunis, 
quam  in  omnibus  dividis  suis  possederit  Gne- 
siuu  Hbc  enim  tamdiu  multos  tennit,  nt 
cum  hoc  unum  tot&  vit&  quarerent,  tandem 
nee  istttd,  nee  aliud,  invenirent." 

However  absurd,  and  almost  inconceiv. 
able  the  belief  of  the  substantial  reality  of 
genera  and  species,  as  separate  and  indepen- 
dent essences,  may  appear,  on  first  consider- 
ad<m,  we  must  not  foiget  that  it  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  part  of  a  great  ratem,  with 
which  it  readily  harmonizes,  and  with  which 
a  juster  view  of  the  generalizuig  process 
would  have  been  absolutely  disooi^Lmt. 

While  the  doctrine  of  perception,  by  spe- 
cies, prevailed,  it  is  not  wondca^,  as  I  hare 
already  said,  that  those  who  conceived  ideas, 
in  perception,  to  be  thingi  disdnct  fiiom  the 
mind, — the  idea  of  a  pardcular  hone,  for  ex- 
ample, to  be  something  difierent,  both  from 
the  horse  itself,  and  from  the  mind  whidi  per- 
ceived it, — should  have  conceived  alscs  that^ 
in  forming  the  nodon  of  the  compandve  na- 
ture of  hones,  ingeneral,  or  quadrupeds,  or 
snimals,  there  must  have  been  present,  in  like 
manner,  some  species  distinct  from  the  mind, 
which,  of  course,  could  not  be  pardcular,  like 
the  sensible  spedes,  but  univmal,  so  as  to 
conespond  with  the  universality  of  the  no 
don,  and  the  generic  term.  Such,  accord- 
ingly, in  its  great  outline,  was  the  andent 
doctrine  as  to  universals.  I  need  not  st* 
tempt  to  detail  to  you,  if  indeed  it  be  pos- 
sible now  to  detAil  them  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  the  various  refinements  and 
modificadons  of  this  general  doctrine,  in  its 
transmission  firom  the  Pythagorean  school, 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and,  in  the  later  ages. 
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tothefidioolmeDthisfoUowen;  aB  of  whom, 
for  iiian7  centuries,  and  bj  far  the  greater 
number,  during  the  whole  loi^  reign  of  enti- 
ties and  qiiiddmes,  professed  this  belief  of  the 
existence  of  univenal  forms,  as  real,  and  in- 
dqiendent  of  the  conceptions,  or  other  feel- 
ings of  the  mind  itself.-^the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versality, a  parte  rn,  as  it  was  termed. 

The  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  the  great  op- 
ponents of  tlie  Realists,  in  this  too  memo- 
rable controTeny,  though  some  hints  of  a 
similar  opinion  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the 
ancient  pnilosophers,  jiarticularly  of  the  Stoi- 
cal school,  owes  its  origin,  as  a  sect,  to  Ros- 
oelinas  •  native  of  Britanny,  who,  in  the 
eleventh  centunr,  had  the  boldness  to  attack 
the  doctrine  of  the  univenal  a  narte  reL 
Roscelinus  was  himself  eminently  distin- 
guished for  his  acuteness  in  the  theology  and 
dialectics  of  that  age,  in  which  theology  it- 
self was  little  more  than  a  species  of  (Ualec- 
tics ;  and,  most  fortunately  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  opinions,  he  had  the  honour  of 
ranking  among  his  disciples  the  oelebrsted 
Abekrd;  who»  though  probably  known  to 
you  chiefly  from  the  drcumstanoes  which  at- 
tended his  ill-fiited  passion  for  Eloise,  was 
not  less  distinguished  for  his  wonderful  ta- 
lents and  acquirements  of  every  sort  **  To 
him  akme,**  it  was  said,  in  the  epitaph  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb,  "  to  him  alone,  of  all 
auaJdnd,  by  reveided,  whatever  can  be 
known  toman.  Cm  soli  patuit  scibile  quio- 
quid  erat**  These  two  eminent  logicians, 
Bosoelinus  and  AbeUvd,  though  differing  in 
some  sli^t  respects  in  their  own  Nomina- 
lism, coincided  in  rejecting  wholhr  the  Rea- 
lism, whidi,  till  then,  had  been  the  unques- 
tioned doctrine  of  the  schools.  According 
to  them,  there  was  no  universality  a  porta 
rei,  nor  any  thing  that  could  be  called  uni- 
versal, but  the  mere  general  terms,  under 
which  particular  objects  were  ranked.  The 
denial  of  the  reality  of  universals,  however, 
whidi  was  an  attack  on  the  general  fiuth, 
was  ot  course  regarded  as  a  heresy,  and  was 
probably  regarded  the  more  as  an  unwar- 
rantable innovation,  on  account  of  the  he- 
resies, in  opinions  more  strictlv  theological, 
of  whidi  both  Roscelinus  and  his  illustrious 
pupQ  had  been  convicted.  Though  their 
talents,  therefore,  were  able  to  excite  a 
poweiAd  division  in  the  schools,  their  doc- 
trine ipadually  sunk  beneath  the  orthodoxv 
of  their  opponents  ;  till,  in  the  fourteentn 
century,  the  authority  of  the  sect  was  re- 
vived by  the  genius  of  William  Occam,  an 
Englishman,  one  of  the  most  acute  pole- 
mics of  his  age,  and  the  controversy,  under 
his  powerful  championship,  was  agitated 
i^am,  witb  double  fervour.  It  was  no  lon- 
ger, indeed,  a  mere  war  of  words,  or  of  cen- 
sures and  ecclesiastical  penalties,  but,  in 
some  measure  also,  a  war  of  nations ;  the 
Emperor  Lewis  of  Banuia  siding  with  Oc- 


cam, and  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France  giv- 
ing the  weight  of  his  power  to  the  Realists. 
The  violence  on  both  sides  was  like  that 
which  usuaDy  rages  only  in  the  rancour  of 
politicBl  faction,  or  the  intolerance  of  reli- 
gious persecution.  Indeed,  as  might  well 
be  supposed,  in  a  period  in  which  an  accu- 
sation of  heresy  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  triumphant  arguments  of  logic,  which 
nothing  could  meet  and  repel  but  an  aign- 
mcnt  of  the  same  kind,  religion  was  soon 
introduced  into  the  controversy ;  and  both 
sects,  though  agreemg  in  little  more,  con- 
curred, with  equal  devotion,  in  duuging 
their  opponents  with  no  less  a  sin  than  the 
sin  against  the  Holjr  Ghost. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  finy  of  the  con- 
troversy was  suspended  by  more  important 
interests — interests  which  affected  equally 
both  those  who  separated  from  the  Romish 
chuidi  and  those  who  adhered  to  it ;  and 
perhaps  too»  in  some  degree,  bv  the  wider 
views  which  at  that  time  were  Deg^nningto 
open  in  literature  and  general  science.  The 
question  has  since  been  a  question  of  pure 
philosopher,  in  which  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  interest  sovereigns  in  wars  of  me- 
taphysics, or  to  ffaid  new  sulnects  for  accu- 
sations  of  religious  heresy.  It  has  continu- 
ed, however,  to  engage,  m  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  tbe  attention  of  philosophers, 
whose  general  oninion  has  leant  to  that  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nominalists.  In  our  own 
country,  particularly,  I  may  refer  to  the  very 
eminent  names  of  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  who  are 
Nominalists,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that 
term.  Indeed  the  only  names  of  authority 
which  I  can  oppose  to  them,  are  those  of 
Locke  and  Dr.  Reid. 

Locke  and  Reid,  however,  though  holding 
opinions  on  this  sulject  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Nominalists,  are  not  Realists — 
for,  after  the  view  which  I  have  given  you 
of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  that  sect,  it  is 
surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  add,  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  defenders  of  the  univenal 
a  porta  reL  There  is  no  one  now — certain- 
ly no  one  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philoso- 
pher—who believes  that  there  is  any  exter- 
nal  entity  corresponding  with  the  general 
notion  man,  and  distinct  from  all  the  indi- 
vidual men  perceived  by  us,  and  from  our 
mind  itself,  which  has  perceived  them.  The 
only  opinion  which  can  now  be  considered 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  rigid  Nomhudists, 
is  the  opinion  whidi  I  have  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  to  jou,  in  a  form  more  simple  than 
that  in  which  it  is  usually  exhibited,  stripped^ 
as  roudi  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  strip 
it,  of  an  that  obscurity  with  which  a  long 
controversy  of  words  had  douded  it ;  and 
preduding,  therefore,  I  trust,  those  mistakes 
as  to  the  nature  of  our  general  notions  or 
fednigs  of  resemblance^  on  whidi  alone  the 
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denial  of  the  notions  as  states  of  mind  seems 
to  have  been  founded.  The  view  which  I 
have  given  however,  though,  I  flatter  my- 
self, more  dear  in  its  analysis  and  reference 
to  a  particular  class  of  feelings,  is,  in  the 
main,  inasmudi  as  it  contends  for  a  general 
feeling,  of  whidi  every  general  term  is  sig- 
nificant, the  same  witli  tbe  doctrine  of  Locke 
and  Beid ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  traced  far 
iMck  in  the  controversy  of  universals ;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pmloaopheTs,  who  agreed 
with  the  stricter  Nominalists  in  rejecting  the 
notion  of  universal  essences,  having  adopted 
this  middle  doctrine,  or  at  least  a  doctrine 
nearly  ^pproachiiu;  to  it;  and  been  distin- 
guished according^,  firom  the  other  parties, 
by  the  name  of  ConeephuJuU — "  amc^ptua- 
2m.**  Their  joint  opposition  to  the  absurdi- 
ties of  Realism,  however,  occasioned  them 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Nominalists,  from 
whom  th^  diflered  certainly  as  much 
from  the  Realists  themselves ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  it  is  merely  in  consequence 
of  being  thus  confounded  with  Conceptua- 
lism,  and  presenting,  therefore,  some  vague 
notions  of  more  than  mere  general  terms 
and  particular  perceptions,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nominalists  has  been  able  to  obtain 
the  assent  and  sanction  of  its  illustrious  mo- 
dem defenders,  whom  I  am  thus  almost  in- 
clined to  consider  as  imconsciously,  in 
thoudit,  Conceptualists,  even  while  they 
are  Nominalists  in  alignment  and  langui^. 
Or  radier,  for  the  word  conception,  I  con- 
fess, does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  proper  one 
for  expressing  that  feeling  of  general  resem- 
blance which  I  consider  as  a  mere  feeling  of 
relation — I  almost  think  that  some  obscure 
glimpse  of  that  more  precise  doctrine  which 
I  have  now  delivered  to  you,  must  have  had 
a  sort  of  truly  unconscious  influence  on  the 
belief  of  the  Nominalists  themselves,  in  that 
imperfect  view  which  they  present  to  others 
of  the  process  of  generalization. 

Of  that  rigid  Nominalism  which  involves 
truly  no  mixture  of  Conceptualism,  or  of  the 
belief  of  those  feelings  of  relation  for  which 
I  have  contended,  but  denies  altogether  the 
existence  of  that  peculiar  class  of  feelings,  or 
states  of  mind  which  have  been  denominated 
general  notions,  or  general  ideas,  asserting 
the  existence  only  of  individual  objects  per- 
ceived, and  of  general  terms  that  compre- 
hend these,  without  any  peculiar  mental 
state  denoted  by  the  general  term,  distinct 
from  those  separate ,  sensations  or  percep- 
tions which  the  particular  objects,  compre- 
hended under  the  term,  mi^^t  individually 
excite, — it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  state- 
ment of  the  opinion  itself  is  almost  a  suffi- 
cient confutation,  since  the  very  invention  of 
the  general  term,  and  the  extension  of  it  to 
certain  objects  only,  not  to  aU  objects,  im- 
plies some  reason  for  this  limitation, — some 
feeling  of  general  agreement  of  the  objects 


included  in  the  class,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  objects  not  included  in  it,  which  is 
itself  that  very  general  notion  profesBedly  de- 
nied.    As  long  as  some  general  notion  of  cir- 
cmnstances  of  resemblance  is  admitted,  I  see 
very  dearly  how  a  general  tenn  may  be  moat 
accuratehrlimited;  butif  this  general  notioD  be 
denied,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  discover  any 
principle  of  limitation  whatever.   \%1iy  have 
certain  olijects  been  classed  together,  and 
not  certain  other  objects,  when  all  have  been 
alike  perceived  by  us ;  and  all,  therefi>re,  if 
there  be  nothing  m'ore  than  mere  perception 
in  the  process,  are  oqiable  of  receiving  any 
denommation  which  we  may  please  to  bestow 
on  them?   Is  it  aibitrarily,  and  without  any 
reason  whatever)  that  we  do  not  dass  a  rose- 
bush with  birds,  or  an  elephant  with  fish  ? 
and  if.  there  be  any  reason  for  these  exclu- 
sions, why  will  not  the  Nominalist  tell  us 
what  that  reason  is — in  what  feeling  it  is 
found — and  how  it  can  be  made  accordant 
with  his  system  ?   Must  it  not  be  that  the 
rose-bush  and  a  spaiiow,  though  equally  per- 
ceived by  OS,  do  not  excite  that  general  no- 
tion of  resemblance  which  the  term  bird  i^ 
invented  to  express— do  not  seem  to  us  to 
have  those  relations  of  a  common  nature,  in 
certain  respects,  which  lead  us  to  class  the 
sparrow  and  the  ostrich,  however  different 
in  other  respects,  as  birds;  or  the  petty  na- 
tives of  our  brooks  and  rivulets  with  the 
mighty  monsten  of  the  deep,  under  one  ge- 
neral and  equal  denomination?   If  this  be 
the  reason,  there  is  more,  in  every  case,  than 

reption,  and  the  giving  of  a  general  name  ,* 
there  is  a  peculiar  state  of  mind — a  ge- 
neral relative  feeling — intervening  between 
the  perception  and  the  invention  of  the  term, 
which  is  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assign- 
ed for  that  very  invention.  Can  the  No- 
minalist then  assert,  that  there  is  no  feeling 
of  the  resemblance  of  otjects,  in  certain  re- 
spects, which  thus  intervenes  between  the 
perception  of  them  as  separate  objects,  which 
IS  one  stage  of  the  process,  and  die  compre- 
hension 01  them  under  a  single  name,  which 
is  another  stage  of  the  process, — or  must  he 
not  rather  confess,  that  it  is  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  this  intervening  feeling  we  give 
to  the  number  of  objects  their  general  namei 
to  the  exclusion  of  Uie  multitudes  of  objects 
to  which  we  do  not  apply  it,  as  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  other  feelings,  excited 
by  them  individually,  we  give  to  each  sepsr 
rate  object  its  proper  name,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  object  ?  To  repeat  the  pro- 
cess, as  alrRady  described  to  you,  we  per- 
ceive two  or  more  objects, — ^we  are  struck 
with  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects;-^ 
We  invent  a  general  name  to  denote  this 
feeling  of  resemblance, — and  we  class,  under 
this  general  name,  eveiy  particular  object, 
the  pei-ceprion  of  which  is  followed  by  the 
feeling  of  resemblance,  and  no  objects 
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but  these  abne.     If  this  be  a  fiuthful  state- 
ment  of  the  jHvoess, — and  for  its  fidelity  I 
may  aafel]^  appeal  to  your  oonscioiisness, — 
the  doctrine  of  the  NominaliBts  is  not  less 
fidse  than  that  of  the  Realists.     It  is  fidse, 
becaase  it  exdudes  that  general  feeling  of  re- 
semblance,— the  relative  suggestion,^-whieh 
is  all  that  the  aeneEal  naoM  itsdf  trul^  desig- 
natea,  and  wittMmt  whidi,  therefore,  it  never 
would  have  been  invented ;  vrhile  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Realists  is  &lse,  by  inserting  in  the 
process  thoae  siroposed  separate  entities  which 
form  no  part  of  it.     The  one  errs,  as  I  have 
already  said,  by  excess,  the  other  by  deficiency. 
Even  in  professing  to  exclude  the  genersl 
notion  of  resemUance,  however,  the  Nomi- 
nalist onoonsciouslv  proceeds  on  it ;  and  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  imagined  of  the  imper- 
fectness  of  the  view  whi<»  his  system  gives 
of  our  generalizations,  than  the  oonstsnt  ne- 
'^essity  mider  which  we  perceive  him  to  la- 
bour, of  assmning,  at  every  stsge  of  his  ar- 
gument, the  existence  of  those  very  notions, 
or  feelings  of  relative  suggestion,  against 
which  his  aigument  is  directed.     The  gene- 
ral term,  we  are  told,  is  significant  of  all  ob- 
jects of  a  certain  kind,  or  a  particular  idea  is 
made  to  represent  various  other  ideas  of  the 
Nune  sort ;  as  if  the  very  doctrine  did  not 
Aecessarily  exclude  all  notion  of  a  kind  or 
sort,  independent  of  the  application  of  the 
term  itsefe     **  An  idea,"  says  Berkeley, 
"  whi<^  considered  in  itself  is  particular, 
becomes  general,  by  being  made  to  represent 
or  stand  for  aB  other  particdar  ideas  of  the 
same  sort  ;**  and  he  instances  this  in  the  case 
of  a  line  of  any  particular  length,— an  inch, 
for  example, — wnidi,  to  a  geometer,  he  says, 
becomes  general,  ss  "  it  represents  aU  parti- 
cular lines  whatsoever ;  so  that  what  is  de- 
monstrated of  it,  is  demonstrated  of  aU  lines, 
or,  in  other  woids,  of  a  line  in  general.**    It 
is  truly^  inconceivable  that  he  should  not 
have  discovered,  in  this  very  statement,  that 
he  had  taken  for  granted  the  existence  of^e- 
nersl  notions,  the  very  states  of  mind  which 
he  denied ;  since,  without  these,  there  csn 
be  no  meaning  in  the  restriction  of  any  sign, 
to  «  ideas  of  die  same  sort**    If  we  have 
previously  a  notion  of  what  he  hhnself, 
rather  inconsistent^,  calls   a  line   in  ge- 
neral, we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
word  line  may  be  umited  to  ideas  of  one 
sort;  but  if  we  have  no  such  previous  ge- 
neral notion,  we  cannot  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  sort  to  which  we  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, said  to  limit  our  term.     An  inch,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  same  figure  as  a  foot  or 
a  yard,  is,  on  the  prindples  of  Nominalism, 
which  endude  aU  knowledse  of  the  nature 
of  Imes  in  general,  essentially  diflerent  from 
these ;  and  might  as  well,  but  for  that  ge- 
neral notion  of  the  resemblance  of  lines 
whidi  all  have,  independently  of  the  term, 
snd  previously  to  die  term,  but  which  No- 


minalism does  not  allow  to  exist,  be  signift- 
cant  of  a  square,  or  a  drde,  as  of  any  other 
simple  length.  To  say  that  it  represents  aU 
particular  lines  whatsoever,  is  either  to  say 
nothing,  or  it  is  to  say  that  certain  generd 
notions  of  resemblance  exist  truly,  as  a  part 
of  our  oonsdousness,  and  that  we  are  hence 
able  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  phrase,  "  aU 
particular  Unes  whatsoever  ;**  which  we  codd 
not  if  a  foot^  a  yard,  or  a  mile,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  resemble  each  other  in  some 
respect  It  b  in  vain  that  Berkdey,  who  is 
aware  of  the  objection  whidi  may  be  brought 
from  the  univend  truths  of  geometry,  agdnst 
a  S3r8tem  which  denies  every  thinf  but  par- 
ticular ideas,  and  the  signs  of  particu- 
lar ideas,  endeavoun  to  reconcile  this  de- 
nid  of  the  conception  of  universaUty,  with 
that  very  universalis  which  it  denies.  It  is 
quite  evident,  that,  if  we  have  no  generd  no- 
tions of  squares  and  triaogies,  our  demon- 
stration of  the  properties  of  these  figures 
never  can  go  beyond  those  particular  squares 
or  triangles  conceived  by  us  in  our  demon- 
stiation.  Thus,  says  Berkeley,  who  states 
the  olirjection,  and  endeavoun  to  answer  it, 
— **  having  demonstrated  that  the  three  an- 
gles of  an  isosceles  rectangular  triangle  are 
equd  to  two  right  ones,  I  cannot  therefore 
conclude  this  affection  agrees  to  aU  other 
triangles,  which  have  neither  a  right  angjie, 
nor  two  equd  odes.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that,  to  be  certdn  this  propontion  is  univer- 
sally true,  we  must  either  make  a  particular 
demonstration  for  every  particular  triang^, 
which  is  imposdble,  or,  once  for  all,  demon- 
strate it  of  the  dbstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  in 
which  aU  the  particulare  do  indifierentiy  par- 
take, and  by  which  they  are  dl  equally  re- 
presented. To  which  I  answer,  that  though 
the  idea  I  have  in  view,  whilst  I  make  the 
demonstration,  be,  for  instance,  that  of  an 
isoscdes  rectangular  triangle,  whose  sides 
are  of  a  determinate  length,  I  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  certain  it  extends  to  aU  other  recti- 
linear triangles,  of  what  sort  or  bigness  so- 
ever ,  and  that  because  neither  the  right  an 
gle,  nor  the  equality,  nor  detennmate  length 
of  the  sides,  are  at  all  concerned  in  the  de- 
monstration. It  is  true,  the  dia^iram  I  have 
in  view  includes  aU  these  particulan;  but 
then  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made  oi 
them  in  the  proof  of  the  propontion.  It  is 
not  sdd  the  three  angles  are  equd  to  two 
right  ones,  because  one  of  them  is  a  ri^t 
angle,  or  because  the  sides  comprehendmg 
it  are  of  the  same  length ;  which  suffidentiy 
shows  that  the  right  angle  might  have  been 
oblique,  and  the  ddes  unequal,  and,  for  aU 
that,  the  demonstration  have  held  good; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  condude 
that  to  be  true,  of  any  obUque  angular  or 
scdenon,  which  I  had  demonstrated,  of  a 
particular  right-aneled  eqmcrurd  triangle, 
and  not  beauise  I  demonstrated  the  pro- 
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porition  of  the  abftnct  idea  of  •  trim- 

*<  This  ■iifwer,'*  I  have  said  in  my  obeenr* 
ations  on  Dr.  Darwin*s  Zoonomia,  ^  This 
answer  evidently  takes  for  gnnted  Uie  truth 
of  the  opinion  which  it  was  intended  to  con- 
fute, by  supposing  us,  during  the  demonstra- 
tion, to  have  a  general  idea  of  triangles, 
without  particular  reference  to  the  diagram 
before  us.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  the 
right  angle,  and  the  equality  of  two  of 
the  sides,  and  the  determinate  length  of 
the  whole,  are  not  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  demonstration ;  but  words  are  of  conse- 
quence only  as  they  suggest  ideas,  and  the 
ideas,  suggiested  by  the  demonstration,  are 
the  same  ss  if  these  particdar  relations  of 
the  triangle  had  been  mentioned  at  eveiy 
step.  It  is  not  said  that  the  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  because  one  of 
them  is  a  right  angle,  or  because  the  sides 
which  comprehend  that  angle  are  of  the  same 
length ;  but  it  is  proved  that  the  three  an- 
gles of  the  triangle,  which  has  one  of  its  an- 
gles a  right  angle,  and  the  sides,  which  oom- 
prehend  that  angle,  of  equal  length,  are  to- 
gether equal  to  two  right  angles.  This  par- 
ticukr  demonstration  is  applicable  only  to 
trianglss,  of  one  particular  form.  I  cannot 
infer  fimn  it  the  existence  of  the  same  pro- 
perty, in  figures  essentially  different:  for, 
unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  general 
ideas,  an  equihiteral  triangle  differs  as  much 
from  a  scalene  rectangular  triangle,  as  from 
a  square.  In  both  cases,  there  is  no  medium 
of  comparison.  To  si^  that  the  two  trian- 
gles sgree,  in  having  tliree  sides,  and  three 
angles,  is  to  say,  that  there  are  general  ideas 
of  sides  and  angles ;  for,  if  they  be  particu- 
larized, and  if,  1^  the  words  tUkB  ana  on^ies, 
be  meant  equal  sides,  and  equal  angles,  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  triangles  do  not  a^ree 
in  the  slightest  circumstance.  Admitting, 
therefore,  that  I  can  enunciate  a  general  pro- 
position, the  conception  of  which  is  impossi- 
ble, I  can  be  certam  that  the  three  angles  of 
every  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  only  when  it  has  been  demonstrated 
of  triangles  of  every  varie^  of  figure ;  and, 
before  this  can  be  done,  I  must  have  it  in 
my  power  to  limit  space,  and  chain  down 
imagination.  **-|- 

In  Dr.  Campbell's  illustiations  of  the 
power  of  siffns,  m  his  very  in^ious  work 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Bhetonc,  he  adopts 
and  defends  this  doctrine,  of  the  general  re- 
presentative power  of  particular  idnwj  mnk 
mg,  of  course,  the  same  inconsistent  assump- 
tion which  Berkdey  makes,  and  which  every 
Nominalist  must  make,  of  those  general  no- 
tions of  orders,  sorts,  or  kinds,  which  his  ar- 
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gument  would  lead  us  to  denr.     **  When  s 
geometrician,**  says  he,  *^  makes  a  diagram 
with  chalk  upon  aboard,  and  from  it  demon- 
strates some  property  of  a    atnight-Uned 
figure,  no  spectator  ever  imagines  that  he  is 
demonsCratmg  a  property  of  notliiiig  else  but 
that  individiuil  white  figure  of  five  indiei 
loiw,  which  is  before  him.    Every  one  is  sa- 
tisfied that  he  is  demonstratiiiga  property  of 
all  that  otder,  whether  more  or  leas  exten- 
sive,  of  which  it  is  both  an  fxample  and  s 
sign  ;  all  the  order  being undostood  toagice 
with  it  in  certain  charactered  however  differ- 
ent in  other  respects.**^     There  can  be  no 
question  that  every  one  is,  as  Dr.  CampbeU 
says,  satisfied,  that  the  demonstration  ex- 
tends  to  a  whole  order  of  figures  ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of 
forming  a  general  notion  of  an  order  of  figures ; 
for  it  really  is  not  easy  to  be  understioo^  how 
the  mind  should  extend  any  deoMmstratioii 
to  a  whole  order  of  figures,  and  to  that  order 
only,  of  which  order  itself  it  is  said  to  be  in- 
capable of  any  notion.     **  The  mind,**  con- 
tinues Dr.  CJampbell,  "with  the  utmost  &- 
cility,  extends  or  contracts  the  representative 
power  of  the  sign  ss  the  particular  oocasioo 
requires.      Thus,  the  same  equslatenl  tri- 
angle will,  with  equal  propriety,  serve  foi 
the  demonstration,  not  only  of  a  property  of 
sU  equilateral  triangles,  but  of  a  property  of 
all  isosodes  triangles,  or  even  of  a  property 
of  all  triang^  whatever.  **$     The  same  dia- 
gram does,  indeed,  serve  this  purpose,  but 
not  from  any  extension  or  contracaon  of  the 
representative  power  of  the  sign  according  to 
occasion.     It  is  because  we  had  a  general 
notion  of  die  nature  of  triandes, — or  of  the 
common  cireumstanoes  in  which  the  figures, 
to  whidi  aK>ne  we  give  the  jame  iA  irvaigkt, 
agree, — before  we  fooked  at  the  diagram, 
and  had  this  general  notion,  common  to  the 
whole  order,  in  view,  during  the  whole  de- 
monstration.     **  Nay,  so  perfectly  is  this 
matter  understood,**  Dr.  Campbell    adds, 
"that,  if  the  demonstrator,  in  any  part, 
should  recur  to  some  property,  as  to  the 
leugth  of  a  side,  belonging  to  the  particdar 
figure  he  hath  constructed,  but  not  essential 
to  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  proposition, 
and  which  the  particdar  figure  b  solely  in- 
tended to  represent,  every  intelligent  oiwer- 
ver  wodd  mstanUy  detect  the  fidhcy.    So 
entirely,  for  all  the  purposes  of  science, 
doth  a  particdar  serve  for  a  whole  species  or 
genus. **g     But,  on  Dr.  Campbell's  princi- 
ples, what  is  the  species  or  genus,  and  bo^ 
does  it  difier  finom  other  species  or  geneta? 
Instead  of  the  exphuiation,  therefore,  which 
he  gives,  I  wodd  rather  say,  so  certain  is  it, 
that,  during  the  whde  demonstntion,  or,  st 
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least,  «B  often  as  any  mention  of  the  Bgmes 
occurs,  the  general  notion  of  the  species  or 
genus  of  figives,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  dream* 
i^ce  of  nSsemblance  of  these  fignres,  has 
^n  present  to  the  mind ;  since,  if  it  hnd  no 
such  general  notion,  it  oould  not  instantly  de- 
tect the  slightest  circumstance  which  the 
species  or  genus  does  not  include.  The 
pwrticuhtf  idea  is  said  to  be  representative  of 
other  ideas  *'  that  agree  with  it  in  certain 
characters.*'  But  what  are  these  charac- 
ters ?  If  we  do  not  understand  what  they 
are,  we  cannot,  by  our  knowledge  of  them, 
make  one  idea  representative  of  others ;  and, 
if  we  do  know  what  the  general  characters 
are,  we  have  already  that  general  notion 
which  renders  the  supposed  representation 
unnecessary. 

In  this  case,  as  m  many  other  cases,  I  have 
no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  ex- 
travagance of  the  paradox,  that  it  is  because 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  is  very  con* 
trary  to  our  feelings,  we  do  not  immediately 
discover  it  to  be  so.  If  it  were  nearer  the 
truth,  we  should  probably  discover  the  error 
which  it  involves  much  more  readily.  The 
error  escapes  us,  because  our  general  terms 
convey  so  immediately  to  our  mind  that  com- 
mon relation  which  they  denote,  that  we  sup- 
ply, of  ourselves,  what  is  wanting  in  the  pro- 
cess as  described  by  the  Nominalist-lthe 
feeling  of  tihe  circumstances  of  resemblance, 
specific  or  generic,  that  are  to  guide  us  in  the 
application,  as  they  led  us  to  the  mvendon 
of  our  terms.  We  know  what  it  is  which  he 
means,  when  he  speaks  of  particuhur  terms, 
or  particular  ideas,  that  become  more  gener- 
ally significant,  by  standing  ior  ideas  df  the 
same  sort,  or  the  same  order,  or  species,  or 
genus,  or  kind ;  and  we  therefore  make,  for 
him,  by  the  natural  spontaneous  suggestions 
of  our  own  minds,  the  extension  and  limita- 
tion, which  would  be  impossible  on  his  own 
system.  But  for  sueh  an  illusion,  it  seems 
to  me  scarcely  possible  to  undentand,  how 
so  many  of  the  first  names,  of  whidi  our 
science  can  boasts  should  be  found  among 
the  defieaden  of  an  opinion  which  makes  rea- 
soning  nothing  more  than  a  mere  play  upon 
words,  or,  at  best,  reduces  very  nearly  to  the 
same  level  the  profoundest  ratiocmations  of 
inteUeetual,  or  physical,  or  mathemarical  phi- 
losophy, and  the  technical  laboon  of  the 
grammarian,  or  the  lexioogn^her. 

The  system  of  the  Nommalists,  then,  I 
must  contend,  thoi^  more  simple  than  the 
system  of  the  Realists,  is  not,  any  more  than 
that  system^  a  fiuthfiil  statement  of  the  pro- 
cess of  generalizatiolL  It  is  true,  as  it  re- 
jects the  existence  of  any  univenal  form  or 
species,  distmct  from  our  mere  feeling  of  ge- 
neral resemblance.  But  it  is.  &lse,  as  it  re- 
jects the  general  relative  feeling  itself,  which 
every  general  term  denotes,  and  without 
which,  to  direct  ua  in  the  extension  and  limi- 


tation of  our  termsy  we  should  be  in  danger 
of  giving  the  name  of  trumgm^  as  mudi  to  a 
square  or  a  drde^  as  to  any  three-eided  ^ 
fure.  We  perceive  objects, — ^we  have  a  feel- 
mg  or  general  notion  of  their  resembhmce, — 
we  eiq>ress  this  general  notiim  br  a  general 
term.  Such  is  the  process  of  wnich  we  are 
oonsdons ;  and  no  system  which  omits  any 
part  of  the  process  can  be  a  faithful  picture 
of  or 


LECTURE  XLVIL 

TEUZ  THEOEY  OF  GENEKALIZATION  BEFEAT- 
ED. — ^DfOOKOEUlTY  IM  THE  LANGUAGE  OF 
THE  CONCBPTUALI8TS. — 8U1TH*S  THEORY 
OF  THE  INVENTION  OF  6ENSBAI,  TERMS  IN 
EUDE  FEBIODS  OF  SOCIETY. — ABSUEOITY  OF 
NOMINALUM. — USE  OF  GENERAL  TERMS 
NOT  TO  ENAELE  MAN  TO  REASON,  EOT  TO 
REASON  WELL. 

My  kst  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ, 
ed  on  a  subject  which  has  engaged,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers, both  from  the  difficulty  which  was 
supposed  to  attend  it,  and  from  the  exten- 
sive applications  which  were  to  be  made  of 
it,  as  the  ground-work  of  every  proposition, 
and,  consequently,  of  all  our  knowledge. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  you  a 
aketch  of  the  ereat  controversy  as  to  Univer- 
sals,  that  so  Jong  divided  the  schods,— of 
which  one  party,  that  of  the  Realists,~-4er- 
merly  so  powerfril  when  the  general  theory 
of  tlie  primary  mental  functions  of  percep- 
tion accorded  with  the  Realism*— 4nay  now, 
when  our  theory  of  perception  is  too  simple 
to  accord  with  it,  be  considered  as  altogether 
extinct  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  uni- 
versal  forms  or  speries  should  contniue  to 
hold  a  place  in  the  phyaology  of  mmd,  or 
in  our  systems  of  dialectics,  when  even  sen- 
sible species  had  been  universally  abandoned. 

In  stating  the  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
this  controversy,  which  I  consider  as  the 
only  one  worthy  of  your  assent,  and  indeed 
so  obviously  just  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
oodd  scarcely  have  failed  to  occur  to  every 
nund,  but  for  the  darkness  of  insignificant 
terms  and  phrases,  with  which  the  contro- 
versy itself  had  enveloped  it, — I  endeavonr- 
ed  to  free  it,  as  mock  aa  possible,  from  this 
mere  verbal  darkness,  and  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
cess to  you  in  that  simple  order  of  succes- 
skm  in  whidi  it  appean  to  me  to  take  pUtoe. 

The  process  I  stated  to  be  the  following: 

We  pesoeive  two  or  more  objects— 4lns  is 
one  state  of  the  mind.  We  are  stmek  with 
the  feelii^  of  their  resemblance  in  certain 
respects.  This  is  a  second  state  of  the 
mind.  We  thai,  in  the  third  stage,  give  a 
name  to  these  circumstances  of  felt  resem- 
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wmbknoe,  a  name  which  is,  of  comse,  ap- 
plied aftezwards  onJy  where  this  lekdon  of 
similarity  is  felt.  U  is  unquestionablj  not 
the  name  which  produces  the  feeling  of  re- 
semblance, but  the  feeling  of  resemblance 
which  leads  to  the  invention  or  ^iplication 
of  the  name ;  for  it  would  be  equaUy  just 
•ind  philosophic  to  my  that  it  is  the  name  of 
tne  individual,  John  or  William,  which  gives 
existence  to  the  individual  John  or  Wiluam, 
and  that  he  was  nobody,  or  nothing,  till  the 
name,  which  made  him  something,  was  pi- 
ven,  as  to  say,  that  the  name  man,  which  in- 
cludes both  John  and  William,  is  that  which 
constitutes  our  relative  notion  of  the  resem- 
blance of  John  and  William,  expressed  by 
their  common  appellatives ;  and  that,  but  for 
the  name,  we  could  not  have  conceived  them 
to  have  any  common  or  similar  properties, — 
that  is  to  atjf  could  not  have  had  any  gene- 
rsl  relative  notion,  or  genersl  idea,  as  it  has 
been  wrongly  called,  of  human  nature,  of  the 
respects  in  which  John,  William,  and  all 
other  individual  men  agree.  So  &r  is  the 
genersl  tenn  liom  bemg  essential  to  the  rise 
of  that  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  the 
feeling  of  resemblance,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  genersl  notion,  whatever  it  mav  be, 
whidi  the  term  expresses,  that  it  is  only  for 
a  very  small  number  of  such  genetal  relative 
feelings  that  we  have  invented  ^neral  terms. 
There  are  scarcely  any  t^vo  objects  at  which 
we  can  look  without  perceiving  a  resembUmce 
of  some  sort ;  but  we  never  mink  of  giving 
a  name  to  each  pair  of  relatives,  on  account 
of  some  slight  circumstance  in  which  they 
may  have  been  felt  by  us  to  i^;ree,  mote 
than  we  think  of  giving  a  name  to  every  se- 
parate individual  object  whi(^  we  peroeive 
— ^to  every  blade  of  grsss  in  our  fields — to 
every  rose  on  a  bush,  or  even  to  every  rose- 
bush in  our  garden.  It  b  necessary,  for  the 
convenience  of  social  life,  that  we  should 
have  genersl  terms  to  express  the  moat  im- 
portant genersl  resemblances,--a  general 
word,  man,  for  example,  to  express  briefly 
those  very  general  circumstances  of  resem- 
blance whidi  we  discover  in  all  the  mdivid- 
uals  to  whom  that  name  is  given,  and  thus 
to  save  us  from  the  repetition  of  innumersble 
proper  names,  when  we  speak  of  cireumstsn- 
ces  common  to  the  whole  multitude ; — ^it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  genersl 
term  to  express,  in  like  manner,  every  less 
extensive  resemblance  which  we  may  dis- 
cover in  any  two  or  more  individual  men ; 
and,  accordingly,  for  such  minute  resem- 
blances we  do  not  mvent  any  genersl  term, 
yet  the  feelings  of  resembUinoe,  or  notions 
of  genersl  circumstances  of  agreement,  though 
they  ma^  be  more  or  less  important,  so  ss  to 
prompt  m  some  cases,  and  not  in  other  cases, 
to  the  use  of  a  common  appellative,  are  still 
in  kind,  as  mere  feelings  or  relation,  the  same, 
«t  hetherthe  general  term  for  expiessing  them 


be  invented  or  not;  and  fediqgs  which 
Be  as  much  when  no  name  is  giren  at 
when  a  name  is  given,  cannot  sordy  be  de- 
pendent on  names  that  do  not  exist  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  at  all,  and  that, 
when  thej  are  formed,  exist  only  after  these 
very  feelings  whkdi  they  are  invented  to  ez- 


If  our  mind  be  capable  of  feeling  resem- 
bUmce  it  must  be  capable  of  general  notions, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  this 
very  feeling ;  for  we  surely  cannot  perceive 
objects  to  resemble  each  other,  without  per- 
ceiving them  to  resemble  each  other  in  cer- 
tain  respects  rather  than  in  others ;  and  this 
very  notion  of  the  respects  in  which  they  are 
similar,  is  sU  that  is  meant  by  the  geneni 
relative  feeling. 

The  dreumstanoes  in  which  all  individual 
men  agree  form  mv  genersl  notion  of  msn,  or 
When  I  use  the  term  man,  I 


human  nature, 
empfey  it  to  express 


in  whom 


every  being  ; 
these  circumstsnces  are  to  be  found, — that  is 
to  swjT,  every  being  who  excites,  when  conad- 
ered  together  wiui  the  otiier  beings  whom  I 
have  before  learned  to  rankas  man,  thesame 
relative  feelmg  of  resemblance.  When  I 
hear  the  term  man,  these  general  dreum- 
stanoes of  agreement  occur  to  me  vaguelj, 
perhaps,  and  indistinctly,  but  probabl|^  as 
distinctiy  as  the  conception  of  the  individual 
John  or  William,  which  recurs  when  I  heei 
one  of  those  names. 

Indeed,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
exact  meaning  of  our  general  terms  is  mudi 
more  distinctfy  conceived  by  us  than  that  of 
our  particular  terms, — that  we  have  a  fiir 
dearer  notion  of  a  line,  for  example^  than  of 
an  indi  or  three-fourths  of  an  indi,---of  rec- 
tilmear  angles  m  general,  as  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  any  two  straiaht  lines  in  any  di- 
rection, than  of  an  angle  of  sixtr-five  de- 
grees, for  whidi  one  particdar  mdination  of 
the  meeting  lines  is  abaolutdy  necessary,  and 
an  indinatioo,  whidi  only  the  nicest  mea- 
surement can  discriminate,  from  that  which 
forms  an  angle  of  sixty-four  or  of  sixty-six. 
The  ^ersl  term,  it  is  evident,  in  proportioo 
as  it  IS  more  and  more  general,  involves  the 
consideration  of  fewer  particukrs,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  confused ;  while  the  particu- 
lar term  must  mvolve  all  the  particidarB  in- 
cluded in  the  general  one,  with  many  more 
that  distinguish  the  spedesorthe  individual 
and  that  are  difficult  themsdves  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, in  consequence  of  the  fiuntness 
of  the  limits  in  which  they  shadow  into  esch 
other.  To  this  it  is  owhig  that  the  sdences, 
which  are  most  stricdy  demonstrative ;  thst 
is  to  say,  the  sdences  in  which  our  notions 
are  the  dearest,  are  not  those  which  relate  to 
particdar  objects,  and  which,  oonsequentlyf 
mvolve  particular  conceptions  and  particular 
terms  but  theedences  of  number  and  quanti- 
ty, in  which  every  term  ia  a  general  one, 
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and  every  notion,  therefore,  which  it  ex- 
presses, generaL 

With  each  advance  in  generalizing,  the 
general  notion,  or  the  feeling  of  reseip^^knce 
in  certain  circunistaaoea,  becomes  different, 
because  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  general  resemblance  should 
be  felt,  are  fewer,  and  common,  therefore,  to 
a  greater  number  of  objects;  the  general 
term  being,  in  every  stage,  i^yplicable  to  the 
whole  number  of  objects,  as  exciting,  when 
considered  together,  that  relative  feeling  of 
siniilaritj,  the  suggestmg  of  which  is  all  that 
constitutes  the  variety,  species,  genus,  order, 
or  dass. 

The  ^vords  John,  man,  ammal,  subtttmce, 
in  the  progressive  scale  of  generalization,  are 
words  which  I  understand,  and  none  of 
which  I  feel  to  be  exactly  synonymous  with 
the  others,  but  to  express  either  less  or  more, 
so  as  to  admit  progressively  of  wider  appli- 
cations than  could  be  allowed  at  a  lower 
point  of  the  scale.  Since  they  are  felt,  then, 
not  to  be  exactly  synonymous,  eadi  term,  if 
it  be  understood  at  all,  must  excite  in  die 
mind  a  different  feeling  of  some  sort  or 
other,  and  this  different  state  of  mind  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  notion  of  agreement  in 
certain  circumstances,  more  or  fewer,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  generalization. 

If,  then,  the  generalizing  process  be,  first, 
the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more 
objects, — 26!ty,  The  relative  feeling  of  their 
resemblance  in  certain  respects, — 3dly,  The 
'iesignation  of  these  circumstances  of  resem- 
blance,  by  an  appropriate  name, — the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists,  whidi  indodes  only 
two  of  these  stages, — the  perception  of  par- 
ticular objects,  uid  the  invention  of  general 
terms,  must  be  fiilse,  as  excluding  that  rela- 
tive suggestion  of  resemblance  in  certain  re- 
spects, which  is  the  second  and  most  impor- 
tant step  of  the  process ;  sbice  it  is  this  in- 
termediate feeling  alone  that  leads  to  the  use 
of  the  term,  which  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  limit  to  any  «et  of  objects. 
Accordingly,  we  found  that,  in  their  impos- 
sibili^  of  accounting,  on  their  own -princi- 
ples, for  this  limitation, — ^whicfa  it  is  yet  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  exphun  in  some  man- 
ner or  other, — ^the  Nominalists,  to  expUun 
it,  uniformly  take  for  gnmted  the  existence 
of  those  voy  general  notions,  which  they  at 
the  same  time  profess  to  deny, — ^that,  while 
they  affirm,  tlut  we  have  no  notion  of  a 
kind,  species,  or  sort,  independently  of  the 
gen^  terms  which  denote  them,  they  speak 
of  our  ^fmlication  of  such  terms  only  to  ob- 
jects of  the  same  Und,  species,  or  sort ;  as 
if  we  truly  had  some  notions  of  these  gene- 
ral drcmnstances  of  agreement,  to  direct  us, 
— and  that  they  are  thus  very  &r  from  being 
Nominalists  in  the  spirit  of  their  argument, 
at  the  very  moment,  when  they  'are  Nomi- 
nalists m  assertion,— -strenuous  opposers  of 


those  very  general  feelings,  of  the  tmth  of 
which  they  avail  themselves,  in  their  very 
endeavour  to  disprove  them. 

I^  indeed,  it  were  the  name  which  formed 
the  dass,  and  not  that  previous  relative  feel- 
ing, or  general  notion  of  resemblance  of  some 
sort,  which  the  name  denotes,  then  might  any 
thing  be  dassed  with  any  thing,  and  classed 
with  equal  propriety.  All  which  would 
be  necessary,  would  be  merely  to  applj  the 
same  name  uniformly  to  the  same  objects ; 
and,  if  we  were  careful  to  do  this,  John  and 
a  triangle  might  as  well  be  classed  together, 
under  the  name  man  as  John  and  William. 
Why  does  the  one  of  those  arrangements  ap- 
pear to  us  more  philosophic  than  the  other? 
It  b  because  something  more  is  felt  by  us  to 
be  necessary  in  classification,  than  the  mere 
giving  of  a  name  at  random.  There  is,  in  the 
relative  suggestion  that  arises  on  our  very 
perception  or  conception  of  objects,  when 
we  consider  them  together,  a  reason  for  giv 
ing  the  generic  name  to  one  set  of  objects 
nSher  than  to  another, — the  name  of  man, 
for  instance,  to  John  and  William,  rather  than 
to  John  and  a  triangle.  This  reason  is  the 
feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  the  objects 
which  we  class, — that  general  notion  of  the 
relation  of  snnilarity  in  certain  respects,  which 
is  signified  by  the  general  term, — and  with- 
out whidi  relative  suggestion,  as  a  previous 
state  of  the  mind,  the  general  term  would 
as  little  have  been  invented,  as  the  names 
of  John  and  William  would  have  been  in- 
vented, if  there  had  been  no  perception  of 
any  individual  being  whatever  to  be  denoted 
by  them. 

That  we  have  general  relative  feelings  of 
the  resembhmces  of  objects,  and  that  our 
general  terms  are  significant  of  these,  and 
limited,  therefore,  to  the  particular  objects 
which  exdte  some  common  feeling  of  resem- 
blance, b  then,  I  concdve,  sufiidently  evi- 
dent ;  and  yet,  the  existence  of  such  general 
notions  is  not  merely  rejected  by  the  great- 
er number  of  philosophers,  but  the  a^ertion 
of  it  has  been  considered  as  a  subject  rather 
of  ridicule  than  of  any  serious  confutation,  as 
if  confutation  itsdf  would  have  been  too  great 
an  honour. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  some  in- 
cautious e:q>ression8  of  the  Conoeptualists, 
and  their  erroneous  analysis  and  classification 
of  the  general  fieding,  did  justify  in  part 
this  ridicule,  as  they  involved  an  appearance 
of  inconsistency  aiiid  contradiction,  which  a 
more  accmate  analysis  of  the  general  feding 
asserted,  and  a  very  slight  change  of  phra- 
seology and  arrangement  would  have  remov- 
ed. These  improprieties,  it  may  be  of  im- 
portance to  pomt  out  to  you,  as  furnishing, 
perhaps,  some  explanation  of  the  error  of 
New  Nominalism. 

The  use  of  the  word  idea  for  expressing 
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the  notion  or  feeling  of  leieniblMice,  waji»  in 
the  fint  place,  nnfoitanate.  1dm,  from  its 
etymological  sense,  and  its  common  appHoi- 
tion  to  me  eonoeptiona  of  external  objects, 
seems  almost,  in  itself,  to  imply  something 
which  can  be  indiridualifed,  aod  offered  to 
the  aenses.  The  general  idea,  therefore, 
which  we  are  said  to  form,  from  the  con- 
sidemtion  of  the  various  ways  in  which  two 
lines  can  meet  one  another,  seems  to  us,  as 
an  idiM,  to  be  something  which  we  must  he 
capable  of  representing  m  a  diagnm,  like  any 
.  of  the  particular  mnf^es  considered  by  us ; 
and  what  we  can  thus  image  in  a  diagram, 
must  evidently  be  particular ;  so  that,  if  we 
ascribe  to  it  properties  of  more  than  one  par- 
ticular angle,  our  reference  muat,  on  this  veiy 
account,  seem  to  involve  an  inconsistency  or 
multitude  of  inconsistencies.  The  general 
idea  of  an  angle,  therefore,  which  is  not  a 
right  angle,  nor  acute  nor  obetuse,  but  at 
once  all  of  these,  and  none  of  them,  is  to  our 
conception,  in  every  respect,  as  truly  absurd 
as  a  whole  whidi  is  less  than  a  part  of  itself^ 
or  a  square  of  which  the  angles  are  together 
equal  to  four  right  angles,  and  at  the  same 
time  equal  to  five  such  angles,  and  only  to 
three  or  two. 

Such  are  the  inconsistencies  that  must 
alwavs  seem  to  flow  from  the  use  of  the 
word  idea  in  this  case,  as  if  presenting  to  us 
a  particular  image  of  what  cannot  be  partico^ 
lar. 

The  same  remark  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  applied  to  the  useof  the  word  conception, 
whiok  also  seems  to  individualise  its  object ; 
and  which,  as  commonlv  employed  to  aigniiy 
some  fiunter  revival  of  a  past  feeling,  may 
lead,  and  has  led,  to  veir  mistaken  views  oif 
the  nature  of  our  genenu  notions.  In  these, 
according  to  the  process  described  by  me, 
there  is  nothmg  wnick  can  be  said  to  be  in 
any  respect  a  conception,  or  fainter  tran- 
script of  the  past ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  were 
to  invent  a  name  for  the  opinion  with  respect 
to  universals  which  I  hold,  it  would  not  be 
as  a  Conceptualist,  but  as  a  Notionist,  or 
Relationist,  that  I  sbouki  wish  to  be  classed. 
The  feeling  of  the  rebtion  of  similarity  is  no 
part  of  the  perception  or  conception  of  the 
sepaiate  objects  which  suggest  it.  It  is  a 
feelmg  of  a  cGfierent  spedea,  absolutely  new 
-»«  relation,  and  noUung  more;  and  the 
genenl  terra,  which  is  not  expressive  of  what 
can  strictly  be  termed  a  conception,  is  invent- 
ed only  to  express  all  that  multitude  of  ob- 
jects, which,  however  diferent  m  other  re- 
spects,  agree  in  exciting  one  common  feel- 
ing of  relation— 4he  relation  of  a  certain  sirni^ 
larity. 

The  phraae^  gmend  twikm,  which  is  that 
which  Ihave  prefened,  would  in  this  case 
have  been  fiir  more  appropriate,  and  would 
have  obviated  that  tendency  to  individual  re- 
presentation,  which  the  word  comctpnoa,  and 
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sequently,  aU  those  apparent  ii 
which  do  not  attend  the  notion  of  the  mere 
feeling  of  agreement  c(i  various  ob^rcts,  but 
arise  only  from  the  attempt  to  fonn  an  indi- 
vidual representation  of  what  is  in  itseH 
general,  and  therefore,  by  its  very  nature,  in- 
capable of  being  mdividuaUy  represented. 

Still  more  unfortunate,  Kowever,  than  the 
daasing  of  our  general  notions  widi  concep- 
tions or  ideaa,  was  a  veiba]  impropriety  tint 
may  at  first  seem  to  you  of  little  conse^ 
quenee,— -the  mere  use  of  the  indefinite  aiti- 
de,  in  a  case  in  whidi  certainly  it  oqght  not 
to  have  been  employed.  It  was  not  the 
mere  general  notion  oif  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  triangles,  but  the  general  idea  oft 
triangle^  of  which  writen  on  thie  branch  of 
mtellectoal  philosophy  have  been  accustom, 
ed  to  speak.  The  influence  of  this  impro- 
per use  of  the  artide  has  not  before  been  re- 
marked ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  tbe 
veiy  drcumstanoe  whidi  has  chiefly  tended 
to  produce  a  denkd  of  the  general  notion  it- 
selL  It  is  a  striking  lesson,  how  mudi  the 
progress  of  philosopny  may  be  retarded,  even 
by  the  slightest  inaccuracy  of  langnsge, 
which  leads  those  who  consider  the  doctrine 
without  due  attention  and  analysts,  to  aaen'be 
to  it  the  inconsiBtendes  which  are  not  in 
the  doctrine  itself,  and  thus  to  reject,  as  ab- 
surd, what,  in  another  fonn  of  expiessioA, 
would  perhaps  have  appeared  to  them  ahnoit 
self-evident. 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  girn 
you  of  the  generalizing  process,  aU  thst  is 
truly  genenl  is,  a  relation  that  is  felt  by  u& 
We  have  a  feding,  or  general  notion,  of  the 
drcurostanoes  of  agreement  of  many  individu 
al  objects,  but  not  a  notion  of  an  ofciject,  mut- 
iny at  once  all  the  qualities  of  the  individnal 
objects,  and  jet  exduding  every  qoafi^ 
which  distinguishes  each  from  eaoL  This 
would  truly  be  a  species  of  Realism  stifl 
more  absurd  than  the  old  sdiolaBtic  oniver- 
sal  it  parte  reU  The  genenl  idea  of  a  msB, 
who  IB  neither  dark  nor  fair,  tall  nor  short, 
fiit  nor  thm,  nor  of  any  degree  mtennediste 
between  these  extremes,  and  yet  is,  st  the 
same  time,  daric  and  fiur,  tall  and  shoft,  &t 
and  thin,  is  that  of  which  we  may  veiy  safe- 
ly deny  the  existence :  for  a  man  most  be 
particular,  and  must  therefore  have  psrticQr 
lar  qualities,  and  oertamly  cannot  faaiw  qw- 
lities  that  are  inconsistent.  But  a  dark  flra 
a  fiiir  man,  a  tall  and  a  short  man,  a  frt  hm 
a  thin  man,  all  agree  in  certain  ttspeett,  or, 
in  other  words,  exdte  in  us  a  certain  rela- 
tive feeling  or  notion  of  generd  resemblance ; 
sfaice,  without  a  feelnig  of  this  kind,  we  never 
should  have  thought  of  chMsing  them  to> 
gether  under  one  generd  tenn.  We  hare 
not  a  generd  idea  of  a  man,  but  we  are  iin- 
pressed  with  a  certain  common  relation  <« 
j  dmilaritj  of  dl  the  individuds,  whom,  on 
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that  account,  and  on  that  account  alone,  we 
rank  together  under  the  common  appellation 
of  men. 

A  general  idea  of  a  man  is,  then,  it  will 
be  aliowed,  an  unfortunate,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  an  absurd  expression.  But 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  expression  does  not 
render  it  less  absurd  to  deny,  that  we  have 
any  genera)  notion  or  relative  feeling  what- 
ever of  the  circumstances  in  which  men 
agree — that  general  notion  which  preceded 
the  invendon  of  the  general  terra  man,  and 
without  which  the  general  term  would  be 
absolutely  incapable  of  being  limited  or  ap- 
plied to  one  set  of  objects  more  than  to  ano- 
ther. Yet  all  the  valuable  remarks  of  Mr. 
l^cke,  on  this  subject,  have  been  neglected 
or  forgotten;  while  one  passage  has  been 
well  remembered,  and  oftoi  quoted,  because 
nothmg  is  so  well  remembered  as  the  ridicu- 
lous. The  passage,  indeed,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  abundantly  ridiculous;  but  what 
is  ridiculous  in  it  arises,  very  evidently,  from 
the  source  which  I  have  pointed  ou^  and 
not  from  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  a  general 
feeling,  of  some  sort,  corresponding  with 
ever^  general  term  that  is  not  absolutely  in- 
significant. 

**  Does  it  not  require  some  pmns  and  skill,** 
says  Mr.  Locke,  in  this  often-quoted  passage 
— "  Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  slull 
to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle,  (which 
is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehen- 
sive, and  difficult ;)  for  it  must  be  neither 
oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral, 
equicrural,  nor  scalenon ;  but  all  and  none 
of  these  at  once.  In  e9i»ct,  it  is  something 
imperfect  that  cannot  esst ;  an  idea,  where- 
in some  parts  of  several  different  and  incon- 
sistent ideas  are  put  together.'** 

Of  this  strange  description,  so  unworthy 
of  its  great  author,  and  I  may  iMid,  so  unworthy 
also  of  the  doctrine  which  he  supported,  the 
authors  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  have 
not  fiuled  to  avail  themselve^  converth^ 
Mr.  Locke*s  universal  triangle  mto  an  uni- 
versal lord  mayor. 

**  BilEtrtin  supposed  an  universal  man  to  be 
like  a  knight  of  a  shire,  or  a  buigess  of  a 
corporation,  that  rroresented  a  great  many 
individuals.  His  &ther  asked  him,  if  he 
could  not  frame  the  idea  of  an  univex«al  lord 
°»7or?  yiarfm  told  hhn,  that,  never  ha. 
^"ing  seen  but  one  lord  mayor,  the  idea  of 
that  lord  mayor  always  returned  to  his  mind; 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  to  abstract  a  k>rd 
mayor  from  his  fur-gown  and  gold  chain; 
^1  that  the  horse  he  saw  the  brd  mayor 
nde  upon  not  a  little  disturbed  his  imagbuu 
^pn.  On  the  other  hand,  Crambe,  to  show 
°j">self  of  a  more  penetrating  genius,  swore 
™at  he  could  frame  a  conception  of  a  lord 
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mayor,  not  onl  jr  without  his  horse,  gown,  and 
gold  chain,  but  even  without  stature,  feature, 
cobur,  hands,  head,  feet,  or  any  body,  which  he 
supposed  was  the  abstract  of  a  lord  mayor.  **! 

This  abstract  of  a  lord  mayor,  though  it 
may  be  more  ludicrous,  is  not  more  absurd, 
than  Locke*s  abstract  of  a  triangle ;  for  a 
triangle  must  be  particular,  and  mus^  there- 
fore, be  equilateral,  equiannJ,  or  scalene. 
It  would  have  been  veiV  different,  if  he  had 
stated  merely,  that  all  triangles,  whether 
equilateral,  equicrural,  or  scalene,  are  felt  by 
us  to  agree  in  certain  respectSr--that  they 
are  not  felt  by  us  to  have  this  gfrneral  resem- 
blance, becaUBe  we  have  ]»eviottsly  classed 
them  together;  but  that  we  have  cbned  them 
toother,  because  we  have  previously  felt 
this  general  resemblance, — that  the  general 
notk>n,  therefore,  cannot  have  depended  for 
its  origin  on  the  name  which  foOows  it^— 
and  tmkt  it  is  this  general  notion  or  feeHng  of 
resemblance,  of  which  the  general  term  is 
truly  significant,  the  term  being  considered 
by  us  as  fiurly  applicable  to  every  olirject 
which  excites  the  same  rdative  feeling* 
This,  it  is  evident,  from  his  whole  reason- 
ing, was  fundamentally,  or  neariy  the  opinion 
of  Locke  himself,  who  was  led  into  the  error 
of  his  very  struige  description,  merely  by 
conceiving,  that  a  general  notion  of  the  com.* 
mon  drcumstances  and  properties  of  triangles 
was  8  conception,  or  a  general  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle. 

But,  whether  this  Iras  or  was  not  the 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  process  whidi  I 
have  described  is  not  the  less  just.  We  per- 
ceive two  or  more  objects— :we  have  a  feel- 
hig  or  general  notion,  of  their  resemblance 
In  certain  respects — and»  in  consequence 
of  this  general  notion,  we  invent  the  general 
term>  and  Kmit  it  to  such  objects  as  eortes* 
pond  with  die  notion  previouslv  existing,—* 
that  to  to  iay,  we  limit  it  to  ofarjeets  which 
agree  m  excrang  this  relative  suggestfon.  It 
is  hence  the  very  nature  of  our  general  no* 
tion  not  to  be  particular ;  for  who  can  paint 
or  particuhtfise  a  mere  relation  ?  It  is  the 
feeling  of  resembfamoe  which  constitutes  it— 
not  the  directs  themselves  which  are  felt  to 
be  similar;  and  to  require,  therefrwe,  that 
our  mental  notion  of  the  common  properties 
of  triangles,  scalene,  equihteral,  aadisoscele^ 
should  itsdf  be  a  triangle,  equilateral,  isos. 
oeles,  or  scalene,  is  not  more  philosophic^ 
or,  I  may  say,  not  even  less  absurd,  than  it 
would  be  to  require  of  us  a  visual  (lelineation 
of  a  sound  or  a  smell,  and  to  deny  that  we 
have  any  sensations  of  mek)dy  and  odour  be- 
cause we  cannot  represent  toese  in  pkturesi 
to  the  eye. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  it  is  only  for 
a  small  number  of  the  resembkmces  wmch 
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we  perceive  in  oligectSy  that  we  have  invented 
general  terms.  The  general  term,  therefore, 
Sir  firom  being  essential  to  the  generalization, 
18  only  a  recordof  a  generalization  previous- 
ly made.  It  marks  what  we  have  felt,  and 
enables  us  to  refer,  with  exactness,  to  this 
past  feeling. 

When  I  speak  of  our  invention  of  a  gene- 
ral term,  however,  I  speak  of  what  we  do,  in 
the  present  mature  state  of  our  language,  not 
of  'moit  was  likely  to  take  place  in  the  early 
generalizations  of  savage  life ;  for  there  seems 
to  me  very  little  reason  to  doubt  the  justness 
of  that  theory  of  appellatives,  which  is  hinted, 
indeed,  in  some  earlier  writers,  but  has  been 
particularly  maintained  by  CondiUac  and  Dr. 
Smith, — a  theory  which  supposes  the  words, 
now  used  as  appellatives  to  have  been  origi- 
nally the  proper  names  of  individual  objects, 
extended  to  the  objects  that  were  perceived 
to  be  similar  to  those  to  which  the  name  had 
primarily  been  given.  The  theory  is  stated 
with  great  force  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  ingeni- 
ous dissertation  appended  to  his  J%eory 
of  Moral  Sentmenta^  It  would  be  injus- 
tice to  his  opinion,  to  attempt  to  ex- 
press it  in  any  words  but  his  own. 

<^  The  assignation  of  particular  names,  to 
denote  particidar  objects,  that  is,  the  insti- 
tution of  nouns  substantive,  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  language.  Two  savages,  who  had 
never  been  taught  to  speak,  but  had  been 
bred  up  remote  from  the  societies  of  men, 
would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  language 
by  which  they  would  endeavour  to  make 
their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to  each  other, 
by  uttering  certain  sounds,  whenever  they 
meant  to  denote  certain  objects.  Those  ob- 
jects only  which  were  most  familiar  to  them, 
and  which  they  had  most  frequent  occasion 
to  mention,  would  have  particular  names  as- 
signed to  them.  The  particular  cave  whose 
covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather, 
the  particular  tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their 
hunger,  the  particular  fountain  whose  water 
allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  be  denominat- 
ed by  the  words  cave,  tree,  fountain,  or  bv 
whatever  other  appellations  they  might  think 
proper,  in  that  primitive  jaigon,  to  mark 
them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged 
experience  of  these  savages  had  led  them  to 
observe,  and  their  necessary  occasions  ob- 
liged them  to  make  mention  of  other  caves, 
and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  they 
would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  those 
new  objects  the  same  name  by  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  express  the  similar 
object  they  were  first  acquainted  with.  The 
new  objects  had  none  of  them  any  name  of 
its  own,  but  each  of  them  exactly  resembled 
another  object  which  had  such  an  appellation. 
Jt  was  impossible  that  those  savages  could 
behold  the  new  objects  without  recollecting 


the  old  ones ;  and  the  name  of  the  old  < 
to  which  the  new  bore  so  close  a  re 
blance.  When  they  had  occasion,  therefore, 
to  mendon,  or  to  point  out  to  eadi  other, 
any  of  the  new  objects,  they  would  naturally 
utter  the  name  of  the  correspondent  old  one, 
of  which  the  idea  could  not  fiail,  at  that  in- 
stant, to  present  itself  to  their  memory  in  the 
strongest  and  livc^est  mann^.  And  thuf;, 
those  words,  which  were  originally  the  pro- 
per names  of  individuals,  would  each  of  tliem 
insensibly  become  the  common  name  of  a 
multitude.  A  child  that  is  just  learning  to 
speak,  calls  every  person  who  comes  to  the 
house  its  papa,  or  ks  mamma ;  and  thus  be- 
stows upon  the  whole  species  those  names 
which  it  had  been  taught  to  apply  to  two  in- 
dividuals. I  have  known  a  clown  who  did 
not  know  the  proper  name  of  the  river  which 
ran  by  his  own  door.  It  was  the  river,  he 
said,  and  he  never  heard  any  other  name  for 
it.  His  experience,  it  seems,  had  not  led 
him  to  observe  any  other  river.  The  gene- 
ral word  river,  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident, 
in  his  acceptance  of  it,  a  proper  name,  sig- 
nifying an  individual  object.  If  this  person 
had  been  parried  to  pother  river,  would  he 
not  readily  have  called  it  a  river?  Could 
we  suppose  any  person  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know 
the  general  word  river,  but  to  be  acquainted 
only  with  the  particular  word  Thames,  if  he 
was  brought  to  any  other  river,  would  he 
not  readily  call  it  a  Thames  ?  This,  in  re- 
ality, is  no  more  than  what  they,  who  are 
weU  acquainted  with  the  general  word,  are 
very  apt  to  do.  An  Englishman,  describing 
any  great  river  whidi  he  may  have  seen  in 
some  foreign  country,  naturally  says,  that  it 
is  anodier  Thames.  The  Spaniards,  when 
they  first  arrive^  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
and  observed  th^  wealth,  populousness,  and 
habitations  of  that  fine  country,  so  much  su- 
perior to  the  savage  nations  which  they  had 
been  visiting  for  some  time  before,  cried  out, 
that  it  was  another  Spain.  Hence  it  was 
called  New  Spain,  and  this  name  has  stuck 
to  that  unfortunate  country  ever  since.  We 
say,  in  the  same  manner,  of  a  hero,  that  he 
is  an  Alexander;  of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a 
Cicero ;  of  a  philosopher,  that  he  is  a  New- 
ton. This  way  of  speakings  which  the  gram* 
marians  called  an  Antonoroasia,  and  which 
is  still  extremely  comipon,  though  now  not 
at  all  necessary,  demonstrates  how  much 
mankind  are  naturally  dispoaed  to  give  to 
one  object  the  name  of  any  other  ^hiii  near- 
ly  resembles  it,  and  thus  to  denominate  a 
multitude  by  what  originally  was  intended  to 
express  an  individual 

**  It  is  this  ai^cation  of  the  name  of  an 
individual  to  a  great  multitude  of  objects, 
whose  resemblance  naturally  recals  the  idea 
of  that  individual,-  and  of  the  name  which  ex- 
presses  it,  that  seems  originally  to  have  giv- 
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en  occasion  to  the  fonnation  of  those  classes 
and  assortments,  which,  in  the  schools,  are 
called  geneia  and  species.*** 

Th^  the  first  designation  of  species  and 
genera,  hy  appellatives,  was  nothing  more 
than  this  ingenious  speculation  supposes  it 
to  have  been, — the  extension  of  mere  proper 
names  from  similar  objects  to  similar  ob- 
jects, I  have  very  little  doubt.  But  still,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  extension  was 
from  similar  objects  to  objects  felt  to  be  si- 
milar,— ^that,  before  the  extension,  therefore, 
there  must  have  been  a  general  notion  of  the 
circumstances  of  resemblance, — and  that, 
without  this  intermediate  feeling  of  his 
mind,  the  savage  would  as  little  have  thought 
of  callii^  one  tree  by  the  name  which  he 
had  previously  given  to  another  tree,  as  he 
would  have  thought  of  extending  this  name 
to  the  cave  which  sheltered  him,  or  the 
fountain  at  which  he  quenched  his  thirst. 
In  short,  whatever  our  theory  of  the  origin 
of  general  terms  may  be,  it  either  must  take 
for  gpnted  the  previous  existence  of  general 
relative  notions,  corresponding  with  them, 
or  it  must  suppose  that  the  terms  were  in- 
vented at  random,  without  any  reason  what- 
ever, to  guide  us  in  our  application  or  limit- 
ation of  them.  To  state  any  reason  of  this 
kind,  is  to  state  some  general  resemblance 
that  is  felt  by  us,  and  consequently  some  no- 
tion of  general  circumstances  of  resem- 
blance, \niich  must  be  independent  of  the 
general  term,  because  it  is  prior  to  it.  This, 
which  the  Nominalist  on  reflection,  I  should 
conceive,  must  admit,  is  all  for  which  the 
Conceptualist  contends,  or,  at  least,  is  all 
for  wluch  I  contend,  in  that  view  of  the 
generalizing  process  which  I  have  given  vou. 
The  decision  of  the  controversy  might, 
indeed,  as  I  have  now  said,  be  very  sitfely 
trusted  to  the  Nominalist  himself,  if  he  would 
only  put  a  single  question  to  his  own  mind, 
and  reflect  for  a  few  moments  before  giving 
an  answer.  Why  do  I  dass  together  cer- 
tain objects,  and  exclude  certain  others  from 
the  class  which  I  have  formed?  He  must 
say,  either  that  he  classes  them  together  be- 
cause he  has  classed  them  together,  and  that 
he  excludes  the  others  because  he  excludes 
them,  which  is  surely  not  a  very  philosophic 
answer,  though  it  is  all  which  can  be  under- 
stood in  the  assertion,  that  it  is  the  name 
which  constitutes  as  well  as  defines  the  ge- 
nus ;  or  he  must  say,  that  there  is  some  rea- 
son winch  has  led  him  to  give  the  general 
name  to  certain  objects  and  not  to  certain 
others.  The  reason  for  which  the  name  is 
l^iven,  must,  of  course,  be  something  which 
IS  felt  pnor  to  the  giving  of  the  name,  and 
independent  of  it;  and   the  only  reason 
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whidi  can  be  conceived  is,  that  certain  ob* 
jects  have  a  resemblance  which  certain  other 
objects  do  not  partake,  and  that  the  general 
name  is  therefore  invented  to  express  the 
objects  which  agree  in  exciting  this  common 
notion  of  relation.  Before  the  name  was 
invented,  therefore,  there  must  have  been  a 
feeling  of  circumstances  of  resemblance,  com- 
mon to  certain  individuals, — a  feeling,which  is 
neither  the  perception  that  precedes  it,  nor  the 
name  which  follows  it,  but  a  state  of  mind  in- 
tervening between  the  perception  of  the  se- 
parate objects,  and  the  verbal  designation  of 
them,  as  a  species  or  genus.  In  uiort,  it  is 
that  general  relative  suggestion,  or  general 
notion  of  resemblance,  on  which  we  must 
admit  our  classifications  to  be  founded, 
or  contend  that  they  are  founded  upon  no- 
thing. 

Sfaice  all  reas<niuig  implies  some  general- 
ization, the  Nominalist,  who  allows  nothing 
general  but  terms,  is,  of  course,  led,  or 
forced,  by  his  theory,  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  reasoning  of  any  Jdnd  without  die  aid  of 
general  terms ;  a  denial  which  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  boldest,  because  the  least  consist- 
ent with  the  observed  fiicts,  which  it  is  pos- 
sible either  for  dogmatism  or  scepticism  to 
make ;  as  if  the  infimt,  long  before  he  can 
be  supposed  to  have  acquired  any  knowledge 
of  terms,  did  not  form  his  little  reasonings 
on  the  subjects,  on  which  it  is  important  for 
him  to  reason,  as  accurately  probably  as  af- 
terwards ;  but,  at  least,  with  aU  the  accu- 
racy which  is  necessary  for  preserving  his. 
existence,  and  gratifying  his  lew  feeble  de- 
es. He  ha^  indeed,  even  then,  gone 
through  processes  which  are  admitted  to  in- 
volve the  finest  reasoning,  by  those  verv  phi- 
losophers who  deny  him  to  be  capable  of 
reasomng  at  alL  He  has  already  aucdated 
distances,  long  before  he  knew  tUe  use  of  a 
single  word  compressive  of  distance,  and  ac- 
commodated his  induction  to  those  general 
laws  of  matter,  of  which  he  knows  nothmg 
but  the  sinmle  facts,  and  his  expectation  that 
what  has  afforded  him  either  pain  or  pleasure 
will  continue  to  afford  him  pain  or  pleasure. 
What  laiijguage  does  the  in&nt  require,  to 
prevent  him  from  putting  his  finger  twice  in 
the  flame  of  that  candle  which  has  burned 
him  once  ?  or  to  persuade  him  to  stretch  his 
hand,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
optics,  to  that  ver^  pomt  at  which  some 
bright  trinket  is  ghttering  on  his  delighted 
eyes?  To  suppose  that  we  cannot  reason 
without  language,  seems  to  me,  mdeed,  al- 
most to  involve  the  same  inconsistency,  as 
to  say,  that  man  is  incapable  of  moving  his 
limbs  till  he  have  previously  walked  a 
mile. 

The  use  of  general  terms  is  not  to  enable 
man  to  reason,  but  to  enable  him  to  reason 
welL     They  fix  the  steps  of  oiu*  progress  i 
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tber  give  Qs  tbe  power  of  Kvmifiqg  oondrei, 
with  confldence,  of  our  own  past  rcMoniqgs, 
and  of  the  reMonings  of  odien ;  thej  do  not 
ebaofaiteiy  prevent  a  from  wwdering,  but 
thej  prevent  us  from  wnndering  verj  hr, 
and  are  mariu  of  direction  to  wUch  we  can 
retorn:  without  them  we  ihould  be  like  tn- 
vetten  journeying  on  an  immpnae  plain,  with- 
out n  trade,  rad  without  any  points  on  the 
aky  to  detorniine  whether  we  were  continu- 
mg  to  move  east  or  west,  or  north  or  south. 
We  should  still  be  moving,  indeed,  and  each 
step  would  be  n  prognas,  if  it  were  compaF- 
ed  merely  with  the  step  that  went  before. 
But  there  could  be  no  long  journey  onwards ; 
and,  after  years  of  wandering,  we  might,  per- 
haps,  return  to  the  Teiy  spot  from  which  we 
set  out,  without  even  so  much  knowledge  as 
to  have  the  slightest  guess  that  we  were 
again  where  we  had  beoi  bcfofe. 

To  drop  this  allegory,  however,  it  is  very 
evident  that,  though  we  should  be  owpable 
of  reasoning  even  widxNit  language  ot  any 
sort,  and  of  reasoning  sufficient  to  protect 
ounelvea  from  obvious  and  fiuniliar  causes 
of  injury,  our  reasoninga,  in  such  circum- 
stances, must  be  very  Umited,  and  as  little 
companble  to  the  reasoning  of  him  who  en- 
jovB  the  advsntage  of  all  the  nice  distinctions 
of  a  refined  knguage,  as  the  creeping  of  the 
diminutive  insect  to  the  soaring  or  the  eagle. 
Both  animals,  indeed,  are  capable  of  ad- 
vancing ;  but  the  one  passes  from  cloud  to 
doud  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  the  light- 
ning,  which  is  afterwards  to  Hash  from  them, 
and  the  odier  takes  half  a  day  to  move 
over  the  few  shrunk  fibres  of  a  withered 
lea!: 

What  must  be  the  arithmetic  of  that  peo- 
ple in  Sooth  America  of  whom  Condamme 
tells  us,  whose  whole  numcFRtion  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  three,  and  who  had  no  resource 
afterwards  but  to  point  first  to  their  finders 
and  then  to  their  hair !  What  the  reaaonmn 
of  arithmetic  would  be  to  such  a  people 
every  other  spedes  of  reaaonmg  would  be  to 
us,  if  our  general  vocabubry  bore  no  greater 
proportion  to  the  feelings  that  were  to  be  ex- 
uressed  by  it,  than  Hiis  ver^  limited  numeral 
vocabuhry,  to  all  the  poasible  combhiations 
of  numbers ! 

The  extent  of  error  into  which  we  shouhl 
be  likdy  to  fidi,  in  our  daasiflcatkms  and 
rsMonings  in  general,  if  our  hmguage  were 
of  this  very  imperfect  kind,  it'  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  us,  in  our  present  drcum- 
stanoes,  to  guess;  though  we  may  derive 
some  assistance,  in  our  estimadon  of  these 
possible  absurdities,  from  frets  of  which 
v^yagen  occnrionally  tell  us.  I  may  take, 
for  an  example,  a  fret  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  describhig  the  people  of  Wateeoo^ 
a  small  ishmd  on  which  he  lighted  in  his 
mage  from  New  Zealand  to  Sie  Friendly 
Idlands.  "  The  inhabitants^**  he  says,  <*  were 


afraid  to  come  near  our  oowa  and  hones^ 
nor  did  they  form  the  least  coneeptioD  ot 
their  nature.  But  the  sheep  and  goats  did 
not  surpass  the  limits  of  tlieir  idess ;  for 
they  gave  us  to  understand  that  they  knew 
them  to  be  birds.**  •«  It  will  appear  nther 
incredible,**  he  adds,  ''that  human  ignorance 
couU  ever  make  so  strange  n  mistske,  there 
not  bdng  the  most  distant  similitude  be- 
tween a  sheep  or  goat  and  any  winged  ani- 
maL  But  these  people  seemed  to  knowno- 
thing  of  the  existence  of  any  other  land  ani- 
mals besides  hogs,  dogs,  snd  birds.  Our 
sheep  and  goats,  they  could  see,  were  Jerj 
diflerent  creatures  firom  the  two  firet ;  and, 
therefore,  th^  infecred  that  they  nrast  be- 
long to  the  btter  dass,  in  which  they  knew 
that  there  is  n  considerable  variety  of  spedes." 
"  I  would  add,-  says  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
quotes  this  very  striking  fret,  together  with 
the  judicious  remark  of  Co^, — **  I  would 
add,  that  the  mistake  of  these  isknders  per- 
haps did  not  arise  from  their  considering  a 
sheep  or  goat  as  bearing  n  more  striking  re- 
semUance  to  a  bird  than  to  tbe  two  dssses 
of  quadrupeds  with  which  thej  were  ac- 
quainted, but  from  the  want  of  a  generic 
word,  such  as  quadniped,  comprdunding 
these  two  spedes ;  which  men  in  their  situ- 
ation would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  than  a 
person  who  had  seen  only  one  hidividoal  of 
eadi  spedes  would  think  of  an  i^>peUative  to 
express  both,  instead  of  applying  a  proper 
name  to  eadi.  In  consequence  of  the  va- 
ried of  birds,  it  appean  that  they  had  a  ge- 
neric name  comprehending  aD  of  them,  to 
which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  re- 
fer any  new  animal  they  met  with.*** 

The  obserrarion  of  Mr.  Stewart  widi  re- 
spect to  the  influence  of  a  generic  name  on 
this  seemmgly  very  strange  arrangement  of 
these  very  rude  soologists,  is  ingenious  and 
just  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in 
opposition  to  his  genend  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  appScation  of  the  generic  term, 
even  in  this  very  strange  manner,  is  a  proof, 
not  that  we  are  without  general  notions,  but 
that  we  truly  have  general  notions  that  are  in- 
dependent of  the  mere  terms  which  express 
them.  It  was  not  merely  because  they  had 
a  generic  term  that  they  extended  this  term 
to  die  unknown  sheep  and  goats,  but  be- 
cause the  sheep  and  goats  coincided,  in  some 
measure,  with  the  genend  notion  express^ 
by  the  general  term.  Of  this  the  most  soil- 
ing evidence  is  contained  in  tbe  veiy  state- 
ment of  Captain  Cook.  The  cows  and 
horses,  sheep  and  goats,  were  all  equsUyo^ 
known  to  the  islanders.  Why,  dien,  did 
they  not  dass  the  cows  and  hones  with  bi^ 
as  much  as  the  goats  and  sheep?  As  ^ 
as  the  mere  pooscscion  of  a  generic  word 
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could  bave  led  to  this  applieatioii— if  n  word 
alone  were  necesmry-^t  was  common  to  all 
the  new  casei  alflce.  When  all  theee  were 
equally  unknown,  there  most  have  been  some 
previoDs  genenl  notion  of  certain  cocmn* 
stances  of  resemblance  in  birds,  with  whidi 
the  goats  and  sheep  coincided  more  exactly 
than  the  cows  and  horses.  Nor  is  it  very 
difficult  to  guess  what  this  prerioos  notion 
wm:  The  bulk  of  the  different  animals 
must  have  led  to  the  distinction.  The 
winged  tribes  with  which  they  were  acquaint- 
ed, though  tfaey  mig^t  periiaps  approach, 
in  some  dight  degree,  to  the  stature  of  the 
smaller  quadrupeds,  could  hanre  no  resem- 
blance in  this  respect  to  the  horses  and 
cows.  A  bird,  in  their  mental  definition  of 
it,  was  certamly  a  living  thing,  of  certain  va- 
rious sizes  familiar  to  them,  and  not  a  dog 
or  a  hog.  A  sheep  or  a  goat  was  seen  ^ 
them  to  be  a  living  thing,  not  a  dog  nor  a 
hog,  and  of  a  size  that  implied  no  remarka- 
ble  opposition  to  that  involved  m  their  silent 
mental  definition  of  a  bird.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  classed  by  them  as  a  bird, 
with  as  mudi  accuracy  as  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  our  systematic  references,,  even  in 
the  present  improved  state  of  science  and  n»- 
tund  history, — ^m  that,  for  example,  which 
classes  and  ranlu,  under  one  word,  the  whale 
that  swims  with  the  man  that  waUcs ;  or,  to 
use  a  case  still  more  analogous,  even  the  ant 
that  creeps  with  the  gnat  that  fiiesr--«nd, 
with  equal  accuracy,  they  ezdnded  the  cows 
and  horses  that  did  not  coincide  with  the 
general  notion,  of  which  a  certain  resem- 
blance of  size  formed  an  essential  part 
The  extension  of  the  term  to  the  one  set  of 
quadrupeds,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
set,  must  lave  had  some  reason  ;  and  this 
reason,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  must  have 
been  some  general  feeJing  of  resemblance  of 
some  sort, — a  relative  suggestion,  intervening 
between  the  perception  of  the  animals  and 
the  application  of  the  term. 


LECTURE  XLVIIL 

ANALYSQU  OF  THX  FB0CE8S  OV  EEASOMIKO. 

Gentlemen,  my  hist  Lecture  brought  to 
a  conclusion  the  remarks  which  I  had  to 
ofier  on  that  verv  faiteresting  tribe  of  our  sog- 
gestions  of  rdation  which  constitute  the  feel- 
ings of  resemblance) — a  tribe,  on  the  exis- 
tence of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  chusifi- 
cation  depends,  and  in  a  great  measure  the 
whole  power  df  language,  as  an  instrument 
or  medram  either  of  distinct  thought  m  the 
mind  of  the  individual,  or  of  recq>rocal 
communication  of  thought  from  mind  to 
mind. 

The  examination  of  this  species  of  rehition 


led  us  into  one  of  the  most  memorable  con- 
trovernes  in  the  whole  science  of  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy ;  and  though  I  knew  well  that 
there  codd  be  no  reason  to  fear  your  adop- 
tion of  the  absurdities  of  Realism,  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy 
your  time  with  any  serious  confutation  of  that 
obsolete  hypothesis,  I  knew  also  too  well 
the  preyaihng  influence  of  the  opposite  error 
of  Nominalism,  and  the  hi^h  authorities  which 
sanction  it,  not  to  think  it  necessary  to  put 
yon  fully  on  your  giuurd  against  the  fiEdlacv  of 
this  system,  by  showing  you  how  incomplete 
it  is,  and,  thenefore,  how  unfit  to  be  adopted 
as  a  narrative  of  the  actual  Process  of  Ge- 
neralization. 

This  process  I  described,  as  involving^ 
not  two  stages  only,  as  the  Nominalists  con- 
tend, but  three.  In  the  first  place,  the  per- 
ception or  conception  of  the  two  or  umhs. 
external  objects,  or  the  conception  of  the- 
two  or  more  internal  fediogs  that  are  after- 
wards dassed  together ;  in  the  second  plaoe» 
the  feeling  or  general  relative  notion  of  the 
resemblance,  which  these  separate  objects 
bear  to  each  other,  in  certam  respects,  the 
relative  suggestion,  in  consequence  of  which 
alone  we  are  led  to  cbus  them  together ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  expression  of  this  felt 
general  resembbnce,  by  a  general  term,  as. 
significant  of  that  silent  mental  generaliza- 
rion  whidi  has  already  classed  them  toge- 
ther. Hie  mental  generalizing  may,  indeed, 
be  considered  as  complete»  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  generd  term;  the  term  being  of 
use,  only  as  fixing  and  recording,  or  convey- 
ing to  others  the  knowledge  of  that  general 
notion  or  feeling  of  resembkince  which 
preceded  the  first  use  of  the  general  word. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  I  exhi- 
bited to  you,— -as  simply  and  forcibly  as  the 
complex  nature  of  the  process  would  allow 
me,— the  doctrine  of  general  notions,  as  dis- 
tinct mmital  affections  of  a  peculiar  species, 
arising  from  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  perceive^  together  with  various 
other  relations,  the  relations  that  constitute 
the  resemblances  of  olrjects, — I  took  occa- 
sion  to  point  out  to  you  some  errors  of 
thought,  and  consequent  improprieties  of  ar-  .• 
rangement  and  expression,  on  the  part  of 
the  Conceptualists,  which  I  regarded  as  hav- 
ing had  the  chief  effect  in  preventing  the 
universal  and  ready  adoption  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  threefold  nature  of  the  process,  as 
consisting  m  perceptions,  relations,  and  ver- 
bal sjgnsy— «  doctrme,  which,  but  for  tlie  al- 
most universal  prevalence  of  the  opposite 
system  of  NomuMiUsm,  would  have  appear- 
ed to  me  to  stand  little  in  need  of  any  argu- 
ment in  its  support;  smce  the  feet  of  the 
extension  of  general  terms  only  to  certain 
objects,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  seem^  of 
itself,  sufficiently  to  show,  that  there  is  a 
certain  general  notion  of  resemblances — a  pe- . 
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caliar  state  of  mind, — ^inteirening  between 
the  primary  perceptions,  and  the  use  of  the 
general  term,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
measure  of  adjustment  of  the  particular  ob- 
jects,— ^that  are  arranged  in  the  same  class, 
if  they  agree  with  this  general  notion,  and 
excluded,  if  the^  do  not  agree  with  it.  An 
arrangement,  without  some  principle  of  re- 
semblance to  direct  the  order  in  which  ob- 
jects  are  placed,  seems  to  me  absolutely  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  an  arrangement,  and 
certainly  could  be  but  of  very  little  aid  to 
the  memory, — even  if  it  could  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  remember  divisions,  and  subdivi- 
sions, that  were  founded  upon  nothing.  The 
classifications,  which  our  dictionaries  form, 
according  to  tJie  mere  initial  sounds  of  words, 
— ^which  Dr.  Reid,  in  reference  to  worics  of 
this  kind,  calls  a  sort  of  modem  categories, 
*->would  be  far  more  philosophic,  than  a 
classification  which  implied  no  previous  no- 
tion of  resemblance  whatever.  "  Of  all  me- 
thods of  arrangement,'*  he  says,  **  the  most 
antiphilosophical  seems  to  be  the  invention 
of  this  age ; — I  mean  the  arranging  the  arts 
and  sciences  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias.  With 
these  authors  the  categories  are  A,  B,  C," 
&c.  Yet  these  literal  categories,  antiphilo- 
sophical as  they  certainly  would  be,  if  their 
authors  professed  to  give  them  as  a  scientific 
arrangement,  still  involve  a  resemblance  of 
some  sort,  however  insignificant  and  irrela- 
tive to  the  great  purposes  of  science.  Evenr 
other  arrangement  in  science  would  be  still 
more  unphilosophical,  because  involving  no 
relation  whatever,  i^  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Nominalist,  there  were  no  ge- 
neral notions, — ^no  relative  feelings  of  resem- 
blance,—independent  of  the  terms  of  classi- 
fication ;  but  objects  were  first  classed  to- 
gether, without  any  reason  for  being  so 
classed  together,  more  than  any  other  ob- 
jects, till  tihe  mere  general  term  of  the  classi- 
fication became  a  reason  for  itself;  as  if 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  were  not  called  ani- 
mals, because  they  were  previously  felt  to 
agree  in  certain  respects,  but  were  felt  to 
have  ibis  relation  of  agreement  in  certain 
respects,  because  they  had  previously  been 
comprehended  in  the  one  generic  term  anu 
maL 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  general 
terms  themselve^ — as  distinct  firom  Uie  ge- 
neral relative  feelings  which  they  express, — 
I  stated  to  jou  a  ^peculation  of  Gondillac 
and  Dr.  Smith,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  beautiful  specu- 
lations in  the  theoretical  history  of  language. 
Li  ascribing  it  to  these  distinguished  philoso- 
phers, however,  I  speak  of  it  only  as  it  is 
clearly  developed  by  them ;  for  there  are 
niany  hints  of  the  same  opinion  to  be  found 
in  works  of  an  earlier  date.  The  specula- 
tion to  which  I  allude,  is  that  which  sup- 


poses the  proper  names  of  individual  ob- 
jects to  have  become  appellatives  of  a  whole 
class,  by  extension .  from  similar  objects  to 
similar — ^the  principle,  which  could  not  fail 
to  operate  in  this  way,  being  a  prindple 
which  still  continues  to  operate  even  in  the 
common  phraseology  of  the  most  common 
minds, — ^though,  1^  rhetoricians,  whose  art 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  tiie  art  of  making 
common  things  mysterious,  it  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignify  of  a  figure  of  speech. 

The  brief  expression  or  result  of  the  feel- 
ing of  resemblance  is  a  general  term,— 4}u^ 
when  all  which  we  feel,  in  our  relative  sug- 
gestions of  resemblance,  or  in  any  oth^  ol 
our  relative  suggestions,  is  enunciated  in 
language,  it  is  termed  a  proposition,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  air  of  mystery  that  in- 
vests it  in  our  books  of  logic,  is  the  expres- 
sion of  this  common  feeling  of  relation,  and 
nothing  more.  The  word  amrnal,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  general  term,  expressive  of  a  par- 
ticular relation  of  resemblance  that  is  felt  by 
us.  A  horse  is  an  animal,  is  a  proposition, 
which  is  merely  a  brief  expression  of  this  felt 
resemblance  of  a  horse  to  various  other  crea- 
tures included  by  us  in  the  general  term.  It 
is  the  same  in  all  the  other  species  of  rela- 
tions which  we  are  capable  of  feeling.  In 
the  relation  of  position,  for  example,  when 
we  say  that  the  planet  Mercury  is  that  which 
is  next  to  the  sun,  our  mere  feeling  of  the  lo- 
cal relation^— that  particulfv*  relative  sugges- 
tion which  arises  on  the  consideration  of  the 
sun,  together  with  its  planetary  attendants, — 
by  this  expression  of  it  in  words,  becomes, 
what  is  termed  in  logic,  a  proposition.  Id 
the  relative  suggestion  of  degree,  to  say  that 
gold  is  heavier  than  copper ; — ^in  the  rdative 
suggestion  of  proportion,  to  say,  that  four  are 
to  twenty,  as  twenty  to  a  huncb:ed;>— in  the 
relative  suggestion  of  comprehension,  to  say, 
that  there  is  a  portion  of  heat  even  in  the 
coldest  snow,  is  to  state,  as  a  proposition, 
what,  in  the  mind  itself,  is  the  mere  feeling 
of  a  certain  relation.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  verbal  statement  of  the 
proposition  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
relative  suggestion,  or  feeling  of  relation, 
which  it  expresses,  but  amply  expresses  to 
others  a  relation  tiiat  must  have  been  fdt^ 
before  the  proposition  could  be  framed,— > 
that  it  is  not  the  word  amnud,  for  example, 
which  produces  the  feeling  of  the  general  re- 
semblimce  of  those  various  beings  which  we 
have  classed  together  under  that  term,— im» 
the  word  heavier,  which  makes  us  feel  the 
greater  pressure  of  a  piece  of  gold,  thao  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  copper, — ^but  uiose  feelings, 
previously  existing,  which  have  led  to  tiie 
verbal  proposition  that  expresses  to  others 
those  previous  feelings.  To  insist  on  a  dis- 
tinction so  obvious,  seems  to  me>  indeed,  al- 
most as  if  I  were  labouring  to  prove  what  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny. 
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But  if  you  reflect  on  the  influence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nommalists,  with  respect 
to  general  terms,  as  constituting  all  that  can 
be  said  to  be  general  in  reasoning;  you  will 
perceive  how  necessary  it  is,  that  you  should 
be  fully  impressed  with  the  priority  of  the  re- 
lative reeling  involved  in  each  proposition,  to 
the  proposition  which  expresses  it, — and  its 
consequent  independence  of  those  forms  of 
language  which  render  it  capable  of  bemg 
communicated  to  other  minds,  but  do  not 
alter  its  nature,  as  a  feeling  of  that  particu- 
lar mind  in  which  it  has  previously  arisen. 

The  proposition  being  only  an  expression 
of  a  retstiim  of  some  lund  or  other,  which 
has  been  previously  felt,  may,  of  course^  be 
as  various  as  the  species  of  relative  sugges- 
tions of  which  our  minds  are  susceptible. 
Hiere  mav  be,  as  we  have  seen,  propositions 
of  resemblance,  of  order,  of  degree,  of  pro- 
portion, of  comprehension;  to  whidi  last 
class,  indeed — ^that  dass  which  includes  all 
the  relations  of  a  whole  to  its  parts — ^the 
others,  as  I  have  already  remariced,  may,  by 
a  little  effort  of  subtilty,  be  reduced ;  since 
every  affirmative  proposition  enunciates  or 
predicates^to  use  the  technical  word — some 
quality  or  attribute  of  a  subject,  which  may 
be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  subject  itself,  or,  at  least,  of  our  complex 
notion  of  the  su^ect.  The  one  quality,  of 
which  we  speak,  is  comprehended  with  other 
qualities  in  that  general  aggregate  to  which 
we  state  it  to  belong. 

On  this  class  of  our  relative  suggestions, 
therefore, — ^that  which  involves  the  feeling  of 
the  rektion  of  the  parts  comprehended  to 
the  comprehending  whole, — ^it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  bestow  a  littie  fuller  illustration, 
that  you  may  understand  deariy  the  nature 
of  die  process  of  reasoning— that  most  im- 
portant of  all  our  mental  processes— whidi 
logicians  and  metaphysieians  have  contrived 
to  render  so  obscure,  but  which  is  in  itself 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  felt  relations 
of  this  particular  dass  m  the  instances  which 
I  selected  before,  of  a  house  and  its  apart- 
ments ;  a  tree  and  its  stems  and  foliage ;  a 
horse,  and  its  head,  and  limbs,  and  trunk. 
The  relation  which  I  have  termed  the  rela- 
tion  of  comprehension,  or  comjMchensiveness, 
is  so  very  obvious,  that  a  mere  alhision  to  it 
is  suffident,  without  any  commentary.  In 
these  cases,  the  parts,  which  together  form 
the  whole,  are  truly  substances  that  admit  of 
being  separated,  and  can  as  easily  be  con- 
ceived  to  exist  separately  as  together. 

But  substances  are  not  conceived  by  us, 
only  as  composed  of  certain  dementaiy  sub- 
stances,  which  constitute  them,  by  their  mere 
juxta-position,  in  apparent  contiguity,  and 
which  may  exist  apart,  after  division.  They 
are  also  conceived  by  us,  as  subjects  of 
quaUties,  whidi  coexist  in  them,  and  which 
cannot  exist  apart,  or,  in  other  words — ^for 


the  qualities  of  substances,  as  perceived  bv 
us,  are  nothing  more — ^they  are  capable  of  ai« 
fecting  us  as  sentient  beings,  directly  or  in* 
ditectrjr,  in  various  ways.  A  flake  of  snow, 
for  example,  is  composed  of  particles  of 
snow,  which  may  exist  separately ;  and  this 
composition  of  separate  partides  in  seeming 
coherence  is  one  species  of  tot^ity ;  but  the 
same  snow,  without  any  integral  division, 
may  be  considered  by  us  as  possessing  va- 
rious qualities,  that  is  to  ny,  is  capable  of 
ailecting  us  variously.  It  is  cold,  tnat  is  to 
say,  it  excites  in  us  a  sensation  of  chilliness ; 
— ^it  is  white,  that  is  to  say,  it  produces  m 
our  mind  a  peculiar  sensation  of  vision,  by 
the  light  which  it  reflects  to  us; — it  has 
weight — ^is  of  a  certain  crystalline  regularity 
of  flgure— -is  aoh  or  hard,  according  as  it  is 
more  or  less  compressed— liquefiable  at  a 
very  low  temperature — and  my  conception 
of  snow  is  of  that  permanent  subject  which 
affects  mv  senses  in  these  various  ways» 
The  conglomerated  flakes  in  a  snow-ball  are 
not  more  distinctly  parts  of  the  mass  itself, 
which  we  consider,  tnan  the  coldness,  white- 
ness, gravity,  regular  form,  softness  or  hard- 
ness, and  ready  fusibility,  are  felt  to  be 
parts  of  our  complex  notion  of  snow,  as  a 
substance. 

When  I  think  of  cases,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion is  of  a  substance  to  parts  that  are  them«. 
selves  substances — as  when  I  say,  that  a 
room  is  a  part  of  a  house,  or  that  a  tree  has 
branches — it  is  quite  evident  that  in  these 
very  simple  propositions  I  merdy  state  the 
relation  of  parts  to  a  comprehending  whole. 
But  is  the  statement  at  aU  different  in  kind, 
when  I  speak,  in  the  common  forms  of  a 
proposition,  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  when 
I  say,  for  example,  that  snow  is  white,  mail 
capable  of  reasoning,  the  wisest  of  mankind 
still  feUible  ?  Do  I  not  merely  state  one  of 
the  many  qualities,  comprehended  in  that  to- 
tality of  qualities,  which  constitutes  the  sub- 
ject as  known  to  me  ?  I  do  not  indeed  di- 
vide a  mass  into  integral  parts,  but  I  divide- 
a  complex  notion  into  its  p«rts,  or  at  least 
separate  from  that  complexity  a  quality 
which  I  fed  to  belong,  and  state  to  belong, 
to  that  whole  complex  notion  from  which  I 
Ittive  detached  it.  It  is  as  it  were  a  littb 
analysis  and  sjmthesis.  I  decompose,  and, 
in  expressing  verbally  to  others  the  mental 
decomposition  which  I  have  made,  I  com- 
bme  again  the  separated  dements  of  my 
tiiought — not,  indeed,  in  the  same  manner, 
for  the  analytic  process  is  as  different  as  mat- 
ter is  from  mind — ^but  with  the  same  feel- 
ing of  agreement  or  identity  which  rises  in 
the  mind  of  a  chemist  when  he  has  reduced 
to  one  mass  the  very  dements  into  which 
he  had  previously  transmuted  the  mass,  by 
some  one  of  the  analyses  of  his  wonderful 
art 

What,  then,  is  reasonmg— -which  ii  no* 
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thing  more  than  a  number  of  propositions, 
though  of  propositions  consecutive  in  a  cer- 
tain order — but  a  continued  series  of  ana- 
lytic operations  of  this  kind,  developing  the 
elements  of  our  thought  ?  bi  every  proposi- 
tion, that  which  is  affirmed  is  a  part  of  that 
of  which  it  is  affirmed,  and  the  proposition, 
however  technical  its  language  may  be,  ex- 
presses  only  the  single  feeling  of  this  rela- 
tion.. When  I  say  snow  is  white,  I  state 
one  of  the  many  feelings  which  constitute 
my  complex  notion  of  snow*  When  X  say 
man  is  rallible,  I  state  one  of  the  many  im- 
perfections which,  as  conceived  by  me,  to- 
gether with  many  better  qualities,  constitute 
my  complex  notion  of  man.  These  state- 
ments of  one  particular  relation  are  simple 
propcraitions,  in  each  of  which  a  certain  ana- 
lysis is  involved.  But,  when  I  reason,  or 
fuld  proposition  to  proposition  in  a  certain 
series,  I  merely  prosecute  my  analysis,  and 
prosecute  it  more  or  less  minutely,  accord- 
mg  to  the  length  of  the  ratiocination.  When 
I  say  man  is  fellible,  I  state  a  quality  involv- 
ed in  the  nature  of  man,  as  any  other  part 
of  an  aggregate  is  involved  in  any  other  com- 
prehending whole.  When  I  add,  he  may 
therefore  err,  eveii  when  he  thinks  himself 
least  exposed  to  error,  I  state  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  notion  of  his  fellibility.  When 
I  say,  he  therefore  must  not  expect  that  all 
men  will  think  as  he  does,  even  on  points 
which  appear  to  him  to  have  no  obscurity,  I 
state  that  which  is  involved  in  the  possibility 
of  his  and  their  erring  even  on  such  points. 
When  I  say,  that  he  therefore  should  not 
dare  to  pumsh  those  who  merely  differ  from 
him,  and  who  niay  be  right  even  in  differing 
from  him,  I  state  what  is  involved  in  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  expectation  that  all  men 
should  think  as  he  does.  And  when  I  say, 
that  any  particular  legisktive  act  of  intoler- 
ance is  as  unjust  as  it  is  absurd,  I  state  on- 
ly what  is  involved  in  the  impropriety  of  at- 
tempting to  punish  those  who  have  no  other 
guilt  than  that  of  differing  in  opinion  from 
others,  who  are  confessedly  of  a  nature  as 
&llible  as  their  own. 

In  all  this  reasoning,  though  composed  of 
many  propositions,  there  is  obviously  only  a 
progressive  anal3r8is,  with  a  feeling,  at  each 
step,  of  the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole, 
the  predicate  of  each  proposition  being  the 
subject  of  a  new  analysis  in  the  proposition 
.  which  follows  it  Man  is  fellible.  He  who 
Is  &]lible  may  err,  even  when  he  thinks  him- 
self least  eiq>osed  to  error.  He  who  may  be 
in  error,  even  when  he  thinks  himself  safest 
from  it,  ought  not  to  be  astonished  that 
others  should  think  differently  from  him, 
even  on  points  which  may  seem  to  him  per- 
fectly clear;  and  thus,  successively,  through 
the  whole  ratiocination,  the  predicate  be- 
comes in  its  turn  a  subject  of  new  analysis, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  last  proposition,  which 


Is  immediately  extended  backwaids  to  the 
primary  subject  of  analysis,-  man,^-as  in- 
volved in  that  which  is  itself  involved  in  that 
primary  complex  conception,  at  aggr^ate 
of  many  <|ualities.  There  are  minds,  per 
haps,  which,  merely  by  considering  man, 
and  opinion,  and  punishment,  would  disco- 
ver,  without  an  intervening  proposition,  that 
&llible  man  ought  not  to  set  hunself  up  in 
judj^ent  as  a  punisher  of  the  speculative 
errors  of  fallible  man ;  there  are  others,  per- 
haps, who  might  not  perceive  the  conclusion, 
without  tlie  whole  series  (rf  propositions  en- 
umerated, though  the  conclusion  is  involved, 
as  an  element,  in  the  first  proi>osition, — 
man  is  fallible ;  and  according  as  the  parti- 
cular intellect  is  more  or  less  acute^  more 
or  fewer  of  the  intervening  propositions  will 
be  necessary. 

In  every  such  case  of  continued  intellectu- 
al analysis,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel 
when  we  have  arrived  at  the  condusicm,  that 
the  last  proposition  is  as  truly  contained  in 
the  first  as  any  of  the  intervening  proposi- 
tions, though  It  is  not  seen  by  us,  till  exhi- 
bited, as  it  were,  in  its  elementary  state,  by 
the  repetition  of  analysis  after  analysis.  It 
is,  in  this  respect,  precisely  like  the  decom- 
positions  of  chemical  analysis,  which  are 
constantly  showing  us  something  new,  in  the 
very  substances  which  we  carry  about  with 
us,  or  in  those  which  are  every  moment  be- 
fore our  eyes.  The  air,  for  example,  after 
being  long  considered  as  simple,  in  the  sense 
in  which  chemists  use  that  term,  is  after- 
wards shown  to  be  composed  of  different 
gaseous  fluids ;  nor  are  even  these  regarded 
as  simple,  but  each  is  believed  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  certain  base  aJEid  the  matter  of 
neat ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  or  even 
to  guess,  what  future  analyses  may  be  made 
even  of  these  elements.  Yet  me  atmos- 
phere, now  considered  as  compound,  is,  in 
kind,  the  same  air  which  was  continiudly 
flowing  around  the  earth  before  this  analy 
sis ;  and,  in  the  mere  animal  function  of  re- 
spiration, all  mankind  had,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  their  infant  breath,  been  incessantly 
employed  in  separating,  into  its  constituent 
parts,  the  very  substance  which  th^  consi^ 
dered  as  incapable  of  division.  The  last, 
chemist,  whose  labours,  when  this  scene  of 
earthly  things  is  to  perish,  are  to  close  the 
long  toils  of  his  predecessors,  will  perhaps 
regard  scarcely  a  single  substance  in  nature 
in  the  same  light  in  which  we  now  r^^ard 
it ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  same  ter- 
restrial objects,  which  now  meet  our  eyes, 
must  continually  have  been  present  to  his 
sight; — ^the  same  seasons  presenting  the 
same  herbage  and  flowers  and  firuits  to  the 
same  races  of  animals, — to  which,  indeed, 
he  may  have  given  different  names,  or  may 
have  detected  in  them  new  elements,  or  pro- 
portions of  elements,  but  of  which  all  his 
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ammgements  and  analyges  are  incapable  of 
altering  the  nature. 

In  the  truths  of  reasoning,  which  a  pro- 
found and  penetrating  genius  is  able  in  like 
manner  to  exhibit  to  us,  we  perceive  a  simi- 
lar analysis,  which  presents  to  us,  as  it  were, 
the  elements  of  our  own  former  conceptions; 
nncB  the  very  reasoning,  if  it  be  at  all  intel- 
igible,  must  begin  with  some  conception  al- 
eady  familiar  to  us  in  which  it  asserts  some- 
hing  to  be  contained,  and  proceeds  only  by 
racing  similar  relations.     A  new  truth,  of 
his  kind,  is  not  so  much  added  to  us,  there- 
9re,  as  evolved  from  the  primary  tnith  al- 
3ady  familiar ;  it  is  not  as  if  new  objects 
ere  presented  to  u.s,  to  be  seen,  but  as  if 
ur  intellectual  senses — ^if  I  ma^  venture  to 
;e  that  expression — ^were  qwckened  and 
indered  more  acute,  so  as  to  perceive  dear- 
what  we  saw  dimly,  or  not  even  dimly  he- 
re, though  we  mig^t  have  seen  it  as  now, 
we  had  not  been  too  dull  of  vision  to  per- 
ive  what  was  in  pur  very  hands.      The 
iths,  at  which  we  arrive,  by  repeated  in< 
lectual  analysis,  may  be  said  to  resemble 
;  premature  plant,. which  is  to  be  found 
;losed  in  that  which  is  itself  inclosed  in 
;  butt)  or  seed  which  we  dissect.     We 
ist  carry  on  our  dissection,  more  and  more 
nutely,  to  arrive  at  each  new  germ ;  but 
do  arrive  at  one  after  the  other,  and  when 
'  dissection  is  obliged  to  stop,  we  have 
son  to  suppose,  that  still  finer  instruments, 
i  still  finer  eyes,  might  prosecute  the  dis- 
ery  almost  to  infinity.     It  is  the  same  in 
discovery  of  the  truths  of  reasoning. 
e  stage  at  which  one  inquirer  stops,  is  not 
limit  of  analysis,  in  reference  to  the  ob- 
,  but  the  limit  of  the  analytic  power  of 
individuaL     Inquirer  after  inquirer  dis- 
jrs  truths  which  were  involved  in  truths 
lerly  admitted  by  us,  without  our  bemg 
to  perceive  what  was  comprehended  in 
admission.     It  is  not  absolutely  absurd 
ippose,  that  whole  sciences  may  be  con- 
^d  in  proposition^  that  now  seem  to  us 
mple   as  scarcely  to  be  susceptible  of 
ler  analysis,  but  which  hereafter,  when 
loped  by  some  more  poietrating  genius, 
without  any  change  in  external  nature, 
mt  to  man  a  new  field  of  wonder  and  of 
a-.      Of  the  possibility  of  this,  the  ma- 
atical  sciences  furnish  a  most  striking 
pie.       The  rudest  peasant  may  be  said 
ve  in  his  mind  all,  or  nearly  all,  tiiose 
tiy  notions,  of  which  the  sublimest  de- 
tritions of  the  relations  of  number  and 
itjr    are  the  mere  development.     He 
L  be  astonished,  indeed,  if  he  could  be 
to  understand,  that  on  notions,  which 
r    to   him  of  so  very  trifling  import, 
>een  £omided  some  of  the  proudest  mo- 
lts of  the  intellectual  achievements  of 
iMiS.  that,  among  the  names  to  which 
untry   and  the  world  look  with  the 


highest  veneration,  are  the  names  of  those 
whose  life  has  been  occupied  in  littie  more 
then  in  tracing  aU  the  forms  of  which  those 
few  conceptions,  which  exist  in  his  mind  as 
much  as  in  theirs,  are  susceptible.  What 
geometry  and  arithmetic  are  to  his  rude  no- 
tions of  numbers,  and  magnitudes,  and  pro- 
portions, some  other  sciences  unknown  to 
us,  indeed,  at  present,  but  not  more  un- 
known to  us  than  geometry  and  arithmetic 
are  now  to  him,  may  be,  in  relation  to  con- 
ceptions which  exist,  and  perhaps  have  long 
existed  in  our  mind,  but  which  we  have  not 
yet  evolved  into  any  of  their  important  ele- 
ments. As  man  is  quicker  or  slower  m  this 
internal  ani^ysis,  theprogress  of  all  that  phi- 
losophy which  depends  on  mere  reasoning  is 
more  or  less  rapid.  There  may  be  races  of 
beings,  or  at  least  we  can  conceive  races  of 
beings  whose  senses  would  enable  them  to 
pereieive  the  ultimate  embryo  plant,  inclosed 
in  its  innumerable  series  of  preceding  germs; 
and  there  may,  perhaps,  be  created  powers 
of  some  high  order,  as  we  know  that  there  is 
one  Eternal  Power,  able  to  feel,  in  a  single 
comprehensive  thought,  all  those  truths,  of 
which  the  generations  of  mankind  are  able, 
by  successive  analyses,  to  discover  only  a 
few,  that  are,  perhaps,  to  the  great  truths 
whidi  they  contain,  only  as  the  flower  which 
is  blossoming  before  us  is  to  that  infinity 
of  future  blossoms  enveloped  in  it;  with 
which,  in  ever  renovated  beauty,  it  is  to  a- 
dom  the  summers  of  other  ages. 

"  Lo  I  on  each  seed,  within  its  dender  rhind,    . 
Lifers  golden  threads  in  endless  drcles  wind  t 
Man  within  mate  the  lucid  wetM  are  roll'd. 
And,  as  they  bunt,  the  living  flame  unf<dd. 
The  pulpy  acom.  ere  it  swelu,  contains 
The  oars  vast  branches  in  its  milky  veins. 
Each  xavel'd  bud,  fine  film,  and  fibre-line. 
Traced  with  nice  pencU  on  the  small  design. 
The  young  Narcissus,  in  its  bulb  compreas'd, 
Cxadles  a  second  nestling  on  its  breast. 
In  whose  fine  arms  a  younger  embrycm  lies. 
Folds  its  thin  leaves,  and  shuts  its  floret-eyes  ( 
Grain  within  gnun  suooesrive  harvests  dwell. 
And  boundless  forests  slumber  in  asheU."* 

Such,  too,  perhaps,  are  the  boundless 
truths  tiiat  may  be  slumbering  in  a  single 
comprehensive  relation  at  present  felt  by  us. 
The  evolutions  of  thought,  however,  in  our 
processes  of  reasoning,  though  in  one  res« 
pect  they  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  evo- 
lution 01  organic  germs,  have  this  noble  dis- 
tinction, tiiat,  if  their  progress  be  unob- 
structed, the  progress  itself  is  constant  im- 
provement. We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the*  earth,  after  the  longest  succession 
of  the  ages  during  which  it  is  to  exist,  will, 
at  least  without  some  new  exertion  of  the 
power  of  its  Creator,  exhibit  any  races  of  or. 
ganized  beings  different  from  those  which  it 
now  pours  out  on  its  surface,  or  supports  and 
feeds.  But,  when  thou^t  rises  from  thought, 


•  Darwin'«  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  IV.  v  381-^^9-l. 
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in  inteDectiial  erolodon,  the  thought  whidi 
rises  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  the  thought  from 
whidi  it  rose,  bat  a  truth  which  was  befofe  nii^ 
known  and  unsuspected,  that  may  be  added  to 
the  increasing  stores  of  human  wisdom,  and 
which,  in  edition  to  its  own  importance,  is 
the  presage,  and  ahnoet  the  pracmse,  of  odier 
truths  whidi  it  is  to  ercHre  m  like  manner. 
Every  truth,  indeed,  at  which  we  azrive 
in  our  reasoning,  becomes  thus  &r  more  than 
doublj  Taluable,  for  the  field  of  fresh  dis- 
coveries to  which  it  may  be  opening  atndc, 
—the  fiunlity  of  new  analyses,  after  eadi  pre- 
ceding analysis,  increasing,  as  this  great  field 
opens  more  and  more  on  our  view,  with  a 
wider  rsnge  of  objects, — stimulating  at  onee, 
and  justifying  the  hopes,  iHiich,  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  Akoiaide, 

"  am  OS  OB, 
With  onxemltttd  labour,  lopunuo 
Tbowaerad  itoKS,  that  wait  tha  rlpanlng  ioul. 
In  Trutht  exhauftla«boaom.**« 

If  the  profoundest  reasonings,  then,  as  we 
have  seen«  be  nothing  more  than  a  oontino- 
ed  analysis  of  our  thought,  stating  at  eveiy 
step  what  is  contained  in  conoeptiona  that 
previously  existed  as  complex  feelingB  of  our 
mind,  it  may,  on  first  reflection,  seem  extra- 
ordinary, when  we  consider  the  important 
truths  whidi  have  been  thus  afforded  to  us, 
that  we  should  have  been  able  previously  to 
form  opinions,  which  involve  these  important 
truths  afterwards  detected  in  them,  without 
having  at  the  time  the  sUghtest  knowledge, 
or  even  the  slightest  silspidon,  that  any  such 
truths  were  contained  in  the  genersl  notions 
and  general  phiaseologj^  whidi  we  formed. 
But  the  reason  of  this  is  suffidently  obvious, 
when  we  attend  to  the  nature  and  order  of 
the  process  of  generdization,  the  results  of 
whidi  are  the  subjects  of  this  consecutive 
analysis.  If,  indeed,  we  had  advanced,  in 
regular  progress,  finom  the  less  to  the  more 
general,  from  individuals  to  spedes,  from  spe- 
cies to  genera,  and  thus  gradually  upward, 
since  we  shoidd  then  have  known  previoudy 
the  minute  specific  circumstances  involved 
in  the  higher  orders  and  clsfwes  to  which  we 
had  gradually  ascended,  it  might  have  been 
absurd  to  suppose  that  these  specific  circum- 
stances, previoudy  known,  could  be  disco- 
vered to  us  by  analysis.  ^  The  mode  in  whidi 
we  generalize,  is,  however,  very  different 
In  our  systematic  tables,  indeed,  if  we  were 
to  judge  firom  these  only,  we  might  seem  to 
have  a  regukir  advance  from  individuals  to 
dasaes,  through  q>edes,  genera,  orders.  But* 
in  the  actud  process  ofgeneraliziiig,weform 
dasses  and  orders  before  we  distinguish  the 
minuter  varieties.  We  are  stnidc  first  with 
some  resemblance  of  a  multitude  of  objects, 
periu^  a  very  remote  one^  in  consequence 


ofwUdiwe  dass  them  together,  and  we 
attend  afterwards  to  the  differences  whidi 
distinguish  them,  separating  them  into  gene- 
ra aira  spedes  according  to  these  differences. 
Eveiy  generd  term  which  we  use,  must  ei- 
press,  indeed,  an  agreement  of  some  sort, 
that  has  led  us  to  invent  and  apply  the  term ; 
but  we  may  fed  one  resemblance,  without 
feding,  or  even  suspecting  other  resem- 
blances as  redi-^d  the  ver^  drcumstmce 
of  agreement  which  we  perceive,  at  the  time 
when  we  dass  objects  together  as  related, 
may  involve,  or  comprehend,  certsindrcum- 
stanoes  to  which  we  then  paid  no  attendon, 
and  whidi  occur  to  us  only  in  that  intdlec- 
tud  andysis  of  rotkxanation  of  which  I  spoke. 
It  is  as  if  we  knew  the  dtuation  and  bear- 
ings of  all  the  great  dties  in  Europe,  and 
could  lay  down,  with  most  accurate  preci- 
sion, their  longitude  and  kititude.  To  know 
tlus  much,  is  to  know  that  a  certam  space 
must  intervene  between  them,  but  it  is  not 
to  know  what  diat  space  contains.  Tbepro- 
cess  of  reasoning,  m  the  discoveries  which  it 
gives,  is  like  that  topographic  inquiry  which 


otflmiginatton.  B.  L  t.  Sil-Mi. 


here  a  forest,  there  a  long  extent  of  plams, 
and  beyond  them  a  still  longer  rai^  of 
mountains,  till  we  see,  at  last,  mnumerable 
dfajects  connected  with  each  other,  m  thst 
space  which  before  presented  to  us  only  a 
few  points  of  mutual  bearing.  The  extent 
of  space,  indeed,  is  still  nredsdy  the  aamCi 
and  Paris,  Yienna,  and  London,  are  to  each 
other  what  they  were  before.  Ttie  onlf 
diflierence  is,  that  we  know  what  is  contain- 
ed, or  a  part,  at  least,  of  what  is  contained, 
in  the  long  lines  that  connect  them. 

The  reasoning  which  proceeds  from  the 
complex  to  the  less  complex,  detecting,  at 
each  stage,  some  unsuspected  dement  of  our 
thought,  may  be  tenned  strictiy  aM^tied 
nammmg, — the  rehtion  involved  in  eadi  se- 
parate proportion  of  the  series,  being  f^ 
ply,  as  we  have  seen,  tiie  rdadon  of  parts  to 
the  whole.  It  is  exactly  the  same  relation, 
which  is  fdt  m  reasonings  that 

to  proceed  in  an  opooaite  way,  eihi- 

biting  to  us,  not  the  whole  first,  m  dioi 
some  dement  of  that  whole,  but  first  the 
elements,  and  then  the  whole  idiidi  tb^ 
compose.  When  we  say,  five  and  eigfat 
added  together  make  thirteen,  and  when  we 
say  thirtMU  may  be  divided  into  ekht  and 
five,  we  express  equally  the  oomnrdienaioii 
of  eight  and  five  m  thirteen,  which  is  all  that 
b  fdt  by  us  in  that  particidar  pmpod^ 
Every  synthesis,  therefore,  aa  mudi  as  iti 
analysis,  dnoe  one  relatioB 


1  at  every  8tep» 


the 


dementuy  mnskleiation  of  a  wbo^ 

and  ita  parts,— 4he  difoenoe  being  db^7 
intheorderofthepnMMMitkns,  not  is  tPt 
nature  of  the  fedii^  of  lekitkm  involved  m 
any  one  of  the  separate  inopodtxins 
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To  this  rdation  of  oomprehension,  or  the 
relation  of  a  whole  md  its  ports,  Ihave  sud, 

propositiORB  iHuoi  ejL|jittB8  them,  mighty  in 
strictness  of  analysis^  be  reduoedr--«ven  that 
relation  of  proportion  which  is  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  reasonings  of  ^metrj  and 
arithmetic ; — so  that  eveiy  species  of  reason- 
ing would  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  analytical,  evolving  only  qualities  es- 
sential to  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  of 
the  different  proportions.  When,  therefore, 
in  developing  one  of  the  relations  of  propor- 
tion, I  say,  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen  to 
twenty,  I  state  a  relation  of  the  number  four, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  comprehended  in 
my  notion  of  that  number,  as  any  other  qua- 
lity is  comprehended  in  any  other  sufcject. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  properties  of  the 
number  four,  that  when  considered  together 
with  those  otiber  numbers,  five,  sixteen,  twen- 
ty, it  impresses  us  with  a  feding  of  the  re- 
lation of  proportion,  a  feeling  that  its  pro- 
portion to  five  is  the  same  as  the  proportion 
of  sixteen  to  twentv ;  and  it  is  a  property, 
whidi,  as  soon  as  ue  relation  is  felt  by  us, 
It  IS  impossible  for  us  not  to  regard  as  es- 
sential to  the  number  four, — as  when  wd 
discover  anj  new  quality  of  a  material  sub- 
stance, it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  add  this 
quality,  as  anouier  part,  to  our  previous  couft- 
plcx  notion  of  the  substance.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  perceive  this  property  of  the  num- 
ber four  tin  we  have  considered  it  at  the 
Bame  time  with  the  other  numbers.  But, 
as  little  can  we  know  the  physical  qualities 
which  form  parts  of  our  complex  notion  of 
anv  substance,  till  we  hAve  considered  the 
suDstance  together  with  other  substances. 
For  example,  who  could  have  predicted,  on 
the  mere  sight  of  an  alkaline  solution,  that, 
if  mixed  with  oil,  it  would  convert  the  oil 
into  a  soap,  or,  if  added  to  a  vegetable  infu- 
sion, would  dmnge  the  colour  of  the  info- 
Bion  to  green  ?  We  must  have  observed  these 
mixtures,  or  at  least  have  read  or  heard  of 
the  effects,  before  yre  could  regard  the 
changes  as  effisets  of  the  presence  of  the  al- 
kali,— that  is  to  say,  before  we  could  include, 
in  our  complex  notion  of  the  alkali,  as  a  sub- 
stance, the  qualities  of  forming  soap  with 
oils  and  of  giving  a  peculiar  tinge  to  vege- 
table infusions.  But,  having  seen,  or  raid, 
or  heard  of  these  effects,  we  feel  that  now, 
in  our  complex  notion  of  the  alkali,  is  in- 
cluded, as  apart  in  its  comprehending  whole, 
the  conception  of  these  particular  qualities. 
In  like  manner,  the  affinity  of  one  metal  to 
another  with  which  it  admits  of  amalgama- 
tion, mav  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  our  com- 
plex notKm  of  the  metal ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  every  other  substance,  the  various  pro- 
perties of  which,  as  soon  as  these  properties 
are  discovered  by  us,  so  as  to  admit  of  be- 
mg  stated  to  others,  seem  to  us  to  be  truly 


induded  in  Ike  Mtioa  of  the  substance  it- 
self tJMWigh  before  they  could  be  so  includ- 
ed various  other  substances  must  have  been 
considered  at  the  same  time.  When,  there- 
fore^ I  say  four  are  to  &fe  as  sixteen  to 
twenty,  I  state  truly  a  property  mduded  in 
the  number  four, — the  property,  by  which  it 
affects  us  with  a  certain  feeling  of  rebvtion 
when  considered  together  with  oertam  other 
numbers, — though,  for  discovering  the  pro- 
perty originally,  and  for  feeling  it  afterwards, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  other  numbers 
should  be  considered  together  with  it ;  as, 
when  I  state  that  mercury  admits  of  being 
amalgamated  with,  other  metals,  I  state  a 
property  induded  in  my  complex  notion  of 
mercury,  though,  for  oridnaU^  discovering 
the  property,  and  for  feeung  it  afterwsrds, 
I  must  have  considered  the  mercury  together 
with  the  other  metals  with  whidi  I  state  its 
readiness  of  entering  into  chemical  union. 
When  I  consider  the  same  number  four  to- 
gether with  other  numbers,  I  discover  various 
other  relations,  as  when  I  endeavour  to  form 
new  combinations  of  mercury,  or  of  other 
chemical  substances,  I  discover  new  reb- 
tions,  whidk  I  add  to  my  complex  notions  of 
the  substances  themsdves.  As  my  original 
conception  of  mercury  becomes  more  com- 
plex by  all  the  new  rdations  which  I  trace^ 
so  my  oriffiiud  conception  of  the  numbcv 
four,  whi<£  seemed  at  first  a  very  simple 
one,  becomes  gradually  more  complex  by  the 
detection  of  the  various  rektions  of  propor- 
tion, which  are  truly  comprehended  m  it  as 
a  subject  of  our  thought,--4»  every  new  re- 
lation which  I  discover  in  a  chemical  sub- 
stance is  comprehended  in  my  widening  con- 
ception pf  the  substance  itsd^— and  the 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  proportion,  like 
the  chemical  quality,  may  thus  strictly  be  re- 
duced to  the  general  dass  of  the  relations  of 
comprehension. 

In  this  way,  every  new  proportion  which 
is  traced  out,  in  a  long  series  of  such  arith- 
metical or  geometrical  propositions,  may  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  a  mere  analysis, 
by  which  elements  existing  before,  but  un- 
suspected, are  evolved,  as  in  the  other  spe-  ^ 
cies  of  reasoning  jnore  obvioudy  andytic. 
It  is  evidfflit,  indeed,  that  the  statement  of 
any  property  inherent  in  any  subject,  must, 
in  rigid  accuracy  of  arran^ment,  be  andvti- 
caL  But,  witliout  insistmg  on  so  subtile  a 
process,  it  may  be  easier  at  least,  thoiu;h  it 
should  not  be  more  accurate,  to  regard  our 
reasonings  of  this  kind  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  formerly  regarded  our  feelings  of  the 
simple  rdation  of  proportion,  mvolved  in 
each  proportion  of  the  reasonings  as  forming 
a  dass  apart ;  the  reasonings  we  may  call, 
in  distinction  from  our  more  obvious  ana- 
lytic reasonings,  jproporOtmal  reaaomnga^  as 
we  termed  the  simple  relative  sugges&ond 
which  they  involve,  relations  of  proportion. 
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Witttew  06  uw  ipccies  of  n^Bonrngf 
howcTcr,  it  is  neceiMijr  that  the  propondc 
which  fonn  the  leMonmg  ahodd  foUow  each 
other  in  a  certain  order ;  for,  without  this 
order)  though  eadi  propoeition  night  inyoive 
iODie  little  aaalysia,  and  consequently  tome 
little  aooesaion  of  kiiowledge>  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  must  be  very  limited.  There 
eould  be  no  deduction  of  remote  conclusions, 
by  whidi  the  primaiy  sulject  of  a  distut 
proposition  mignt  be  ahown,  through  a  hmg 
succession  of  analysea,  to  hsnre  propert 
whidi  required  all  th«e  Tanoua  eroiutic 
before  they  could  themselTes  be  erolved  to 
view.  In  the  proportional  reaaooingB  of 
geometry,  we  know  well  diat  the  omiasion 
of  a  single  yropoaition,  or  even  a  change  of 
its  place,  might  render  apparently  fiJse,  and 
almost  Jnconceirable  bf  us,  a  coDchision 
which,  but  for  such  omuaion  or  change  of 
place  of  a  few  worda  of  the  demoDstration, 
we  should  hare  adopted  instantlT,  with  a 
feeling  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  re- 
sisting its  evidence. 

How  is  it  then,  that,  when  ordfiHa  ao  es- 
sential to  discovery,  the  propoeitiona  whidi 
w«  form  in  our  own  silent  reasoning,  arrsnge 
themselves,  as  they  rise  in  auccesaiom,  in  tms 
necessary  order ;  and  what  are  vre  to  think 
of  that  art,  whidi,  for  ao  numy  ages,  waa 
held  out,  not  so  much  as  an  auxiliary  to  n 
son,  as  with  the  still  hiffher  praise  of  being 
an  inatRunent  that  mignt  almost  supply  its 
place,  by  the  possession  of  which  thie  acute 
and  accuimte  might  argue  still  more,  acutely 
and  aoonrafeely,  and  imbecility  itself  become 
a  champion  vrarthy  of  encountering  them ; 
and  thoqgh  not  ^eAm  the  victor,  at  least 
not  always  the  vanquisoed  ? 

But  to  these  subjects  I  must  not  proceed 
till  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XLIX. 

TOE  OBDBR  OP  TBB  PKOPOHTlOllS  IN  ▲  BA- 
nOCINATlON  n  NOT  OWING  TO  ANY  SAGA- 

cm — u  WHOLLY  nnmysHXiBHT  of  oue 

WILI^-AND  TBULY  DEPENDS  ON  TBB  NA- 
TUBAL  OBDBB  OF  SC7GGBS110N. — ^DIVEBSITy 
IN  OPINION  AMONG  MANKIND  UNAVOIDA- 
BLS  PBOM  THB  VABIBTY  IN  THEIA  TBAINS 
OP  SUGOEmON. — ^WHAT  LOCKE  TEEMS  SA^ 
GACITY,  MAY  BE,  IN  PABT,  IBODOCED  IN- 
MBBCTLY.  — BDTEBBNCB  BETWEEN  THB 
TKAlNi  OP  THOUGHT  THAT  ABUE  IN  MBDI- 

tahon  and  those  submitted  to  the 

PUBLIC  EYE  IN  A  TBBATIBE.^EHEBB  D  A 
BATION AL  LOGIC — ANALYSES  OF  THB  SCHO- 
LASTIC LOGIC. 

Gentlemen,  after  eonaideriiv  and  dasa- 
ing  our  fedings  of  rriation,    aa  they    ' 


IB  any  particular  case,  from  the  ranple  per- 
ception  or  conomtion  of  two  or  lacre  ob> 
jects^I  proceeded,  in  my  last  Lectore,  to 
consider  nem  as  they  arise  in  those  seriea 
which  are  dcnomiiiated  reaaoning — aeria 
that  conespoud,  of  course,  with  the  dimn 
which  we  have  made  of  the  spedes  of  Rk- 
ttona  involved  in  the  aeparate  propositiQK 
that  cooqioae  them ;  but  of  which  the  moet 
important  are  lliose  vrhich  I  termed  snalTti- 
cal,  aa  involving  in  every  stege  the  consider- 
atioB  of  a  whole  and  its  parte,  or  those  whkfa 
I  termed  proportional,  as  involving  sooie 
common  rdadon  of  intellectual  measure^ 
ment  To  the  former  of  these  orden,  in- 
deed, the  analytical-,  the  othera  mi^  as  I 
stated  to  yoUy  and  endeavoured  to  proTe. 
admit  of  being  reduced ;  but  aa  the  process 
whidk  reduces  them  all  to  tlua  one  grest  or- 
der mi^t  seem  too  subtile,  and  could  afatl 
no  additional  advantage  in  our  inquiry,  Icoo- 
ceived  it  more  advisable,  upcm  the  wholes  to 
retain  our  original  diviaion. 

Every  reaaoning  is  a  series  of  propositiini; 
but  evciT  series  of  propoeitiona  is  not  rn- 
sonii^  however  just  tde  separate  proposi- 
tions may  be.  Thehalfofeigbteenneqial 
to  the  cime  of  three  man  ia  liable  to  error 
—marble  is  a  carbonate  of  lime— these  pro- 
poeitiona following  each  other,  lead  to  w 
oondusion  different  from  thoee  whidi  each 
separatdy  implies  and  expresses.  To  con- 
stitute reasoning,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  mutual  relation  of  the  sub- 
jects and  predicatea.of  the  different  propoei- 
tiona. The  cnder  in  which  the  diflerent 
propoaitions  ainnge  themadves,  so  as  to 
present  to  us  this  mutual  id^on  of  the  suc- 
cessive subjects  sod  predicates,  is  therefore 
of  the  utmost  importsnce  to  our  oonsecuti^^ 
analysea,  in  the  reasonings  that  are  strictly 
analytic^  and  to  our  consecutive  messure- 
menta  in  the  reasonings  which  I  have  term* 
edproportionaL 

Un  what  doea  this  order  depend  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  thst  A  » 
equal  to  Dr— thatwe  are  ignorsnt  of  this  ex- 
act relation, — ^that  we  wiah  to  eatimate  it  pie- 
dselv, — that  we  have  no  mode  of  consider- 
ing them  together,  but  that,  without  knowing 
the  rebtion  of  eouality  of  A  to  D,  we  know 
the  rdation  whidi  theae  bear  to  some  other 
objects  whidi  may  be  termed  inteimediBtfr- 
that,  for  example,  we  know  A  to  beeqwl^J 

B,  whidi  we  know  to  be  equd  to  the  half  of 

C,  and  that  C  ia  known  by  us  to  be  die  dou- 
ble of  D.  If  die  proportional  rdatire  A  tt 
equaltoB,  wlndiia&ehalfofQ  which  i* 
thedouUeofD,  foDow  each  other  in  our 
mind  in  thia  order,  it  will  be  abaohiteir  ud- 
possible  for  us  to  doubt  that  Aisenctly 
e<iual  to  D,  aince  it  ia  eoual  to  tlMt  whicb  is 
the  halfof  the  double  of  D.  But,ifinjraD« 
of  these  rdations  of  the  mtermediate  objects 

do  not  arise  m  our  nmd,  whether  it  be  the 
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rektxmof  AtoB,  ofB  to  C,  ofC  to  D, 
the  relation  of  equali^  of  A  to  D,  which  is 
instantlj  and  iiresistibly  felt  by  us,  after  the 
former  series,  will  not  be  feh,  though  the  se- 
ries should  be  ezacdj  the  same  in  erery  re- 
spect, with  the  exception  of  this  single  pro- 
position omitted  in  it.  It  is  not  enouj^  that 
we  may  have  formerly  obserred  and  measur- 
ed B  and  C,  and  known  their  relation  to  D, 
miless  B  occur  to  us  while  A  is  in  our 
thought;  and  we  might  thus  have  all  the 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  discorering 
the  propwtional  rekdon  of  A  and  D,  with- 
out the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  proportion, 
or  even  the  slightest  possibility  of  knowing 
it,  unless  our  thoughts  should  anange  them- 
selves m  a  certain  order.  It  is  quite  essen- 
tml  to  our  demonstration  that  B  and  G 
should  arise  at  certain  times ;  and  they  do 
arise  at  certain  times.  How  is  it  that  this 
happens  ? 

The  common  opinion  on  the  subject  makes 
this  order  a  very  easy  matter.  We  have  a 
certain  sagacity,  it  is  said,  by  whidi  we  find 
out  the  intervening  propositions  that  are  so, 
and  they  are  anansed  in  this  order  because 
we  have  discovered  them  to  be  suitable  for 
our  measurement,  and  put  them  in  their  uro- 
per  place.  "  Those  intervening  ideas,  wnich 
serve  to  show  the  agreement  of '  any  two 
others,"  sap  I..ocke,  '*  are  called  proofe.  A 
quiclmess  m  the  mind  to  find  out  these  in^ 
termediate  ideas  (that  shall  discover  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other,) 
and  to  apply  them  ris^tly,  is,  I  suppose,  that 
whidi  is  caUed  sagacity."*  And  reason  it- 
self, in  another  part  of  his  woik,  he  defines 
to  be  <'  the  fiiculty  which  finds  out  these 
means,  and  rightly  appties  them."f  I  need 
not  quote  to  you  the  onunon  eiqtreasionB  to 
the  same  purport  which  are  to  be  found  in 
other  writers* 

That,  in  some  minds,  these  intervening 
conceptions,  on  which  demonstratiGn  de- 
pends, do  arise  more  readily  than  in  others, 
there  can  be  no  question ;  and  it  is  by  a  very 
natural  toad  obvious  metaphor,  that  minds, 
able  to  detect  those  secret  relations,  which 
are  not  perceived  by  others,  to  whom  the 
same  intervening  conceptions  have  not  arisen, 
— or  have  arisen  without  suggesting  the  same 
feeling  of  common  relation,  are  said  to  have 
peculiar  sagacity.  But  it  is  a  metnphor  on- 
Wf  and  is  far  from  solving  the  mfficulty. 
Tlie  question  still  remains,  what  that  process 
truly  is  which  the  word  sagacity  is  bor- 
rowed to  denotcr— ^whether  the  mtennediate 
conceptions,  that  arise  more  readily  in  cer- 
tain minds  than  m  others,  arne  in  conse- 
quence of  any  skill  in  discovering  them,  or 
any  vohmtEiry  eflbrt  in  producing  them,  or 


•  Fmt  ooncemiag  Hunuui  Undefstaading,  B.  W.  c 
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whether  they  do  not  arise  in  consequence  of 
hws  of  suggestion  that  are  indcnpendent  alike 
of  our  sldlTand  of  any  efibrts  wiiich  that  ski! 
might  direct?  A  and  D  are  before  us,  and 
have  a  relation  which  is  at  present  unknown, 
but  a  relation  which  would  be  evolved  to 
us,  if  B  and  C  were  to  arise  to  our  mind. 
Do  they  then  arise  at  our  bidding?  Or 
do  they  arise  without  bemff  suQert  to 
our  command,  and  without  obeying  it  ? 

After  the  remarks  which  I  madc^  in  re- 
ference  to  intellectual  phenomena,  in  some 
degree  analogous,  I  trust  that  you  are  able, 
of  yourselves,  to  decide  this  question,  by  the 
argument  whidi  I  used  on  the  occasions  to 
which  I  refer.  The  mind,  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  occur  to  you,  cannot  will  the  conception  of 
B  or  0,  however  essential  they  may  be  to 
our  reasoning ;  since  to  will  them, — at  least 
if  we  know  what  we  wiU,  which  is  surely  es- 
sential to  volition, — ^implies  the  existence  of 
the  very  conceptions  which  we  are  said  to 
will,  as  states  of  the  mind  present  and  prior 
to  ^e  exercise  of  that  sagacity  which  is  said 
to  produce  them.  If  B  and  C,  therefore, 
rise  to  our  thoi^ht,  in  the  case  sunposed  by 
us,  >t  cannot  be  because  we  have  willed  them ; 
but  thev  must  rise  in  consequence  of  laws  of 
mind  that  are  independent  of  our  volition. 
In  short,  we  do  not  find  them  out,  as  Locke 
says,  but  they  come  to  us ;  and  when  they 
have  thus  risen  in  our  mind,  we  do  not  ap- 
ply them,  as  he  says,  because  we  regard  them 
as  suitable;  but  the  relation  which  is  in- 
volved m  them  is  felt  without  any  intention^ 
al  application,  merely  in  consequence  of  their 
presence  together  in  the  mind.  The  dalM 
application,  indeed,  of  which  he  speaks,  in- 
volves an  error  of  preciselv  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  is  involved  in  the  assertion  of  the 
volition  of  the  particular  conceptions  which 
are  said  to  be  thus  applied,  it  necessarily 
assumes  the  existence  of  the  very  relative 
feeling  for  the  rise  of  which  it  professes  to  ac- 
count ;  since,  without  this  previous  feeling, 
the  comparative  suitableness  of  one  medium 
of  proo^  rather  then  another,  could  not  be 
known.  The  right  application  of  fit  concep- 
tions to  fit  conceptions,  in  the  choice  of  in- 
termediate ideas,  presupposes  then,  m  the 
very  sagacity  widen  is  said  to  apply  them 
rightly,  a  Imowledffe  of  the  relation  which 
the  intermediate  idea  bears  to  the  obj<k*t 
to  whidi  it  is  applied,^-of  the  very  relation, 
for  ducovering  whidi  alone  it  is  of  any  con- 
sequence that  the  intennediate  idea  should  be 
iqtplied. 

The  subjects  of  our  interveningproposi- 
tions,  in  our  trains  of  reasoning,— -B  and  C, 
for  example,  bywhich  we  discover  the  rela- 
tion of  A  to  D,  do  not,  then,  and  cannot 
arise  in  consequence  of  our  willing  them; 
since  to  will  them,  would  be  to  have  those 
very  subjects  of  comparison,  which  we  will 
I  to  exist,  already  present  to  our  mind,  which 
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wills  them ;  and,  to  will  them,  with  peculiar 
sagacity,  on  acoomit  of  their  fitness  as  sub- 
jects of  comparison,  would  be  to  have  already 
felt  that  relation,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
discovering  which,  they  are  said  to  be  willed. 
Though  arising  in  coi^ormity  with  our  gene- 
ral desire,  then,  th^  do  not  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  any  particular  volitions ;  and  yet 
tiliey  arise,  and  arise  in  the  very  order  that  is 
necessary  for  developing  the  remote  relation. 
The  whole  seeming  mystery  of  this  order, 
in  the  propositions  which  form  our  longest 
processes  of  reasoning,  depends  on  the  re- 
gularity of  the  laws  wUch  guide  our  simple 
suggestions  in  the  phenomena  of  mere  asso- 
ciation formerly  considered  by  us.  Our  va^ 
rious  conceptions,  in  our  trains  of  thought, 
we  founc^  do  not  follow  each  other  loosely, 
but  accoiding  to  certain  relations.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  A  should  suggest 
B,  which  is  related  to  it,— B  C,— C  D.  All 
this  might  take  place  by  simple  suggestion, 
though  no  relation  were  felt,  and  consequent- 
ly no  proposition  or  verbal  statement  of  rela- 
tion framed.  But  it  is  not  a  train  of  simple 
suggestions  only  which  the  laws  of  mind  e- 
volve.  "We  are  susceptible  of  the  feeling  of 
relation  of  parts  of  the  train,  as  much  as  of 
the  conceptions  themselves ;  and  when  A 
has  excited  the  relative  conceptions  of  B,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  we  should  feel  the  re- 
lation of  A  and  B ;  or,  when  G  is  excited, 
the  relation  of  B  and  G,  more  than  that  any 
other  feeling  of  our  mind  should  arise  in  its 
ordinary  circumstances, — ^that  we  should  hear 
the  sound  of  a  cannon,  in  consequence  of  the 
vibration  of  a  few  invisible  particles  of  air,  or 
see  the  flash  which  precedes  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  slight  affection  of  our  visual 
nerves.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  will  any 
one  of  the  conceptions  in  the  series  A,  B, 
G,  D,  though  we  may  have  the  general  wish 
of  discovering  the  relation  of  A  and  D,  and 
consequently  their  relation  to  any  common 
objects  of  comparison.  It  is  equally  impos- 
sible for  us  to  will  our  feeling  of  any  one  of 
the  relations  of  these  to  each  other,  though 
we  may  be  desirous  of  discovering  their  re- 
lations ;  since  to  will  any  particular  feeling  of 
relation,  would  be  to  have  already  felt  that 
relation.  But  the  conceptions  rise  after  each 
other,  in  a  certain  order,  in  consequence  of 
the  natural  order  of  the  course  of  suggestion ; 
and  our  feelings  of  relation,  therefore,  and 
consequently  our  propositions,  which  are  on- 
ly our  feelings  of  relations  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, correspond,  as  might  be  supposed, 
with  the  regularity  of  the  conceptions  which 
suggest  them. 

The  sagacity  of  which  Locke  and  other 
>vriter8  speak,  may  then,  since  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  form  of  our  simple  suggestion 
itself,  be  reduced  to  that  peculiar  tendency 
of  the  suggesting  principle,  varying  in  differ- 
ent minds,  of  which  I  before  treated,  when 


considering  the  Secondary  Laws  of  Sugges- 
tion, in  their  relation  to  Original  Grcmins. 
The  same  objects  do  not  suggest  to  all  the 
same  objects,  even  where  past  observatiiMi 
and  experience  may  have  been  the  same; 
because  the  peculiar  suggestions  of  the  ob- 
jects, the  relations  of  which  are  afterwards 
felt,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  consti- 
tutional tendencies,  varying  in  difierent  indi- 
viduals, and,  in  a  great  measure,  also,  on 
tendencies  modified  by  long  habit;  and, 
therefore,  varying  in  different  indmdinls,  as 
these  habits  may  have  been  diflferent.  To 
some  minds, — ^the  common  minds,  which,  in 
the  great  multitudes  of  our  race,  think  what 
others  have  thought,  as  they  do  what  othen 
have  done, — the  conceptions  which  f<»m 
their  trains  of  memory,  that  scarcely  can  be 
called  trains  of  reflection,  rise,  as  we  have 
seen,  according  to  the  relation  of  mere  con- 
tiguity, or  former  proximity  in  time,  of  the 
related  images.  The  conceptions  of  minds 
of  a  higher  order  rise  in  almost  infinite  va- 
riety, because  they  rise  according  to  a  rela- 
tion which  does  not  depend  on  former  ooex- 
istcnce  of  the  very  images  themselves,  but  is 
itself  almost  infinitely  various. 

It  is  this  tendency  of  our  suggestions,  to 
rise  according  to  the  rektion  of  analogy, 
which  gives  inventive  vigour  to  our  reasoning, 
as  it  gives  richness  and  novelty  to  our  pro- 
ducts of  mere  imagination.  By  oontinuallj 
presenting  to  us  new  objects,  in  succession, 
it,  of  course,  presents  to  us  new  relations, 
and  leads  the  philosophic  ^nius  firom  tht 
simplest  perceptions  of  objects,  which  the 
dullest  of  mankind  equatlv  behold,  but  in 
which  the  objects  themselves  are  all  which 
they  see,  to  ti^ose  sublime  relations  of  uni- 
versal nature,  which  bind  every  thing  to 
every  tiling,  in  the  whole  infini^  of  worlds, 
and  of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  immensi- 
ty is  scarcely  so  wonderful  as  the  apparent 
insignificance  of  tiie  means  by  whidi  the 
knowledge  has  been  acquired. 

The  sagacity,  then,  of  whidi  Locke  and 
other  writers  speak,  is  as  littie  wonderful  in 
itself,  as  any  other  modification  of  the  sug- 
gesting principle.  Since  the  tendencies  to 
suggestion  are  various,  in  different  minds,  the 
conceptions,  which  rise  according  to  those 
tendencies,  are  of  course  various ;  and  with 
the  order  of  our  conceptions,  that  are  felt  to 
be  related,  the  relations  which  we  feel  must 
vary.  There  may,  indeed,  be  the  same  con- 
clusion formed,  when  tiie  inten^ening  con- 
ceptions, in  the  trains  of  reflection  of  differ- 
ent individuals,  have  been  difierent.  But  it 
is  nauch  more  likely,  that,  when  these  mter- 
vening  conceptions,  of  which  the  rebtiom 
are  felt,  have  been  different,  the  conclusion, 
or  ultimate  relation  which  results  bom  the 
whole,  should  itself  be  different ;  and  that 
men  should  not  agree  in  opinion,  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  almost  a  part  of  the  very 
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law's  of  iQtellect,  on  which  the  simplest  phe- 
nomena of  thought  depend.     Even  by  the 
same  mdividual,  as  I  remarked  before,  when 
treating  of  the  Laws  of  Simple  Suggestion, 
what  opposite  conclusions  are  formra  on  the 
same  subjects,  in  different  circumstances  of 
health  and  happiness,  or  of  disease  and  mis- 
fortune,— and  conclusions  which  are  drawn, 
with  the  same  logical  justness  from  the  pre- 
mises, in  one  case,  as  in  the  other.     The 
process  of  reasonings  which  is  only  the  con- 
tinued feeling  of  the  relations  of  the  concep- 
tions that  have  arisen  by  the  common  laws 
of  suggestion,  is  equally  accurate ;  but,  though 
the  reasoning  its^  mar  have  been  as  aceor- 
ate,  the  conceptions  ot  which  the  successive 
relations  have  been  Utli,  during  the  process 
of  reasoning,  were  different,  in  consequence 
of  die  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  these  differ- 
ent states,  to  suggest  different  and  almost  op- 
posite images.     This  tendenqr  to  form,  un- 
der slight  changes  of  circumstance,  opposite 
conclusions,  on  the  same  subjects,  is  nappily 
illustrated  by  Chaulieu,  the  French  poet,  in 
some  verses,  in  whidi  he  considers  hunself  as 
viewing  nature  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
of  course  seeing  nodiing  in  it  but  what  is 
dreadful ;  when  he  is  surprised  to  find  dif- 
ferent vieMTs  breaking  upon  him,  of  beau^  in 
the  universe,  and  benevolence  in  its  Author, 
and  discovert  that  the  change  has  arisen,  not 
from  any  greater  brightness  of  the  sky,  or 
from  any  happier  objects  that  surround  him, 
but  from  the  mere  cessation  of  that  paroxysm 
which  had  shed,  while  it  lasted,  its  own  dark- 
ness OB  the  scene.     It  is  ahnost  as  little  pos- 
sible for  him,  whose  train  of  conceptions  is 
uniformly  gloomy,  to  look  upon  nature,  or,  I 
may  say,  even  upon  the  God  of  Nature,  in 
the  same  light  as  that  happier  mind,  which  is 
more  disposed  to  images  of  joy,  as  for  one, 
to  whose  eyes  the  sunshine  has  never  carried 
light,  to  think  of  the  sur&ce  of  that  earth  on 
whidi  he  treads,  with  the  same  feeling  of 
beauty  and  admiration  as  the  multitudes  a- 
round  him  whose  eyes  are  awake  to  all  the 
colours  that  adorn  it     What  is  true,  in  these 
extreme  cases,  is  not  less  true  in  cases  that 
are  less  remaikable.     How  few  are  the  opi- 
nions of  anv  sort,  in  which  the  greater  num- 
ber Of  mankind  concur ;  and,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  opinions,  in  which  they  are  unani- 
mous, how  few,  if  they  were  to  attempt  .to 
-  support  them  by  argument,  would  support 
them  by  aigument  precisely  similar.      All 
might  set  out  with  die  same  conception,  in 
their  primary  design ;  and,  if  the  discovery  of 
ihe  strongest  proofe  depoided  on  the  mere 
will  to  discover  the  strongest,  all  would  in- 
stantly, by  the  exercise  of  this  simple  will, 
be  omnipotent  logicians.     But^  all  are  not 
omnipotent  logicians;  for  the  intermediate 
conceptions  which  rise  to  one  mind,  do  not 
rise  to  others ;  and  the  relations,  therefore, 
whidk  those  intermediate  conceptions  sug- 


gest, are  felt  of  course,  and  stited,  only  by 
(hose  to  whom  the  conceptions  which  sug- 
gest them  have  arisen. 

The  differences  of  opinion  in  mankind, 
then,  fer  from  h&am  wonderful,  are  such  as 
must  have  arisei^  though  there  had  been  no 
other  cause  of  difference  than  the  variety  of 
the  conceptions,  which,  by  the  simple  laws 
of  suggestion,  occur  in  the  various  trains  of 
though  of  individuals,  diversifying,  of  course, 
the  Older  of  propositions  in  their  reasonings, 
and  consequent^  the  relation  which  the  con- 
chision  involves.  The  objects  compared,  at 
every  stage  of  the  argument,  have  been  dif- 
ferent ;  and  the  results  of  the  comparison  of 
diJSerent  olrjects,  therefore,  cannot  well  be 
expected  to  be  ^e  same.  I  formerly  allud- 
ed to  a  whimsical  speculation  of  Diderot,  in 
which  he  personifies  the  senses,  and  makes 
them  memoers  of  a  society,  capable  of  hold- 
ing  communication  with  each  other,  and  of 
discoursing  scientifically,  on  one  subject  at 
least, — ^thfl^  of  numbers,  in  the  calculations 
of  which,  he  conceives  that  each  of  them 
might  become  as  expert  as  the  most  expert 
arithmeticians.  In  all  thar  other  colloquies, 
however,  it  is  quite  evident  that  each  must 
appear  to  the  rest  absolutely  insane;  be- 
cause each  must  speak  of  obgects  and  rela- 
tions, of  whidi  tJie  others  would  be  incapable 
of  forming  even  the  slightest  notion.  «  I 
shall  remark  onl^,"  says  Diderot,  '*  that,  in 
such  a  case,  the  richer  any  sense  was,  in  no* 
tions  peculiar  to  itself  the  more  extravagant 
would  it  appear  to  the  rest, — ^that  the  stupid' 
est  of  the  whole  would,  therefore,  infelUbly 
be  the  one  that  would  count  itself  the  wuest, 
— that  a  sense  would  seldom  be  contradicted, 
except  on  subjects  which  it  knew  the  best, 
and  that  there  always  would  be  four  wrong, 
against  the  one  that  was  right ;  which  may 
serve  to  give  a  very  feir  opinion  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  multitude.***  In  the  reason- 
ings of  mankind,  indeed,  the  sources  of  dif- 
ference are  not  so  striking  and  obvious,  as  in 
this  allegorical  society.  But,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  are  nearly  as  much  so;  and 
merely  because  the  same  order  of  proposi- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  the  same  order  of  con- 
ceptions and  relative  feelings,  has  not  arisen 
in  the  reasonmgs  of  the  ignorant,  they  laugh 
inwardly  at  the  follies  and  extravagance  of 
the  wise,  witih  the  same  wonder  and  disdain 
with  which,  in  Diderot's  febled  socie^  of  the 
senses,  the  Ear  would  have  listened  to  the 
E^e,  when  it  spoke,  with  calm  philosophy, 
of  forms  and  colours,  or  which,  in  return,  the 
Eye  would  have  felt  for  the,  seeming  mad- 
ness of  the  Ear,  when  it  raved,  in  its  strange 
ecstasies,  of  airs  and  harmonies.^ 

The  cQfferent  order  of  propositions  in  our 
trains  of  reasoning,  ai\jd,  consequently,  in  a 
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great  meamire,  the  difierent  results  of  reason- 
ings may,  then,  it  afipean,  depend  on  die 
mere  differencefl  of  simple  snggestion,  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  dilRsent  rabtions  are  felt, 
because  the  relatiye  objects  suggested  to  the 
mind  are  different  But,  in  luce  manner,  as 
there  are,  in  diffisrent  minds,  diiiierent  ten- 
dencies of  simple  suggestion,  there  are  also, 
m  different  minds,  peculiar  tendencies  to  dif- 
ferent relatiye  suggestions,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  same  objects.  Any  two  ob- 
jects maj  hkre  Tarious  rehtions,  and  may, 
therefore,  suggest  these  variously.  The 
same  two  columns,  for  example,  when  we 
look  at  the  remains  of  ancient  splendour,  in 
some  magnificent  ruin,  mav,  in  the  moment 
of  the  first  suggestion,  produce,  in  our  mind, 
the  feeling  of  uieir  resemblance  or  ctifferenoe, 
— of  their  relative  position, — of  their  compa- 
rative degrees  of  beautyr--of  their  propor- 
tion in  (hmensions,— or  various  other  rela- 
tions that  maybe  easily  imagined,  which  con- 
nect them,  as  parts  of  one  whole,  with  the 
melancholy  traces  of  present  deosy,  or  the 
still  mora  melancholy  vestiges  of  the  flourish- 
ing past  In  different  minds,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  feel  some  of  these  relations,  more 
than  others, — a  tendencv  which  may  be 
traced,  in  part,  to  originsl  constitutional  di- 
versities ;  but  which  depends  also,  in  part, 
on  factitious  habits,  and  on  transient  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  intellectual  or  bodi- 
ly. In  short,  there  are  seoondaiy  laws  of  rela- 
tive suggestion,  constitutional,  habitual,  and 
temporary,  as  there  are  secondary  laws  of 
simple  suggestion,  in  like  manner,  oonsdtu- 
tional,  hfU>itual,  and  temporary ;  and  these 
secondary  kws,  aa  well  as  those  of  simple 
sugpsestion,  since  they  vary  the  relations 
which  are  felt  by  indimuals,  and,  therefore, 
the  results  of  reflective  thought,  which  dif- 
ferent individuals  present  to  the  world,  are 
unquestionably  to  be  taken  into  account,  in 
our  estimation  of  diversities  of  genius,--di. 
versities  that  consist  both  in  the  variety  of 
ihe  conceptions  whidi  arise  and  the  vanety 
of  the  relations  which  those  conceptions  sug- 
gest,— and  which,  as  one  splendid  compound, 
you  are  now,  I  flatter  mvself,  able  to  reduce 
to  the  simple  elements  tnat  compose  it 

From  the  influence,  then,  which  education 
has  on  the  tendencies,  both  of  simple  and 
relative  suggestion,  we  can,  in  this  way,  in- 
directly produce,  in  fiart,  that  safladt^,  or 
ready  discovery  of  means  of  proof  which  I 
have  shown  to  be  absolutely  beyond  our  di- 
rect volition.  We  can  oontinuaUy  render 
ourselves  acquainted  with  more  oljects,  and 
can  thus  increase  the  store  of  possible  sug- 
gestions, whidi  may,  on  occasion,  present 
to  us  new  means  of  proof;  and  we  can 
even,  by  the  influence,  of  eertam  habits,  so 
modify  the  general  tendency  of  suggestion, 
that  certain  relations,  rather  than  others, 
shall  rise  to  the  mind,  or  shall  rise,  at  leasts 


(more  rapidly  and  readily.  How  manfaigo- 
ments  occur  to  a  well-cultivatod  undmtand* 
'mg,  m  treating  ererv  sul^iect  which  eomes 
beneath  its  review,  that  never  would  bare 
occuried  to  others  ;^«iid,  though  not  one 
of  the  separate  suggestions,  which  eitkr 
strcEtttfaen  or  adorn  the  rensooing,  hss  been 
the  otrject  of  a  particufar  volition,— the  ge- 
nenl  cultivation,  from  whkh  they  all  flov, 
has  been  willed,  end  would  not  hate  takes 
place  but  for  that  love  of  letters  and  sdeDce 
wfaidi  oontmued  to  animste  the  studies  whidi 
it  produced, — making  it  deligixtfiil  to  hm 
what  it  was  h^^piness  almost  to  wish  to 
learn* 

These  remarks,  on  the  order  of  propor- 
tions which  constitute  reasoning,  have  shown 
you,*I  trust,  that  they  depend  on  tendencies 
of  the  mind  nnwe  Iwstipg  than  our  momeota* 
ry  vditiona, — that  the  relations  which  they 
involve  could  not  be  feh  bjr  us,  unless  ve 
had  previously  the  conceptions,  whidi  are 
the  subjects  of  the  rdations, — and  that  it  u 
impossible  for  us  to  will  any  one  of  these 
conceptions  ;  since,  in  that  case,  the  conce^ 
tion  must  have  existed  before  it  was  vnM 
into  existence.  The  conceptions,  then,  and 
the  fedings  of  relation,  — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
propositions  in  the  order  in  which  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  internal  thongfatf— 
arise,  by  the  simple  laws  of  suggestion  otAjy 
—conception  suggesting  conception,  snd  that 
which  is  suggested  being  felt  to  have  a  rela- 
tion of  some  sort  to  the  conception  which 
sunested  it 

The  Uws  of  simple  suggestion,— eccordiii? 
to  which  conceptions  do  not  follow  each 
other  loosely,  but  those  only  which  hsve  a 
certain  relation  of  some  sort  to  each  odicr, 
.—furnish,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  true 
exphmation  of  the  regularity  of  our  reason- 
ings.    While  there  is  a  continued  desire  of 
discovering  the  relations  of  any  particuhr 
oljjject,  it  IS  not  wonderful  that,  with  this 
continued  desire,  the  reasoning  should  itself 
be  continuous ;  since  the  remaining  concep- 
tion of  the  object,  the  rekitions  of  whidi  we 
wish  to  explore,  and  whidi  must  be  as  per- 
manent as  the  permanent  desire  that  in- 
volves it,  win,  of  course,  suggest  the  concejv 
tion  of  objects  rekted  to  it ;  and,  therefore, 
the  rehitions  themselves,  as  subsequent  feel- 
ings of  the  mind.    If  we  wish  to  ^scaver 
the  proportion  of  A  to  D,  these  conceptions, 
as  long  as  the  very  wish  which  involves  them 
remams,  must,  by  the  simple  laws  of  sngg^ 
tion,  excite  other  conceptions   r^^^^ 
them ;  and,  in  the  multitiHle  of  telstive  ob- 
jects, thus  capable  of  being  suggested,  it  » 
not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  someone 
B  or  C,  which  has  a  common  rdaaon  to 
botii  A  and  D ;  and  which,  therefore,  ^ 
comes  a  measure  for  oomparii^  themi  ^ 
suggests  this  very  relation,  without  any  such 
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mtentioii^  oomparison.  Indeed,  since  A 
and  D,  both  oanceired  together,  fonn  one 
oomplez  feeling  oi  the  mind,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  relative  ofajects  meet  likely 
to  arise  by  suggestion,  would  be  such  as 
have  a  common  relation  to  both  parts— if  I 
may  so  term  thenw-of  the  complex  feeling 
by  whidi  they  are  siiggestedA-the  verv 
proofs,  or  intermediate  conceptions^  which 
form  the  links  of  our  demoostiation. 

You  are  aware  that,  m  these  remarks,  I 
epeak  of  the  series  of  propositions  that  arise 
in  oar  mind  when  we  meditate  on  any  sub- 
ject, not  of  the  series  which  we  submit,  in 
disoomse  or  in  written  works,  to  the  oonsi- 
deration  of  others.  Though  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  even  in  these  cases,  to  will  a  single 
conception  or  a  single  feelmg  of  relation, — 
since  this  would  be  to  will  into  existence 
that  which  slready  exists, — it  is,  unquestion^ 
ably,  in  our  power  not  to  clothe  in  words 
the  concqitions  or  relations  that  have  arisen 
in  our  thought ;  and,  by  this  mere  omission 
of  the  parts  of  our  internal  series,  which  we 
reject  as  fieeble,  or  irreUtive  to  our  principal 
object,  the  whole  series  of  propositions,  as 
expressed,  may  seem  veiy  different,  certsmly 
far  more  forcible  than  tluit  which  really  pass- 
ed throu^  onr  mind,  and  produced  m  us 
that  conviction  or  persuasion  which  we  wish 
to  diffuse.  But  still  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  the  omission  only  which  makes  the 
difference,  and  that,  m  the  whole  series  of 
propositions  which  we  express  in  language, 
there  is  not  a  single  conception  or  feeung  of 
relation  which  we  have  directly  willed. 

Such  is  the  process  of  ratiocination,  con- 
fiidered  as  a  natnral  process  of  the  mind. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  art  of  rea- 
soning, which,  for  so  many  aees,  banished 
reason  from  ^  schools ;— of  thai  art  which 
rendered  it  so  kdiiorious  a  drudgery  to  be  a 
little  more  ignorant  than  before,  which  could 
produce  so  much  disputation  without  any 
subject  of  dispute,  and  so  many  proud  victo- 
ries of  nothing  over  less  than  nothing !  I 
need  not  say  uiat  it  is  to  the  schohstic  art 
of  logic  laUude. 

That  there  maybe,  or  rather  that  there  is 
a  rational  loe^c,  I  am  &r  from  denying ;  and 
that  many  useful  directions,  in  conformity 
with  a  certain  system  of  rules,  may  be  given 
to  the  unexperienced  student  that  may  &ci- 
litate  to  him  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
which,  but  for  such  directions,  he  would 
have  made  only  more  slowly,  or  perluq>s  not 
made  at  all.  The  art  of  reasoning,  however, 
wbidi  a  judicious  lo^c  affords,  is  not  so 
much  the  art  of  acquinng  knowledge  as  the 
art  of  communicating  it  to  others,  or  record- 
ing it  in  the  manner  that  may  be  most  pro- 
fiubW  for  our  own  future  advancement  in 


the  track  which  we  have  been  pursuing.  Its 
direct  benefit  to  ourselves  is  rather  negative 
than  positive — teaching  us  the  sources  of 
error  m  our  mental  consdtutioii,  and  in  idl 
the  acddentsl  circumstances  of  the  language 
which  we  are  obliged  to  use,  and  the  society 
in  which  we  must  mingle^-'^and  thus  rather 
saving  us  from  what  is  false,  than  bestowing 
on  us  what  is  true.  Indeed,  since  we  can- 
not, as  I  have  shown,  produce  directly  in 
our  mind  any  one  conception,  or  any  one 
feeling  of  relation,  it  is  very  evident  tuit  the 
influence  of  any  art  of  reasoning  on  our  trains 
of  thought  must  be  indirect  only. 

But  u  an  art  of  reasoning  is  to  be  given  to 
us,  it  is  surely  to  be  an  art  which  is  to  ren- 
der the  acquisition  of  knowledge  more  easy, 
not  more  diffieult ;  an  art  which  is  to  avail 
itself  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mmd  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  not  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  and  to  force  the  mind,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible,  to  suspend  the  very  progress  which  was 
leading  it  to  truth.  With  which  of  these 
characters  did  the  syllogistic  logic  more  ex- 
acdy  correspond  ? 

The  natural  progress  of  reasoning  I  have 
already  erolained  to  you,  and  illustrated  by 
examples  both  of  the  analytic  and  proportion . 
al  kind.  One  conception  follows  another 
conception,  according  to  certain  kws  of  sug- 
gestion, to  which  our  Divine  Author  has 
adapted  our  mental  constitution ;  and,  by  ano- 
ther set  of  laws,  which  the  same  Divine  Au^ 
thor  has  established,  certam  feelings  of  rela. 
tion  arise  from  the  considBnition  of  the  sug- 
gesting and  suggested  object  This  is  all  in 
which  reasoning,  as  felt  by  us,  truly  consists. 
We  have  the  conception  of  A,  it  sug^ts  B, 
and,  these  two  conce|{tions  coexisting^  we 
feel  some  rebtion  which  they  bear  to  each 
other.  B,  thus  suggested,  sumsts  C ;  and 
the  rektion  of  these  is  felt  in  like  manner,— 
and  thus,  through  the  longest  ratiocination, 
analytical  or  proportional,  each  subject  of  our 
thought  suggests  something  which  forms  a 
part  of  it  and  b  uivolved  in  if^  or  something 
which  has  to  it  a  certain  relation  of  propor- 
tion ;  and  the  relation  of  comprehension  in 
the  one  case,  or  of  proportion  in  the  other 
case,  is  felt  accordingly  at  every  step.  No- 
thing, surely,  can  be  simpler  than  a  process 
of  tUs  kind  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  die  process  could  be  made  shorter  than 
nature  herself  hss  rendered  it,  unless  every 
truth  were  known  to  us  by  intuition.  Ob- 
jects, and  the  relation  of  objects, — ^these  are 
all  which  reasoning  involves;  and  these 
must  always  be  involved  in  every  reasoning* 
While  reasoning,  thim,  or  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions, is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
truth,  the  intervening  conceptions  which 
form  the  subjects  of  those  propositions  that 
connect  one  remote  conception  with  another 
must  arise  successively  in  the  mind,  and  their 
rehtions  be  felt,  in  like  manner,  suoce»siv»> 
X 
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Ij.  What  »  it  which  the  Byllogistic  vt 
wouldconiieroQusinadditioa?  To  ihorten 
theprooeMoftniTiiigattnith,  it  fones  ue 
to  use,  m  every  eoae,  three  propositions  in- 
stead of  the  two  whidi  nature  directs  ns  to 
use.  Instead  of  allowing  lis  to  say  man  is 
fidlible— he  may  therefore  err  even  when  he 
Ainks  himself  most  secure  from  etrar— 
whidi  is  the  spontaneous  order  of  analysis 
in  reasoningr--the  syllogistic  art  compels  us 
to  take  a  Umger  journey  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, by  the  use  of  what  it  calls  a  miyor  pro- 
position,— a  proposition  which  never  rises 
rtaneously,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
it  cannot  rise  without  our  knowledge  of 
the  very  truth  which  is  bv  supposition  un- 
known. To  proceed,  in  toe  regular  form  of 
a  syllogism,  we  must  sav,  all  bemp  that  are 
fiiUible  may  err,  even  when  they  think  them- 
selves  most  secure  from  error.  But  man  is 
a  Mible  beine— he  mav  therefore  eir,  even 
when  he  thiiucs  himself  most  secure  from 
error.  In  our  spontaneous  reasonings,  in 
which  we  aiiive  at  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusions, and  with  a  feeling  of  evidence  pre- 
cisely the  same,  there  are,  as  I  have  said, 
no  major  propositions,  but  simply  what,  in 
this  futile  art,  are  termed  teduiically  the 
minor  and  the  conclusion.  The  invention 
and  formal  statement  of  a  mijor  proposition, 
then,  in  ever^  case,  serve  only  to  retard  the 
progress  of  dlisooveiy,  not  to  quicken  it,  or 
render  it,  in  the  slightest  degree,  more 
sure. 

This  retardation  of  the  progress  of  rea- 
soning is  one  circumstance  which  distin- 
guishes the  syllo^m;  but  the  absurdi^, 
which  is  implied  m  the  venr  theory  of  it, 
distinguishes  it  still  more.  It  constantly  as- 
sumes, as  the  first  stage  of  that  reasoning  by 
whidi  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  particuku'  trutl^ 
our  previous  knowledfe  «f  that  pardcukur 
truth.  The  major  is  the  very  conclusion  it- 
self under  another  form,  and  its  truth  is  not 
more  felt  than  that  which  it  professes  to  de- 
velope.  Thus,  to  tike  one  of  the  trifling  ex- 
'amples  which,  in  books  of  logic,  are  usually 
given,  with  a  most  appropriate  selection,  to 
Ulustrate  this  worse  than  triflmg  art — ^when, 
in  order  to  prove  that  John  is  a  sinner,  I  do 
not  adduce  any  particular  sin  of  which  he 
hss  been  guilty,  but  draw  up  my  accusation 
more  irresistibly,  by  the  major  of  a  s^Uo- 
gtsm.  All  men  are  sinners.  John  is  a 
man,  therefore  John  is  a  sinner.  If  I  realbjr 
attached  any  meaning  to  my  major  proposi- 
tion,  all  men  are  sinners,  I  must,  at  oiat  veiy 
moment,  have  felt  as  completely  that  John 
was  a  sinner,  as  after  I  had  pursued  him, 
technically,  throu^  the  minor  and  conclu- 
sion. 

The  great  error  of  the  theory  of  the  syllo- 
^sm — an  error  which,  if  my  time  allowed, 
It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  ideal  systems  of  forms  and  i^>ecieB, 


whidi  prevailed  when  tlie  sylkigistie  sit  «at 
invented,  and  during  the  loqg  ages  of  ita 
sway — consisted  in  siqvpoaing  tfaat^  becsoie 
all  our  knowledge  may  be  technicaUy  reduo- 
ed,  fai  some  measure,  to  general  muiiiBr 
these  maxims  have  naturally  a  prior  and 
paramount  esdstence  in  our  thought,  and 
give  rise  to  those  very  reasonings  whidi,  on 
the  contrary,  give  rise  to  them. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  our  previous  ssseat  to 
the  axiom, — A  whole  is  greater  then  a  part, 
*-that  we  believe  any  particular  whole  to  be 
greater  than  any  part  of  it ;  but  we  fed  this 
truth  in  every  particular  case,  by  its  own  in- 
tuitive evidence,  and  the  axiom  onlvezpresses 
brieflv  our  various  feelings  of  this  kind  with- 
out giving  occasion  to  them.  The  inisnt  from 
whom  hau  his  cake  has  been  taken,  and  who 
has  seen  it  taken,  and  whoyet  does  not  believe 
that  he  has  less  cake  afterwards  than  he  had 
before,  is  very  likdy  to  prove  a  most  obstinate 
denier  of  that  general  proposition  by  which 
we  might  attempt  to  convince  him  that  be 
now  must  have  less  cake  than  he  had  at  fixst, 
because  a  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  aod 
consequently  a  part  less  than  a  whole.  "Is 
it  impossibfe,**  says  Locke,  «<  to  know  that 
one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  but  bv  riitue 
of  this  or  some  such  axiom,  the  whole  » 
equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together?  Many 
a  one  knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to 
three,  without  having  heard  or  thought  on 
that  or  any  other  axiom  by  which  it  might  be 
proved ;  and  knows  it  as  certainly  as  any 
other  man  knows  that  the  whole  is  equal  to 
all  its  parts,  or  any  other  maxim,  and  all 
from  the  same  principle  of  self-evidence ;  the 
equality  of  those  ideas  being  as  visible  and 
certain  to  him,  without  that  or  any  other 
axiom,  as  with  it, — it  needing  no  proof  to 
make  it  perceived.  Nor,  after  the  knowledge 
that  the  whole  is  equal  to  aU  its  parts,  does 
he  know  that  one  and  two  are  eqod  to  thretf 
better  or  more  certainly  than  he  did  before ; 
for,  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those  ideas,  the 
whole  and  parts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  lo^^ 
more  difficult  to  be  settled  in  the  mind,  than 
those  of  one,  two,  and  three.*** 

The  general  axiom,  then,  is  in  every  case 
posterior  to  the  separate  feelings,  of  whid 
It  is  only  the  brief  expression,  or  at  least, 
without  which,  as  prior  to  our  verbal  state- 
ment of  the  axiom,  the  axiom  itself  nevtf 
could  have  formed  a  part  of  our  V^^.i. 
knowledge.  The  syUogism,  therefore,  whi^" 
proceeds  from  the  axiom  to  the  ^'^"'^'^^ 
tion  of  particukrs,  reverses  oompletelf  tw 
order  of  reasoning,  and  begins  with  the  o^^ 
dusion,  in  order  to  teach  us  bow  we  nw 
arrive  at  it.  It  is,  in  the  great  jouiB<f*i 
truth,  as  if,  in  any  of  our  common  joomeyi^ ; 
from  place  to  plaoe^from  Edinbiugh  to  i^  I 
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don,  for  example — ^we  were  to  be  directed 
first  to  go  to  London,  and  then  to  find  out 
York  or  some  other  intermediate  town,  when 
we  might  be  quite  sure  of  knowing  the  way 
firom  York  to  London,  because  we  must  al- 
ready have  travelled  it.  Is  this  the  sort  of 
direction  which  we  could  venture  to  give  to 
any  traveller,  or  would  not  eveiy  traveller,  if 
we  were  to  venture  to  give  him  sudi  a  di- 
rection, smile  at  our  foll^  ?  It  would  have 
been  hu>py  for  science  if  the  similar  folly  of 
the  diafeetic  directions  of  the  schools  nad 
been  as  easily  perceived.  But  we  all  know 
what  it  is  to  journey  from  pkce  to  place ; 
and  few  know,  accurately,  what  it  is  to  jour- 
ney from  truth  to  truth.  In  the  one  case, 
we  are  fond  of  the  shortest  road,  and  very 
soon  find  out  what  that  shortest  road  is.  In 
the  other  case,  it  b  by  no  means  certain  that 
we  are  fond  of  the  shortest  road,  or  at  least 
we  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  believe 
that  a  road  is  the  shortest  possible,  merely 
because,  being  a  great  deal  longer,  it  may 
have  made  us  go  through  much  very  rapid 
ejcercise  to  very  little  purpose. 

".God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men,** 
says  Mr.  Locke,  "  as  to  make  them  barely 
two-legged  animals,*  and  left  it  to  Aristotle 
to  make  them  rational.  '*f  Indeed  the  most 
convindngproof  of  their  own  independent 
tionality  is,  that,  with  the  incumbrance  of 
the  kigical  system  of  the  schools,  they  were 
able  to  shake  this  ofij  and  to  become  reason- 
ers  in  the  true  and  noble  sense  of  that  term, 
by  abandoning  the  art  which  made  them  on- 
ly disputants. 


LECTURE  L. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  LOGIC  CONTI- 
NUED.^-OBDEB  n.  EELATIONS  OF  80CCBS- 
8I0N. 

In  my  last  lecture.  Gentlemen,  after  ana^ 
lysing  me  process  of  ratiocination,  and  ex- 
plumng  the  laws  on  which  the  order  of  its 
regular  series  of  propositions  depends,- 
proceeded  to  consider  the  logic  of  the 
schools  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning, — ^not 
on  account  of  any  merits  which  I  supposed  it 
to  possess,  as  a  useful  instrument  for  diis 
purpose,  but  merely  from  that  interest  which 
even  error  itself  acauires,  when  it  is  regard- 
ed  as  the  error  of  all  the  wise,  or  of  all  who 
were  considered  as  wise  for  many  ages. 
The  ruins  of  a  migh^  intellectual  system 
must  surely  be  viewed  by  us  with  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  that  emotion  which  is  so  rea- 
dily excited  by  the  decaying  monuments,  and 
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the  mere  woikmanship  of  mechanic  art,  in 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  or  even  of  the 
solitarv  castle  of  some  distinguished  chieftain. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  on  the  intel- 
lectual ruin,  as  we  would  pause  on  some 
half-worn  sculpture,  or  fiillen  columur-^when 
the  iame  column  or  sculpture,  if  existing  en- 
tire in  any  modem  edifice,  would  scarcely 
attract  our  regard. 

In  consid^ing  this  ancient  systeni, — an- 
cient, unfortunatelv,  only  if  we  date  it  from 
the  period  at  which  it  began  its  destructive 
reign,  and  not,  if  we  date  it  from  the  period 
of  its  decay, — ^I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  by 
a  comparison  of  the  process  of  the  syllogistic 
art  with  the  process  by  which,  without  any 
such  artificial  system,  we  advance  torn  truth 
to  truth,  in  those  progressive  feelmgs  of  re- 
lation which  arise  when  we  are  said  to  re- 
flect or  meditate  on  a  subject,  how  much  sim- 
pler and  shorter  the  natural  process  of  two 
propositions  at  every  stage  is,  than  the  artifi^ 
cial  process  of  three  at  every  stage  j  and  what 
inconsistency  is  implied,  in  the  very  theory  of 
the  syllogism,  if  considered  as  an  art  of  ac- 
quiring truth,  and  not  merely  as  an  art  of 
communicating  it ;  smce  the  very  knowledge 
implied  in  the  major  proposition,  which,  in 
the  syllogism,  is  the  fint  proposition  of  the 
series,  supposes  the  previous  feeling  of  that 
relation,  which  is  expressed  in  the  conclusion, 
for  the  discovery  of  which  ultimate  relation 
alone  the  syllogism  is  supposed  to  be  invent- 
ed. If  we  have  previous^  felt  this  relation, 
whidi  the  conclusion  esqpresses,  we  have  evi- 
dently no  need  of  the  syDogism,  which  is 
technically  to  unfold  it  to  us :  if  we  have  not 
previously  felt  it,  we  cannot  admit  the  major 
proposition  of  the  syllogism,  which  is  the 
first  step  of  the  reasoning ;  and  that  whidi 
teaches  us,  by  a  series  of  propositions, 
onty  what  we  have  admitted  already,  be- 
fore the  first  proposition,  cannot  surely 
be  supposed  to  add  much  to  our  stock  of 
truths. 

The  natural  process  of  reasoning,  by  two 
propositions,  instead  of  the  three,  which  the 
syllogism  would  force  us  to  use,  has  been  dU 
lowed,  indeed,  by  logicians  to  have  a  place  in 
their  system ;  because,  vrith  all  their  fondness 
for  their  own  technical  modes  and  figures, 
they  had  not  quite  sufficient  hardihood  to 
deny,  that  it  is  at  least  possible  for  us  to  rea- 
son sometimes,  as  in  truth  we  always  reason. 
Their  only  resource,  therefore,  was  to  reduce 
this  natural  process  under  their  own  artificial 
method,  and  to  give  it  a  name,  which  might 
imply  the  necessity  of  this  reduction,  before 
the  leasonmg  itself  could  be  worthy  of  that 
honourable  title.  They  supposed,  according- 
ly, the  proposition,  wluch  was  technically 
wanting,  to  be  understood  in  the  mind  of  the 
thinker  or  hearer,  and  termed  the  reasoning, 
therefore,  an  enthymeme.  It  was,  they  said, 
a  tiUJicated  or  imperfect  syllogism.      They 
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iv'ould  have  expressed  themselves  more  accu- 
rately, if  the^  had  described  their  own*  syllo- 
gism as,  in  its  relation  to  the  natural  analy- 
tic process  of  our  thought,  a  cumbrous  and 
overloaded  enthymeme. 

The  imperfection  of  syllogism,  as  an  in- 
strument of  reasoning  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  is  strikingly  ^own  by  the  veiy 
examples  which  every  writer  on  Uie  subject 
employs  to  illustrate  its  power.  If  all  the 
instances  that  have  been  used,  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  the  innumerable  works  of  the  school- 
men, were  collected  together, — ^though  they 
might  make  a  pretty  large  volume,  they  woula 
not  communicate  to  the  most  ignorant  read- 
er a  single  truth ;  and  can  we  think,  then, 
that  the  superior  fieuality,  which  it  gives  for 
the  discovery  of  truth,  is  an  excellence  to 
which  it  may  fiiirly  lay  daim  ?  If  the  art 
could  have  been  made  profitable,  in  any  way, 
for  discovery,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  zealous  admirer  of  it,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  admiration,  would  have  illustrated  its 
power  by  some  applications  of  it  that  were 
more  than  verbal  trifling.  Yet,  I  may  safe- 
ly venture  to  say,  that  a  mere  perusal  of  the 
reasonings,  brought  forward  as  illustrative  of 
the  power  of  the  syllogism,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  tne  reader,  if  he  had  any 
doubt  before,  of  the  absolute  inefficacy  of  the 
art,  of  which  he  was  perusing  the  shadowy 
achievements. 

It  is  very  justly  remarked,  by  Dr.  Reid, — 
in  his  **  Brief  Account  of  Aristotle's  Logic," 
published  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  the  last  vo- 
lume of  his  Sketches,—-'*  That  the  defects 
of  this  sjrstem  were  less  apparent,  in  the  ori- 
ginal works  of  its  inventor,  than  in  the  works 
of  his  commentators, — from  this  circum- 
stance, that  Aristotle,  in  discussing  the  le- 
gitimate syllogisms,  never  makes  use  of  real 
syllogisms  to  illustrate  his  rules,  but  avails 
hunself  of  the  mere  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
as  representative  of  the  subjects  and  predi- 
cates of  his  propositions.***  "The  com- 
mentators, and  systematical  writers  in  logic,** 
says  Dr.  Reid,  <'  have  supplied  this  defect, 
and  given  us.  real  examples,  of  every  legiti- 
mate mode,  in  all  the  figures.  We  adaiow- 
led^  this  to  be  charitably  done,  in  order  to 
assist  the  conception  in  matters  do  very  ab- 
stract ;  but  whether  it  was  prudently  done 
for  the  honour  of  the  art,  may  be  doubted. 
I  am  afiraid  this  was  to  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  the  theory :  it  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  bring  it  into  contempt ;  for  when 
one  considers  the  silly  and  uninstructive  rea- 
sonings that  have  been  brought  forth  by  thfs 
grand  organ  of  science,  he  can  hardly  forbear 
crying  out,  <  Parturiunt  montes,  et  nascitur 
ridiculus  mus.*  Many  of  the  writers  on  lo- 
gic,** continues  Dr.  Bieid,  ^  are  acute  and  in- 


genious, and  much  practised  in  the  syllogis* 
tical  art;  and  there  must  be  some  reasoiv 
why  the  examples  they  have  given  of  8y11o< 
gisms  are  so  lean.**f 

The  reason  of  this  leanness,  of  which  Dr 
Reid  speflJks,  is  not  very  difficult  of  discovery 
It  is  to  be  found  m  the  nature  of  the  syllo. 
gism  itself,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  assumes, 
and  must  assume,  in  everf  case,  as  evident, 
and  already  felt,  in  the  major  proposition,  the 
very  truth  which  the  technical  reasoner  is 
aftowards  supposed  to  discover  by  the  aid 
of  the  two  roUowing  propositions.  No 
choice,  dierefore,  was  left  to  the  iDastrator 
of  the  technical  process,  but  of  such  puerile 
and  profitless  examples  as  have  been  uni- 
formly emploved  for  illustration ;  because  any 
otiier  examples  would  have  shoMrn  the  total 
inapplicability  of  his  boasted  art  It  is  veiy 
evident,  that  the  art  could  not  be  regarded 
as  of  the  slightest  efficacy,  unless  the  conclu- 
sion, which  was  the  important  proposition, 
were  to  be  attended  with  belief;  and  since 
the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  if  felt  at  all,  must, 
as  I  have  shown,  have  been  felt,  before  the 
major  proposition  itself  could  have  been  ad- 
mitted, this  primary  feeling  of  the  truth  of 
the  conclusion,  before  the  opening  of  the  ar- 
gument, necessarily  limited  the  argument  it- 
self to  die  demonstration  of  propositions,  of 
which  no  proof  was  requisite  Since  the 
major  is  only  another  form  of  expressing  the 
conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that,  if  the  syllo- 
gism had  attempted  to  add  any  thing  to  our 
knowledge,  it  must  have  enunciated  some- 
thing in  tJie  m^jor  proposition  which  was 
previously  unknown, — which,  therefore,  as 
unknown,  we  should  have  required  to  be  it- 
self proved,  and  of  which  the  renuiining  pro- 
positions of  the  syllogism  were  far  from  af- 
fording any  proof.  To  obtain  immediate  as- 
sent, therefore,  for  the  major,  it  was  abso- 
lutety  necessary  not  to  enunciate  in  it  any 
thing  which  was  not  either  self-evident  or 
previously  demonstrated ;  and  the  unfortun- 
ate logician,  if  he  expected  his  syllogism  to 
be  credited,  was  thus  obliged  to  show  the 
wonders  of  his  art,  by  proving  Peter  to  he 
a  sinner,  because  all  men  are  sinners ;  or  de- 
monstrating that  a  horse  has  four  legs,  be- 
cause it  is  a  quadruped.  All  quadrupeds 
have  four  legs — ^but  a  horse  is  a  quadruped— 
therefore  a  horse  has  four  legs. 

These  remarks,  though  relating  chiefly  to 
the  influence  of  this  technical  process,  as  a 
supposed  mode  of  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  Imowledge  in  our  own  meditative  reason- 
ings, may  have  ahreadh^  shown  you,  that,  if 
the  syllogism  was  inefficacious,  and,  I  may 
say,  even  worse  than  inefficacious,  as  a  pro- 
cess for  discovering  truth,  it  was  not  less  in- 
adequate as  an  instrument  for  communicat* 
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ing  truth  to  others ;  though  it  is  for  its  sup- 
posed  advantages  in  this  respect  that,  of  kte 
at  least,  when  we  are  beginning  to  recover 
fiom  our  transcendental  admiration  of  it,  it 
has  been  chiefly  pan^yrized  or  defended. 
A  very  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  propositions  of  the  syllogism  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  same  fundamen- 
tal error,  which  rraiders  it  useless  for  dis- 
covering truth,  renders  it  equally  useless 
for  the  development  of  it;  and  that,  as 
our  internal  reasoning  is  only  a  series  of 
enthymemes,  it  is  only  by  such  a  series 
of  enthymemes  as  that  by  which  truth 
unfolds  itself  to .  our  own  minds,  that  it 
can  be  successfully  unfolded  to  the  minds  of 
others. 

Li  the  attempt  to  communicate  knowledge 
by  the  technical  forms  of  reasoning,  the  ma- 
ior  proposition,  as  first  stated  in  tlie  argu- 
ment, must  of  course  have  been  supposed  to 
be  understood  and  admitted  when  stated, 
since,  if  not  admitted  by  the  hearer  or  reader 
as  soon  as  stated,  it  would  itself  stand  in  need 
of  proof;  and,  if  it  was  so  understood  and 
admitted,  of  what  use  could  the  remaining 
propositions  of  the  syllogism  be,  since  they 
could  communicate  no  truth  that  was  not 
communicated  and  felt  before  ?    There  is  no 
absurdity  in  supposing,  that  we  may  admit 
the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  without  ad- 
mitting the  major  proposition ;  since  the  ma- 
jor, though  it  involves  the  conclusion,  in- 
volves some  more  general  relations.     We 
may  admit,  for  example,  that  Peter  is  six 
feet  high,  though,  if  his  stature  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  demonstrated  to  us  by  the  syllo- 
gism— All  men  are  six  feet  high,  but  Peter 
is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is  six  feet  high, — 
we  should  certainly  object  to  the  major  pro- 
position, and  form  our  belief  only  on  particu- 
lar observation  of  the  individual  But  though 
we  may  thus  admit  the  proposition  which 
forms  me  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  without 
admitting  the  major  proposition,  firom  which 
it  is  said  to  flow,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  we  should  know  the  meaiungof  the  ma- 
jor, and  admit  it,  without  admitting  also,  tar. 
citly,  indeed,  but  with  equal  feeling  of  its 
truth,    the  conclusion  itself.      The  whole 
question,  as  we  have  seen,  relates  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  truth  of  the  major  proposition ; 
for,  if  it  be  true,  and  felt  to  be  true,  all  the 
rest  is  already  allowed ;  and  yet  this  most 
important  of  all  propositions,  which,  if  the 
conclusion  be  of  a  kind  that  demands  proof, 
must  itself  demand  proof  still  more,  is  the 
very  proposition  which  is  most  preposterous- 
ly submitted  to  us  in  the  first  place  for  our 
assent,   without  any  proof  whatever, — ^the 
honour  of  a  proof  being  reserved  onl^jr  for  a 
proposition,  which,  if  the  major  require  no 
proof,   must  bi  itself  too  clear  to  stand  in 
need  of  it.     As  a  mode  of  conununicating 
knowledge,  therefore,  the  syllogism  is,  if 


possible^  still  more  defective  than  as  a  mode 
of  acquiring  it.  It  does  not  give  any  addi-t- 
tional  knowledge,  nor  communicate  the  know- 
ledge which  it  does  communicate  in  any 
simpler,  or  shorter,  or  surer  waj.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  knowledge  it  giTes,  it 
renders  more  confused  by  being  more  com- 
brous  ;  and  it  cannot  fiiil  to  train  the  mind« 
which  receives  instruction  in  this  vray,  to  two 
of  the  most  dangerous  practical  errors, — the 
errors  of  admitting,  without  proo^  only  what 
requires  proof,  and  of  doubting,  that  is  to  sa^, 
of  requiring  proof,  only  of  what  is  evi* 
dent  Such  is  the  syllogism,  considered 
as  an  instrument,  either  for  fecilitatbig 
our  own  attainments  in  knowledge  or  for 
communicating  these  attainments  to  o* 
thers. 

The  triumph  of  the  syllogistic  art,  it  must 
be  confessed,  however,  is  not  as  an  art  of  ao« 
quiring  or  communicating  truth,  but  as  an 
art  of  disputation — as  the  great  art  of  prov^ 
ing  anything  by  anything,  quidlibet  per  quod* 
libet  probandi.  And,  if  it  be  a  merit  to  be 
able  to  dispute  long  and  equally  well,  on  sub- 
jects knovm  and  unknovni,  to  vanquish  an~ 
opponent,  by  being  in  the  wrong,  and  some- 
times too  by  beii^  in  the  right,  but  without 
the  slightest  regud  either  to  the  right  or 
wrong,  and  merely  as  these  accidental  dr- 
cumstances  may  have  corresponded  with  cer- 
tain skilful  uses  of  terms  without  a  meaning, 
— ^this  merit  the  logicians  of  the  schools  un- 
questionably might  claim.  Indeed,  in  con- 
troversies of  this  sort,  in  those  ages  of  end- 
less controversy,  "Success,"  as  it  has  be^ 
very  truly  remarked,  "  tended  no  more  to 
decide  the  question,  than  a  man*s  killing  his 
antagonist  in  a  duel  serves  now  to  satisfy 
any  pers<Hi  of  sense  that  tlie  victor  had 
right  on  his  side,  and  that  the  vanquished 
was  in  the  wrong." 

Of  this  system  of  logic,  the  views  given  b^ 
philosqihers,  during  &e  period,  in  which  it 
flourished,  are  almost  innumerable ;  and,  in 
no  other  works  can  we  find  so  striking  a  mix- 
ture of  intellectual  strength  and  intellectual 
weakness,  of  acuteness,  capable  of  making  the 
nicest  and  most  subtile  distinctions,  vnSi  an 
imbecility  of  judgment,  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing the  insignificance  of  any  one  of  those  sub- 
jects on  which  so  many  nice  and  subtile  dis^ 
tinctions  were  made.  All  these  commen- 
taries, and  systematic  views,  however,.— 
though  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  were  con. 
densed  into  a  few  pages — ^would  scarcely  be 
equal  in  value  to  the  few  pages  of  a  commen- 
tary of  a  different  kmd ;  in  which  the  max- 
ims of  logic  are  adapted,  with  most  singular 
happiness  to  a  ludicrous  theory  of  sjU 
logisms,  the  striking  coincidences  of  which 
with  the  actual  laws  of  the  syllogism 
will  be  best  fdt  by  those,  to  whom  the 
rules  of  syllogizing  are  almost  fioniliar. 

'<  Though  Tm  afraid  I  have  transgreMcd 
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upon  my  reader's  patience  already,  I  cannot 
help  taking  notice  of  one  thing  more  extra- 
ordinary than  an^  yet  mentioned;  which  vras 
Grambe's  Treatise  of  Syllogisms.  He  sup* 
posed  that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like  a 
great  forest,  where  ideas  ranged  like  animals 
of  sevoral  lauds ;  that  those  ideas  copulated, 
and  engendered  conclusions ;  that  when  those 
of  different  species  copulate,  they  bring  forth 
monsters  or  absurdities ;  that  the  major  is 
the  male,  the  minor  the  female,  which  copu> 
.ate  by  the  middle  term,  and  engender  the 
conclusion.  Hence  they  are  called  the  pra- 
missa,  or  predecessors  of  the  conclusion;  and 
it  is  properly  said  by  the  logicians  quod  pari- 
ant  sdentiean,  opiiwmem,  they  beget  science, 
opinion,  &c  Universal  propositions  are  per- 
sons of  quality ;  and  therefore  ui  logic  they 
are  said  to  be  of  the  first  figure.  Singular 
propositions  are  private  persons,  and  there- 
fore placed  in  the  third  or  last  figure,  or 
rank.  From  those  principles  all  die  rules 
of  syllogisms  naturally  follow. 

"  I.  That  there  are  only  three  terms,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less ;  for  to  a  child  there  can 
be  only  one  fiither  and  one  mother. 

<<  IL  From  universal  premises  there  fol 
k>ws  an  universal  conclusion,  as  if  one  should 
say,  that  persons  of  quality  always  beget  per- 
sons of  quality. 

f*  III.  From  singular  premises  follows  on- 
ly a  singular  conclusion,  that  is,  if  the  parents 
be  only  private  people,  the  issue  must  be  so 
likewise. 

•*  IV.  From  particular  propositions  no- 
thing can  be  concluded,  because  the  mdan- 
dua  vaga  are  (like  whoremasters  and  common 
strumpets)  barren. 

"  V.  There  cannot  be  more  in  the  con- 
clusion than  was  in  the  premises,  that  is, 
children  can  only  inherit  firom  dieir  pa- 
rents. 

"  VL  The  conclusion  follows  the  weaker 
part,  that  is,  children  inherit  the  diseases  of 
their  parents. 

"  VIL  From  two  negatives  nothing  can 
be  concluded,  for  from  divorce  or  separation 
there  can  come  no  issue. 

"  VIIL  The  medium  cannot  enter  the 
conclusion,  that  being  logical  incest. 

'<  IX.  An  hypotheticfd  proposition  is  on- 
ly a  contract,  or  a  promise  of  marriage ;  from 
such,  therefore,  diere  can  spring  no  real 
issue. 

<<  X.  When  the  premises,  or  parents,  are 
necessarily  joined,  (or  in  lawful  wedlock,) 
they  beget  ktwiul  issue;  but  oontingently 
jomed,  mey  beget  bastards. . 

**  So  much  for  the  affirmative  proposi- 
tions ;  the  negative  must  be  deferred  to  an* 
other  occasion. 

'*  Grambe  used  to  value  himself  u^n  this 
svstem,  firom  whence  he  said  one  might  see 
tne  propriety  of  the  expression, — sucn  a  one 
has  a  barren  imagmation ;  and  how  common 


is  it  for  such  people  to  adopt  condasions 
that  are  not  the  issue  of  their  premises ; 
therefore  as  an  absurdity  is  a  monster,  a  fal- 
sity is  a  bastard ;  and  a  true  amdusion  th&t 
followeth  not  firom  the  premises,  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  adopted.  But  then  what 
is  an  enthymeme  ?  (quoth  Gomelius.)  Why, 
an  enthymeme  (repUed  Grambe,)  is  when 
the  major  is  indeed  married  to  the  minor 
but  the  marriage  kept  secret."* 

Of  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  lo- 
gic, in  retarding,  and  almost  wholly  prevent- 
ing the  progress  of  every  better  science,  I 
need  not  attempt  any  additional  illustration, 
after  the  remarks  already  offered.  But  the 
indirect  influences  of  this  art  were  not  less 
hurtfuL 

One  of  the  most  hurtful  consequences  of 
this  method,  was  the  read^  disguise  of  vener- 
able ratiocination  which  it  affi>rded  for  any 
absurdity.  However  futile  an  explanation 
might  be,  it  was  still  possible  to  advance  it 
in  all  the  customary  solemnities  of  mood  and 
figure;  and  it  was  very  natural,  therefore, 
for  those  who  heard  what  the^  had  been  ac- 
customed  to  regard  as  reasonmg,  to  believe, 
that,  in  hearing  a  reasoning,  they  had  heard 
a  reason.  Of  this  I  may  take  an  instance 
which  Lord  Kames  has  quoted  from  the 
great  inventor  of  the  system  himself  and  one 
which  very  few  of  his  followers  have  been 
able  to  surpass.  "  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a 
book  about  mechanics,  was  much  puzzled 
about  the  equilibrium  of  a  balance,  when  un- 
equal weights  are  hung  upon  it,  at  different 
distances  from  the  centre.  Having  observ- 
ed that  the  arms  of  the  balance  describe  por- 
tions of  a  circle^  he  accounted  for  the  eqitili- 
brium  by  a  notable  argument.  '  All  the 
properties  of  the  circle  are  wonderfuL  The 
equilibrium  of  the  two  weights  that  describe 
portions  of  a  circle  is  wonderful ;  therefore 
the  equilibrium  must  be  one  of  ihe  propHer- 
ties  of  the  circle.*  What  are  we  to  think 
of  Aristotle's  logic,"  continues  Lord  Kames, 
'<  when  we  find  him  capable  of  such 
childish  reasoning?  and  yet  that  work  has 
been  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  for  cen- 
turies upon  centuries — nay,  that  foolish  ar- 
gument nas  been  espoused  and  commented 
upon,  by  his  disciples,  for  the  same  length 
of  time.*'f 

Am  another  very  hurtful  consequence  of 
this  technical  system,  I  ma^  remark,  that 
the  constant  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
some  syllogistic  form  of  argument,  and  of 
using  these  forms,  in  cases  in  which  the  opi . 
nions,  involved  in  the  syUo^sm,  were  at 
least  as  dear  before  the  syllogism  as  after  it, 
rendered  argument  and  belief,  by  a  sort  of 
indissoluble  association,  almost  synonymous 
terms.     If  we  had  still  to  prove  John  to  be 
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f^llUble,  after  having  proved,  or  at  least  ob* 
tained  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  all 
men  are  Mible,  it  was  not  easy  to  discover 
any  truth  so  self-evident  as  not  to  stand  at 
least  equally  in  need  of  demonstmdon. 
Hence  the  constant  tendency  in  the  scholas- 
tic ages  to  prove  what  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  proof.  Every  thing  was  to  be 
demonstrated  and  every  thing  was  demon- 
strated ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  only  effect  of  the  demonstration  fire- 
quently  was  to  render  obscure — at  least  as 
obscure  as  any  thing  self-evident  could  be 
rendered — ^wmit,  but  for  the  demonstration, 
could  not  have  admitted  of  the  slightest 
doubt 

Akin  to  this  tendency  of  proving  every 
thing — even  self-evident  propositions — by 
some  syllogistic  form,  was  the  tendency 
which  the  mind  acquired,  to  apply  many  va- 
rieties of  technical  phraseology  to  the  same 
proposition,  so  as  to  make  many  propositions 
of  one,  as  if  every  repetition  oi  it,  in  another 
form  of  language,  were  the  enundadon  of 
another  tnitL  It  is  impossible  to  take  up 
a  volume  of  any  of  the  old  logicians,  and  to 
read  a  single  page  of  it,  without  discovering 
innumerable  examples  of  the  influence  of 
which  I  speak.  Indeed,  as  the  forms  of 
techmcal  expression,  or  at  least  the  possible 
combinations  of  these,  are  almost  infinite,  it 
is,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to  discover  what 
principle  of  forbearance  and  mercy  to  the 
reader  led  the  logician  to  stop  at  one  of  his 
identical  propositions,  rather  than  to  extend 
the  supposed  ratiocination  through  many  si- 
milar  pages.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at 
least,  tbit  the  principle  which  produced 
many  pages,  might,  with  as  much  reason, 
have  produced  a  whole  volume. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  proposition 
that  would  less  stand  in  need  of  proof  than 
that  whidi  affirms  what  is  possible  and  what 
is  impossible,  not  to  be  the  same ;  or  if,  for 
the  honour  of  logic,  that  nothing  might  be 
allowed  to  be  credited  without  mood  and 
figure,  a  syllogism  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary, a  single  syllogism  seems  all  that  could, 
with  any  decency,  be  claimed.  But  how 
many  syllogisms  does  an  expert  logician  em- 
ploy to  remove  all  doubt  firom  this  hardy 
proposition !  The  example  which  I  take  is 
not  firom  those  darker  ages  in  which  almost 
any  absurdity  may  readily  be  supposed,  but 
from  the  period  which  produced  the  JEssay 
on  the  Hvman  Understandinq,  It  is  firam  a 
work  of  a  logician,  David  I>irodon,  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  French  universities — an 
author,  too,  of  no  ordinaiy  merit,  who,  in 
many  cases,  reasons  with  singular  acuteness, 
and  whose  works  were  held  in  such  high  ad- 
miration, that  he  was  requested,  by  a  pro- 
vincial synod  of  the  church,  to  make  as  much 
haste  as  possible  to  publish  his  course  oi 
philosophy  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches. 


tanquam  ecdemt  noBiris  pemecetnaium.  The 
argument  which  I  quote  firom  him,  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  not  as  an  instance 
of  logical  pleonasm  peculiar  to  him,  but  as  a 
veij  fiiir  example  of  the  technical  aigumen* 
tation  of  the  period. 

His  demonstration,  that  things  possible 
and  things  impossible  are  not  the  same,  is 
contained  in  six  weighty  paragraphs,  of  which 
I  translate  literallv  the  first  two,  that  are 
sufficiently  absurd  indeed,  but  not  more 
absurd  than  the  paragraphs  which  follow 
them. 

<*  Whatever,  of  itself  and  ui  itself,  includes 
things  contradictorv,  difiers  in  itself  firom 
that  which,  of  itself  and  in  itself,  does  not 
imply  anv  thing  contradictory.  But  what  is 
impossible  of  itself  and  in  itself,  involves 


contradictory, — for  example,  an  irra^ 
tional  human  being,  a  round  square.  But 
what  is  possible  of  itself  and  in  .itself,  in- 
cludes no  contradiction.  Therefore,  what 
is  impossible  in  itself  differs  from  what  is 
possible. 

^Thmgs  contradictory  are  not  the  same; 
for  example,  a  man,  and  not  a  man.  But 
what  is  possible  in  itself  and  impossible  in 
itself  are  contradictory,  which  I  prove  thus : 
— What  is  possible  in  itself  and  what  is  im- 
possible in  itself  are  contradictory:  But 
what  is  impossible  in  itself,  is  not  possible 
in  itself;  tiierefore  what  is  possible  mitself, 
and  what  is  impossible  in  itself,  are  contra- 
dictory ;  therefore  they  are  not  the  same  in 
themselves." 

"  Quod  ex  se  et  m  se  includit  contradic- 
toria,  differt  in  se  ab  eo  quod  ex  se,  et  m  se 
non  involvit  contradictoria.  Sed  impossi- 
bile,  ex  se,  et  in  se  mvolvit  contradictoria ; 
puta  homo  irrationalis,  quadratum  rotun- 
dum,  &c  Possibile  vero  ex  se,  etin  se  non 
includit  contradictoria.  Ergo,  impossibile  in 
se  differt  a  possibilL 

''Contradictoria  non  sunt  idem;  pu- 
ta homo  et  non  homo.  Sed  possibile  in 
se  et  impossibile  in  se  sunt  contradictoria, 
quod  sic  probatur.  Possibile  in  se,  et 
non  possibile  in  se,  sunt  contradictoria. 
Sed  impossibile  in  se  est  non  possibile. 
Ergo,  possibile  in  se,  et  impossibile  in  se, 
stmt  contradictoria.  Ergo  in  se  non  sunt 
idem.*** 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  two  para- 
graphs which  I  have  quoted,  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  ratiocination ;  for,  as  the  reason- 
er  supposes  his  adversary  to  be  very  obsti- 
nate, he  thinks  it  necessary  to  assail  him 
with  a  multitude  of  arguments,  even  after 
these  which  he  has  so  strenuously  urged. 


•  Dixodonis  PhiloaophiK  Contracts,  Pan  II.  quae  est 
Hetaphysica,  Pais  I.  can.  i.  aect  10,  11.— The  same 
sulfiect  u  treated  at  madi  greater  len^,  in  hia  larf^ 
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WbMt  Init  tlie  constant  babit  of  men  ver- 
bal  diapaUtioii  oonkl  hate  reconciled  even 
the  diuleel  naeoner  to  mch  nMoning  u 
this?  If  we  had  not  prerioualj  believed 
what  is  impossible,  and  what  is  poaBible» 
not  to  be  in  themselves  the  same,  could  we 
have  believed  it  more,  after  all  this  labour  ? 
The  only  ctrcnmstanoe  which  could  mske  us 
have  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  is  the  long 
labour  oif  such  a  demonstnrtion,  in  which  the 
truth  is  almost  hid  from  our  view  by  the 
multitude  of  woids. 

•< SospbM  the Mlkwoniiinall,  ill dender ttoR, 
AiMl  labonn  UU  it  clouds  ItMifaUote."* 

The  reign  of  this  phflosophy  majnow»  in- 
deed  be  considered  merely  as  a  thmg  whidi 
has  been,  for  it  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  speak 
of  one  or  two  devoted  admirers  of  the  Aris- 
totelian method,  who  may,  perhaps,  not  yet 
have  vanished  from  among  us, — thrown  as 
they  are,  unfortunately,  on  too  late  an  age,  with 
opinions,  which,  in  other  ages,  might  have 
raised  them  to  the  most  envied  distinctions 
^-who  love  what  is  voy  andent^  and  who 
love  what  is  written  in  Greek,  and  who 
havci  therefore,  two  irresistible  reasons  for 
venerating  that  philosophy,  which  is  un- 
ouestionaoly  much  older  than  Newton,  or 
f)es  Cartes,  or  Bacon,  and,  as  unquestion- 
ably, written  in  a  languase  which  saves  it 
from  vulgar  ^es.  Or  rather,  to  spesk  with 
more  candour  of  such  misplaced  sages  of 
other  times,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
few  generous,  but  erring  lovers  of  wisdom, 
who,  impressed  with  the  real  merits  of  Aris- 
totle, and  with  the  majesty  of  that  academic 
sway,  which  he  exercised  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  the  historv  of  our  raoe^  give  him  cre- 
dit for  merit  stiU  greater  and  more  exten- 
sive than  he  really  possessed, — but  merit  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged, 
which  was  long  as  indisputable  as  his  real 
excellence,  and  which  all  die  learned  and 
honoured,  of  every  nation,  in  which  learning 
could  confer  honour,  united  in  ascribing  to 
him,  and  gloried  in  being  his  worshippers. 
The  worship,  however,  is  now  past,  but 
there  are  effects  of  the  worship  which  still 
remain.  We  have  laid  aside  the  supersti- 
tion ;  but,  as  often  happens,  in  laving  aside 
the  superstition,  we  have  retained  many  of 
the  superstitious  practices. 

That  we  reason  worse  than  we  should 
have  done,  if  our  ancestors  had  reasoned 
better,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  we 
should  have  j^rofited  by  the  results  of  their 
better  reasonmg;  but  I  have  almost  as  little 
doubt  that  we  suffer  from  their  errors,  in 
another  way,  by  having  imbibed,  as  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  imbibe,  some 
l>ortion  of  the  spirit  of  their  Dialectic  subtil- 
ties  ;  some  greyer  passion,  for  distinctions 


merely  verbal,  and  for  laborioiis  dcmonsm^ 
tions  of  thmgs  seU-evidcnt,  than  we  sbooM 
have  felt,  from  the  mere  iraperieetion  of  our 
intellectual  nature^  if  the  logic  of  Aiistode 
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tn  the  division  wliich  I  made  of  the  rela- 
tions suggested,  by  obiects  either  peitaaved 
or  conceived  bv  us,  I  arranged  tfaeee  lefau 
tions  m  two  cfasscs,  those  of  CbexntaMv 
and  Smeeemom,  I  have  now  eonaidered,  as 
ftilly  as  my  limits  will  permit,  the  Ibnner  of 
these  dasses,  both  as  ue  relatioDa  oocor  se^ 
parately,  and  as  they  occur  in  tboee  series 
which  constitute  reasoning  that  at  cndi  step 
are  only  progressive  feelings  of  relatioa,  vb- 
rymg  as  uie  conceptions  of  the  relative  ob- 
jects are  different,  and  connected  widi  each 
other,  beoaose  the  cofleepdons  that  arise  in 
the  coursed  the  reasomi^  are  not  kxMe, 
but  regidsr.  The  inquiij  has  led  os  into 
some  of  the  moat  interestnig  discnaaiaiisy  in 
the  Philos<n>hy  of  the  Mind,— ^iiscmsions, 
mtefesting  from  their  own  abeolvte  impor- 
tance,  an^  I  may  add,  fiom  the  peoiliarob- 
souri^  which  has  been  supposed  to  hang 
over  ttiese  processes  of  drought,  tliongh,  sa 
I  flatter  myself  you  have  seen,  this  obsani- 

Sf  does  not  arise  so  much  fitxn  anj  peculisr 
ifficuhy  in  the  subject  «  from  die  iaboor 
which  has  been  generslly,  or,  I  may  aay,  al- 
most  universally,  employed  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult.   For  many  ^es,  indeed,  all  the  powen 
of  the  human  understanding  seem  to  ban 
had  scarcely  any  other  occupation  than  tiat 
of  darkening  the  whole  scene  of  nature,  ma- 
terial  and  intellectual, — that  scene,  on  which 
the  li^t  of  nature  and  the  light  of  Heaven 
were  shining,  as  they  shine  upon  it  now,  and 
in  which  it  seemed  to  require  all  thoae  ef- 
forts of  voluntary  ignorance,  whidi  the  wise 
of  those  ages  were  so  skilful  and  so  success 
All  m  malong,  not  to  see  what  was  before 
them,  and  on  eveir  side.     You  have  all,  per- 
h^s,  read  or  heard  of  that  celebrated  sa^  of 
antiquity,  who  is  said  to  have  put  out  his 
eyes,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  he 
might  study  nature  better ;  and,  if  the  anec- 
dote, which  there  is  no  reason  to  credit,  were 
true,  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  that  insanity  which  his  fellow-  I 
citizens,  on  another  celebrated  occasion,  as- 
cribed to  him.     Mliat  Democritus  is  thus 
said  to  have  done,  is  the  very  folly  in  whirb 
all  mankind  concurred  for  a  long  succession 
of  centuries.     They  put  out  thor  eyes  that  i 
they  might  see  nature  better ;  and  they  s«w» 
as  might  be  supposed,  only  the  dreams  of 
their  own  imagination. 

I 

The  order  of  relations  whidi  we  have  next  ' 
to  consider,  are  those  which,  aa  involvmg 
the  notion  of  time,  or  priority  and  subse- 
quence, I. have  denommated  Rebnions  of 
Succession.     On  these,  however,  it  wiD  not   j 
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\ae  necesniy  to  dwell  at  any  length.  They 
require,  indeed,  veiy  little  more  than  to  be 
simply  mentioiied,— the  only  qoestionB  of 
cfifficulty  which  they  involve  haying  been 
discussed  fuhy  in  my  Pkeliminaiy  Lectures, 
in  which  it  was  necessary,  before  proceeding 
to  examine  the  changes  or  affections  of  the 
mind  in  its  varying  phenomena,  and  the 
mental  powers  or  susceptibilities  which  these 
changes  or  affections  denote,  that  we  should 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
change  and  power,  cause  and  effect  Any 
pnrt  of  these  discussions  it  would  be  quite 
HupeHluous  now  to  nmeat ;  since,  after  the 
full  illustration  of  the  Doctrme  of  Power  or 
Efficiency,  which  I  dien  submitted  to  you, 
ond  the  nrequent  subsequent  allusions  to  it, 
I  may  safely  take  for  granted  that  the  doc- 
trine itself  cannot  have  escaped  from  your 
memory. 

The  relations  of  succession,  then,  as  the 
very  name  implies,  are  those  which  the  sub- 
jects of  these  relations  bear  to  eadi  other,  as 
prior  or  posterior  in  time.     What  we  term 
a  cause  suggests  its  particular  effect ;  what 
we   term  an  effect  suggests  its  particular 
cause,  when  we  have  preriously  beoome  ac- 
quainted with  their  oitler  of  succession.    If 
the  cause,  however,  suggested  nothing  more 
than  the  simple  conception  of  the  effect,  and 
the  effect  nothing  more  than  the  rimple  con- 
ception of  the  object  which  was  its  cause, 
the  suggestions  would,  of  course,  be  refera- 
ble to  the  power  or  susceptibility  formerly 
considered  by  us,— 4hat  of  sunple  suggestion, 
or  association,  as  it  is  commonly  termed. 
But  the  cause  does  not  suggest  the  effect, 
merely  as  a  separate  object  of  our  thought, 
nor  the  effect  the  cause,  as  a  separate  c^ect 
It  suggests  also  the  new  feeling  of  their  mu- 
tual relation.    When  I  look  at  a  picture  of 
Titian,  for  example,  and  the  conception  of 
the  punter  instantiy  arises,  I  do  not  thmk 
of  Titian  merely  as  an  indiridual,  unconnect- 
ed  with  the  object  which  I  perceive,  I  do 
not  think  of  him  in  tise  same  manner  as  I 
may  have  tiiought  of  him  repeatedly  at  other 
times  when  the'  readmg  of  his  name,  or  the 
mention  of  him  m  conversation  on  works  of 
art,  or  any  other  accidental  circumstance, 
may  have  recalled  him  to  m^  mind.     If  I 
had  only  the  conception  of  Titian  as  I  may 
have  conceived  him  in  those  other  cases,  the 
suggestion  would  be  truly  a  simple  sugges- 
tion ;  but  this  simple  conception  of  die  art- 
ist is  instanti^jT  followed  by  another  fiseling 
of  his  connexion  with  that  particular  work 
of  his  art,  which  is  before  my  eyes, — a  rela- 
tion whidi  it  requires  no  great  analytic  dis- 
crimination to  separate  from  the  simple  oon^ 
ception  itse^  and  whldi  arises  precisely  m 
the  same  way  as  the  other  relations  wnich 
have  been  considered  by  us,— the  relation  of 
resembhuice,  for  example,  when,  in  music, 
one  air  niggests  to  us  a  fimibr  mek)dyr-M)r 


the  relation  of  proportion,  when  wa  think  of 
the  sqi^uares  of  the  sides  of  a  right  an- 
gled tnanglei  in  Pythagoras*s  celebiated  the- 
orem. 

The  relations  of  suecessbn,  then*  are  as 
distinct  from  the  simple  perceptions  or  con- 
ceptions whidi  suggest  them,  and  as  truly 
indicative,  therefore,  of  a  peculiar  power  or 
susceptibility  of  the  mind,  as  the  relations  of 
ooexistenoe  are  distinct  from  the  perceptions 
or  conceptions  whidi  suggest  them.  They 
are  relations  either  of  casiinl  or  of  mvariable 
antecedence  or  consequence;  and  we  dis- 
tinguish these  as  clearly  in  our  thought  as  we 
distinguish  any  other  two  relations.  We 
speak  of  events  which  hi^pened  after  other 
events  as  mere  dates  in  chronology.  We 
speak  of  other  events  as  the  effects  of  events 
or  circumstances  that  preceded  them.  Tbd 
relation  of  invariable  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence, in  distinction  from  merely  casual  an- 
tecedence and  consequence,  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready frequentlystated,  this  rektion  of  causes 
and  effects.  When  I  rqpud  an^  object,  and 
feel  this  relation  of  uniform  proximity  of  suc- 
cession, which  it  bears  to  some  prior  object, 
I  term  it  an  effect  of  that  prior  object.  When 
I  look  forward  instead  of  backward,  and  re* 
gard  the  present  object  in  relation  to  some 
other  object  which  is  not  yet  existing,  I  feel 
a  relation,  which,  in  reference  to  the  effect 
that  is  to  be  produced,  may  be  termed  fit- 
ness or  aptituae,  and  it  is  on  our  knowledge 
of  these  ntnesses  or  aptitudes  that  all  practi- 
cal sdenoe  is  founded.  By  our  acquaintance 
with  this  relation,  we  acquire  a  command, 
not  merely  of  existing  things,  but  almost  of 
things  that,  as  yet,  have  scarcely  any  more 
real  existence  than  the  creations  of  poetic 
fimcy.  '  We  lead  the  future,  almost  at  our 
will,  as  if  it  were  already  present.  While 
medianic  hands  are  dupping  the  rough 
block,  or  adding  slowly  stone  to  stone,  with 
littie  more  foresight  than  of  the  place  where 
the  next  stone  is  to  be  added,  there  is  an  eye 
which  has  already  seen  that  imperial  edifice 
m  aU  its  finished  splendour,  which  other  eyes 
are  incapable  of  sedng,  till  year  after  year 
shall  have  unfolded,  through  a  series  of 
progressive  changes,  that  finished  form  whidi 
IS  their  ultimate  result.  What  is  true  in  ar- 
diitectund  design  is  not  less  true  in  aJl  the 
other  arts  which  science  has  evolved.  There 
are  hands  contimnlly  toiling  toproduoe  what 
exists  already  to  the  mind  of  that  philosopher 
whom  they  almost  blindly  obey,-*who,  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  various  aptitudes  oi 
things,  knows  not  merely  what  is,  but  what 
must  be, — beholding,  through  a  long  series  of 
efiects,  that  ultimate  effect  of  convenience  or 
beauty  which  is  at  onee  toadd  some  new  en- 
joyments to  life,  and  to  confer  additional 
pory  OB  the  intellectual  empire  of  that  be- 
mg  whom  Qod  has  formed  to  unage,  how- 
ever fruntiy,  the  power  by  which  he  raised 
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WbMt  Init  tlie  constant  babit  of  men  ver- 
bal  dispiiUtion  oonkl  hate  nconciled  even 
the  dulleft  ntioner  to  mch  rowming  as 
this?  If  wo  had  not  prerioiisly  beUered 
what  is  impossible,  and  what  is  possible, 
not  to  be  in  themselves  the  same,  could  we 
have  beUered  it  more,  after  all  this  hbom'? 
The  only  circmnstsnoe  wliicfa  could  make  us 


I  any  doubt  on  the  sulject,  is  the  long 
labour  oif  audi  a  demonstmtion,  in  which  the 
truth  is  almost  hid  from  our  view  by  Uie 
multitude  of  woids. 


«« Sun>im Oie •ilkwoniinnll,  ill dender tiE 
Awl  bbonn  UU  ItdoudtUaeiraUote.'-* 


The  reign  of  this  philosophy  msT  now,  in- 
deed be  considered  merely  as  a  thmg  which 
has  been,  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak 
of  one  or  two  devoted  admirers  of  the  Aris- 
totelian method,  who  may,  perfai^s,  not  yet 
have  vanished  from  among  us, — thrown  as 
theyare,unfortunately,ontoolatean  age,  with 
opinions,  which,  in  other  ages,  might  have 
raised  them  to  the  most  envied  distinctions 
^-who  love  what  is  voy  ancient^  and  who 
love  what  is  written  in  Greek,  and  who 
have,  therefore,  two  irresistible  reasons  for 
venerating  that  philosophy,  which  is  un- 
ouestionaoly  mucn  older  than  Newton,  or 
t>et  Cartes,  or  Bacon,  and,  as  unquestion- 
ably, written  in  a  language  which  saves  it 
from  vulgar  ^es.  Or  rsther,  to  spesk  with 
more  candour  of  such  misplaced  rages  of 
other  times,  there  may,  norfaaps,  be  some 
few  generous,  but  erring  lovers  of  wisdom, 
who,  impressed  with  the  real  merits  of  Aris- 
totle, and  with  the  majesty  of  that  academic 
sway,  which  he  exercised  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  the  history  of  our  race^  give  him  cre- 
dit for  merit  stiU  greater  and  more  exten- 
sive than  he  really  possessed, — ^but  merit  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged, 
which  was  long  as  indisputable  as  his  real 
excellence,  and  which  all  the  learned  and 
honoured,  of  every  nation,  in  which  learning 
could  confer  honour,  united  in  ascribing  to 
him,  and  ^oried  in  being  his  worshippers. 
The  worship,  however,  is  now  past,  but 
there  are  effects  of  the  worship  which  still 
remain.  We  have  laid  aside  the  supersti- 
tion; but,  as  often  happens,  in  laving  aside 
the  superstition,  we  have  retained  many  of 
the  superstitious  practices. 

That  we  reason  worse  than  we  should 
have  done,  if  our  ancestors  had  reasoned 
better,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  we 
should  have  jf  rofited  by  the  results  of  their 
better  reasomng;  but  I  have  almost  as  little 
doubt  that  we  suffer  from  their  errors,  in 
another  way,  by  having  imbibed,  as  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  imbibe,  some 
portion  of  the  spirit  of  their  Dialectic  subtil- 
ties  ;  some  greater  passion,  for  distinctions 
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merely  verbal,  and  for  bborioiB  deBOB£n> 
tions  of  things  sdf-«videDt,  thsa  we  tboM 
have  felt,  from  the  mere  impcffectioB  of  on 
intdlectual  nature^  if  the  kigic  ti  AinMk 


In  the  division  wliidi  I  made  of  die  irii* 
tions  suggnted,  by  objects  either  pensved 
or  conceived  br  us,  I  ananged  these  idi> 
tions  in  two  classes,  those  of  Cuxittaitt 
and  Sueeemimu  I  have  now  considered,  ai 
fully  as  my  limita  will  pennit,  the  forma  of 
these  classes,  both  as  the  rebtJODSoocnrs- 
paratdy,  and  as  they  oocor  in  those  aois 
which  constitute  reaaoning^  that  at  caehstcp 
are  only  progressive  feelings  of  rdsticn,  vs- 
ryhigasuie  conceptions  <?  the  rdsthfe  ob- 
jects are  different,  and  connected  with  eadi 
other,  beoBOse  the  conoeptioiis  thst  arise  id 
the  coursed  the  reasomi^  are  not  looie, 
but  regidar.  The  inquiiT  has  led  as  into 
some  it  the  moat  mteresoqg  discosdoos,  ia 
the  PhOosophy  of  the  Mind^-discuaMB, 
mteicsting  from  their  own  ahaotate  impor- 
tance, and,  I  may  add,  from  the  peodiBrob- 
seuri^  whidi  has  been  supposed  to  M 
over  these  processes  of  thoqght,  diongb,  ta 
I  flatter  myself,  you  have  seen,  this  obeeori- 

Sf  does  not  arise  so  much  fixMU  any  pecoKv 
iffieulty  in  the  subject  as  from  me  hboiir 
which  has  been  geneFaUy,  or,  I  may  «fj^ 
most  umversally,  employed  to  make  it  &&■ 
cult.  For  many  ^es,  indeed,  all  the  powers 
of  the  human  understandmg  seem  to  bsvi 
had  scairely  any  odier  occupation  than  dtf 
of  darkening  the  whole  scene  of  natiire,  Dp*- 
terial  and  inteUectual, — that  scene,  on  vbiHi 
the  light  of  nature  and  the  light  of  Hcstcb 
were  shining,  as  they  shine  upon  it  now,  isd 
in  which  it  seemed  to  require  all  those  ef- 
forts of  voluntary  ignorance,  which  the  wise 
of  those  a^  were  so  diilful  and  so  snccess 
ful  in  making,  not  to  see  what  was  before 
them,  and  on  eveij  side.  You  have  all,  per- 
haps, read  or  heard  of  that  celebrated  sage  Oi 
antiquity,  who  is  said  to  have  put  out  his 
eyes,  for  no  other  puipoee  than  diat  be 
might  study  nature  better ;  and,  if  tfaesD^* 
dote,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  credit,  were 
true,  it  would  certainly  have  been  s  suffi- 
cient proof  of  that  insanity  which  hisfelion^' 
citizens,  on  another  celebrated  occasioa,  1^ 
cribed  to  him.  What  Demoeritus  is  ^^ 
said  to  have  done,  is  the  very  folly  in  wlu<^ 
all  mankind  concurred  for  a  long  successioD 
of  centuries.  They  put  out  their  eyes  that 
they  might  see  nature  better ;  and  they  tf^ 
as  might  be  supposed,  only  the  dreabs « 
their  own  imagination. 

The  order  of  rektions  which  we  hate  next 
to  consider,  are  those  whidi,  as  involviDg 
the  notion  of  time,  or  priority  and  sb^: 
quenco,  I. have  denominated  BeistioDS  ot 
Succession.     On  these,  however,  it  will  w< 
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e  neceasary  to  dweD  at  any  length.  They 
squire,  indeed,  very  little  more  than  to  be 
imply  mentionedj-Ldie  only  questionB  of 
ifficolty  which  they  involve  having  been 
iscussed  fuAy  in  my  Preliminaiy  Lectures, 
1  which  it  was  necessary,  before  proceeding 
>  examine  the  changes  or  affections  of  the 
lind  in  its  varying  phenomena,  and  the 
leatal  powers  or  susceptibilities  which  these 
Kanges  or  a&ctions  denote,  that  we  should 
nderstand  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
hange  and  power,  cause  and  effect  Any 
jBTt  of  these  discussions  it  would  be  quite 
uperfluous  now  to  repeat ;  since,  after  the 
ill  ilhistiation  of  the  Doctrine  of  Power  or 
^flficiencv,  which  I  dien  submitted  to  you, 
nd  the  nrequent  subsequent  allusions  to  it, 
may  safely  take  for  granted  that  the  doc- 
rine  itself  cannot  have  escaped  from  your 
memory. 

The  reladons  of  succession,  then,  as  the 
ery  name  implies,  are  those  which  the  sub- 
sets of  these  relations  bear  to  eadi  other,  as 
trior  or  posterior  in  time.  What  we  term 
.  cause  suggests  its  particular  eflfect ;  what 
ve  term  an  effect  suggests  its  particular 
ause,  when  we  have  previously  become  ac- 
[uxunted  with  their  order  of  succession.  If 
he  cause,  however,  sug^fested  nothing  more 
han  the  simple  conception  of  the  effect,  and 
he  effect  nothing  more  than  the  simple  con- 
:eption  of  the  object  which  was  its  cause, 
he  sugsestions  would,  of  course,  be  refera- 
>le  to  the  power  or  susceptibility  formerly 
x>nsidered  by  us, — 4hat  of  simple  suggestion, 
>r  association,  as  it  is  commonly  termed. 
But  the  cause  does  not  suggest  the  effect, 
nerely  as  a  separate  object  of  our  thoiight, 
nor  the  effect  the  cause,  as  a  separate  c^ect 
[t  suggests  also  the  new  feeling  of  their  mu- 
tual relation.  When  I  look  at  a  picture  of 
Titian,  for  example,  and  the  conception  of 
the  punter  instantly  arises,  I  do  not  think 
of  Titian  merely  as  an  individual,  unconnect- 
ed with  the  o^ect  which  I  perceive,  I  do 
not  thmk  of  him  in  die  same  manner  as  I 
may  have  diought  of  him  reoeatedly  at  other 
times  when  the'  reading  of  his  name,  or  the 
mention  of  him  in  conrersation  on  worin  of 
sa%  or  any  other  accidental  circumstance, 
may  have  recalled  him  to  m^  mind.  If  I 
bad  only  the  conception  of  Titian  as  I  may 
have  conceived  him  in  those  other  cases,  the 
suggestion  would  be  truly  a  simple  sugges- 
tion ;  but  this  simple  conception  of  the  art- 
ist is  instanliY  followed  by  another  feeling 
of  his  connexion  with  that  particular  work 
of  bis  art,  which  is  before  my  eyesr— «  rela- 
tion whidi  it  requires  no  great  analytic  dis- 
crimination to  separate  from  the  simple  con- 
ception itself  and  whidi  arises  precise^  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  relations  which 
have  been  considered  by  us, — the  rdation  of 
resemblance,  for  example,  when,  m  music, 
one  sir  niggests  to  uf  a  fimilar  mek)dyr-M)r 


the  relation  of  i 


,  when  wa  thmk  of 


proportion,  ^ 
the  squares  of  the  sides  of  a  right  an- 
gled trianglei  in  Pythagocas*s  celebrated  the- 
orem. 

The  rektioos  of  socoession,  then,  are  as 
distinct  from  the  simple  perceptions  or  oon- 
itions  whidi  suggest  them,  and  as  traly 
icative,  therefore,  of  a  peculiar  power  or 
susceptibility  of  the  mind,  as  the  relations  of 
coexistence  are  distinct  fiK>m  the  perceptions 
or  conceptions  whidi  suggest  them.  They 
are  relaticms  either  of  casual  or  of  invariable 
antecedence  or  consequence;  and  we  dis- 
tinguish these  as  deariy  in  our  thought  as  we 
distinguish  any  other  two  relations.  We 
speak  of  events  which  hiqypened  after  other 
events  as  mere  dates  in  chronology.  We 
speak  of  otJber  events  as  the  effects  of  events 
or  circumstances  that  preceded  tiiem.  Tha 
relation  of  invariable  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence, in  distinction  from  merdy  casual  an- 
tecedence and  consequence,  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready frequentlystBted,  this  relation  of  causes 
and  effects.  When  I  rtguA  mj  object,  and 
feel  this  rdation  of  unifonn  proximity  of  suc- 
cession, which  it  bears  to  some  prior  object, 
I  term  it  an  effect  of  that  prior  object  When 
I  look  forward  instead  of  backward,  and  re- 
gard  the  present  object  in  relation  to  some 
other  object  whidi  is  not  yet  existing,  I  feel 
a  relation,  which,  in  reference  to  the  effect 
that  is  to  be  produced,  may  be  termed  fit- 
ness ot  antituae,  and  it  is  on  our  knowled^^ 
of  these  ntnesses  or  aptitudes  that  all  practi- 
cal science  is  founded.  By  our  acquaintance 
with  this  relation,  we  acquire  a  command, 
not  merdy  of  existing  things,  but  almost  of 
things  that,  as  yet,  luive  soirody  anv  more 
real  existence  than  the  creations  of  poetic 
fiincy.  We  lead  the  future,  almost  at  our 
will,  as  if  it  were  already  present  While 
mechanic  hands  are  dupping  the  rough 
block,  or  adding  slowly  stone  to  stone,  with 
littie  more  foresight  than  of  the  phioe  where 
the  next  stone  is  to  be  added,  there  is  an  eye 
which  has  dready  seen  that  imperid  edifice 
in  all  its  finished  splendour,  which  other  eyes 
are  inctqiable  of  seeing,  tfll  year  after  year 
shall  have  unfolded,  through  a  series  of 
proffresdve  dianges,  that  finished  form  which 
IS  mdr  ultimate  result  What  is  true  in  ar- 
diitectunl  design  is  not  less  true  in  all  the 
other  arts  which  sdenoe  has  evolved.  Tliere 
are  hands  contumally  toiling  to  produce  what 
exists  already  to  the  mind  of  that  philosopher 
whom  they  ahnoet  blindly  obey,— who,  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  various  aptitudes  ot 
things,  knows  not  merdy  what  is,  but  what 
must  be, — beholding,  through  a  king  series  of 
efiects,  that  ultimate  efiect  of  convenience  or 
beauty  which  is  at  onee  toadd  some  new  en- 
joyments to  life,  and  to  confer  additiond 
piloiy  OB  the  inteUectud  emfMie  of  that  be- 
ing wh^  IJkxl  has  formed  to  inutfe,  how- 
ever faintly,  the  power  by  which  M  imised 
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him  into  existence.  We  CMinot  look  eround 
us  without  discovering,  m  eveiy  work  of  hu- 
man art  which  meets  our  eye,  the  benefits 
which  we  have  received  finom  our  knowledge 
ofthisonerektion.  Whatever  industry  has 
conferred  upon  us, — the  security,  the  happi- 
ness, the  spiendour,  and,  m  a  great  measure, 
the  very  virtues  of  social  life,— an  referable 
to  it ;  since  industry  is  nothnig  more  than 
the  practical  application  of  those  productive 
fitnesses  which  must  have  beoi  felt  and 
known  before  industry  could  begin. 


ithy  Wwriiy,  bidiwtiy.  mugh power. 
Whom  kOMur  tUU atiMMlf,  and  nrMt  ttid  paiai 
Yet  the  kind  loune  or  ev«rr  icntto  an. 
And  aU  the  lOft  dvUlty  of  Oft : 
lUlMT  of  human  kind  I  hr  Nature  oaat 
Naked  and  hdplen.  out  amid  the  iroode 
And  wilds,  to  nideiiwlomcnt elcmenti ! 
And  itiU  ttiemd  bartMrlan,  rorinf,  mis'd 
With  beaata  oTprar,  or  Ibr  hb  aeoni  meal 
Fought  the  fieree  tuiky  boar;~«  ihiverine 
AghMt  and  oomfortleis,  when  the  Meek  North, 
With  winter,  charged,  let  the  mU'd  tempert  fly. 
Hail,  ratal,  and  now,  and  Utter-braathinf  ftosO 
Then  to  the  iheltar  of  the  hut  he  fled. 
And  the  wild  aeaaon,  lordkl,  pined  away. 
For  home  he  had  not.— Home  1*  the  leaort 
or  lore^  or  Joy.  or  peaee  and  plenty,  where, 
SupporUog  and  supported,  polish'd  friends 
iGSdUcvrelatians  mingle  faito  bUas. 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felL 
Ev^dtsolate  in  crowds  t    and  thus  his  days 
RoU'dbeavy,  dark,  and  unei4oy*d  * 
A  waste  or  Ume  '—till  Industry  a 
And  roused  him  from  his  miseral 
Hit  ikeulties  unfolded  {  pointed  out 
Where  lavtdi  Nature  the  diiecting  hand 
Of  act  demanded  t  ahow'd  him  how  to  raise 
His  fiseble fotee  by  the  meehanicpoweis, 
To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  earth; 
On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  or  fire. 
On  what  the  torrent  and  the  gaUfaei'd  blast; 
Gave  the  tall  andent  fbrert  to  his  axe; 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood  a 
TiU,  bf  dmees.  the  finish'd  fkbnc  rose ; 
Tore  from  nis  limbs  the  blood-poUuled  ftir. 
And  wrapt  him  In  the  woolly  vestment  warm  :— 
Nor  stqpp'd  at  barren  ban  neoesuty, 
But,  still  advandng  boUer,  led  him  on 
To  pomp,  to  pleesure,  dcganee  and  grace ; 
And,  bteathmg  hig^  ambition  through  hlssoul. 
Set  sdenoe,  wisdom,  dory  in  his  view. 
And  bade  Urn  be  thelocd  ofaU  below.** 

Such  is  the  value  of  that  susceptibility  of 
oar  mind,  by  which  we  feel  the  relations  of 
objects  to  each  other  as  successive,  when 
considered  in  reference  to  what  is  common- 
ly termed  science.  It  has  made  us  whatwe 
are ;  and  when  we  think  of  what  we  now  are, 
and  of  what  the  race  of  mankind  once  was, — 
to  speculate  on  the  future  condition  of  man  in 
those  distant  ages,  whidi  still  await  him  on 
this  scene  of  earth, — ^when  new  relations  shall 
have  been  evolved  in  objects  the  most  fiuni- 
liar  to  us,  and  new  arts  consequently  deve- 
loped, which,  vnth  our  present  knowledge, 
no  genius  can  anticipate,  is  almost  as  if  we 
were  speculating  on  the  possible  functions 
and  enjoyments  of  some  higher  being. 

<«  How  neer  he  presses  on  the  aogeTi  wing  f 
Whkhisthesecaph?  whkhthediildorSbvr 
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LECTUBE  LL 

OF  THE  FEEUNOS  BELONGOf  O  TO  THK  OEDEB 
OF  SUOCESnON,  COMCLITDED.  mKDOCTlOM 
OF  CEBTADf  8DPF08ED  FACULTIES  TO  EZLA- 
TIVB  SUGGESTION;  I.  JUDGMENT;  IX.  REA- 
SON;  DL  ABSTEACnON. 

Gentlemen,  in  mv  last  Lecture,  I  began 
the  remarks  whidi  Ihad  to  offer  on  the  rela- 
tions of  succession^  that  order  of  relations 
which  remained  to  be  examined  after  our 
examination  of  the  relations  of  coexis- 
tence. 

Olnects,  or  events,  or  feelrngs,  when  we 
consider  them  in  the  relation  whidi  they  bear 
to  each  other  as  successive,  may  be  regarded 
as  casually  prior  or  posterior,  when  tbey  oc- 
cur as  parts  of  different  trains,  or  as  invaria- 
bly antepedent  and  consequent,  when  they  oc^ 
cur  as  parts  of  a  single  train  in  the  order  of 
causes  and  effects. 

On  the  relation  of  objects,  as  casnalfy  suc- 
cessive, I  felt  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any 
length.  It  has  already,  indeed,  been  in  some 
measure  discussed,  when  I  treated  of  ths 
laws  of  those  simple  sunestions,  or  associ- 
ate trains  of  images,  whioi  rise  according  to 
this  relation  of  proximity  in  time.  As  there 
is  nothing  peqpanent  in  the  reladoo,  it  scarce- 
]y  can  be  counted  an  olrject  of  sdenoe.  Its 
only  advantage — but  this  a  very  great  advwi- 
tage  is  that  which  it  aflbrds  as  an  assistance 
to  our  memory,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  pre- 
serve much  knowledge  that  might  otherwise 
be  lost ;  since  we  are  able,  by  ue  acddental 
bearinffs  of  other  ev&ita  in  time,  to  form  a 
sort  of  chronology  of  many  of  those  little  e- 
vents  of  life,  that  are  great  in  relation  to  our 
wishes  and  affections,  and  that  probably 
would  have  been  forgotten,  but  for  those  fixed 
points,  in  the  track  of  our  life^  which  recall  to 
us  what  lay  between.  Bjr  the  aid  of  these, 
we  are  able  to  joumev  again  over  hours,  and 
dajTS,  and  months  of  happiness,  in  years  the 
most  remote,  connecdng  together,  in  one  de- 
lightful series,  events  which  would  have  beoi 
of  little  moment  if  remembered  singly,  but 
which,  when  combhied,  are  almost  rq^resen- 
tative  of  the  group  of  pleasures  and  friend- 
ships  that  existed  once,  but  may  perh^fts  ex- 
ist to  us  no  more ;  as  in  the  similar  dder  oi 
contiguity  in  place,  it  would  be  productive 
but  of  slight  gratification,  if  we  were  to  think 
only  of  some  separate  tree,  or  rock,  or  stream, 
or  meadow,  of  the  landscape  of  our  infancjr. 
It  is  when  the  whole  scene  rises  before  us  in 
combination,  when  the  tree,  under  which  ire 
hollowed  out  our  seat,  waves  over  the  rock, 
from  which  we  have  leapt  with  a  sort  of  fear- 
ful delight  to  the  opposite  overhanging  di£^ 
and  the  rivulet  foams  in  the  narrow  channel 
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l>etween,  Bpreediiig  out,  afterwards,  its  wa- 
ters in  the  vuimy  expanse  in  whidi  we  bathed, 
and  separating  the  field  of  our  sports  from  the 
«rhurchyaid,  at  which  we  h«re  cast,  in  twi- 
lig:ht,  many  a  trembling  glance;  when  all 
which  nature  blended  before  us,  in  the  per- 
eeptions  of  our  earliest  years,  Uius  coexists 
in  our  conception,  it  is  then  that  we  traljre- 
cognise  the  scene,  not  as  an  object  of  memo^ 
ry  only,  but  as  if  present  to  our  TCiy  eyes 
and  heart  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  repre- 
Bentation  of  objects  in  the  order  in  which  thev 
coexisted  in  place ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  the  feeling  of  the  rehtion  of  thdr  order 
in  time  should  haye  a  similar  influence  on  our 
emotions,  by  giving  unity  of  connexion,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  additional  and  more  inter- 
esting reality  to  all  which  we  remember. 
The  priority  and  subsequence  of  the  eyents 
remembered,  according  to  this  slight  acci- 
dental relation,  may  have  arisen,  indeed,  from 
circumstances  the  most  unimportant  in  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  enough  to  our  feelmgs,  thai 
they  arose  thus  successively,  constitudng  a 
l>art  of  the  very  history  of  our  life,  and  form- 
ing some  of  the  many  ties  which  connect  us 
with  those  of  whom  the  very  femembrance 
is  happiness.  What  was  truly  casual  in  its 
origin,  almost  ceases  to  appear  to  us  casual, 
by  the  permanent  connexions  which  it  after- 
wards presents  to  our  memory.  Other  suc- 
cessions of  events  may  be  imagined,  which 
would  have  been  more  interesting  to  others, 
and  in  which  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
trace  some  principle  of  original  connexion. 
But,  though  more  regular,  and  more  inter- 
esting to  others,  they  would  not  have  been 
the  events  of  our  youth ;  as  a  scene  might 
perhaps  readily  be  unagined,  far  more  lovely 
to  other  eyes  than  the  landscape  of  our  earfy 
home,  but  in  which  our  eves,  even  in  admir- 
ing its  loveliness,  would  look  in  vain  for  a 
charm,  whidi,  if  it  be  not  beauty  itself,  is  at 
least  something  still  more  tenderly  delight- 
ful. 

The  relation  even  of  casual  succession, 
then,  by  the  connexion  and  groupingof  events 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  consequent 
aid  and  interest  which  it  yields  to  our  remem- 
brance, affords  no  slight  accession  of  enjoy- 
ment and  permanent  utility.  The  relations 
of  invariable  antecedents  and  consequents, 
however,  whidi  are  felt  by  us  to  be  essenti- 
ally difoent  firom  mere  casual  proximity,  and 
to  be  all  that  is  truly  involved  in  our  notion 
of  power  or  causation,  are  of  much  greater 
importance  to  that  hitellectua],  and  moral, 
and  physical  life,  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
depena  on  them.  Even  if  they  gave  us  no- 
thmg  more  than  our  knowledge  of  the  mdibnn 
connexions  of  past  events,  as  objects  of  mere 
specdative  science,  at  once  constituting  and 
explaining  the  phcaiomena  that  exdted  our 
astonishment,  md  awoke  that  earlv  curiosity 
which  they  have  continued  to  imsy  ever 


since,  they  would  furnish,  by  the  ^ew 
which  they  open  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
of  all  the  gracious  purposes  to  which  those 
have  been  suoscxvient,  one  of  the  sub- 
of  which  our  spiritual  being  is 

This  gratification  they  would  yield  to  us, 
even  if  we  were  to  tegud  them  only  in  the 
past,  as  objects  of  a  science  purely  specula- 
tive. But,  srhen  we  consider  the  rdations 
of  events,  in  their  ^titudes  to  precede  and 
follow,  as  equally  diffused  over  tne  time  that 
is  to  come,  as  presenting  to  us,  everywhere, 
in  the  past  or  present  sequences  observed  l^ 
us,  the  source  of  some  future  good  or  future 
evil;  of  good  which  we  can  obtahi,  and  of 
evil  which  we  can  avmd,  merely  by  knowing 
the  order  in  which  these  past  sequences  have 
occurred ;  the  knowledge  of  thoie  mvariable 
relations  of  succession  becomes  to  us  inesti- 
mable, not  as  a  medium  only  of  intellectual 
luxury,  but  as  the  medium. of  all  the  arts  of 
life,  and  even  of  the  continuance  of  our  very 
physical  existence,  which  is  preserved  only 
by  an  unceasing  ad^tation  of  our  actions  to 
the  fitnesses  or  tendencies  of  external  thmgs. 

All  practical  science  is  the  knowledge  of 
these  aptitudes  of  things  in  their  various  cir- 
cumstances of  combination,  as  every  art  is 
the  employment  of  them,  in  conformity  witii 
this  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  those  future 
changes  whidi  they  tend  to  produce  in  all 
the  diflerent  circumstances  in  which  obiects 
can  be  phkied.  To  know  how  to  add  any 
enjoyment  to  life,  or  how  to  lessen  any  of 
its  evils,  is  nothing  more,  in  any  case, 
than  to  know  some  form  of  that  particular 
relation  which  we  are  oonsidering---the  rela- 
tion  which  objects  bear  to  each  other,  as  an. 
tecedent  and  consequent.  In  the  condusion 
of  my  last  Lecture,  I  treated  of  it,  in  regard 
to  the  physical  sdences  and  arts, — tiiose  in- 
teUectiud  energies,  which  have  given  to  the 
sa^'age  man,  and  consequently  to  all  man- 
kind,— since,  in  every  state  of  sodety,  re- 
fined or  rude,  in  the  palace,  as  much  as  in 
the  hut,  or  in  the  cave,  man  must  be  bom  a 
savage, — another  life,  a  life  almost  as  differ- 
ent Dom  tiiat  with  which  he  roams  in  the 
woods,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  transport- 
ed from  the  barren  waste  of  earth  to  tiiose 
Elysian  groves  of  which  poets  speak,  and 
that  god4ike  company  of  bards,  and  heroes, 
and  sages,  with  wiiich  they  have  peopled  tiie 
delightiul  scene. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  feeling  of  this 
relation  to  tne  physical  sdences,  which  is 
abundantly  evident  of  itsdi^  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  give  any  fuUer  iUustration. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  tiiat  the  mind 
is  a  subject  of  this  relation,  as  much  as  the 
body ;  that  there  are  aptitudes  of  producing 
certain  fedinga^  as  mucb  as  of  produdng  cer* 
tain  material  changes ;  and  that  the  ^ower 
which  discerns  or  feds  the  mere  aptitude^ 
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m  the  one  cue,  ib  not  easendHUjr  distinct 
from  the  power  which  disoenis  or  feels  the 
mere  aptitude,  in  the  other  cue.  The  per- 
ticiilar  rdftdons  Chat  are  fek^  are  indeed  dif- 
ferent as  the  rehuive  objects  are  diffetent, 
but  not  that  fi;enera]  susceptibility  of  the 
mind,  bj  whii£  it  is  capable  of  leeling  the 
relatioii  of  fitness  or  unfitness.  To  fore- 
know, in  medianics,  what  combination  of 
wheels  and  puUies  will  be  able  to  elevate  a 
certain  wei^t,  is  to  feel  one  sort  of  fitness, 
or  relation  of  antecedence.  Tq  foreknow, 
in  chemistrjr,  what  more  powerful  attnction 
will  oreroome  an  affinity  that  is  weidEer,  and 
precipitate  a  substance,  which  we  widi  to 
obtam,  frtdm  the  liquid  that  holds  it  in  sob- 
tion,  is  to  feel  another  sort  of  fitneaa.  Tlie 
particular  feelings  of  rdation,  in  these  cases, 
imply  acquirements  that  are  very  diflerent ; 
but  no  one,  on  account  of  this  mere  differ- 
ence of  the  objects  of  whidi  the  rektioo  of 
antecedence  and  constooence  is  £dt,  thinks 
of  dassing  the  chemicu  foresight  as  indica- 
tive of  sn  intellectual  nower  essentially  dif- 
ferent firom  that  whioi,  in  the  applications 
of  mechanic  foresight,  feds  the  relation  of 
the  weights  and  pullies  m  a  machine,  and 
foresee^  by  a  knowledge  of  this  rdation,  Uie 
equilibrium  or  preponderance  vHiich  is  to  re- 
siut.  The  experienoe  which  gives  the  fore- 
sight, is  indeed  difierent,  but  the  power 
wudi  reasons  finom  that  different  eipanence 
is  the  same.  The  sosoeptibilitf  of  Oie  same 
leeling  of  the  relation  of  productive  aptitude, 
however,  has,  in  certain  mental  cases,  been 
supposed  to  be  different,  merely  because  its 
objects  are  different ;  and  discriminations  of 
mere  fitness  or  unfitness,  which  are  truly  re- 
ferable  to  the  same  simple  capacity  of  rela- 
tive suggestion,  that  foresees  the  future  by 
knowing  the  present,  have  been  formed  into 
a  dass  apart,  as  if  not  the  discriminations 
onl^  were  different,  but  the  power  itself 
which  has  formed  them. 

When  we  feel  any  of  the  mechanical  or 
diemioal  relations  of  succession,  and  predict, 
accordingly,  events  which  sra  to  take  place, 
we  are  commonly  said  to  do  thu  by  the 
power  of  reasoning.  Even  in  many  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  when  we  venture,  in  like 
manner,  to  predict  the  future,  fiom  our 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  feelings  to  each 
other,  as  uniformly  successive,  we  are  said 
to  make  the  prediction  by  the  power  of  rea- 
soning.  When  a  statesman,  for  example, 
meditates  on  the  probable  effects  of  a  paiti- 
cuho'  law  which  is  about  to  be  enacted,  and, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  interests,  and  pas- 
sions, and  picrjudioes,  the  wisdom  and  the 
veiy  ignorance  of  man,  calculates  the  relative 
amount  of  good  and  evil,  which  it  may  pos- 
sib^  poduoe  to  those  frail,  half^tubbom, 
hal^'Vidding  multxtudes,  whom  he  must  of- 
ten benefit  against  their  wiU,  and  save  firom 
the  long  evilf  of  which,  they  see  only  the  m»- 


tuj  good,  there  is  do  one  wlio  1 
icribm^  this  political  foiengiit  to  tbe  sa- 


||adty  of  his  power  of  reasoning  or  of  d»w- 
mg  aecuiate  conclusions,  as  to  fittnre  se- 
luenoes  of  events,  finum  his  obserratkms  of 
IMS  past.  In  the  calculation  of  the  motives 
wfaidi  may  operate  in  the  general  noizid,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  is  implied  tfaan  a  know- 
ledge of  the  rdatiou  of  certain  feelings  to 
other  feeliqgB,  &s  redprocally  anteeedent 
d  consequent  But,  if  the  states  of  mind, 
the  relation  of  which,  as  soooessive  to  other 
states  of  mind,  is  fdt  by  us,  be  of  a  diffnent 
order ;  if^  instead  of  a  legisktor,  f eelipg  ac- 
curately the  rdation  of  certain  feelings  to 
certain  attendant  emotions  in  tbe  mmd  uf 
the  peopl^  vre  imagine  a  critic  fe^iiig^  with 
equal  precision,  the  relation  of  certain  per- 
ceptions of  form,  or  colour,  or  soopd,  to  eer- 
tain  emotions  of  admiration  or  diagvst  thst 
are  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  him  who  has 
those  perceptions,  though  all  wfaidi  is  fek, 
in  both  cases,  is  a  certain  relation  of  cm 
tomaiy  antecedence,  we  are  instaanlJy  said 
to  spcwk  of  a  different  power  of  tbe  mind. 
The  power  whidi  we  consider,  is  aid  to  be 
thepower  of  Taste. 

tliis  distinction  of  the  power  of  taste,  in 
qipredatiog  the  exoeUenoe  of  the  fime  aits, 
and  the  beMities  of  nature,  from  that  gene- 
nX  capacity  of  feeUng  the  aptitudes  of  cer- 
tain fedings  to  be  fmlowed  by  certain  other 
fedings,  €if  wiiich  it  is  only  a  modification, 
has  arisen,  there  can  be  veiy  little  doubt, 
firam  the  complexity  of  the  term  taste,  in 
our  common  phiaseology,  as  invoivii^  two 
HaBflc»n  of  fedings,  that  admit  of  being  sepa- 
rated in  our  thought,  bya  very  easy  anafysis, 
— emotions,  and  judgments  of  the  objects 
that  are  fit  or  unfit  to  excite  those  emotions. 
Certain  objects  are  not  merdy  perceived  by 
us,  as  forms,  or  odours,  or  s<Hiiids ;  the  per- 
ception of  these  forms,  and  ookrars,  and 
sounds,  is  followed  by  an  emotion  which  is 
of  various  nature,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object     What  we  call  beauty,  is,  in  our 
mind,  an  emotion ;  as,  in  externd  things,  it 
is  the  aptitude  to  produce  this  emotion.  To 
feel  this  emotion  is  one  state  of  mind ;  to 
know  the  rektion  whidi  other  previous  feel- 
ings bear  to  it,  what  forms,  or  sounds,  or  co- 
lours, separately  or  together,  have  a  fitness 
of  producing  the  emotion,  is  another  state  of 
mind,  as  distinct  fimm  it,  as  the  political  sa- 
gadty  of  the  statesman,  in  antidpating  the 
vidrace  of  popular  feding,  on  any  particular 
occasion,  is  distinct  firom  those  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  whidi  he  foresees, 
as  the  certain  effects  oi  certam  necessiiy 
measures,  and  whidi  he  strives  aooofdingiy, 
by  some  of  the  expedients  of  his  mighty  ait, 
to  disarm  or  to  dissipate.     If  the  judgments 
of  taste  had  been  as  desriy  distiq^iished 
firom  the  emotions  whidi  it  measures  in  their 
rdadoii  to  the  olQecti  that  are  likedr  or  un- 
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ikely  to  prodiM5e  them,  u  the  wiedom  of  the 
oHtidao,  horn  the  pMsioni  whidi  that  wis- 
loin  oantemphit€t>  m  their  felation  to  die 
ircumstance  which  mi^  tend  to  faiflame 
hem,  we  ahould  as  little  have  thougiht  of 
mking  it  as  a  peculiar  power,  as  we  think, 
t  present,  of  ioTcnting  new  names  of  fiuml- 
ies  coiresponding  with  all  the  ^arietj  of 
vents  corporeal  or  mental,  in  "whkh  we  are 
apable  of  inferring  the  future  from  the  past, 
J  our  knowledge  of  the  redprocal  tenden- 
168  of  objects ;  of  mking,  for  example,  as 
peculiar  intellectual  ]M)wer,  distinct  from 
he  general  power  of  reason,  the  skill  with 
rhicb  the  legislator  adapts  his  regulations  to 
be  varying  dicumstances  of  society,  or,  as 
(1  the  physics  of  matter,  we  think  of  ascrib- 
ng  to  different  inteileetual  powers,  the  rea- 
onings  of  the  chemist  and  of  the  mechanic 
ian.  Chemistry,  mechanics,  politics,  taste, 
hat  is  to  say,  the  critical  part  of  taste,  of 
ourse  imply  previous  observation  of  the  sne- 
ieadons  of  those  different  phenomena,  ma- 
erial  and  mental,  which  are  the  subject  of 
bese  respective  sciences ;  an  experience  of 
be  past  that  is  different  in  each  particular 
ase ;  but,  when  the  successions  of  the  dif- 
erent  phenomena  have  been  observed,  it  is 
be  same  fiMndty,  which,  in  all  these  sciences 
klike,  predicting  the  future  from  the  |MMt, 
eels  the  relation  of  antecedence  of  eadi  i^ie- 
loroenon  to  its  successive  phenomena,  dis- 
inguishing  the  particular  antecedents  that 
ire  more  or  less  likely  to  be  followed  b^  par- 
icular  consequents.  To  call  taste  a  aeienee, 
ike  chemistry,  or  mechanics,  or  even  noli- 
ics,  may  seem  at  first  a  bold,  and  peraaps 
>ven  an  unwammtabk  use  of  the  term ;  but  I 
lave  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  a  science,  be- 
aose  it  is  truly  a  science,  as  much  as  any 
>ther  knowledge  of  the  successions  of  phe- 
lomena  to  which  we  give  that  name,---the 
icience  of  Certain  effects  which  may  be  anti- 
cipated as  the  consequents  of  certain  ante- 
cedents. It  is  a  science,  indeed,  which  is 
lot  capable  of  the  universality  of  some  other 
sciences,  because  it  is  a  science  of  emotions, 
hat  must,  in  some  measure  at  least,  have 
>een  felt  by  him  who  judges  of  the  fitness 
)f  certain  obiects  to  produce  these  emo- 
ions ;  and  all  have  not  this  sensibility.  But 
be  sensibility  relates  to  the  existence  of  the 
imotions  only,  which,  as  I  have  already  stat- 
d,  are  mental  phenomena  of  a  different 
iass  from  the  subsequent  judgments,  which 
cstinoate  the  fitness  of  obiects  to  excite  the 
'motions.  The  feeling  of  these  emotions  is 
mquestionably  not  a  science,  more  than  the 
eelinga  of  security  and  patriotism,  or  <Uscon- 
«nt  and  selfish  ambition,  which  the  states- 
nan  must  have  in  view,  are  sciences.  But 
•he  knowledge  of  those  objects  which  will 
excite  the  most  general  emotions  of  beauty 
uid  admiration,  is  a  science,  as  the  political 
oiowledge  of  the  means  that  will  have  most 


general  influence  in  producing  the  emotions 
of  civil  happiness  and  contentment,  or  the 
fury  of  popular  indignation,  is  a  science. 
Both  are  nothmg  more  than  the  ei^rience 
of  the  feelings  which  follow  certam  other 
feelings,  and  the  consequent  feeliiig  of  the 
relation  of  dieir  future  aptitudes.  We  ma^ 
deny  the  name  of  a  science  to  both,  but,  il 
we  allow  it  to  the  one,  I  cannot  see  any  rea^ 
son  which  should  lead  us  to  deny  it  to  the 
other. 

Of  the  emotions,— of  the  ^)titode8  of  pro- 
ducmg  which  taste  b  the  science, — it  is  not 
at  present  my  intention  to  speak.  As  emo- 
tions, they  come  under  our  consideration  af- 
terwards ;  and  even  the  few  remarks  which 
I  mav  have  to  offer  on  taste  itself,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to 
excite  the  emoti<m  of  beauty,  and  other  kin- 
dred emotions,  I  shall  defer,  till  I  have  treat- 
ed of  dM  emotions  which  are  its  subjects. 
My  ontf  otrject  at  present  is  to  point  out  to. 
ymi  the  proper  systematic  place,  in  our  ar- 
rangement, of  those  mere  feelings  of  the  ap- 
titude of  certain  objects  for  exciting  certain 
emotions, — ^which  constitute  die  judgments 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  taste.  It  is 
peculiarly  important  for  me  to  point  this  out 
to  you  at  present ;  since,  but  for  the  analv- 
sis  which  1  have  made  <rf  the  emotion  itself, 
as  one  state  of  mind,  and  the  knowledge  oi 
what  is  fitted  to  excite  it,  as  a  very  different 
state  of  mind,  you  might  conceive,  that  my 
dassJfifufion  of  our  intellectual  phenomena, 
as  referable  to  the  two  mental  susceptibilities 
under  whidi  I  have  airanged  diem,  was  de» 
fective,  from  the  omission  of  one  very  im- 
portant fiuiulty.  You  now,  I  trust,  see  my 
reason  for  dividing  what  is  commonly  deno- 
minated taste,  into  its  two  distinct  elements, 
one  of  whidi  is  as  much  an  emotion,  as  any 
of  our  other  emotions ;  the  other,  which  is 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  forms, 
colours,  sounds,  or  conceptions,  that  are  niost 
likclv  to  be  foUowed  by  this  emotion,  is  as 
much  a  feeBng  of  the  relation  of  fitness,  as 
any  of  the  other  suggestions  of  fitness,  on 
which  every  science,  that  has  regard  to 
the  mere  successions  of  phenomena,  as  re- 
dprocally  antecedent  and  consequent,  ia 
founded. 

I  am  aware  that  many  authors  have  con- 
curred, in  not  regarding  taste  as  a  simple  fa. 
culty  of  the  mind ;  but  the  taste,  of  which 
they  speak,  is  chiefiv  the  very  emotion  ot 
pleasure,  to  the  proauction  of  which  they 
conceive  various  circumstances  to  be  essen- 
tial. The  two  ^eat  elements,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  which  it »  of  most  importance  to  dis- 
tinguish, are  the  emotion  itself,  in. whatever 
way  it  may  arise,  and  however  complex  it 
may  be,  and  the  feeling  of  the  relation  ol 
certain  forms,  sounds,  colours,  conceptions, 
or  various  combinations  of  these,  to  this  emo-^ 
tion  as  their  eflectr— the  feeling  of  the  rela- 
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tion  of  the  one,  u  raceeMive  in  time  to  the 
other,  and  of  the  oonre8pondiii|raptitpde  of 
that  other  for  produdng  it  Whiitever  ad- 
ditional analysts  may  be  formed  by  philoeo^ 
phen  of  the  emotion  itself,  this  ana^sis,  at 
least,  seems  to  me  obvious  and  indisputable. 
I  proceed  upon  it,  therefore,  with  oon6denoe, 
and  flatter  myself^  that  yoo  will  have  no  dif« 
ficuhy  m  formtn|f  in  your  own  mind  the  same 
analysis, — refemng  the  one  element  to  oar 
susceptibility  of  the  reladye  suggestioos  of  fit- 
ness, that  are  necessarilir  as  Tarious,  as  the 
i  which  precede  aod  follow  are  va- 


neariy  synonymous ;  and  I  have  aecotdiniJy 
often  used  it  as  synonymous,  in  tneatmg-of  the 
difierent  relations  that  have  come  under  oar 


riousry^the  other  primary  element  to  our  sus- 
ceptibility of  emotion. 

In  concluding  my  view  of  the  phenomena' 
of  Simple  Sumstion,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly termed^  Association,  I  considered 
those  various  modifications  of  it,  which  phi- 
losophers, firom  a  defective  analysis  of  the 
phenomena,  had  converted  into  separate  in- 
tellectual powers.  In  conduding  my  view 
of  the  phenomena  of  Relative  Suggestion,  it 
mav  be  necessary,  in  like  manner,  to  take 
sucii  a  view,  though  the  field,  over  which 
we  have  to  move,  is,  in  this  case,  a  more  nar- 
row one. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  I  have 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  relative  sqgges- 
tion,  is  that  by  which,  on  perceiving  or  con- 
ceiving  objects  together,  we  are  instantly  im- 
pressed with  certain  feeUngs  of  their  mutual 
relation.  These  suggested  feelings  are  feel- 
ings of  a  peculiar  kmd,  and  require,  there- 
fore, to  be  classed  separately  firom  die  per- 
ceptions or  conceptions  which  suggest  them, 
but  do  not  involve  them. 

Our  relative  sugpfestions,  then,  as  you  have 
seen,  are  those  fedings  of  relation  which  arise 
from  the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or 
more  objects,  or  two  or  more  affections  of 
our  mmd, — feelings  which  are  of  consider- 
able varietv,  and  which  I  classed  under  t\i'o 
heads,  as  the  relations  of  coexistence,  and  the 
relations  of  succession.  It  is  eas^  Ibr  us,  in 
every  case,  to  separate  this  feehng  of  rela- 
tion fnxa  the  perceptions  or  conceptions 
themselves.  We  perceive  or  conceive  ob- 
jects ;  we  feel  them  to  be  variously  related ; 
and  the  feeling  of  the  rebdon  itself  is  not 
more  mysterious  than  the  perception  or  sim- 
ple suggestion  which  mav  mtve  given  rise  to 
It.  The  law  of  mind,  by  which,  on  con- 
sideiinff  four  and  eight,  I  feel  a  certain  rela- 
tion of  proportion,---the  same  precise  rela- 
tion which  1  feel,  on  considering  together 
five  and  ten,  fifty  and  »  hundred, — is  as  dear 
and  intelligible  a  law  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, as  that  by  which  I  am  able  to  form  the 
separate  notion  either  of  four  or  eighty  five 
or  ten,  fiftjr  or  a  hundred. 

With  this  susceptibility  of  relative  sugges- 
tion, the  feculty  of  judgment,  as  that  term  is 
commonly  employed,  may  be  considered  as 


But  those  who  ascribe  judgment  to  man, 
ascribe  to  him  also  anouier  faculty,  whicli 
they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  reason; 
though  reasoning  itself  is  foumi,  when  ana- 
lyzed, to  be  nodiing  more  than  a  aeriea  of 
judgments.  The  whole  is  thus  represented 
as  something  different  from  all  tbe  por^ 
which  compose  it.  Whether  we  leasoo  srl- 
logistically  with  the  schoohnen,  or  acoordim; 
to  those  simpler  processes  of  thoi^^  wfaic^ 
nature  teaches,  our  reaaoniqg  is  divisable  in- 
to a  number  of  consecutive  ju^giments,  or 
feetings  of  relation ;  and  if  we  take  away 
these  consecutive  judgments,  we  leave  w>- 
thing  behind  irfiich  can  be  caUed  a  ratioci- 
nation. In  a  simple  propoaitioii,  we  take 
one  step,  or  feel  one  rektion ;  in  an  enthy- 
meme,  we  take  two  steps,  or  feel  two  rela- 
tions; m  a  syllogism,  we  take  three  8tep$^  or 
feel  three  relations ;  but  we  never  thhik, 
when  we  speak  of  the  motion  of  our  limbs, 
that  the  power  of  taldng  three  steps  difes 
essentially  from  the  power  of  taking;:  one ; 
and  that  we  must,  Uierefore,  invent  nev 
names  of  bodily  faculties  for  evay  sligfat  x*- 
riety,  or  even  every  simple  repetition  d 
movement  *  If  this  amplification  of  feculties 
would  be  absurd  in  treating  of  the  mere  mo- 
tion of  our  Hmbs,  it  is  surely  not  more  philo^ 
sophic  in  the  case  of  the  inteUectnal  exerdse. 
Whatever  is  affirmed,  in  any  stage  of  our  rea- 
sonings is  a  relation  of  some  sort, — of  which, 
as  felt  by  us,  the  proposition  that  afiSiniis  the 
relation  is  only  a  veibal  statement^ — is  a  series 
of  such  judgments,  or  feelings  of  relation, 
and  nothmg  distinct  firom  them,  though  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  series,  which  together 
form  the  reasoning,  have  led  us  falsely  to 
suppose,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  whole  is 
something  more  than  all  the  parts  which 
constitute  the  whole. 

^  The  circumstance,  which  led  to  tbe  dis- 
tinction of  reason  from  judgment,  was  per- 
haps, however,  not  the  mere  length  and  mu- 
tual connexion  of  the  series,  so  much  as  th^it 
mistake  with  respect  to  the  power  falseiy 
ascribed  to  the  mmd,  of  finding  out,  by  some 
voluntary  process,  those  intervening  propo- 
sitions, which  serve  as  the  medium  of  pronf. 
The  eiror  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded, 
I  have  already  Buffidendy  exposed ;  and  there- 
fore  need  not  vepeat,  at  any  length,  the  con- 
futation of  it. 

We  cannot  invent,  as  I  showed  you,  a  sin. 
gie  medium  of  proof;  but  the  proofr  arise  to 
us,  independend^  of  our  will,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  primary  sulrject  of  the  propo- 
sition, which  we  analyse  in  our  reasonmg,  it- 
self  arose.  The  desire  of  tracing  all  the  rela- 
tions  of  an  object,  when  we  meditate,  may  co- 
exist  with  the  successive  feelings  of  rektions 
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as  they  arise ;  and  it  n  this  complex  state  of 
mind,  in  which  intentioii  or  desire  oontinaes 
to  coexist  with  these  successive  feelings,  to 
which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of  reason- 
ing. But  it  surely  is  not  difficult  to  analyze 
this  complex  state,  and  to  discover  in  it,  as 
its  only  elements,  the  desire  itself,  with  the 
conceptions  which  it  involves,  or  which  it  sug- 
gestA,  and  the  separate  relations  of  these  con^ 
ceptions,  which  rise  precisely  as  they  arose, 
and  are  felt  predsely  as  they  were  felt  before, 
on  other  oocssions,  when  no  such  desire  ex- 
isted, and  when  the  relative  objects  chanced 
to  present  themselves  together  to  our  per- 
ception, or  in  our  loosest  and  most  irregular 
trains  of  thought  The  permanence  of  the 
desire,  indeed,  keeps  the  object  to  which  it 
relates  more  permanently  before  us,  and  al- 
lows, therefore,  a  ^preater  variety  of  relative 
suggestions  belonging  to  it  to  arise ;  but  it 
does  not  affect  the  principle  itself,  which  de^ 
velops  these  relations.  £ach  arises,  as  be- 
fore, unwilled.  We  cannot  will  the  feeling 
of  a  relation,  for  this  would  be  to  have  alrea^ 
dy  felt  the  relation  which  we  willed ;  as  to 
will  *  a  particular  conception  ifi  a  train  of 
thought,  would  be  to  have  already  that  parti- 
cidar  conception.  Yet,  while  this  power  of 
willing  conceptions  and  relations  was  &lsely 
ascribed  to  the  mind,  it  was  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  this  mistake,  that  the  reason- 
ing, which  involved  the  supposed  invention, 
should  be  ri^;arded  as  essentially  different 
from  the  judpaents,  or  simple  feelings  of  re- 
lation, that  mvolved  no  such  exercise  of  vol- 
untary power. 

B«isoning  then,  in  its  juster  sense,  as  felt 
by  us  internally,  is  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  relative  suggestions,  of  which  the  separate 
subjects  are  felt  by  us  to  be  mutually  rels^ 
ted ;  as  expressed  in  language^  it  is  merely  a 
series  of  propositions,  each  of  which  is  only 
a  verbal  statement  of  some  relation  internal- 
ly felt  bv  us.  There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
involved  in  the  ratiocination  independenthr  of 
the  acoMnpanying  desire,  but  a  series  of  reel- 
ings of  relation,  to  the  susceptibility  of  which 
feelings,  aooordingly,  the  fiiculty  odled  rea- 
son, and  the  &culty  called  judgment,  may  e- 
qually  be  reduced.  If  we  take  away  at  each 
step  the  mere  feeling  of  relation,  tiie  judg- 
ment is  nothing;  and  if  we  take  away  the  se- 
parate feelings  termed  judgments,  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  denominated  reasoning. 

Another  &culty,  with  which  the  mind  has 
been  enriched,  by  those  systematic  writers 
who  have  examined  its  phenomena,  and  rank- 
ed them  under  different  powers,  is  the  fiunil- 
ty  of  abstraction, — a  faculty  by  which  we 
are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  separating  in 
oiu*  thought  certahi  pcurts  of  our  complex  no- 
tions, and  of  considenng  them  thus  abstracted 
from  the  rest. 

This  supposed  faculty,  however,  is  not 
merely  unreal,  as  ascribed  to  the  mind,  but  I 


may  add  even  that  such  a  faculty  is  impossi- 
ble, since  every  exertion  of  it  would  imply  a 
contradiction. 

In  abstraction,  the  mind  is  supposed  to 
single  out  a  particuhr  part  of  some  one  of  its 
complex  notions  for  particuhtf  consideration. 
But  what  is  the  state  of  the  mind  immediate- 
ly preceding  this  intentional  separation — ^its 
state  at  the  moment  in  which  tne  supposed 
fiwulty  is  conceived  to  be  called  into  exercise  ? 
Does  it  not  mvolve  necessarily  the  verv  ab- 
straction which  it  is  supposed  to  produce  ? 
and  must  we  not,  therefore,  in  admitting 
such  a  power  of  voluntary  separation,  admit 
an  infinite  series  of  preceding  ahstrutions,  to 
account  for  a  single  act  of  abstraction?  If 
we  know  what  we  single  out,  we  have  alrea- 
dy performed  all  the  separation  which  is  ne- 
cessary; if  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
singling  out,  and  do  not  even  know  that  wc 
are  singling  out  any  thing,  the  separate  part  of 
the  complex  whole  may,  indeed,  rise  to  our 
conception ;  but  it  cannot  arise  by  the  oper- 
ation  of  any  voluntary  faculty.  That  such 
conceptions  do  indeed  arise,  as  states  of  the 
mind,  there  can  be  no  question.  In  every 
sentence  which  we  read,  m  every  affirmation 
which  we  make,  in  almost  every  portion  of 
our  silent  train  of  thought,  some  decomposi- 
tion of  more  complex  perceptions  or  notions 
has  taken  place.  The  exact  recurrence  of 
any  complex  whole,  at  any  two  moments,  is 
perhaps  what  never  takes  place.  After  we 
look  at  a  scene  before  us,  so  kmg  as  to  have 
made  every  part  of  it  familiar,  if  we  dose  our 
eyes  to  think  of  it,  in  the  very  moment  of 
bringing  our  eyelids  together,  some  change  of 
this  kind  has  taken  place.  The  complex 
whole,  which  we  saw  the  very  instant  berore, 
when  conceived  by  us  in  this  instant  succes- 
sion, is  no  longer,  in  every  circumstance,  the 
same  complex  whole.  Some  part,  or  rather 
many  parts  are  lost  altogether.  A  still  great- 
er number  of  parts  are  variously  diversified ; 
and  though  we  should  still  call  the  scene  the 
same,  it  would  ^pear  to  us  a  very  different 
scene,  if  our  conception  could  be  embodied 
and  presented  to  our  eye,  together  with  the 
real  landscape  of  which  it  seems  to  us  the  co- 
py»  If  this  change  takes  place  in  a  single  in- 
stant, at  longer  intervals  it  cannot  fiul  to  be 
much  more  considerable,  though  the  very  in- 
terval, which  gives  occasion  to  the  greater  di- 
versity, prevents  the  diversity  itseu  from  be- 
ing equuly  felt  by  us. 

Abstraction,  then,  as  for  as  abstraction 
consists  in  the  rise  of  conceptions  in  the 
mind,  which  are  parts  of  former  mental  affec- 
tions, more  complex  than  these,  does  unques- 
tionably occur;  and,  since  it  occurs,  it  must 
occur  according  to  laws  which  are  truly  laws 
of  the  mind,  and  must  indicate  some  mental 
power,  or  powers,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  conceptions  termed  abstract  arise.  Is  it 
necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  any 
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y,  or  are  thej  not  nthcr  mo^ 
of  those  nitoepdbilitiet  of  the 
mind,  which  have  been  alnauly  eonaidefed  by 
«? 

In  treeting  of  those  itBleB  €i  the  mind 
winch  oonstitnte  our  gcnenl  notioiia,  I  have 
aheadTy  in  a  neat  meason,  antidn^ed  the 
lemaiKs  which  it  migfat  otherwise  be  neees- 
sary  to  offer,  in  explanation  of  abstraction. 
The  relative  suggestions  of  resemblance  are, 
in  truth,  or  at  least  involve  as  paits  of  the 
suggestion,  those  voy  feeltngs,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  this  peculiar  focnlty  is  as- 
signed. We  perceive  two  objects, — a  rode, 
for  example,  and  a  tree :  We  press  against 
them ;  diey  both  produce  in  us  that  sense* 
tion»  which  constitutes  our  feeling  of  resis- 
tance. We  give  the  name  of  hardness  to 
this  common  property  of  the  external  ob- 
jects ;  and  our  mere  feeling  of  resemblance, 
when  referred  to  the  resemfalii^  olgects,  is 
thus  converted  into  an  abstnction.  If  we 
are  oq^le  of  feeling  the  reseraUanoe,  the 
abstraction  is  surely  already  formed,  and 
needs,  therefore,  no  other  power  to  produce  it 

To  that  prindple  of  relative  suggestion,  by 
which  we  foel  the  resemUanoe  of  objects  in 
certain  respects,  to  the  exdusion,  conse- 
quently, of  all  the  other  drcomstances  in 
which  they  have  no  resemblance,  by  for  the 
greater  number  of  our  abstractions,  and  those 
which  most  commonly  go  under  that  name, 
may  in  this  manner  be  traced;  since,  in 
consequence  of  this  prindple  of  onr  mind, 
we  are  almost  incessantly  feeling  some  refac- 
tion of  similarity  in  objects,  and  omitting,  in 
consequence,  in  this  feelmg  of  resemblance, 
the  paits  or  circomstanoes  of  the  comploE 
whde,  in  which  no  similsrity  is  felt  What 
is  thus  tenned  abstraction,  is  the  very  notion 
of  partial  simihrity.  It  would  be  as  im- 
posdble  to  r^ard  objects  as  simifaur  in  cer- 
tain respects,  without  having  the  conceptions 
termed  abstract,  as  to  see  without  vision,  or 
to  hope  without  desire.  The  capacity  of 
the  feelim^  of  resemblance,  then,  is  the  great 
source  or  the  conceptions  termed  abateact 
Many  of  them,  however,  may  be  referred, 
not  to  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by 
which  our  relative  suggestions  arise,  but  to 
that  other  su8ce|ptibimy  of  suggestions  of 
another  kind,  which  we  previously  consider- 
ed. In  those  common  mstances  of  simple 
suggestion,  which  philosophers  have  ascribed 
to  a  prindple  of  association^  they  never  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  prove,  n<Mr  have  they 
even  contended,  that  the  feelings  whicn  arise 
in  consequence  of  this  mere  association,  must 
be  exact  transoipts  of  the  former  feelings  in 
every  respect,  however  complex  those  for- 
mer feelings  may  have  been ;  that,  when  we 
have  seen  a  group  of  objects  together,  no 
part  of  this  groiro  can  be  recalled,  without 
the  rest ;  no  rock,  or  streamlet,  of  a  particu- 
lar valley,  for  example   without  everv  tree 
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and  every  farsndi  of  every  tree»  dmt  weie 
seen  -Yij  us  waving  over  the  httle  oamuL, 
and  everr  minote  angle  of  the  rod^  as  if 
DMasured  with  geomedncal  predakm. 
gestians  of  innges  so  exact  aa  thia,  _ 
never  occur;  and  if  every  caoetftaanf  thci^ 
fore,  which  meets  some  drciunataaee  of  the 
complex  perception  vdudi  has  givca  rise  to 
it,  be  the  resuk  of  a  focolty,  wfaich  is  to  be 
termed  the  focnlty  of  abetnMEtion,  the  wbok 
inu^ery  of  our  thoqg^  whick  has  been  as- 
cribed to  an  aasodating  or  suggestii^  prin- 
ciple, should  have  been  considefed  latdber  as 
the  result  of  this  power,  in  its  never-eeaaiiig 
operation.     But,  if  we  allow,  that  in  onB- 
naiy  assoriatkm,  the  prindple  of  ainiple  sag- 
gestion  csn  account  for  the  riae  of  concep- 
tions, that  omit  some  droomatanees  of  the 
past,  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  attempt 
any  limitation  of  the  number  of  drcuautan- 
ces  which  may  be  omitted,  by  the  operation 
of  this  prindple  alone,  and  to  refer  every 
circumstance  that  is  omitted,  bejroiid  th» 
definite  number,  to  another  focolty,  abso- 
lutely distinct     The  truth  is,  that  it  ia  only 
of  certain  parts  of  any  complex  perceptioii, 
that  our  simple  suggestions,  in  any  case,  are 
transcripts ;  that  the  same  power  which  dius, 
without  any  eftirt  of  our  volitimi,  and  even 
without  our  consdousness  that  soch  a  sug- 
gestion is  on  the  point  of  taking  places  brings 
before  us  only  three  outof  foor  drcamstaiioeB 
that  coexisted  m  some  former  peiceptioa, 
might  aa  readily  be  siq>posed  to  bri^g  be- 
fore  us  two  of  the  foor,  or  only  one ;  and 
that  the  abstraction,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  thus  as  independent  of  our  wiU,  aa  the   , 
simple  soggestkm;    since  it  would  be^   in 
tmtn,  only  the  simple  snggestion»    under 
another  name,  being  termed  an  abstnctioii, 
merely  because,  in  certain  cases,  we  m^t 
be  ame  to  remember  the  complez  wh<de, 
with  the  drcumstsnces  omitted  in  the  for- 
mer partial  suggestion,  and  thus  to  disooTcr, 
by  comparison  of  the  two  coexisting  concep- 
tions, that  the  one  is  to  the  other,  as  a  vHbole 
to  some  part  of  the  whole.     If  this  compa- 
rison could  be  made  by  us  in  every  case, 
there  is  not  a  single  concqrfion  in  oorwhole 
train  of  memory  or  foncy,  whidi  would  not 
equaUj  deserve  to  be  denominated  an  ab- 
straction. 

Many  of  the  states  of  mind,  which  we  tens 
abstractions,  migfat  thus  arise  by  mere  sim- 
ple suggestion,  though  we  had  nol^  in  addi> 
ton  to  this  CKptuaty,  that  susceptibQity  of  re- 
lative suggestion,  by  vHiidi  we  discover  re- 
semblance, and  to  which,  certainly,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  for  greater  numb^  of  fed- 
ings,  which  are  termed  abstract  ideas.  The 
piutial  simple  suggestion  of  the  qualities  of 
objects,  in  our  trains  of  thoiiigfat,  is  less  won- 
derful, when  we  consider  how  our  complex 
notions  of  objects  are  formed.  Li  con- 
cdvi^g  the  hardness  separatdy  foom .  ths 
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iteuessofan  object,  we  beve  no  feeling 
t  is  absolutely  new ;  we  only  repeat  the 
cess  by  which  our  conceptions  of  these 
lities  were  originally  formed.  We  re- 
red  them  sepamtely,  through  the  medium 
lifferent  senses ;  and  each,  when  it  recurs 
irately,  is  but  tiie  transcripl  of  the  pri- 
y  sensatioiL 

!ut  even  though  objects,  as  originally  per- 
ed,  had  been  precisely,  in  every  respect, 
t  they  now  appear  to  us, — concretes  of 
jr  qualities, — ^die  capad^  of  relative  sug- 
ion,  by  which  we  feel  the  resemblances 
)jects,  would  be  of  itself  as  I  have  said, 
n'ent  to  account  for  the  abstractions,  of 
h  philosophers  have  written  so  much, 
superfluous,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to 
ler  peculiar  faculty  what  must  take 
!,  if  we  admit  only  the  common  mental 
iptibilities,  which  all  admit.  If  we  are 
)le  of  perceiving  a  resemblance  of  some 
when  we  look  at  a  swan  and  on  snow, 
should  we  be  astonished  that  we  have 
ted  the  word  whiteness,  to  signify  the 
ion  circumstance  of  resemblance  ?  Or 
should  we  have  recourse  for  this  feeling 
liteness  itself  to  any  capacity  of  the 
>  but  that  which  evolves  to  us  the  simi- 
which  we  are  acknowledged  to  be  ca- 
of  feeling  ? 

latever  our  view  of  the  origin  of  these 
1  conceptions  may  be,  however,  the 
of  the  general  negative  ai^ument,  at 
must  be  admitted,  that  we  have  no 
'  of  singling  out,  for  particular  consider- 
any  one  part  of  a  complex  groi^;  since 
very  intention  of  separating  it  from  the 
ve  must  already  have  singled  it  out  in 
ill,  and  consequently  in  our  thought ; 
lat  we  do  not  need  any  new  operation, 
ore,  to  conceive,  what  we  must  have 
ved  before  iJie  supposed  operation  it- 
uld  take  place. 

ive  now,  then,  brought  to  a  ocmdusion 
ilysis  of  the  intellectual  phenomena ; 
ve  shown,  I  flatter  myself,  or  at  least 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  all  these 
nena,  whidi  are  commonly  ascribed  to 
listinct  foculties,  are  truly  referable  only 
— the  capacity  of  simple  suggestion, 
gives  to  us  conceptions  of  external  ob> 
rmerly  perceived,  and  of  all  the  variety 
past  internal  feelings,  as  mere  concep- 
>r  fainter  images  of  die  past ;  and  the 
y  of  relative  su^estion,  by  which  the 

of  our  perception  or  conc^tion,  that 
mselvea  separate,  no  longer  iq^pear  to 
irate»  but  are  instantly  invested  by  us 
arious  relations  that  seem^  to  bind 
jo  each  other,  as  if  our  mind  could 
ts    own    unity  to    the  innumerable 

which  it  comprehends,  and,  like  that 

Spirit    whicn  once   hovered   over 

nfusion  of  unformed  nature,  convert 


into  a  universe  what  was  only  chaos  be- 
fore. 

We  have  a  capacity  of  conceiving  objects, 
a  cspacitY  of  feeling  ue  relations  ci  oljects; 
and  to  those  capacities  all  that  is  intellectual 
in  our  nature  is  reducible.  In  treating  of  tlie 
phenomena  of  these  two  powers,  I  have  not 
merely  examined  them,  as  I  would  have  done 
if  no  previous  arrangements  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena had  been  made  by  philosophers,  but 
I  have  examined,  afterwards,  those  arrange- 
ments also ;  not  omitting,  as  fiff  as  I  know, 
any  one  of  the  faculties  of  which  those  writ- 
ers speak.  If  it  has  appeared,  therefore,  in 
this  review,  that  the  diistinctions  which  they 
have  made  have  been  founded  on  errors, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  trace ;  and  that 
the  faculties  of  winch  they  speak  are  all,  not 
merely  reducible,  but  easily  redudble,  to  the 
two  classes  of  the  intellectual  phenomena 
which  I  have  ventured  to  form ;  this  coinci- 
dence, or  fiMnlky  of  corresponding  reduction, 
must  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  very  powerful 
aigument  in  support  of  my  arrangement, 
since  the  authors  who  have  formed  systems 
essentially  different,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  accommodated  the  phenomena  of  which 
they  treated  to  a  system  which  was  not  their 
own ;  though  a  theorist  himself  may,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps  with  reason,  be  suspected  of 
an  intuitional  accommodation  of  this  sort^ 
for  the  honour  of  his  system,  and,  in  many 
moie  cases,  without  ao^  intention  of  distort- 
ing a  single  fiict,  or  omitting  a  single  circum- 
stance luifavoturable  to  bis  own  opinions, 
may»  by  the  influence  of  those  camions,  as  a 
moie*]ud>itual  form  of  his  thought,  perceive 
every  thing,  in  a  strcmger  light,  which  coin- 
cides with  them,  and  scarcely  perceives 
those  oljects  with  which  they  do  not  har- 
monize. 

That  two  simple  capacities  of  the  mind 
should  be  suffident  to  explain  all  the  variel^ 
of  intellectual  phenomena,  which  distinguish 
man  from  man,  in  every  tribe  of  savage  and 
civilized  life,  may  indeed  seem  wonderful. 
But  of  such  wonders,  all  science  is  nothing 
more  than  the  development,  redudng,  and 
bringing  as  it  were,  under  a  single  glance,  the 
innum^able  objects  that  seemed  to  mock, 
by  t^eir  infinity,  the  very  attempt  of  minute 
arrangement.  The  splendid  profusion  of  ap- 
parent diversities,  in  that  earth  which  we  in- 
habit, are  reduced  by  us  chemically  to  a  few 
elements  that,  in  their  separate  classes,  are 
all  similar  to  each  other.  The  motions, 
whidi  it  wodd  be  vain  for  ua  to  think  of 
numbering,  of  every  mass,  and  of  every  par- 
tide  of  every  mass,  have  been  reduced  to  a 
few  laws  of  motion  still  more  simple;  and  if 
we  regard  the  universe  itself  in  the  noblest 
light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed, — ^tbat  which 
connects  it  with  its  omnipotent;  Creator, — 
its  whole  infinity  of  wonders  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  effect  but  of  one  simple  voli- 
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tion.  At  the  wOl  of  God,  the  world  arose, 
and  when  it  arose,  what  innumerable  rela- 
tions were  present  as  it  were,  and  involved 
in  that  creative  wiH ;  the  feeling  of  a  sin- 
^e  instant,  comprehending  at  once  what  was 
afterwards  to  occupy  and  to  fill  the  whole 
immensity  of  space,  and  the  whole  eternity 
of  time. 


LECTURE  LII. 

BETBOSPBCT  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  THE  PHENO- 
MENA OF  MIND,  ALREADY  CONSTOEBED. — 
EMOTIONS, — CLASSIFICATION  OF  THEM,  AS 
IMMEDIATE,  RETROSPECTIVE,  OR  PROSPEC- 
TIVE,—^AND  EACH  OF  THESE  SUBDIVIDED, 
AS  rr  INVOLVES,  or  does  not  INVOLVE 
SOME  MORAL  AFFECTION. — I.  IMMEDLATE 
EMOTIONS^  INVOLVING  NO  MORAL  AF- 
FECTION.---1.  CHEERFULNESS— MELANCHO- 
LY. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  attention  which 
we  have  paid  to  theclass  of  external  affections 
of  die  mind,  and  to  that  great  order  of  its  in- 
ternal affections,  which  I  have  denominated 
intellectual,  the  only  remaining  phenomena 
which,  accorduig  to  our  original  division, 
remain  to  be  considered  by  us,  are  our  emo- 
tions. 

This  order  of  our  internal  feelings  is  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  external  dass,  by^  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  as  ^e  basis  of  the  anrangemen^ — that 
they  are  not  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  external  objects,  but,  when 
excited  by  objects  without,  are  excited  only 
indirectiy,  tiiiough  the  medium  of  those  di- 
rect feeUngs,  which  are  commonly  termed 
sensations  or  perceptions.  They  mffer  from 
the  odier  order  of  the  same  internal  class, — 
firom  the  intellectual  states  of  mind,  which 
constitute  our  simple  or  relative  suggestions 
of  memory  or  iu(%ment, — by  that  peculiar 
vividness  of  feeling  which  every  one  under- 
stands, but  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press by  any  verbal  definition ;  aa  truly  im- 
possible, as  to  define  sweetness,  or  bitterness, 
a  sound,  or  a  smell,  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  arise.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  how- 
ever, firom  tiiis  impossibility  of  verbal  defini- 
tion, that  any  one,  who  has  tasted  what  is 
sweet  or  bitter,  or  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
melody  and  fragrance,  will  be  at  all  in  danger 
of  confounding  tiiese  terms ;  and,  as  little 
reason  is  there  to  fear,  that  our  emotions  wiU 
be  confounded  with  our  intellectual  states  of 
mind,  by  those  who  have  simply  remembered 
and  compared,  and  have  also  loved  or  hated, 
desired  or  feared. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  order 
of  emotions,  it  may  be  interesting  to  cast  a 


short  glance  over  the  other  orders  cf  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  before  considered 
by  us. 

In  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
external  or  sensitive  affections  of  the  mind, 
we  have  traced  tiiose  laws,  so  simple  and  so 
efficacious,  which  give  to  the  humblest  indi. 
vidua],  by  the  medium  of  his  corporeal  or- 
gans, the  possesfflon  of  that  almost  celestial 
scene,  in  which  he  is  placed,  till  he  airive  at 
that  nobler  abode  which  awaits  him, — con- 
necting him  not  merebr  with  the  earth  which 
he  treads,  but  indirectly  also  witii  those  other 
minds  which  are  journeying  with  him  in  the 
same  career,  and  that  enjoy  at  once,  by  the 
same  medium  of  the  senses,  tiie  same  beau- 
ties and  glories  that  are  shed  around  them, 
with  a  profusion  so  divine,  as  almost  to  in- 
(iUcate,  of  themselves,  that  a  path  so  magni- 
ficent is  the  path  to  heaven.  A  few  ravs  of 
light  thus  reveal  to  us,  not  forms  and  colours 
only,  which  are  obviously  visible,  but  latent 
thoughts,  which  no  eye  can  see;  a  fiew  par- 
tides  of  vibrating  air  enable  mind  to  com- 
municate to  mind,  its'  most  spiritual  feelings, 
— ^to  awake  and  be  awakened  mutually  to 
sdence  and  benevolent  exertimi,  as  if  truths, 
and  generous  wishes,  and  happiness  itself, 
could  be  diffused  in  the  very  voice  that 
scarcely  floats  upon  the  ear. 

Such  are  our  mere  sensitive  feelings,  re- 
sulting from  the  influence  of  external  things, 
on  our  corresponding  organs,  whidi  are  them- 
selves external.  The  view  of  the  intdlec- 
tual  states  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  next 
proceeded,  liud  open  to  us  phenomena  still 
more  astonishing — tiiose  capacities,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  in  nature  more 
than  the  causes  of  those  brief  separate  sen- 
sations which  follow  the  affections  of  ou) 
nerves, — ^to  perceive  in  it  proportion  and  de- 
sign, and  all  those  relations  of  parts  to  parts, 
by  which  it  becomes  to  us  a  demonstration 
of  the  wisdom  that  formed  it, — capacities, 
by  which,  in  a  single  moment,  we  pass  again 
over  all  the  busiest  adventures  of  all  the 
years  of  our  life,  or,  with  a  still  more  unli^ 
mited  range  of  thought,  are  present,  as  it 
were,  in  that  remote  infinity  of  space,  where 
no  earthly  form  has  ever  been,  or,  in  the  still 
more  mysterious  infinity  of  time, — in  a^es, 
when  the  universe  was  not,  nor  any  bemg, 
but  that  Eternal  One,  whose  immutabfe 
existence  is  all  which  we  conceive  of  eter* 
nity. 

Such  are  the  wonders,  of  whicb  we  ac- 
quire the  knowledge,  in  those  phenomena  of 
tile  mind  which  have  been  alr^y  reviewed 
by  us.  The  order  of  feelings,  whicb  we  are 
next  to  consider,  are  not  less  important,  noi 
important  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in 
their  relation  to  those  other  phenomena 
which  have  been  tiie  subjects  of  our  inquiry ; 
since  they  comprehend  an  the  higher  ddighta 
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vhicfa  attend  the  exercise  of  our  sensitiye 
lod  inteUectml  ftmctioiis.  The  mere  ple»- 
iures  of  sense,  indeed,  as  direct  and  simple 
>Ieasure8,  we  do  not  owe  to  them ;  but  we 
me  to  them  erery  thing  which  confers  on 
hose  pleasures  a  more  ennobling  yahie,  by 
Jie  enjoyments  of  sodal  affection  which  are 
ningled  with  them,  or  the  gratitude  which, 
n  the  enjoyment  of  them,  looks  to  their  di- 
me  author.  We  might  perhaps,  in  like 
luuiner,  have  been  so  constituted  with  re- 
pect  to  our  intellectuai  states  of  mind,  as  to 
lave  had  all  the  yarieties  of  these,  our  re- 
nembraiioes,  judgments,  and  creations  of 
ancy,  Mrithout  one  emotion.  But  without 
he  emotions  which  accompany  them,  of  how 
ittle  value  would  the  mere  intellecdial  iune* 
ions  have  been !  It  is  to  our  vivid  feelings 
>f  this  cbss  we  must  look  for  those  tender 
vgards  which  make  our  remembrances  sa- 
Ted ;  for  that  love  of  truth  and  glory,  and 
nankind,  without  whidi,  to  animate  and  re- 
nird  us,  in  our  discovery  and  difiusion  of 
oiowledge,  the  continued  exercise  of  judg- 
nent  would  be  a  fiitigue  rather  than  a  satis-, 
artion;  and  for  all  that  delightful  wonder 
Arhich  we  feel,  when  we  contemplate  the  ad- 
mirable creations  of  fimcy,  or  the  still  more 
idmirable  beauties  of  their  unlading  model ; 
hat  model  which  is  ever  before  us,  and  the 
mitation  of  which,  as  it  has  been  tndy  nid, 
is  the  only  imitation  that  is  itself  origmality. 
By  our  other  mental  functions,  we  are  mere 
tpectators  of  the  machinery  of  the  umverse, 
liTing  and  inanimate ;  bv  our  emotions,  we 
ire  admirers  of  nature,  lovers  of  man,  ador- 
^9  of  God.  The  earth,  without  them, 
ivould  be  only  a  field  of  colours,  inhabited  by 
beings  who  may  contribute,  indeed,  more 
|>ennanent]y,  to  our  means  of  physical  com* 
fort,  than  any  one  of  the  inanimate  forms 
which  we  behold,'  but  who,  b<m>nd  the  mo- 
ment in  which  they  are  capable  of  affecting 
us  with  pain  or  pleasure,  would  be  only  like 
the  other  forms  sod  colours,  which  would 
meet  us  wherever  we  turned  our  weary  and 
istless  eye ;  and  God  himself  the  source  of 
ill  good,  and  the  c^ject  of  all  worship,  wouhl 
ye  only  the  Being  l^  whom  the  world  was 
nade. 

In  the  picture  which  I  have  now  given  of 
>ur  emottoni^  however,  I  have  presented 
hem  to  yon  in  their  fiurest  aspects :  there 
u'e  aspects,  which  they  assume,  as  terrible 
u  these  are  attractive ;  but  even,  terrible  as 
hey  are,  they  are  not  the  less  interesting 
>bjects  of  our  contempkition.  They  are  the 
Miemies  with  which  our  moral  combat,  in 
he  warfare  of  life^  is  to  becairied  on ;  and, 
r  there  be  enemies  that  are  to  assail  us,  it  is 
Sood  for  us  to  Imow  all  the  arms  and  aU  the 
uts  with  which  we  are  to  be  assailed ;  as  it 
»  good  for  us  to  know  all  the  misery  which 
"^ould  await  ouv  defeat,  as  much  as  aU  the 
bftppineas  which  would  crown  our  success, 


that  our  ooniiict  may  be  the  ttionger,  and 
our  victory,  therefore,  the  more  sure. 

In  the  hst  of  our  emotions  of  this  formi* 
dable  dass,  is  to  be  found  every  passion 
whicb  can  render  life  guilty  and  miserable,^- 
a  smgje  hour  of  which,  if  that  hour  be  an 
hour  of  uncontrolled  dominion,  may  destroy 
happiness  for  ever,  and  leave  little  more  of 
virtue  than  is  necessary  for  giving  all  its  hor- 
ror to  remorse.  There  are  feelings,  as  blast- 
ing to  every  desire  of  good,  that  may  still 
lii^;er  in  the  heart  of  the  frail  victim  who  is 
not  yet  wholly  corrupted,  as  those  poisonous 
gales  of  the  desert,  whidi  not  pierely  lift  in 
whirlwinds  the  sands  that  have  often  been 
tossed  before,  but  inther  even  the  few  fresh 
leaves  which,  on  some  sjpot  of  scanty  verdure, 
have  still  been  flourishmg  amid  the  general 
sterility. 

When  we  consider  the  pure  and  generous, 
as  well  9A  the  selfish  and  malignant  desires  of 
man,  in  the  effects  to  which  they  have  led,^ 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  consider  the  varieties 
of  some  of  our  mental  affections  of  this  class, 
— we  may  be  said  to  consider  every  thing 
which  man  has  done  and  suffered,  because  we 
consider  every  thing  frt>m  which  his  actions 
and  his  veiy  sufferings  have  flowed.  All  ci- 
vil history  IS  nothing  more  than  the  record  of 
the  passions  of  a  few  leaders  of  mankind. 
"  Himpy,  therefore,**  it  has  been  said,  **  the 
people  whose  history  is  the  most  wearisome 
to  read.**  Whatever  the  Cesars,  and  Alex- 
anders, and  the  other  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  nations,  have  popetrated,  may  have  been 
pknned  with  relation  to  the  particular  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  time ;  but  this  very  plan, 
even  when  accommodated  to  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, was  the  work  of  some  human 
emotion  which  is  not  of  a  month,  or  jear,  or 
age,  but  of  every  time.  In  perusmg  the 
narratives  of  wnat  thej  did,  we  fed  that 
we  are  reading  not  so  much  the  history  of 
the  individuals,  as  the  history  of  our  common 
nature ;  of  those  passions  by  which  we  are 
agitated,  and  whidi,  while  the  race  of  man- 
kind continue  to  subsist,  will  always,  but  for 
the  securer  restraints  which  politiod  wisdom 
and  the  generd  state  of  society  may  have  im- 
posed, be  sufficiently  ready  to  repeat  the 
same  project  of  persond  advancement,  at  the 
same  expense  of  individud  virtue  and  public 
happiness.  The  study  of  the  mentd  pheiii>- 
mena,  in  their  generd  aspect,  as  it  is  the 
study  of  the  sources  of  hunum  action,  is  thus, 
in  one  sense,  a  sort  of  compendious  history  of 
the  dvil  affiiiirs  of  the  world,  a  history  not 
merely  of  the  past  and  die  present,  but  of 
the  future  also.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect, 
what  we  are  tokl  of  the  hero  of  a  metsphysi- 
cd  romance,— ^that  in  phvuognomyhis  pene- 
tration was  such,  that  <<m>m  the  pictioe  of 
any  person  he  could  write  his  life,  and  from 
the  features  of  the  parents,  draw  the  fea- 
tures of  any  child  that  vnm  to  be  bonu" 
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loMeact,  k  diat  ioCare  faittory  of  theworid, 
whiehaipoaditaron  the  Hate  and  Droqpeets 
of  dvfl  tocwCj  dimn  fitn  a  loMmleclgt  of  die 
Datura  of  maa.  He  nay  eir,  jndced,  in  bia 
|»etare  of  uneiwring  thi^gi ;  tmt  eveiy  poli- 
tiod  ragalatkn,  mnat,  in  part  at  leeal^  pto- 
oecd  on  Tiewa  of  eveata  tliat  do  not  jk  es» 
kt,  as  tbie  ptopheCkallj  iaMged  in  the  raj 
of  tne  nindy  or  it  Mvoely  can  dfr- 


aenre  die  name  of  an  act  of  IcgiilaiiTe  wia* 
dom;  and  he  ia  tni^  tfae  iriteat  politicien» 
who  it,  in  thia  lenae,  die  most  accmate  hie- 
torian  of  the  liitine. 

In  now  enteriiw  on  the  conaidcfation  of 
diat  order  of  our  fedinge*  whidi  I  have  coan- 
prehended  under  die  name  of  £motion%  it 
may  aeem  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  more 
expedient  to  treat  of  them  nmply  asdemen- 
tary  feelinga,  or  in  thoae  complex  forma  in 
aHbich  they  uaually  eziaty  and  naTC  reeeiTed 
certain  dennite  dianusterisdc  names  that  are 
fimiliar  to  you.  This  latter  mode  appears 
to  mcj  on  the  whole,  more  advisable,  as  af- 
fordinff  many  advantages,  directaad  indirect, 
and  allowin(|f  equally  the  necessary  analysis 
in  each  particnhur  caae.  If  I  were  to  treat 
of  them  only  as  elementary  feelings,  they 
might  be  dassed  under  a  very  few  heads ; 
the  wfade,  as  I  conceive^  or  certamly,  at 
least,  the  greater  number  of  them,  under 
the  following :  Joy,  grief^  desire,  astonish- 
ment, respect,  contempt,  and  the  two  oppo- 
aite  spades  of  vivid  feelings,  which  distin- 
guish to  us  the  actioiis  that  are  denominated 
vidons  or  virtuous.  But,  though  the  vivid 
fedings,  to  which  we  give  these  names,  may, 
from  their  general  analog,  admit  of  being 
comprehenoied  in  this  bnef  arrsngement,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that,  brief  as  the  vo« 
cabulary  is,  it  comprdiends  fedings,  whidi, 
though  andogous,  are  still  not  piedsdy  the 
same ;  that  toe  single  word  jov,  for  exannJe, 
ei^resses  many  varieties  of  ddightfol  fed- 
ings, the  single  word  desire,  many  fedings, 
which,  in  combination  with  their  partieniar 
olgectB,  are  ao  modified  by  theae^  as  to  ap- 
pear to  us,  in  thdr  complez  forms,  afanostas 
difcentasany  other  fedings  of  our  mind 
which  we  dass  under  different  names.  It  ia 
m  thek  eompkz  state  that  they  impreaa 
themsdves  most  strongly  on  our  observation 
in  others,  and  form,  in  oursdves,  aU  that  ren- 
ders most  interesting  to  us  the  preseut  and 
the  foture^  and  all  that  k  most  vivid  in  our 
remembrances  of  the  past.  Conddered, 
therdbre,  in  thk  aspect,  diey  admit  of  mudi 
illustxation  from  the  whole  fidd  of  human 
life,  and  afod  opportunities  for  many  prac- 
tical references  to  conduct,  and  many  and^- 
ses  of  the  motives  that  seoretiy  influence  it, 
--^for  which  there  would  scarcely  be  a  place, 
if  they  were  to  be  considered  simply  as  ele- 
mentarv  feelinn.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that 
the  order  in  whicl)  I  intend  to  treat  of  them, 


win  rq^ard  them  in  tlieir  orfnary  state  of 
complication  with  partimkr  oosweptions  or 
other  emotiona,  thoi^  I  shall  be  cBicfei,  A 
thesaaae  time,  to  slate  to  7011,  in  evoy  case, 
as  minutdy  as  may  be  in  my  power,  the 
of  which  the 


In  treataig  of  diem  in  Una  view,  die  most 
obviona  prmciple  of  genend  Miangemeat 
seems  to  me  to  be  coe  of  whKh  I  teve  d. 
ready  mora  than  once  availed  noyad^— Aer 
rektion  to  time;  as  imnwidiate'j  or  mvolviBf 
no  notion  of  time  idiateTer;  aa  retnospectiTe, 
in  rektion  to  the  past ;  or  as  pnoyectiTg, 
in  relation  to  the  future.  Adrnitation,  xe- 
morse,  hope^  m^  aerva  aa  particular  in- 
stancea,  to  iflnstrrte  nry  meaniiy  in  thk  dis- 
tinction  which  I  wonki  make.  We  admire 
what  k  before  as^  we  fed  rcmorae  fiir 
past  dime,  we  hope  some  f utni«  good. 


In  confannity  with  thk  annugemeat  d 
our  emotions,  as  immediate,  vetioapectiTe, 
prospective,  the  first  set  whkh  we  have  to 
connder  are  those  whidi  arise  withovt  in- 
vdving  necessarily  any  notion  of  time. 

The&b  immediate  emotioiis»  aa  I  have 
termed  theoi,  may  be  'subdividedv  aceordiiy 
to  the  most  interesting  of  their  idatjona, 
as  they  do  not  involve  any  fedn^  that  cao 
be  termed  mord,  or  as  they  do  involve  some 
mord  affection. 

Of  the  former  kind,  which  do  not  invdre 
necessarily  any  moid  afiection,  ai«  cheerfeU 
ness,  mdaadioly,  our  wonder  at  vdiat  k  new 
and  unexpected,  our  mentd  weaiiaesa  ot 
what  k  k»|g  continued  vrithout  interest,  onr 
feeling  of  beauty,  and  that  opfNidte  fanotion, 
whidi  has  noconesponding  and  oqud  name, 
since  ugUness  can  mbic^  be  regarded  as 
coextennve  with  itr— our  lediqgB  of  suibliiiii- 
ty  and  ludicrousness. 

To  the  ktter  subdivinon  may  be  referred 
the  vivid  fedfflgi^  that  constitute  to  our  hetft 
what  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  vice 
and  virtue^ — if  these  vivid  fedings  be  eon- 
sidered  simply  as  emotions^  distinct  from  the 
judgments,  whidi  mi^  at  the  same  time 
measure  actions,  in  reierence  to  some  parti- 
cular standard  c^  m<»ality,  or  to  the  amount 
of  particular  or  geneid  good,  which  they 
inay  have  tended  to  produce^  and  which 
mi^t  so  measure  them,  without  any  moid 
emotion,  as  a  mathematician  measures  the 
proportion  of  (me  figure  to  another,— our 
emotions  of  love  and  hate, — of  sympaUiy 
with  the  happy  and  with  the  miserabl^— of 
pride  and  hinnility,  in  the  various  forms 
which  these  assume. 

These,  if  not  all,  are  at  least  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  immfidiate  emotions. 

The  first  emotions,  then,  which  we  have  to 
consider,  of  that  order  whidi  has  no  leference 
to  time,  are  Cheerfulness  and  Melancholy 
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Cheerfulness,  which,  at  eveiy  moment, 
lay  be  considered  only  as  a  modification  of 
>y,  is  a  sort  of  peipetwd  gkdness.  It  is 
lat  state  which,  in  every  one,  even  in  those 
^the  most  gloomy  disposition,  remains  for 
me  time  after  any  event  of  miexpected 
ippiness,  though  the  event  itself  may  not 
!  present  to  their  conception  at  die  time ; 
id  which,  in  many  of  gayer  temperament, 
ems  to  be  almost  a  constant  frame  of  the 
ind.  In  the  eaiiv  period  of  life,  this  i^ 
ty  of  spirit  is  like  that  bodily  alacri- 

with  which  every  limb,  as  it  bomids 
>ng,  seenos  to  have  a  delightful  conscious- 
33  of  its  vigour.  To  suspend  tlie  mental 
3erfiikess,  for  any  length  of  time,  is  then 
difficult  as  to  keep  fixed,  for  any  length  of 
le,  those  musdes  to  whidi  exercise  is  al- 
st  a  species  of  repose,  and  repose  itself 
gue.  In  more  advanced  life,  this  sort  of 
mal  gladness  is  rarer.  We  are  not  hap- 
without  knowing  why  we  are  happy;  and 
ugh  we  may  still  be  susceptible  of  joy, 
haps  as  mtense,  or  even  more  intense 
a  in  our  years  of  unrefiecting  merriment, 

joy  must  arise  fix)m  a  cause  of  cor- 
>onding  importance.  Yet,  even  down 
he  close  of  extreme  old  age,  there  still 
ir  occasionally  some  gleams  of  this  almost 
inctive  happiness,  like  a  vision  of  other 
s,  or,  like  those  brilliant  and  imexpected 
scations,  which  sometimes  flash  along  the 
light  of  a  wintry  sky,  -and  of  which  we  are 
gnorantof  the  circumstances  that  produce 
»,  to  know  when  to  predict  their  return, 
f  Melancholy,  I  may  remark,  in  Eke 
ner,  that  it  is  a  state  of  mind,  which 

the  gayest  must  feel  for  some  time  af- 
iny  calamity,  and  which  many  feel  for 
[reater  part  of  life,  without  any  partica- 
alamjty,  to  vdiich  they  can  ascribe  it 
lont  Imowing  why  they  should  be  sor- 
i\,  they  still  are  sorrowful,  even  though 
weathercock  should  not  have  moved  a 
i  point  nearer  to  the  east,  nor  a  single 
ional  cloud  given  a  little  more  shade  to 
ivid  brightness  of  the  sun. 
eed  not  speak  of  that  extreme  depres- 
which  constitutes  the  most  miserable 
of  insanity,  the  most  miserable  disease ; 
ixed  and  deadly  gloom  of  soul,  to  whidi 
is  no  sunshine  in  the  summer  sky,  no 
re  or  blossom  in  the  summer  field,  no 
ess  in  affection,  no  purity  in  the  very 
ibrance  of  innocence  itself,  no  heaven, 
ell, — no  God,  but  a  demon  of  wrath. 

what  strange  feelings  of  more  than 
iseration,  must  we  imagine  Cowper  to 
mtten  that  picturesque  description,  of 

he  was  himself  the  subject  :-— 

where  h«  oomei.    Intfabembowei'tfalooTt 
doae  oonoeaPd,  and  we  a  statue  move ; 
»usy,  and  eyes  fif  d,  foot  fSdting  slow, 
hanging  idly  down«  hands  clasp'd  below  I— 
tongue  to  tflent  now ;  that  silent  tongue 
argue  once,  oouldjest,  or  Join  the  song. 


Could  give  advjoe,  oould  c , 

Or  chaxm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  IHend— 

Now,«  neither  heathv  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fiur 

As  ever  reeompens'd  the  peennt^  oere,— 

Nor  galea  that  catch  the  seent  of  blooming  groveiv 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves. 

Can  call  np  life,  into  his  faded  eye, 

Tliat  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  hy.f 

Cases  of  this  dreadful  kind,  however,  are 
fortunately  rare :  but  some  degree  of  ikielfm- 
choly  all  must  have  experience ;  that  inter- 
nal  sadness,  which  we  difiiise  unconsciously 
firom  4>ur  own  mind  over  the  bri^test  and 
gayest  objects  without,  almost  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  unfailing  certain- 
ty, as  we  invest  them  with  the  colours, 
which  are  only  m  our  mental  visioh. 

The  scenery,  which  Eloisa  describes,  is 
sufficiently  doomy  of  itself.  But  with  what 
additional  gloom  does  she  doud  it  in  her  de- 
scription :•— 

The  darksome  pfaies  that  o'er  Von  rock  reclined 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  tne  hollow  wind. 
The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills. 
The  grots  that  echo  tothetfaiUing  rills, 
Tlie  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  tareeae; 
No  more  Uiese  scenes  my  meditation  aid* 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid : 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  eaves. 
Long  sounding  ides  and  intermingled  graves, 
Bladk  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  deatti-Iike  rilenoe,  and  a  dread  repose. 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkeaa  every  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floo^ 
Ana  brealNes  a  browner  honor  on  the  woods.^ 

Of  the  melancholy  of  common  l^Se,  there 
are  two  q»eeies  that  have  little  resemblance. 
There  is  a  sullen  gloom,  which  disposes  to 
unkindness,  and  every  bad  passion ;  a  fret- 
fulness,  in  all  the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse 
of  fam^iar  life,  whidi,  if  it  weary  at  last  the 
assiduities  of  firiendship,  sees  mily  the  ne- 
glect which  it  has  forced,  and  not  the  per^ 
versity  of  humour  which  gave  occasion  to  it, 
and  soon  learns  to  hate,  therefore,  what  it 
considers  as  ingratitude  and  injustice;  or, 
which,  if  firiendship  be  st31  assiduous  as  be- 
fore, sees,  in  these  very  assiduities,  a  proof 
not  of  the  strength  of  that  affection,  which 
has  forgotten  the  acrimony  to  sooth  the  sup- 
posed uneasiness  which  gave  it  rise,  but  a 
proof  that  there  has  been  no  offensive  acri- 
mony to  be  forgotten,  and  persists,  therefore, 
in  every  peevish  caprice,  till  the  domestic 
tyranny  become  habituaL  This  melancholy 
temper,  so  poisonous  to  the  happiness,  not 
of  the  individual  only,  but  of  all  those  who 
are  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  and 
who  feel  their  misery  the  more,  because  it 
may  perhaps  arise  from  one  whom  they 
strive,  and  vainly  strive,  to  love,  is  the  tem- 
per of  a  vulgar  mmd.  But  there  is  a  mehm- 
choly  of  a  gentler  qpedes,  a  melancholy 


•  Then,  in  the  otiginaL 

t  Cowper's  Poems.    Retirement,  v.  f8S— £86, 989-* 
292,5.11,332,337-^'*. 
^  Pope's  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelaid,  v.  155—170. 
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which,  as  it  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  firom 
a  view  of  the  sufferings  of  man,  disposes  to 
a  warmer  love  of  man  the  sufferer,  and  which 
is  almost  as  essential  to  the  finer  emotions 
of  virtue,  as  it  is  to  the  nicer  sensibilities  of 
poetic  genius.  This  social  and  intellectual 
effect  of  philosophic  melancholy  is  described 
with  a  beautiful  selection  of  moral  images, 
by  the  Author  of  the  Seasons. 

Heoomea    he  comes  I  in  every  breeae  the  Power 
Of  Philoflophlc  Melancfaolv  oomes  1 
His  near  approadi  the  suoden^taitiiiff  tear. 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  deeded  air. 
The  softened  feature,  and  the  healing  hear*. 
Pierc'd  deep  with  manya  virtuous  pang,  dedare. 
(Ver  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes  I 
Inflames  Imagination ;  thzouah  the  braast 
InfUses  every  tenderness ;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  sudi 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 
Crowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  eye. 
As  £ut  the  correspondent  passions  rise 
As  varied,  and  as  high :  Devotion  rai^d 
To  rapture,  and  divme  asttmishment ; 
The  love  of  Nature,  unoonfin'd,  and,  diief. 
Of  human  race;  the  large  amlntious  wish. 
To  make  them  Uest ;  lliesigh  for  suftrii^  w<nrth 
Lost  in  obscurity;  the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant-pride;  the  fearless  great  resolve; 
The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws. 
Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time ; 
Th'awaken'd  throb  &t  virtue,  and  for  fiune; 
The  sympathies  of  love,  and  friendship  dear  i 
With  all  the  social  oflipring  of  the  heart* 

The  same  influence  is,  by  another  poet, 
made  peculiarly  impressive,  by  a  very  luippy 
artifice.  In  Akenside's  Ode  to  Cneeriul- 
ness,  which  opens  with  a  description  of 
many  images  and  impressions  of  gloom,  and 
in  wbich  the  Power,  who  alone  can  dispel 
them,  is  invoked  to  perform  this  divine  of- 
fice, he  returns  at  last  to  those  images  of  ten- 
der sorrow,  which  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
lose,  and  for  the  continuance  of  which,  there- 
fore, he  invokes  that  very  cheerfulness,  which 
he  had  seemed  before  to  invoke  for  a  gayer 
purpose : — 

Do  thou  conduct  mv  fancy's  dveama 
To  suieh  indulgent  pMd  themes. 
As  just  the  struggling  breast  may  cheer. 
And  Just  suspend  the  starting  tear. 
Yet  leave  that  sacred  sense  of  woe 
Which  none  but  friends  and  lovers  know.f 

How  universally  a  certain  degree  of  dispo- 
sition to  melancholy,  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  genius,  at  least  with  poetic  ge- 
nius, is  manifest  firom  every  description 
which  has  been  given  by  those  who  have 
foimed  imaginary  pictures  of  the  rise  and 
TOogress  of  this  high  character  of  thought. 
The  descriptions,  I  have  said,  are  imagin- 
ary, but  they  still  show  sufiicientiy  the  ex- 
tent of  that  observation^  on  which  so  general 
an  agreement  must  have  been  founded.  The 
melancholy,  indeed^  is  not  inconsistent  with 
occasional  emotions  of  an  opposite  kind ;  on 
the  contraiy,  it  is  always  supposed  to  be 
coupled^  with  a  disposition  to  mirth,  on  oc- 
casions in  which  others  see  perhaps  as  little 


cause  of  merriment,  as  they  before  saw  off 
melancholy;  but  the  general  character  to 
which  the  mind  most  r^ulily  returns,  is  tbat 
of  sadness, — a  sadness,  however,  of  that 
gentle  and  benevolent  kind,  of  which  I  be- 
fore spoke.  The  picture  which  Beatde  gives 
of  his  SGnstrel,  is  exactiy  of  this  kind ;  and 
even  if  it  had  not  absolute  truth,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  at  least  that  rektive  truth 
which  consists  in  agreement  with  the  notion 
which  every  one,  of  himself,  would  hav<* 
been  disposed  previously  to  form. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy ; 
Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  fix  fits  infiint  eye : 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy. 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy. 
Silent  when  glad ;  aflbctionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  hislook  was  most  demurely  sad. 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stai'd  and  nriiM,  yetbless'd  the  lad : 
Somedeem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed 
him  mad. 

In  truth,  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight. 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delij^t. 
No  less  than  when  on  ooean-wave  serene, 
Thesoutfaem  sun  difliu^d  his  dasdlM  shene. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul; 
And  if  a  nch  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  nis  dieek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
Asigh,  a  tear  so  sweet  he  wish'd  not  to  oontrol4 

The  state  of  mehmcholy,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  when  it  is  not  constitutional  and 
permanent,  but  temporary,  is  a  state  whidi 
intervenes  between  the  absolute  affliction  ol 
any  great  calamity,  and  that  peace  to  which, 
by  the  benevolent  arrangement  of  Heaven, 
even  melancholy  itself  ultimately  leads.  As 
it  is  nearer  to  die  time  of  the  calamity,  and 
the  consequent  profound  affliction,  the  melan- 
choly itselif  is  more  profound,  and. gradually 
softens  into  tranquillity,  after  a  period,  that  is 
in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  affliction. 

<<Finem  dolendi  etiam  qui  consilio  noo 
fecerat,  tempore  invenit,'*§  says  Seneca. 
What  then,  you  say,  shall  I  forget  my  friend? 
No  !  He  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  soon, 
indeed,  would  he  be  forgotten,  if  his  memory 
were  to  last  only  with  the  continuance  of 
your  grief.  Fixed  and  sad  as  your  brow  now 
may  be,  it  will  soon  require  but  a  trifle  to 
loose  it  into  smiles.  *<  Quid,  ergo,  inquis^ 
obliviscar  amid?  Brevem  illi  apud  te  me- 
moriam  promittis,  si  cum  dolore  mansura  est. 
Jam  istam  frontem  ad  risum  quslibet  fortui- 
ta  res  transferet.  Non  difiero  in  longius 
tempus,  quo  desiderium  omne  muketur,  quo 
etiam  acerrimi  luctus  residunt :  cum  primum 
te  observare  desieris,  imago  ist^  tristitis 
discedet  Nunc  ipse  custodis  dolcrem  tuum, 
sed  custodienti  quoque  elabitur,  eoquedtius, 
quo  est  acrior,  desinit."(| 

"  The  ^preat  philosopher  Citophilus,**  says 
Voltaire,  m  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  lut 
littie  tales,  "  was  one  day  in  company  with  a 
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'bmole  friend,  who  was  in  the  tttmoct  affiie- 
ion,  and  who  had  very  good  reason  to  be  so. 
IVladanit  said  he  to  her,  the  Qneen  of  Eng- 
and,  the  daughter  of  our  great  Heniy  was 
IS  unfortiiiiate  as  you.  She  was  ahnost 
Iroi^ned  in  crossing  our  narrow  ^JMitw»f>l, 
tnd  she  saw  her  royal  husband  perish  on 
:he  scaffold. — I  am  veiy  sony  for  ner,  said 
iie  lady;  and  she  b^gan  to  weep  her  own 
xiisfortunes. 

*<£at,  said  Citophilus,  thmk  of  Mary  Ste- 
ivart.  She  loYed»  very  honound)^,  a  most 
loble  musician,  who  sung  the  finest  tenor  in 
iie  ivorld.  Herhuaband  killed  her  musician 
before  her  very  eyes;  and  afterwards  her 
;ood  fiiend,  and  good  relation.  Queen  Eliza- 
>eth,  who  first  kept  her  in  prison  eighteen 
rears,  contrived  to  hare  her  beheaded  on  a 
icafibld,  covered  most  beautifullv  with  the 
inest  black.— That  was  venr  cruel,  answered 
:he  lady;  and  she  sunk  ba»  into  her  mehm- 
^holj  as  before. 

««  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  beautiful 
Foan  of  Naples,  said  the  comforter.  She 
jvas  seized,  you  know,  and  strangled. — ^I 
bave  a  confused  remembrance  of  it^  said  the 
lady. 

**  I  must  tell  you,  added  the  other,  the  ad- 
rentures  of  a  queen,  who  was  dethroned  in 
any  own  time,  after  supper,  and  who  died  in 
i  desert  island. — ^I  know  the  whole  story,  she 
replied. 

'*  Well,  then,  how  can  you  think  of  being 
lo  miserable,  when  so  many  queens  and  great 
ladies  have  been  miserable  before  you? 
Think  of  Hecuba!  Think  of  Niobe  !— 
Ah !  said  the  lady,  if  I  had  lived  in  their 
time,  or  in  the  time  of  those  beautiful 
princesses  of  whom  you  speak,  and  i(  to 
comfort  them,  you  had  told  them  my  griefe, 
do  you  think  they  would  have  listened  to 
you? 

<<  The  next  day  the  philosopher  lost  his 
onlv  son,  and  was  at  the  very  point  of  death 
with  affliction.  The  lady  got  a  list  made  out 
of  all  the  kings  who  had  lost  their  children, 
and  carried  it  to  the  philosopher.  He  read  it, 
found  the  list  to  be  very  accurate,  and  did  not 
weep  the  leas.  Three  months  afterwards, 
they  met  again,  and  were  quite  astonished, 
at  meeting,  to  find  themselves  so  gay. 
They  resolved  immediately  to  erect  a  beau- 
tiful statute  to  Time,  and  ordered  this  in- 
scription to  be  put  upon  it,  '  7b  Ifts  Con^ 
farter,**'* 

The  tale,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very 
£uthful  picture  of  the  power  of  time,  the 
univerBsI  comforter,  and  of 'the  comparative 
inefficacy  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  consola- 
tion. But  how  is  it  that  time  does  pro- 
duce diis  effect  ?  Some  remarks,  which  I 
formerly  made  in  treating  of  association. 
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win  aid  us,  I  think,  in  eiphJning  the  my». 
tery. 

A  ym  easy  aoktion  of  itis  sometimes  at. 
temped  by  the  analogy  of  bodily  pams  and 
pleasures,  which  become  more  tolen^le  in 
the  one  case,  and  less  delightfid  ia  the  other 
ease,  when  long  continued;  and  the  analogy 
must  be  admitted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  is  fiur  firom  affording  the  complete  solo- 
tk>n  required.  We  feel  bodily  pain,  indeed 
less  acutely,  afier  long  torture,  because  our 
nervous  frame  is  oppressed  by  the  continued 
suffering.  But,  in  the  esse  of  grief,  there  is 
not  this  oppressicm ;  and  when  we  lave  ccas. 
ed  to  grieve  for  one  cahunity,  we  are  still  as 
susceptible  as  before  of  the  emotion  itself  and 
re|)uire  only  some  new  calamity  to  fed  again, 
with  the  same  acuteness,  all  the  agony  which 
we  soflfered. 

It  is  not  mere  corporeal  eidiaustion,  there- 
fore, that  can  account  for  the  diminution  of 
sorrow.  It  is  because  the  source  of  the  sor- 
row itself  is  removed  as  it  were  at  a  distance, 
andhas  admitted  in  the  mean  while  of  varioua 
linff  associations ;  and  stiSl  more,  of  va- 
rious other  emotions,  whidi,  without  any  re- 
Ution  to  our  grief  itself  have  modified  and 
softened  it,  1^  exciting  an  interest  that  was 
incompatible  with  it,  or  rather  that  dianged 
its  very  nature,  by  tiie  union  with  it  wludi 
they  may  have  formed. 

The  mekncholy  emotion,  which  remains 
after  any  great  affliction,—-after  the  deatii,  for 
example,  of  a  husband  or  a  child,— is,  o^ 
course,  when  recent,  combined  with  few  fed* 
ines  that  do  not  hannonize  with  the  grief  it 
wis,  and  augment  it,  periia|»,  ratiier  than 
diminish  it  In  a  abort  time,  however,  from 
the  mere  unavoidable  events  of  life,  other 
feelings,  suggested  by  these  events,  combine 
with  that  melancholy  with  whidi  tiiey  coex- 
ist so  as  to  form  wiui  it  one  complex  state  of 
mind.  When  the  melancholy  remembrance 
recurs,  it  recurs,  therefinre,  not  as  it  was  be- 
fore, but  as  modified  by  the  combination  of 
these  new  feelings.  In  the  process  of  time, 
other  feeUngs,  that  may  casually  but  firequenU 
ly  coexist  with  it,  eomlrine  with  it  in  Uke 
manner ;  the  complex  state  of  mind  partalb- 
ing  thus  gradually  less  and  less  of  the  nature 
of  that  pure  affliction  which  constituted  the 
original  sorrow,  till  at  length  it  beoomea  so 
much  softened  and  diversified  by  repeated 
combinations,  as  scarcdv  to  retain  the  same 
character,  and  to  be  ratner  sadness,  or  a  sort 
of  gentle  tenderness,  than  affliction.  The 
coexistence  of  the  mdandioly  thou^t,  when 
it  reeors,  with  other  new  feehnga  that 
may  be  acddentally  exdted  at  the  time^ 
constitutes,  then,  I  conceive^  one  of  the  chief 
circumstances  on  which  the  softening  influ- 
ence depends. 

It  must  be  remembered  toOt  as  a  ven 
strong  circumstance  additional,  that  the  ^ 
feet  is  not  confined  to  the  direct  feeling  it« 
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«el(  but  that  pveiy  suRounding  object,  whidi 
before  was  associated  perhaps  diiefly  with 
the  ohgeot  of  regret,  and  reoalled  this  object 
more  freqiieiitlj  than  any  other,  becomes  af- 
terwards •issodated  with  other  objects,  which 
It  recalls  more  frequently  than  tb^  object  of 
regret,  in  consequence  of  that  secondaiy  law 
of  suggestion,  by  'vdiieh  feelings,  recentqr  co- 
existing  or  proxiraate,  rise  again  more  readily 
in  mutual  succession. 

There  is  scarcely  an  olject  which  can  meet 
a  iadier's  eye,  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
child,  wluch  does  not  bring  that  child  before 
him ;  thus  aggravating,  at  every  moment,  the 
sorrow  whidi  was  felt  the  very  m<»n«it  pre- 
ceding. If,  even  at  this  period  of  recent  af- 
fliction, we  could,  by  any  contrivance,  pre- 
vent these  melancb<^  suggestions  by  sugges- 
tions of  a  different  kind,  it  is  evident  that  we 
should  not  merely  prevent  the  aggravation  of 
^.Mstress  which  they  occasion,  but  could  not 
fail  even  to  alleviate  what  was  felt  befwe,  by 
the  revival  of  thoughts  and  emotions  which 
would  have  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  ob- 
ject lost.  This,  whidi  we  cannot  by  any 
contrivance  completely  produce,  is  the  effect 
which  time  necessarily  produces  by  reoder- 
mg  stronger  the  suggestion  of  reoent  objects 
and  events,  and  fiiua  making  every  thing 
which  meets  oar  ejea,  a  memorial  of  every 
thing  more  than  of  him  whom  we  lament 
What  time  more  fully  produces,  is  produced, 
in  some  degree,  by  mere  change  <^  scene, 
especially  if  the  country  through  which  we 
pass  be  new  to  us ;  and  is  produced  evidently 
m  both  cases,  l^  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle. 

Another  very  abumfant  source  of  the 
misery  which  is  felt,  in  such  a  recent  afflic- 
tion, is  the  rebtion  of  the  object  lost  to  all 
the  plans  which  have  engaged  us,  and  all 
the  hopes  which  we  have  been  forming. 
These,  as  the  recent  objects  of  thought,  and 
its  liveliest  objects,  must,  of  course,  by  the 
operation  of  the  common  laws  of  suggestion, 
frequently  arise  to  the  mind.  They  all  now, 
however,  seem  frustrated,  and  our  whole  life, 
as  it  were,  in  those  feelings  which  alone  con- 
stituted life  to  us,  suddei^  rent  or  broken. 
He  who  hstois  to  the  bmentations  of  a  dis- 
consolate parent,  for  the  loss  of  an  only  diild, 
cannot  &il  to  perceive  how  mudi  of  the  afflic- 
tion depends  on  this  very  circumstance,  and 
how  readily  the  delightful  cares  of  education 
in  past  years,  and  the  equally  detightfrd  hopes 
of  years  that  were  to  come,  arise  to  imbitter 
the  anguish  of  the  present.  These  cares  and 
hopes  must  then  arise,  indeed,  because  they 
were  the  chief  feelings  with  which  the  mind 
has  been  oceupied.  In  the  progress  of  time, 
however,  other  cares  and  other  hopes  un- 
connected with  the  lost  object  of  regard, 
must  necessarily  engage  the  mind;  and  these, 
as  more  recent,  arise,  of  course,  more  readily 
by  suggestion,  and  l^usfill,  not  the  busy  hours 


^acdon  only,  but  the  very  hours  of  medit^ 
tien  and  repose. 

On  these  caases  combined,  I  conceive  the 
soothing  rafbence  of  time  to  depend*  Tlie 
mehncholy  is  less  frequently  excited,  becanse 
fewer  objects  now  recall  i4  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  gentler  when  it  is  excited  ;  because 
it  rises  now,  mingled  as  it  were  with  other 
feelings  that  hare  at  different  times  coexist- 
ed with  it,  and  modified  it ;  and  these  cn-- 
eumstances,  if  they  be  not  sufficient  to  ac- 
count fer  the  tranquillityor  serene  grief  which 
ultimately  arises,  must  at  least  be  allowed  to 
be  drcumstances  that  concur  powerfully  with 
whatever  other  unknown  cncumstance  may 
be  instrumental  in  producing  the  same  hs^py 
influence. 

Of  the  fects  which  this  theory  of  the  mol- 
lifying influence  of  time  assumes,  there  can 
b^  no  question.  The  same  principle,  1^ 
wluch  the  objects  that  surround  us  were  ori- 
ginally connected  with  the  conception  of  the 
object  of  our  regret,  must,  of  coune,  eon- 
tinue  its  operation,  when  that  object  itself 
has  certaudy  ceased  to  exist,  and  must  con- 
nect new  objects,  therefore,  as  it  befcure  con- 
nected  the  past  In  like  manner,  the  prin- 
ciple which  led  to  the  combination  of  feel- 
ings that  gave  peculiar  vividness  to  any  one 
of  our  emotions,  must  continue  to  combine 
new  feelings  with  the  veiy  affliction ;  and  to 
combine  new  feelings  with  it,  is  in  some  de- 
gree to  alter  its  nature,  in  the  same  way  as 
tiie  thousand  offices  of  kindness,  to  which 
reciprocal  friendship  pves  occasion,  alter  con- 
tinually, by  augmenting  with  tiieir  own  unit- 
ed influence,  those  simple  feelings  of  rc^gard 
in  which  the  friendship  had  its  origin. 

Such,  then,  is  the  bountiful  provision  of 
heaven,  that  man  cannot  long  be  wretched, 
from  griefs  to  whidi  lus  own  guilt  has  not 
led, — and  that  sorrow,  even  though  it  had 
nothing  else  to  comfort  it,  derives  a  never- 
felling  comfort  from  that  very  continuance 
of  affliction,  whidi,  but  for  our  experience, 
might  have  seemed  capable  only  of  aggravat- 
ing it  Time  is  tndy  ths  comforter,  at  once 
lessening  the  tendency  to  suggestion  of  im- 
ages of  sQiTow,  and  softening  that  very  sor- 
row whan  the  images  arise. 


LECTURE  LIIL 

L  XMMEOIATE  EMOIXONi,  WHSCH  SO  MOT  NE- 
CE8SABILT  INVOLVE  ANY  MOBAL  nXUNG, 
COMTINUKD.— 2.  WONDER  AT  WHAT  U  NEW 
AND  ST&ANOE-^UNSAST  LANGUOE  VBEN 
THE  SAME  UNV ABIED  FEELINGS  HAVE  LONG 
CONTINUED.^^  ON  BEAUTY  AND  FTB  BE- 


In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  entered 
on  the  consideration  of  our  Emotions ;  and 
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stabng  the  ■niall  number  of  dementafy 
^^eelings  to  whkfa  they  Mem  to  admit  of  b»- 
in^  reduced,  nd  the  nasonf  which  led  me 
Co  prefer  the  coniidcnition  of  them  in  the 
complex  Btite  m  which  they  utually  exnt,  I 
proceeded  to  amage  theie  oompleK  vwieCiee 
of  them  in  three  divisioney  aoooiding  to  liie 
relaticm  which  tiiey  beer  to  time,  as  iromed»- 
ate,  letrospectiTe^  prospectife.     There  are 
certain  emotions  which  arire  or  oontinne  in 
our  mind,  without  reieNnoetoai]jpartic»> 
lar  okgect  or  time,  anchaa  ehaemuiieas  or 
mekncholy;  or  which  regard  their  olgecta 
^  simply  aa  exiadng^  without  BorolTing,  neeaa- 
.    sarify,  anynotionof  time  whatever,  audiaa 
L  wonder,  or  our  fBeliiiga  of  bean^  and  inbli- 
t  mity :  them  I  denominate  immemate.  There 
vaffe  certain  others  which  regard  their  olgeets 
as  past,  and  which  cannot  exist  without  dus 
notion  of  the  past,  such  as  remoiae,  or  re- 
venge, or  gratitude :  dieae  I  denominate  re- 
txoepectiye  emotions.      There  are  certain 
otfaen  which  reoard  their  olgects  as  future, 
such  as  the  whole  tribe  of  our  desires:  these 
I  denominate  pronectire  emotions. 

It  was  to  tne  mst  of  these  divisions,  of 
course,  that  I  proceeded  in  the  first  place  $ 
and  since  man,  in  the  BK»t  important  light 
in  which  we  can  consider  him,  is  asocial  be- 
ing, united  by  hia  emotiona  with  whatever 
he  can  love  or  pt^,  or  respect  or  adore^ 
these,  and  other  moral  emotions,  seemed  to 
form  a  very  proper  subdivision  of  this  parti- 
cular order,  as  distinct  from  the  emotions  of 
the  same  order  in  which  no  numd  feelmg  is 
nvolved* 

The  immediate  emotions,  in  which  no 
moral  fieeliiw  is  involved,  aiid  whidi  admit, 
there&re,  of  being  ananged  apart,  we  found 
to  be  the  Mowing;  cheerfulness,  mehmdioly, 
our  wonder  at  what  is  new  or  unexpected, 
and  that  emodon  of  languid  uneasiness^  which 
arises  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  same 
objects,  or  of  objectB  so  nearly  similar,  aa 
acareely  toaflfard  the  refreshment  of  variety ; 
our  feelinff  of  beauty,  and  the  emotion  (^ 
posite  to  unt  of  beauty ;  the  emotion  eseit- 
ed  by  ol;||ects  which  we  term  snbhme^  and 
the  emotion,  ahnost  opposite  to  tlus,  excited 
by  oljects  whidi  we  tenn  ludicrous. 

I  proceeded,  aooordin^y,  to  consider  theae 
in  their  order  $  and,  in  my  hat  lecture^  o^ 
fered  aome  remarks  on  tM  first  two  in  the 
series,  cbeerfiilnesa  and  melancholy,  that  are 
obviously  mere  foms  of  two  of  the  elemefr> 
tsry  feelings  mentioned  by  me.  Inow,then, 
proceed  to  the  oonaiderBtion  of  the  next  in 
our  anangement,  our  feeling  of  wonder  at 
what  is  new  and  strange,  and  of  uneasy  kn- 
the  same  unvaried  otjeets  have 


gnor,wt 
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Long  before  we  are  capable  of  philoso- 
phizmg  on  the  different  states  of  our  mind, 
m  different  drcumstanoes,  or  even  of  pre- 
serving any  &tinct  memoiy  of  these  states, 


for  Bubaequent  specuhtions  on  dieir  nature, 
we  have  ahready  oeoome  fiuniliar  with  many 
of  the  most  important  successions  of  events 
in  that  part  of  the  {Jtyaical  univerae,  with 
which  we  are  immediatelT  connected,  so  that 
it  is  impoasible  for  us  to  rorm  any  coii}eeture 
which  can  be  said  to  approach  to  certainty, 
as  to  die  positive  nature  of  our  primary  feel- 
ings,  when  these  sueeessions  of  events  were 
first  observed  by  us.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble^ however,  that  the  feding  of  wonder, 
winch  now  attends  any  striking  event  that  is 
unexpected  by  us,  would  not  arise  in  the  in- 
font  mind,  on  the  oecuiience  of  events,  all 
of  Which  might  be  regarded  as  equally  new 
to  it;  sinoe  wonder  nnpUes  not  die  mere 
feeliiHf  of  novelty,  but  the  knowledge  of  some 
other  ciroamstmees  which  were  expected  to 
occur,  and  is  therefore^  I  coneeive,  inconsis- 
tent with  absolute  ignomnee. 

At  present,  with  die  experience  which  we 
have  aequired  of  the  order  of  physicalehanges, 
the  situation  of  the  mind  is  very  diflerent, 
on  the  occuRenoe  of  »y  teeming  irregidari- 
ty.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  conceived 
1^  us,  not  aa  separate  events,  but  aa  uni- 
foflmljr  eonsequent  in  certain  series.  We, 
therefore,  do  not  only  see  the  present,  but 
seeing  the  present,  we  expect  the  future. 
When  the  dreumstances,  which  we  observe 
in  any  case,  are  very  similar  to  die  drcum- 
stanoes foraiariy  observed  by  us,  we  sntici- 
pate  the  future  with  confidence ;  when  the 
drcumstances  are  considered  diiferent,  but 
have  many  strong  similarities  to  the  past,  we 
make  the  same  anticipadon,  but  not  with 
confidenee ;  and  if  the  event  should  prove  to 
be  diflerent  from  the  event  anticipated  by 
us,  we  treasure  it  v^  for  regidating  our  fru 
ture  anticipations  in  similar  dnNunstanoes ; 
but  we  do  this,  without  any  emotion  of  as. 
tonishment  at  the  new  event  itsdf.  It  is 
when  we  hare  anticipated  with  confidence, 
and  our  anticipation  nas  been  disappomted 
by  aome  une^ected  result,  that  die  aston- 
ishment arises,  and  ariaes  always,  with  greater 
or  less  vividness  of  feeling,  according  to  the 
strength  of  that  beKef  which  the  expectation 
involved. 

When  new  and  striking  otjeets  occur, 
therefore^  in  any  of  die  imysical  trains  of 
events,  or  when  fiuooilisr  o^ects  occur  to  us, 
in  situations  in  vdiich  we  were  te  from  ex- 
pecting  to  find  them,  a  certain  emotion  a- 
risea,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  asConkh- 
ment,  or  suipriae,  or  wonder,  but  which, 
whatevor  the  name  maybe,  is  truly  the  same 
state  of  ndndr-aat  least,  as  an  emotion,  the 
same;  thoqgh  difoent  names  may  be  given, 
widi  distinctive  propriety,  to  this  one  emo- 
tkm,  when  combined  or  not  combnied  with 
a  prooess  of  rapid  intellectoal  inquiry,  or  with 
oloer  fecdiiu;s  of  die  same  dass. 

When  the  emotion  arises  shnply,  for  in- 
stance, it  may  be  termed,  and  is  more  cofa* 
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moolf  tenned,  surprise ;  when  the  surprise, 
tbtw  ezdted  by  the  unexpected  occurrence, 
leads  us  to  dwell  upon  the  object  which  ex- 
cited it,  and  to  consider  in  our  mind,  what 
the  circumstances  may  have  been,  whidi  have 
led  to  the  appearance  of  the  object,  the  sur- 
prise is  more  commonly  termed  wonder; 
whidi,  as  we  may  dwell  on  the  object  long, 
and  consider  the  possibilities  of  many  cir- 
cumstances that  may  have  led  to  the  unex- 
pected introduction  of  it,  is,  of  course,  more 
lasting  than  the  instant  surprise,  which  was 
only  its  first  stage. 

Still,  however,  though  the  terms  in  this 
sense  be  not  strictly  synonymous,  but  ex- 
pressive of  states  more  or  lesis  complex,  the 
wonder  differs  firom  the  surprise,  only  by  the 
new  elements  which  are  added  to  this  pri- 
mary emotion,  and  not  by  any  original  di- 
versity of  the  emotion  itself.  Whether  it 
be  a  familiar  object,  which  we  perceive  in 
unexpected  circumstances,  or  an  object  that 
is  itself  as  new  as  it  is  unexpected,  die  first 
feeling  of  astonishment,  which  is  the  emo- 
tion now  considered  by  us,  is  the  same  in 
kind,  however  different  the  series  of  subse- 
quent  feelings  may  be.  We  may  feel,  for 
example,  only  the  momentary  surprise  itself, 
or  we  may  begin  to  consider  what  circum- 
stances are  the  most  likel^r  to  have  occasion- 
ed the  presence  of  the  object,  and  our  sur- 
prise is,  by  this  union  of  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating thought,  converted  into. wonder;  or 
we  may  be  struck  at  the  same  time  with  the 
beautjr  or  grandeur  of  the  new  object,  and 
our  mixed  emotion  of  the  novel^  and  beauty 
combined  will  obtain  the  name  of  admiration ; 
the  simple  primary  emotion,  which  we  term 
surprise  or  astonishment,  being  in  all  t^ese 
cases  the  same,  and  being  only  modified  by 
the  feelings  of  various  kinds,  that  afterwards 
arise,  and  coexist  with  it 

In  the  History  of  Astronomy,  that  very 
elegant  specimen  of  scientific  history,  which 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  has  bequeathed  to  us,  in 
■  one  of  the  Essays  of  his  posthumous  volume, 
he  commences  his  inquiry  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  emotion  wmch  we  are  now 
considering;  and  contends,  as  many  other 
philosophers  have  contended,foran  essential 
distmction  of  the  varieties  of  the  emotion, 
both  with  respect  to  the  objects  that  excite 
these  varieties,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  feel- 
ings themselves. 

What  is  new  and  singular,  he  conceives  to 
excite  that  feeling, — or  sentiment,  as  he 
terms  it, — ^which,  in  strict  propriety,  is  called 
wonder;  what  is  unexpected,  that  different 
feeling  which  is  commonly  termed  surprise. 

•*  We  wonder,'*  he  say^  "  at  all  extraor- 
dinarv  and  uncommon  oqjects,  at  all  the  ra- 
rer phenomena  of  nature,  at  meteors,  comets, 
eclipses,  at  singular  plants  and  animal^  and 
at  every  thing,  in  short,  with  which  we  have 
before  been  either  little  or  not  at  all  ac- 


quainted ;  and  we  still  wonder,  though  fore* 
warned  of  what  we  are  to  see." 

<<Weare  surprised,**  he  continues,  "at 
those  things  which  we  have  seen  ofben,  but 
which  we  least  of  all  e2}>ected  to  meet 
with  in  the  place  where  we  find  them ;  we 
are  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
firiend,  whom  we  have  seen  a  diousand  times, 
but  whom  we  did  not  imagine  we  were  to 
see  then.*** 

This  distinction,  which  Dr.  Smith  makes 
of  wonder  and  surprise,  seems,  when  we  first 
consider  it,  a  very  obvious  and  accurate  one ; 
and  yet  I  conceive,  that  if  we  analyse  it 
more  minutely,  the  difference,  as  I  have  aL 
ready  endeavoured  to  show,  is  more  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  emotions  arise ; 
and  the  thoughts,  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  emotions,  than  in  these  emo- 
tions themselves,  as  simple  feelings  of  the 
mind.     The  circumstances,  in  which  they 
arise,  are  obviously  very  different ;  since,  m 
the  one  case,  the  object  is  fiuniliar,  in  the 
other,  new ;  and  the  consequences  are  usu- 
ally as  different ;  since,  in  the  one  case,  we 
are  generally  able  to  discover,  by  mere  in- 
quiry, what  has  led  to  the  presence  of  the 
familiar  object,  in  the  unexpected  situation ; 
and  when  we  know  this,  we  know  every 
thing,  or  cease  to  think  of  it,  if  such  inquiry 
be  ineffectuaL    In  this  case,  therefore,  there 
is  little  fluctuation  of  doubtfiil  and  varying 
conjecture,  blending  with  the  emotion  and 
modif}ring  it.     In  the  other  case,  the  very 
novelty  of  the  object  is  gratifying  to  our  love 
of  the  new,  which  is  one  of  die  strongest  of 
our  desires,  and  leads  us  to  dwell  on  it  with 
particular  interest,  while  this  very  novelty, 
or  uncommonness,  which  stimulates  our  cu- 
riosity to  observe  and  inquire,  renders  in- 
quiry less  easv  to  be  g^i^ed ;  and  one  in- 
quiry, even  when  satisfactorily  answered,  hi 
from  giving  us  the  knowledge  which  we  de- 
sire, leaves  of  course,  when  me  object  is  one 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  many  new 
properties  to  be  investigated.     In  the  one 
case,  that  in  which  a  £Eui]^iar  object  spears 
to  us,  where  we  did  not  expect  to  find  it, 
there  is  only  surprise,  or  little  more ;  in  the 
other  case,  when  the  object  itself  is  new  to 
us,  there  is  surprise,  followed  by  many  very 
doubtful  conjectures ;  and,  during  these  con- 
jectures,  from  the  little  satisfiiction  which 
they  afford,  a  constant  recurrence  and  min- 
gling of  the  surprise,  with  the  imperfect  in- 
quiries.    It  is  not  ihe  emotion,  therefore, 
which  is  different  itself,  but  the  mixture  of 
inquiry  and  emotion,  which,  coexisting,  form 
a  state  of  mind  different  firom  the  simple 
emotion  itsel£     <<  The  imagination  and  me- 
mory,** to  use  Dr.  Smith's  own  words,  "  ex- 
ert  themselves  to  no  purpose,  and  in  vain 
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lo:>k  around  all (hetr  dssnes  of  ideas,  in  or- 
dcr  to  find  one  under  which  it  may  be  ar- 
ranged. They  fluctuate  to  no  purpose  from 
thought  to  thought ;  and  we  remain  stiO  un- 
certain and  undetermined  when  to  place  it, 
or  what  to  think  of  it.  It  is  this  fluctuation 
and  vain  recollection,  together  with  the  emo- 
tion or  movement  of  the  spirits  that  they  ex* 
cite,  which  constitute  the  sentiment  pro- 
perly called  wonder,  and  which  occasion  that 
staruig,  and  sometimes  that  rolling  of  the 
eyes,  that  suspension  of  the  breath,  and  that 
swelling  of  the  heart,  whidi  we  may  aU  ob- 
serve, both  in  ounelves  and  otheiB,  when 
wondering  at  some  new  otject,  and  which 
are  the  nstunl  symptoms  of  uncertun  and  un- 
determined thought.  What  sort  of  thing  osn 
that  be  ?  What  18  that  like  ?  are  the  questions 
which,  upon  such  an  oocasioii,  we  are  all  na- 
tuFslly  disposed  to  ask.  If  we  can  reooDect 
many  such  oljects  which  exactly  resemble 
this  new  appeanmce,  and  which  present 
themsdves  to  the  imagination  natuiaUy,  and 
as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  our  wonder 
is  entirely  at  an  end.  If  we  can  recollect 
but  a  few,  and  which  requires  too  some 
trouble  to  be  able  to  call  up,  our  wonder  is 
indeed  diminiahed,  but  not  quite  destroyed. 
If  we  can  recollect  none,  but  are  quite  at  a 
loss,  it  is  the  greatest  possible.*** 

Even  from  this  very  description  which 
Dr.  Smith  has  given  us, — a  description 
which  seems  to  be,  in  its  chief  drcomstances, 
a  veiy  fiuthfiil  picture  of  the  phenomena  61 
wonderr— it  nu^t  be  collected,  that  won- 
der, as  a  mere  emotion,  independently  of 
the  trains  of  thought  that  m^  mingle  with 
it,  does  not  difo  essentially  from  surprise ; 
and  so  completely  does  he  forget  the  dis- 
tinction, laid  down  by  himself,  which  would 
confine  wonder  and  surprise  to  distinct  ob- 
jects, that  he  afterwards  speaks  of  them  both 
as  produced  by  the  same  olgec^  remarkmg, 
that  when  one  accustomed  otrject  appears 
after  another,  which  it  does  not  usuaUv  fol- 
low, it  first  excites,  bv  its  unexpectemiess, 
the  sentiment  properly  called  surprise,  and 
afterwards,  by  ue  singukrity  of  the  sucoes- 
sion,  or  order  of  its  appearance,  the  senti- 
ment prDpef)|r  called  wonder.  ^  We  start 
and  are  surprised  at  seeing  it  there,  and  then 
wonder  how  it  came  there  f\  that  is  to  say, 
if  I  may  attempt  the  analysis,  accordmg  to 
the  view  which  I  have  given  yon  of  the  com- 
plex state  or  states  of  nund  described,  we 
are  first  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the 
uoaociistomed  otject;  we  are  desirous  of 
knowing  what  circumstances  have  led  to  the 
appearance;  and,  by  the  various  relations 
which  the  drcumstanees  perceived  bear  to 
other  circumstances  that  may  have  been  pre- 
■ent  unobserved,  and  the  oonseqiUDt  opem* 
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tion  of  the  kws  of  suggestion,  not  one  ob- 
ject only  occurs,  as  a  cause  m  which  we 
might  immediate]^  acquiesce,  but  various 
possible  causes  arise  to  the  mind,  in  judging 
of  which  we  pass  nqpidly  from  one  proba^ 
bility  to  another,  and  are  lost  and  perplexed 
with  a  sort  of  anxious  irresolution.  The  ap- 
plication of  both  terms  to  the  emotions  ex< 
cited  by  one  object,  in  one  peculiar  situation, 
is  however,  as  I  have  before  remaiked,  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  Dr.  Smith  had  either  for- 
gotten his  orkinal  distmction  of  wonder  and 
surprise,  or  had  seen  that  the  distinction, 
precise  and  apposite  as  it  impears  at  first, 
mvolves  truly  no  specific  diflorence  of  the 
astonishment  itself  but  menlyof  the  cir- 
cumstances which  precede  or  attend  it. 

The  defective  analysis,  however,  on  which 
the  distinction  of  the  mere  emotion  appears 
to  me  to  be  founded, — ^if  I  may  venture  to 
term  it  defective,— is  an  error  of  much  less 
ccmseqiienoe  than  another  error  of  Dr.  Smith 
with  respect  to  surprise, — and  an  error  which 
seems  rather  incongruous  with  his  fonMr 
speculation,  as  to  the  supposed  diflbnneo 
which  we  have  been  now  consideriK.  Sur- 
prise, he  thinks  to  be  nothing  move  than  the 
sudden  changes  of  feelings  which  are  com- 
monly regained,  and,  I  coneetve,  truly  re- 
gardra,  as  only  the  dmmistances  which 
give  oocarion  to  the  nnprise,  not  the  sur- 
prise  itselH  «  Surprise,"  he  says,  "  is  not 
to  be  refpirded  as  an  original  emotion,  of  a 
spedea  distinct  firom  all  others.  The  vio- 
lent and  sudden  change  produced  npon  the 
mind,  when  an  emotion  of  any  kind  is 
brou^  suddently  upon  it,  constitutes  the 
whole  nature  of  surprise.  **!  Now,  if  there 
be  any  emotion  which  is  truly  original,  it 
really  seems  to  me  very  difficult  to  discover 
one,  which  could  have  a  better  daim  to'  this 
distinction,  than  surprise.  It  certainly  is 
not  involved  in  either  of  the  successive  per- 
ceptions, or  conceptions,  or  feelings  of  any 
kind,  the  unusual  successions  of  which  ap- 
pear to  us  surprising ;  and,  if  it  be  not  even 
in  the  slightest  degree  involved  in  either  of 
them  scnwrately,  it  cannot  be  invcAved  in  the 
two,  which  contiifai  nothing  more,  as  simv 
oessive,  than  they  ccmtained  separately. 
When  the  two  are  regarded  by  the  mmd  as 
olgectB,  indeed,  the^  may  give  rise  to  feel- 
ii^  vribidi  are  not  mvolved  in  themselves, 
ami  die  emotion  of  surprise  may  be,  or  ra. 
ther  truly  is,  one  of  these  secondarv  feelings ; 
but  the  surprise  is  then  an  original  emotion, 
distinct  firom  the  primary  states  of  mind 
in^ch^ve  rise  to  it,  indeed,  but  do  not  con- 
stitute it  Sodden  joy,  and  sudden  sorrow, 
even  in  thdr  most  violent  extremes,  mif^ 
sneeeed  each  other,  reciprocally,  in  endleas 
meeeisran,  without  exdtmg  surprise^  if  the 
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mind  luul  been  unsusceptible  of  any  other 
feeUngB  than  joj  and  sorrow.  Suipiise  is 
evidently  not  joy ;  it  is  as  evidently  not  sor- 
row :  nor  is  it  a  combination  of  joy  and  sor- 
row :  it  is  surely,  therefore,  something  dif- 
ferent from  both ;  and  we  may  say  with  con- 
fidence, that  before  the  mind  can  be  aston- 
ished at  the  succession  of  the  two  feelings,  it 
must  have  been  rendered  susc^tible,  at  least, 
of  a  thii^  feeling. 

The  error  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  this  case^  is 
precisely  die  same  as  that  fundsmental  er- 
ror which  we  before  traced  in  the  system  of 
Condillac  and  the  other  French  metaphpi- 
cians ;  the  error  of  supposing  that  a  feelmg, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  certain  other 
previous  feelings,  is  only  another  form  of 
those  very  feelings  themselves.  Joy  and 
sorrow,  as  mere  states  or  affecUons  of  the 
mind,  are  as  truly  different  from  that  state  or 
affection  of  mind  which  we  term  suiprise, 
that  may  arise  from  the  rapid  succession  df 
the  two  former  states,  as  the  fragrance  of  a 
rose,  the  bitterness  of  wormwood,  or  any 
other  of  our  mere  sensations,  differs  from 
those' emotions  of  gratitude  or  revenge,  into 
which  these,  or  similar  mere  sensations,  are, 
according  to  the  very  strange  doctrine  of 
Condillac,  transformed  ;  though,  as  we 
found,  in  examining  that  svstem,  which  as- 
sumes without  any  proof  what  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  very  easy  to  prove,  all 
whidi  constitutes  the  Bupposed  transform- 
ation, is  the  mere  priority  of  one  set  of 
feelings  and  subsequence,  m  tiiiie»  of  ano^ 
ther. 

Surprise,  in  like  manner,  is  not,  as  Dr. 
Smith  contends,  a  mere  rapid  dunge  of 
feelings,  but  is  a  new  feeling,  to  which  that 
n^id  chai^  gives  rise ;  a  state  t^  mind,  as 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  primary  feel- 
ings that  may  have  given  occasion  to  it,  as 
gratitude  is  distinguishable  frmn  the  mere 
memory  of  kindness  received,  or  revenge,  as 
an  emotion  from  that  mere  feeli^  of  injury 
received,  which  attends  it,  indeed  for  ever 
in  the  mind  of  the  vindictive,  but  preceded 
the  first  desire  of  vengeance  that  was  kmdled 
by  the  tiiought 

The  importance  of  our  susceptibility  of 
this  emotion  of  surprise  at  things  unexpect- 
ed, as  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  is 
very  obvious.  It  is  in  new  circu&istancc»B 
that  it  is  most  necessary  for  us  to  be  vtpoa 
our  guard;  because,  from  their  novelty,  we 
cannot  be  aware  of  the  effects  that  attend 
them,  and  require,  therefore,  more  than  u»* 
ual  caution,  where  foresight  is  inposrfble. 
But,  if  new  circumstances  had  not  produced 
feelings  peculiarly  vivid,  littie  regard  mi^ 
have  been  paid  to  them,  and  the  evil,  there*, 
fore,  might  have  been  suffered^  before  akim 
was  felt.  Against  this  danger  nature  has 
most  providentially  guarded  us.  We  cannot 
feel  surprise,  without  a  more  than  ordinary  in< 


terest  in  the  objects  which  may  have  excited 
this  emotion,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to 
pause,  till  tiieir  properties  have  become,  in 
some  degree,  known  to  us.  Our  astonish- 
ment may  tinu  be  considered  as  a  voice  from 
that  ahmgfaty  goodness  which  constantij  pro- 
tects us,  tha^  in  circumstances,  in  wliidi  in- 
attention  might  be  perilous,  whispers,  or  al- 
most cries  to  us.  Beware. 

Of  a  kind  very  different  from  astonish- 
ment, whidi  impues  unexpected  novelty,  is 
the  emotion  of  weary  and  languid  uneasiness, 
which  we  feel  firom  the  long  continaanoe  of 
one  unvaried  object,  or  from  a  succession  of 
objects  so  neariy  similar,  as  scared^  to  ap- 
pear varied.  Even  objects  that  originally  ex- 
cited the  highest  interest,  if  long  contimied, 
cease  to  interest,  and  soon  become  patnfuL 
Who,  that  is  not  absolutely  dea^  could  sit 
for  a  whole  day  in  a  music-room,  if  the  same 
air,  without  any  variation,  were  begim  again 
in  the  very  instant  of  its  last  note  ?  The 
most  beautifril  couplet  of  the  most  beantifiil 
poem,  if  repeated  to  us  witiiout  intermissioD, 
for  a  very  few  minutes,  would  excite  more 
uneasiness  than  could  have  been  felt  from  a 
single  recitation  of  the  dullest  stanza  of  the 
most  soporific  inditer  of  rh^es.  By  a  littie 
wider  extension  of  this  principle,  we  mav 
perceive,  how  the  very  exoelienoe  of  a  work 
of  genius  ofren  operates  against  it,  in  the 
later  estimation  which  we  form  of  it.  What 
is  intrinsically  excelleitt,  m&j  indeed  admit  of 
being  frequentiy  perused,  without  any  dimin- 
ution, or  perhaps  even  with  increase  of  plea- 
siff e,— a  circumstance  which  has  been  assign- 
ed as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  exoelienoe  in 
works  <^  tius  sort  But  there  are  limits  to 
this  susceptibility  of  repeated  perusal  with 
delight ;  and,  if  a  work  be  very  excellent; 
especially  if  tiie  work  be  comprised  in  small 
compass,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  passing 
these  limits,  till  it  become  too  fiimiliar  to  us 
to  give  us  any  direct  pleasure ;  and,  if  it 
were  not  fix  our  remembrance  of  the  [Mea- 
sure which  we  fermeriy  received,  we  might 
be  led  to  think  it  incapable  of  giving  us  any 
very  high  delight,  merely  because  it  has  giv- 
en us  so  much  dehght,  as  to  have  wearied  us 
with  the  too  firequent  voluntary  rq^tition 
of  it.  -• 

What  works  of  genius  gain  with  the  mul- 
titude by  extensive  ctifiiiston  of  the  admira- 
tion wmch  they  excite  when  very  popular, 
they  thus  (rfben  lose^ in  its  intensi^  as aper- 
manent  feehng  of  individuals.  How  weaiy 
are  we  of  many  of  the  lines  of  our  best  po- 
ets, which  are  quoted  to  us  for  eTer,by  tluMe 
who  read  only  what  others  quote :  and  the 
same  r^nark  may  be  made  as  to  those  loqg- 
er  passages,  or  whole  pieces,  which  are  od- 
leeted  in  the  volumes  of  so  many  pttUishen 
of  beauties,  as  theyterm  them,  who  see  only  the 
beauties  wnich  others  have  seen,  and  extrMt. 
therefore,  and  collect  only  what  their  com* 
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piling  predecessors  bare  extracted  and  col- 
lected, presentiiig  to  us  veiy  nearly  the  same 
volumes,  with  little  more  than  the  difference 
of  the  orderof  the  pages.  What  we  admired 
when  we  read  it  fint,  fiuigues  uid  dis^- 
pointB  118  when  we  meet  with  it  so  often ; 
and  the  antfaor  appears  to  us  afanoet  tiite  and 
common,  in  his  most  original  images,  maeij 
because  these  images  are  so  verj  beautiful, 
as  to  have  become  some  of  the  oommoi^ 
pkocs  of  ihetorical  selection.  He  gains,  in- 
deed, by  this  ubiquity,  many  admirers,  whom 
he  odierwiae  would  not  have  found ;  but  he 
loses  probably  more  than  he  gains,  by  the 
dinmushed  pleasure  which  he  tdfords  to  the 
few  whose  approbation  is  fiir  more  than  e- 
qnal  in  Talne  to  the  homage  of  a  multitude 
of  dull  admirers. 

In  travelling  over  a  flat  countnr,  amid  mu 
varied  sesnery,  how  weaiy  does  the  mind  be- 
come !  and  what  reficeshment  would  a  rin^e 
eminence  give,  that  might  ahow  us,  at  a'dis- 
tanee^  riTers,  and  woods,  and  Tilhiges,  and 
lakes,  or  the  ocean^  still  more  remote ;  or  at 
least  something  more  than  a  few  hedge-rows, 
which,  if  they  ahow  us  any  thing,  seem  to 
show  us  constantly  the  same  meadow  whidi 
they  have  beoi  showing  us  for  miles  before. 
Notvrithstanding  oar  certainty,  that  a  road, 
without  one  turn,  must  lead  us  sooner  to  our 
ioumey's  end,  it  would  be  to  our  mind,  and 
thus  indirectly  to  our  body  also^  which  is 
soon  weary  when  the  mmd  is  weary,  the  most 
^itiguing  of  aH  roads.  A  very  long  avenue 
is  sufficiently  wearying,  even  when  we  see 
the  house  which  is  at  the  end  of  it  But 
what  patience  could  travel  for  a  whole  day, 
along  one  endless  avenue,  with  perfect  paral- 
lelism of  the  two  straight  lines,  and  with 
trees  of  the  same  species  and  height,  succeed- 
ing each  other  exactly  at  the  same  intervals? 
In  a  journey  like  this,  there  would  be  the 
same  comfort  in  being  blind,  as  there  would 
be  in  a  little  temporary  deafaess,  in  the 
case  before  imaginedi  of  the  same  unvaried 
melody  endlessly  r^eated  in  a  music- 
room. 

I  need  not,  however,  seek  any  additional 
illustration  of  a  fact,  which,  I  may  take  for 
gnmted,  is  sufficiently  fomiliar  to  you  all, 
without  any  ilhistration.  You  cannot  foil 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  influence  of 
which  I  speak,  in  some  one  or  oth^  of  its 
forms ;  and  may  remember  tiiat  weariness 
of  mind,  whidi  you  would  gladly  have  ex- 
poanged  for  weariness  of  body,  aUd  which  it 
IS  perhi^  more  difficult  to  bear  with  good 
humour,  than  many  profound  griefs ;  be- 
<^(ae  it  involves,  not  merely  the  uneasiness 
of  the  uniformity  itself,  but  the  greater  un- 
^•Mness  of  hope,  that  is  renewed  every  mo- 
o^^t,  to  be  everv  moment  disappointed, 
ihe  change  which  we  know  must  come, 
seems  yet  never  to  come.  In  the  case  of 
^^^  supposed  journey  of  a  day  along  one 


coDtinued  avenue,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  uniformity  of  sunihur  trees,  at  simi- 
lar distances,  would  itself  be  most  weari- 
some. But  what  we  should  feel  with  for 
more  fretftilne«8,  would  be  the  constant  dis- 
appointment of  our  expectation,  that  the  kst 
tree  which  we  beheld  m  the  dSstance,  would 
be  the  last  that  was  to  rise  upon  us ; — when, 
tree  after  tree,  as  if  in  mockery  of  our  very 
patience  itself,  would  still  contmue  to  pre- 
sent the  same  dismal  continuity  of  line. 

The  great  utility  of  thk  uneasiness,  that 
arises  from  the  uniformity  of  impressions 
which  may  even  have  been  originally  pleas- 
ing, it  is  surely  superfluous  for  me  to  point 
out.  Man  is  formed,  not  for  rest,  but  for 
action ;  and  if  there  were  no  weariness  on  a 
repetition  of  the  past,  the  most  general  of  all 
motives  to  acdon  would  be  instantly  sus- 
pended. We  act,  that  is  to  say,  we  per- 
form what  is  new,  because  we  are  desirous 
of  some  result  which  is  new;  and  we  are 
desirous  of  the  new,  because  the  old,  which 
itself  was  once  new,  presents  to  us  no  longer 
&e  same  delight.  If  the  old  appean^  to  us, 
as  it  once  appeared  to  us,  we  should  rest  in 
It  with  most  indolent  content 

Hope,  eiger  Horn,  the  acisadB  of  our  Joy, 
All  present  hlPMlngB  treadiiig  under  foot. 
Is  icaice  a  milder  tyrant  than  Despair. 
Fommioa,  why  mora  tasteless  than  nmsidt  7 
Why  ia  a  wish  ftr  dener  than  a  aowB  ?• 

It  is  not  because  hope  treads  our  present 
blessings  under  foot,  that  they  seem  to  us 
to  have  lost  their  br^tness,  but  in  a  great 
measure,  because  thej  already  seem  to  us  to 
have  foded,  that  we  yield  to  the  illusions  of 
that  hope  which  promises  us  continually 
some  blesring  more  bright  and  less  perish- 
able, from  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  af- 
terwards to  seduce  us  with  a  similar  deceit 
The  diminished  pleasure,  however,  foding 
into  positive  uneasiness,  which  thus  arises 
from  uniformity  of  the  past,  answers,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  most  benevolent  of  purposes. 
It  is  to  our  mind,  what  the  corresponding 
pain  of  hunger  is  to  our  bodily  health,  n 
gives  an  additional  excitement,  even  to  the 
active;  and  to  far  the  greater  number  of 
mankind,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  excitement 
which  could  rouse  tnem,  from  the  sloth  of 
ease,  to  those  exertions  by  which  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers  are,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  more  mvi^orated,  or  by  which, 
notwithstanding  all  their  indiflferenoe  to  the 
welfare  of  others,  they  are  forced  to  become 
the  unintentional  bene£su:tors  of  that  societjr, 
to  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  gi- 
ven the  hibour  of  a  single  bodily  exertion, 
or  even  of  a  single  thou^t 

After  these  remarks,  on  two  of  our  very 
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i  emotiona,  I  proceed  to  that  which 
ii  neiC  in  the  order  of  our  einiigemeiit 

Andlol  dMoMd  la  ■!!  hmwnmam pomp, 
WImi*  B«uty,  onimid  norinf,  dalim  the  pcate 
Hot  ohanM  Impim-O  wwrae  of  an  doUght,* 
O  thou  that  klDdtaM  to  oMh  hunm  hMt 


Urft  and  tht  vlah  oTpoali.  iriMB  thalrloQga 
Would  taach  lo  othOTDoaomt  what  to  channa 
Tbair  own  l-.Thaa,  ionn  dWhia  1  thaa.  BaMty,  \ 
ThaiafBl  dome,  and  thy  aniitcniiic  ray 
The  moaiT  rooft  adorn  !—lhou,  hettar  iun  t 


Vof,  and  hannooioua  wondOT.  and  delight 
Poatiol  BiWhtartwofjmyorHaaTaBl 
How  ahaU  rinoa  fiyliiabirai?  whave  lato 
The  roaaata  huai  to  amulata  thy  bloaiD?t 

The  emotionf  of  beeutj,  and  the  feefingt 
oppoeite  to  thoee  of  beeuty,  to  which  I  now 
proceed,  ere,  next  to  our  morel  emotions,  the 
nioet  intereiting  of  the  whole  dees.  They 
•re  emotioni,  indeed,  which,  in  their  effects, 
either  of  vice  or  virtue,  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  moral,  being  mingled,  if  not  with 
our  own  moral  actions,  at  least  in  our  con-j 
templation  of  the  moral  actions  of  others, 

I  which  we  cannot  admire,  without  making 
them,  in  some  measure,  our  own,  by  that 
!  desire  of  imititing  them,  which,  in  such  a 
case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  fed ; 
or  which,  in  like  manner,  we  cannot  view 
with  disgust  and  abhorrence,  without  some 
strengthening  in  ourselves  of  the  virtues  that 
are  opposite  to  the  vices  which  we  consider. 

Dehghtfiil  as  our  emotions  of  beauty  are, 
imnortant  as  they  are  in  their  indirect  effects, 
ana  universally  as  they  are  felt,  there  is  per- 
hws  no  class  of  feelings,  m  treating  whia 
litUe  precision  has  been  employed  b^  pi 
•ophers,  and  on  which  so  little. certainty 
b€«n  attained.  It  is  a  very  striking  though 
a  quaint  remark  of  an  old  F^nch  writer, 
La  Chambre,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Cha* 
rscten  of  the  Passions,  that  beauty  has  had 
a  sort  of  double  effect,  in  depriving  men  of 
their  reason.  <'  The  greatest  men,**  sa^rs  he, 
**  who  have  felt  its  eflScts,  have  been  igno- 
rant of  its  cause ;  and  we  may  say,  that  it 
has  made  them  lose  their  reason,  both  when 
they  have  been  touched  with  the  charms  of 
it,  snd  when  they  have  attempted  to  say  any 
thing  about  that  very  chann  which  they 
felL" 

So  many,  indeed,  have  been  the  opinions 
of  philosophers  on  this  subject,  and  opinions 
so  veiy  confused,  and  so  very  contraoictory, 
that  I  conceive  it  safest  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  itself, 
without  attempting  to  give  you  any  previous 
view  of  the  opinions  of  otherB  wiUi  respect 
to  it  I  am  quite  sure,  that  if  them  opini- 
ons were  ezhwitedto  you  in  succession,  your 
powers  of  inouiry  would  be  distracted  and 
oppressed  rather  than  enlightened  or  invigo- 
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fated,  and  therefore  woukl  not  be  ia  a  itsls 
veiY  wen  fitted  for  imww  ulii^  tlie  intesti-  | 
gatioo  on  whidi  you  mighl  be  called  to  en- 
ter.  In  questions  which  rdafte  to  objects 
that  cannot  be  directly  sobsoitted  to  the  sen- 
ses, and  that  have  been  thus  perptend  b^ 
manv  oppoeite  doctrines  and  speciilBtMns,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  endeavour  to  forget  as 
much  as  possible  what  otben  hmre  thought, 
and  to  strive  to  think  as  if  the  oyinions  of 
others  had  been  unknown  to  m.  I  kaov 
no  question  in  which  this  tcmponay  fo^get- 
folness  couhl  be  of  more  profit  tfaan  in  that 
D  whidi  we  are  to  enter. 
When  we  speak  of  the  cmotioo  whick 

ezcitea,  we  spesk  neeeoaarilj  of  aa 

a  that  is  pieaamg ;  for  it  is  oiuj  in  the 
of  pleasing  emotions  that  aH  wrHen 

m  using  the  name^  and  oolj  in  sack 
that  the  name  is  used,  even  bytbeviU 
gar,  in  their  common  phraseoh>g7.     It  is,  in 
truth,  onlv  one  of  the  many  fonne  of  that 
I  delight,  whidi  I  ranked  as  one  of  the 
_.jitar^  feelings  to  whkb  oar  enaotkai 
reduable.     The  pleasure,  then,  I  nay 

in  the  first  place,  is  one  fsaeritial  or- 

ice  of  the  emotion. 

Another  circumstanoe,  whidi  may  not 
seem  so  obvious,  but  which  I  cooaider  as 
not  less  constituent  of  beauty,  in  that  matu- 
rer  state  of  the  mind  in  which  slone  we  arr 
Ci^Mible  of  considermg  it,  is,  that  we  transfer 
in  part  at  least,  the  ddig^t  which  we  feel 
ana  embody  it  in  the  object  whidi  ezdted 
it,  whatever  that  object  may  have  been  ;  com- 
bining it  at  least  partially  urith  our  very  con- 
ception of  the  object  as  beautiful ;  much  in 
the  same  way  as  we  invest  external  forms 
with  the  colours  which  exist  as  feelings  of 
our  own  ramd,  or  as,  in  our  vague  coocep 
tions  of  the  sapid  or  odoriferous  subatancea 
that  are  gratifying  to  our  luxury,  we  consider 
as  almost  present  in  them  and  permanent, 
aoroe  part  of  the  very  delight  whidi  they 
afford.  I  know  well  that,  philosophically, 
we  consider  these  sapid  and  odofifenma  sub- 
stances, merdy  as  tne  unknown  causes  of 
our  sensations  of  sweetness  and  firagnoioe ; 
but  I  have  little  doubt,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  only  philosophically  we  do  so  con- 
sider them,  and  that  while  we  srodl  a  rose, 
without  thinking  of  our  philosoplnrt  we  do 
truhr  consider  the  fragrance,  wfai»  we  are 
at  the  moment  enjoying,  or  at  least  a  charm 
which  involves  a  sort  of  shadowy  resem- 
bhmce  of  that  peculiar  spedes  of  delight,  to 
be  floating  around  that  beautifiil  flower,  as  if 
existing  were,  independently  of  our  leefing. 
We  do  not  indeed  think  of  the  sensation  of 
fragrance  as  existing  without;  for,  if  we 
characterised  it  as  a  sensation,  this  very 
judgment  would  impljr  a  sort  of  nhflooophis- 
ing  on  its  nature,  which  is  fiv  from  taking 
place  in  such  a  moment  But,  without  re- 
garding it  as  a  sensation,  and  eiqovinS  mere- 
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ly  the  actual  feeliag  of  the  moment,  we  in- 
corpoiate  the  diann  as  it  were  with  the  go- 
loiin  of  the  rose,  with  as  little  intentioii  of 
formiiig  this  oombiiiBtioii,  and  even  with  as 
little  consciousness  that  any  such  combina- 
tion is  taking  place,  as  when,  >m  vision,  we 
invest  the  external  hardness, — the  mere  feel- 
ing  of  gentle  and  limited  xesistance,  which 
the  rosebud  gives  us  as  an  object  of  touch,  or 
of  muscular  compressioD,  with  the  colours, 
which  are  at  the  moment  arising  from  afiiec- 
tions  of  %  difeent  oigan.     In  the  case  of 
firagrance,  it  is  more  easy  for  us,  indeed,  to 
Beparate  the  sensation  from  the  external  form 
with  which  we  combine  it,  and  to  imagine  a 
rose  without  odour,  than,  in  the  case  of  vi- 
sion, to  separate  the  mere  form  andhnediat 
mingle  as  if  in  one  sensation ;  because  there 
are  many  objects  which  we  touch,  that  ex- 
cnte  in  us  no  sensations  of  fragranoey  and  no 
objects  of  touch  which  do  not  excite  in  us 
some  sensations  of  colour.      The  ooexiBt- 
ence  is,  therefore,  more  unifonUi  and  the 
subsequent  suggestions  consequently  more 
uniform  and  indissoluble  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.      It  is  much  easier  for 
us,  accordingly,  to  persuade  those  who  have 
never  read,  or  discoursed^  or  thought  on 
such  subjects,  that  the  feeHngs  of  smell  and 
taste  are  not  inherent  in  their  objects,  than 
to  persuade  them  that  the  actual  cdours, 
which  form  their  sensations  of  vbion,  are 
not  spread  over  the  svfaces  of  external 
things.    But  the  actual  mvestment  of  exter- 
nal things,  with  the  feelings  of  our  own 
mindf  does  take  pkee  in  our  sensitive  refer- 
ences to  objects  without ;  and,  in  some  ca- 
ses, as  in  those  of  i^ion,  constitutes  a  union 
so  dose,  that  it  it  impossible  even  for  our 
philosophy  to  break  the  union  while  the  sen- 
sation continues*     We  know  well,  when  we 
open  our  eyes,  that  whatever  affects  our 
eyes,  is  within  the  small  compass  of  their  ot- 
bit ;  and  yet  we  cannot  look  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, witnout  spreading  what  we  thus  vi- 
sually feel  over  whole  miles  of  kndscape. 

Still,  I  must  repeat,  not  the  slightest  doubt 
is  philosophically  entertained  b^  those  who» 
when  they  open  their  eves,  yield  like  the 
vulgar  to  the  temporary  iUusion,  that  the  co- 
lours, thus  supposed  to  be  spread  over  the 
extenial  scenery,  are  trulv  feelings  of  the 
mind,  of  which  the  external  objects,  or  rather 
the  rays  ot  light  that  come  from  them,  are 
merely  the  unknown  causes.  When  ques- 
tionea  on  the  subject  of  vision,  we  state  this 
opinion  with  confidence,  and  even  with  as- 
tonishment, that  our  opinion  on  the  subject, 
in  the  present  age  of  philosophy,  should  be 
doubted  by  him  who  has  taken  the  super- 
fluous trouble  of  putting  such  a  question. 
At  the  veiy  moment,  probably,  at  which  we 
give  our  answer,  we  have  our  eyes  fixed  on 
him  to  whom  we  address  it  His  complex- 
ion, his  dress,  are  regarded  by  us  as  external 


colours,  and  we  are  pnctically,  at  the  very 
moment,  therefore,  belying  the  very  opinion 
which  we  Mofess,  and  in  speculation  truly 
profess  to  Dold. 

These  remarks  show  sufficiently  the  dis- 
tinction of  our  speculative  limitation  of  our 
feelings  to  mind,  as  the  only  subject  of  feel- 
ing, and  our  practical  diffusion  of  these  yery 
feelings  over  matter,  which,  by  its  nature,  is 
incapable  of  being  the  subject  of  any  feeling; 
and  they  show,  that  it  is  very  possible  for 
the  same  mind  to  combine  both,  or  rather, 
that  there  is  no  individual,  who  has  accurate- 
ly made  the  distinction,  that  does  not,  in  aL 
most  every  moment  of  his  life,  certainly  in 
eveiy  moment  of  vision,  go  throiigh  that  veiy 
process  of  spiritualizing  matter,  or  of  difius- 
ing  over  matter  his  own  sensations ;  whidi, 
in  his  speculations,  appears  to  him  to  involve 
an  absolute  contradiction. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  uive  in  dis- 
proof of  any  diffusion  of  our  mental  feelings 
over  material  things,  that  our  feelings  are  af- 
fections of  mind,  and  cannot  be  affections  of 
matter ;  since  this  would  be  to  disprove  a 
&ct  which,  certainly  in  vision,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  in  some  d^ree  in  our  other  senses 
also,  is  continually  talong  place,  notwithstand- 
ing the  supposed  demonstration  of  its  impos- 
sibility. 

To  apply  these  remarks,  however,  to  wa^'^^ 
particular  subject — ^Beauty,  I  have  said,  Ls 
necessarily  an  emotion  that  is  pleasing ;  and 
it  is  an  emotion  which  we  diffuse,  and  com- 
bine with  our  conceptbns  of  the  object  that 
may  have  excited  it     These  two  circum- 
stances, the  pleasing  nature  of  the  emotion 
itself,  and  the  identification  of  it  —^"^  ''^-  '- 
ject  that  excites  it,  are  essential 
years  in  which  alone  it  can  be  an  object 
reflection ;  and  are,  as  I  conceive,  the  only 
circumstances  that  are  essential  to  it  in  all 
its  varieties,  and  in  whatever  way  the  emo- 
tion itself  may  be  produced.     It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  when  questioned,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  simple  vision,  whether  we  think 
that  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  a  state  or  af- 
fection of  matter,  we  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion  in  affirming  instantly,  that  it  is  a  state  of 
the  mind,  and  is  absolutely  incapable  of  ex- 
isting in  any  substance  that  is  purely  mater- 
iaL    All  this  we  should  say  vrith  confidence,     / 
as  we  say  with  confidence  that  colour  is  an 
affection  of  the  mind,  and  only  an  affection 
of  the  mind.    Yet  still,  as  in  the  case  di  co- 
lour, the  tBUDorsiy  diffusion  of  our   own 
feeluig  over  uie  external  object  would  take  ^ 
place  as  before.     The  beaut)[,  as  truly  felt      1 
and  reasoned  upon,  would  be  in  our  mind ;      I 
the  beauty,  as  oonoeived  by  us  at  the  time      I 
of  the  fedmg,  would  be  a  delight  that  seem-      / 
ed  to  float  over  the  object  without-^e  ob-     f 
ject  whidi  we,  therefore,  term  beautiful,  as     f 
we  term  certain  other  objects  red  or  green ; 
not  the  mere  unknown  causes  of  the  feelings 


e  of  the  emotion  , 

I  of  it  with  the  ob-  / 

•ntial  to  it  in  those  /, 

I  be  an  object  of  ^ 
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which  we  tenn  redness,  or  greenness,  op 
beauty,  but  obje<;t8  that  are  red,  and  green, 
and  beautiful.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  dif- 
fusion, however,  we  do  not  say  or  even  think 
that  we  diflfuse  the  emotion  of  beauty  any 
more  than  we  say  or  think  that  we  diffuse  the 
sensations  of  colour ;  for  this,  as  I  have  said, 
would  be  to  have  philosophised  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  feelings  or  states  of  a  substantial 
mind ;  but  without  any  thought  of  the  co- 
lours as  sensations,  or  of  the  beauty  as  an 
emotion,  we  feel  them  as  in  the  objects  that 
excite  them,  that  is  to  say,  we  reflect  them 
from  ourselves  on  the  objects.  The  divi- 
sion may  be  temporary,  indeed,  and  depend 
on  ihe  actual  presence  of  the  object,  but  still 
the  temporary  difiiision  does  take  place ;  and 
while  the  object  is  before  us,  it  is  as  little 
possible  for  us  not  to  regard  it  as  perman- 
ently beautiful,  though  no  eye  were  ever  to 
behold  it,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  regard  its 
colour  as  &ding  the  very  moment  in  which 
we  close  our  eye.  Beaulr,  then,  is  a  pleas- 
ing emotion,  and  a  delight  which  we  feel, 
as  if  diffused  over  the  object  which  excites  it. 
I  shall  proceed  further  in  my  inquiiy  in  my 
next  lecture. 


LECTURE  LIV. 

OF  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  NOT  NECE8SABILY 

INVOLVING    ANY    HO&AL    FEEUNO. 3. 

BEAUTY  ANB  ITS  OPPOSITE,  OONTINVXD. 

Gentlemen,  the  htter  part  of  my  Lec- 
ture, yesterday,  was  employed  in  consider- 
ing one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  emo- 
tions,— that  which  constitutes  the  charm  of 
beauty, — an  emotion  which  every  one  must 
have  felt  sufficiently  to  understand,  at  the 
mere  mention  of  the  name,  what  it  is,  which 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding, when  we  endeavour  to  ex^ 
plain  to  others  what  we  fee^  no  two  individ- 
uals probably  would  define  by  tiie  same 
terms. 

Of  an  emotion  which  is  so  delightful,  and 
so  universal,  and,  by  a  singular  and  almost 
contradietorv  character  of  thought,  at  once 
so  deariy  felt  and  so  obscurely  comprehend- 
ed,  many  theories,  aa  might  well  be  suppos- 
ed, have  been  formed  by  philosophers ;  and 
if  the  accurate  knowle<^  of  a  subject  bare 
any  neceasarv  proportion  to  the  number  of 
opinions  with  respect  to  it,  ^t  have  becm 
stated  and  canvassed,  and  the  labour  and  abil- 
ity of  those  who  have  advanced  th^  own 
theories,' or  examined  the  theories  oi  others, 
there  now  could  be  scarcely  any  more 
doubt,  as  to  the  nature  of  what  is  beautifiil, 
than  as  to  any  property  of  a  cirde  ora  trian- 
gle, which  geometricians  have  demonstrated. 

Such  a  proportion  however,  unfortunatelyt 


does  not  hold.  There  are  subjects,  wludi  as 
little  grow  clearer  by  a  oompariiBon  of  many 
opinions  with  reiq>eet  to  them,  as  the  vraters 
of  a  turbid  lake  grow  dearer  by  being  fine- 
quently  dashed  together,  wh^  8&  that  can  be 
efiected  by  the  agitation  is  to  darken  them 
the  more. 

Li  such  a  case,  the  plan  most  prudent  is  to 
let  the  waters  rest,  before  we  attempt  to  dis- 
cover what  is  at  ^e  bottom ;  or,  to  apeak 
without  a  metaphor,  whete  there  is  so  much 
confusion  and  perplexity,  from  opporate 
opinions,  it  is  often  of  great  advantage  to 
regard  the  sulsject,  if  we  can  so  regatd  it, 
without  reference  to  any  former  €tpbuoio. 
whatever,  as  if  the  phenomena  were  wholly 
new,  or  ourselves  the  first  inquirers. 

lliis  I  in  part  attempted  in  my  last  lecture, 
the  xesults  of  which  it  may  be  of  advantsvge 
briefly  to  recapitulate. 

Though  we  use  the  general  name  of  beau- 
ty, in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  the  objects  that  exdte  it,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable variety  also  in  the  emotion  itsdf 
which  is  thus  excited,  the  emotion,  to  vdiich 
we  give  the  name,  in  all  its  varieties^  is  uii. 
formhr  pleasing.  This,  then,  is  one  essen- 
tial cireumstance  of  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the  tribe  of 
diflerent,  though  kindred  emotions,  whi<:h, 
firom  their  analogy,  we  comprdiend  under 
that  general  name. 

Another  drcurastance,  which  distinguishes 
the  emotions  of  beauty,  in  all  its  varieties^ 
firom  many  other  emotions  that  are  pleasing 
in  themselves,  is,  that,  by  a  sort  of  reflex 
transfer  to  the  object  whidi  exdted  it,  we 
identify  or  combine  our  agreeable  feeUng  with 
our  very  conception  of  the  object,  whether 
present  or  absent  firom  us.  Whatever  is 
delightful  at  the  moment  in  which  we  gaxe 
or  hsten  with  delight,  seems  to  us  to  be 
eontained  in  the  beautiful  olject,  as  the 
charms  which  were  contained  in  that  fiibul- 
ous  cestus  described  by  Homer,  that  existed 
when  none  behdd  them,  and  were  the  same 
whether  the  cestus  itself  was  worn  by  Venus 
or  by  Juno. 

In  illustration  ot  this  embodpig  w  re- 
flecting process,  the  result  of  whidi  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  which  constitutes  an  object  to 
our  conception  as  beautiful,  it  was  necessaiy 
to  offer  some  remarks,  and  especially  to  make 
some  distinctions,  without  which,  the  sup- 
position  of  this  transfer  of  our  delight  and 
difiiusion  of  it,  in  the  conception  of  the  dyject 
that  gave  birth  to  it,  might  appear  to  involve 
a  sort  of  absurdity ;  as  if  it  implied,  in  the 
same  object,  a  combmation  of  material  and 
mental  affections,  which  are  inci^Mkbie  of 
union. 

It  is  particukrly  of  importance,  in  thii 
case,  to  distinguish  our  momentuy  senti- 
ments from  our  philosophical  judgments.  As 
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[  behold  the  son,  for  exuni^e,  it  n  imposri- 
lie  for  me  to  regard  it  bvt  as  a  plane  circu- 
ar  anrbux  of  a  few  inches  diameter.     As  I 
■egard  itphiloeophicaUy,  it  is  a  qihere  of  such 
Dagiiitiiae>  asaunost  to  pass  the  limits  of  my 
conception.     If  I  were  asked,  what  is  the 
Uameter  of  the  sim?  I  should  endeavour  to 
(tate  it»  with  as  exact  an  ^>pc«ndniatbn  to 
ts  real  magnitude  as  was  possible  for  me. 
^ut  if  I  were  to  state  what  every  one  feds, 
rho  knows  nothii^  of  astronomy,  and  what 
^ven  the  sstroDomer  feels  as  nuchas  the  vul- 
^,  when  he  tuns  his  eye  to  that  great  hi^ 
ninary,  I  should  say,  that  the  diameter  was 
carcely  a  loot ;— eo  diifierent  is  our  momen  • 
aiy    sentiment,  while  we  gaze,  from  the 
udgments  which  we  form  philosophically,  af- 
er  "we  have  ceased  to  fsze ;  the  impression 
»f  the  momentsiy  sentiment  too,  it  must  be 
emembered,  beuag  as  inresistible  as  that  of 
he  judgment,  or  rather  the  more  irresisti- 
>le  <jf  the  two.     In  like  manner,  when  I  look 
it  any  distant  landscape,  first  with  my  naked 
^ye»  afterwards  with  a  telesoope  held  in  one 
Urection,  and  dien  with  the  same  tdcsoi^ 
nverted,  I  have  a  most  undonbting  behef 
hat  the  objects  thus  seen  in  three  cmferent 
irays  have  continued  exactly  at  the  same  dis- 
ance  from  me ;  but,  if  I  were  to  state  what 
[  fed  visually,  and  what,  with  all  m^  know- 
edge  of  the  optical  deception,  it  is  impossi- 
>le  for  me  not  to  feel  vinially,  I  should  say, 
n  each  of  these  V9js  of  viewing  the  scenes 
hat  the  objects  were  at  different  distances. 
To  recur,  however,  to  that  instance  which 
>ringB  the  difierence  of  the  philosophical  and 
;he  momentary  beEef  nearest  to  that  which 
akes  place  in  the  feeling  of  beauty, — the 
rase  of  the  visual  perceptions  of  colourr- 
t  is  weB  known,  to  every  one  who  is  ac- 
jtiainted  with  the  theory  of  the  secondary 
)r  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  that  the  oo- 
oixrs,  which  seem  to  us  spread  over  that 
ride  sur&ce  of  landscape  which  terminates 
n  the  remote  horizon,  are  spiritual,  not  cor- 
poreal modifications ;  the  enect,  indeed,  of 
lie  presence  of  a  few  rays  within  the  small 
>rbit  of  the  eye,  but  an  effect  only,  not  a 
>art  of  the  nubance ;  and  that  we  yet  difiiue 
is  it  were  the  colour,  which  exists  but  as  a 
sensation  of  our  mind,  over  those  distant 
objects,  whidi  are  not  mind,  but  matter.    If 
jve  were  asked,  what  the  material  colour  is, 
nre  should  state,  philosophically,  that  it  is  the 
jnknown  cause  of  that  colour  which  is  our 
tensation ;  tnat  redness,  for  example,  is  a  feeling 
>f  our  own  mmd,  and  greenness  a  feding  of 
9ur  own  mind,  and  that  what  are  tndv^  red- 
ness and  greenness  in  the^  extemd  objects, 
being  both  equally  unknown  to  us  in  uiem- 
selves,  have  no  other  diflb«nce  in  our  con- 
ception than  as  being  the  unknown  causes 
of  differ«it  mental  feelings.     This  answer 
we  should  give,  philosophically] ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  tie  impossible  for  us  to 


look  on  these  uidmown -causes  of  our  aensa> 
tions  of  colour,  without  blenduig  with  them 
the  veiy  sensations  which  they  cause,  and 
seeing,  thoefere,  in  them  the  very  greeiv. 
ness  and  redness  which  are  feelmgs  of  our 
own  mind.  In  like  manner,  when  we  philo^ 
sooliise  on  beauty,  and  separate  die  deHght 
which  is  in  us  from  the  cause  of  the  delight 
whidi  is  within  us,  beauty  is  nmply  that 
which  excites  in  us  a  certain  delightful  feel- 
ing;  it  is  like  the  greenneas  or  redness  of 
objects,  conmdefed  separate^  from  oor  per- 
ception  of  oljjectSr— the  greenness  and  red- 
ness, whidi  nateiial  o^ects  would  have, 
though  no  mind  sentient  of  colour  were  in 
existence.  But  still  this  is  not  the  bcautv 
which  we  fed ;  it  is  only  the  beanty  which 
we  strive  in  vain  to  conceive.  The  external 
beauty  which  we  fed,  involves  our  very  de- 
light  reflected  on  it,  and  diffiised,  as  much 
as^  in  the  case  of  a  visud  object,  it  involves 
our  sensations  of  odour'  di&sed  in  it ;  the 
colour  wluch  we  reflect,  being  in  our  mind, 
as  the  charm  which  we  reflect,  is  also  m  our 
mmd.  In  this  sense^  indeed,  that  ancient 
theory  of  beau^,  which  refers  it  to  mind  as 
its  source,  is  a  faithful  statement  of  the  phe. 
nomena;  since  it  is  our  own  spbitud  de- 
list which  we  are  continually  spreading  a- 
round  OS ;  though,  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato 
and  his  foUowers  intended  their  reference  to 
be  understood,  it  is  fer  from  being  just,  or  at 
least  &r  from  having  been  proved  to  be  just. 
In  borrowing,  therefore,  the  hmguege  which 
they  use,  we  do  not  bonow  a  mere  poetic 
rhapsody ;  but  it  becomes,  with  the  interpre- 
tation whidi  I  wodd  give  it,  the  expression 
of  a  philoeophic  truth. 

Mind,  mind  alone  (beftr  witncM,  Earth  and  Heaven  ! 

The  living  ftraaCams  fai  ibeir  contain* 

or  beauteous  and  nihllmei  here  band  In  hand. 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces;  here  enthion'd, 

Ceieatiai  Venue.  wHh  dlvinert  ain, 

Invitaa  the  loul  to  De^cr^kding  joy.* 

It  is  die  mind  indeed  done  that,  in  the 
view  whidi  I  have  gi>'en  you,  is  the  living 
fountain  of  beauty,  because  it  is  the  mind 
which,  by  reflection  from  itself,  embodies  in 
the  object  or  spreads  over  it  its  own  ddight. 
If  no  eye,  that  is  to  say,  if  no  mind  were  to 
behold  i^  what  would  be  the  loveliest  of 
those  forms,  on  which  we  now  gaze  with  rap- 
ture, and  more  than  rapture  ?  A  multitude 
of  perddes  more  or  less  near  or  remote.  It 
is  the  sod,  in  whidi  these  partides,  directhr 
or  indirectly,  exdte  agreeable  fedings,  which 
invests  them  in  return  with  many  seeming 
qudides  that  cannot  belong  to  the  mere  ele- 
mentary atoms  which  nature  hersdf  has  made ; 
whidi  gives  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  uni- 
ty  as  a  single  form,  which  they  do  not  pos- 
sess of  themselves,  since,  of  themselves,  how- 
ever near  they  may  be  in  seeming  coherenre. 


,       «  Pkaaures  of  InMglnatmn,  book  L  r.  481— 48C 
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thej  are  a  mnltitiide  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent corpusdes,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
ipiCHads  over  them  the  colours,  that  are  more 
trulj  the  ^ect  of  our  vision  than  the  cause 
of  it,  and  which  diffuses  among  them  still 
more  intimately  those  charms  and  graces, 
whidi  they  possess  only  while  we  gaze,  and 
without  which,  when  the  eyes  that  animate 
and  embellish  them  are  cloised,  they  are  a- 
gain  only  a  multitude  of  separate  particles, 
more  or  less  near  or  remote. 

Another  distinction,  to  which  I  alluded  in 
my  last  lecture,  and  which,  though  apparent- 
ly, and  even  really  a  verbid  one,  is  a  distinc- 
tion of  great  importance,  in  its  influence  on 
our  assent, — is  ue  difference  of  the  phrases, 
colour,  and  sensation  of  colour,  beauty,  and 
emotion  of  beauty.  When  we  speak  of  co- 
lour or  beauty  simply,  we  speak  of  what  we 
feel,  without  considering  any  thing  more 
than  the  feeling  itself.  When  we  speak  of 
the  sensation  of  colour  and  of  the  emotion  of 
beauty,,  we  speak  of  these  feelings,  with  re- 
ference to  the  mind ;  and,  though  colour,  as 
felt  by  us,  must  of  course  be  the  sensation 
of  colour,  and  beauty,  as  felt  by  us,  be  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  it  appears  to  us  a  very 
different  proposition,  to  state,  that  in  vision 
we  combine  our  sensation  of  colour  with  ex- 
temal  things,  or  our  emotion  of  beauty  with 
external  things,  and  to  say  simply  that  we 
combine  with  them  colour  and  beauty.  We 
combine  them,  without  knowing  that  we  are 
combining  them,  consequently  without  think . 
ing  that  the  one  is  a  sensation,  the  other  an 
emotion,  and  both  affections  of  mind  alone.  To 
think  of  them  as  a  sensation  and  emotion, 
would  be  to  have  formed  ahready  the  philo- 
sophic judgment,  which  separates  them  from 
the  object,  not  the  mere  momentary  senti- 
ment, which  combines  them  with  it.  In  the 
case  of  vision,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  done  every  moment  by  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  who  have  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  the  colour,  or  rather  the  cause  of 
colour,  as  it  exists  without,  is  different  from 
that  redness  or  blueness  which  they  think 
tb^  see  spread  over  the  surfisice  of  objects ; 
audit  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  in 
combining,  in  our  notion  of  the  beautifrd  ob- 
ject, the  delightfrd  feeling  of  our  mind,  we 
should  do  this,  with  as  little  suspicion  that 
the  delight,  which  we  have  diffused  over  the 
object  itself,  is  our  own  internal  emotion. 

Thaty  in  thinking  of  a  beautiful  object,  we 
do  consider  some  permanent  delight  as  dif-. 
fused,  and  as  it  were  embodied  in  it,  is,  I 
think,  evident  on  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  objects  which  we  term,  beautiful.  And 
yet,  when  we  first  think  of  this  diffusion  of  a 
mental  feeling  over  a  material  object,  if  we 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
other  phenomena  of  the  mind,  the  very  sup- 
position of  such  a  process  may  seem  to  in- 
volve an  assumption  that  is  scarcely  warrant- 


able ;  precisely  as  the  uneducated  multitude^ 
and  perhaps  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
smaller  multitude  who  are  tiducated,  would 
smile,  with  something  more  than  unbelief  if 
we  were  to  endeavour  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  that  part  of  the  theory  of  vi- 
sion  which  relates  to  colour.  But,  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considerii^ 
the  mental  phenomena  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly the  phenomena  commonly  ascribed  to 
association,  the  diffusion  of  this  feeling,  and 
combination  of  it  with  our  notion  of  the  cause 
of  the  feeling,  will  seem  only  an  instance  of 
a  very  general  law  of  our  mental  cxmstita- 
tion.  It  is,  indeed,  only  an  instance  of  that 
general  tendency  to  condensation  of  fieelings, 
which  gives  the  principal  value  to  every  ob- 
ject that  is  familiar  to  us ;  to  the  home  of 
our  infancy,  to  the  walks  of  our  youth,  to 
every  g^ft  of  friendship ;  nor  only  to  tliese  in« 
animate  thmgs,  but,  in  a  great  measure  also, 
to  the  living  objects  of  our  affection,  to  those 
who  watched  over  our  in£emt  slumbers,  or 
who  were  the  partners  of  our  youthful  walks, 
or  who  left  with  us,  in  absence,  or  in  death, 
I  those  sacred  gifts,  which  for  a  moment  sup- 
ply their  place,  with  that  brief  illusion  of  re- 
ahty,  which  gives  to  our  remembrance  a  more 
delightful  sadness.  When  we  look  to  the 
gray  hairs  of  him,  in  the  serenity  of  whose 
parental  eye,  even  in  its  most  serious  con- 
templation, there  is  a  silent  smile  that  is  ever 
ready  to  shine  upon  us ;  i 

Whose  authorihr,  in  show  I 

When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  foroe. 
Was  but  the  graver  oountenanoe  of  love; 
Whose  fiivour,  like  the  clouds  of  q»ring,  might  low'r. 
And  utter  now  and  th«i  an  awfUI  vmce, 
But  had  a  blessiii^  in  its  darkest  finown  :«— 

When  we  look  to  that  gracious  form,  in 
whose  thought,  even  in  the  moments  in 
which  he  addresses  to  Heaven  his  gratitude 
or  his  prayer,  we  are  still  present,  as  he 
thinks  of  that  common  home  of  our  immor- 
tality, to  which  he  is  only  journeying  before 
us, — or  commends  us  to  the  protection  of 
that  great  Being  who  has  been,  in  his  own 
long  earthly  career,  the  protection  and  hap- 
piness of  his  youth  and  of  his  age, — are  there 
no  feelings  of  our  heart,  no  enjoyments  of 
early  fondness  and  increasing  gratitude,  and 
reverence  unmixed  with  fear,  which  we  have 
combined  with  the  very  glance  of  that  eye, 
and  the  veiy  tone  of  that  voice,  whose  glance 
and  tone  are  to  us  almost  like  a  blessing? 
The  friend  whom  we  have  long  loved,  is,  at 
each  single  moment,  what  he  has  been  to  us, 
in  many  successive  years.  Without  recall- 
ing to  us  the  particular  events  of  those 
years,  he  recalls  to  us  their  delights ; .  or,  ra- 
ther,  the  very  notion  which  we  forin  of  him 
contains  in  itself  this  difiiised  pleasure,  like 


•  Cowper's  Task,  book  vi.  v.  30-^S& 
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ethereal  and  immortal  spirit  of  the  for  them,     ff  he  breaks  or  loses  them,  he  is 


pOAt. 

SoTf  as  I  have  already  said,  is  it  only  m 
oar  moral  affection  for  beings  living  like  our- 
aelvefl*  and  capable,  therefore,  of  feeling  and 
retunung  our  kindness,  that  this  oondensa- 
tion  of  r^ard  takes  place.  It  produces  an  af- 
fection of  almost  moral  sympathy,  when  there 
can  be  no  feeling  of  it,  and  therefore  no  pos- 
sibility of  return ;  and  where  that  softening 
inttnence  accordingly  must  be  wholly  reflect- 
ed from  our  own  mind.    That,  for  inanimate 
objects,  long  fiuniliar  to  us,  we  have  a  regard, 
m  some  degree  similar  to  that  which  we  feel 
far  a  friend,  has  been  the  remark  of  all  ages; 
simce  every  individual,  in  eveiy  age,  must  have 
been  subject  to  the  universal  influence  which 
grveB  occasion  to  it     A  little  attention  to 
this  process,  by  which  an  object  of  triflmg 
value  becomes  representative  of  feelings  that 
are  inestimable,  will  not  be  uninteresting  in 
itself,  and  will  throw  much  light  on  that  simi- 
lar process,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  beauty, 
I  conceive  objects  to  become  representative, 
by  a  sort  of  spiritual  reflection,  of  the  plea^ 
sure  which  they  excite.     I  cannot  prepare 
you  better  for  this  discussion,  than  by  quoting 
some  remaiks  from  the  eloquent  woric  of  Dr. 
Smith. 

**  The  causes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  what- 
ever they  are,  or  however  they  operate,  seem 
to  be  the  objects  which,  m  all  animals,  im- 
mediatehr  excite  those  two  passions  of  grati- 
tude and  resentment.  They  are  excit^  by 
manimated  as  well  as  by  animated  objects. 
We  are  angry,  for  a  moment,  even  at  the 
stone  that  hurts  us.  A  child  beats  it,  a  dog 
balks  at  it,  a  choleric  man  is  apt  to  curse  it 
The  least  reflection,  indeed,  corrects  this 
sentiment,  and  we  soon  become  sensible,  that 
what  has  no  feeling  is  a  very  improper  object 
of  revenge.  When  the  mischief,  however,  is 
very  great,  the  object  which  caused  it  be- 
comes disagreeable  to  us  ever  after,  and  we 
take  pleasure  to  bum  or  destroy  it  We 
should  treat  in  this  manner  the  instrument 
which  had  accidentally  been  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  a  friend ;  and  we  should  often  think 
ourselves  guilty  of  a  sort  of  inhumanity,  if  we 
neglected  to  vent  this  absurd  sort  of  vengeance 
upon  it 

*<  We  conceive,  in  the  same  manner,  a  sort 
01  gratitude  for  those  inanimated  objects, 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  great  or  fre- 
quent pleasure  to  us.  The  sailor,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  got  ashore,  should  mend  his  fire 
with  the  ^Ifuik  on  which  be  had  just  escaped 
from  a  shipwreck,  would  seem  to  be  gmlty 


vexed  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  value  of  die 
damage.  The  nouse  which  we  have  kn^^ 
lived  in,  the  tree  whose  verdure  and  shade 
we  have  long  enjoyed,  are  both  looked  upon 
with  a  sort  ra  respect  that  seems  due.to  sudi 
benelbctorB.  The  decay  of  the  one,  or  the 
ruin  of  the  other,  affects  us  with  a  kind  of 
mdanch^,  thouj^  we  should  sustain  no  loss 
by  it  The  Diyads  and  the  Laies  of  the 
ancients,  a  sort  of  genii  of  trees  and  houses, 
were  properly  first  suggested  by  this  sort  of 
aflection,  which  the  authors  of  those  super- 
stitions felt  for  such  olgects,  and  which  seem* 
ed  unreasonable,  if  there  was  nothing  ani- 
mated about  them."* 

The  reason  of  this  friendship  for  hiani- 
mate  objects  seems  to  me  to  be,  that,  with 
such  objects,  in  the  circumstances  supposed, 
there  is  really  combined  a  great  part  of  that 
which  forms  the  complex  conception  of  our 
'friend;  and  it  is  not  wonderfru,  therefore, 
that  there  should  be  a  eonsideroble  similar- 
ity of  the  feeling  excited.  There  is  not,  in- 
deed, and  cannot  be,  in  the  case  of  lifeless- 
matter,  that  admiration  of  virtue  and  genius, 
that  gmtitude  for  a  preference  voluntarily 
made,  and  for  kindness  voluntarily  shown, 
and  that  confidence  in  friture  displays  of 
similar  devotion,  which  forms  so  gratifying 
and  ennobling  a  part  of  friendship.  But  what 
constitutes  the  real  tenderness  of  friendship,, 
is  something  more  than  all  these  feelings. 
These  may  be  felt,  in  attachments  that  are 
formed  at  any  period  of  life,  and  at  a  veiy 
early  period  of  mutual  acquaintance.  But 
that  which  gives  to  such  a  union  its  chief 
tenderness  is  long  and  cordial  intimacy,  and 
especially  that  intimacy  which  has  taken  its 
ongin  in  an  early  period  of  life.  The  friend 
of  our  boyish  sports,  of  our  college  studies, 
of  our  first  schemes  and  successes,  and  jo3r8, 
and  sorrows,  is  he  in  whose  converse  me: 
heart  expands  most  readily,  and  with  whom, 
in  latest  old  age,  we  love  to  grow  young 
again.  With  the  very  image  of  the  person 
is  mingled  the  remembrance  of  innumerable 
enjoyments  and  consolations  shared  in  com- 
mon. They  are,  as  it  were,  condensed  and 
fixed  in  it,  and  are  reflected  back  upon  us,  as 
often  as  the  image  arises.  But  the  remem- 
bnmce  of  a  long  series  of  agreeable  emotions 
may  be  mingled  with  inanimate  scenes,  as 
well  as  with  persons ;  and  if,  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  these  past  emotions,  it  produce  ten- 
derness in  the  one  case,  it  surely  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  same  cause  should  produce 
.a  feelmg  of  tenderness  in  the  other;  and 


of  an  unnatural  action.  We  should  expect  that,  as  the  chief  source  of  the  affection  is 
that  he  would  rather  preserve  it  with  care  thus  in  cucumstanoes  that  are  common  to 
and  affection,  as  a  monument  that  was,  in  [both,  we  should  feel  something  very  like  re- 
some  measure,  dear  to  him.     A  man  grows  gard  for  every  long  familiar  object,  while 

fond  of  a  snuff-box,  of  a  pen-knife,  of  a  staff,  I 

wnichhe  has  long  made  use  of,  and  eon- 

ceives  something  like  a  real  love  and  affection  I    •  Theory  of  Moral  Sennments,  Part  II.  leit.  iii.  c.  I 
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and  of  grid;  wfanit  «» 

The  old  own,  who  pointed  ovt  the 

of  a  deeeMtd  frimd,  tnd  Mid,  •*  Fonaerlx  I 
hMl  oolj  to  dimb  Uiom  tteiM,  to  fonct  all 
tho  mioerieo  of  life,"*  mnst  hove  fdt  for  the 
t  he  had  so  often  trod,  that  le- 
arisei  fimn  die  raoBembniioe  of 
a  ranMmfaniice^  which  eoned* 
nt  apart  of  the  plearaie  for- 
hf  haa,  when  tnejr  led  him 
^^  of  hie  friend,  and  to  all 
Juch  WBB  more  than  the 

of  grie(  eten  when  there 

or  tho  Teiy  miaeriea  of  lifo,  to  be 

» eame  effect,  in  hei^iteniiig  friendship, 
which  ia  produced  \j  lone  intimacj,  ia  jno- 
dneed*  m  a  great  degree^  bjr  anr  single  leeft- 
iag  ciTtiy  yvnd  interset;  snch  aa  that  of 


pmil  shared  together,  the  strong  emotion  of 
the  moment  of  enteiiiiise,  the  lojr  of  the 
eeoapob  and,  in  msny  oases,  the  nwy  whidi 
attended  it,  benig  blended  and  mected  from 
each  indiyidwJ,  aa  from  another  ad£  In 
one  of  thoee  admirable  trsgedie^  whieh 
form  a  part  of  the  series  of  pk^s  on  the 
Fusions,  there  b  a  Teiy  striking  pietore  of 
this  kind,  in  the  speech  of  an  old  maimed 
eoUicr,  who^  with  all  his  modesty,  has 
been  forced  to  allude  to  some  of  his  past  ex- 
ploits. 

For  I^h«t»fapght,  wterafew  «!{▼«  remainVi^^ 
And  MOM  uMotthtd  t  whan  luit  a  ttnf  rtmuifA 
Tliua  mwi^  nd  nuua^ei 


TRua  mwrv  na  nuuaglas^-«•  umMmvomry  warn 
(y  summer  niAtt,  aiound  the  eTcnini  loap. 
Some  wietehea  molha,  winAmmnaafeamuaeA, 
J«t  fcebly  cnwliMote  tiJiaErhwin  of  dead. 

ur  nui  inrae  muMiw  soodiyenoMu  men. 

But  tfrehre  nwc  left  t-Md  right  deer  fttaBdnKraw 

rtarererafter.    They  are  all  deed  mm  t— 

rmoUendloady.t 

.  In  a  real  case  of  thie  sort,  every  rividfoeU 
Big  which  attended  the  actfon,-«and  the  ro- 
membnuice  of  which  was,  in  a  great  men- 
wre,  the  remembrsnce  of  the  action  itself — 
would  be  combined  with  the  perception  of 
each  indiridnal  sunrivor.  The  common  pe- 
ril, the  coouaon  eecapob  the  common  glory, 
would  be  eonoeived  as  one ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  unit^,  aa  often  aa  the  thought 
of  the  glorious  action  rscorred*  each  wMld 
lie  to  the  others  as  it  were  another  selt 
Indeed,  so  dosely  would  the  conception  of 
the  action  itsdf;  and  of  the  riaht-dear  friends 
be  Uended,  that,  in  a  case  Uke  that  which 
the  diama  supposes,  I  have  little  doubt,  that 
when  all  but  one  of  the  little  band  of  heroea 
had  perished,  it  would  seem  to  the  mdaiu 
chd^  survivor,«-wben  all  the  real  compon- 
ent parte  of  the  action  had  thus  ceased  to 
k  if  the  happiness  Mid  gkiry  of  the 


action  had  perished  likewiae;  and  eU  §ft 
and  loneliness  would  be  felt  die  more,  at  if 
stripped,  not  of  the  eiQoymenta  of  friendship 
only,  but  ahnost  of  the  very  honoun  of  othcf 
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The  ssme  feelmg  m  this  case,  too»  it  annt 
be  remttked,  eituids  itself  if  not  equally, 
at  least  m  a  very  high  degree»  to  inanimatf 
thinga ;  and  thoe  can  be  no  qnestkiii,  that 
the  sword  which  has  been  worn  only  is  an 
ornament,  and  the  aword  vHuch  hm  been 
often  wielded  in  battle^  and  m  battle  the 
moat  perUous^  will  be  viewed  br  their  pot- 
seesors  with  very difaentreganL  Tbewea- 
pon  is  itself  a  real  component  pert  of  the 
glorious  actions  which  it  re|Mresents;  snd  we 
trsnsliise,  as  it  were,  into  the  mere  lifeless 
steel,  a  oonadouaness  and  reciprocity  of  our 
vivid  feelings,  enctly  as^  in  the  caie  of 
beauty,  we  animate  the  eztenial  dgect  with 
our  own  delight,  without  knowing  that  we 
have  done  so. 

The  |;rief  which  we  fed  for  the  kw  of  n 
olject,  insignificant  in  itself  and  deriving  all 
its  value  from  associations  formed  with  it, 
presents,  in  another  form,  that  tmsfiisiao 
of  foelinff  from  the  mind,  and  concentraboi 
of  it  in  the  object,  whidi  oonstitnte  our  lire- 
ly  pictures  of  bewity,  when  it  is  regarded, 
not  as  the  unknown  cause  of  our  ddightful 
feelings  but  as  that  embodied  ddigbc  it- 
sen 

An  dgect  long  fiuniliar  to  ue,  by  oocnmng 
frequent]^,  either  in  perception,  or  in  truns 
of  thou^ifat,  together  vriUi  many  of  oar  most 
interestmg  emotions,  and  the  imeges  of  those 
friends  «  whom  we  think  moot  freqaeatij, 
is,  bv  the  common  laws  of  anggcstion,  so 
cloady  associated  with  these  eoMtiaBs  and 
ideas,  that,  when  it  ia  present  to  our  mind, 
these  shadowy  imi^tea  of  hi^piness  rasy  al- 
most be  considered  as  forming  wiUi  it  •  part 
of  one  complex  feeUi^  or  at  least  are  very 
readily  recalled  bv  iL     When  such  in  ob- 
ject^ therefore,  is  lost,  and  we  think  of  it  m 
lost,  we  do  not  conceive  it  aa  that  ample 
otgect  of  perception  which  it  was  originally, 
when  it  first  afiected  our  senses ;  in  whidi 
case^  the  kiss  of  it  could  not  be  very  aerioitt- 
ly  regarded  by  us;  but  we  conceive  it  as 
that  complex  whole  which  it  has  beconae— 
the  image  or  representative  of  many  delight- 
fidfoeli^|^  Though itbeonty a snuflUMfff^v 
a  waUdng-etick,  as  in  the  casea  siqiposed  by 
Dr.  Smith,  the  mere  circunistanoe  of  the 
losB  would  of  itself  give  some  degree  of  ad- 
ditional interest  to  ourconceptionof  the  ob- 
ject, which  makes  it  dwell  looger  in  our 
mind  than  it  would  otherwise  have  dooe, 
and  aUows  time,  therefore,  for  therecuireDce 
of  a  greater  number  of  the  images  aaaociited 
with  it,  that  rise  accordingly,  and  oiogK 
with  the  oonceptkm.    But  with  thst  ooin- 
plex  state  of  mind,  which  arises  from  the 
union  of  these,  m  our  rapid  retrospect  of 
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other  yearsy — a  state  which  is  not  the  mere 
conception  of  the  waDdng-adck  which  we 
have  lost,  but  of  it  and  the  other  associate 
feelings, — the  feeling  of  the  loss  U  mingled, 
and  is  minted,  not  more  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  stidi,  than  with  all  the  co-exist- 
ing associate  feelings,  vague  and  indistinct  as 
these  may  be, — ^the  conception,  perhaps,  of 
the  firiend  who  presented  it  to  us, — of  the 
walks  during  which  it  has  been  our  compa- 
nion,—«f  manv  of  the  innumerable  events,  of 
ioy  or  sorrow,  tnat  have  occupied  us,  since  the 
time  at  which,  like  a  new  limb  added  to  us,  it 
became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourselves.  Since 
the  notion  of  the  loss,  therefore,  is  combin- 
ed with  aU  diese  conceptions,  in  one  complex 
state  of  mmd,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it 
should  i^pear  to  us,  for  the  moment,  as  the 
loss,  not  of  one  part  only,  and  that,  if  abso- 
lutely considered,  the  least  important  part  of 
the  whole,  butas  Uie  actual  lossof  the  associate 
group  of  images  and  emotions  of  which  it  is 
more  than  representative,  and  that  it  should 
excite  our  momentaiy  sorrow,  accordingly, 
as  for  that  actual  loss.  We  know,  indeed, 
whenever  we  reflect,  that  all  these  olrjects 
are  not  lost,  but  the  walking-^tick  only ; 
and  our  reason,  every  moment,  checks  us 
with  this  truth ;  but  still,  every  other  mo- 
naent,  in  spite  of  reason,  the  feeling  of  the 
loss  and  the  conception  of  the  VBgae  com- 
plex whole,  continuing  to  be  blended,  aSdd 
our  mind  with  Bie  blended  regret  It  is  on- 
ly one  of  the  innumerable  instances,  in  which 
our  feelings  contmue  obstinatelv  to  delude 
us,  in  spite  of  the  knowled^  wnich  might 
be  supposed  capable  of  savuM^  us  from  the 
illusion,  as  particularly  in  mose  striking 
cases  of  optical  deception,  to  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  JSght  whidi  they 
throw  on  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  in  ge- 
neral, I  have  already  so  frequently  directed 
your  attention.  "When  we  look  at  a  pictur- 
ed cylinder,  or  at  any  landscape  in  which  the 
laws  of  perspective  are  obs^ed,  we  know 
well  that  it  is  a  flat  sur&ce  at  which  we  aie 
looking.  Yet  it  is  absolute^  impossible  for 
us,  notwithstanding  this  knowledge,  to  con- 
sider the  cylinder  as  a  plane,  and  all  the 
rocks  and  groves  and  long-withdraMnng  vales 
of  the  lan£cape,  as  comprehended  in  a  few 
inches  of  colouring.  When  we  receive  the 
portFait  of  a  friend,  it  is  vain  for  reason  to 
teU  us,  that  we  have  received  only  a 
flat  surboe  of  a  little  paint;  when  we 
lose  a  waHdng-stidE,  the  gift  of  a  friend, 
it  is  equally  vam  fior  reason  to  tell  us, 
that  we  have  suffered  only  a  loss  which 
we  can  lepair  for  a  few  shillings  at  a  toyshop. 
It  is  m  a  great  measure,  then,  by  the 
momentary  belief  of  the  loss  of  more 
than  the  object  itself,  that  I  would  ex- 
plain that  disproportioned  emotion,  which 
is  fdt  to  be  tbstadf  yet  is  not  folt  the 
lest  on  aooountofthis  seeooing  absurdity. 


But,  whatever  may  be  tfaoiyht  of  this  ex- 
planation of  that  gnef^--«o  nir  beyond  die 
absolute  value  of  the  object, — which  we  fec^ 
on  the  loss  of  any  olject  that  has  been  long 
fiuniliar  to  us,  there  at  least  can  be  no  doobt^ 
as  to  the  great  foct  itself,  that  an  olpect, 
fong  fiunihar  to  us,  does  acquire  additional 
value  by  this  fomiliarity;  and,  as  the  object 
is  absolutely  the  same,  oowever  frequent^  it 
may  have  met  our  eyes,  or  been  used  hv  us 
for  any  of  the  common  purposes  of  life,  it  \» 
only  a  relative  value  wmch  it  can  have  ac- 
quired,— a  value  consisting  in  our  own  feel- 
ings merely,  which  we  must  therefore  have 
condensed  ia  it,  or  attadied  to  it  in  some  way 
or  other. 

After  these  illustrations  from  phenomena 
that,  if  not  absolutely  of  the  same  class,  are 
at  least  very  closely  analogous,  since  they 
imply  a  sort  of  chturm  conceived  by  us  as 
treasured  in  external  things,  and  a  charm 
which  consists  merely  in  Oie  reflected  feel- 
ings of  our  own  mind,  I  trust  it  will  not  ap- 
pear to  you  too  bold  an  affirmation,  tx>  say, 
that  the  a^eable  emotions  which  certain 
objects  excite  in  us,  are  o^Mble  of  being,  in 
our  conception,  combined  with  the  very  no- 
tion of  the  objects  themselves,  and  that  we 
term  such  ol]gects  beautiful,  by  combining^ 
in  our  notion  of  them,  the  delight  which  we 
feel,  as  we  term  them  green,  blue,  crimson, 
by  combining  with  them  our  feelings  of  co- 
lour. What  is  true  of  objects  of  sight,  may 
be  conceived  as  easily  in  every  other  species 
of  beauty,  natural  or  artificiat,  material  or 
mentaL  Whatever  excites  the  emotion, 
may  be  felt  as  of  itself  combined  with  the 
emotion  which  it  excites;  forms,  colours, 
sounds,  all  that  is  ingenious  in  art,  or  amia- 
ble in  morals.  My  Hmits  will  not  permit 
me  to  trace  all  the  varieties  of  beauty  with 
any  minute  investigation,  through  this  vari- 
ety of  its  objects ;  but  you  may  yourselves 
equally  mn  to  them  whatever  remarks  I 
We  appueo,  more  particulariy,  to  one  spe- 
cies of  die  delightful  emodon. 

It  is  of  external  objects,  indeed,  and  par- 
dcularly  of  objects  of  sight,  that  we  think 
most  frequendy,  when  we  speak  or  hear  of 
beauty;  but  tnis  does  not  arise  from  any 
exclusive  peculiarity  of  the  feelmg  excited  by 
these  olgects,  as  ii  the  term  were  only  me^ 
taphoricallv  iq>plied  to  others,  but  because 
external  objects  are  continually  around  us, 
so  as  more  frequendy  to  excite  the  emotion 
of  beauty ;  and  in  a  grcst  measure,  too»  be- 
cause the  human  form,  itself  an  object  of  vi- 
sion, is  representadve  to  us  of  the  presence 
of  aJl  which  we  love,  or  those  witn  whom 
our  life  is  connected,  and  from  whom  its 
happiness  has  been  derived^  or  from  whom 
we  nope  to  derive  it  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  when  we  dunk  of  beauty,  w» 
shouki  diink  of  diat  bj  which  the  enoMi  is 
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inost  vividly  excited,  and  should  be  led  ac- 
cordingly to  seek  it  there, — 

Where  Beauty's  Uving  image,  Uke  the  Mom 
That  iirakes  in  Zephyr's  arms  the  blushing  May, 
.    Moves  onwaid;  or  as  Voius,  when  she  stood 
EAilgent  on  the  pearly  car,  and  smiPd, 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  conscious  of  her  form. 
To  see  the  Tritons  tune  their  vocal  shells. 
And  each  cerulean  sister  of  the  flood 
With  loud  acclaim  attend  her  o'er  the  waves. 
To  seek  th'  Idalian  bower.* 

.    That  we  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  de- 
lightful emotion  from  works  of  intellect,  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  fine  arts,  which  are 
founded  on  this  happy  susceptibility ;  nor  is 
the  delight  felt  only  on  the  contemplation  of 
works  of  fency, — at  least  of  fancy  in  tlie 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly  em- 
ployed ;  it  is  felt  in  the  result  of  faculties 
that  seem,  while  exercised  in  the  operations 
that  produce  the  beautiful  result,  to  be  very 
foreign  from  every  emotion,  but  that  tran- 
quil satisfaction  which  may  be  supposed  to 
constitute  a  part  of  our  assent  to  any  inter- 
esting truth.       How  many  theorems  are 
there,  to  which  a  mathematician  applies  the 
term  beaidifid,  as  readily  as  it  is  applied  by 
others  to  me  design  or  the  colouring  of  a 
picture,  or  to  the  words  or  air  of  a  song ; 
and  though  the  delightful  emotion  which  he 
expresses  by  that  word  is  at  once  far  inferior 
in  degree,  and  only  analogous  in  kind  to  the 
emotion  excited  by  those  objects,  it  still  is 
so  analogous  as  to  deserve  the  denomina- 
tion.    In  general  physics,  in  like  manner, 
how  instantly  do  we  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
an  experiment,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to 
decide  a  point  that  has  been  long  in  contro- 
versy, by  very  simple  means,  and  with  the 
exclusion  of  every  foreign  circumstance  that 
might  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  result ;    or 
of  the  beauty  of  a  theory,  which  brings  to- 
gether many  facts  that  were  before  dispersed, 
without  any  obvious  bond  of  union,  and  ex- 
hibits them  in  luminous  connexion  to  our 
view.     The  delightful  emotion,  in  these  in- 
tellectual forms  of  beauty,  is,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, fer  less  lively  than  when  it  results 
from  external  things.     But  when  we  thus 
apply  the  term  beautifid  to  the  works  of  fa- 
culties, that  are  not  immediately  conversant 
with  beauty,  or  in  which,  at  least,  beauty  is 
scarcely  even  a  secondary  consideration,  we 
are  for  from  using  a  metaphor,  any  more 
than  we  use  a  metaphor,  when  we  employ 
the  same  word  in  speaking  of  the  beau^  of 
a  landscape,  and  of  the  beauty  of  human 
form,  which  are  both  objects  of  sight,  but  of 
which  the  resulting  emotions,  thupgh  analo- 
gous, are  far  fix>m  being  the  same.     We  em- 
ploy the  term,  because,  from  the  analogy  of 
the  delight  in  the  different  cases,  it  is  the 
only  term  which  can  express  our  meaning ; 
we  do  tnily  feel,  on  the  contemplation  of 


such  intellectual  works,  a  delightful  emotiofi, 
— as  we  feel  a  delightful  emotion  very  simi- 
lar, however  superior  it  may  be  in  intensity 
of  pleasure,  when  we  look  on  tiie  charms 
of  nature,  or  the  imitative  creations  of  art ; 
and,  as  we  conceive  the  very  charm  which 
we  feel,  to  be  diffused  and  stored  in  those 
beautiful  forms  on  which  we  gaze,  so  does 
the  charm  which  we  feel,  seem,  for  die  mo- 
ment, to  flow  over  the  severest  works  of  in- 
teUect,  in  the  conceptions  which  are  embo- 
died to  us.  Even  reason  itself  austere  as 
it  may  seem,  is  thus  only  a  part  of  Beauty's 
universal  empire,  that  extends  over  mind 
and  over  matter  with  equal  sway. 

But  though  by  some  minds,  which  have 
not  been  conversant  with  the  beautiful  re- 
sults of  scientific  inquiry,  these  severe  and 
less  obvious  charms  may  not  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, of  moral  beauty  it  is  surely  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  doubt;  that  charm  which 
is  felt  by  us,  even  before  we  have  learned  to 
distinguish  virtue  by  its  name,  and  which, 
even  to  the  guilty  who  have  abandoned  it, 
still  retains  a  sort  of  dreadful  loveliness, 
which  they  would  gladly  forget,  but  which 
no  effort  can  wholly  banish  from  their  re- 
membrance, that  is  forced  still  to  shudder 
and  admire.  It  is  the  analogy  of  this  moral 
beauty,  indeed,  which  g^ves  its  most  attrac- 
tive charm  to  the  beauty  of  the  inanimate 
universe,  and  which  adorns  |^try  vnth  its 
most  delightful  images.  To  give  our  mere 
approbation  to  virtue,  as  we  give  our  assent 
to  any  truth  of  reasoning,  seems  to  be  as 
little  possible,  as  for  those  who  are  not  blind, 
to  open  their  eyes,  in  the  very  sunshine  of 
noon,  on  some  delightful  scene,  and  to  view 
it  as  a  mere  collection  of  forms  without  any 
colouring.  The  softer  moi-al  perfections,  so 
essential  to  the  happiness,  and  almost  to  the 
very  existence  of  society,  are  like  those  mild 
Hghts  and  gentle  graces,  in  the  system  of  ex- 
ternal things,  without  which  the  repose  of  na- 
ture would  not  be  tranquillity  but  death,  and 
its  motions,  in  the  waving  bough,  and  the 
foamy  waterfall,  and  the  stream  that  glides 
from  it,  would  be  only  the  agitation  of  con- 
tiguous particles  of  matter.  Well,  indeed, 
may  the  poet  of  imagination  exclaim, 

_     „,^    3        Is  aught  so  fair 
In  all  tte  dewy  landscapes  of  the  Spring, 
J°  S***^**!.^*  °^  Henw  or  the  if  om, . 
In  Nature's  fidrest  forms,  is  aught  so  fiur 
As  virtuous  friendship?  as  the  candid  Mush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  ? 
X^e  graoeftd  tear  that  sizeams  for  othm*  woea 
Cj;themadmi^e8ty  of  novate  liftT^ 
Where  Peaee  with  ever^ooming  olive  erowna 
The  gafe^^wheie  Honoui**  libml  hands  eOiae 
Unoivied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wines 
or  Innooenoe  and  Love  piotaet  theione  ?• 

In  all  these  cases  of  moral  beauty,  as  m 
that  to  which  our  senses  more  immediately 
give  rise,  we  conceive  the  delight  whidi  we 


•  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  booli  i.  v.  327-335. 


»  Pleasnres  oflmiigiiiation.  book  L  v.  500-411 
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feel,  to  be  centred  in  the  monl  object ;  and 
the  yeiy  diflfusion  of  the  delight  seems  to 
connect  us  more  closelv  with  that  which  we 
admire, — ^producing  what  is  nota^Daere  B3rm- 
pathy,  but  something  more  intimate, — ^that 
union  of  mind  with  mind,  in  reflected  and 
mingled  feeling,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  absurd  mysticism  that  has  been  written 
concerning  it,  has,  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  now  described,  in  part  at  least,  a  foun- 
dation in  nature. 

But  though,  in  all  these  great  provinces  of 
beauty,  the  material,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
moral,  an  object  which  we  feel  to  be  beau- 
tiful be  merely  an  object  with  which,  in  our 
conception,  or  contmued  perception,  if  it  be 
an  object  of  sense,  or,  in  our  mere  concep- 
tion, if  it  be  an  object  of  another  kind,  we 
have  combined,  by  a  sort  of  mental  diffusion, 
the  delight  which  it  has  excited  in  us ;  why, 
it  will  be  said,  do  certain  objects  produce 
this  effect  ? 

The  examination  of  this  point,  however,  I 
must  defer  till  my  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  LV. 

L  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS  NOT  INVOLVINO 
NECESSARILY  ANY  MOEAL  FEELING. — 3. 
BEAUTY,  AND  ITS  REVEBSE,  CONTINUED. — 
PIFFEHENT  S0ET8  OF  BEAUTY. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  em- 
ployed in  considering  and  illustrating,  by  va- 
rious analogous  phenomena  of  the  mind,  the 
process  by  which  I  conceive  our  feeling  of 
delight,  that  arises  from  the  object  which  we 
term  beautiful,  to  be  reflected,  as  it  were, 
from  our  mind  to  the  objects  which  excite 
it ;  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  spread 
over  external  things,  in  the  common  pheno- 
mena of  vision,  the  colour,  which  is  a  feeling 
or  state,  not  of  matter,  but  of  mind.  A 
beautifrd  object,  when  considered  by  us  phi- 
losophically, like  the  unknown  causes  of  our 
sensations  of  colour  in  bodies,  considered  se- 
parately from  our  visual  sensations,  is  mere- 
ly the  cause  of  a  certain  delightful  emotion 
which  we  feel ;  a  beautiful  object,  as  felt  by 
us,  when  we  do  not  attempt  to  make  any 
philosophic  distinction,  is,  like  those  colour- 
ed objects  which  we  see  around  us,  an  ob- 
ject in  which  we  have  difiiised  the  delightful 
feeling  of  our  own  mind.  Though  no  eye 
were  to  behold  what  is  beautiful,  we  cannot 
but  imagine  that  a  certain  delight  would  for 
ever  be  flowing  around  it,  as  we  cannot  but 
imagine,  in  like  manner,  that  the  loveliest 
flower  of  the  wilderness,  which  buds  and 
withers  unnmrked,  is  blooming  with  the 
same  '  ^lightful  hues,  which  our  vision  would 
give  to  it,  and  sunounded  with  that  sweet- 
ness of  fragrance,  which,  in  itself,  is  but  a 


number  of  exhaled  paitides,  that  are  wweeU 
ness  only  in  the  sentient  mind. 

An  object,  then,  as  felt  by  us  to  be  beau- 
tiful, seems  to  contain,  in  its  own  nature, 
the  very  delight  which  it  occasions.  But  a 
certain  delight  must  in  this  case  be  excited, 
before  it  can  be  difiiised  by  reflection  on  that 
object  which  is  its  cause ;  and  it  is  only  by 
certain  objects  that  the  delightfid  emotion 
is  excited.  Why,  then,  it  will  be  said,  is 
the  effect  so  limited  ?  and  what  drcumstan^ 
ces  distinguish  the  objects  that  produce  the 
emotion,  from  those  which  produce  no  emo- 
tion whatever,  or,  perhaps,  even  an  emotion 
that  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  opposite  ? 

If  the  same  effect  were  uniformly  produc- 
ed by  the  same  objects,  it  might  seem  as  ab- 
surd to  inquire,  how  certain  objects  are 
beautiful  and  others  not  so,  as  to  inquire, 
how  it  happens  that  sugar  is  not  bitter,  nor 
wormwood  sweet, — ^the  blossom  of  the  rose 
not  green,  nor  the  common  herbage  of  our 
meadows  red.  The  question,  however,  as- 
sumes a  very  different  appearance,  when  we 
consider  the  diversity  of  die  emotions  ex- 
cited by  the  same  object,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  veiy  powerful  influence  of  acciden- 
tal association  on  our  emotions  of  this  kind. 
In  such  circumstances  we  may  be  fairlj  aU 
lowed  to  doubt,  at  least,  whether  objects, 
primarily  and  absolutely,  have  a  power  of 
producing  this  emotion,  or  whether  it  may 
not  wholly  depend  on  those  contingent  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  find  and  must  allow 
to  be  capable  of  modifying  it  to  so  very  great 
an  extent. 

That  certain  circumstances  do  truly  mo- 
dify our  emotion  of  beauty,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  even  that  they  produce  the  feel- 
ing, when  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  but  for  such  circumstances,  no  emotion 
of  the  kind  would  have  been  excited.  The 
infiuence  of  what  is  called  fiishion,  in  giving 
a  temporary  beauty  to  various  forms,  is  a 
most  striking  proof  of  this  flexibility  of  omr 
emotion ;  and  it  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire illustration  by  example. 

« If  an  European,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Hey* 
nolds  in  one  of  his  discourses  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  <<  if  an  European,  when 
he  has  cut  off  his  beard,  and  put  &lse  hair  on 
his  head,  or  bound  up  his  own.  natural  haii 
in  regular  hard  knots,  as  unlike  nature  as  he 
can  possibly  make  it,  and  after  having  ren- 
dered them  immoveable  by  die  help  of  the 
fiit  of  hogs,  has  covered  the  whole  with  flour, 
laid  on  by  a  machine  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity,— if,  when  thus  attired,  he  issues  forth, 
and  meets  a  Cherokee  Indian,  who  has  be- 
stowed as  much  time  at  his  toilet,  and  hud 
on  with  equal  care  and  attention  his  yellow 
and  red  ochre,  on  particular  parts  of  his  fore* 
head  and  cheeks,  as  he  judges  most  becom- 
ing; whoever  of  these  two  despises  the 
other  for  thip  attention  to  the  fashion  of  his 
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coontfyy  wncn  0Wt  fine  wboi  hiiiWCTi  |NR^ 
▼oked  to  laqgh,  is  the  btAman,'^ 


It  is  not  neoetfluy,  howcfef,  to  lmr%  rfr- 
eome  to  «mig«  life,  to  fed  him  eompktelj 
die  omuDentil  aad  the  ridiciilous  m  aH  tlie 
■dventitiouB  embeiliihneiile  of  feduon,  dif> 
fer  only  M  the  ayes  which  hehold  them  sre 
difierent.  The  mosttivilised  Ewopean  may 
soon  beoome*  in  this  respect,  a  ChevolEee, 
and  in  his  nice  absurdities  of  deoontion,  be 
himself  the  very  thing  at  which  he  wonld 
have  hmghed  before. 

Weanr  as  we  soon  become  of  whatever  we 
have  adunired,  oor  weariness  is  not  more 
mptd  than  our  admintion  of  somethiif  new, 
whicAi  IdUowb  it,  or  nther  precedes  it.  It 
•  seems  aa  i(  in  order  to  produce  this  delight- 
ful emotion,  nothing  mora  were  neeesMT 
for  us  than  to  smr,  Let  this  be  beantifiiL 
The  power  of  encmaitment  is  almost  verified 
in  tluB  singnbr  tmnsfermadons  vrhieh  are 
thus  produced;  and  in  many  of  these,  fashion 
\n  employed  in  the  very  way  in  whidi  magie 
has  been  commonly  fabled  to  be  employed, 
— ^in  nmldng  monsters,  who  are  as  little  con- 
scious of  their  degradation,  while  the  vdun- 
taiT  metamorphosis  lasts,  as  the  hideous  but 
unknowing  victims  of  the  endisnter*s  art  A 
few  mondM,  or  perhaps  even  a  few  vreeks, 
may,  indeed,  show  them  what  monsters  they 
have  been;  but  what  is  monstrous  in  the 
past,  is  seen  only  by  the  unconscious  mon- 
Nters  of  the  present  hour,  who  are  again,  in 
a  few  months,  to  lauji^h  at  their  own  deform- 
ity. What  we  are,  m  feshion,  is  ever  beaur. 
tiful ;  but  nothing  is  in  fiishion  so  ridiculous, 
as  the  beauty  vrhieh  has  been;  as  in  journey- 
ing vrith  sunshine  before  us,  nHhat  is  umnedi- 
ately  under  our  eye  is  splendour ;  but  if  we 
look  back,  we  see  a  long  shadow  behind  us, 
though  all  which  is  shadow  now  was  once 
brilliant,  as  the  very  track  of  brightness  along 
which  we  move. 

The  influence  of  fiishion,  on  the  mere 
trappings  of  dress,  or  fumitnre,  or  equipage, 
is  the  more  valuable  as  an  illustration,  from 
the  rapidity  of  ita  changes,  and  the  universa- 
lity of  the  emotion  which  it  exdtes,  that 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most 
Bceptioal  to  doubt  its  power.  Hie  influence 
of  paiticolar  associations  on  individual  minds 
is,  indeed,  as  powerful  as  the  more  general 
influence  which,  in  each  mdividual  on  whom  it 
operates,  is  only  one  of  the  forass  of  that  ver^ 
particular  influence.  But,  in  these  cases,  it 
might  have  been  doubted  ndiether  the  pecu- 
Uarity  aaoribed  to  assodation,  miriit  not 
rather  have  arisen  from  constitutiontt  diver- 
sity. In  the  changes  of  universal  feshiony 
however,  there  can  be  no  'ioubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  sway  that  has  been  exemmed ; 
ainoe  eveiy  one  vnll  readily  aUow  in  anod^. 


vn 


that  dmnge  of  wluch  he  is  I 
self. 

Yet,  even  thoi^  what  is  oonuMmly  term- 
ed fashion,  the  modifier  or  creator  of  gcBcnl 
fediqg,  had  not  been,  it  is  aearcdy  posnUe 
that  we  should  not  have  discovered  the  in 
flneaoe  of  dnrnmstancea  on  om-  indivichia] 
emotions.  Even  in  the  mere  acencry  of  na- 
ture, which,  in  its  most  msjestic  featnres,  its 
momitains,  its  riven,  its  cataracts, — aeemfv 
by  its  permanence,  to  mock  Uie  povrer  df 
man,  how  differently  do  the  ssBoe  ejects  af- 
fect «s,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  mere  accidents 
of  former  fedmgs  and  former  events  >  The 
hiU  and  the  vrateifell  may  be  pleasong  to 
every  eyt ;  but  how  dodbly  beantifui  do  they 
seem  to  the  veiy  heart  of  the  expntiiated 
Swiss,  who  almost  fooks,  as  heganes  cm  them, 
for  the  cottage  of  his  home,  half  gleaming 
dmragh  the  spray ;  as  if  they  were  the  very 
hill  and  the  waterfidl  which  had  been  die 
haunt  of  his  youth.  To  the  exile,  in  every 
situation,  what  landMape  is  so  bmitifol  as 
that  which  reeaOs  to  him  periiqis  tihe  bleakest 
and  dreariest  spot  of  the  country,  which  he 
has  not  seen  for  many  dismal  yean  ?  lie 
softest  borden  of  the  lake,  the  gentle  emin- 
ences, that  seem  to  rise  csily  to  skme  into 
the  delightful  valleys  between,  the  fields,  the 
groves,  the  vineyards,  in  dl  thdr  Inxoriance, 
these  have  no  Mauty  to  his  eye.  But  let 
his  glance  fell  on  some  rock  that  extends  it- 
sdf  without  one  toft  of  vegetidon,  or  on  some 
heath  or  morass  of  still  more  gloomy  bniren- 
nen,  and  what  was  indifierence  tiH  then,  is 
indifference  no  more.  There  is  an  instant 
emotion  at  his  heart,  which,  though  others 
might  scarcdv  conceive  it  to  be  that  of  beauty, 
is  beauty  to  nim ;  and  it  is  to  (his  part  of  the 
scene  that  his  wakmg  eye  most  freqnentiy 
turns,  as  it  is  it  alone  whidi  he  mingles  in  his 
dream  with  the  wdl.«emembered  sceneiy  of 
other  yean. 

That  our  emotion  of  beauty,  vriiicfa  arises 
from  vrorics  of  art,  is  susceptible  of  modificai- 
tion  by  accidentd  drcnmstances,  is  equally 
evident.  There  sre  tastes  in  compoaition,  • 
of  which  we  are  able  to  fix  the  period,  d- 
moit  with  the  same  accnracy  as  vre  fix  the 
dates  of  any  of  those  great  events  which  fili 
our  td>les  of  dmmology.  What  is  green  or 
scarlet  to  the  eyes  of  the  in&nt,  is  green  or 
scarlet  to  the  same  eyes  m  boyhood,  m  youth, 
in  mature  manhood,  m  old  age;  but  the 
woric  of  art  which  gives  ddwht  to  the  boy, 
may  excite  no  emotion  but  that  of  contempt 
or  disgust  in  the  man.  It  must  be  a  miser- 
aUe  baUad,  mdeed,  which  is  not  read  or  heard 
with  interest  in  our  first  yean  of  curiosity ; 
and  every  dauber  of  a  village  nsn-post,  who 
knows  enoilgfa  of  his  ait  to  give  four  legs,  and 
not  two  merely,  to  his  red  lion  or  bine  besr, 
is  sure  of  the  admiration  of  the  little  critic 
who  stops  his  hoop  or  fab  top  to  gaze  on  the 
wonden  of  his  skill 
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Evea  in  the  jndguents  of  oar  nmtnrer 
veaiBy  when  onr  diBceniiiient  of  besoty  has 
Deen  qmdieiied  by  frequent  eserciBe,  and  the 
study  of  the  works  of  eaoellenoe  of  every  afe 
has  gmn  nta  oorresponding  qiacknew  m 
discerning  the  oroonte  iniperoction«»  wtiA 
otherwise  we  nu^  not  have  pcieeived,  how 
many  cucomstanoeB  are  there,  of  which  we 
are  peffamn  wholly  Bnconscioaiy  that  modify 
our  genenQ  snsoeptibility  of  the  emotions  m 
this  dass.     Our  youth,  our  we,  our  prevail- 
ing or  temaorsry  poasions,  rae  pecunar  ad- 
mimtion  wLich  we  may  feel  for  some  favour- 
ite  author,  who  has  become  a  fitvourite,  per* 
haps,  from  drcumstanoea  that  had  little  rel»> 
tion  to  hb  general  merit,  may  all  concur  with 
other  drcumstanees  as  contingent,  in  givmg 
diversity    to   sentiments   which   othowise 
might  nave  been  the  same.     It  is  finely  ob- 
fierved  by  La  Brayere  in  his  Discoun  de 
Reception,  in  1603,  when  Gomeille  viras  no 
more  and  Racine  still  alive, — "  Some,"  says 
he,  **  cannot  endure  that  Comeifle  riioold  be 
yrcfetwid  or  even  thought .  equal  to  him. 
They  appeal  to  the  afe  that  is  about  to  suc- 
ceed!    They  wait,  ti&  thev  shall  no  longer 
hove  to  count  the  voices  or  some  old  men, 
who^  touched  indiirerently  with  whatever  re- 
calls to  them  the  first  yean  of  dieir  life,  love 
peihaps  in  his  (EdipuB  only  the  remembrance 
of  their  youth."    The  same  idea  is  happily 
^ppli«l,  by  another  Academidan,  to  account 
for  the  constant  presence  of  love  in  Trench 
tragedy^  by  the  universal  sympathy  which  it 
may  he  expected  to  enate.     <<Tlu8  passion,** 
mys  he,  <*  which  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
can  interest  women,  has  nearly  an  equal  influ- 
ence on  the  other  sex.     How  many  are  there, 
who  have  never  fdt  any  very  violent  emo- 
tions of  ambition  or  vengeance  I     Scarcely  is 
there  one  who  has  been  exempt  from  love. 
The  young  are  peihaps  under  its  influence  at 
present.     With  vdntpleasure  do  ihey recog- 
nise  themselves  in  aQ  wUdi  ihey  see  and 
hear!     The  old  have  loved.     How  delightful 
to  them,  to  be  recalled  to  their  &irest  and 
happiest  years,  by  the  pietnre  of  what  was 
then  the  hvdiest  occupation  of  tiieir  thought ! 
The  mere  remembnmoe  is,  to  them,  a  second 
youth.** 

If  die  emotion  of  beauty,  whidi  we  receive 
from  external  things  and  wqAb  of  inteUectu- 
id  art,  be  thus  un&r  the  control  of  onr  pas- 
^ons  and  remembrances,  the  pleasnre  of 
mond  beauty  is  also,  in  some  measure,  under 
the  same  contiol.  The  great  principles  of 
moral  distinction  are  indeed  too  deeply  fixed 
in  our  breast,  by  our  divine  Author,  to  allow 
approbation  and  pleasure  to  be  attadied  to 
the  contemplation  of  pure  malignity,  or  with- 
held from  pure  benevolence.  When  evil  is 
admired,  merefore,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
Bome  disproportioente  admiration  attadied 
to  some  res!  or  supposed  accompanying 
eood ;  but  BtiH  it  is  in  the  power  of  cimun 


stances  to  prodnee  this  disproportionate  ad- 
mimtion,  aid  consequently  to  modifv,  in  m 
great  degree,  the  leaultinff  emotion  of  mmal 
beauty.  In  one  age,  or  m  one  country,  the 
adMenying  virtues  are  hdd  in  ligfaest  esti- 
mation ;  in  another  age,  or  another  country, 
the  gentler  sodd  afiections.  There  are  pe. 
riods  of  Bodety  in  which  valour,  that  gave 
virtue  its  name  in  the  earlv  elhicB  of  one 
mighty  people^  constitutes  almcet  the  whole 
of  that  nationd  virtue  which  commanda  ge- 
neral reverence,  at  the  expense  of  the  cdm- 
er  and  fiv  nobler  virtues  of  peace.  There 
are  other  systems  of  poKty  in  wUdi  tiiese 
dvil  virtues  rifte  to  then:  just  pre-eminence, 
and  in  which  valour  is  aranired,  less  for  its 
absohite  mirhinking  intrepidity,  than  for  its 
rehidon  to  the  saoed  righto  of  which  it  is  the 
guardian  or  the  avenger ;  nor  does  the  esti- 
mation perish  oomplet^  with  the  cireum- 
stances  that  gave  rise  to  it.  At  Rome,  even 
when  Roman  liberty  had  bowed  the  nedc  to 
that  gTMSOUS  deipot  who  prepared,  by  the 
habit  of  submission  to  usivped  nower^  the 
servili^  that  was  afterwards, — ^nhile  execu- 
tioner succeeded  executioner  on  the  throne 
of  the  worid, — to  smile,  and  to  shudder,  and 
obey,  because  others  ImmI  smiled,  and  shud- 
dered, and  kissed  the  dust  before : — ^m  the 
very  triumph  of  usurpation,  when  a  single 
hour  at  I%arsalia  had  decided  the  destiny  of 
ages,  and  Utica  had  heard  the  kst  voice  of 
freedom,  like  die  fiidmg  echo  of  some  divine 
8t»  rething  from  the  earth,  still  slavery  it- 
self could  not  overcome  the  silent  reverence 
of  the  heart  for  him  who  had  scorned  to  bo 
adave. 

when  proud  Cmv,  "midit  trimnphal 
ipoUi  ornatiom*  and  the  pomp  of  war 


pomp  of  If  oi  ay 


The  ipaUi  ofnatioiM, 

IgnolMy  Tain*  md  tanotoBtly  g, 

Snow'd  Rome  bar  Cab^llfuxe  dimim  in  ttaU, 

Ai  her  dead  ftdiex*!  rercKiid  tanue  peaTd, 

The  pomp  wn  daikcn'd,  and  the  day  o^eraaaL 

The  triumph  oeaaed— tean  gvah'd  ftom  erery  ey  e  i 

The  vorkn  great  vletorpaird  unheeded  by. 


The  vorl^iflre^vletorp 
Her  laM  aaod  man  deieclei 
And  honoui'd  Cmu's  lev 


thaaCatoraawonLe 


Such  were  the  emotions  with  which  the 
actions  of  Gato  were  reguded  at  Rome,  and 
contmued  to  be  regarded  during  the  whde 
reign  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  produdnff 
thMe  extravagant  eompariaons  of  a  mortal 
and  the  gods,  which  were  not  more  impious 
than  absurd,  and  which  w*ere  little  acooidans 
vrith  die  generd  spirit  of  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy, of  which  pwtv  to  the  gods  vras  one  of 
the  most  honoursble  cfaaiacteristics.  The 
character  of  perfect  mord  beauty^  however, 
whokji  the  life  of  Gato  seemed  to  exhibit  to 
n  Roman, — who^  if  not  free,  was  at  least  a 
descendant  of  the  freer— ^  '^rerj  different  from 
that  which  it  would  odubit  to  die  sbves,  the 
deseendanta  of  daves,  that  minister,  as  tiicw 
anceetors  have  ministeredy  to  the  ' 


•  Popa^  ProlQgma  to  Cato,  v.  27-48. 
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cant  grandeur  of  some  eastern  court.  I  need 
not  say,  how  very  different  feelings  also  it  ex- 
cites in  the  mind  of  those  whom  Christianity- 
has  taught  a  system  of  morals,  that  surpasses 
the  morality  of  stoicism  as  much  as  the  purest 
doctrines  of  the  Porch  surpassed,  in  moral 
excellence,  the  idle  and  voluptuous  profligacy 
of  other  systems. 

With  these  striking  facts  before  us,  it 
seems  impossible  then  to  contend  for  any 
beauty  that  is  absolutely  fixed  and  in\'ariable. 
That  general  susceptibility  of  the  emotion, 
sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which  forms 
a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  is,  it  ap- 
pears, so  modified  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  individuals  are  placed^  that  objects 
which,  but  for  these  circumstances,  would 
^  not  have  appeared  beautiful  to  us,  do  seem 
beautiful ;  and  that  other  objects,  from  the 
.  same  cause,  cease  to  give  that  delight  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  produced.  It  is 
obviously,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine, 
with  perfect  certainty,  the  great  point  in 
question  as  to  original  beauty  ;  since,  what- 
.  ever  our  primary  original  feelings  may  have 
been,  they  must,  by  Sie  influence  of  such  mo- 
difying circumstances,  that  are  operating  from 
the  venr  moment  of  our  birth,  be  altogether 
diversified,  before  we  are  able  to  speculate 
concerning  them,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  in- 
fant, before  any  visible  signs  of  his  emotions 
can  be  distinctly  discovered. 

Since  we  cannot,  then,  decide  with  confi- 
.  dence,  either  affirmatively  or  negatively,  in 
such  circumstances,  all  which  remains,  in 
.  sound  philosophy,  is  a  comparison  of  mere 
probabilities.  Do  these  however  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  originally  all  objects  are  equal- 
ly capable  of  receiving  the  primary  influences 
of  arbitrary  or  contingent  circumstances, 
which  alone  determine  them  to  be  beautiful  ? 
or  do  they  not  rather  indicate  original  ten- 
dencies in  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  more  readily  receives  impressions  of  beauty 
from  certain  objects  than  firom  others,  how- 
ever susceptible  of  modification  these  origi- 
nal tendencies  may  be,  so  as  afterwards  to 
be  varied  or  overcome  by  the  more  powerful 
influence  of  occasional  causes  ? 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  in  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  that  we  are  to  look  to  those  high 
delights  which  beauty,  in  its  most  attractive 
forms,  affords ;  for  though  it  may  be  false, 
that  all  the  pleasure  of  beauty  is  derived  from 
adventitious  circumstances,  it  is  certainly 
true,  at  least,  that  our  most  valuable  plea- 
sures of  this  class  are  derived  fiK>m  circum- 
stances with  which  our  imagination  has  learn- 
ed to  embellish  objects.  The-  only  reason- 
able question  is,  not  whether  the  chief  emo- 
tions which  we  now  term  emotions  of  beau- 
ty, be  referable  to  this  source,  but  whether 
we  must  necessarily  refer  to  it  every  emo- 
tion of  this  class,  of  every  species  and  de- 
gree. I 


If  then,  in  our  estimate  of  mere  probabili- 
ties, we  attend' to  the  signs  which  the  infiint 
exhibits,  almost  as  soon  as  objects  can  be 
supposed  to  be  known  to  him,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  not  to  suspect,  at  least,  that  some 
emotions  of  this  kind  are  felt  b^  him.  The 
brilliant  colours,  in  all  their  vanety  of  gaudi- 
ness,  which  delight  the  child  and  the  savage, 
may  not  indeed  be  the  same  which  give  most 
gratification  to  our  refined  sensibility;  but 
still  they  do  g^ve  to  tiie  child,  as  they  give  to 
the  savage,  a  certain  gratification,  and  a  gia- 
tification  which  we  should  perhaps  still  con- 
tinue to  feel,  if  our  love  of  mere  gaudy  colour- 
ing were  not  overcome  by  the  delight  which, 
in  after-life,  we  receive  from  other  causes 
tiiat  are  inconsistent  with  this  simple  pleasure 
— a  delight  arising  fix>m  excellencies  which 
the  child  and  the  savage  have  not  had  skill 
to  discern,  but  which,  when  discerned,  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  beauty,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  brilliant  varieties  of  coloiur  that 
are  easily  distinguished,  and,  therefore,  in- 
stantiy  felt  to  be  beautifuL  What  child  is 
there  who,  in  a  toyshop,  does  not  prefer  the 
gaudiest  toy,  if  all  other  circumstances  of  at- 
traction be  the  same?  or  rather,  to  what 
child  axe  not  this  very  glare  and  glitter  the 
chief  circumstances  of  attraction?  and  in 
what  island  of  savages  have  our  drcumnavi- 
gators  found  the  barbarian  to  differ  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  child  ?  The  refined  critic  may 
indeed  feel  differentiy;  but  this,  as  I  have  said, 
does  not  arise  from  defect  of  that^  original 
tendency  to  receive  a  pleasing  emotion  from 
the  contemplation  of  those  brilliant  patch 
works  of  colours  which,  though  he  has  learn- 
ed to  regard  them  as  tawdrv,  he  would,  in 
other  circumstances,  have  admired  with  the 
savage,  but  from  the  development  of  tenden- 
cies  to  receive  pleasure  from  other  causes, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  this  earlier  de- 
light,— tendencies  which  are  original,  like  the 
other,  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  savage 
as  much  &s  in  his  own  more  cultivated 
mmd,  but  existing  there  inertly,  because  cir- 
cumstances have  not  arisen  to  develop  them. 
It  is  vain  to  say,  in  this  case,  that  the 
pleasure  which  the  gaudy  patches  of  colour 
afford,  is  not  an  emotion  of  anv  sort,  but  a 
mere  pleasure  of  sense ;  for,  of  the  direct  sen- 
sual pleasure  of  the  different  rays  of  light,  we 
are  capable  of  judging,  as  well  as  the  d^d ; 
and,  though  we  stUl  continue  to  fed,  in  many 
oases,  an  emotion  of  beauty  from  objects  on 
which  brilliant  colours  are  spread  in  various 
proportions,  we  ai%  able  to  make  a  sort  ot 
analysis  of  our  complex  feding,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  distinguish  our  admiring  emotion 
as  a  result  of  the  previous  sensitive  feeling, 
by  whidi  the  colours  became  visible  to  us. 
If  we  were  to  judge  by  thesA  primaiy  sensi  • 
tive  feelings  alone,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
on  the  most  brilliant  colours  that  our  ey« 
would  love  to  rest,  with  that  continued  in* 
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'  teiitness  of  vision  to  which  the  subsequent 
'"  emotion  of  beauty  leads,  by  the  delight  which 
'  it  siiperaddsy^before  the  tawdry  has  been  dis- 
'  tinguished   from  finer    species    of  beauty. 
l  On  such  colours,  it  would  even  be  painful  for 
it  to  rest,  with  that  species  of  contemplation 
'  which  the  child  indulges, — a  contemplation  in 
'  which,  if  there  be  many  dazzling  hues  to 
glitter  on  him,  he  exhibits  often  to  those  a> 
round  him  an  intensity  of  delight,  that,  if 
we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  more  vio- 
lent natural  expression  of  pleasure,  in  our 
early  years,  might  seem  even  to  surpass  our 
more  refined  gratifications,  when  the  sources 
of  this  happy  emotion'  have  been  rendered 
at   once    more    copious    and   more    pure, 
and  our  sensibility  has  been  quickened  by 
the  very  happiness  which  it  has  enjoyed. 
The  delight,  it  must  be  remembered  too, 
arises  not  merely  from  the  specific  differences 
of  colours    as    more  or  less  pleasing,  in 
which  case  the  most  pleasing  could    not 
be  too  widely  spread,  but  from  distributions 
of  colours  in  gaudy  variety,  exactly  as  in  the 
finer  arrangements  of  tints,  which  are  beauty 
to  our  maturer  discernment. 

I  have  said,  that  firom  the  undoubted  ef- 
fect of  circumstances,  in  modifying  our  origi- 
nal tendencies,  and  of  circumstances  that  may 
in  some  degree  have  operated  before  we  are 
capable  of  ascertaining  their  influence,  it  is 
only  an  estimate  of  probabilities  to  which  our 
inquiry  can  lead.  In  vision,  however,  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
some  original  emotion  of  this  kind  does  seem 
to  be  felt  in  colours,  and  varied  arrange- 
ments of  colours ;  and  if  firom  vision  we  pass 
to  that  sense  which  is  next  to  it  in  importance 
as  a  source  of  the  feelings  that  produce  our 
emotion  of  beauty,  we  shall  find  another 
tribe  of  our  sensations  that  seem,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  fitvour  the  supposition  of  some  origi- 
nal beauty,  however  inferior  to  those  other 
analogous  emotions  of  delight  which  are  to 
be  the  growth  of  our  maturer  years.  The 
cktss  to  which  I  allude,  are  our  sensations  of 
sound,  a  class  which  seems  to  me  peculiarly 
valiuible  for  illustration,  as  showing,  I  con- 
ceive, at  once,  the  influence  of  original  ten- 
dencies, and  also  of  the  modifyinj^  power  of 
contingent  circumstances.  In  different  na- 
tions, we  find  different  casts  of  music  to  pre- 
vail ;  in  the  variety  of  these  national  melo- 
dies, therefore,  we  recognise  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstances in  diversifying  the  original  feel- 
ings. But  to  the  diversifying  power  there  are 
Kraiuj ;  for,  however  different  the  peculiar  spi- 
Ttt  of  the  national  melodies  may  be,  we  find 
that  m  all  nations  certain  successions  of 
sounds  alone  are  regarded  as  pleasing, — ^those 
which  admit  of  certain  mathematical  propor- 
tions in  their  times  of  vibration.  It  is  not 
every  series  of  sounds,  then,  that  is  capable 
of  exciting  the  emotion  of  beauty,  but  only 
certain  series,  however  varied  these  may  be. 


The  universality  of  this  law  of  beauty  in  one 
of  oiv  senses,  in  which  delight  is  felt  from 
mere  arrangements  or  successions  of  sounds, 
is  a  ground  of  presumption,  at  least,  dmt  all 
beauty  is  not  wholly  contingent,  and  affords 
analogies,  which,  not  as  proofs  indeed,  but 
simply  as  analogies,  may  fairly  be  extended 
to  the  other  senses. 

Even  that  fine  species  of  beauty  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  expression  of  character, 
in  animated  forms,  at  least  if  we  admit  that 
species  of  silent  hinguage,  which  has  been 
called  the  kmgiuige  of  natural  signs,  does  not 
seem  to  be,  in  all  its  varieties,  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  mental  associations  of  the 
being  who  beholds  it.  These  connexions, 
indeed,  of  the  corporeal  signs  of  mental  qua^ 
lities,  with  the  qualities  which  they  have 
been  found  to  express,  give  to  the  beauty 
that  is  admired  by  us,  in  our  maturer  years, 
its  principal  power ;  but,  though  many,  and, 
perhaps,  the  far  greater  number  of  these 
signs  are  unquestionably  learned  by  experi- 
ence, there  seems  reason  to  think,  or  at  least 
there  is  no  valid  ground  of  positive  disbelief, 
that  there  are  at  least  some  natural  signs  in- 
dependent of  experience,  and  equally  univer- 
sal in  use  and  in  interpretation.  A  smiling 
countenance)  for  example,  appears,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  language  of  his  own  lit- 
tle features,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  infant, 
and  a  frowning  countenance  to  be  disagreea- 
ble to  him,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  ob- 
serving the  different  lineaments  or  motions 
which  are  developed  in  the  smile  or  frown; 
thoughj  I  admit,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say,  with  certainty,  that  even  these  signs, 
which  we  tonn  natural,  may  not  themselves 
be  acquired  by  earlier  observations  than  any 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  take  into  ac- 
count. Yet  still,  though  the  interpretation, 
even  in  these  cases,  may,  however  early,  re- 
sult from  still  earlier  experience  only,  this  has 
not  been  proved ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  from 
the  general  analogies  of  mind,  to  assume  it 
as  certain,  without  particular  proof  in  the 
particular  case.  To  those,  therefore,  whose 
philosophic  spirit  is  easily  alarmed  by  the 
word  instinct^  as  if  it  expressed  a  connexion 
peculiarly  mysterious,  when,  in  truth,  every 
connexion  of  one  feeling  with  another,  is 
equally  mjrsterious,  or  equally  free  from 
mystery,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  so  regarded 
by  every  one  who  has  learned  to  consider 
accurately  what  is  meant,  even  by  the  most 
regular  antecedences  and  consequences  of 
the  events  of  nature ;  to  that  class  of  philo. 
sophers,  who  think  that  the  word  experience 
accounts  for  every  thing,  without  reflecting 
on  what  it  is  that  experience  itself  must  pri- 
marily have  been  founded, — it  may  seem  un- 
philosophic  thus  to  speak  of  the  possible  in- 
stinctive use,  or  instinctive  interpretation  of 
smiles,  or  fro\vns,  or  signs  of  any  sort.  Yet, 
how  many  cases  are  there,  in  which  it  is  ub- 
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solutely  impossible  to  deny  these  very  in- 
stincts ;  and  cases  too»  in  which  the  imme- 
dlate  effect  of  the  instinct,  as  much  as  in  the 
supposed  case  of  beauty,  is  the  production 
of  emotion  of  some  sort,  or  at  least  of  the 
visible  signs  of  emotion.  In  some  of  the 
lowest  of  the  animals  which  we  have  domes- 
ticated,— ^in  the  cry  of  the  hen,  for  exam{de, 
the  first  time  that  a  bird  of  prey  is  seen  ho- 
vering at  a  distance,  that  cry,  of  which  the 
force  is  so  instantly,  and  so  follv  compre- 
hended, by  the  little  tremblers  that  cower 
beneath  her  wing,  who  does  not  perceive,  in 
^is  immediate  emotion  of  terror,  an  inter- 
pretation of  natural  signs,  as  instinctive  as 
the  language  of  affection  that  is  instinctively 
used  ?  Sudi  a  cry  of  alarm,  indeed,  is  not 
necessary  to  the  human  mother  of  the  little 
creature  that  has  a  safer  shelter  continually 
around  him.  But  there  are  positive  signs 
of  pleasure,  of  which  a  delightful  emotion 
may  be  the  immediate  consequence,  as  there 
are  negative  signs,  which  are  merely  warn- 
ings of  evil  to  be  dunned,  that  are  followed 
immediately  by  an  emotion  of  a  different 
kind ;  and  these  additional  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  kindness  of 
Heaven  to  have  communicated  to  tlie  infant, 
who  may  thus  feel,  in  the  caress,  a  delight 
of  more  than  mere  tactual  softness.  The 
cry  of  the  parent  fowl  scarcely  seems  more 
quick  to  be  understood,  than  the  smile  of 
the  mother,  to  awake  in  the  little  heart  that 
throbs  within  her  arms  an  answering  delight ; 
nor  is  there  any  philosophic  inconsistency  in 
supposing  it,  whatever  error  there  might  be 
in  affirming  it  positively,  to  be  a  part  of  a 
natural  lar^^uage  of  emotion,  whid^  like  the 
undoubted  natural  language  of  other  ani- 
mals, is  instmctively  understood,  in  every 
age  of  life,  as  in  every  nation  of  the  glol^, 
and  which  is  alreadv  felt  as  happiness  or  af- 
fection, before  the  nappiness,  of  which  it  is 
the  promise,  can  itself  have  been  felt  or  even 
anticipated. 

Of  a  still  finer  species  of  emotion,  per- 
haps, than  even  that  which  anses  from  looks 
or  features  of  the  living  countenance,  may  be 
counted  the  pleasure  which  is  £elt  firom  the 
contemplation  of  moral  beauty ;  and  yet,  if 
we  trace  back  this  feding  tkroujgh  a  series 
of  years,  in  the  progress  of  individual  emo- 
tion, though  we  may  find  many  variations  of 
it  in  various  circumstances ;  it  is  fiur  from 
certain,  that  we  shall  find  it  more  lively  in 
manhood,  than  in  the  early  years  of  the  un- 
reflecting boy.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  in- 
deed, that  moral  beauty  is  to  be  felt,  before 
the  consequences  of  actions,  which  render 
them  to  our  conception  moral,  can  be  appre- 
ciated, or  that  it  IS  to  be  felt,  but  in  those 
veiy  cases,  in  which  such  consequences  can 
be  known.  There  are  many  offences,  there- 
fore, that  excite  our  instant  abhorrence,  of 
which  a  boy  cannot  feel  the  moral  atrocity, 


as  there  are  many  virtues,  of  M'iucb  he  is  in 
ciqmble  of  feeling  t>e  moral  charm.  But, 
in  virtuous  actions,  of  which  the  nature  can 
be  distinctly  conceived  by  him,  he  is  not  the 
dullest  to  feel  what  is  lovely,  nor  the  dullest 
to  fee^  mixed  witJii  his  indignation  and  his 
ity,  disgust  at  actions  of  a  different  sort, 
n  the  ballad  which  he  exults  or  weep.s  to 
hear,  he  loves  and  hates  with  a  love  and  ha- 
tred, at  leasEt  as  strong  as  are  felt  by  those  to 
whom  he  listens ;  and  itseems  as  u,  £ar  from 
requiring  any  slow  growth  of  circunKBtances* 
to  mature  or  devel<^  his  emotions,  there 
were  nothing  more  necessary  to  his  feeliiig 
of  the  beautv  of  an  heroic  sacrifice,  than  his 
knowledge  tJiat  an  act  was  txvUy  heroic,  and 
nothing  more  necessary  to  his  emotions  ot 
an  <^po6ite  kind,  than  his  knowledge  that 
there  vms  cniel^,  or  ingratitude  on  earth. 

The  observations  which  I  have  now  made 
on  different  species  of  beauty,  are  not  urged 
by  me,  as  if  of  evidence  sufficient  to  prove, 
positively,  that  we  have  feelings  of  beauty, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  original  or  inde- 
pendent of  accidental  associations  of  eveiy 
sort;  since  this  point,  as  I  have  alreadj 
stated,  is  beyond  our  power  to  determine 
wit^  perfect  accuracy,  because  the  mind  can- 
not be  a  subject  of  our  distinct  examination, 
till  many  accidental  causes,  of  the  power  ot 
which,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
infant  mind,  we  may  be  without  the  sljgfat- 
est  suspicion,  may  have  modified  its  original 
tendencies  in  the  most  important  respects. 
The  burthen  of  proofs  however,  does  not 
rest  with  the  believers,  but  with  the  decjen 
of  <Nriginal  beauty ;  and,  since  the  inquiiy 
has  not  for  its  object  what  may  be  affirmed 
with  certainty,  but  merely  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  probable,  even  these 
veiY  slight  remarks  may  perhaps  have  been 
sufocient  to  show  the  greater  prohabiMty  to 
be  on  the  side  of  that  opinio^  M^hich  sap- 
poses  that  all  objects  are  not  originally  to 
the  nund  the  same  in  beauty  or  deformity, 
or,  to  speak  more  accuratdy»  that  all  objects 
are  not  originally  equally  incapable  of  excit- 
ing eidier  of  these  emotions ;  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  that,  though  aoddoital  circum- 
stances  may  produce  one  or  other  of  these 
emotions,  when,  but  for  the  mere  accident^, 
neither  of  them  would  have  been  produced, 
or  may  variously  modify,  or  even  reverse  in 
some  cases,  the  original  tendencies;  there 
^et  are  in  the  mind  some  original  tendencies, 
mdependent  of  all  associatien, — tendencies 
to  feel  the  emotion .  of  beauly  on  the  con- 
templation of  certain  objects,  and  the  emo- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  beau^,  on  the  oon- 
templatkm  of  certain  other  objects. 

This  latter  suppositioi^  which,  doubtful 
as  the  question  must,  firom  the  very  nature 
of  the  circumstances,  always  be,  seems  to 
my  own  belief  the  more  reasonable,  is  ren- 
dered* I  think,  not  less,  but  more  ootaii^  bf 
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»f  his  boyhood,  and  the  proud,  hot  UT^golar 
ind  fluctaadng  acquirements  of  his  more  ad- 
raiiced  youth;  and  i^  notwithstsndui^  all 
hese  changes,  when  pczhaps  not  a  single 
ypinion  ultiniatel^  remains  the  same,  we  jret 
annot  £bu1  to  bdieve,  that  truth  is  somedmig 
nore  than  a  mere  aifoitcarjr  leeliog^  the  re- 
sult of  accidental  drcumstances,  that  there 
s,  in  shorty  an  original  tendency  in  the  mind 
o  assent  to  certain  prqpositioiiB,  radier  than 
:o  certain  other  propositions  opposite  to 
:hese ;  we  surely  are  not  entitlea  to  infer 
'rem  the  changes  in  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
Dot  more  striking,  that  all  m  the  mental 
iusceptibility  of  it,  is  arbitrary  and  aocidentaL 
Again,  however,  I  must  repeat,  that  in 
this  review  of  ibe  aigument,  I  am  not  con- 
tending  for  the  positive  originality  and  inde- 
pendence of  any  species  of  beauty,  lut  mere- 
ly considering  probabilities;  and  that,  al- 
though, from  the  circumstances  as  they  ap- 
pear to  us,  I  am  led  to  adopt  the  greater 
probability  of  some  original  tendencies  to 
feelings  of  this  class,  I  am  lar  from  consider- 
ing these  as  forming  the  most  important  of 
the  class,  or  even  as  b«uring  any  high  pro- 
portion, in  number  or  intenm^r*  to  the  mul- 
titude of  delightful  feelings  of  the  same  order, 
that  beam  for  ever,  like  a  sort  of  radiant  at- 
mosphere within,  on  the  cultivated  mind,  be- 
cominff  thus,  in  thenr  ever-increasing  variety, 
one  of  the  happiest  rewards  of  years  of  stu- 
dy, that  were  too  delightfrd  in  themselves  to 
Deed  to  be  rewarded. 


LECTURE  LVL 

I.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,    NOT  NEGESBAEILY 
INVOLVING     ANY     MOBAL     FEEUNO.  —3, 

BEAUTY,  AND  ITS  EBVEESB,  CONTINUED 

THE  EMOTION  OF  BEAUTY  8BEM8  TO  BE  AN 
OEIGINAL  rBEUNO  OF  THB  HIND. — MR. 
ALISON'S  THEORY. 

Gentlemen,  the  inquiries  which  engag- 
ed us  in  the  Lecture  of  yesterday,  related  to 
the  influence  of  accidental  circumstances,  on 
our  emotion  of  beauty,  an  influence  which  we 
found  to  be  ca^le  of  producing  the  most 
striking  diversities,  in  our  susceptibility  of 
these  emotions,  of  every  species,  whether 
uristng  from  the  contemplation  of  olrjects  ma- 
terial, intellectual,  or  moral  So  very  strik- 
uig>  indeed,  did  Uiese  diversities  appear,  on 
^T  review,  as  naturally  to  give  occasion  to 
the  inquiiy,  whether  feelings,  that  vary  so 
^uch,  with  all  the  variety  of  the  circumstan- 
j*8  that  have  preceded  them,  may  not  whoU 
jy  depend  on  thkt  influence,  on  which  they 
nave  manifestly  depended,  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent. I  stated  to  you,  that,  in  such  an  in- 
S^i^Ti  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  confidence 
^"  the  result,  since  all  the  circumstances 


which  it  would  be  necessary  to  know,  can« 
not  be  known  to  us.  It  is  long  before  the 
intellectual  processes  of  the  infant  mind  are 
Capable  of  being  distinctly  revealed  to  ano« 
ther,  directly  or  indnectly ;  and,  in  this  most 
important  of  all  periods,  when  thought  is 
slowly  evolved  from  the  rude  elements  of 
sensation,  the  very  drcumstanoe,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  we  wish  to  trace,  must  have 
been  exertii^  an  mfluence  that  is  wholly  un- 
perceived  by  us.  The  question,  therefore,  as 
to  any  susceptibility  in  the  mind,  of  being  af. 
fected  with  impressiras  of  original  beauty,  is 
a  question  of  probabilities,  and  nothhigmore. 

Proceedmg,  then,  with  this  limited  eonfi 
denoe,  mnhe  results  of  our  inauiry,  we  en- 
deavoured to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
this  order  of  our  emotions,  not,  indeed,  in 
perfect  freedom  from  the  influeni*e  of  pre- 
ceding accidental  drcumstances,  since  this 
distinct  analysis  is  beyond  our  power,  but 
with  as  near  an  apjproach  to  it  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  attam ;  and,  after  a  compari- 
son of  the  probabilities,  we  found,  I  think, 
reason,  I  will  not  sav  to  believe,  but  at  least 
to  incline  to  the  opmion,  that  we  are  truly 
endowed  with  some  original  susceptibilities 
of  this  class, — susceptibilities,  however,  that 
are  not  so  independent  of  arbitrary  circum- 
stances of  association  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  modified,  or  even  wholly  overcome  bv 
other  tendencies  that  may  be  superinduced, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  so  de- 
pendent on  such  circumstances,  as,  when 
these  circumstances  have  not  occurred  to  fit- 
vour  them,  nor  any  other  circumstance  more 
powerful  to  counteract  them,  to  be,  of  them- 
selves, incapable  of  aflecting  us  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  any  of  those  delightful  emo- 
tions, of  which  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  origin. 

In  examining  this  point,  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  make  you  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  one  radical  distinction ;  and,  I  trust, 
that  now,  after  the  remarks  which  I  made, 
you  are  in  no  danp;er  of  confounding  that 
view  of  beauty,  which  regards  it  as  an  eino» 
tion,  dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain 
previous  perceptions  or  conoq>tions,  which 
may  induce  it,  but  may  also,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  in- 
duce,  at  other  times,  in  like  manner,  other 
states  of  mind,  exclusive  of  the  emotion,-— 
with  the  very  difleient  doctrine,  that  reguds 
beauty  as  the  object  of  a  peculiar  internal 
sense,  whidi  might,  therefore,  from  the  ana- 
logyconveyed  in  that  name,  be  supposed  to 
be  as  uniform,  in  its  feelings,  as  our  other 
senses,  on  the  presence  of  their  particular 
objects,  are  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  in 
the  intimations  afifoided  by  them.  Sudi  a 
sense  of  beauty,  as  a  fixed  regular  object,  we 
assuredly  have  not ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
,  that  we  are  without  such  an  original  suscep- 


tibifity  oCa  mef  cnotkm*  thu  ia  not,  like 
■CMMation,  the  direct  and  iimfonii  cffeet  of 
Um  pfMCDM  oC  ita  obiecto,  but  nnj  vary  in 
the  ooeaaiona  o«  which  it  riaea,  like  our  ocber 
csBOtioiia;  loYCv  for  eiample,  or  hate»  or 
aatewalunentt  whidi  varioua  ciicumataa- 
cea  BMj  produoei  or  yarioiis  other  circiiiii- 
ataaeea  bmt  prevent  from  arisii^;. 

In  connnutj,  then»  with  thia  view, 
thongh,  from  a  oompariaon  oC  aU  thecircum- 
ataaeea  of  the  eaae,  aa  fv  aa  thev  can  be 
known  to  im»  I  am  led  to  ngud  the  mind, 
aaheviimf  originally  certain  tendenciea  to  emo- 
tiona  of  beauty,  in  eonaequence  of  which  it 
may  be  imprened  with  them,  on  the  contem- 
phtion  of  certain  object^  without  the  ne- 
oeaaary  previoua  influence  of  any  contingent 
drcuflMtancea,  I  yet  allow  the  power  of  auch 
draimatancea,  not  merely  to  produce  anal- 
ogous emotiona,  whenotherwiae  theae  would 
not  have  ariaen,  but  alao  to  modify,  and  even 
in  aome  caaea,  to  overcome  our  original  ten- 
dencica  theauelvea,  in  the  aame  manner  aa 
we  found  that  our  original  tendenciea 
to  other  emotiona  might  be  modified  and 
overcome,  in  particular  caaea  of  a  different 
kind.  I  allow  thia  influence  of  drcumataiicea 
on  our  emotiona  of  beauty,  in  the  aame  nnui- 
ner  aa  I  allow  the  very  general  empire  of  pie. 
judice,  and  the  power  of  aU  the  accidental 
ciroumatancea,  whidi  may  prepare  the  mind^ 
leaa  or  more,  for  the  reception,  or  for  the  de- 
nial of  truth,  thou^  I  do  not  regard  truth  it* 
aelf  aaaibitnry  in  ita  own  nature ;  that  ia  to 
aay,  aince  truth  b  only  a  genend  name  of  a 
feeling  common  to  amny  propoaitiona,  I  do 
notr^ardallpropoaition%  and  thepropoai- 
tiona  oppoaite  to  them,  aa  equally  fitted  to 
excite  thia  feeling  of  truth  in  the  mind.  The 
analogy  of  truth,  indeed,  aa  that  which  there 
ia  agreater  original  tendency  to  fed,  in  cer- 
tain propoaitiona,  than  in  otheo^  though  a 
tendnacy,  which  drcumatancea  miqr,  in  cer- 
tain minda,  weaken  and  even  revene,  aeema 
to  me  a  very  important  one»  in  thia  diacua- 
aion,  since  predaely  the  aame  aigumenta 
whidi  are  uiged  by  thoae  who  contend  for 
the  exduaive  influence  of  association  in  the 
production  of  beauty,  might  be  urged,  aa  I 
ahowed  you,  with  equd  force,  against  thoae 
diatinctiooa  of  truth  and  &lsehood,  which 
the  aaaertora  of  the  creative  influence  of  aa- 
aodation,  in  the  less  important  department 
of  taate,  would  surely  be  unwilling  to  aban- 
don. If  it  be  in  the  power  of  drcumatancea 
to  make  ua  regard  oligeclBaa  beautiful,  idiidi, 
but  for  thoae  drcumatancea,  would  not  have 
exdted  any  emotion  whatever,  and,  in  many 
caaea,  even  to  reverse  out  emotiona,  which  is 
all  that  the  deniera  of  original  beau^  can 
maintain ;  it  ia  not  leas  in  the  power  of  dr- 
cumstanoea,  aa  the  history  of  the  diflerent 
superstitions  of  the  world,  and  of  the  very 
achook  of  wisdom,  in  all  the  various  depart- 
meiita  of  philosophy,  suffidently  shows,  to 
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make  na  regird  aa  traOi  what  we  odKnii* 
should  have  regarded  ae  folae^  and  Uaevlaii 
we  othcrvriae  ahould  have  regarded  m  tiK 
The  mind  ia  fonned,  indeed,  to  fed  tr«k, 
and  to  fed  beanty  ;  but  it  is  fonned  sbs  to 
beafliBeted  by  drcamataneea,  f&e  infliente 
of  which  ntjf  in  any  partieidar  case^  be  in- 
consistent with  cither  of  thoae  fiedmgi;  and 
thereaultingbdie^  or  the  reaukmg  emodoo^ 
may  naturally  be  auppoeed  to  vaiy  witii 
the  atreugth  of  theae  noddcBld  oicoid- 


When  I  say,  then,  of  the  mind,  that  tkm 
aeems  greater  reaaon,  on  the  whole,  to  sop 
poae  it  endowed  with  aoone  onmdsuseepcibh 
iit^  of  thia  pleasing  emotion,  I  spesk  of  tbe» 
ongind  ausceplibihtiea,  aa  devdoped  in  cir- 
cumatancea,  m  which  the  foelii«i  vhid 
certain  elqecta  would  natorally  tend  to  a 
dte,  are  not  oppoaed  by  bbor  powerful  Ud 
inga ;  by  viewa  of  ntUity,  for  esample,  mtid 
are  promoted,  in  many  caaea,  by  devisdon 
from  forma,  that  of  themaebea  would  betk 
moat  pleaaMig--or,  by  the  influence  of  hibii- 
ud  or  even  aoddentd  ssaodations.    Thm 


unquestionably  may,  aa  we  have  ahead/  atm, 
suspend  and  even  reverse  our  emotjoas  ol 


beauty,  aa  they  auapend  or  reverse  oarsciM 
emofii|sHb  even  our  most  powerful  cmotiou 
of  desires  but,  though  they  do  this,  it  mi? 
be  only  in  the  aame  way,  aa  evnr  p^ 
force  overcomes  a  less,  whaeh  still  impbei 
the  existence  of  tlmt  less,  theqgfa,  if  we  »e 
only  the  one  simple  emotion,  that  resultt 
from  the  conflict  of  the  unequd  forces,  ve 
might  be  led  to  think  that  the  inmeUiiigcubC 
also  was  simple,  and  wholly  in  the  diiecckKi 
of  the  emotiona  which  we  percdve.  The 
writers,  therefore,  who  would  reduce  our  enHv 
tiona  of  beauty  endrdy  to  the  influence  oi 
assodation,  and  who  endcnvour  to  jiuti^ 
their  theory  b^  instancea  of  the  power  ot 
particular  assoaations,  aeem  toasakefifftoo 
great  an  asaumptioa.  They  do  not  pi«« 
the  influence  of  origind  boaiity  tobe  notfaiog^ 
by  proving  the  influence  of  other  principles 
to  be  something  more.  What  eye  is  tbcrvt 
however  little  exercised  itassybe  indiscriiii' 
inating  forms»  which  does  not,  at  lesst  in 
the  mature  atate  of  the  mind,  whatever  it  Bnjr 
have  done  orighnlly,  fed  the  beauty  of  the 
drde  or  of  the  dlipae,  conddefed  siiaplT  «> 
4gure%  without  r^gnrd  to  any  partkdsr  om)? 
and  though  it  may  be  easy  to  coUeet  in- 
stances, in  which  we  prefer  to  these  totm 
some  one  of  the  ai^iuar  figures,  on  sccoud^ 
of  some  useful  purpose  to  which  the  n^vl*^ 
figure^  though  leas  pleadng  in  itsdf,  nay  be 
subaervient,  thia  does  not  prove  tbst  tbe 
cerve  is  not  felt  aa  more  beautifoi  in  itsett 
but  only  that  it  ia  not  felt  to  be  keautifil' 
where  the  pleasing  emotion  whidi  of  iW^ 
would  exdte,  is  overcoaneby  the  paidulfE^- 
ing  that  ariaea  firom  obvioua  unfitnesSf  in 
comparison  with  some  other  figure  more  nit- 
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ible.  Though  e  cirde,  for  example,  may  in 
itself  be  more  pleasing  than  an  obknig>  we 
may  yet  prefer  an  oblong  for  our  doors  and 
windows ;  the  feelings  of  comparative  con- 
irenience  and  inoonyenienoe  being  more 
IxmeHii]  than  the  feelmgs  which  they  over- 
vme,  of  beauty  in  the  mere  form,  oonsider- 
id  without  reference  to  an  end ;  or  rather  the 
Stness  of  one  form  for  the  use  intended,  in- 
volving in  itself  a  species  of  beauty  whidi 
nay  be  termed  natinal  beauty  as  mudi  as  the 
}ther.  In  the  mere  bodily  sense  of  taste,  we 
lever  think  of  contending^  that  all  the  ori- 
pnal  affections  of  the  sense  are  indifferent, 
uid  become  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  1^ 
Here  association ;  yet  We  know  well,  that  it 
s  in  the  power  of  habit  to  modify  and  re- 
verse these  feelings,  so  as  to  render  a  luxury 
»  one,  what  is  absolutely  nauseous  to  ano 
her.  Different  nations  have,  indeed,  an  ad- 
niiation  of  very  different  works  of  genhis ; 
)ut  the  mere  cookery  of  different  nations  is, 
)erhap8,  still  more  strikingly  various  than 
heir  prevalent  inteUectual  tastes.  There  is 
mquestionably,  however,  an  original  ten- 
lency  to  delight  in  sweetness,  though  oer- 
ain  circumstances  may  induce  a  preference 
>f  what  is  bitter,  and  there  may,  too,  easily 
}e  an  original  tendency  to  fed  the  emotion 
)f  beau^  Irom  certain  oljeets,  though,  by 
he  similar  influence  of  circumstances,  we 
nay  be  led  to  prefer  to  them,  colours  or  pro- 
xutions  of  a  different  kmd.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  probable  inference  which,  aa  I  have  al- 
"eady  said,  seems  to  me  the  most  Intimate 
hat  can  be  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of 
>^ty,  with  respect  to  its  existgnce  as  an 
)rigi]ttl  emodon,  is,  that  certain  obrjects, 
■various  perhaps  in  different  individuals,  do 
:end  originally,  and  without  any  views  of  in- 
lirect  utility,  or  any  previous  associations, 
o  excite  emotions  that  are  agreeable  in 
hemselves,  and  capable  of  being  reflected 
>ftck,  and  combmed  with  the  i^eeaUe  ob- 
ect ;  but  that  these  may  be  variously  modi- 
led  by  views  of  utility,  or  by  permanent  or 
!ven  acddental  associations ;  smce  there  is 
lothin^  in  any  of  our  original  tendencies 
vhich  implies  that  they  must  be  omnipotent, 
md  the  same  in  all  times  and  dreumstances. 
To  the  child,  at  least  as  soon  as  he  is  ctf- 
mble  of  making  known  to  us  in  any  way  his 
ielights  and  preferences,  certain  objects  seem 
o  be  productive,  in  a  higher  d^^e  than 
)thers,  of  that  pleasmg  emotion,  which  we 
lenominate  beauty,  when  reflected  and  em- 
jodied,  as  it  were,  in  the  objects  that  exdte 
t;  and  as  certainly  this  delightful  emotion 
t'aries  in  the  course  of  his  life,  firom  object 
^  object,  innumerable  tiroes,  according  to 
circumstances,  which  we  may  not  always  be 
ible  to  detect,  but  which  it  is  generally  not 
irery  difficult  to  trace,  at  least  in  some  of  their 
most  strikmg  and  permanent  influences. 
In  the  c^se  of  those  theories,  which  would 


refer  all  beauty  in  the  forms  and  oolours,  or 
othcff  qualities  of  material  things,  to  the  sug. 
gestion  of  mental  qualitiea,  and  the  succes- 
sion  of  associate  trains  of  images  in  accord- 
ance with  these,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  vawy  have  led  to  the  illusion,  if  the  the- 
ories are  truly  to  be  held  to  be  iUusive ;  and  it 
is  a  circumstance  confmon,  you  will  perceive, 
to  all  those  cases  on  whidi  the  theories  are 
professedly  fovnded.  But  the  mere  kws  of 
suggestion,  though  no  other  hws  of  mind 
were  oonoemed,  and  though  beantf ,  as  a 
primary  direct  emotion,  were  the  exclusive 
invariable  result  of  certain  peToq»tions  m  all 
mankffld  alike,  as  immediate  as  the  percep- 
tions  themsdves,  analogous  objects  would 
unquestionably  snuggest  analogous  objects; 
and,  where  thie  suggestions  were  rapid,  and 
the  pleasing  emotion  of  beau^  contmued  to 
coexist  wiUi  various  suggestions,  it  might 
not  be  very  obvious,  when  we  endeavoured 
to  review  the  whole  series  of  feeliitn,  to 
which  set  of  feelmgs  the  priority  shotdd  be 
assigned;  and  whether  the  emotion  which 
perhaps  led  to  the  suggestions  of  the  analo- 
gous objects,  by  the  mere  influence  of  this 
common  delightful  feeling,  might  not  be  it- 
self rather  the  result  of  them.  The  plea 
sure  which  preceded  the  suggestion  of  an 
agreeable  object,  and  still  continued  after 
that  object  was  suggested,  might  thus  seem 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
agreeable  olgect  itself.  When,  therefore,  in 
our  endeavour  to  explain  the  beauty  of  anv 
corpoieal  form,  we  dwell  on  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  even  when  we  dwell  on  it  with 
that  mere  passive  gaze  of  pleasure  which  its 
beau^  exdtes,  a  variety  of  analogous  ob- 
jects mavbe  suggested  during  the  delightful 
contemplation ;  and,  among  these,  since  the 
different' mental  affections,  intellectual  and 
mond,  whidi  we  feel  in  ourselves,  or  ob- 
serve in  others,  must  present  to  us  the 
most  interesting  of  all  analogies,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  some  analogous  mental  (jua- 
lities  should  very  readily  arise  in  our  mmd, 
as  any  other  analogous  object  is  suggested  in 
any  other  train.  The  pleasure  attached  to 
the  contemnUtion  of  the  mental  quality  vrill, 
of  course,  blend  vrith  the  pleasure  previously 
fdt  from  the  material  object ;  anid  may  be 
conceived  to  be.  itsdf  the  chief  constituent 
of  that  primary  pleasure,  since  the  subse- 
quence is  too  mpid  to  be  distinguishable  on 
reflection.  There  is  a  pleasure  also,  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  such  a  case,  from 
the  mere  perception  of  the  anak^  of  the 
coexisting  objects  of  thought, — a  pleasure 
that  constitutes  the  whole  diann  of  the  me- 
taphorical kmguage  of  the  poet  and  the  rhe- 
torician,— which  gives,  therefore,  an  addi- 
tional delight  to  the  mental  sugsestion  when 
the  kindred  image  js  suggest^  and  conse- 
quentiy  leads  us  the  more  to  ascribe  to  it 
die  whole  delight  which  we  feel  But 
2A 
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tibifity  oCa  BKfe  emotion,  that  k  not,  ]ike 
sensalaofD,  the  direct  and  umfona  effieet  of 
the  presence  of  its  objects,  but  nay  vary  in 
the  occasions  on  which  it  rises,  like  our  other 
emotions ;  love,  for  example,  or  hate,  or 
astonidiment,  which  various  circumstan^ 
ees  may  produce,  or  various  other  circum- 
stances mav  prevent  firom  arising. 

In  ccmrormity,  then>  with  this  view, 
though,  from  a  comparison  of  aU  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  &r  as  they  can  be 
known  to  us,  I  am  led  to  regard  lii»  mind, 
as  having  originally  certain  tendencies  to  emo- 
tions of  beauty,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
may  be  impressed  with  them,  on  the  contem- 
plation of  certain  objects,  without  the  ne- 
cessary previous  influence  of  any  ecmtingent 
circumstances,  I  yet  allow  the  power  of  such 
circumstances,  not  merely  to  produce  anal- 
ogous emotions,  when  otherwise  these  would 
not  have  arisen,  but  also  to  modify,  and  even 
in  some  cases,  to  overcome  our  original  tm- 
dencies  themselves,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  found  that  our  original  tendencies 
to  other  emotions  might  be  modifled  and 
overcome,  in  particular  cases  of  a  different 
kind.  I  allow  this  influence  of  circumstances 
on  our  emotions  of  beauty,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  I  allow  the  very  general  empire  of  pre- 
judice,  and  the  power  of  all  the  accidental 
circumstances,  which  may  prepare  the  mind, 
less  or  more,  for  the  reception,  or  for  the  de- 
nial of  truth,  though  I  do  not  regard  truth  it- 
self as  arbitiary  in  its  own  nature ;  that  is  to 
say,  since  truth  is  only  a  general  name  of  a 
feeling  common  to  many  propositions,  I  do 
notregard  aU  propositions^  and  the  proposi- 
tions opposite  to  them,  as  equally  fitted  to 
excite  this  feeling  of  truth  in  the  mind.  The 
analogy  of  truth,  indeed,  as  that  which  there 
is  a  greater  original  tendency  to  feel,  in  cer- 
tain propositions,  than  in  others,  though  a 
tendency,  which  drcomstances  may,  in  cer- 
tain minds,  weaken  and  even  reverse,  seems 
to  me  a  very  important  one,  in  this  discus- 
sion, since  precisely  the  same  arguments 
which  are  mged  by  those  who  contend  for 
the  exdusive  influence  of  association  in  the 
production  of  beauty,  might  be  urged,  as  I 
showed  you,  with  equal  force,  against  those 
distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  which 
the  assertors  of  the  creative  influence  of  as- 
sodation,  in  the  less  important  department 
of  taste,  would  surely  be  unwilling  to  aban- 
don. If  it  be  in  the  power  of  circumstances 
to  make  usregud  oligeciB  as  beautiful,  which, 
Imt  for  those  circumstances,  would  not  have 
excited  any  emotion  whatever,  and,  in  many 
cases,  even  to  reverse  oui  emotions,  which  is 
all  that  the  deniers  of  original  beauty  can 
maintain ;  it  is  not  less  in  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstances, as  Uie  history  of  the  different 
superstitions  of  the  world,  and  of  the  veiy 
schools  of  wisdom,  in  all  the  various  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  suflkientiy  shows,  to 


make  us  regard  as  true,  what  we  otherwise 
should  have  regarded  aa  false,  and  false  what 
we  otherwise  should  have  regarded  aa  true. 
The  mmd  is  formed,  indeed,  to  fed  truth, 
and  to  fed  beauty ;  but  it  it  farmed  alao  to 
be  affected  by  circumstances,  vod  infiaence 
of  which  ma^,  in  any  particular  case,  be  in- 
consistent witii  either  of  those  fadings  ;  and 
the  resulting  bdi^  or  the  resulting  emotion, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  vary  with 
the  strength  of  these  acddentai  ciieiiin- 
stances. 

When  I  say,  then,  of  the  mind,  that  there 
seems  greater  reason,  on  the  wholes  to  sup- 
pose it  endowed  withsome  originalsasceptibi- 
lity  of  this  pleasing  emotion,  I  speak  of  these 
ongind  susceptibiKtiea,  as  developed  in  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  the  feelings  which 
certain  objects  would  naturally  tend  to  ex- 
cite, are  not  opposed  by  more  powerful  feel- 
ings ;  by  views  of  utility,  for  example,  whidi 
are  promoted,  in  many  cases,  by  deviations 
from  forms,  that  of  tl»»msdves  would  be  the 
most  Incasing — or,  by  the  influence  of  habit- 
ud  or  even  aoddcBtal  associations.     These 
unquestionddy  may,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
suspend  and  even  reverse  our.  emotions  of 
beau^,  as  they  suspend  or  reverse  our  other 
emotions,  even  our  most  powerful  emotions 
of  desire ;  but,  though  they  do  this,  it  may 
be  (mly  in  the  same  way,  aa  everr  greater 
force  overcomes  a  less,  which  still  implies 
the  existmee  of  that  less,  though  if  we  saw 
only  the  one  simple  emotion,  that  results 
from  the  conflict  of  the  imequd  forces,  we 
might  be  led  to  think  tiiat  the  impelling  cause 
also  was  simple,  and  wholly  in  the  direction 
of  the  emotions  whidiwe  perceive.     The 
writers,  therefore,  who  would  reduce  our  emo- 
tions of  beauty  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
association,  and  who  endeavour  to  justify 
their  theory  by  instances  of  the  power  of 
particular  associations,  seem  to  make  far  too 
great  an  assumption.     They  do  not  pnwe 
the  influence  of  origind  boaiity  tobenodiing^ 
by  proving  the  influence  of  other  principles 
to  be  something  more.    What  eye  is  there, 
however  little  exercised  it  m^  be  in  discrim- 
inating forms,  which  does  not,  at  least  in 
the  mature  state  of  the  mind»  whatever  it  may 
have  done  originally,  fed  the  beauty  of  the 
circle  or  of  the  ellipee,  conddeied  wn^  as 
%ures,  without  regard  to  any  pocticdar  end? 
and  though  it  may  be  ca^  to  eoKect  in- 
stances, in  which  we  prefer  to  these  fomis, 
some  one  of  the  angdar  figures,  on  accouot 
of  some  useful  purpose  to  which  the  angular 
figure^  thoiH^  leas  pleasing  m  itsd(  may  be 
subservient,  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
ewe  is  not  felt  as  more  beautifd  in  itKl^ 
but  only  that  it  is  not  felt  to  be  beautifd, 
where  the  pleasing  emotion  which  of  itself  it 
would  exdte,  is  overcome  by  the  pamful  fad- 
ing that  arises  firom  obvious  unfitoiess,  in 
comparison  with  some  other  figure  more  snit- 
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Pith  dw  dbjeeta  that  exeito  emotioiM  oppo- 
ita  to  thoM  of  hemity,  in  which,  therefore, 
:  would  not  he  very  easy  for  him  to  account 
ur  its  diflerent  effect.  Since,  according  to 
is  theory,  the  same  species  of  exercise  of 
nagination  is  inyolved  in  these  likewise,  it 
i  very  evident  that,  if  necessarily  pleasing, 
;  should  tend,  not  to  increase,  hut  to  lessen 
le  disagreeable  feelings,  and  to  convert  ug- 
ness  itsielf  into  a  minor  sort  oi  beauty.  Chi 
le  fiillacy  of  this  supposed  part  of  the  pro^ 
bs,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
wdL  I  allude  to  the  supposed  delight  of 
le  mere  exercise  at  present,  only  to  show, 
ow  necessary  it  has  been  felt,  in  this  the- 
ry,  to  account  by  a  multitude  of  images, 
>r  an  amount  of  delist,  which  seems  too 
rest  for  any  single  miage  or  suggestion, 
lere,  then,  lies  the  great  difficulty,  which 
bat  theoiy  has  to  overcome.  To  him,  who 
eflects  on  the  circumstances  that  have  at- 
ended  the  emotion,  in  cases  in  which  it  has 
een  most  strongly  felt,  does  it  appear,  on 
liis  review,  that  a  series  of  images  succeed- 
ng  images  Ufeve  passed  through  his  mind? 
^en  we  turn  our  eye,  for  example,  on  a 
esutiful  living  form,  is  there  no  immediate 
ff  almost  immediate  feeling  of  delight  what- 
ver, — but  do  we  think  of  many  analogies, — 
nd,  till  these  analogies  have  all  been  scan^ 
led,  and  the  amount  of  enjoyment^  which 
nay  have  attended  the  different  objects  of 
hem,  been  measured,  is  the  countenance  of 
miles,  or  the  form  of  grace,  only  a  mass  of 
oloured  matter  to  our  eyes?  There  arecsses, 
iurely,  in  which  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  im« 
Dediately  conseouent  on  the  very  perception 
if  the  beantifal  lorm,— so  immediately  con- 
■eqoent,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
rince  the  greater  number  of  those,  who  have 
K>t  been  accustomed  to  reflect  on  such  sub- 
ects,  that  Uiere  is  any  subsequence  what- 
ever, and  that  the  deli^^tful  emotion  is  not 
tself  the  very  g^ce,  which  gives  that  hap- 
ly feeling  in  instant  sequence  to  the  souL 
^  have  no  hesitation  even  in  saymg,  that  the 
nore  intense  the  feeling  of  beauty  may  be, 
he  less  is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  pass 
Tom  the  delightful  form,  which  fills  the 
leart  as  it  fiOs  the  eyes,  to  images  of  distant 
iJl^ogy;  that  this  transition  takes  [dace 
^hieflv  where  the  emotion  is  of  a  slight  kind; 
md  that  what  is  said  to  constitute  beanty, 
^  thus  an  mverse  and  not  a  direct  pronor- 
^ion  to  that  very  beauty  which  it  is  said  di- 
^y  to  constitute.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
^K>n,  at  least,  that,  m  the  language  of  every 
poet,  and  of  every  impassioned  describer  of 
these  impassioned  feelings,  the  total  suspen- 
m>n  of  all  our  foeulties,  but  of  that  which  is 
"^  on  the  contempbtion  of  the  dazzlmg 
object  itself,  is  stated  as  an  essential  charao- 
1^  of  excess  of  this  emotion.  There  is  un»- 
^^ly  described  a  sort  of  rapturous  stu] 
MctioD,   wludi    overwhelms    every 


thought  or  fodbig ;  and  thoqgh  this,  m  ili 
full  extent,  may  be  true  only  in  those  enes* 
sive  emotions  which  belong  rather  to  poetry 
than  to  sober  life,  even  m  sober  life  laere  is 
assured^  an  approach  to  it;  and  we  may 
safely,  therefore,  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
beauty  which  scarcely  allows  the  mind  to 
wander  for  a  moment  fiom  itself  is  not  less 
than  the  beauty  whidh  allows  its  happy  ad- 
mirer to  run  over  the  thousand  kind  and 
gentle  qualities  which  it  expresses,  or  to  wan- 
der, still  more  widely,  over  a  thoiusand  amu 
logics  in  other  obiects. 

If  we  attend,  then,  to  the  whole  course  of 
our  feelings,  during  our  admiration  of  the 
objects  whidi  we  term  beautiful,  we  are  for 
from  discovering  the  process  of  which  Mr. 
Alison  speaks.  We  do  not  find  that  there 
is,  at  least  that  there  is  necessarily,  any  wide 
combination,  or  rapid  succession,  of  trains 
of  those  associate  images  or  feelings  which 
he  terms  ideas  of  emotion ;  and  yet  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe,  that  the  chief  part  of 
beauty  is  truly  derived  from  thst  mental 
process  which  has  been  termed  association, 
— the  suggestion  of  some  feeling  or  feelings, 
not  involved  in  the  primary  perception,  nor 
necessarily  flowing  from  it.  In  what  man- 
ner, then,  does  the  suggestion  act  ? 

The  modes,  in  which  it  acts,  seem  to  me  to 
be  what  I  am  about  to  describe, — modes,  that 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general 
processes  which  we  have  found  to  take 
place  in  the  mind,  in  the  phenomena  before 
considered  by  us. 

The  associate  feelings,  that  produce  this 
effect,  are,  I  conceive,  of  two  kinds.  In  the 
first  place,  any  very  vivid  delight  that  may 
have  been  accidentally  connected  with  any 
particdar  object,  may  be  recalled  in  sugges- 
tion by  the  same  object,  so  as  afterwards  to 
make  it  seem,  in  combination  with  tins  as- 
sociate feelmg^  more  pleasing  than  it  origi- 
nally seemed  to  us ;  and  may,  in  like  man* 
ner,  and  with  similar  effect,  as  when  it  is  roi* 
called  by  the  same  object,  be  recalled  direct- 
ly by  an  object  similar  or  analogous  to  the 
former,  whidi  thus,  even  when  we  first  gaze 
upon  it,  may  i^pear  to  have  a  sort  of  origi- 
nal loveliness,  whidi,  but  for  the  rapid  and 
unperoeived  suggestion,  it  would  not  have 
possessed.  One  degree  of  beauty  is  thus  ac- 
quired, by  every  object  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  a  source  to  us  of  any  primary  plea- 
sure ;  and  with  this  faint  degree  of  pleasing 
emotion,  other  pleasures,  arising  perhaps 
wholly  from  accidental  sources,. at  various 
times,  may  be  combined,  in  like  manner,  ren- 
dering the  state  of  mind,  in  the  progressiye 
fec^g,  more  complex,  but  still,  as  one  feel- 
ing or  state  of  the  mind,  not  less  capable  of 
benig  again  sifgested  by  the  perception  of 
the  same  or  sunikur  objects,  than  the  less 
complex  emotion,  that  in  the  first  stage  pre- 
ceded it.    With  every  new  accidental  i 
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fion  of  plnsore,  in  the  iimiinienble  eventi 
tiutt  occur  from  year  to  year,  the  deliffht  it- 
sdf  becomea  more  complex ;  till  at  Ifsn^ 
the  whole  amount  of  complex  pleasiir»>.  which 
the  fame  object  inay  afibrd  by  this  rapid  sug- 
gestion to  ue  mind  which  contemplates  it» 
may  be  as  different  from  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  fedtng  of  beauty  m  the  fourth  or 
fifth  stage  of  the  growth  m  the  emotion,  as 
that  beauty  itM'ii;  in  iu  fourth  or  fifth  stage, 
difobd  from  the  simple  opginal  perceotion. 
StiU,  however,  dw  pleasing  emotion,  thoi^ 
the  gradual  result  of  many  feelings  of  many 
difiorent  stages,  is  itself  always  one  feeling, 
or  momentary  state  of  the  miiul,  that,  as  one 
fiseling^  admits  of  being  suggested  as  readily 
and  rapidly  in  any  one  stage,  as  in  any  of  the 
sti^^  preceding ;  and  it  is  this  immediate 
atato  or  compile  emotion,  however  slowly 
and  gradually  formed,  whidi  I  conceive  to  be 
suggested,  when  objects  appear  to  us  beauti- 
ful ;  not  the  number  of  aeparato  delightful 
states,  which  Mr.  Alisont  theory  suppof 
to  be  essentially  necessary.  We  feel  the  i 
stant  emotion  of  loveliness,  on  the  percep- 
tion of  a  particuUur  object^  though  we  may 
have  been  years  in  forming  those  complex  as- 
sociations, which  have  rendered  the  mind  ca- 
pable of  now  feeling  that  instant  emotion.  It 
IS  in  this  way,  that  a  landscape,  which  bears 
aresemMance  to  the  scene  of  our  early  youth, 
or  to  any  other  scene  where  we  have  been 
peculiarly  happy,  cannot  &il  to  be  felt  as 
more  beautiful  by  us,  than  by  others  who 
have  not  shared  with  us  that  source  of  addi- 
tional  embdlishment.  The  countenance  of 
one  who  is  dear  to  us,  sheds  a  diarm  over 
similar  tctfunSf  that  might  otherwise  scaroe- 
Iv  have  gained  from  us  a  momentary  glance. 
An  autluv,  whose  work  we  have  read  at  an 
early  period  with  delight,  when  it  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  earliest  gifts  which  we  re- 
ceived, or  the  memorial  of  some  tender  finend- 
shipa  continues  lor  ever  to  exercise  no  incon- 
siderable  dominion  over  our  genersl  taste.  In 
these,  and  innumerable  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  which  must  have  occurred  to  everyone 
in  his  own  experience,  the  direct  suggestion 
is  of  an  amount  of  partunilar  d^ligbt,  associ- 
ated with  the  particular  olject.  This,  then, 
u  one  of  the  modes  in  which  I  conceive 
the  emotion  of  beauty  to  be  excited,  and  the 
chief  source  of  all  the  pleasure  which  we  class 
under  that  comprehensive  name.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently easy  to  be  understood ;  i(  accounts 
for  the  varied  of  emotions  in  different  indi- 
viduals, when  the  object  which  one  admires 
is  such  as  to  others  seems  scarcely  of  a  na- 
ture to  afibrd  any  pleasing  emotion  whatever; 
and,  above  all,  it  accounts  for  those  more 
perplexing  anomalies,  which  we  sometimes 
find  in  the  tastoof  the  same  individual,  when 
he  admires,  in  some  cases,  with  an  admira- 
tion tliat  seems  to  us  scaroelv  consistent  with 
the  refined  fiutidiousness  which  he  displays 


on  other  occasmns.     The  delkhtftil  < 

which  he  feeb  from  objects  tibat  appear  to 
others  inferior  to  the  frr  nobier  olgeces  of 
which  be  disapproves,  may,  in  sndi  cases,  be 
confined  to  him,  because  the  associatkms  from 
which  the  emotion  has  arisen,  were  his  alone. 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  have  said,  that  the 
chief  pleasure  of  tfcie  emotion  arises.  But, 
if  all  the  influence  of  association  on  beau:y 
were  exercised  in  this  way,  by  the  direct  sug- 
gestions of  a  particular  amount  of  pleasure 
resulting  from  accidental  causes,  tbat  hare 
been  peculiar  to  the  individual,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  account  for  the  whole  phenomena 
of  this  tribe  of  emotions ;  above  m,  for  those 
reguhtf  gradations  of  beauty  in  diflerent  ob- 
jects, wnich  are  felt  in  most  cases  with  ao  ge- 
neral an  agreement  bv  the  greater  number  of 
cultivated  minds,  and  so  unifcvmlv,  or  almost 
uniformly,  by  the  same  individuaL  If  ewrr 
object  had  its  own  particular  aaaociatiosis  ia 
the  muid  of  every  individual,  and  every  ob- 
ject many  opposite  asaodations,  it  might  be 
expected,  that  the  emotion  of  beaoty,  or  at 
leMit  the  estimate  of  the  degree  of  beauty, 
would  fluctuate  in  the  same  individual  ac- 
cording to  these  caprices  of  acddental  sng. 
gestion,  and  in  the  great  multitude  of  society, 
would  fluctuate  at  different  momenta,  so  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  being  fixed  in  any  vnay. 
A  free  which  at  one  Ume  sqggested  one  par- 
ticular  delight,  might  suggest  by  its  vanoos 
analogies,  or  various  circumstanoes  of  the 
past,  various  degrees  of  delight,  and  with 
these,  therefore,  a  perpetual  variety  of  the 
resulting  emotion.  Notwithstandiiig  all  this 
variety,  however,  we  estimate  objects  v&y 
nearly  in  the  same  winr.  There  is  a  notion 
of  excellence  acquired  in  some  manner, — ■ 
relative  notion  of  fitness  to  excite  a  cenauo 
amount  of  delight,  which  seems  to  be  for  ever 
in  our  mind  to  direct  us,  according  to  which, 
we  fix  at  some  precise  degree  the  varying 
beauty  of  the  moment.  There  is  every  ap 
peaianoe,  therefore,  in  sudi  cases,  of  the  si^- 
gestion  of  one  general  feeling,  and  not  mere 
ly  of  various  fluctuating  feeungs.  The  sug 
gestion  of  this  genend  feeliog^  whidi  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought 
already  investigated  by  us,  forms,  I  conceive, 
a  second  mode  of  association,  in  its  influence 
on  the  emotion  of  beauty ;  and  it  is  this 
chiefly  whidi  aids  us  in  fixmg  the  degrees  of 
what  we  constantly,  or  almost  constantly,  re- 
cognise as  less  or  more  beautiful  dian  cer- 
tain other  objects ;  that  is  to  sav,  less  or  more 
fit  to  excite  in  cultivated  minds  a  certain  a- 
mount  of  pleasure. 

I  have  already  es^lained  to  yon  in  what 
manner  the  process  of  generalizing  takes 
place.  We  see  two  or  more  olrjects,  we  are 
struck  with  their  resemblance  m  certain  i^ 
spects,  we  have  a  general  not^  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  in  which  they  thus  resemble  each 
other,  to  the  exclusion,  of  course,  of  the  cir- 
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rumstances  in  wbicfa  they  have  no  nsem- 
)Iance.  For  many  of  these  mere  relative 
!Uf^estions  of  resemblance  we  invent  words, 
vhich,  from  the  generality  of  the  notion  ex- 
tressed  by  them,  are  denominated  genend 
crms;  such  as  quadmped,  animal,  peace, 
irtue,  happiness,  excellence;  but,  though 
ve  invent  many  such  genend  terms,  we  in- 
ent  them,  it  is  evident,  only  in  a  very  few 
ases,  comparatively  with  the  cases  of  gene- 
iil  feeling  of  resemblance  of  some  sort,  in 
rhich  they  are  not  invented,  and  we  apply 
he  same  name  freqnently,  in  different  eases, 
rhen  the  general  feelings  in  our  mind,  how- 
ver  analogous,  are  not  strictly  the  same. 
kVe  apply  the  word  peace,  for  example,  to 
aany  states  of  intematiomd  rest  Irom  war, 
rhich  are  fiir  from  ccmveying  the  same  no- 
ions  of  safety  and  tnnquiUil^;  tlte  word 
lappiness,  to  many  states  of  mmd  which  we 
eel  at  the  same  time,  or  might  feel,  if  we  re> 
lected  on  them,  to  be,  in  species  and  inten- 
ity,  very  different ;  the  word  beau^,  to  many 
hjects  wfaidi  excite  in  us  very  diferent  dcs 
rees  of  delightful  emotion,  and  which  we 
eadily  rec»gnise  as  fit  only  to  excite  the 
motion  in  these  different  degrees.  In  short, 
hough  our  general  terms  be  few,  our  gene- 
al  feelings  are  almost  infinite, — as  infinite  as 
he  poss^le  resemblances  wUeh  can  be  felt 
a  any  two  or  more  objects ;  and  though  we 
lave  not  words  expressive  of  all  the  degrees 
»f  feeling,  we  have  notions  of  these  d^rees 
s  different, — notions  of  various  degrees  of 
leauty, — ^various  degrees  of  happiness, — 
wous  degrees  of  excellence  in  general^~~ 
lot  imbodied  in  words,  but  capable  of  be- 
ng  suggested  to  the  mind  by  particular  ob- 
ects,  as  if  they  were  so  imbodied.  These 
lotions  have  been  formed  by  the  mind, 
n  the  same  way  as  all  its  other  general 
lotions  have  been  formed,  by  the  obser- 
adon  and  comparison  of  many  particulars, 
nd  they  arise  to  the  mind  on  various  occa- 
ioos,  when  the  particulars  observed  correa- 
•ond  with  the  particularB  before  observed,  in 
he  same  way  as  the  word  quadruped,  which 
re  have  invented  for  expressing  various  ani- 
mals knovm  to  us,  oocun  to  our  mind  when 
fe  see  for  the  first  time  some  other  animal, 
f  which  we  had  perhaps  never  heard,  but 
irhich  agrees,  ui  uie  feeling  of  general  re- 
emblance  which  it  excites,  with  the  other 
nimals  formeriy  classed  by  us  under  that 
;enend  word.  This  ready  suggestion  of  sc- 
leral feelings  which  is  continually  takmg 
)Iaee,  in  applications  of  which  all  must  be 
ensible,  and  the  possibility  and  likelihood  of 
vbich  no  one  will  deny,  is  that  which  I  sup- 
Kne,  in  the  case  of  the  emotion  at  present 
onsidered  by  us,  to  direct  our  general  esti- 
oate  of  degrees  of  beauty,  or,  in  other  words, 
lur  relative  notion  of  the  fitness  of  certain  ob- 
ects  to  excite  a  pleasing  emotion  of  a  cer- 
ain  intensity. 


We  discover  this  fifaiess,  as  we  discover 
everv  other  species  of  fitness,  by  observation 
of  the  past,  and  by  observing  this  past  in 
others,  as  well  as  in  ourselves,  we  ootreet,  by 
the  more  general  coincidence  of  the  associa- 
tions of  others,  what  would  be  comparative- 
ly irregular,  and  c^>ricious  in  the  results  of 
our  own  limited  associations  as  mdividuaia. 
The  accidents  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  when  va- 
riously mingled,  beomie  truly  laws  of  thoii^t 
of  the  many.  As  this  observation  is  more 
and  more  enho^ged,  the  irregularities  of  indi- 
vidual association  are  more  and  more  ooun« 
tencted  by  the  foresight  of  the  diversities  of 
gener^  sentiment,  tiU,  at  length,  the  beauty 
of  which  we  think,  in  our  estimates  of  its 
dc^;ree  of  excellence,  thoiuh  still,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  influenced  by  former  accidental 
feelings  of  the  individual,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  beauty  which  we  foreknow  that 
othen  are  to  feel ;  and  which  we  are  capable 
thus  of  foreknowing,  because  we  have  made 
a  wide  induction  of  the  objects,  that  have 
been  observed  by  us,  to  excite  the  emotion 
in  its  various  degrees,  in  the  greater  number 
of  those  whose  emotkms  we  have  bad  op- 
portunities of  measuring. 

As  we  say  of  a  well-cultivated  memory, 
that  it  is  ricn  in  images  of  the  past,  we  may 
say  of  a  well-cultivated  mind  in  general,  that 
it  is  ridi  in  notions  of  beauty  and  excellence, 
— notions,  which  it  has  formed  by  attentive 
observation  and  study  of  various  object^  as 
exciting,  in  various  dreumstanoes,  various 
degrees  of  delight ;  but  which  ever  after  rise 
simply  and  readily  to  the  mmd  by  suggestion, 
according  as  the  olijects,  perceived  or  inuu 
gined,  are  of  a  nature  to  harmonize  with 
them.  The  general  notion  of  what  will  be 
most  widely  regarded  .as  beauty  or  excel- 
lence, in  some  one  or  other  of  its  degrees, 
rises  instantly,  or  at  least  may  arise  inatantiy 
to  the  mind,  on  the  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful or  excellent  object,  and  with  it  the  emo- 
tions, which  have  usually  attended  it.  In 
our  estimate  of  degrees  of  beauty,  then,  as 
often  as  we  attempt  to  calculate  these,  it  is 
the  general  notion,  that  has  resulted  from 
tiie  contemplation  of  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, which,  as  one  state  of  mind,  arises  to 
us,  and  directs  us ;  not  the  many  separate 
states,  which  constitute  the  remembrances 
of  many  separate  qualities.  These,  indeed, 
are  not  necessarily  excluded ;  though,  as  I 
have  already  said,  they  arise  less,  where  the 
beauty  b  felt  to  be  great,  than  where  it  is 
felt  only  in  a  less  degree.  Many  analogous 
images  may  arise,  and  they  do  frequently 
arise ;  and,  if  pleasing  in  tnemselves,  may 
add  to  the  gratification  previously  felt ;  but 
though  tiiey  may  arise,  and  when  they  arise, 
they  increase  the  amount  of  pleasure,  they 
are  fiir  from  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  pleasing  emotion  itself.  Though  we 
have  a  general  notion  attached  to  the  vF&td 
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sion  of  pleasure,  in  the  innumerable  events 
that  occur  from  year  to  year,  the  delight  it- 
sdf  becomes  more  complex ;  till  at  len^ 
the  whole  amount  of  complex  pleasure,  which 
the  same  object  may  afford  by  this  rapid  sug- 
gestion to  the  mind  which  contemplates  it, 
may  be  as  different  from  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  emotion,  as 
that  beauty  itsitlf,  in  its  fourth  or  fifth  stage, 
differbd  firom  the  simple  original  perception. 
Still»  however,  the  pleasing  emotion,  though 
the  gradual  result  of  many  feelings  of  many 
different  stages,  is  itself  alwByB  one  feeling, 
or  momentary  state  of  the  mind,  that,  as  one 
feeling,  admits  of  being  suggested  as  readily 
and  rapidly  in  any  one  stage,  as  in  any  of  the 
stages  preceding ;  and  it  is  this  immediate 
state  of  complex  emotion,  however  slowly 
and  gradually  formed,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
suggested,  when  objects  appear  to  us  beauti- 
ful ;  not  the  number  of  separate  delightful 
Etatea,  which  Mr.  Alison's  theory  supposes 
to  be  essentially  necessary.  We  feel  the  in- 
stant emotion  of  loveliness,  on  the  percep- 
tion of  a  particular  object,  though  we  may 
have  been  years  in  forming  those  complex  as- 
sociations, which  have  rendered  the  mine!  ca- 
pable of  now  feeling  that  instant  emotion.  It 
IS  in  this  way,  that  a  landscape,  which  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  scene  of  our  early  youth, 
or  to  any  other  scene  where  we  have  been 
peculiarly  happy,  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  as 
more  beatutiful  by  us,  than  by  others  who 
|iave  not  shared  with  us  that  source  of  addi- 
tional embeUishment.  The  countenance  of 
one  who  is.  dear  to  us,  sheds  a  charm  over 
similar  features*  that  might  otherwise  scarce- 
ly have  gained  firom  us  a  momentary  glance. 
An  author,  whose  work  we  have  read  at  an 
early  period  with  delight,  when  it  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  earliest  gifts  which  we  re- 
ceived, or  the  memorial  of  some  tender  fiiend- 
ship,  continues  for  ever  to  exercise  no  incon- 
siderable  dominion  over  our  general  taste.  In 
these,  and  innumerable  cases  of  the  same 
kincl,  which  must  have  occurred  to  every  one 
in  his  own  experience,  the  direct  suggestion 
is  of  an  amount  of  particular  delight^  assod^ 
ated  with  the  particular  object  This,  theuj 
18  one  of  the  modes  in  which  I  conceive 
the  emotion  of  beauty  to  be  exdted,  and  the 
chief  source  of  all  the  pleasure  which  we  class 
under  that  comprehensive  name.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently easy  to  be  understood ;  i(  accounts 
for  the  variety  of  emotions  in  different  indi- 
viduals, when  the  object  which  one  admires 
is  such  as  to  others  seems  scarcely  of  a  na- 
ture to  afford  any  pleasing  emotion  whatever; 
and,  above  all,  it  accounts  for  those  more 
perplexing  anomalies,  which  we  sometimes 
find  in  the  taste  of  the  same  individual,  when 
he  admires,  in  some  cases,  with  an  admira^ 
tiou  that  seems  to  us  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  refined  fiistidiousness  which  he  displays 


on  other  occasions.  The  delightftil  etootiini  ' 
which  he  feels  from  objects  that  f^pear  to  | 
others  inferior  to  the  &r  nobler  otriects  o/ 
which  he  disapproves,  may,  in  such  cases,  be  i 
confined  to  him,becau6e  the  associations  from  ' 
which  the  emotion  has  arisen,  were  his  alone.  | 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  have  said,  that  the  | 
chief  pleasure  of  the  emotion  arises.     But,  ^ 
if  all  the  influence  of  association  on  beauty 
were  exercised  in  this  way,  by  the  direct  sug- 
gestions of  a  particular  amount  of  pleasure  I 
resulting  from  accidental  causes,  that  have  ' 
been  peculiar  to  the  individual,  it  would  not  | 
be  easy  to  account  for  the  whole  phenomena  I 
of  this  tribe  of  emotions ;  above  all,  for  those 
regular  gradations  of  beauty  in  different  ob- 
jects, which  are  felt  in  most  cases  with  so  ge- 
neral an  agreement  by  the  greater  nomber  of 
cultivated  minds,  and  so  uniformly,  or  .almost 
uniformly,  by  tlie  same  individuaL     If  every 
object  had  its  own  particular  assodations  in 
the  mind  of  every  individual,  and  every  ob- 
ject many  opposite  associations,  it  mi^t  be 
expected,  that  the  emotion  of  beauty,  or  at 
least  the  estimate  of  the  degree  of  beauty, 
would  fluctuate  in  the  same  individual  ac- 
cording to  these  ounces  of  acddental  sug- 
gestion, and  in  the  great  multitude  of  society, 
would  fluctuate  at  different  moments,  so  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  being  fixed  in  any  w*ay. 
A  &ce  which  at  one  time  suggested  one  par- 
ticular delight,  might  suggest  by  its  various 
analogies,  or  various  drcumstances  of  the 
past,  various  degrees  of  delight,  and  with 
these,  therefore,  a  perpetual  variety  of  the 
resulting  emotion.     Notwithstanding  all  this 
variety,  however,  we  estimate  olpects  very 
nearly  in  the  same  way.     There  is  a  notion 
of  excellence  acquired  in  some  manna',--a 
relative  notion  of  fitness  to  excite  a  certain 
amount  of  delight,  which  seems  to  be  forever 
in  our  mind  to  direct  us,  according  to  which, 
we  fix  at  some  precise  degree  Uie  varying 
beauty  of  the  moment.     There  is  eveiy  ap 
pearance,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  general  feeling,  and  not  mere 
ly  of  various  fluctuating  feeUngs.     The  sug 
gestion  of  this  general  feeling,  which  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thouglit 
already  investigated  by  us,  forms,  I  conceive, 
a  second  mode  of  association,  in  its  influence 
on  the  emotion  of  beauty ;  and  it  is  this 
chiefly  which  aids  us  in  fixuig  the  degrees  of 
what  we  constantly,  or  almost  constantly,  re- 
cognise as  less  or  more  beautifiil  than  cer- 
tain other  objects ;  that  is  to  say,  less  or  more 
fit  to  excite  in  cidtivated  minds  a  certam  a- 
mount  of  pleasure. 

I  have  already  explained  to  you  in  what 
manner  the  process  of  generahzing  takes 
place.  We  see  two  or  more  objects,  we  are 
struck  with  their  resemblance  in  certain  re 
spects,  we  have  a  general  npt;M>n  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  thus  resemble  each 
other,  to  the  exclusion,  of  course,  of  the  cir- 
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MMmm^^^  aiifle  to.ufl^  but  they  ooezise  now  as 
hey  rise,  with  all  the  mooumeiits  which  we 
>ehold,  with  the  land  itseli^  with  the  Bound 
>f  those  waves  whidi  are  daslung  now,  aa 
^hey  dashed  so  many  ages  before,  when  their 
murmur  was  heard  by  die  heroea  of  whom 
ive  think— all  now  lives  before  us,  and  when 
we  behold  a  beautiful  fonn,  all  the  images 
suggested  by  it,  live  in  like  manner  bit.  It 
does  not  suggest  to  us  what  was  onoe  de- 
lightful, but  It  is  itself  representative  of  what 
was  on<:e  deHghtfuL  The  visions  of  other 
years  exist  agam  to  our  very  eyes.  We  see 
imbodied  all  whidi  we  feel  in  our  mmd ;  and 
the  source  of  ddight  which  is  itself  real  gives 
instant  reality  to  the  del^t  itself,  and  to  all 
the  harmoninng  ima^  that  blend  with  it. 
We  may,  even  in  aohtude,  think  with  plea- 
suie  of  the  kindness  of  smiles  and  tones 
which  we  have  loved ;  but  when  a  smile  of 
the  same  kind  is  beaming  on  us,  orwhenwe 
listen  to  similar  tones,  it  is  no  longer  a  mere 
dream  of  happiness,  the  whole  seems  one 
equal  perception,  and  we  are  sutrounded 
again,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  vivid  happi- 
ness of  the  past  ... 

Thou^  the  result  of  our  inqmiy  mto  on- 
ginal  beaulj,  then,  has  led  us  to  adopt  the 
greater  probability  of  some  original  suscepti- 
oilities  of  emotions  of  this  sort,  that  are  in^ 
dependent  of  the  arbitrary  associations  which 
must  be  fwmed  in  the  progress  of  life,  we 
have  found  sufficient  reason  to  ascribe  to  this 
slow  and  silent  growth  of  circumstances  of 
adventitioas  de%ht,  ahnost  all  the  beauty 
which  is  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  we  have 
seen,  I  flatter  myself  m  what  manner  these 
circumstances  operate  m  inducing  the  emo- 
tion.    This  happy  eflfect,  I  have  shown  to 
be  too  instantaneous  to  be  the  result  of  a 
rapid  review  or  suggestion  of  many  particu- 
Ian,  in  each  separate  case,  but  to  depend  on 
the  combination  with  the  objects  which  we 
term  beautiful,  of  some  instant  complex  feel- 
ing of  past  delight,  or  of  those  general  notions 
of  beauty  and  exceUence,  which,  themselves, 
indeed,  originally  resulted  from  the  observa^ 
tion  of  particulars,  but  which  afterwards  are 
capable  of  being  sugeested  as  one  feeling  of 
the  mmd,  like  our  other  general  notions  of 
every  species ;  and,  when  combined  with  ob- 
jects really  existing,  or  felt  as  if  .really  exist- 
ing,  to  derive  from  this  impression  of  reality 
in  the  harmonizing  objects  with  which  they 
are  mingled  in  our  perception,  &  liveliness 
without  which  they  could  not  have  exercised 
^eir  delightfrd  dominion  <m  our  heait.  ^ 

Such,  I  conceive,  then,  in  the  principles 
on  which  it  depends,  is  that  dehehtfiil  do- 
minion wldch  is  exercised  on  our  heart,  not^ 
directly  by  mind  only,  but  by  the  very  forms 
of  inanimate  nature. 

Hence  the  wide  unlvene, 
Thronih  all  the  mmods  of  lerolving  worlds. 
Bean  witnew  with  its  people,  gods  and  men, 
n^  n — *_.-  wu-.£L.i  — T,  and,  wii 
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That  TOioe,  to  which  U  Beaatyli  fraiM  dhrine. 
As  Is  the  cunslBc  of  the  masters  hand 
To  the  aweat  aoesnt  or  tiie  walMnned  lyra.« 


LECTURE  LVIL 

L  DOfEDIATE  EMOTIGNS^  MOT  INVOLVING  NB- 
CESBABILY  ANY  MORAL  FE£LINO.— &  XEAU- 
TY,  AND  rrs  BBVEBSB,  CONCLITDBD. — 
4.  StTBLDHTY,  UKB  BEAUTY,  A  MERE 
FEELZNO  OF  THE  MIND. — 80VBCBS  OF  SUB- 
LIMITY. 

For  several  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  we  have 
been  engaged  in  considering  one  of  Uie  most 
interesting  of  our  emotions — an  emotion  con- 
nected with  so  many  sources  of  delight,  ma- 
taial,  intellectual,  and  moral,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  it  should  have  attracted,  m  a 
very  high  degree,  the  attentbn  of  met^hysi* 
cal  inquirers,  and  should  even  have  become 
a  suliject  of  slight  study  with  those  loven  of 
easy  reading,  tfi  whom  the  word  metaphysi- 
cal is  a  word  of  alann,  and  who  never  think 
that  tlnnrare  studyingmetaphysics,  when  they 
are  reading  only  of  delicate  forms,  and  smiles* 
and  graces.  What  they  feel  in  admiring 
beauty,  is  an  emotion  so  very  pleasing,  that 
they  connect  some  degree  of  pleasure  with 
the  very  woiks  that  treat  of  it,  and  would 
perhaps  be  astonished  to  learn,  that  the  in- 
quiiy  mto  the  nature  of  this  emotion,  which 
it  would  seem  to  them  so  strange  not  to  feel, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  inquiries  in  tha 
whole  philosoaphy  of  mind. 

It  may  be  ot  advantage,  then,  after  analy- 
tical investigation,  which  is  in  itself  not  very 
simple,  and  which  has  been  so  much  confus- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  opinions,  to  review  once 
more,  slightly,  our  progress  and  the  results 
whidh  we  have  obtained. 

In  whatever  manner  the  pleasing  emotion 
itself  may  arise,  and  however  simple  or  com- 
plex it  mav  be,  we  term  hetaUifid,  the  object 
by  "vdiich  it  is  excited.  But  though,  ptulo- 
sophicaJly  a  beautiful  oliject  be  considered  by 
us  merely  as  that  which  excites  a  certain  de- 
lightful feeUng  in  our  mmd,  it  is  only  philo- 
sophically that  we  thus  separate  completely 
the  object  from  the  delight  which  it  affords. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  gaze  upon  it,  with- 
out reflecting  on  it  this  very  deligfat,  or  even 
to  think  of  it,  without  conceiving  some  spirit 
of  deligfat  diffused  in  it, — anever-fiiding  plea^ 
sure,  that,  as  if  in  independence  of  our  per- 
ception, exists  ia  it  or  floats  around  il^  aa 
mudi  when  no  eye  beholds  it,  as  when  it  is 
the  gaze  and  happiness  of  a  thousand  ^es. 

Such  in  its  reflection  from  our  mind,  on 
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•  Pleasures  of  ImaginaUnn,  aeoondfonn  of  ths  pome^ 
booh  i.v.  68^*680. 
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peace,  this  caimot  exbt  long  in  our  mind, 
wiUKNit  exciting  some  perticular  conception 
in  accordance  with  it;  thoqgh  we  know 
•what  is  meant  by  the  geneial  word  animal, 
independently  of  the  particular  species, 
whioi  it  may  at  diffieient  moments  suggest^ 
we  yet  cannot  continue  long  to  think  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  mere  general  word,  without 
the  suggestion  of  some  particular  animals. 
It  would  not  be  wondernil,  then,  that  the 
general  notion  of  beau^^,  which  we  haye  at- 
tached to  a  particular  form,  should,  of  itself, 
give  rise  to  particukr  suggestions  of  analogy, 
even  though  the  form,  on  which  we  gaze, 
were  not,  of  itself  capable  of  suggesting 
them ;  and  it  cannot,  surely,  be  more  won- 
derful, that  it  should  allow  these  suggestions 
of  objects  snalogotts,  when  the  particular 
form  perceived  is  of  a  kind  to  concur  in  the 
tendency  to  this  suggestion,  with  the  general 
notion  of  beauty  itself.  It  is  this  subse- 
quent suggestion  of  trains  of  associate  ima- 
ges, increasing  peihaiM  the  effect  of  the  emo- 
tion tiiat  existed  previously  as  a  state  of  the 
mmd,  but  not  producing  it,  which  has  led 
the  very  ingenuMis  theorist  to  whom  I  have 
before  alluded,  to  ascribe  to  these  mere  con- 
sequences  of  the  feeling  of  beau^,  that  very 
'  feeing  itself,  wbidk  more  probably  gave  oc- 
casion to  them.  Indeed,  if  the  suggestion 
of  particular  images  after  -images,  and  not 
the  suggestion  of  one  general  delist,  or  the 
more  ^eral  suggestion  of  beauty  or  excel- 
lence Itself,  be  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  emotion,  it  seems  to  me  quite  impos- 
sible to  account  for  that  instant  or  almost  in- 
stant delight,  which  beauty,  in  its  form  of 
most  powerful  attraction,  seems  to  beam  on 
the  very  eye  that  gazes  on  it. 

What  ittblimer  pomp 
Adorns  the  seat  where  Virtue  dwelli  on  cmh. 
And  Trath'f  eteraal  daylight  ihliies  around  I 
What  pabn  beloogt  to  man's  imperial  Amnt, 
And  woman,  powirftil  with  becoming  smiles  I« 

In  these  cases,  there  are  instant  conceptions 
of  dignity,  or  of  gentieness,  which  we  attach 
to  the  imperial  front  of  man,  or  to  the  more 
powerful,  and  more  truly  imperial  smiles  of 
woman.  What  we  term  expression,  is  the 
suggestion  of  that  general  character  of  intel- 
ligence and  virtue,  which  is  said  to  be  ex- 
pressed, not  the  necessary  suggestion  of 
many  separate  truths,  nor  the  suggestion  of 
many  separate  acts  of  kindness,  wtik^i  may 
be  suggested,  indeed,  if  we  continue  long  to 
contemplate  the  intelli^nt  and  benevolent 
form ;  but  which  are,  m  that  case,  subse- 
quent to  the  emotion,  that,  in  its  origin  at 
least,  truly  preceded  them. 

Such  are  the  modes  in  which  .1  conceive 
the  past,  in  our  emotion  of  beauty,  to  influ- 
ence the  present.    But  if  all  which  the  past 
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]>re8ent8  to  us,  be  conceptions  of  former  de« 
light,  how  lu^pens  it,  that  these  conceptions, 
which  often  pass  along  our  mind  in  reverie, 
with  only  fiiint  and  shadowy  pleasure,  shodd 
be  heightened  to  so  much  raptore,  when  sug- 
gested by  some  real  object  before  us  ?  The 
images  suggested  may  afford  the  sources  of 
the  delight ;  but  the  delight  itself  must  be 
in  some  way  modified,  before  it  is  converted 
into  beauty.  There  is  another  part  of  the 
process,  then,  whidi  we  have  not  yet  consi- 
dered, to  which  it  is  necessary  to  direct  your 
attention. ' 

What  is  truly  most  important  to  the  emo 
tion  of  beauty,  is  this  very  part  of  the  pro- 
cess which  theorists  have  yet  n^ected.  It 
is  not  the  mere  suggestion  of  certain  concep- 
tions, general  or  particular,  for  these  often 
form  a  part  of  our  trams  of  tiiougfat,  without 
any  very  lively  feeting  as  their  consequence. 
It  is  the  fixing  and  imbodyinf  of  these  in  a 
real  object  before  us,  which  gives  to  the 
w^ole,  I  conceive,  one  general  impression  of 
reality.  This,  I  have  littie  doubt,  takes 
place,  in  the  maimer  explained  by  me  in  for- 
mer Lectures,  when  I  treated  of  the  pecu- 
liar  mfluence  of  objects  of  perception,  in  giv- 
ing liveliness  to  our  trains  of  suggestioii,  and 
consequently  greater  h'veliness  to  all  the 
emotions  which  attend  them.  The  deligiit 
of  which  we  think,  when  images  of  the  past 
arise,  is  very  different  from  the  del^t  whidi 
seems  to  be  imbodied  in  objects,  and  to 
meet  our  very  dance,  as  the  terror  of  the 
superstitious,  when  they  think  of  a  spectre 
in  twilight,  is  veiT  different  finom  that  whidi 
they  fe^  when  their  tenor  is  incorporated 
in  some  shadowy  form  that  gleams  indis- 
tincdjr  on  their  eye.  But  for  a  process  of 
tiie  kind  whidi  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  effect  of  beauty,  as  seen,  should  be 
so  ym  different  as  it  most  certamly  is,  from 
the  effect  produced  by  a  long  meditation  on 
all  those  noble  and  gracious  diaracters  of  vir- 
tue and  intelligence,  the  mere  expression, 
that  is  to  sav,  tiie  mere  suggestion  of  whidi 
is  stated  to  be  all  which  constitutes  it.  It 
is,  in  short,  as  I  have  said,  this  very  part  of 
the  process  which  seems  to  me  the  most  im- 
portant in  tiie  whole  theory  of  beauty. 

The  mcreased  effect  of  Uiat  incorporating 
process,  which,  I  suppose,  in  the  case  of 
beauty,  is,  in  truth,  nothing-more  than  what 
we  have  found  to  take  phce  in  all  the  cases 
of  suggestion  of  vivid  images,  by  objecta  of 
perception  rather  than  by  our  famter  and 
more  fugitive  conceptions.  The  reality  of 
what  is  truly  before  us,  gives  reality  to  all 
tiie  associate  images  that  blend  and  harmo. 
nice  with  it.  We  think  of  andent  Greece 
— ^we  tread  on  the  soil  of  Athens  or  Sparta. 
Our  emotion,  which  was  before  fiunt,  b  now 
one  of  the  liveliest  of  which  our  soul  is  sus- 
ceptible, because  it  is  fixed  and  realised  in 
the  existing  and  present  object     The  nni« 
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guided  by  ui,  we  feel,  with  instant  delight, 
that  the  countenance  is  beautiful;  and  the 
more  beautiful  the  object,  the  more,  not  the 
ieasy  does  it  fix  the  mind,  as  if  absorbed  in 
the  direct  contemplation  and  enioyment  of 
it ;  and  the  less,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  do 
we  wimder  over  the  trams  of  images,  on 
which  the  very  feelmg  of  beauty  is,  Jn  this 
theory,  said  to  depend. 

It  IS  not  a  number  of  images,  then,  which 
necessarily  arise  in  the  mmd,  though  these 
may  arise,  and  when  they  arise^  may  increase 
the  pleasure  that  was  felt  before.     What  is 
suggested  in  the  instant  feeling  of  loveliness 
must  itself  be  an  instant  feeling  of  delight ; 
and  the  source  of  such  instant  delight,  we 
found  accordmgly  in  the  common  laws  of 
suggestion,  that  have  been  alreaify  so  fiilly 
considered  b^  us.     The  perception  of  an  olv 
ject  has  origmaJly  coexisted  with  a  certain 
pleasure, — a  pleasure  whidi  may  perhaps 
have  frequentty  recurred  together  widi  the 
perception,  ana  which  thus  forms  with  it  in 
the  mind  one  complex  feeling,  that  is  instant- 
ly recalled  by  the  mere  perception  of  the  ob- 
ject in  its  subsequent  recurrences.     With 
this  complex  state,  so  recalled,  other  acci- 
dental pleasures  may  afterwards  coexist  m 
like  manner,  and  form  a  more  complex  de- 
light ;  but  a  delight  which  is  still,  when  felt, 
one  momentary  state  of  mind,  and,  as  one 
state  of  mind,  capable  of  being  mstantly  re- 
called by  the  perception  of  the  object,  as 
much  as  the  simpler  delight  in  the  earlier 
stage.      The  embellishing  influence  of  asso- 
ciation may  thus  be  progressive  in  various 
stages ;  because  new  accessions  of  pleasure 
are  continually  rendering  more  complex  the 
delight  that  is  afterwardk  to  be  suggested ; 
but  that  which  is  suggested  m  the  later 
stages,  though  the  result  of  a  progress,  is  it- 
self, in  each  subsequent  perception  of  the 
object  which  it  embellishes,  immediate.    We 
spread  the  charm  over  the   object,  with 
the  same  rapidity  with  which  we  spread 
over  it  the  colours  which  it  seems  to  beam 
on  us. 

Such  is  the  great  source  of  all  the  embel- 
lishments of  beauty,  when  assodation  oper- 
ates by  the  direct  sc^igtestion  of  an  amount  of 
delight  assodated  with  the  particular  object 
But  though  our  estimate  of  degrees  of  beau- 
ty, if  whdSy  dependent  on  associations  pe- 
culiar to  the  object,  might  seem  scarcely  ca- 
pable of  any  precision,  we  yet  form  our  es- 
timate with  a  precision  and  uniformity  which 
^moBt  resemble  the  exactness  of  our  mea- 
sttiements  of  qualities,  that  do  not  depend  on 
*ny  arbitrary  and  capricious  principle.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  in  the  mind  some  scale, 
in  whatever  way  it  may  be  acquired,  by  which 
y^  oorreet,  in  part  at  least,  diese  acddental 
jwegularities.  This  intellectual  scale  we 
lojuid  to  be  the  result  of  the  comparisons 
which  a  cultivated  mind  is  continually  mak- 


ing;  or  of  those  general  notions  of  resem- 
blance which  rise  to  us,  when  there  has  been 
no  intentional  comparison  of  object  with  ob- 
ject* We  observe,  not  merely  what  gives 
delight  to  ourselves,  but  what  gives  deligfat 
also  to  the  greater  number  of  die  cultivated 
minds  around  us ;  and  what  might  be  capri- 
cious in  one  mind,  is  thus  tempered  by  the 
result  of  more  general  associations  in  the 
many.  As  we  form  various  notions  of 
bri^tness  from  many  varieties  of  light, — 
various  notions  of  magnitude  from  many 
forms  and  proportions,— various  notions  of 
pleasure  from  many  agreeable  fee(ng8r--so 
do  we  form,  from  tne  contemplation  ot  many 
objects  that  have  excited  certain  pleasiqg 
emotions  m  ourselves  and  others,  various  no- 
tions of  beauty,  which,  in  their  various  de- 
grees, are  suggested  bv  the  new  objects  that 
are  similar  to  those  which  originally  induced 
them ;  and  many  comparisons,  in  various  cir- 
cumstances, thus  gradually  rectifying  what 
might  have  seemed  capridods,  if  the  compar- 
isons had  been  fewer,  we  leant  at  hst  to  at- 
tach certain  notions  of  beauty  to  certain  ob- 
jects, with  a  precision  which  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  inc^iable  of  attaining. 
The  mind  becomes  rich  with  many  varieties 
of  the  general  feeling  of  beautv, — a  feeling 
that  was  the  result  of  many  particular  images 
and  emotions  in  ourselves,  a^d  of  much  ob- 
servation of  the  simikr  impressions  of  others ; 
but  which  b  itself  one  state  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pable, as  one  state  of  mind,  of  being  suggest- 
ed in  instant  sequenoe.  From  the  multi- 
tude of  former  pleasing  objects  that  have  in- 
terested us,  we  have  formed,  in  consequence 
of  their  felt  resemblance — as  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us,  with  our  power  of  feeling  resem- 
blance, not  to  form — a  general  notion  of 
beauty  or  excellence;  or  rather,  we  have 
formed  progressively  various  general  notions 
of  various  spedes  and  degrees  of  beauty  and 
excellence;  and  these  general  notions  are 
readily  suggested  by  the  objects  which  agree 
with  them,  predsely  in  the  same  way  as  our 
other  general  notions,  such,  for  example,  as 
those  eacpressed  by  the  words,  flower,  bird, 
quadruped,  when  onoe  formed  in  the  mind 
are  afterwards  readily  suggested  by  any  new 
object  that  seems  referable  to  the  spedes  or 
genus. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  when  we  gaze 
on  a  beautiful  object,  that  certain  concep- 
tions of  former  delight  should  be  suggested ; 
for  these  rise  equaUy,  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions, in  our  trains  of  thought,  with  little 
livelinees  of  present  joy.  The  distinguish, 
ing  liveliness  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  as  it 
lives  before  us,  seems  to  me,  if  it  depend  on 
assodation,  to  be  absolutely  inexplic^e,  bul 
for  a  process,  which  we  considered  frilly, 
when  the  general  phenomena  of  suggestion 
were  under  our  review ;  the  process  which, 
when  the  images  of  a  tram  are  connected,  not. 
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the  object  tbafc  seems  to  imbody  it,  is  the 
beauty  which  we  truly  feel ;  and  if  the  ob- 
jects that  excite  it,  were  muformly  the  same 
in  all  mankind,  little  more  would  have  re- 
mained for  inquiry.  Bvt,  fiir  from  being  uni- 
Ibrm  in  its  causes  in  all  mankind,  the  emotion 
IS  not  uniform  in  a  single  individual,  -for  a 
single  year,  or  even,  in  the  rapid  changes  of 
fashion,  for  a  few  months  of  a  single  year. 
These  rapid^  changes,  at  once  so  universal 
and  so  capricious  m  their  influence,  led  us 
naturally  to  inquire,  whether  feshion,  in  all 
its  arbitrary  power,  and  other  circumstances 
of  casual  association,  peculiar  to  individual 
minds,  be  not  the  modifiers  only,  but  per- 
haps the  very  sources  of  all  those  emotions 
which  seem  to  vary  with  their  slightest  varie- 
ties. 

In  this  mquiry,  which,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstance  in  which  alone  it  is  in  our 
power  to  enter  on  it,  cannot  afford  absolute 
certainty  of  result,  but  only  such  a  result  as 
a  comparison  of  greater  and  less  probabili- 
ties affords,  we  were  led,  on  such  a  compari- 
son, to  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  sup- 
position, that  the  mind  has 'some  original 
tendencies  to  receive  impressions  of  beauty 
from  certain  objects,  rather  than  from  others, 
though  it  has,  without  all  question,  at  the 
same  time,  o^er  tendendes,  which  may  pro- 
duce feelings  inconsistent  with  the  pleasing 
emotion,  that  otherwise  would  have  attended 
the  contemplation  of  those  olijects,  or  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  constitute  the  pleasing 
emotion,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  ori- 
ginal tendency  to  feel  it — that  what  is  beauty, 
therefore,  at  one  period  of  life,  or  in  one  age 
or  count^,  even  in  cases  in  which  there  may 
have  been  an  original  tendency  to  feel  it, 
ma^  not  be  beauty  at  another  period  of  life, 
or  m  another  age  or  country,  m>m  the  mere 
difference  of  the  arbitrary  circumstances 
which  have  variously  modified  the  original 
tendency ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find 
circumstances  capable  of  modifying,  or  even 
reversing  other  spedes  of  emotions ;  this  dif- 
ference of  result  being,  not  of  itself,  a  proof 
of  the  unreality  of  all  original  distinctions  of 
this  sort,  more  than  the  prejudices  and  de- 
lusions of  mankind,  and  their  varying  desires, 
are  a  proof,  that  truth  and  error  are  them- 
selves indifferent,  and  all  thuigs  originally 
equally  desirable.  It  is  like  the  descent  of 
one  of  the  scales  of  a  balance,  firom  which 
alone  it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  weight  is  in  that  single  scale.  The 
descent  may  have  arisen  onlpr  horn  the  pre- 
ponderance of  a  greater  weight  over  a  less, 
when,  but  for  the  addition  of  some  new  sub- 
stance thrown  into  it,  the  sinking  scale 
would  have  arisen,  and  the  other  soue  have 
obeved  that  natural  tendency,  which,  of 
itself,  would  have  directed  its  motion  to  the 
earth. 

The  error  of  those  who  ascribe  to  the  sug- 


gestion of  mental  qualities,  the  whole  emo- 
tion of  beauty,  in  every  case,  corporeal  ir« 
well  as  mentu,  we  found  to  be  very  proba- 
bly occasioned,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  laws  on  which  suggestion  de- 
pends— analogous  objects  suggesting  analc 
gous  objects — and  corporeal  qualities  thus 
suggesting  the  very  striking  analogies  of 
mind,  in  the  same  way  as  these  mntaallj 
suggest  each  other— cmalogies  which  are 
pleasing  in  themselves,  and  may,  when  sug- 
gested, mingle  their  own  pleasure  with  the 
delightful  emotion  previously  exdted  by  the 
corporeal  otgect.  But  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  mental  quality  may,  in 
this  case,  be  the  effect,  or  the  mere  omcom- 
itant,  not  the  cause,  of  that  delightful  emo- 
tion, which  was  itself,  perhaps,  the  veiy  cir- 
cumstance that  led  us  to  dwell  on  the  exter- 
nal object  till  the  analogy  was  suggested ; 
and,  though  no  suggestion  of  this  niid  had 
taken  place,  the  object  mig^t  still  have  been 
fdt  by  us  as  beautifuL  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  forms  of  asso- 
dadon,  as  much  as  to  the  suggestions  <^  mere 
analogy.  These  may  coexist  with  the  emo- 
tion, and  may  add  to  it  their  own  mingled 
delight ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  proved 
to  be  essential  to  it  in  all  its  degrees.  On 
the  contrary,  in  many  cases,  it  may  be  only 
because  we  have  previously  felt  an  digect  to 
be  beautiful,  that  it  suggests  to  us  various  ob- 
jects of  former  similar  delights— the  deli|^t- 
ful  effect  Itself  when  produced,  being  the 
very  prindple  of  analogy  which  akme  may 
have  connected  the  one  object  with  tlie 
other. 

Assodation,  however,  whether  as  primari- 
ly giving  rise  to  the  emotion  of  beauty,  in 
certain  cases,  or  as  modifying  it  in  others,  is, 
without  all  doubt,  the  source  of  the  most  im- 
portant pleasure  of  this  kind  which  we  feeL 
But  how  does  this  assodation  act  ?  la  it,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  by  the  si^ggestion 
of  a  number  of  images  related  to  the 
object,  that  transfer  to  it,  as  it  were^  the 
emotions  which  originally  bdonged  to 
them? 

This  opinion,  though  supported  and  illus- 
trated  by  genius  of  a  very  high  order,  we 
found,  notwithstanding,  by  reflection  on  all 
which  we  feel  during  our  admiration  of  beau- 
ty, to  be  little  warranted  by  the  phenomena. 
Such  a  train  of  images  passing  through  the 
mind^  and  images  accompanied  Mrith  fively 
emotion,  could  scarcely  fau  to  be  remember- 
ed by  us ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  are  not  remem- 
bered by  us,  there  is  no  reason,  a  priori^  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  them.  Yet  we 
surely  fieel  the  charm  of  external  loveliness, 
without  any  oonsdousness  of  such  trains. 
The  veiy  moment  in  which  we  have  fixed 
our  eye  on  a  beautiful  countenance,  or  at 
least  with  an  interval  after  our  first  percep- 
tion so  short  as  to  be  absolutely  undistin* 
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r.     guided  by  us,  we  feel,  with  instant  delight, 
r     that  the  coimtenance  is  beautiful;  and  the 
»     more  beautiful  the  object,  the  more,  not  the 
^     less,  does  it  fix  the  mind,  as  if  absorbed  in 
F     the  direct  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of 
:     it ;  and  the  less,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  do 
2     we  wander  over  the  trains  of  images,  on 
K     which  the  very  feeling  of  beauty  is,  in  this 
theorjr,  said  to  depend. 
It  IS  not  a  number  of  images,  then,  which 
t     necessarily  arise  in  the  mind,  though  these 
r     may  arise,  and  when  they  arise,  may  increase 
the  pleasure  that  was  felt  before.     What  is 
r     suggested  in  the  instant  feeling  of  loveliness 
,     must  itself  be  an  instant  feeling  of  delight ; 
;     and  the  source  of  such  instant  delight,  we 
found  accoidmgly  in  the  common  laws  of 
suggestion,  that  have  been  already  so  fully 
considered  by  us.     The  perception  of  an  oh- 
ject  has  originally  coexisted  with  a  certain 
pleasure, — a  pleasure  which  may  perhaps 
have  frequently  recurred  together  with  the 
perception,  and  which  thus  forms  with  it  in 
the  mind  one  complex  feeling,  that  is  instant- 
ly recalled  by  the  mere  perception  of  the  ob- 
ject in  its  subsequent  recurrences.     With 
this  complex  state,  so  recalled,  other  acci- 
dental pleasures  may  afterwards  coexist  in 
like  manner,  and  form  a  more  complex  de- 
light ;  but  a  delight  which  is  still,  when  felt, 
one  momentary  state  of  mind,  and,  as  one 
state  of  mind,  capable  of  being  instantly  re- 
called by  the  perception  of  the  object,  as 
much  as  the  simpler  delight  in  the  earlier 
stage.     The  embellishing  influence  of  asso- 
ciation may  thus  be  progressive  in  various 
stages ;  because  new  accessions  of  pleasure 
are  continually  rendering  more  complex  the 
delight  that  is  afterwardk  to  be  suggested ; 
but  that  which  is  suggested  m  tiie  later 
stages,  though  the  result  of  a  progress,  is  it- 
self, in  each  subsequent  perception  of  the 
object  which  it  embellishes,  immediate.    We 
spread  the  charm  over  the   object,  with 
the  same  rapidity  with  wluch  we  spread 
over  it  the  colours  which  it  seems  to  beam 
on  us.  ^ 

Such  is  the  great  source  of  all  the  embel- 
lishments of  beauty,  when  association  oper- 
ates by  the  direct  suggestion  of  an  amount  of 
delight  associated  with  the  particular  object. 
But  though  our  estimate  of  degrees  of  beau- 
tjT,  if  wholly  dependent  on  associations  pe- 
culiar to  the  object,  might  seem  scarcely  ca- 
pable of  any  precision,  we  yet  form  our  es- 
timate with  a  precision  and  uniformity  which 
almost  resemble  the  exactness  of  our  mea- 
surements of  qualities,  that  do  not  depend  on 
any  aihitrary  and  ca])riciou8  principle.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  in  the  mind  some  scale, 
in  whatever  way  it  may  be  acquired,  by  which 
we  correct,  in  part  at  least,  these  accidental 
irregularities.  This  intellectual  scale  we 
found  to  be  the  result  of  the  comparisons 
which  a  cultivated  mind  is  continually  mak- 


ing ;  or  of  those  general  notions  of  resem- 
blance which  rise  to  us,  when  there  has  been 
no  intentional  comparison  of  object  with  ob- 
ject. We  observe,  not  merely  what  nves 
delight  to  ourselves,  but  what  gives  delight 
also  to  the  greater  number  of  &e  cultivated 
minds  around  us ;  and  what  might  be  capri- 
cious in  one  mind,  is  thus  tempered  by  the 
result  of  more  general  associations  in  the 
many.  As  we  form  various  notions  of 
brightness  from  many  varieties  of  light, — 
various  notions  of  magnitude  from  many 
forms  and  proportions,— various  notions  of 
pleasure  from  many  agreeable  feelings,— so 
do  we  form,  finom  the  contemplation  ^many 
objects  that  have  excited  certain  pleasing 
emotions  in  ourselves  and  others,  various  no- 
tions of  beauty,  which,  in  their  various  de- 
grees, are  suggested  by  the  new  objects  that 
are  similar  to  those  which  originally  induced 
them;  and  many  comparisons,  in  various  cir- 
cumstances, thus  gradually  rectifying  what 
might  have  seemed  capriciods,  if  the  compar- 
isons had  been  fewer,  we  learn  at  hst  to  at- 
tach certain  notions  of  beauty  to  certain  ob- 
jects, with  a  precision  which  otiierwise  we 
should  have  been  incapable  of  attaining. 
The  mind  becomes  rich  vrith  many  varieties 
of  the  general  feeling  of  beauty, — a  feeling 
that  vras  the  result  of  many  particular  images 
and  emotions  in  ourselves,  a^d  of  much  ob- 
servation of  the  similar  impressions  of  others ; 
but  which  is  itself  one  state  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pable, as  one  state  of  mind,  ofbemg  suggest- 
ed in  instant  sequence.  From  tiie  multi- 
tude of  former  pleasing  objects  tiiat  have  in- 
terested us,  we  have  formed,  in  consequence 
of  their  felt  resemblance — as  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us,  with  our  power  o^  feeling  resem- 
blance, not  to  form — a  general  notion  of 
beauty  or  excellence ;  or  rather,  we  have 
formed  progressively  various  general  notions 
of  various  species  and  degrees  of  beauty  and 
excellence;  and  these  general  notions  are 
readily  suggested  by  the  obrjects  which  agree 
with  uiem,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  our 
other  general  notions,  such,  for  example,  as 
those  expressed  by  the  words,  flower,  bird, 
quadruped,  when  onoe  formed  in  the  mind 
are  afterwards  readily  suggested  by  any  new 
object  tiiat  seems  referable  to  the  species  or 
genus. 

It  is  not  enoug^,  however,  when  we  gaze 
on  a  beautiful  object,  that  certain  concep- 
tions of  former  delight  should  be  suggested ; 
for  these  rise  equally,  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions, in  our  trains  of  tiiought,  with  little 
liveliness  of  present  joy.  llie  distinguish- 
ing liveliness  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  as  it 
h'ves  before  us,  seems  to  me,  if  it  depend  on 
association,  to  be  absolutely  inexplicable,  hut 
for  a  process,  which  we  considered  fully, 
when  the  general  phenomena  of  suggestion 
were  under  our  review ;  the  process  which, 
when  the  images  of  a  train  are  connected,  not. 
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with  aome  fofmer  eooeepCioii  only,  but  with 
a  real  olgect  of  peroapdon,  iBTcata  witli  illu- 
sive preaent  exiatenoe  the  whole  kindred  im- 
Bgea  of  the  harmoaiiiiig  group,  of  whidi  a 
pert,  and  an  important  pait^  la  truly  recog- 
nised as  existing. 

The  oountenanoe  on  whidi  we  gaae  reeaOa 
to  us  aome  compleK  leeling  of  heautf ,  that 
waa  previously  fonned ;  but,  while  it  recalls 
it,  it  exists  permanently  before  ua ;  and  im- 
bodying,  aa  it  were,  this  complex  visionary  de- 
light in  the  object  of  our  continued  percep- 
tion, we  give  a  rsality,  that  ia  in  the  object 
only,  to  the  shadowjr  whole,  of  which  the 
peiceptioii  of  the  obgect,  and  the  aaaodale 
Mings  of  suggestion,  are  harmonixiqg  porta ; 
and  the  imagea  of  teademesa  and  joy,  which, 
aa  mere  oonceptiona,  unimbodied  in  any  real 
otgect,  might  nave  passed  throufdi  the  mind 
in  its  train  of  reverie,  with  little  pleasure, 
thus  fixed,  aa  it  wer^  and  living  before  us 
in  the  external  lovelmeaa,  alfect  us  with  a 
delight  that  is  niore  than  mere  imagination, 
because  the  object  of  it  aeerns  to  be  aa  truly 
enating  without,  aa  any  other  permanent  ol^ 
ject  of  our  senaea, — a  delight  that  may  have 
resulted  from  many  former  pleaaurea,  but  that 
ia  Itself  one  oonoentreted  joy.  ^ 

In  all  our  inquiriea  on  thia  subject,  we 
have  bad  regard,  as  you  may  have  remaihed, 
to  many  feeungs  of  the  mind,  and  not  to  one 
aimple  qualitjr  of  objects  that  can  be  termed 
the  beautiful,  for  the  beautiful  exists  no- 
where, more  than  the  soft,  or  the  sweet,  or 
the  pleasing ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  bemiti- 
ful,  therefore,  if  it  have  any  accurate  mean- 
«  uig,  is  not  to  inquire  into  any  circumstance 
which  runs  through  a  multitude  of  our  emo- 
tiona,  but  merely  to  inquire  what  number  of 
our  agreeable  emotions  have  a  sufficient  sim- 
ilarity to  be  classed  together  under  one  gen- 
eral name. 

Beauty  is  not  any  thing  that  exista  in  ob- 
jects independently  of  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives them,  and  permMient  therefore^  as  the 
otijects  in  which  it  is  fiilselv  supposed  to  ex^ 
ist  It  is  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  varying, 
therefore,  like  all  our  other  emotiona,  ividi 
the  varying  tendencies  of  the  nund,  in  differ- 
ent  circumstances.  We  have  not  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  any  fixed  essence  which 
can  be  called  the  beautiful, — ri  MX^r— but 
into  the  nature  of  transient  feelinga,  excited 
by  objects  which  may  agree  in  no  respect, 
but  as  they  excite  emotions  in  some  degree 
similar.  What  we  term  the  emotion  of  beau- 
ty, is  not  one  feeling  of  our  mind,  but  many 
feelings,  that  have  a  certain  simikrity,  as 
greenness,  redness,  Uueness,  are  all  desig- 
nated by  the  general  name  colour.  There 
is  not  one  beraty,  more  than  there  is  one 
colour  or  one  form.  But  there  are  various 
b^uties;  that  is  to  say,  various  pleas- 
ing emotions,  that  have  a  certain  resem- 
blance, in  consequence  of  which  we  class 
them  together.      The  beautiful  existn  no 


more  in  ol^ectB,  than 
ist  m  uidividnals.  It  i^  in  txv^  a  apeoa 
or  genua,  a  mere  gencgal  tem,  eipieum 
of  aimilarity  in  varioos  pleasing  Map' 
Yet  even  tboae  writera,  wlio  wonhl  beas- 
tonished,  if  we  werf  to  itgud  them,  as  o- 
pable  of  any  fiuthin  the  uiiiTcraalapvlim. 
believe  this  univenal  beauty  a  ^Mrte  m, 
and  inouire,  vrhat  it  is  wliich  cuostilules  the 
beautiful,  very  much  in  the  aame  way  as  the 
acholastic  logicians  inquired  tato  the  resla- 
sence  of  the  univenaL 

By  aome,  accordingly,  beauty  is  said  id 
be  a  waving  line,  by  othera,  a  oombinationof 
oertam  pl^ical  qualities ;  by  others,  the 
mere  expreanon  of  qualities  of  mind,  and  bf 
fift]r  writers,  almoat  as  man  J  different  tfaia^^ 
as  if  beauty  were  any  things  in  itself  and  wen 
not  merely  ageneraJ  name  for  all  those plev- 
ing  emotions,  which  forms,  eoloora*  aooadsi 
motions,  and  intellectual  mod  moral  aspect! 
of  the  mind  producer-emotions  that  bare  a 
resemUanoei  indeed,  but  are  for  from  baqg 
the  same.  The^  are  similar,  only  as  all  tbt 
feelings  of  the  muid,  to  whidi  we  give  tk 
name  of  pleasure,  have  a  certain  similanif  » 
in  conaequence  of  which  we  give  tiwm  tjat 
common  name,  thom^  tiiere  is  nothing  whid) 
can  be  called  pleasure^  diadncC  firam  these 
separate  agreeuile  feelings. 

What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  P^■«>¥[ 
woidd  be  generally  counted  a  verjr  aing^ 
inquiry;  and  to  say  that  it  is  a  s^i^t,  or  » 
smell,  or  a  taste, — the  brilliant,  or  tae  sweet, 
or  the  apicT,  or  the  soft,  would  be counteda 
theory  still  more  singular  than  the  inqW 
which  led  to  it.  Yet  no  one  is  smpnsed 
when  we  inquire  what  it  ia  which  constitubn 
the  beautiful ;  and  we  are  scarcely  surprised 
at  the  attempts  of  those  who  would  penoade 
us,  that  all  our  emotions,  to  which  we  give 
that  name,  are  only  ooe^  or  a  few  of  these 
veij  emotiona. 

Various  forms,  eoburs,  sounds  are  beau- 
tiful ;  various  results  of  inteUectual  composi- 
tion are  beautiful ;  various  moral  afiecdona, 
when  ccmtempUited  by  the  mind,  are  attend- 
ed with  a  aimilar  feeling.  But  ive  are  not 
to  suppose,  because  there  may  be  a  consid- 
erable similari^  of  tiie  emotions  excited  by 
these  different  classes  of  objects,  that  an/ 
one  of  the  classes  comprehends  the  othersi 
more  than  colours  whidi  are  pleasing^  com- 
prehend pleaaing  odours,  or  tastes,  or  these 
respectively  ea(£  other.  A  drde  or  a  me- 
lody, a  song  or  a  theorem,  an  act  of  gratitude 
or  generoua  forbearance,  are  all  beautiful,  as 
greenness,  sweetness,  fragrance,  are  nleasing; 
and  the  pleasing  exists  as  truly  aa  me  i)eau- 
tiful,  and  is  as  nt  an  otgect  of  phiksophie 
investigation. 

After  these  remarits  on  beau^,  it  is  un 
necessary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  oppo- 
site emotion ;  the  same  observations,  as  to 
their  nature,  and  the  nrcumstances  that  pro- 
duce or  modify  them,  being  equally  applict- 
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bl«  to  bodu      As  oertaSn  tons,  oolmin, 
sounds*  modoos,  works  of  srt,  and  moral  af- 
ffectioiisy  are  contemplated  widi  delight;  the 
contemplation  of  certain  other  forms,  co- 
lours, somidsy  motions,  works  of  art,  and  af- 
fections of  our  moral  nature,  is  attended  with 
a  disagreeable  emotion.     I  have  already  re- 
mark^ that  for  this  opposite  emotion,  in 
its  full  extent,  we  haye  no  adequate  name ; 
deformity,  and  even  ugliness,  which  is  a  more 
general  word,  being  usually  applied  only  to 
external  things,  and  not  to  me  intellectual 
or  moral  oljiedB  of  our  thought ;  as  .we  ap- 
ply beauty  alike  to  all.     There  can  be  no 
doubt,    however,  that  the    same   analogy, 
which  connects  our  various  emotions  of  beau- 
ty, sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral,  exists 
equally  in    the  emotions  of  this  opposite 
class ;  and  that,  thoqgfa  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  ugly,  and  to  inquire 
into  what  constitutes  it,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  inquire  into  the  beautiful,  and 
its  supposed  constituents,  it  is  only  beonise 
beauty  is  the  more  attractive,  and  the  em- 
pire which  itself  possesses,  is  possessed,  in 
some  measure,  by  its  very  name. 

After  the  attention  which  we  have  paid 
to  the  emotions  that  are  usually  classed  to- 
gether mider  the  general  name  of  beauty, 
the  emotions,  to  the  consideration  of  whidi 
we  have  next  to  proceed,  are  those  which 
constitute  our  feelings  of  sublimity.  On 
these,  however,  it  wm  not  be  necessarv  to 
dwell  at  any  great  length,  since  you  will  be 
able,  of  yourselves,  to  apply  to  them  many 
of  the  remarks  that  were  suggested  by  the 
ronsideration  of  the  former  species  of  emo- 
tion. 

The  feeling  of  sublimity,  it  may  well  be 
nipposed,  does  not  arise  without  a  cause, 
more  than  our  feeling  of  beauty ;  but  the 
sublimity  which  we  feel,  like  the  beautv 
which  we  feel,  is  an  affection  of  our  mind, 
not  a  quality  of  any  thuig  extemaL  It  is  a 
feeling,  however,  which,  ISke  the  feeling  of 
beauty,  we  reflect  back  on  the  object  that 
excited  it,  as  if  it  truly  formed  a  part  of  the 
object ;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  merely 
the  uxiknown  cause  of  our  emotion, — as 
when  it  is  phikMophically  viewed, — ^the  ob- 
ject which  impresses  itself  on  our  mind,  and 
almost  on  our  senses,  as  sublime,  is  felt  bv 
ysy  as  our  own  imbodied  emotion,  mingle<t 
indeed,  with  other  qualities  that  are  mate- 
rial, but  diffused  in  tnem,  with  an  existence 
that  seems  mdependent  of  our  temporary 

feejiM. 

When  Drvden  said  of  one  of  our  most 

powerfid  and  most  deligfatful  passions,— 

"Hie  eMin  or  lore  en  Mfer  be  aaigiiM ; 
Titin  xwfMse,  tnitta  the  loro**  mind, 

P^  probably  was  not  aware  that  he  was  say 
^  what  WW  not  poetically  only,  but  philo- 


sophically  true,  though  in  a  sense  diflsrent 
from  that  whidi  he  meant  to  convey.  It  is 
not  the  capricious  passion  alonef  which  the 
lover  feds,  as  in  himself,  but  the  veiy  beauty 
that  is  felt  by  him  in  the  external  object, 
which  is  as  truly  an  emotion  of  his  own 
mind  as  the  passion  to  which  it  may  have 
given  rise.  Of  all  those  forms  on  which  we 
gaace  with  a  delight  that  is  never  weary,  be- 
cause the  pleasure  which  we  have  £elt,  as  re- 
flected by  us  to  the  ofcrject,  is  to  us  ahnost 
a  source  of  the  pleasure  which  we  fed  atUie 
moment,  or  are  about  to  fed,  what,  I  have 
asked,  would  the  loveliest  be,  but  for  the  eyes 
which  gaace  on  it,  and  whidi  give  it  all  its 
charms,  as  they  give  it  the  very  unity  that 
converts  it  mto  the  form  whidi  we  behold  ? 
A  multitude  of  separate  and  independent 
atoms, — ^we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  an- 
swer, — and  nothing  more.  In  like  manner, 
I  might  ask,  what,  but  for  the  mmd  which  is 
impressed  with  the  sublimity,  would  be  the 
predpioe,  the  cataract,  the  ocean,  the  whole 
svstem  of  wortds,  that  seem  at  once  to  fill 
the  immensity  of  space,  and  ^et  to  leave  on 
our  conception  an  infinity  which  even  worids 
without  number  could  not  fill  ?  To  theses 
too,  sublime  as  they  are  fdt  by  us  to  be,  it 
is  our  mind  ak>ne  whidi  gives  at  once  all  the 
unity  and  sublimity  whi<£  they  seem  to  us 
to  possess,  as  of  their  own  nature.  They 
are,  in  truth,  onlv  a  number  of  atoms,  that 
would  be  precisely  the  same  in  themselves, 
whether  existmg  near  to  each  other  or  at 
distuices  the  most  remote.  But  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  regard  them  merely  as  a 
number  of  atoms,  beomse  they  tiSect  us  with 
one  complex  emotion,  whidi  we  diffuse  over 
them  dL  When  predpice  hangs  over  prft- 
dpice,  and  we  shrmk  badt  upon  our  perilous 
height  as  we  strive  to  look  down  fiiom  the 
diff,  on  the  abyss  beneath,  in  which  we  rather 
hear  the  torrent  than  see  it,  with  our  shud- 
dering and  dazzled  eye,  we  have  one  vivid, 
though  complicated  feding,  which  fills  our 
whde  soul  $  and  the  whole  objects  existing 
separately  before  us  are  one  vast  and  terri^- 
ing  image  of  all  that  is  within  us.  hi  the 
hurricane  that  lays  waste  and  almost  annihi 
lates  whatever  it  meets,  there  is  to  our  con- 
ception something  more  than  the  mere  par- 
tides  <^  air  that  lonn  each  successive  blast. 
We  animate  it  with  our  own  feelings.  It  is 
not  a  cause  of  tenor  only,  it  is  terror  itself. 
It  seems  to  bear  about  with  it  that  awfol 
sublimity  of  which  we  are  consdous, — an 
emotion,  that  as  it  animates  our  corporeal 
frame  with  one  expansive  feeling,  seems  to 
give  a  sort  of  dreadful  unity  to  the  whde 
thunden  of  the  tempest,  or  rather  to  form 
one  mighty  being  of  the  whole  minute  ele- 
ments, that  when  they  rage,  impelling  and 
impelled,  in  the  tumultuous  atmomhere^ 
are  merd  V  congregated,  by  acddentd  vid- 
ntQr*  as  they  exist  equiUy  together  m  the 
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f^tlest  breeie»  or  in  the  itiUiiess  of  the  suin- 
oier  sky. 

That  subiiiiuty  should  be  reflected  to  the 
object  from  the  mmd  like  beauty,  is  not  won- 
derful, since,  in  truth,  what  we  term  beauty 
and  sublimity,  are  not  opposite,  but,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  are  merely  different 
parts  of  a  series  of  emotions.  I  hsTe  ahready, 
in  treating  of  beauty,  pointed  out  to  you  the 
error  into  which  uie  common  language  of 
philosophers  might  be  verv  apt  to  lead  you, 
— ^e  error  of  supposing  tiiat  beauty  is  one 
emotion,  merely  because  we  have  mvented 
that  generic  or  specific  name  which  compre- 
hends at  once  many  agreeable  emotions ;  that 
have  some  resemblance,  indeed,  as  being 
agnwable,  and  diffused,  as  it  were,  or  oon- 
oentnted  in  their  objects,  and  are  therefore 
daased  together,  but  still  are  far  firom  being 
the  same.  The  beavtiful,  conoeming  whidi 
philosophers  hsTe  been  at  so  much  pains  in 
their  inquiries,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
mode  in  whidi  they  conceive  it  to  eiist,  a 
■ort  of  real  essence, — a  univeml  u  parte 
ret,  which  has  retained  its  hokl  of  the  be- 
lief when  other  universals  of  this  kiiid,  not 
less  real,  had  been  sufaed  to  retsin  a  phoe 
only  in  the  insignificant  vocabukvy  of  scho- 
lasoc  logic. 

Our  emotions' of  beauty,  I  have  said,  are 
various ;  and,  as  they  gradually  rise,  firom 
otrject  to  oliject,  asort  of  r^pdar  progression 
may  be  traced  from  the  famtest  beauty  to 
the  vastest  sublimity.  These  extremes  may 
be  considered  as  muted  by  a  dass  of  inter- 
mediate feelings,  for  which  grandeur  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  suitaUe  term,  that  have  more 
of  beauty  or  more  of  sublimity,  according  to 
their  place  in  the  scale  of  emotion.  I  have 
retamed,  however,  the  common  twofold  di- 
vision of  beauty  and  sublimity,  not  as  think- 
ing that  there  may  not  be  intermediate  feel- 
ings, which  scarcely  admit  of  being  very  sui- 
u£ly  dsssed  under  either  of  these  names, 
but  because  the  same  general  reasoning  must 
be  applicable  to  all  these  states  of  mind, 
whatever  names,  or  number  of  names,  may 
be  given  to  the  varieties  that  fill  up  the  in- 
tervening space.  Indeed,  if  all  the  various 
emotions,  to  which,  in  their  olnects,  we  at- 
tach the  single  name  of  beautiral,  were  at- 
tentively considered,  we  might  find  reason  to 
form  of  this  single  order,  many  subdivisions, 
with  their  im>piopriate  terms ;  but  this  pred- 
aion  of  minute  nomenclature,  in  such  a  case, 
is  of  less  importance,  if  you  know  sufficient- 
ly the  general  fact  involved  in  it,  that  there 
is  not  one  beauty,  or  one  suUimitv,  but 
various  feelings,  to  which,  in  their  objects, 
we  give  the  name  of  beaut^r,  and  various  fed- 
ings,  to  which,  in  their  objects,  we  give  the 
name  of  sublimi^ ;  and  that  there  may  be 
intermediate  feeluigs,  which  differ  firom  these^ 
as  these  respectively  differ  firom  each  other. 
That  which  happens  in  innumerable  other 


cases,  has  happened  in  this  case ;  we  have  a 
series  of  many  fedings ;  we  have  invented 
the  names  tvbSmity  and  beaufy^  wfaidi  we 
have  attached  to  certain  parts  of  this  series ; 
and,  because  we  have  mvented  the  names, 
we  think  that  the  emotions  which  tfaey  de^ 
signate  are  more  opposed  to  each  other  thaa 
they  seemed  to  us  before.  One  feelii^  of 
beauty  diflen  from  another  feeing  of  beanty ; 
but  they  are  both  comprehended  m  the  same 
term,  and  we  forget  the  difference.  One 
feeling  of  sublimity  differs,  in  like  manner, 
from  snother  feding  of  sublimity  ;  but  they 
also  are  both  comprehended  in  one  term,  and 
thdr  difference  too  is  forgotten.  It  is  not 
Bcs  when  we  compare  one  emotion  of  beanty 
with  another  emotion  of  sublimity  ;  the  fed- 
ings are  dien  not  merely  different,  but  they 
are  e^^ressed  b  v  a  different  term ;  and  their 
OTposttion  is  thus  doubly  forced  imon  us. 
u  we  had  not  invented  any  terms  v^atever, 
we  should  have  seen,  as  it  were,  a  aeries  of 
emotions, all  shadowing  into  each  otherwitb 
differences  of  tint,  more  or  less  stroi^  and 
rapidly  distinguishable.  The  invention  of  the 
terms,  however,  is  like  the  intersection  of  the 
series,  at  certain  places,  with  a  few  well 
marked  lines.  The  shadowing  may  stiO,  in 
itsd(  be  equally  grsdod ;  but  we  think  of 
the  sections  only,  and  perceive  a  peculiar  re 
semblance  in  the  parts  comprdiended  in  each, 
as  we  think  that  we  perceive  a  peculiar  di- 
versity at  each  boundmg  line. 

To  be  convin<^  how  readily  the  feelings, 
contrssted  as  they  may  seem  at  last,  have 
flowed  into  eadi  other,  let  us  take  some  ex- 
ample.    Let  us  imagine  that  we  see  before 
us,  a  stream  gently  gliding  through  fidds, 
rich  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  over- 
shadowed at  times  by  the  foliage  that  huigs 
over  it  firom  bank  to  buik,  md  then  sudden, 
ly  sparkling  in  the  open  sunshine,  as  if  with 
a  still  brighter  current  than  before.     Let  us 
trace  it  till  it  widen  to  a  majestic  river,  of 
whidi  the  waters  are  the  boundary  of  two 
flourishing   empires,  conveying  abundance 
equally  to  each,  while  dty  succeeds  dty  on 
its  populous  shores,  slmost  vrith  the  same 
rapidity  as  grove  formerly  succeeded  grove. 
Let  us  next  behold  it,  losmg  itsdf  in  the  im- 
mensity  of  the  ocean,  whidi  seems  to  be  on- 
ly an  expansion  of  itsdf,  when  there  is  not 
an  olnect  to  be  seen  but  its  own  wild  am- 
plitude, between  the  banks  which  it  leaves, 
and  the  sun  that  is  setting,  as  if  in  another 
worid,  in  the  remote  horizon ; — ^bi  all  this 
coune,  firom  the  brook  which  we  leap  orer, 
if  it  meet  us  m  our  way,  to  that  boundlen 
waste  of  vraters,  in  which  the  power  of  man, 
that  leaves  some  vestige  of  his  existence  in 
eveiy  thing  dse,  is  not  able  to  leave  one  last, 
ing  mipression ;  whidi,  after  hia  fleeta  have 
passed  along  in  HH  their  pride,  is,  the  vexy 
moment  after,  as  if  they  nad  never  been, 
and  which  bean  or  dashes  those  navies  that 
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ore  contending  for  the  mastery  of  kingdoms, 
only  as  it  bears  or  dashes  the  foam  upon  its 
waves ;  if  we  were  to  trace  and  contemplate 
this  whole  continued  progress,  we  should  have 
a  series  of  emotions,  which  mig^t,  at  each 
moment,  be  similar  to  the  preceding  emo- 
tion, but  which  would  become,  at  ]ast,  so 
different  firom  our  eadiest  feelings,  that  we 
should  scarcely  think  of  them  as  feelings  of 
one  dass.  Tne  emotions  which  rose,  when 
we  regarded  the  narrow  stream,  would  be 
those  which  we  dass  as  emotions  of  beauty. 
The  emotions  which  rose,  when  We  consi- 
dered that  infinity  of  waters  in  which  it  was 
ultimately  lost,  would  be  of  the  kind  which 
we  denominate  sublimity ;  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  river,  while  it  was  still  distinguishable 
from  the  ocean,  to  which  it  was  proceeding, 
might  be  viewed  with  fedings  to  which  some 
other  name  or  names  might,  on  the  same 
principle  of  distinction,  be  given.  This  pro- 
gressive series  we  should  see  very  distiiictly 
ae  progressive,  if  we  had  not  invented  the 
two  general  terms ;  but  the  invention  of  the 
terms  certainly  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
these  feelings,  which  the  terms  are  employ- 
ed merely  to  signify. 

Inuunienble  other  examples, — from  in- 
creasing magnitude  of  dimensions,  or  increaft- 
jog  intensity  of  ouality, — might  be  selected, 
in  illustration  of  that  spedes  of  sublimity 
whidi  we  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  exter- 
nal things,  as  progreasivdy  rising  from  emd- 
tions  tmut  would  be  tenned  emotions  of 
beauty,  if  thev  were  considered  alone.  It  is 
unnecessaiy,  however,  to  repeat,  with  other 
examples,  what  is  sufficiently  evident,  with- 
out an^  other  illustration,  from  the  case  al- 
reac^  mstanoed. 

The  same  progressive  series  of  feelings, 
which  may  thus  be  traced  as  we  contemplate 
works  of  nature,  is  not  less  erident  in  the 
contemplation  of  works  of  human  art,  whe- 
ther that  art  have  been  employed  on  mate- 
rial things,  or  be  purdy  inteUectuaL  From 
the  cottage  to  the  cathedral ;  from  the  sim- 
plest balkd  air,  to  th^  harmony  of  a  choral 
anthem ;  from  a  pastcnal,  to  an  epic  poem 
or  a  tra^y ;  from  a  landscape  or  a  sculptur- 
^  Cupid,  to  a  Cartoon  or  the  Laocoon; 
from  a  single  experiment  in  chemistry,  to 
the  duddiOion  of  the  whole  system  of  che- 
mical affinities,  which  regulate  all  the 
changes  on  the  surfiice  of  our  globe ;  from 
a  simple  theorem,  to  the  Prindpia  of  New- 
ton : — In  all  these  caaesy  in  wnich  I  have 
merely  stated  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is 
sublime,  and  left  a  wide  space  between,  it  is 
easy  for  your  imagination  to  fill  up  the  in- 
terval ;  and  you  cannot  fill  up  this  interval 
without  perceiving  that,  merely  by  adding 
what  seemed  degree  after  degree,  you  arrive 
at  last  at  emotions  which  have  little  apparent 
resemblance  to  the  emotions  with  which  the 
^^^  bc^an.    It  is^  as  in  the  thermometric 


scale,  by  adding  one  portion  of  caloric  after 
another,  we  rise  at  last,  afUr  no  veiy  long 
progress,  from  the  cold  of  freezing,  to  the 
heat  at  which  water  boils ;  though  our  feel- 
ings, at  these  two  points,  are  as  different  as 
if  they  had  arisen  from  causes  that  had  no 
resemblance;  certainly  as  different  je  our 
emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 

In  the  moral  scene  the  progression  is 
equally  evident  By  adding  virtue  to  virtue, 
or  circumstance  to  circumstance,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  virtue,  we  rise  from  what  is 
merdy  beautiiul  to  what  is  sublime.  Let  • 
us  suppose^  for  example,  that,  in  the  fiunine 
of  an  army,  a  soldier  divides  his  scanty  aU 
lowanoe  with  one  of  his  comrades,  wnose 
hedth  is  sinking  under  the  privation.  We 
fed,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  action,  a 
pleasure,  which  is  that  of  mord  beauty.  In 
proportion  as  we  imagine  the  famine  of  long- 
er duration,  or  the  prospect  of  relief  less 
probable,  the  action  becomes  more  and  more 
morallv  grand  or  heroic  Let*  us  next  ima- 
gine toat  the  comrade  to  whose  relief  the 
soldier  makes  this  generous  sacrifice,  is  one 
whose  enmity  he  has  formeriy  experienced 
on  some  interesting  occasion,  and  the  action 
is  not  heroic  merdy,  it  ts  sublime.  There 
is  not  a  virtue,  even  of  the  most  tranquil  or 
gentle  sort,  which  we  may  not,  in  like  man- 
ner,  render  sublime,  by  varying  the  ciraun- 
stance  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  and  by  vary- 
iag  these  gradually,  we  pass  through  a  series 
of  emotions,  any  two  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  not  very  dissimilar ;  though  the 
extremes,  when  considered  witliout  the  parts 
of  the  series  which  connect  them,  may  scarce- 
ly have  even  the  slightest  similarity. 

When  I  speak  of  this  progression  of  our 
feelings,  by  which  emotion  after  emotion  may 
rise,  from  the  faintest  of  those  which  we  re- 
fer to  beauty  to  the  roost  overwhelming  of 
those  which  we  term  sublime,  I  am  far  from 
wishing  you  to  think  that  such  a  progress  is 
in  dl  cases  necessary  to  the  emotion ;  1 
dlude  to  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  sublimity  is  not,  by  its  nature  of  a 
class  of  fedings  essentidly  different  from 
beauty;  and  that  we  may,  therefore,  very 
readily  conceive  that  the  laws  which  we  have 
found  applicable  to  beauty  tnay  be  applicable 
to  it  also. 

So  fiir  is  it,  indeed,  from  beiuff  indispensa- 
ble  to  sublimity  that  beauty  should  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  same  circumstance,  in 
a  less  degree,  that,  in  manv  instances,  what 
is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  beautiful  becomes 
sublime,  by  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
which  could  excite  of  itself  that  delightful 
but  gentle  emotion.  A  slight  degree  of  bar- 
ren dreariness  in  any  country  through  which 
we  travel,  produces  only  feelings  that  are  dis- 
agreeable ;  a  wide  extent  of  desolation,  when 
the  eye  can  see  no  verdure  as  far  as  it  can 
reachf  but  only  rocks  that  rise  at  irregular  in- 
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temili»  throiipli  the  wmdj  wnte,  has  •  lorti  the  eiron  and  suppoaed  aiyilefiei^  m  tk 
of  Mvage  flubhraity,  which  we  almost  delight  |  theoiy  of  sablimity,  as  it  has  led  to  naiv 
to  contemplate.  In  the  moral  world,  thej  enon  in  the  theory  of  bewity.  SiAAakj 
audacity  of  guilt  eannot  seem  beautiful  to  us  is  not  one  emotion,  but  vwious  cmotan, 
m  any  of  its  degrees ;  but  it  may  excite  in  |  that  have  a  certain  resemblance,— Che  tA- 
us,  when  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  atrocity,  lime  in  itself  is  nothing ;  or,  at  least,  it  is 
that  species  of  emotion  which  we  are  now  only  a  mere  name,  indieatiTe  of  our  Mi^ 


considering.  Who  is  there  who  can  love 
Medea  as  she  is  represented  to  us  in  the  an< 
•ient  stoiy?  But  to  whom  is  she  not  sub- 
lime? It  is  not  in  Marius  that  we  would 
look  for  a  modd  of  moral  beauty;  but  what 
form  is  there  which  the  painter  would  feel 
more  internal  sublimity  in  designing,  than 
that  bloodthirsty  chief,  sitting  amid  the  rains 
of  Carthage,  when,  as  a  Rooum  poet,  ly 
a  bold  rhetorical  figure,  lays,  of  the  me- 
morable scene,  and  the  memorable  outcast 
whom  it  sheltered,  each  was  to  the  other  a 
consolation,  and  equally  afflicted  and  over- 
whebned  together,  they  forgave  the  gods?— 

Non  nw  fkYon 
NiimlBte,  lagtntt  8up«uiii  protoetin  ab  lit, 
Vlrftnu,  eC Jtoium ruptaiti  penkre fkto 
SufflciauL    Idempdi«odelatii>iniqtto, 
HcMtiiein  In  teirara,  Taeuitque  mnpUbut  act 

An  old  French  opera,  of  which  D'Alembert 
Bpeaks,  on  the  horrible  storv  of  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  that  story  on  which,  as  on  other 
horrible  stories  of  the  kind,  the  ancients 
were  so  strangely  fond  of  dwelling,  in  prefer- 
ence, and  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
interesting  pathos,  concludes  after  the  ban- 
quet, with  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  cm  the 
contriver  of  the  dreadful  feast ;  and  amidst 
the  bolts  that  are  fidling  around  him  on  eve- 
ry side,  Atzeus  cries  out,  as  if  exulting, 
"  Thunder,  ye  poweriess  gods,  I  am  aveng- 
ed. |'  To  lessen  that  triumphant  revenge, 
which  is  so  sublime  in  this  case,  would  be, 
not  to  produce  an  emotion  of  beauty,  but 
to  produce  that  disgust  and  contempt  which 
we  feel  for  petty  malice.  I  need  not  allude 
to  the  multitude  of  other  cases,  to  which  the 
same  remark  would  be  equally  applicable. 

Whether,  then,  the  emotion  be,  or  be 
not,  of  a  kind  which  may  be  graduaUy,  by 
the  omission  of  some  circumstance,  or  the 
diminution  of  the  vivid  feeling  itself,  lessen- 
ed  down  to  that  emotion  which  we  'ascribe 
to  mere  beauty,  it  is  not  the  less  sublime  if 
it  truly  involves  that  species  of  vivid  feeling, 
which  we  distinguish,  with  sufficient  readi- 
ness, from  the  ffentle  delight  of  b^ty,  as 
we  distinguish  the  sensation  of  a  bum  from 
that  of  gentle  warmth,  without  being  able  to 
stete  in  words,  in  what  circumstance  or  cir- 
cumstances the  difference  of  the  feelings 
consists.  It  is  the  vain  attempt  to  define 
what  cannot  be  defined  that  has  led  to  all 
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of  the  resemUance  of  ( 
our  mind,  exdted  by  objects,  material  or 
mental,  that  agree  pczhapa  in  no  other  dr- 
cumstsnce  but  in  that  analogous  imdefinabk 
emotion  which  they  excite.  Whatever  is 
vast  in  the  material  worid,  iHiatever  is  sa- 
premely  comprehensive  in  inteQect,  whac 
ever  in  morals  implies  virtuous  affections  or 
passions  &r  beyond  the  ordmaiy  lev^  of  ho. 
manity,  or  even  guilt,  that  is  emioUed,  is 
some  measure,  by  die  feaikaanesa  of  its 
daring,  or  the  au^gmtode  of  the  ends  to 
whidi  it  has  had  the  boUneas  to  i^iire— 
these^  and  various  other  objects,  in  noind  SB) 
matter,  produce  certain  vivid  fieelii^B,  wfaid 
are  so  simihff  as  to  be  Hasoed  together;  and, 
if  we  speak  of  sublimity  merely  in  lefercnce 
to  the  various  objects  whidi  excite  the» 
analogous  fedin|^  so  as  to  make  tiie  ennme^ 
ration  of  the  objects  a  sort  of  definition  of 
the  species  of  emotion  itseli;  there  can  be 
no  risk  of  mistake^  more  than  in  ami^  tint 
sweetness  is  a  word  expressive  of  those  sen- 
sations, which  sugar,  honey,  and  vnriov 
other  substances  that  might  be  nameci,  ex- 
cite. But,  if  we  attempt  to  define  sweet- 
ness itself  as  a  sensation,  or  sobUmity  itself 
as  an  emotion,  we  either  state  what  is  ab. 
solutely  nugatory,  or  what  is  still  more  pro 
bably  fiJse  in  its  general  extent,  however 
partially  true ;  because  our  attention,  in  iwr 
definition,  will  be  given  to  some  particalar 
emotions  of  the  dMs,  not  to  any  thing  com- 
mon to  the  ckss,  since  there  is  truly  no  com- 
mon drcumstance,  which  words  can  ade- 
quately express.  Hence  it  happois,  that  by 
this  singling  out  of  particular  objects,  we 
have  many  theories  of  sublimitv,  as  we  have 
of  beauty;  all  of  them  founded  on  €he  sop- 
position  of  an  universal  sublimity  a  pttrie  ni, 
as  the  theories  of  beauty  were  founded  on  a 
universal  beauty  a  parte  rm,  SuMimity, 
says  one  writer,  is  the  terrible ;  according  to 
another  writer,  it  is  magnitude  or  amplitude, 
whidi  is  essential  to  the  emotion ;  aocofding 
to  another,  it  is  migh^  force  or  power;  ac- 
cording to  another,  it  is  the  mere  suggestion 
of  images  of  feelinp  direcdy  connected  with 
that  elevation  in  place^  which  has  given  sub- 
limity its  name;  aecordinff  to  another,  it 
arises  from  a  wider  range  of  associations,  all, 
however,  centring  m  some  prior  afieeCions  of 
the  mind  as  their  direct  source.  It  is  very 
true  that  terror,  vastness  of  size,  extraordi- 
nary  force,  high  elevation,  and  various  asso- 
ciate images,  do  produce  feelings  of  sublimi- 
ty;  but  it  is  not  equally  true  that  anv  one 
of  these  feelings  is  itself  ail  the  other  feel 
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nigfli      Gteat  elevatkioy  for  exunple,  naj 
excite  m  me  the  emotion  to  whidi  it  has 
^ren  the  distinctiTe  name,  and  it  is  even 
pcMsible  that  many  great  Tirtaes  may,  by  a 
sort  of  poetic  analogy,  suggest  the  notion  of 
local  elevation,  as  snow  sumsts  the  notion 
of  spotless  mnooence,  or  the  shadow  that 
follows  wnj  brilliant  object,  the  notion  of 
envy  poisiung  merit.     But  even  though,  in 
thinlring  of  bermc  virtue,  the  analogy  of  lo- 
cal elevation  were  excited,  which  it  surely 
IS  only  in  very  rare  cases,  this  would  be  no 
nsason  for  believing  that  the  hoioic  virtue 
itself  is  inci^Mble  of  excitiiu^  emotion,  till  it 
have  previously  suggested  height,  and  the 
feelings  associated  with  height.     It  is  the 
same  with  magnitude  or  power;   they  are 
causes  of  sublime  feelmgs,  not  causes  of  the 
sublime,  which  has  no  real  existence,  nor  of 
those  other  sublime  feelings  which  have  no 
direct  relation    to    magnitude   or   power. 
Power  itself  for  ezan^»Ie,  is  notmi^itude; 
nor  magpitttde  power.     The  contemplation 
of  eternity  or  iimnity  of  space,  is  instantly, 
and  of  itself,  as  a  mere  object  of  thou^t, 
productive  oi  this  emotion,  without  any  re- 
gard to  my  power  of  conceiving  infinity, 
which  may,  indeed^  be  a  subsequent  cause 
iff  astonishment,  but  which  certainly  does 
not  precede  the  emotion  as  its  cause.     In 
like  manner,  any  great  energ]^  of  mind,  either 
in  acting  or  heino^,  thoi^^h  it  may  suggest, 
by  analogy,  magnitude,  as  it  may  suggtit 
many  other  analogies,  does  not  depend,  for 
the  emotion  whioi  it  excites,  on  the  previ- 
ous suggestion  of  the  analogous  amplitude  of 
size.     The  two  primary  errors,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  in  all  these  various  theories, 
which  may  be  considered  as  confutations  of 
each  other,  consist  in  supposing,  first,  that 
sublimity  is  one,^ — the  sublime,  to  use  the 
language  of  theory,---which,  therefore,  as 
suggested  by  one  object,  may  be  precisely 
the  same  vrith  the  emotion  suggested  l^ 
other  objects ;  and,  secondly,  the  bdief  that 
because  certain  objects  have  an  analogy,  so 
as  to  be  capable,  by  the  mere  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, of  suggesting  eadi  other,  they  there- 
fore do  uniformly  suggest  each  other,  and 
excite  emotion  only  in  this  way ;— that  be- 
cause any  generous  sacrifice,   for  instance, 
may  suggest  the  notion  of  magnitude  or  ele- 
vation in  place, — ^which,  if  it  sittgests  them  at 
all,  it  suggests  only  rarely, — it  therefore  must 
at  all  times  suggest  them,  as  if  it  were  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  to  see  an  object, 
without  thinking  of  any  analogous  object, — 
to  look  on  snow  without  thinkine  of  inno- 
cence, or  on  a  shadow,  without  tniuking  of 
envy. 

I  trust,  after  the  remarics  already  made, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  any 
aignments  in  confutation  of  the  error  as  to 
one  universal  sublime ;  an  eiror  of  precisely 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  woukl  oontena 


t^Mt,  beense  the  fragraiic«of  a  vfolety  aiid 
the  simplicity  of  a  comprenensive  theorem, 
are  both  pleasing,  the  theorem  comprehends 
the  firagrsnce,  or  the  fragrance  the  mitfhe- 
demonstration.  As  there  are  many 
pleasures  excited  by  mauT  objects,  but  not 
the  pleasing ;  many  emotions  of  beauty  ex- 
cited by  many  objects,  but  not  the  beauti- 
ful; so  are  there  many  emotions  of  sub- 
limity excited  by  many  objects,  but  not  the 
sublune.  The  emotk>n  which  I  feel,  when 
1  think  of  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  that,  how- 
ever indefinitel)r  multiplied  are  as  nothing  to 
the  ages  that  srill  remain, — that  whidi  I  feel, 
when  I  think  of  a  night  of  tempest  on  the 
ocean,  when  no  li^t  is  to  be  seen,  but  the 
flash  of  guns  of  distress  from  some  half- 
wrecked  vessel;  or  the  still  more  dreadful 
light  from  the  clouds  above,  that  gleams  on- 
ly to  show  the  billows  bursting  over  their 
prey,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  shriek 
that  rises  loudest,  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  is  lost  at  last  and  for  ever,  in  one  continu- 
ed  howl  and  dashing  of  the  storm  and  the 
surge, — these  feelings,  though  both  classed 
as  sublime,  and  having  some  resemblance, 
which  leads  to  this  classification,  are  ^et,  in 
their  most  important  respects,  very  different 
from  each  other ;  and  how  different  are  they 
both  from  the  emotion  with  which  I  regard 
M>me  moral  sublimity, — ^the  memorable  ac- 
tion of  Arria,  when  she  presented  the  dagger 
to  her  lord,  or  the  more  tranquil  happiness 
of  the  elder  Poetus,  when,  on  being  ordered 
by  the  tyrant  to  death,  as  in  the  accustomed 
ntes  of  some  grateful  sacrifice,  he  sprinkled 
his  blood  as  a  libation  to  Jove  the  deliverer  t 
It  is  in  the  moral  conduct  of  our  fellow-men 
that  the  species  of  sublimity  is  to  be  found, 
which  we  most  gladly  recognise  aa  the  cha- 
racter of  that  glorious  nature  which  we  have 
received  from  God,r— a  character  which 
makes  us  more  erect  in  mind  than  we  are  in 
stature,  and  enables  us,  not  to  gaze  on  the 
heavens  merely,  but  to  lift  to  them  our  very 
wishes,  and  to  imitate  in  some  fiiint  d^;ree, 
and  to  admire  at  least,  where  we  cannot  imi. 
tate,  the  gracious  perfection  that  dwells  there. 
It  is  to  mind,  therefore,  that  we  turn,  even 
from  the  sublimest  wonders  of  magnificence, 
which  the  material  universe  exhibits. 

Look  then  abroad  tfanra^  Nature,  to  thexanga 
Of  plaoeta,  suns,  and  adamantiDe  roheres, 
"  •   •    "^  -^    voUi 


Tby  ftronff  eoBontkm,  as  when  Brutus  iom 
ReAdgeot  fiom  die  stroke  of  Caesai's  Ate, 
Amid  the  oowd  of  patriots !— and  his  arm 
Alfllt  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  Guilt  tartDga  down  the  thunder,  calTd  aloud 
On  TuUy's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  Ikthar  of  his  country,  hail ! 
For  k>  I  the  tyrant  prostxate  in  ine  dust^ 
And  Rome  again  is  fkee.* 
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Yet,  though  mind  exhibiU  the  sublimities 
on  wfaieh  we  love  most  to  dwell,  we  roust 
not  on  that  aooount,  suppose^  that  material 
objects  are  incapable  of  ezdtiiig  anj  kindred 
feeling ;  that,  but  for  the  accident  of  some 
mental  association,  the  immensi^  of  space 
would  be  considered  by  us  with  rae  same  in- 
diiferenoe  as  a  single  atom;  or  the  vrhole 
tempest  of  surges,  in  the  seemingly  bound- 
less world  of  waters,  widi  as  littie  emotion 
as  the  shsllow  pool  that  may  dianoe  to  be 
dimpling  before  our  eyes. 

The  remarks  which  I  made  on  beauty 
mijrfit,  however,  of  themselves,  have  been 
sufficient  to  save  you  from  this  mistake; 
and,  indeed,  after  those  remarks,  it  was  per- 
haps superfluous  in  me  to  repeat,  in  the  case 
of  sublimity,  any  part  of  the  argument  which 
I  employed  on  the  former  occasion.  The 
further  applications  of  it,  which  I  have  not 
made,  you  can  liave  no  difficulty  in  making 
for  yourselves. 


LECTURE  LVIIl. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  NOT  HBCtMUOLt 
INVOLVING  ANY  MOEAL  FEEUNG. — AB- 
TEOSPECT  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  EMO- 
TIONS OF  BEAUTY  AND  SUBLIMITY.— 4.  LU- 
DICEOU8NES8,  THE  0FF08ETB  OF  SUBLIMI- 
TY  SOURCES       OF       THE      LUDICEOU8. — 

UOBBES*  THEORY  ERRONEOUS. — ^LUDICROUS- 
NES8  ARISES  FROM  UNEXPECTED  CONORUI- 
TIBS  OR  INCONGRUrriES  IN  LANGUAGE,  IN 
THOUGHT,  OR  IN  OBJECTS  OF  PERCEFnON. — 
BXCBFTION8. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  remarks  which  I 
had  made  on  the  varieties  of  the  emotion  of 
beauty,  it  was  not  necessanr  for  me  to- dwell 
at  so  much  length  on  the  kindred  emotions 
of  sublimity,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  I 
proceeded  m  my  last  lecture ;  the  principal 
inquiries  whidi  had  engaged  us,  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  beautv,  bein^  onlv  another 
form  of  inquiries  which  wo  might  have  pur- 
sued, indeed,  in  like  manner,  in  the  case  of 
sublimity,  but  which  it  would  have  been  te- 
dious and  profitless  to  repeat 

Opposed  as  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
usually  are,  by  a  sort  of  antithetic  arrange- 
ment, in  our  works  of  rjietoric,  or  of  the 
philosophy  of  taste,  they  are  for  from  being 
essentially  distinct,  but,  at  least  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  shadow  into  each  other; 
the  sublime,  in  these  cases,  being  only  one 
portion  of  a  series  of  feelings,  of  whicn  the 
beautiful,  as  it  has  been  termed,  isiJso  a  part 
The  emotions  of  sublimity  majr,  indeed,  be 
excited  by  objects  which  no  dimmution  of  the 
attendant  circumstances,  or  of  intensity  of 
quality,  could  render  beautiful ;  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  when  thus  diminished*  are 


di^fusting  or  ridiculotts,  rather  tiian  agreea- 
ble. Yet,  though  there  are,  anqnestionablr, 
cases  of  this  sort;  as  when  gmlt  beeomei 
sublime  by  the  very  atrocity  with  whidi  it 
dares  and  executes  what  other  boaoois  might 
shudder  even  to  conceive,  or  the  mean  wreti^ 
edness  of  some  sterile  waste  aoqnirea  a  kind 
of  dignity  from  extent  of  that  very  deaolstiaa. 
which,  in  a  less  degree,  made  it  meanly  wretch- 
ed, the  greater  number  of  cases  are,  as  *jn- 
questionably,  of  a  different  sort ;  m  whack, 
by  gradual  increase,  or  diminution  ci  qualities 
or  altention  of  the  attendant  circumstances. 
the  emotion  is  progressively  varied,  tiD,  br 
change  after  diange,  what  was  merely  benU- 
ful,  becomes  grand,  and  ultimately  sufaiiBc; 
the  extremes  seeming,  perfaspa,  to  have  no 
resemblance,  but  this  very  difTerenee  of  thp 
extremes  resulting  only  from  the  nmnber  cl 
successive  feelings  in  the  \oag  scale  of  emo- 
tk>n,  m  each  sequence  of  which,  oompared 
with  the  feelings  immedialdy  preceding^  there 
may  have  been  a  shadowing  of  the  closest  rp> 
semblance.  How  very  natural  a  process  tli^ 
is,  I  showed  vou,  by  exam|>les  of  progreiiMic 
beauty,  grsndeur,  and  sublimity,  in  difeem 
aspects,  both  of  matter  and  of  mind. 

Since  beauty,  then,  by  a  gradual  diange  of 
circumstances,  can  thus  rise  into  sublimity,  h 
is  not  wonderful  that  phenomena,  wfaidi  wk 
parts  of  a  series,  should  be,  in  many  impor. 
tant  respects,  analogous ;  so  that  prt^perties 
or  relations,  which  are  found  to  belong  to  one 

C'm  of  the  series,  should  be  found  to  be- 
also  to  the  other ;  that,  for  example,  a« 
we  diffuse,  unconsctously,  our  deUghtHal  feel- 
ing of  beauty,  in  the  object  whidi  excites  it, 
we  should  diffuse,  in  like  manner,  our  feel- 
ings of  sublimity  in  the  objects  which  we 
term  sublime,  and  imagine  some  awfiil  ma- 
jesty to  hang  around  them,  even  when  there 
is  no  eye  to  behold  them,  and  consequently 
no  heart  to  be  impressed  with  dieir  over- 
whelming presence.     The  tendency  whirh 
this  continued  incorporation  of  our  fedii^  in 
those  sublime  objects  on  whidi  we  gaze,  or 
of  whidi  we  think,  produces,  to  the  beliei 
of  a  pennanent  sublimity  m  objects,   may 
very  naturally  be  supposed  to  flow  into  tb^ 
illusion,    which  imagines   the  existence  of 
something  that,  independenUy  of  our  feelings, 
is  common   to  all  the  obiects  which  thiK 
powerfully  impress  us,  and  which  may  6i  it- 
self be  termed  the  sublime ;  as  sometfainf^ 
common  to  all  beautiful  objects,  independent- 
ly of  our  feeling  of  their  beauty,  was,  in  like 
manner,  imagined  and  termed  the  beanb- 
fiiL     It  was  necessary  for    me,  dwrefore, 
to  expose  the  fallacy  of  these  last  lingering 
universal  essences  of  the  schools,  and  to 
show,  that,  as  we  have  not  one  emotion  of 
beau^,  but  a  multitude  of  emotions,  which, 
from  their  analogy,  are  comprehended  under 
that  one  general  term,  so  we  have  not  one 
feeling  of  sublimity,  but  various  analogous 
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feelingBy  mnuog  from  various  objects  that 
agree  perhaps  in  no  ciraiiDstaiice»  but  that  ol 
the  analofotts  emotioiis  which  they  excite. 
Of  feeliags  which  are  not  the  aaoM,  then, 
in  erery  respect»  it  oaxmot  suiprise  us»  that 
we  should  not  always  fin<l  on  analysis  the 
elements  to  be  the  same.  Beauty,  as  we 
Have  seen,  is  an  emotion  of  vivid  delight  re- 
fened  to  the  obiect  which  eadtes  it  i  ud 
sublimity,  as  we  have  also  seen,  in  tracing  the 
progressive  emotion  throjogfa  giadunl  changes 
of  circumstances,  is  often  oidy  this  very  beau- 
ty, united  with  a  (eeling  of  vague  indefina- 
ble grandeur  in  its  olgecty  and  a  consequent 
impression  of  deUghtful  Jwtonishment»  in- 
termediate between  mere  admiiation  and 
awe.  Inrelation  to  mofal  actions,  it  is  often 
a  combination  of  the  pleasing  emotion  of 
beauty,  with  admiriiig  astODiahment  and  love, 
or  reapectful  reverence.  In  maar  cases, 
however,  there  is  no  vivid  delisht  of  beauty 
intermingled  in  the  compound  leeling^  but 
only  astimishmentt  and  a  certain  vague  im- 
pression of  unmeasurable  greatness  or  power, 
which  is  more  akin  to  terror,  than  to  any 
emotion  which  can  be  said  to  be  positively 
pleasurable.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  images  of  terror  con- 
tribute the  chief  elements  of  the  emotion, — 
images,  however,  not  of  terror  in  that  diNct 
form  in  which  it  assails  us,  when  daimr  is 
dose  and  imminent,  but  of  terror  softened 
either  l^  distance  as  long  past,  or  b^  mixed 
feelings  of  security,  that  fluctuate  with  it  in 
rapid  alternation,  when  the  danger  is  only 
contingently  or  remotely  possible.  Differ- 
ent as  the  elements  may  be  in  many  cases, 
and  diffiarent  as  the  resulting  emotions  may 
also  be»  the  different  results  of  the  different 
elementa  may  yet,  as  complex  feelings,  be 
sufficientiy  anali^gous  to  be  dassed  under  one 
rank  of  emotions  $  though,  in  (pving  one  com- 
mon name  to  the  whole,  vre  must  always 
be  aware,  that  it  is  only  a  certain  analogy  of 
the  feelings  which  we  mean  to  express,  and 
not  one  common  quality  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  the  same  in  all ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  sublime,  therefore,  which  we 
we  phik^sophicBlly  to  seek,  but  the  sublimi- 
ties, if  I  may  venture  so  to  term  them  $  the 
various  otgects  which,  in  various  circumstan- 
ces, excite  emotions,  that,  in  all  their  diversi- 
ty, are  yet  of  sudi  resembUnce,  as  to  admit 
of  being  dassed  together  under  one  common 
appdlation. 

The  spades  of  emotion  to  which  I  am  next 
to  direct  your  attention,  is  that  which,  in  the 
common  realism  of  the  language  of  philoso- 
phers, is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  ludi- 
^  crou8,-.4m  emotion  of  light  mirth,  which  may 
be  considered  as  opposite  to  that  of  sublimity, 
though  not  opposite  in  the  strict  sense  m 
Jjjjidi  beauty  and  ugliness  are  oi)posed. 
Tberp  ire,  indeed,  some  feelings  of  this  kind. 


which  may  be  said  to  arise  (rora  oualitiea  that 
are  truly  the  reverse  of  those  on  wmch  sublim- 
ity depends,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  thec^ 
position  is  as  complete  as  that  of  ushnesa  and 
beauty.  In  the  composition  of  woks  of  fancy, 
for  example,  a  mere  excess  or  diminution 
of  the  very  circumstances'  which  renders  a 
thought  sublime,  pioduoes  either  bombast  or 
uianity,  and  a  consequent  emotion  of  ridicule 
or  gay  contempt ;  as  in  the  human  counte- 
nanoe,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  any  beau- 
tiful feature  may  convert  into  deformirjr  what 
was  beauty  before,  apd  produce  a  correspon- 
ding change  in  our  emotions.  In  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  disproportion,  when  the  mu 
blime  is  intended,  but  when  the  images,  firom 
the  inabilitv  of  the  authcMr  to  produce  and  cUs- 
tinguish  sitfiliinitv,  are  either  overstrained  or 
mean,  consists  what  has  been  termed  batkoM, 
as  rhetorically  opposed  to  those  peculiar  emo- 
tions, to  which,  indeed,  the  very  etvmok^ 
of  the  term  marks  the  (opposition  that  nas  been 
felt. 

Of  the  ludicrousness  whidi  arises  from 
this  qpedes  of  actual  opposition  of  the  mean 
or  bombastic  fiuides  or  the  writer  to  the  su- 
blimitv  which  he  wished  to  produce,  it  would* 
indeed,  scarcdy  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
after  the  remanEs  that  have  been  made  on 
sublimity  itself,  any  more  than  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dwell  on  illustrations  of  ugliness 
after  a  full  discussion  of  the  opposite  emo> 
tions  of  beauty.  But  the  gay  mirthful  feel- 
ing is  not  always  of  this  kind.  The  same 
species  of  emotion,  or  an  emotion  very  near- 
ly similar,  may  be  felt  where  there  is  no  ac 
comnanyingbelief  of  imperfection,  and  where, 
on  tne  contrarjTy  as  in  the  spri^ti^  sallies  of 
wit,  a  very  hi^  admiration  is  mixed  with 
our  feeling  of  what  is  kiighable, — an  admi- 
ration which  is  much  more  than  mere  aston- 
ishment, and  which,  for  the  moment,  tiunigh 
only  for  tiM  moment,  is  perhaps  as  great  as 
that,  which,  in  our  horn  of  reflection,  we  five 
to  the  highest  eflbrts  of  meditative  gewus. 
It  will  therefore  deserve  a  little  fuller  oonsi- 
deration,  what  the  nature  of  tha  emotion  is, 
or  rather  to  state,  what  is  moie  within  the 
power  of  phikaophy,  what  are  the  droara- 
stances  in  which  the  emotion  arises. 

Before  entering  on  the  minuter  inquiry, 
however,  I  m^  remark,  in  tha  first  phiee, 
that  every  theory  whidi  would  make  oar  feeU 
inga  of  this  kind  to  depend  on  some  modi- 
fication cimen  pride  m  a  comparison  of  our. 
adves  and  others  to  our  advantage,  and  to 
the  disparagement,  therefore,  of  tibe  person 
supposed  to  be  compared  with  ua,  is  founded 
on  a  fiilse  and  very  limited  view  of  the  phe- 
nomena; since  the  feeling  is  as  strong,  when 
there  is  the  highest  adnuration  of  the  wit  el 
the  speaker,  and,  eonsequendy,  where  aagr 
comparison,  like  that  whidi  ia  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  emotion, 
would  be  to  our  disadvantage.  It  is  in  \'aim 
2B 
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for  example,  that  Hobbea  defines  laughter  to 
be  <*  a  sudden  glory,  arising  finom  a  sudden 
conception  of  some  eminencyin  ourselves,  by 
comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or 
willi  our  own  formerly;**   for  we  laugh  as 
re«dily  at  some  brilliant  conception  of  wit, 
where  there  are  no  infirmities  of  other^  dis- 
played, as  where  they  are  displayed  ih  any 
awkward  blunder.     We  often  laup[h,  tbo,  as 
this  very  definition  indeed  asserts,  in  thinking 
of  our  own  mistakes  of  this  sort,  when-  we 
surely  cannot  feel  any  great  glory,  nor  any 
eminence  in  ourselves,  more  than  if  we  had 
never  been  guilty  of  the  mistake ;  the  effect 
of  our  discovery  of  our  mistake  being  merely 
td  raise  us  to  that  level  of  ordinary  excellence 
at  which  we  imagined  ourselves  before ;  not 
to  ruse  us  in  the  slightest  degree  above  it. 
If  the  theory  of  Hobb^,  or  any  theory,  which 
converts  our  mere  feeling  of  ludicrousness  in- 
to a  proud  comparison  of  ourselTCS  and  others, 
were  just,  it  would  then  follow,  as  has  been 
often  objected  to  this  theory,  that  a  man  who 
was   very    self-conceited   and    supercilious, 
would  be  peculiarly  prone  to  mirth,  when,  on 
the  contrary,  it  happens  that  children,  and,  if 
persons  in  advanced  life,  those  whose  temper 
is  most  sodal,  are  the  most  readily  excited  to 
laughter;  while  the  proud,  to  whom  their 
superiority  most  readily  recurs,  are  usually 
very  little  disposed  to  merriment.     **  Seldom 
they  smile,**  may  be  said  of  them,  as  was 
said  of  Caussius;  and  when  they  do  smile, 
their  smile,  like  his,  so  admirably  describ- 
ed by  Shakspeare,  has  little  in  it  of  the 
full    glorying   and    eminency    of  laughter, 
but  is 

of  sudi  a  sort. 
As  If  they  mock'd  themselves*  and  acom'd  their  spirit. 
That  oould  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing.* 

The  mere  stupidity  of  any  one,  when  there 
is  no  vanity  of  pretension  to  contrast  with  it, 
does  not  make  us  laugh;  yet,  if  laughter 
arose  from  the  mere  triumph  of  personal 
superiority,  there  would  surely,  in  this  case, 
be  equal  reason  for  selfish  exultation ;  and  a 
company  of  blockheads  should  be  the  gayest 
of  ail  society.  In  any  brilliant  piece  of  wit, 
it  is  to  the  unages  or  thought  suggested,  in 
ready  eloquence,  that  we  look,  without  re- 
gard to  him  who  is  its  author ;  unless,  in- 
deed,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  very  cha- 
racter or  situation  of  the  speaker  may  of  it- 
self produce  a  sort  of  ludicrousness,  by  its 
jncongruitywith  the  gravity  or  levity  of  what 
is  said.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which 
is  more  ludicrous  than  a  happy  parody ,  and 
though  the  author  of  the  parody  may  be  al- 
lowed to  feel  some  triumph  over  the  original 
author,  if  even  his  playful  metamorphosis  of 
what  is  dignified  and  excellent  can  be  termed 
a  triumph,  which  is  rather  an  amusement 


than  a  victory  ;  this  triumph  certainty  can- 
not be  felt  l^  the  mere  hearers,  since  their 
pleasure  is  always  greater  in  proporCioii,  not 
to  the  infirmity  of  which  Hobboi  speaks,  but  j 
to  the  excellence  of  the  original,  without 
great  merit  in  which,  or  supposed  great 
merit,  the  parody  itself  could  not  be  feh  as 
having  any  claim  to  our  laugh.er  or  our 
praise.  A  parody  on  any  dull  verses  would, 
indeed,  be  still  duller  than  the  duUness  which 
it  ridicules. 

It  is  not  any  proud  comparison,  therefore, 
which  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  ludi- 
crous ;  but,  even  in  the  proudest  ci  such 
comparisons,  some  other  drcunastaaoe  or 
circumstances.  It  is  the  combination  of 
general  incongruity  with  partial  and  unex- 
pected conffruity  of  the  mere  images  them- 
selves, which  may  indeed,  in  some  cases, 
lead  to  this  triumph  as  an  auxiliary  pleasure, 
but  which  has  an  immediate  and  independ- 
ent pleasure  of  its  own, — a  pleasure  aiisii^ 
firom  the  discovenr  of  unsuspected  resem- 
blance  in  objects  K>rmerly  conceived  to  be 
known  to  us,  or  unsuspected  difference  in 
objects  formerly  regarded  as  highly  sinoilar. 

Nothing  is  f^t  as  truly  ludicrous,  in  which 
there  is  not  an  unexpected  oongruity  deve- 
loped in  images  that  were  before  supposed 
to  be  opposite  in  kind,  or  some  equally  un- 
expected incongruity  in  images  supposed  to 
be  congruous ;  and  the  sudden  peroeptioii  of 
these  discrepancies  and  agreements  may  be 
said  to  be  that  which  constitutes  the  ludi- 
crousness ;  the  gay  emotions  being  immedia- 
tely subsequent  to  the  mere  perception  of  the 
unexpected  relation. 

The  congruities  and  incongruities  which 
give  rise  to  this  emotion  may  be  either  in 
mere  language  or  in  the  thouguts  and  images 
which  language  expresses,  or,  in  many  cases, 
in  the  very  objects  of  our  direct  peroeption. 

On  the  first  of  these,  the  resemblance  'of 
mere  sounds,  in  puns,  and  other  trifling  ver- 
bal analogies  of  the  same  class,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  dwell  at  present,  a*  they 
before  came  under  our  review,  when  I  treat- 
ed of  the  influence  of  verbal  similarities  on 
the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  our  trains  of 
thought.  How  truly  the  ludicrousneaa  of 
the  pun  consists  in  the  unexpected  similarity 
of  discrepant  images,  is  shown  by  the  greater 
or  less  pleasure  which  it  afibrds,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  images  themselves  are  more  or 
less  discrepant ;  being  greatest,  therefore, 
when  there  is  a  complete  oppositicm,  with  the 
exception  of  that  angle  tie  of  similar  sound 
which  is  found  unexpectedly  to  connect  them. 
When  the  images  themselves  are  congruous, 
so  as  to  seem  capable  of  being  suggested  by 


•  JuUus  CsBsar,  Act  1.  Soene  S. 


their  own  congruities,  the  pun  is  scarcely 
felt,  or  rather  there  is  nothing  felt  to  whidi 
the  name  of  pun  can  be  given. 

But  thoi%h  the  unsuspected  connexion  of 
objects,  by  their  resemblances  of  mere  sound 
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R  in  puns,  and  all  the  small  varieties  of  ver. 
al  and  literal  wit»  may  be  uniformly  ludi- 
rous,  this  is  fiurfinom beingthe  case  with Uie 
dier  species  of  unsuspected  resemblance,  in 
elations  of  thought  to  thought,  oTof  existing 
lilnga.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  form 
ome  limitation  of  the  general  proposition  as 
o  the  ludicrousiness  of  relations  which  we 
»erceive  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  only 
:ircani8tance  wluch  as  yet  we  hare  suppos- 
ed to  be  necessary  to  the  rise  of  the  emo- 
Lion. 

In  the  first  place,  an  exception  must  be 
noade  in  the  case  of  scientific  truths.    When 
it  is  discovered  in  chemistry,  or  in  any  other 
physical  science,  that  there  truly  have  been 
relations  of  objects  or  events,  which  were 
not  suspected  by  us  before,  there  is  no  feel- 
ing of  ludicrousness,  though  the  substances 
found  to  have  some  common  property  should 
be  opposite  in  every  other  respect.     What 
could  be  more  unexpected,  or  more  inoon- 
groiis  with  our  previous  conceptions  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  metals,  than  ue  discovery 
that  the  lightest  of  all  substances,  which  are 
not  in  the  state  of  an  aerial  fluid,  is  a  metal, 
the  base  of  another  substance  with  which 
we  had  been  long  acquainted  ?    Yet,  thoi%h 
we  were  astonished  at  such  a  discovery,  we 
felt  no  tendency  whatever  to  lai^     The 
relation,  in  short,  did  not  seem  to  us  to  in- 
volve any  thing  ludicrous. 

VThy  thendowe  not  lough,  insuchacase, 
at  the  discovery  of  the  resemblanoe  of  ob- 
jects or  qualities,  which  were  before  regard- 
ed  by  us  as  not  less  incongruous  than  any  of 
the  unsuspected  rdadons  which  are  exhibit- 
ed to  us  in  the  quaintest  conundrum,  that 
exjdtes  our  huij^ter  almost  in  the  very  in- 
stant in  which  the  strange  relation  is  pomted 
out  ?   The  principal  reason  of  this  dilFerenoe, 
I  conceive,  is  the  importance  of  the  physical 
relation.    The  interest  attached  by  us  to  the 
discovery  of  truth  occupies  the  mind  too 
seriously,  to  allow  that  li^t  play  of  thought 
which  is  essential  to  the  rise  of  the  gay  emo- 
tion.   In  this  respect,  there  is  a  very  striking 
analogy  to  a  species  of  animal  action,  which 
resembles  our  emotions  of  this  kind  also,  in 
some  other  strikingdrcumstanoes,  particiJariy 
in  the  tendency  to  bmghter,  which  is  an  equal 
and  very  curious  result  of  both.    If  the  palm 
of  the  hand  be  gently  tickled,  when  the  mind 
is  vacant,  the  influence  of  the  mechanical 
opeFBtion  in  this  way  is  very  powerful ;  but, 
if  the  fiMmlties  be  exerted  on  any  interesting 
subject,  the  same  action  on  the  pahn  of  the 
hand  may  take  pbce  without  any  consequent 
laughter,  and  even  perh^M  without  any  con- 
Bciousness  of  the  process  which  has  been 
taking  place.     A  new  pbeiiomenon»  or  a  new 
discovered  relation  in  former  phenomena, 
engages  the  mind  too  closely  to  allow  any 
feeBng  of  ludicrousness,    and    consequent 
kughter  to  arise, — in  the  same  way  as  those 


very  circumstances  would  probably  be  suflS- 
cient  to  prevent  the  kughter  of  ticUiug,  if 
the  meoianieal  cause  were  applied  at  the 
very  moment  at  which  we  learn  the  impor- 
tant discovery,  and  iqiplied  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  the  strange  feeling  and 
the  kuigfater  were  before  the  result. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  law  of  nature,  however  strange 
and  apparently  incongruous  with  our  former 
conceptions  its  phenomena  may  be,  must 
have  considerable  effect  in  occupymgthe  mind 
more  fully  with  the  discovery; — ^that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  rest  in  the  sim- 
ple discovery,  without  rapidly  passing  in  re- 
view the  various  circumstances  that  seem  to 
us  likely  to  be  connected  with  it  in  the  ana- 
logous phenomena,— a  state  of  mind  winch 
is  of  itwlf  most  unfovouraUe  to  the  mirth- 
ful emotion.  There  are,  unquestionably, 
states  of  mind,  during  the  prevalence  of  tS- 
flicdon,  or  any  strmig  passmn,  in  which  there 
is  no  pomt  in  the  jest,  as  there  is  no  plea- 
sure in  the  very  aspect  of  ioy.  To  the  friend 
returning  from  the  fimenJ  of  his  firiend,  we 
of  oouTM  do  not  think  of  uttering  any  of 
those  common  expressions  of  merriment,  in 
which  at  other  times  we  might  occasionally 
indulge ;  the  natural  respect  which  we  feel 
for  sorrow,  being  sufficient  to  check  the 
niety,  or  at  least  the  u>pearance  of  gaiety. 
But,  even  though  in  violation  of  that  respect 
which  the  sorrowful  claim,  the  happiest  eflu- 
sions  of  wit  were  to  be  poured  out  on  such 
an  occasion,  there  would  be  no  answering 
mirth  in  that  heart  which  at  other  times 
would  have  felt  and  returned  the  gaiety. 
What  grief  thus  manifestly  does,  other 
strong  interests,  that  absorb^  m  like  manner, 
the  general  feelings  of  the  mind,  may  well 
be  supposed  to  do ;  and  we  may  therefore 
listen  to  facts,  the  most  seemingly  incon- 
gruous with  our  prior  knowledge,  when  our 
curiosity  is  awake  to  their  importance,  as 
objects  of  science^  without  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  those  light  emotions,  which  al- 
most every  other  incongruity,  or  fimcied  in- 
congruity, wouki  have  produced. 

It  may  according  be  remarked,  that  to 
those  wao  have  not  sufficient  elementary 
knowledge  of  science,  to  feel  any  interest  in 
physical  truths,  as  one  connected  system, 
and  no  habitual  desire  of  expkmng  the  various 
rehitions  of  new  phenomena,  many  of  the 
fricts  in  nature,  which  have  an  appearance  of 
incongruity,  as  first  stated,  do  truly  seem  lu- 
dicrous. If  the  vukar  were  to  be  told,  that 
they  do  not  see  directly  the  magnitude,  or  place 
or  distance  of  bodies,  with  their  eyes  alone,  but^ 
in  some  measure,  by  the  indirect  influence  of 
other  senses,  on  which  light  has  no  efiiect 
whatever,  that  the  feelings  of  cold  and  heat 
proceed  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  there 
IS  a  great  deal  of  heat  in  the  coldest  ice,  they 
!  would  not  merely  disbelieve  what  we  mighr 
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Mv,  b«t  tiwj  waaM  laugh  at  what  we 
tell  them,  as  if  it  were  abaolately  ridioa- 
Uhib.  The  gravest  truths  of  science  would 
be  to  them  what  the  pleasantries  of  wit  are 
to  ua. 

I  may  reoMdc,  too,  as  a  Gircumstanoe  of 
some  additiooal  influcnoe,  that  those  who 
have  been  oonversant  with  physical  inqinries, 
are  alwmjs  prepared*  in  sooie  degree,  lor  the 
diseorery  of  new  properties,  even  in  olgecu 
the  most  iamilisr  to  them.  With  thetr  full 
impression  of  the  miinite  variety  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  there  is  scarcely  any  things 
mdecd,  which  can  be  said  to  be  truljr  iaoon- 
gmoos  with  any  thing.  Th^  are,  m  some 
drgree,  with  reelect  to  the  physical  refauioiis 
of  things,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  pro- 
fessed wit,  with  respect  to  all  the  lighter 
analogies,  who  is  too  much  accustomed  to 
these  in  his  own  mr  exercise  of  fency,  to 
feel  much  of  the  Tudicrousness  of  surprise, 
when  these  slight  and  seemingly  inoongro- 
otts  rdations  are  developed  in  the  pleasant- 
ries of  others.  It  is  not  from  envy  or  jea. 
lousy,— oertainlv  not  always  from  covy  or 
jealounr,— that  he  does  not  laugh  in  such  a 
case ;  but  because  the  rehition  exhibited  is 
of  a  land  writh  which  he  is  too  femiliar,  to 
share  the  astonishment  that  has  animated 
the  laughter  of  all  the  rest  of  the  circle. 
The  newly  discovered  congniities  or  ineon^ 
gruities  of  wit,  in  short,  are  to  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  what  some  strsnge  newly  dis- 
covered property  of  material  substance  is 
to  the  chemist,  or  general  experimental  in- 
quirer. 

But  whatever  mi^  be  the  cause  of  the 
difference  of  feeling,  m  this  case  of  seemmg 
anoinaly,  there  can  be  no  question  ss  to  the 
fact  itself,  that  the  discovery  of  a  new  reb- 
tion  in  physics,  and  even  of  a  rebition  appa- 
rently most  incongruous  with  the  relations 
fDrmerly  known,  doeiB  not  produce^  in  the 
muid  cif  the  scientific  obs^er,  or  general 
lover  of  science^  a  feeling  of  any  hidierous- 
ness  in  the  discovery  itself*  The  feet,  in- 
deed, seems  to  be  reducible,  without  much 
diificultv,  to  the  common  laws  of  mind; 
but  still  it  must  be  admitted  to  form  an 
important  limitation  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  influence  of  unexpected  and  appar- 
ently incongruous  relations,  in  producing  the 
emotions  r^erred  to  ludicrousness  in  their 
objects. 

Even  this  limitation,  however,  is  not  suf- 
ficient.  Every  metaphor,  simile,  or  other 
figure  of  speech,  implies  some  unexpected  re- 
lation  presented  to  the  mind ;  and«  in  many 
cases,  a  relation  of  ol]fjects,  which  were  be- 
fore regarded  as  having  no  coiigniity  what- 
ever i-^HVid,  therefore,  it  may  be  uiged,  the 
figures,  in  til  such  cases,  shoiud  be  fdt  as  lu^ 
dicrous, — ^not,  indeed,  those  similes  of  an- 
cient and  well-«ccredited  usage,  which  form 
a  port  of  the  constant  furniture  of  epic  nar-  { 


rative,— eamiies  Aat,  oompariag  ] 
liona,  as  heroes  and  lioos  have  oAen  brai 
compared  before,  give  us  no  new  image,  but 
remind  us  only  tbit  HcMoer  haa  umAc  tke 
same  compirison.  Theae,  of  ooorae,  dace 
they  do  not  present  to  us  any  relatioa  whidi 
we  did  not  know  before  aa  well  as  after  dw 
tiresome  sunilitude  has  been  agm  imfeJded 
to  US  in  its  full  detail  of  dreumstanoes,  bbv 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  oar  laqglttcry  and 
mthout  evan  befaig  counted  aa  an  anomaly. 
But  every  original  simile,  however  jost  €tte 
relatkm  may  be  which  it  eipreaaea,  mid  with 
whatever  beaut^r  of  huiguage  it  may  be  eon- 
veyed  to  our  aiind,  must  preaent  to  ns  sa 
unsuspected  resembbaoe  in  objects  fismaaly 
known  to  us,  and  probably  familiar.  Why, 
then,  do  we  led  no  tendency  tolaagii  in  sarii 

That  we  do  not  feel  anv  teadency  to  kusb 
in  audi  a  case,  ariaes,  I  think,  froai  diia  or- 
cnmstaaee.     It  is  the  art  of  the  poet,  in  the 
management  of  hia  compariaaaa,  to  bring  be. 
fore  us  only  the  analogy  on  which  hia  mile 
is  founded,  or  at  least  such  circumelaacts 
only  as  harmoniie  with  the  senriment  which 
he  wishes  to  excite^  and  to  keep  frooa  w, 
therefore,  every  circumstance  diacordbnt  with 
it     Accordingly,  when  he  ia  nar rf  awful  is 
this  respect,  the  beaufrr  of  the  snnilitade  it- 
aelf  is  all  which  we  feel,— a  delight  which  oc. 
cupies  us  sufficiently,  to  prevent  the  rise  ia 
the  Bund  of  sny  feeiiiig  of  the  oppoaite  qna. 
lities  of  the  olqects  compared,  audi  aa  I  sop 
poae  to  be  neeeasary  to  constitute  ludicrous- 
ness.   When,  however,  the  opposition,  as 
may  firaquently  be  the  ease^  is  too  remaitoble 
not  to  be  mstantly  felt,  a  certam  dagree  of 
Indicroosness  will  as  instantly  be  felt,  in  spite  : 
of  all  the  Biagnifioent  langinge  of  die  poeL 
Hence,  it  sometiBses  h^pens,  that  aimiles, 
which  in  one  country  or  age  excite  no  emo- 
tion but  that  of  beauty,  may  yet,  in  another 
a^  or  countrjr,  excite  an  emotion  of  a  veiy 
different  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
sentiments  with  wluch,  in  different  times  and 
places,  the  same  objects  may  be   viewted. 
Whatever  estimate  the  Greeks  may  have 
mora  justly  formed  of  the  many  excellent 
qualities  of  the  ass,  the  very  name  of  that 
animal  is  with  us  combined  with  nodons  so 
disparaging,  that  it  has  become  fay  thia  degra- 
dation  quite  unsuitable  to  be  introduced  ss 
a  sulgect  of  laudatory  comparison  in  anoeai 
that  treats  of  gods  and  heroea.     To  mose, 
indeed,  who  had  the  happiness  of  listeniqgto 
the  great  Rbapsodist  himself  the  compari- 
son   might  seem  sufficiently  dignified,  ss 
well  aa  just;    but  I  presume  that  there 
are  few  of  our  own  countrymen,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  admire  whatever  is 
in  the  Biad,  because  it  is  in  the  Biad,  who 
have  not  fdt  some  little  tendencv  to  smile, 
on  reading  the  simile,  in  which  Homer  com- 
pares one  of  the  most  undaunted  of  his  war- 
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nors  to  that  UUiiaed  and  mudi«endiiring  an- 
imal, which,  by  a  very  common  aggrava- 
tion of  injustice,  we  have  first  oppressed, 
and  then  despised  because  we  have  oppiess- 
ed  It. 

In  this  way,  aocsordingly,  I  conoeive  the 
feeling  of  beauty,  as  precluding,  in  ordinary 
cases,  in  which  there  is  no  very  remarkable 
opposition  of  general  qualities,  the  rise  in 
the  mind  of  the  circumstances  of  opposition 
essential  to  the  feeling  of  ludicrousness,  may 
account  sufficiently  for  the  absence  of  any 
light  emotion,  when  new  and  unsuspected 
similitudes  are  developed  to  us  in  a  compari. 
pon.  Mere  novelty  of  relation  is  not  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  constitute  what  is  termed 
the  ludicrous ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  ludi- 
crous is  only  a  more  general  term,  does  not, 
of  itself  give  rise  to  any  of  those  feelings  of 
light  emotion,  which  we  comprehend  under 
that  general  term.  There  are  similes  which 
are  sublime,  similes  which  are  beautiful, 
similes  which  are  ludicrous.  A  newly  per- 
ceived relation,  therefore,  is  not  dways  lu- 
dicrous  in  itself  but  only  certain  reJa. 
tions.  What,  then,  are  these  relations, 
as  distinguished  from  the  others,  which 
are  felt  without  any  tendency  to  this  gay 
surprise? 

The  relations  which  are  ludicrous,  and 
which,  aa  ludicrous,  in  every  instance  involve 
some  unsuspected  resembUmce  of  objects  or 
qiulities  before  regarded  as  incongruous,  or 
some  equally  unsuspected  diversity,  when  the 
resemblance  was  before  supposed  to  be  com- 
plete, admit,  perhaps,  of  being  referred  to 
three  cbttses :  in  the  first  place,  to  the  class 
of  those  in  which  objects  are  brought  toge- 
ther that  are  noble  and  mean,  or  tiba  forms 
of  languiupe  commonly  employed  in  treating 
subjects  high  and  low,  are  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other.  Such  a  transfer,  as  you 
well  know,  gives  rise  in  the  one  case  to  the 
burlesque,  in  which  objects,  noble  in  them- 
selves,  are  made  ridiculous  hy  the  mearmess 
of  phrases  and  figures ;  in  the  other  case,  to 
the  mock-heroic,  in  which,  by  a  contraiy  pm- 
cess,  the  mean  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  ||ie 
magnificent  trappings  of  rhetoric  with  which 
it  is  invested. 

In  these  instances  of  artificial  combination 
of  the  very  great,  and  the  very  little,  there 
cui  be  no  question  as  to  the  luaicrousness  of 
the  emotion  which  such  piebald  dignity  ex- 
cites; and  there  are  circumstances  which 
occur  in  nature,  exactly  of  the  same  kind, 
nnd  productive,  therefore,  of  the  same  emo- 
tion; the  incongruities  being  not  in  mere 
thought  and  image,  but  in  objects  directly 
perceived.  When  any  well-dressed  person, 
nuking  along  the  street,  fidls  into  the  mud 
of  some  spladiy  p^utter,  the  situation,  and  the 
oirt,  when  combmed  with  the  character  and 
<^Ppeanmoe  of  the  unfortunate  stumbler,  form 
» sort  of  natural  burlesque  or  mock-heroic 
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in  a'bich  there  is  a  mixture  of  th«  noble  and 
the  mean,  as  much  as  in  any  of  the  works  of 
art,  to  which  those  names  are  given.  He 
who  amuses  us  by  his  fall,  is,  m  truth,  for 
the  moment,  an  unintentioiud  bufibon,  per- 
formii^  for  us,  unwillmglv,  what  the  bufibon, 
with  his  stately  strut,  ana  his  paper  crown, 
and  other  trappiogs  of  mock  royalty,  strives 
to  imitate,  with  less  effect,  because  there  is 
wanting  in  him  that  additional  contrast  of 
the  loffy  state  of  mind,  with  the  ridiculous 
situation  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of 
the  laughable  whole  in  the  accidental  fiUL 
It  is  the  contrast  of  the  state  of  mind  with 
that  which  we  feel  that  it  would  be,  if  the 
circumstances  were  knoMTi  to  him,^  that 
forma  the  princTpal  ludicrousness  of  the  situa- 
tion ot  any  one  who  has  the  misfortune  of 
beiiw  in  a  crowded  company,  with  his  coat 
accidentally  torn,  or  with  any  other  imper- 
fection of  dress  that  attracts  all  eyes,  per- 
haps, but  his  own.  In  the  rude  pastimes  of 
the  village,  in  like  manner,  it  is  because  the 
swam  is 

Miitnutlai  or  hto  tmuttcd  bee. 

That  Morac  Isufliter  tittsB  nrand  tlw  plavt. 

A  second  class  of  relations,  which  are  lu- 
dicrous, are  those  which  derive  their  ludi- 
crousness, not  from  the  objects  themselves, 
but  finom  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader, 
which  has  been  previously  led  to  expect 
something  very  different  firom  what  is  pre- 
sented to  it.  To  take  a  very  trite  example 
of  this  sort :  If  the  question  be  asked,  what 
wine  do  you  like  best  ?  One  person,  per- 
haps, answering  Champagne,  another  Bur- 
gundy, a  third  says,  the  wine  which  I  am 
not  to  pay  for.  We  laugh,  if  we  laugh  at 
all,  chiefly  because  we  expected*  a  very  dif- 
ferent answer ;  and  the  incongruity  which  is 
felt  has  rektion,  therefore,  to  our  own  state 
of  mind  more  than  to  the  question  itself.  It 
is  this  previous  anticipatioo  of  an  an«wer» 
with  which  the  answer  received  by  us  is 
partially  incongruous,  that  either  forms  the 
principal  delight  of  many  of  the  bona  mots 
of  conversation,  or  at  least  aids  their  effect 
most  powerfully ;  and  by  the  contrast  which 
it  produces,  it  adds,  in  a  most  mortifying 
manner,  to  the  painful  keenness  of  an  unex- 
pected sarcasm.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance 
nom  a  story  whidi  Dr.  Arbuthnot  tells  us, 
**  Sir  William  Temple^  and  the  famous  Lord 
Brouneker,  being  neighbours  in  the  countiy, 
had  fi«quently  very  sharp  contentions ;  like 
oUier  great  men,  one  could  not  bear  an  equal, 
and  t£e  other  would  not  admit  of  asup^ior. 
My  Lord  was  a  great  admirer  of  curiosities, 
and  had  a  very  good  collection,  which  Sir 
William  used  to  undervalue  upon  all  occa> 
sions,  dispan^g  every  thing  of  his  neigh- 
bour's, and  giving  something  of  his  own  tna 
preference.     This,  by  no  means  pleased  his 
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lordship,  who  took  all  opportunities  of  being 
revenged.  One  day,  as  they  were  discours- 
ing together  of  their  several  rarities,  my  lord 
very  seriously  and  gravely  replied  to  him, 
*Sir  William,  say  no  more  of  the  matter, 
you  must  at  length  vield  to  me,  I  having 
ktely  got  something  which  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  obtain;  for,  sir,'  said  his  lordship  smil- 
mg, '  my  Welch  steward  has  sent  me  a  flock  of 
geese,  and  those  are  what  you  can  never 
have,  since  all  your  geese  are  swans.*  ***  In 
tins  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
keenness  of  the  sarcasm  would  be  far  more 
severely  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
anticipation  of  an  answer  of  a  very  different 
kind. 

The  feeling  of  ludicrousness  is  the  same, 
when  our  previous  anticipation  is  disappoint*' 
ed  by  agreement,  where  we  expected  differ- 
ence, as  when  it  is  disappointed  by  difference 
where  we  expected  agreement.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  game  of  cross  purposes,  where, 
m  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  the 
answers  are  paired  with  questions  to  which 
they  were  not  given.  In  what  are  termed 
the  cross  readings  of  newspapers,  where, 
without  paymg  regard  to  the  separation  into 
columns,  we  read  what  is  in  the  same  line 
of  the  page,  through  the  successive  columns, 
as  if  continuous,  there  is  littie  agreement  of 
sense  to  be  expected,  and  we  smile  accord- 
inglv  at  the  strange  congruities  which  such 
r^aings  may  sometimes  discover.  Many  of 
you  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  ingen* 
ious  fictions  of  this  sort  of  coincidence  that 
appeared  originally  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
with  the  happily  appropriate  signature  of 
Pftpyrius  Cunor;  and  which  were  well  known 
to  be  the  production  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  White- 
ford.  I  quote  a  few  specimens  for  the  sake 
of  those  among  you  who  may  not  be  acquaint- 
ed with  them. 

«« The  iwofd  of  state  WM  eanied ——> 

Bcfoap  Sir  John  FieUUqg,  and  committed  to  Newgate. 

Last  night,  the  princess  royal  was  baptiied  -.»— 
Ifary,  mUas  MoU  Hadcet,  aUat  Bladi  MdL 

This  morning  the  Right  Honountble  the  Speaicer 
Was  oonyicted  of  keeping  a  disoideriy  house. 

A  certain  commongr  will  be  created  a  peer. 
*4*  No  greater  lewaid  will  be  oflbred. 

Yesterdav  Uie  new  Lord  Mayor  was  sworn  fai. 
Afterwards  tossed  and  gored  several  persons. 

When  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  oonfeiTBd  on  him» 
To  ttie  great  Joy  of  that  noble  flunlly. 


A  fine  turtie,  weighing 
Was  carried  befjore  the 


of  ^hty  pounds 
alderman. 


Tis  said  the  mtaiistry  is  to  be  new  modeird ; 
The  repairs  of  which  will  cost  the  public  a  laige  sum 
annually. 

This  has  oooasion'd  a  caliinefe-coundl  to  be  held 
At  Betty's  fruit  shop  in  St.  JamesTs  streeL 


>  Miscellanies,  Sd  edit  vol.  i.  p.  1 13 


One  of  his  Mi^esty's  prhidpal  SecRtariesor  State 
FeU  off  the  shafts,  beingasleep,  and  the  wheeb  wait 
over  him. 

He  was  examined  before  the  sitting  alderman. 
And  no  questi<»i8  asked. 

Genteel  pbees  in  any  of  the  public  offices. 
So  mudi  admired  by  tlie  noblli^  and  gentry. 

This  morning,  will  be  married,  the  lord  viaooimt. 
And  afterwards  bung  in  chains,  pursuant  to  his  aai- 
tenoe.'*t 

A  third  set  of  relations  of  this  kmd  derive 
their  ludicrousness  from  our  consideration  of 
the  mind  of  the  speaker,  or  writer,  or  per- 
former of  the  action.  When  our  mirth  is 
excited  at  any  awkward  eJQTort,  for  example, 
we  laugh,  because  we  are  aware  of diat  which 
the  effort  was  intended  to  perform,  and  are 
struck  with  the  contrast  of  the  performance 
itself.  We  laugh,  in  short,  at  the  awkward 
failure,  not  at  the  motion  or  attitude  itself, 
considered  simply,  without  relation  to  some 
higher  end,  as  a  mere  motion  or  attitude ; 
and  we  laugh  at  the  fiulure,  beoenise  we 
compare,  as  I  have  said,  the  awkward  result 
with  the  grace  which  was  intended,  or  which, 
at  least,  we  imagine  to  have  been  mtended. 

It  is  as  might  be  supposed,  on  a  similar 
principle,  that  our  mirth  is  excited  by  erery 
appearance  of  mental  awkwardness.  We 
laugh,  for  example,  when  we  discover  in  a 
work  any  very  visible  marks  of  co&straint  and 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  an  author,  as  in  fiir- 
fetched  thoughts,  or  stiff  and  quaint  phrase- 
oiogy ;  and  we  laugh,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  incongruity'  of  the  thoughts  or  phrases 
themselves,  which  are  thus  strange^  brongfat 
into  union,  though  this,  perhaps,  may  form 
the  chief  element  of  the  ludicrousness,  bat  in 
some  degree  also,  at  the  contrast  of  the  la. 
hour  which  we  discover,  with  the  ease  which 
the  writer  is  supposed  by  us  to  assume  and 
affect  That  composition  of  every  sort  in- 
volves difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  composer, 
we  know  well ;  but  we  still  require  that  the 
difficulty  should  be  kept  from  our  sight.  We 
must  not  see  him  biting  his  nails,  and  tor* 
turing  hhnself  to  rive  us  satis&cti<Hi.  His 
gtmt  aim  accordingly  is  to  present  to  us  what 
is  excellent,  but  to  present  it,  so  free  from 
any  marks  of  the  toil  which  it  has  cost,  as 
to  seem  almost  to  have  risen  in  the  mhid  by 
the  unrestrained  course  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion. ,Any  appearance  of  constraint, 
dierefore,  presents  to  us  a  sort  of  incoi^iniity, 
ahnost  as  strikmg  as  when  the  noble  and  the 
mean  are  blended  together.  Even  when  we 
think,  in  reading  any  of  the  extravagant  con- 
ceits that  abound  so  much  in  the  woiks  of 
our  older  writers,  that  we  are  smiling  mefe- 
lyat  the  images  which  are  brought  together, 
and  which  nature  seems  to  have  intended 
never  to  meet,  we  are,  in  truth,  smilii^  in 


tPnsenred  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  • 
•  7  Hospital  for  Wif 
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pan  at  the  very  feeUngs  of  the  writer,  when 
he  was  so  kboriously  and  painfully  absurd. 
If  the  feelings  that  succeed  each  other,  in 
the  mind  even  of  the  sublimest  poet,  in  the 
weary  hour  of  compontion,  could,  by  any 
process,  be  made  distinctly  visible  to  us, 
there  is  no  smaU  reason  to  apprehend,  that, 
with  all  our  reverence  for  his  noble  art,  and 
for  his  own  individual  excellence  in  that  art, 
our  emotions  would  be  of  the  ludicrous  kind, 
or  at  least  that  some  portion  of  the  ludi- 
crous would  mingle  with  our  admiration. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  he  would  seem 
to  have  performed  more  labour,  if  we  could 
be  thus  conscious  of  his  feelings,  before  his 
labour  was  half  accomplished,  than  if  we 
were  onlv  to  have  exhibited  to  us  the  bean- 
tiful  results  of  the  whole  long-continued  ex- 
ercise of  his  thought  This  labour,  which  a 
skilful  writer  knows  so  well  how  to  conceal 
from  us,  a  writer  who  is  fond  of  astonishing 
U9  with  extravagant  conceits,  forces  constant- 
ly upon  our  view ;  and  there  is  hence  scarce- 
ly any  image  which  he  presents  to  us  so  lu- 
dicrous as  that  picture  which  he  indirectly 
gives  us  of  himself. 

Another  set  of  examples,  in  which  the 
consideration  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  ludicrousness, 
are  those  which  are  commonly  termed  bulls 
or  blunders ;  in  which  there  is  no  ludicrous- 
ness unless  we  are  able  to  distinguish  what  the 
speaker  meant,  and  thus  to  discover  some 
strange  agreement  of  his  real  meaning,  with 
that  opposite  or  contradictory  meaning  which 
the  words  seem  to  convey.  A  bull  must,  there- 
fore, be  genuine,  or  for  the  moment  suppos- 
fd  to  be  genuine,  before  it  can  divert  with 
its  incongruity.  Aa  mere  nonsense,  it  would 
be  as  litde  amusinff  as  any  other  nonsense. 
We  must  have  before  us,  in  conception  at 
least,  the  speaker  himself,  and  contrsst 
the  well-meaning  seriousness  of  his  affirma- 
tion with  the  vocbal  absurdity  which  he  ut- 
ters, of  whidi  we  are  at  the  same  time  able 
to  discover  the  unsuspected  tie. 

Bud)  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  varieties 
of  mixed  congruit^  and  incongruity  which 
opente  in  producmg  this  emotion.  But, 
though  I  have  considered  thc»e  varieties  se- 
P'^'Btely,  you  are  not  on  that  account  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  varieties  themselves  are  not 
frequently  oombraed  in  different  proportions ; 
thus  heightening  what  would  be  ludicrous  in 
(me  reapeet,  by  ludicrousness  of  another  spe- 
cies. The  images  themselves,  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  or  vmter  who  presents  them, 
the  disi^ipointed  expectation  of  the  hearer  or 
leader,  may  all  present  to  us  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  discrepancy  and  agreement,  and  af- 
ford elements,  therefore,  that  are  to  be  jointly 
t*hen  into  account  in  explainmg  the  one  com- 
plex emotion,  whidi  is  the  equal  result  of  all. 

It  is  not  then,  every  newly-discovered  re- 
lation of  objects  that  excites  in  us  emotions 


of  the  ludicrous  dass,  but  only  certain  reku 
tions,  which  present  to  us  peculiar  moongru- 
ities.  In  all  these,  howe\*er,  the  unexpect* 
edness  is  an  important  element;  since,  when 
we  have  become  completely  familiar  with  the 
relation,  we  cease  to  nave  the  emotion  which 
it  before  instantly  exdted.  We  still,  how- 
ever,  call  the  objects  or  images  ludicrous, 
though  they  excite  no  emotion  of  this  sort  in 
our  mind  any  more  perhaps  than  the  gravest 
reasoning ;  but  we  retain  the  name,  because 
we  speak  of  them,  or  think  of  them,  in  re- 
ference to  other  minds,  in  which  we  know 
that  they  will  excite  the  same  emotion  that 
was  originally  excited  by  them  in  ourselves. 
In  thinking  of  the  laughter  which  may  thus 
be  produced  in  others,  we  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  affected  with  the  emotion  as  before ;  but 
it  is  an  emotion  of  sympathy,  not  of  mere  lu- 
dicrousness ;  or,  if  tnere  be  any  thing  direct- 
ly ludicrous,  it  is  in  this  very  consideration 
of  incongruity  in  the  minds  of  others,  when 
we  think  of  their  npectation  while  they 
read,  as  contrasted  witn  the  surprise  that  is 
to  follow.  To  know  the  relation,  in  short, 
as  &r  as  the  relation  consists  in  the  mere 
images  themselves,  is  to  feel,  that  the  object 
of  which  we  know  the  relations  will  be  lu- 
dicrous to  others,  not  to  feel  it  ludicrous  to 
ourselves. 


LECTURE  LIX. 

I.  OOfSDIATB  EMOTIOKS,  NOT  INVOLVING 
NBCBSSAKILY  AMY  MORAL  FEELING. — ^U8£8 
OF  LVDICBOUBNE88. — OBNEHAL  RBXAEKS  ON 
CLOSING  THE  F1B8T  SUBDIVISION  OF  OUB 
EMOTIONS. — 8I7BDIVIBION  IL  IMMEDIATE 
EMOTIONS  IN  WHICH  MOEAL  FEEUNO  IS 
NBCE8BABILY  INVOLVED — 1.  FEELINGS  DD- 
TINCnVE  OF  VOICE  AND  VIBTUE. — 2,  EMO- 
TIONS OF  LOVE  AND  HATE. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  devot- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of 
our  emotions,  of  that  spedes  of  which  the 
objects  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  lu- 
dicrous ;  emotions  which' we  found  to  ori^- 
nate  always  in  some  mixture  of  congnuty 
and  incongruity,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
perceived.  In  establishing  this  general  law, 
I  stated,  at  the  same  time,  some  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  rise  of  the  mirthful  emo- 
tion in  such  cases,  of  the  discovery  of  un- 
suspected agreement,  and  endeavoured,  1 
hope  successfully,  to  show  that  all  these 
seeming  anomalies  are  such  as  might  natu- 
rally  have  been  anticipated,  as  consequences 
of  the  operation  of  other  well-known  laws  ot 
the  mind. 

The  varieties  of  such  mixtures  of  congru . 
ity  and  incongruity,  as  oonstitttte  what  is 
termed  ludicrousness,  were  considered  by  us 
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in  order;  first,  in  tht  mere  nibitnry  ngnti  The  adTWlMet  whkli  we  dariiniroawi 
of  UnguBge*  end  neict  in  the  reladons  of  Biiioe]>tibilitf  otdni  spedeeof  enietiQn,afe, 
thoughts  and  ensting  thii^s» — whether  in  in  their  iminediate  inflnwice  am  the  dnofii 
the  duacrepencj  of  the  imsffes  themselves,  as  <  ness,  and  therefore  on  the  genoBiL  hqipma 
noUe  and  mean, — in  the  dtsi^pointed  anti- 1  of  society,  sufficiently  obvioon.  Hov  mmf 
cipations  of  the  hearer  or  reader,  or  in  the  hours  would  pass  wearihr  akmg^  but  far  thae 
dUSerenoe  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  ex-  pleasantries  ot  wit,  or  of  eewior  and  las  prN 
nression  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or  per- 
tDfmer  of  some  action,  compared  with  that 
real  meaning  which  we  know  him,  in  his 
Awkward  blunder,  to  have  intended. 

The  emotion  is  not  a  simple  feeling,  but 
the  analysis  of  it  does  not  seem  verv  difficult 
The  necnsary  unexpectedness  oi  the  con- 
gnaity  or  inctmgrnity  that  is  remarked,  seems 
of  itself  to  point  out  one  element,  in  tJbe  as 
tonishment  which  may  naturallv  be  supposed 
to  arise  in  sudi  a  case ;  and  the  other  ele- 
ment, which  nature  has  made  as  quick  to 
arise  on  the  perception  of  the  ludicrous  ob- 
ject, as  astonishment  itself,  is  a  vivid  feeling 
of  delight,  one  of  the  forms  of  that  joy  or 
ghufaiess  which  I  comprehended  in  my  eno- 
meration  of  the  few  primary  oonsrituents  of 
our  emotionp.       Astonishment,  combined 


with  this  particuUv  delicfat,  is  the  mirthful 
emotion  that  has  been  the  subject  of  our  in- 
woiiy ;  and  Akenside,  therefore,  in  giving  it 
die  name  of  *<  smj  surprise,***  seems  to  have 
expressed,  with  the  analytic  accuracr  of  a 
philosopher,  the  complex  feelings  which  he 
was  poeticidly  describinff. 

In  considering  the  debgfat  that  is  combined 
with  astonishment  in  the  mirthful  emorion, 
we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  more  diffiorent 
from  other  species  of  gladness  than  it  truly 
is,  because  we  think  of  more  than  what  is 
strict^  mental  The  lai^ter  is  a  phenome 
non  of  so  particukv  a  kind,  somI  bo  impres- 
sive to  our  senses,  that  we  think  of  it  as 
much  as  of  the  feelings  which  it  indicates ; 
but  the  laughter,  it  diould  be  remembered, 
is  a  bodily  convulsion,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  combined  with  the  intemsl  merri- 
ment, without  altering  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ward emotion  itself  This  qwsmodic  mus- 
cular action,  therefore,  however  remarkable 
it  may  be  as  a  concomitant  bodily  effect,  and 
even  the  oppressive  feeling  of  fatigue  to 
which  that  muscular  action,  wben  loQg  oc- 
tinued,  gives  rise,  we  should  loive  out  in  ^ur 
analysis  of  the  mere  emotion,-- .that  is  all 
with  which  the  physiok^t  of  mind  is  con- 
cerned,— and  leaving  out  what  is  bodfly  in 
the  external  signs  of  merriment,  we  discover 
only  the  two  internal  elements  which  I  have 
mentioned ;  that  may,  in  certain  cases,  be 
more  complicated  by  a  mixture  of  contempt, 
but  to  which,  as  mere  mirth,  that  third  oo- 
oasional  element  is  fer  from  being  fsscntitli 
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tending  gaietv,  which 
have  been  dull,  and  throw  many  faiiglbt  co- 
lours on  what  would  have  been  gloomy.  We 
are  not  to  estimate  theee  aoeeaaions  of  pWi- 
fture  lightly,  because  theqr  Klnte  to  olgecti 
that  may  seem  trifling,  wnen  ooosidered  to- 
gether with  those  more  aerioo*  ooncens,  \rj 
which  our  ambition  is  oeca|Nedy  and  in  reh- 
tion  to  whidi,  in  the  suoeese  or  feilureofotf 
various  projects,  we  look  fanek  on  the  pet 
months  or  years  of  our  life,  as  Ibttnnate  or 
unfortunate.  If  these  serious  eonoemsaiosc 
were  to  be  regarded,  we  mig^  often  have 
been  very  fortunate  and  venr  unhappy,  st  ia 
other  circumstances  we  mignt  often  have  had 
much  happiness  in  the  hcnm  and  dan  of 
years,  whidi  terminated  at  last  in  the  oinp- 
pointment  of  some  fe.vourite  scheme,  k  a 
good  to  travel  with  pure  and  balmy  airs  uA 
cheeifol  sunshine,  thoiigh  we  ahoiild  not  find, 
at  the  end  of  our  jooniey,  tbe  firiend  whon 
we  wished  to  see ;  and  tbe  gaieties  of  so- 
cial converse,  thoqgfa  they  are  not,  ia  oar 
journey  of  life,  what  we  travel  to  obtain, 
are,  during  the  continuance  of  our  joonief 
at  once  a  freshness  which  we  breathe,  sod  a  i 
light  that  gives  evcr^  object  to  spsrUe  | 
to  our  eye  with  a  radiance  that  is  nor  its 
own.  j 

Sudi  are  the  immediate  and  obvious  ioflu-  | 
ences  of  this  emotion.      But  it  is  not  of 
slight  value  in  influences  that  are  less  dmet ; 
thouffh  d^Mble  of  being  sometimes  abwed, 
and  fer  from  being  always  so  exactlv  comci- 
dent  with  morsl  impropriety,  as  to  tums^  < 
criterion  of  rectitude^  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be,  in  its  ordinary  circumstances,  fevoorsble 
to  virtue,  presenting  often  a  check  to  ioipnv 
prieties,  on  whidi,  but  for  sudi  a  reststfoC 
the  heedless  would  rush  without  scruple,-^ 
checL  too^  which  is,  by  its  very  naturef  P^ 
culiarly  suited  to  those  who  deq^ise  the  more 
serious  restrsiots  of  moral  prinople,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  virtuous.     The  world's  dread 
hmsh,  which  even  the  firm  philosopher  is 
said  to  be  scarcely  able  to  scorn,  camiot  be 
scorned  by  those  to  whom  the  approbatioo  <« 
the  worid  is  what  consdence  is  to  the  wiie 
and  virtuous ;  and  though  that  kn^  '»  cer- 
tainly not  so  unerring  as  the  voice  of  tooai 
judgment  within  the  breast,  it  is  s^  »  ^ 
have  said,  in  fer  the  greater  number  of  esses, 
in  accordance  with  it ;  and  when  it  difftf^ 
differs  fer  more  frequent^  in  the  dcgic^  ^ 
its  censure  or  its  praise,  than  in  aotml  cen- 
sure of  what  is  praiseworthy,  or  praise  of 
what  is  wholly  censurable.     It  is  ofiaif  too. 
of  importance,  that  we  should  regulate  '»*' 
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ionduct  with  rtgud  to  relations,  which  ail 
naakind  cannot  have  kisnre  for  analysmg, 
ttkd  which  very  few,  even  of  thoie  who  have 
eisure,  have  patience  to  eianune.  The  vi- 
rid  feeling  of  ridicule,  in  sudi  cases,  as  more 
fistant  in  its  operstbns,  may  hence  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  glorioos  warning  from  that  he- 
aigiuuit  Power,  who, 

eomdous  what  a  letnty  p«iim 
From  tatean  and  ftooi  0H«,  the  wMcr  im 
or  bumble  lift  ellbniilbr  ftudiout  thought. 
To  a«an  the  maae  of  nature,  therefore  ttampTd 
The  flaffng  aoanei,  with  eharaeten  of  Mor*, 
At  broad,  as  obvioua,  Ip  the  paviof  cknvn. 
As  to  the  lettei'd  ngrii  curious  eye.* 

Having  now  then  fini«hed  my  remarks  on 
the  phenomenn  of  beaut^,  sublimity,  and  wit, 
I  close  with  them  my  view  of  the  emotions 
Qiat  are  the  object  of  the  qiecies  of  judg- 
ment, which  is  denominated  taste.     I  have 
already  stated  my  reasons  for  dividing  and 
arranging  the  phenomena  of  taste,  under  two 
distinct  heada,  as  they  are  either  emotions  or 
feelings  of  the  aptitudea  of  certain  images  or 
combinations  of  imsges  for  producing  those 
emotions.      To  feel  the  emotiout  which  a 
beautiful,  or  sublime,  or  ludicrous  object  ex^ 
dtes,  is  one  state  of  mind ;  to  ha|e  a  know- 
led^  of  the  aptitude  of  different  means  of 
exciting  these  emotions,  so  as  to  discern  ac- 
curately what  will  tend  to  produce  them,  and 
what  will  have  no  tendency  of  this  sort,  is 
another  state  or  functwn  of  the  mind,  to 
which  the  former  indeed  is  necessary,  but 
which  is  itself  iar  from  beiiw  implied,  in  the 
mere  susceptibili^  of  the  pleasing  emotion. 
That  power  by  whidi,  from  the  inductions  of 
former  observations  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
\ye  predict  the  effects  of  oertam  combina- 
tions of  wheels  and  puUies  in  machinery,  of 
certain  mixtures  in  the  chemical  arts,  and, 
in  legisktion  or  general  politics,  of  certain 
motives,  that  are  to  operate  on  Uie  minds  of 
a  people,  is  not  supposed  by  us  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent power,  merely  because  the  relations 
which  It  diseems  are  different.     In  all,  and 
in  all  alike,  it  is  termed  judgment,  reason, 
discernment,  or  whatever  other  name  may  be 
used,  (oT  exraessing  the  same  discriminating 
function.     The  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
predictions  in  mechanics,  chemistrv,  and  po- 
litics, 18  mdeed  different;  but  the  power 
which  avails  itself  of  this  knowledge  is  in 
Kind  the  same.     In  like  manner,  the  know- 
ledge which  the  discriminating  function  of 
^t^  supposes,  is  very  different  from  that 
which  is  necessary  in  mechanics,  chembtiy, 
politics,  thoi^h  not  mofe  different  from  them, 
*«.tbBse  various  species  of  knowledge  are 
^elativeiy  different     But  in  taste,  as  in  those 
l^ences  when  the  knowledge  is  once  aoquu- 
«d»  It  is  the  same  capacity  of  feeling  the  re- 
lation of  means  and  ends,  which  avails  itself 
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of  this  knowledge  of  the  past,  in  determining 
the  various  aptitudes  of  objects  for  a  desired 
effect,  whether  for  produnng  or  retarding 
motion,  as  in  mechanics;  for  forming  com- 
positions or  decompositions,  as  in  chemistry; 
for  flugmentmg  and  securing  the  happiness 
of  nations,  as  in  politics;  or  for  inducing 
various  delifl^tiul  emotions,  as  in  taste.  If 
we  do  not  give  different  names  in  all  these 
cases  to  the  capacitf  of  feeling  the  relation  of 
means  and  ends,  when  the  means  and  ends 
are  in  different  cases  different,  why  should 
we  suppose  a  new  faculty  to  be  exercised, 
and  invent  a  new  name  m  one  alone  ?  The 
poUtidad,  who  judges  of  the  reception  which 
the  multitude  will  give  to  certain  Uws,  and 
the  critic,  who  judges  of  the  reception  they 
will  give  to  certain  woHes  of  art,  have,  for 
their  subject,  the  same  mind ;  and  both  de- 
termine the  aptitude  of  certaui  feelings  of  the 
mind,  for  inducing  certain  other  feeluigs. 
The  general  pov^-er  Ij  which  we  discover  the 
rebdon  of  means  and  ends,  of  states  of  mind 
or  circumstances  which  are  prior,  and  states 
of  mind  or  circumstances  wnich  are  conse- 
quent to  these,  is  that  which  is  exercised  in 
both;  the  function  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  of  relative  suflgestion,  from  which 
we  derive  our  feeling  oiDiis  as  of  every  other 
relation.  Without  the  emotions  of  beauty 
and  sublimity,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no 
taste  to  discern  the  aptitude  of  certain  means 
for  produdng  these  emotions,  because  there 
woiud  not  be  that  series  of  feelmgs,  of  which 
the  reUtive  antecedence  and  consequence  are 
felt  On  the  other  hand,  without  the  judg- 
ment which  discerns  this  order,  in  the  rekition 
of  means  and  ends,  there  might,  indeed,  still 
be  the  emotions  rising  precariously,  as  na- 
ture presented  to  us  certain  objects  that  ex- 
cite them,  but  no  voluntary  adi^itation  of  the 
great  stores  of  forms,  and  sounds,  and  coloiui 
for  producing  them ;  none  of  those  fine  arts, 
— the  results  of  our  knowledge  of  the  rehk- 
tions  which  certain  feelings  bear  to  certain 
other  feelings, — arts  which  give  as  much 
happiness  as  embellishment  to  life,  and  which 
form  so  essential  a  yjut  of  our  notion  of -ci- 
vilization, that  a  nation  of  philosophers,  if  in- 
ciq[Mble  of  any  of  the  conceptions  and  result- 
ing emotions  of  this  kind,  would  stand  some 
chance  of  being  counted  by  us,  only  a  better 
order  of  reasoning  savages. 

In  no  part  of  our  nature  is  the  pure  bene- 
volence of  Heaven  more  strikmgly  conspi- 
cuous  than  in  our  susceptibility  of  the  emo- 
tions of  this  dass.  The  pleasure  which  they 
afford  is  a  pleasure  that  has  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  means  of  preservation  of 
our  animal  existence ;  and  which  shows, 
therefore,  thoujdi  all  other  proof  were  ab- 
sent, that  the  Deity,  who  superadded  these 
means  of  ddigfat,  must  have  had  some  other 
object  in  view,  in  forming  us  as  we  are,  than 
the  mere  continuance  of  a  race  of  beings  who 
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woe  to  mre  the  eutli  from  beooming  awiU 
decoets.  In  oomeqnenoe  of  these  emotioiis, 
wfakh  have  made  all  nature  **  beauty  to  onr 
eye,  and  music  to  our  ear,"  it  is  scsroely 
possible  for  us  to  look  sround,  without  feel- 
ing either  some  happiness  or  some  conMila- 
tion.  Sensual  plessures  sooo  pall  even  up- 
on the  profligate,  who  sedu  them  in  vain  m 
the  means  whidi  were  accustomed  to  pro- 
duce them ;  wesry,  almost  to  disgust,  of  the 
▼eiT  plessures  which  he  seeks,  and  yet  ssto- 
nished  that  be  does  not  find  them.  The  k- 
hours  of  sererer  intellect,  if  long  continued, 
exhaust  the  eneij^  whidi  they  empkj ;  snd 
we  cease,  for  a  time,  to  be  capable  or  think- 
ing accurately,  from  the  Yery  mtentness  and 
accuracy  of  our  thought.  The  pleasures  of 
tsste,  howeyer,  by  their  variety  of  easy  de- 
light, are  safe  fiom  the  languor  which  attends 
any  monotonous  or  severe  occupation,  and 
instesd  of  palling  on  the  mind,  they  produce 
in  it,  with  the  very  delight  which  is  present, 
a  quicker  sensibility  to  mture  plessuie.  En- 
joyment springs  from  enjoyment ;  an<i^  if  we 
have  not  some  deep  wretdiedness  widiin,  it 
is  sGSicely  possible  for  us,  with  the  delight- 
ful resources  whidi  nature  and  art  present 
to  us,  not  to  be  h^ppj  as  often  ss  we  will  to 
be  happy.  In  the  beantifal  language  of  a 
poet,  or  whose  powerful  yerse  I  have  already 
frequently  availed  myself,  in  illustration  of 
the  subjects  that  have  engaged  us,  nature 
endows  us  with  all  her  treasures,  if  we  only 
will  deign  to  use  them. 

Oh  blett  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  laiuuid  kiimi 

or  Luxury  theiynn,  nor  the  MhM 

or  MnUd  Vnltb,  nor  aU  the  gvidT  qnito 

or  pefemt  Honour,  cm  nduee  to  leave 

ThoM  ever-Uoominc  sweety  whSeh«  from  the  ttove 

Of  natuze,  Ikir  Ima^ution  eoUs 

To  charm  the  enUTenll  toul !— What  though  not  all 

Of  mortiJ  oAprta^  en  attahi  the  hciahta 

Of  envied  Ufe,-4hoagfa  only  few  poMH 

PBtridan  treasure^  or  Impoial  state. 

Yet  Nature*!  one,  to  all  her  children  Juft, 

With  richer  treaaurm,  and  an  ampler  itatB 

Endows  at  lai|e«  whatever  happy  man 

Will  deign  to  uae  them.    HiTtheclty^pomp, 

The  rural  honours  Ms.->Whale*eradorae 

The  iirlnoely  dom&— (he  column  and  the  ardi. 

The  breathing  maiwe,  and  the  sculptured  gold. 

Beyond  the  proud  v ' '-'— 


with  a  posseasioD  more  defi^uMtlnaAtf 
whidi  they  alibrd,  in  many  casei,  to  ik 
listless  eyes  of  their  proud  hot  ^contertrf 


His  tuneful  brenrt  enjoys— For  him  the  Spriag 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  sem 
Its  Ineid  leaves  uirfblds  ^-for  him  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  tinges,  every  fertile  tanndi 
IVith  blooming  gold,  and  Mushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  pesslng  hour  sheds  tribute  flrom  her  wings. 
And  sfill  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walks. 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.    Notabreese 
Flics  o^er  the  meadow.— not  a  doud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun*s  elAi]geno»-not  a  stiain 
n  all  the  tenanteof  the  warbling  shade 
s.— 4iut  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 


S«ich  is  that  universal  possession  of  nature 
which  the  susceptibility  of  the  emotions  of 
taste  conveys  to  us, — a  possession,  extend- 
ing to  an  infinity  of  objects,  which  no  earthly 
power  can  appropriate,  and  which  enjoys 
even  objects  that  have  been  so  iq>propriated, 
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After  these  reaaaiha  on  that  order  of  m 
immediate  emotions,  which  do  not  mnhc 
necessarily  anr  moral  feelinf^  I  pnoecd  to 
that  other  order  of  the  same  das,  iniriucb 
some  moral  feeling  is  neceasaiily  iavohcd. 

The  first  of  these,  aooordii^  to  the  ar- 
rangement fonneriy  submitted  to  yoo,  m 
those  emotioDS  whidi  coostitnte,  as  I  eos- 
ceive,  the  feelings  distinctire  of  vice  mbAts- 
tue,— emocioos  that  arise  on  the  oonto- 
plation  of  certain  actioiis  observed  or  eos- 
ceived. 

It  is  not  my  intenti<Mi,  however,  in  ^ 
part  of  my  oourse,  to  enter  oo  the  diKiwflB 
of  the  great  questions  ooniiected  widi  i^ 
doctrine  of  obligation,  as  either  pnaappoBtA 
or  involved  in  our  oonaidemtioa  of  aicli  ac- 
tions. The  moral  aifectioiis  which  I  coDsider 
at  present,  I  consider  radier  physiologiat- 
ly  than  ethically,  as  parts  of  our  meotil  eos- 
stitution,  not  as  involving  the  fulfilnient « 
violation  o|  duties. 

In  this  pomt  of  view,  even  the  bokfeA 
sceptic^  vrho  denies  all  the  groonds  of  mon^ 
obligation,  must  still  allow  the  ezistcnce  of 
the  feelings  which  we  are  consideriiig,  » 
states  or  affections  of  the  mind  indicstive  a 
certain  susceptibilities  in  the  noind,  of  hang 
soafiected.   Whether  we  have  reason  to  ap- 
prove and  disapprove^  or  have  no  reasoe 
whatever,  in  the  nature  of  their  actions,  to 
r^ard  with  a  different  eye  those  whom,  bf 
some  strange  iUusion,  but  by  an  illusion  oiily> 
we  now  feel  ourselves  almost  necessitated  w 
love  or  abhor;  though  it  be  an  error  of  logic 
to  consider  the  parridde,  who>  in  prepsnuig 
to  plunge  his  dagger,  could  hold  bis  hnv 
unmoved,  and  with  no  other  appreheoson 
than  of  the  too  eariy  waking  of  nis  vicbOi 
look  fizedlk  on  the  pale  and  gentle  feBtoff^ 
of  him,  whose  very  sleep  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  made  happy  by  some  dram 
of  happiness  to  his  murderer;  as  less  wor^J/ 
even  in  the  slightest  respect  of  our  esteemi 
than  the  son  who  rushes  to  inevitable  death 
in  defence  of  the  grey  hairs  which  be  hO' 
noun }  though  it  be  not  less  an  error  of  lo* 
gic  to  extend  our  moral  distinctiona,  and 
the  love  or  hate  which  accompanies  themr  ^ 
those  who  make  not  a  few  individuals  <ndf» 
but  whole  millions  vnretched  or  hsppy;  ^ 
consider  the  usurping  despot,  who  aires  to 
be  a  tyrant,  in  the  land  on  which  he  ^ 
bom  a  freeman,  as  a  less  glorious  object  of 
our  admiration,  than  the  last  assertor  of  ijghtf 
which  seemed  still  to  enst,  whUe  he  existed 
to  assert  them ;  who,  in  that  cauae  wbico 
allows  no  fear  of  peril,  could  see  nodiiiV^ 
guilty  power  whioi  a  brave  man  could  dm 
but  every  thing  which  it  vrould  be  a  crime 
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obey,  and  who  ennobled  with  his  blood 
scaffold  from  which  he  rose  to  liberty 
heaven,  making  it  an  altar  of  the  richest 
.  most  gratifying  sacrifice  which  man  can 
r,  to  the  great  Being  whom  he  serves ; 
n  though  we  should  be  unfortunate  enough 
ook  on  the  tyrant  with  the  same  envy  as 
his  victim,  and  could  see  no  reason  for 
se  distinctive  terms  of  vice  and  virtue, 
the  two  cases,  the  force  of  which  we 
uld  feel  equallv,  though  we  had  not  a 
-d  to  express  the  meaning  that  is  con- 
itly  in  our  heart ;  still  the  fact  of  the  ge- 
Ed  approbation  and  disapprobation,  we 
3t  admit,  even  in  reserving  for  ourselves 
privilege  of  indifference*  They  are  phe- 
sena  of  the  mind,  to  be  ranked  with  the 
eral  mental  phenomena,  as  much  as  our 
sations  or  remembrances, — ^illusions  to  be 
sed  with  our  other  illusions, — or  truths 
be  classed  with  our  most  important 
;hs. 

This  distinctive  reference  would  be  equally 
essary,  though  our  emotions  of  this  kind 
not  arise  immediatelv  from  our  contem- 
:ion  of  actions,  in  the  very  moment  in 
ich  we  contemplate  them  simply  as  ac- 
ts, but  from  processes  of  reasoning,  and 
ird  to  general  rules  of  propriety,  formed 
dually  by  attention  to  Uie  drcumstaaces 
which  man  is  placed,  and  all  ^  the  good 
ich,  in  such  circumstances,  he  is  capable 
feeling  or  occasioning  to  others.  The 
id  distinctive  regard,  at  whatever  stage  it 
;an,  would  not  the  less  be  an  aflection  of 
mind,  referable  to  certain  laws,  that  guide 
susceptibilities  of  emotion ;  but  the  truth 
that  the  moral  feeling  arises  without  any 
isideration,  except  tlmt  of  the  action  itseu 
I  its  circumstances.  The  general  rules  of 
ipriety  may,  indeed,  seem  to  confirm  our 
Trage,  but  we  suffrage  itself  is  given  before 
ir  sanction.  The  rules  themselves  are 
imately  founded,  as  Dr.  Smith  very  justly 
larks,  on  these  particular  emotions:  "We 
not  originally  approve  or  condemn  parti- 
ar  actions,**  to  use  his  words,  <<  because,  up- 
examination,  they  appear  to  be  agree- 
e  or  inconsistent  with  a  certain  geneFsl 
e.  The  general  rule,  on  the  oontraiy,  is 
med,  by  &iding,  from  experience,  that  all 
ions  of  a  certain  kind,  or  circumstanced  in 
ertain  manner,  are  approved  or  disapprov- 
ot  To  the  man  wno  first  saw  an  inhu- 
n  murder,  committed  firom  avarice,  envy, 
unjust  resentment;  and  up<m  one,  too, 
o  loved  and  trusted  the  murderer,  who 
leld  the  last  agonies  of  the  dppg  person, 

0  heard  him,  with  his  expiring  breath, 
nplain  more  of  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude 
his  felse  friend,  than  of  the  violence  which 

1  been  done  to  him, — ^there  could  be  no 
^asion,  in  order  to  conceive  how  horrible 
:h  an  action  was,  that  he  should  reflect 
It  one  of  the  most  sacred  rules  of  conduct 


was  what  prohibited  the  taking  away  the  life 
of  an  innocent  person,  that  this  was  a  plain 
violation  of  that  rule,  and  consequently  a 
very  buuneable  action.  His  detestation  of 
this  crime,  it  is  evident,  would  arise  instan- 
taneously  and  antecedent  to  his  having  form- 
ed to  himself  any  such  general  rule.  The 
general  rule,  on  the  contrary,  which  he  might 
afterwards  form,  would  be  founded  upon 
the  detestation  which  he  felt,  necessiurily 
arising  in  his  own  breast,  at  the  thought  of 
this,  and  every  other  particular  action  of  the 
same  kind.  "* 

Of  the  universality  of  these  moral  emotions, 
which  attend  our  mere  perception  of  certain 
actions,  or  our  reasonings  on  the  beneficial 
or  injurious  tendency  of  actions,  what  more 
convincing  proof  can  be  imagined,  than  the 
very  permanence  of  these  feelings,  in  the 
breast  of  those  whose  course  of  life  they  are 
every  moment  reproaching;  who,  even  when 
they  are  frtlse  to  virtue,  are  not  false  to  their 
love  of  virtue,  and  whose  secret  heart,  if  it 
could  be  laid  open  to  those  whom  they  are 
endeavouring  to  seduce,  and  who  can  listen 
only  to  the  voice  of  the  lips,  would  proclaim 
to  diem  the  charms  of  that  innocence  which 
the  lips  are  affecting  to  deride,  and  the  sbvery 
of  that  licentiousness  whidi  the  lips  are 
proclaiming  to  be  the  glorious  privilege  of  the 
free? 

"  What  law  of  any  state,"  says  an  eloquent 
Roman  moralist,  "naa  ever  ordered  the  child 
to  love  his  parents,  the  parents  to  love  their 
child,  each  individual  to  love  himself?  It 
would  be  not  more  idle  to  order  us  to  love 
virtue,  which  by  its  own  nature  has  so  many 
charms,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  wickea 
to  witbJiold  from  it  their  approbation.  Who 
isthere  that,  living  amid  crimes,  and  in  the 
pi&ctice  of  every  injury  which  he  can  inflict 
on  society,  does  not  still  wish  to  obtain  some 
praise  of  goodness,  and  cover  his  very  atroci- 
ties, if  they  can  by  any  means  be  covered, 
with  some  veil,  however  slight,  of  honourable 
semblance?  No  one  has  so  completely 
shaken  off  the  very  character  of  man,  as  to 
wish  to  be  wicked  for  the  mere  sake  of  wick- 
edness. The  very  robber,  who  lives  by 
rapine,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  strike 
his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  passenger 
who  has  any  plunder  to  repay  the  stroke, 
would  still  rather  find  what  he  takes  by  vio 
lence,  only  because  he  cannot  hope  to  find  it. 
The  most  abandoned  of  human  beings,  if  he 
could  enjoy  the  wages  of  guilt  without  the 
guilt  itself,  would  not  prefer  to  be  guilty.  It 
u  no  small  obligation,**  he  continues,  '*  which 
we  owe  to  nature,  that  Virtue  reveals  her 
glorious  light,  not  to  a  few  only,  but  to  all 
mankind.  Even  those  who  do  not  follow 
her,  still  see  the  splendid  track  along  which 


•  Ttafiory  of  Moral  Smamenti.  Plart  iU.  c  4. 
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■he  movct.''  •«Pbeet 
41M  gnition  Tiftiu  est,  at  inntiioi  ait  etnm 
aoalis,  proban  mdiora.  Qnb  ert»  q|ii  non 
benefioM  Wderi  vditr— qui  non,  inter  todcn 
et  injnriM,  opinioneni  booiiKk  aJEBctety— -qui 
noo  ipsit  quae  impotentieBime  fedt,  qteciem 
aliqiiam  indintt  recti  ?  Quod  non  itcaeatt 
vim  illoe  honesd,  et  per  ne  expetendi,  amor 
eogerel^  moribus  snis  opiniooeni  contianam 
quaerere,  et  nequitiaiii  abdere,  ctgna  fructw 
eoncapiacitur,  ipaa  Tero  odio  pudoraqae  eat. 
■  ■  I  MJaVimum  hoe  habeonia  naturae  OMfiaim, 
qnod  virtoa  in  omnium  animoa  lumen  suom 
perndttit :  etiam  qui  mm  aequuntur,  iilam 


And  it  is  well,  aurelj,  even  the  moat  aeep- 
tical  wili  admit,  that  nature  if  we  are  deceiT- 
ed  by  this  deligfatfol  viaioo,  doea  permit  us 
to  be  deceived  hy  it.  ThoQgfa  jrirtne  were 
only  a  dream,  and  all  wfaidi  we  admire  aa 
fiilladoua  as  the  imaginrj  ooloun  which 
ahine  upon  our  slumber  m  the  daiknesa  of 
die  night,  who  oould  wiah  the  slumber  to  be 
broken,  if,  inatead  of  the  grovea  of  Patadiae, 
and  the  pure  and  happy  fonna  that  people 
them,  we  were  toawaiw  in  a  world  m  which 
the  moral  aunahine  was  eiringnished,  and 
evety  thing  on  which  we  vainly  tuned  our 
cm  were  to  be  only  one  equal  gloom?  Thoqgfa 
the  libertine  ahodd  have  hardihood  enough 
to  shake,  or  at  least  to  tiy  to  shake,  fiximhis 
own  miml,  every  feeling  of  monl  admintion 
or  abhorrence,  he  still  oould  not  wish,  that 
othera,  among  whom  he  is  to  live,  should  be 
as  free  as  himself.  For  his  own  profit  he 
would  wish  all  others  to  be  virtuous,  himself 
the  single  exception ;  and  what  would  profit 
each  mdividually,  must  profit  alL  If  he  were 
rich,  he  eould  not  wish  the  multitude  that 
sunounded  him  to  approve  of  the  rapine 
which  would  strip  him  of  all  the  aouroes  of 
his  few  miseribie  eigoymenfeh  and  to  ap- 
prove, too,  periiapa,  of  murder,  as  the  short- 
est mode  of  separating  him  fimn  his  posses- 
sions ;  if  he  were  m  want,  he  could  not  wish 
those,  whose  charity  he  was  forced  to  aoUcit, 
to  see  in  charitv  noithing  but  a  foolish  mode 
of  voluntarily  atiridgmg  their  own  means  ol 
telfiflh  luxury;  if  he  were  condemned  for 
some  offence  to  the  prison  or  the  gibbet,  he 
would  oot  wish  mercy  to  be  regwded  as  a 
word  without  meaning.  What  noble  and 
irresistible  evidence  is  this  of  die  eaoellenoe 
of  virtue,  even  hi  its  worldly  an\l  temporarv 
advanti^es,  that,  if  all  men  were,  what  aU 
individinUy  wouU  wish  them  to  be,  there 
would  not  be  a  sing^  crime  to  pollute  the 
eaith! 

When  we  reflect  how  many  temptatioBs 
there  are  to  the  mukitndes  who  live  together 
in  social  society, — temptations  ttpt,  wher- 
ever they  look  around  them,  would  lead 
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I  them,  if  they  had  not  been  nmdersd  capable 
of  OMtal  afiectioiis,  aa  mndi  aa  ol  tkeir  aen- 
tient  enjoy  menta  and  pasainns,  to  aeek  the 
attamment  ol  the  ofagects  within  tiieir  view, 
and  almost  within  dimr  reach,  and  to  se^  it 
as  readily  by  force  or  byfelaehood,  aa  by 
that  patient  industry  which  couM  not  fiul  to 
seem  to  them  more  tedioos,  and  therelbfe 
leas  vrorthy  of  their  prudent  cfaoioe ;  when 
we  think  of  all  the  temptationa  of  aU  these 
objects,  and  the  fodlities  of  attaining  them 
by  violence  or  deceit^  and  yet  observe  the 
■ecurity  with  which  man  in  tooetj  spreads 
out  his  enjoyment!,  aa  it  were  to  the  view  U 
others,  and  deli|(lit8  in  the  number  of  the 
gasen  and  envicn  dwt  are  attracted  by 
them,  it  is  truly  aaheantjfiil  aa  it  ia  astoniah. 
ing,  to  diink  «  the  simple  meana  on  which 
so  much  security  depends.  The  hmrs  winch 
men  have  found  it  eiqiedicnt,  for  tiidr  eom- 
mon  interest,  to  make  and  to  enforce,  axe, 
indeed,  the  obvious  pieces  of  machinery  by 
which  this  great  result  is  faraqgfat  sbcmt. 
But  how  much  of  its  motion  depends  00 
springs  that  are  scarcely  regarded  by  those 
who  look  only  to  the  exterior  wheels,  ss  diey 
perform  their  rotation  mbeantifolregulnnty! 
The  groaser  measures  of  fraud  or  fiorce  nay 
be  prevented  by  enactments,  dwt  attach  to 
those  measures  of  frsnd  or  force  n  p—^^*^ 
ment,  the  risk  of  which  would  render  the  at- 
tempt too  periloQB  toobtsin  for  it  the  appio. 
bation  even  of  selfish  prudence.  But  what 
umumerable  actiona  are  there,  over  whidi 
the  laws,  that  cannot  extend  to  the  neaet 
thoughts  of  man,  or  to  half  the  poasibilities 
of  human  action,  must  have  aa  little  control 
aa  it  is  in  our  power  physically  to  exenrs9< 
over  the  unseen  and  unsuspected  elenkents 
of  foture  storms,  whidi,  long  before  thr 
whiriwind  hss  begun,  are  preparing  that  de- 
solation which  it  is  afterwsras  to  produce. 
The  force  of  open  violence  the  laws  may 
chedc ;  but  they  csnnot  check  the  adll  more 
powerful  foree  of  seduction, — the  finodaof 
mere  persuasion,  whidi  are  never  to  be  known 
tobe  Hands  but  bytheconaciepce  of  the  de- 
ceiver, and  whidi  may  be  ssid  to  steal  the 
very  assent  of  the  unsuspectiuff  mind,  as 
they  afterwards  steal  the  wealtti,  or  the 
worldly  honours^  or  voluptuous  enjqyaBCBtBk 
for  wmch  that  assent  was  necesssiy.  Ic  b 
ra  these  drcumstanoea  that  Hb  vdio  formed 
and  protects  us,  baa  provided  a  check  for 
that  mjttstwe  widch  is  beyond  the  restzsin- 
ing  power  of  man,  and  has  produced,  what 
the  vrhole  united  strength  or  nations  coukl 
not  produce, — by  a  few  simple  fedings, — a 
dieck  and  control  aa  mighty  as  it  is  aiknt  and 
invisiUe, — ^which  he  has  ohoed  within  the 
mind  of  the  very  ctiminal  liimsel^  where  it 
would  most  be  needed;  or  laCher  m  the 
mind  of  hira  who,  but  for  these  foeiii^ 
woukl  have  been  a  crimiBal,  and  who,  with 
tltcm^  is  virtuous  and  happy.     The  vthcc 
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bin,  which  approves  or  disapprores, — 
I  before  action,  and  before  even  the  very 
b,  that  would  lead  to  action,  can  be  said 
be  fully  formed, — has  in  it  a  restraining 
e  more  powerful  than  a  thousand  gibbets ; 

it  is  accompanied  with  the  certainty, 
:,  in  every  breast  around,  diere  is  a  simi. 
roioe,  that  would  join  its  dreadful  award 
hat  which  would  be  for  ever  felt  within. 
I  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
robation  are  thus  at  onoe  the  security  of 
le  and  its  avengers ;  its  security  in  the 
)ine8S  that  is  fielt,  and  the  happiness  that 
romised  to  eveiy  future  year  and  hour  of 
lous  remembrance ;  its  avengers  in  that 

period  of  earthly  punishment  when  its 
y  injurer  is  to  read  in  everv  eye  that 
s  on  him,  the  reproach  which  is  to  be 
iver  sounding  on  nis  heart 
have  already  said,  however,  that  it  is 
;ly  as  a  part  of  our  mental  constitittion 

I  at  present  speak  of  oar  distinctive 
ngs  of  the  moral  diflerences  of  actions ; 
ates  or  affections,  or  phenomena  of  the 
I,  and  nothing  more.  The  further  illus- 
sn  of  them,  in  their  most  important  light, 
inciples  of  conduct,  I  reserve  for  our  fu- 
discussions  of  the  nature  and  obligation 
rtue. 

be  moral  emotions,  to  which  I  nextpro- 
,  are  those  of  love  and  hate, — ^words 
h,  as  general  terms,  eomprehend  a  great 
ty  of  affections,  that  have  different 
is,  according  to  their  own  intensity,  and 
lotion  which  they  involve  of  the  quali- 
m  which  the  love  ib  founded,  as  when 
>eak  of  love  or  affection  simply,  or  of  re- 
esteem,  respect,  veneration,  and  which 
different  names  also,  according  to  the 
:ts  to  which  they  are  directed,  as  love, 
Iship,  patriotism,  devotion,  to  which,  or 
St  to  BUT  the  greater  part  of  whidi,  there 
orresponding  terms  of  the  varieties  of 
pposite  emotion  of  hatred,  whidi  I  need 
mste  your  time  with  attempting  to  enu- 
te.  Lideed,  if  we  wore  to  compare  the 
rocabularies  of  love  and  hate,  I  fear  that 
fiould  find  ntiier  a  mortifying  proof  of 
lispositioB  to  discover  imperfections, 
readily  than  the  better  qualities,  since 
e  still  richer  in  terms  of  contempt  and 
e  than  in  terms  of  admiration  and  re- 
ce. 

e  analysis  of  love,  as  a  complex  feeling, 
Its  to  us  always  at  least  two  elements, 
ivid  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
;,  and  a  desire  of  good  to  that  object, 
ve,  then,  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
ne  quality  in  the  object  which  is  capa- 
giving  pleasure,  since  love,  which  is  the 
^uence  of  this,  ^  itself  a  pleasurable 
on.  There  is  a  feeling  of  beauty,  ex- 
,  moral,  or  mtellectuid,  which  affords 
-inuury  delight  of  loving,  and  continues 


to  ihingle  with  the  kind  desire  which  it  has 
produced.  In  tiiis  sense,  indeed,  but  in  tiiis 
sense  only,  the  most  disinterested  love  is 
selfish,  though  it  is  a  sense  in  which  selfish- 
ness maybe  said  to  be  as  little  sordid  as  the 
most  generous  sacrifices  which  virtue  can 
make.  It  loves,  not  because  delight  is  to  be 
felt  in  loving,  but  because  it  has  been  im- 
pressed with  qualities  which  nature  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  view  without  delight. 
It  must  therefore  have  felt  that  delight  which 
arises  from  the  contemplation  of  objects  wor- 
thy of  being  loved ;  yet  the  delight  thus  felt 
has  not  been  valued  for  itself,  but  as  indica^ 
tive,  like  some  sweet  voice  of  nature,  of  those 
qualities  to  which  affection  may  be  safely 
given.  Though  we  cannot,  then,  when  there 
is  no  interfering  passion,  think  of  the  virtues 
of  others  without  pleasure,  and  must,  tiiere- 
fore,  in  loving  virtue,  love  what  is  by  its  own 
nature  pleasing,  tiie  love  of  the  virtue  which 
cannot  exist  without  the  pleasure,  is  surely 
an  affection  very  different  from  the  love  of  the 
mere  pleasure  existing,  if  it  had  been  possible 
for  it  to  exist,  without  the  virtue,  ^  a  pleasure 
tiiat  accompanies  the  virtue  only  as  tiie  soft 
m  brilliant  colouring  of  nature  flows  from 
the  great  orb  above, — a  gentie  radiance, 
that  is  delightful  to  our  eyes,  indeed,  and 
to  our  h^art,  but  which  leads  our  eye 
upward  to  the  splendid  source  from  whidi 
it  flows,  and  our  heart,  still  higher,  to 
that  Being  by  whom  the  sun  was  made. 

The  distinction  of  the  love  of  that  which 
is  pleasing,  but  which  is  loved  only  for  tiiose 
intrinsic  qualities  which  the  pleasure  accom- 
panies, and  of  the  love  of  mere  pleasure, 
without  any  regard  to  the  qualities  which  ex- 
cite it,  is  surely  a  very  obvious  one ;  and  it 
is  not  more  obvious,  as  thus  defined,  than  in 
the  heart  of  the  virtuous, — ^in  the  generous 
friendships  which  he  feels,  and  tiie  generous 
sacrifices  to  which  he  readily  submits.  K, 
as  is  sometimes  strangely  contended,  the  love 
that  animates  such  a  heart  be  selfishness,  it 
must  be  allowed,  at  least,  tiiat  it  is  a  selfish- 
ness which,  for  the  sake  of  otherp,  can  often 
prefer  penury  to  wealth, — which  can  hang, 
for  many  sleepless  nights,  unwearied  and  un* 
conscious  of  any  personal  fear,  over  the  bed 
of  contagion, — ^which  can  enter  the  dungeon, 
a  voluntary  prisoner,  without  the  power  even 
of  giving  any  other  comfort  than  that  of  the 
mere  presepce  of  an  object  beloved,  or  fling 
itself  before  the  dagger  which  would  pierce 
anodier  breast,  and  rejoice  in  receiving 
tiie  stroke.  It  is  the  selfishness  which 
thinks  not  of  itself — tiie  selfishness  of  all  that 
is  generous  and  heroic  in  man — I  would  al- 
most say^  the  selfishness  which  is  most  di- 
vine in  i^od. 

Obvious  as  tiie  distinction  is,  however,  it 
has  not  been  made  by  many  philosophers,  or, 
at  least,  by  maricy  writers  who  assume  tiiat 
honourable  name ;  the  superficial  but  dazzl« 
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ing  lovers  of  pandoz,  who  prefer  to  truths 
tait  seem  too  simple  to  stand  in  need  of  de- 
fence, any  errors,  if  only  they  be  errors,  that 
can  be  defended  with  in^nuity ;  though,  in 
the  present  case,  even  this  snuul  praise  of  in- 
genuity  scarcely  can  be  allowed;  and  the 
errors  which  would  seduce  men  into  the  be- 
lief of  general  selfishness,  from  which  their 
nature  shrinks,  are  fortunately  as  revolting  to 
our  understanding  as  they  are  to  our  heart. 
The  fuller  discussion  of  these,  however,  I  de- 
fer, till  that  part  of  the  course  which  treats 
of  virtue  as  a  system  of  conduct  At  pre- 
sent,  I  mereljT  point  out  to  you  the  fiJlacy 
whidi  has  arisen  ftom  the  pleasing  nature 
of  the  emotions  in  which  love  consists,  or 
whidi  precede  love,  as  if  the  pleasure  in 
which  love  is  necesasrily  presupposed  were 
itself  all  to  which  the  love  owes  its  rise, 
and  for  the  direct  sake  of  which  the  love  it- 
self is  felt 

I  may  remark,  however,  even  now,  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  the  poverty  of  our  lan- 
guage in  aiding  the  illusion.  The  word  sel- 
fishness, or  at  least,  self4ove,  has  various 
meanings,  some  of  which  implv  nothing  that 
is  reprehensible,  while,  in  otner  senses,  it 
is  highly  so.  It  may  mean  either  the  satis- 
fection  which  we  feel  in  our  own  enjovment, 
which,  when  there  is  no  duty  violatea,  is  fiir 
from  being,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  un- 
worthy  of  the  purest  mind ;  or  it  means  that 
ezcfaisive  regard  to  our  own  pleasures,  at  the 
expense  of  the  happiness  of  others,  which  is 
as  degrading  to  the  individual  as  it  is  pemi- 
dous  to  sodety.  All  men,  it  may  indeed 
be  allowed,  are  selfish,  in  the  first  of  these 
meanings  of  the  term ;  but  this  is  only  one 
meaning  of  a  word,  whidi  has  also  a  very 
different  sense.  The  diflerence,  however, 
is  afterwards  forgotten  by  us,  because  the 
same  term  is  used ;  and  we  ascribe  to  sdf- 
love  in  the  one  sense  what  is  true  of  it  only 
In  the  other. 

Much  of  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of 
the  moral  system  of  Pope,  in  his  Essa;^  on 
Man,  arises  from  this  occasional  transition 
from  one  of  the  senses  of  the  term  to  the 
other,  without  perceivin|^  that  a  transition 
has  been  made.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  that 
poem,  without  feeling  the  wish  that  we  had 
some  term  to  express  the  first  of  these  sen- 
ses, without  any  possibility  of  the  suggestion 
of  the  other.  It  is  not  self-lovef  for  exam- 
ple, which  gives  us  to  make  our  neighbour's 
blessing  ours ;  it  scarcely  even  can  he  called 
self-love  which  first  stirs  the  peaceful  mind 
— it  is  simply  pleasure ;  and  the  enjo^ent 
may  or  must  accompany  ail  the  delightful 
progress  of  our  moral  affections ;  it  is  not 
any  self-love,  reflecting  on  the  enjoyments 
that  are  thus  to  be  obtained. 

SelMore  but  tcrvrs  the  Ttituout  mind  to  wake, 
Ap  the  sma  1  pebble  sUn  the  peaceful  Uke ; 


The 


Hie  oound7  ncsl^  and  next  an  hom^ 
Wide  aod  more  wide    the  tfnflawiiMa 
Take  erery  creature  in  of  ewtrj 
Earth  amilei  around,  with  boaiML_ 
And  Heaven  beholds  iU  fan^e  in  Ma 

In  all  these  cases  *  ^re  is  a  dBlliBioB  of 
love  indeed,  but  notof  vlf-love^— « idesuR 
attending  in  every  stape  the  piogiciiaivt  be^ 
nevolence,  but  attendni^  it  only,  not  piodur- 
ing  it ;  and  without  which,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble lor  benevolenoe  to  exist  witbotit  d^gbt 
it  would  still,  as  before,  be  the  directing  ipfc- 
rit  of  every  generous  breast 


LECTURE  LX. 

I.  nfMEDIATK  EMOnONS^  IN  WHICH  SOMI 
MO&AL  FEELDfO  IS  NECESSAULY  IMVOLVEIX 
— S.  LOVE,  HATE,  COMTINUSIX RELA- 
TIONS WHICH  THEY  BEAE  TO  THK  HAPH- 
NESS  OF  MAN,  AND  TO  TBS  BEMBVOLEISCE 
OF  GOD. 


Ik  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I 
the  consideration  of  that  order  of  our  emo- 
tions in  which  some  moral  relation  is  invdv- 
ed ;  and  considered,  in  the  first  place,  those 
vivid  fedinp  which  arise  in  the  mind  on  ihe 
contemplation  of  virtuous  or  vidoaa  actions, 
and  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  are 
truly  all  that  distingtiish  these  actions  to  our 
moral  regard,  as  vice  or  virtue.  At  present, 
however,  th^  are  not  considered  by  as  ethi- 
cally, in  their  relation  to  conduct — for  in 
this  light  they  are  to  be  reviewed  by  us  alto'- 
waidsr— but  merdy  as  mental  phenmnena^ 
feelings  or  affections  indicative  of  oertain 
susceptibilities  in  the  mind  of  being  tlius  af- 
fecteo. 

Next  to  these,  m  our  arrangement,  are  the 
emotions  of  love  and  hatred ;  to  the  consid- 
eration of  which,  therefore,  I  proceeded.    Tlie 
remarks  which  I  made  were  ciiieflyillustiBtire 
of  a  distinction  which  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  theory  of  morals,  with  respect  to  the 
pleasure  exdted  by  the  objects  of  our  regard, 
— a  pleasure  which  is  indeed  insepsrable  firom 
the  regard,  and  without  whidi  therefore^  oi 
course,  no  regard  can  be  fdt,  but  which  is 
not  itself  the  cause  or  object  of  the  affection. 
My  wish,  in  these  remarks,  was  to  guard  you 
against  the  sophistry  of  msny  philosopbers, 
who  seem  to  think  that  they  have  diown 
man  to  be  necessarily  selfish,  merdv  by  show- 
ing  that  it  is  delightful  for  him  to  love  those 
whom  it  is  virtue  to  love,  and  whom  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  not  to  love, 
even  though  no  happiness  had  attended  the 
affection ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to 
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ipise  or  dislike  the  mean  and  the  profli- 
e,  though  no  pleasure  attends  the  contem- 
tion.  A  little  attention  to  this  opposite 
!s  of  feelings,  which  are  not  more  essen- 

to  our  nature  than  the  others,  might 
e  been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  delight 
loving  is  not  the  cause  of  love.  We  de- 
je,  without  any  pleasure  in  despising,  eer- 
ily, at  least,  not  on  account  of  any  plea- 
e  that  can  be  imagined  to  be  felt  in  de- 
ing.  We  love,  in  like  manner,  not  for 
pleasare  of  loving,  but  on  account  of  the 
lities  which  it  is  at  once  delightful  for  us 
ove,  and  impossible  for  us  not  to  love. 
!  cannot  feel  the  pleasure  of  loving,  un- 

we  have  previously  begun  to  love;  and 
;  surely  as  absurd  an  error,*  in  this  as  in 
other  branch  of  physics,  to  ascribe  to 
:  which  is  second  in  a  progressive  scale, 
production  of  that  very  primary  cause  of 
ch  itself  is  the  result 
lie  pleasure  which  accompanies  the  be- 
^lent  affections,  that  has  been  thus  most 
ngely  converted  into  the  cause  of  those 
'  benevolent  affections  which  it  necessa- 

Sresupposes,  is  a  convincing  proof  how 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures  must 
i  been  in  the  contemplation  of  him  who 
;  adapted  their  nature  as  much  to  the 
luction  of  good  as  to  the  enjoyment  of 
We  are  formed  to  be  malevolent  in  cer- 
circumstances,  as  in  odier  circumstances 
u-e  formed  to  be  benevolent ;  but  we  are 
formed  to  have  equal  enjoyment  in  both, 
benevolent  affections,  of  course,  lead  to 
ictions  by  which  happiness  is  directly 
sed ;  there  is  no  moment  at  which  they 
not  operate  with  advantage  to  society ; 
the  more  constant  their  operation  and 
nore  vvidely  spread,  the  greater,  conse- 
itly,  is  the  result  of  social  good.  The 
y,  therefore,  has  not  merely  rendered  us 
3ptible  of  these  affections ;  he  has  made 
continuance  of  them  delightful,  that  we 
not  not  merely  indulge  diem,  but  dwell 
e  indulgence. 

Thus  hath  God, 
1  looking  to  hif  own  high  purpose,  flx'd 
e  virtues  of  his  creatures;  thus  he  rules 
s  parent's  fondness  and  the  patriots  seal, 
us  the  warm  sense  of  honour  and  of  shame, 
9  vows  of  gratitude,  the  fkith  of  love, 
e  Joy  of  hunum  life,  the  earthly  Heaven. 

Akenslde. 

le  moral  affections  which  lead  to  the  in- 
m  of  evil,  are  occasionally  as  necessary 
e  benevolent  affections.  If  vice  exist, 
tst  be  loathed  by  us,  oi  we  ma;^  learn  to 
te  it.  If  an  individual  have  injured  an- 
'  individual,  there  must  be  indignation 
i\  the  wrong  which  has  been  done,  and 
1  to  avenge  it.  The  malevolent  affec- 
,  then,  are  evidently  a  part  of  virtue  as 
as  vice  exists ;  but  they  are  necessary 
for  the  occasional  purposes  of  nature, 
or  her  general  and  permanent  interest 


in  our  welfare.  If  all  men  were  niuformlv 
benevolent,  the  earth,  indeed,  might  exhibit 
an  appearance,  on  the  contemplation  of  which 
it  would  be  delightful  to  dwelL  But  a  world 
of  beings  universally  and  permanently  hat- 
ing and  hated,  is  a  world  that  fortunately 
could  not  exist  long ;  and  that,  while  it  ex- 
isted, could  be  only  a  place  of  torture,  in 
which  crimes  were  every  moment  punished 
and  every  moment  renewed ;  or  rather,  in 
which  crimes,  and  the  mental  punishment  of 
crimes,were  mingled  in  one  dreadful  confusion. 

In  such  circumstances,  what  is  it  which 
we  may  conceive  to  be  the  plan  of  Di- 
vine  Goodness  ?  It  is  that  very  phm  which 
we  see  at  present  executed  in  our  moral  con- 
stitution. We  are  made  capable  of  a  male- 
volence that  may  be  said  to  be  virtuous 
when  it  operates ;  for  the  terror  of  injustice, 
that  otherwise  would  walk,  not  in  darkness, 
through  the  world,  but  in  open  light,  perpe- 
trating  its  iniquities  without  shame  or  re- 
morse, and  perpetrating  them  with  impuni- 
ty. But,  that  even  this  virtuous  msdevo- 
lenc«  may  not  outlast  the  necessity  for  it,  it 
is  made  painful  for  us  to  be  malevolent  even 
in  this  best  sense.  We  require  to  warm 
our  mind  with  the  repeated  image  of  every 
thing  which  has  been  suffered  by  the  good, 
or  of  every  thing  which  the  good  M'ould  suf- 
fer in  consequence  of  the  impunity  of  the 
wicked,  before  we  can  bring  ourselves  to 
feel  delight  in  the  pmiishment  even  of  the 
most  wicked,  at  least  when  the  insolence  oi 
power  and  impunitv  is  gone,  and  the  offend- 
er is  trembling  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  he 
had  injured.  There  are  gentle  feelings  of 
mercy  that  continually  rise  upon  the  heart 
in  such  a  case,  feelings  that  dieck  even  the 
pure  and  sacred  resentment  of  indignation 
itself,  and  make  rigid  justice  an  effort,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  gainful  efforts,  of  virtue. 

"  To  love,  is  to  enjoy,'*  it  has  been  said ; 
'*  to  hate,  is  to  suffer ;"  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  remark,  the  same  writer  observes, 
that  '*  though  it  may  not  be  always  unjust, 
it  must  be  always  absurd  to  hate  for  any 
length  of  time,  since  it  is  to  give  him  whom 
we  hate  the  advantage  of  occupying  us  with 
a  painful  feeling.  Of  two  enemies,  there- 
fore, which  is  die  more  unhappy  ?  He,  we 
may  alw3^  answer,  whose  hatred  is  the 
greater.  The  mere  remembrance  of  his  ene- 
my is  an  incessant  uneasiness  and  agitation ; 
and  he  endures,  in  his  long  enmity,  fiir  more 
pain  than  he  wishes  to  inflict*' 

The  annexation  of  pain  to  the  emotions 
that  would  lead  to  the  infliction  of  pain  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  veiy  striking  proo(  that  he 
who  formed  man  did  not  intend  him  for  pur- 
poses of  malignitv, — as  the  delight,  attached 
to  all  our  benevolent  emotions,  may  be  con. 
sidered  as  a  positive  proof  that  it  was  for 
purposes  of  benevolence  that  man  was  fonUif 
ed, — purposes  which  make  every  generous 
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i  deUgfatfiil  to  the  active  mind 
itMlf  than  to  the  individual  whose  happmeti 
it  might  have  leemed  exclusively  to  promote. 
By  this  double  influence  of  eveiy  tender  af- 
fection, as  it  flows  from  breast  to  breast, 
theie  is,  even  in  the  simplert  offices  of  re- 
gtfd,  a  continual  multi^ication  of  pleasure, 
when  the  sole  result  is  joy ;  and,  even  when 
the  aodal  kindnoenefi  of  life  do  lead  to  sor- 
row,  thcnr  lead  to  a  sorrow  which  is  so  tem- 
pmd  with  a  ^tle  delight,  that  the  whole 
mfa^M  emotion  has  a  toidemess  which  the 
heart  would  be  unwilling  to  relin<iuish,  if  it 
were  absolute  indiffisrence  that  was  to  be 
given  in  exchange. 


AtenMHiboiMiitlMtlinotoAHi  ftft 

How  dMr  ne  all  tfaoie  ties,  which  tand  wr  raoe 

In  feiitlnaitUmllMr,  and  how  awvet 

Thatar  ftirea,  lat  roctuoc^  wanrwaid  hand  tha  whUa 

BaUndorcniair    Aak  tha  fUtliAil  vouth. 

Why  tha  ooM  urn  of  her  whom  loDf  ha  lov'd* 

So  oAan  fllb  hli  anna,  10  often  diawa 

Hta  lonalT  IboCMepa,  iUent  and  vnaeen. 

To  pay  the  laournAil  tribute  of  hbteanf 

Of  ha  wUIieil  ttMe^  that  tha  wealth  of  workk 

Should  Bc^cr  ledueehia  boaom  to  tango 

Thoie  lacred  hoon,  when,  itealiQg  tram  thenoiaa 

or  careand  cow,  eweet  rememhiance  loothae, 

ynth  virtuc'i  kfaidert  looks  hb  matdag  bRMt, 

And  tuns  hii  tean  to  tapture.* 

Such,  then,  are  the  comparative  influences 
on  our  happmess  and  misery,  of  the  emotions 
of  love  and  hatred ;  and  it  cannot,  after  such 
a  comparison,  seem  wonderful,  that  we  should 
dingto  the  one  of  these  orders  of  emotioiis, 
almost  with  the  avidity  with  which  we  ding 
to  life.  It  is  afiiection  in  some  of  its  forms 
which,  if  I  may  use  so  bold  a  phraee,  ani« 
mates  even  life  itself,  that,  without  it,  acaioely 
could  be  wort^  of  the  name.  He  who  is 
without  aflEection  may  exist,  indeed,  in  a 
populous  city,  with  crowds  around  h 
iriierever  he  ma^r  chance  to  turn ;  but  even 
there^  he  lives  in  a  desert,  or  he  lives  only 
among  statues  that  move  and  speak,  but  are 
incapable  of  SMing  any  thing  to  his  heart 
How  pathetically,  and  almost  how  sublimely, 
does  one  of  the  female  saints  of  the  Bomidi 
Church  eiqiress  the  importance  of  afiaotion 
to  happiness,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  whoae  situation  might 
aeem  to  present  so  many  other  conceptions 
of  misery,  she  singles  out  this  one  circum- 
stance, and  she  says,  <<  How  sad  is  the  state 
of  that  being  condemned  to  love  nothing  !*' 
'*  If  we  had  been  destined  to  live  abandoned 
lo  ouselves,  on  Mount  Caucasus,  or  in  the 
deserts  of  Afridw"  njs  Barthelemi,  "perhaps 
nature  would  have  denied  us  a  feeling  heart; 
but,  if  she  had  given  us  one,  rather  than  love 
nothii^  that  hewt  would  have  tamed  ^rgers 
end  animated  rocks,  "f  Tkiis,  indeed,  I  may 
remark,  strong  as  the  expression  of  9arthe- 
lami  may  seem,  is  no  more  than  what  man 
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truly  does.  So  susceptible  is  he  of  kJaJ  af. 
fection,  that  he  does  animate  with  his  regtrd 
the  very  rodu,  if  only  they  are  rods  tint 
have  been  long  familiar  to  him.  -  The  nn^ 
survivor  of  a  uiipwreck,  who  has  spent  many 
dreary  years  on  some  island,  of  which  he  bu 
been  the  onlv  human  inhabitant,  will,  m  the 
rapture  of  ddiveranoe,  when  he  ascends  the 
vessel  that  is  to  restore  him  to  society  aad 
his  oountiy,  feel,  perhaps,  no  grief  Bungling 
with  a  joy  so  overwhelming  But,  when  the 
overwhelming  emotion  has  in  part  jtubaded, 
and  when  he  sees  the  iskuid  dimly  fiKliiig 
from  his  view,  theie  wiU  be  a  feelu^ofgiH 
that  will  overcome,  for  the  moment,  even  the 
tumultuous  joy.  The  thov^t  that  he  it 
never  to  see  ^gain  that  cave  which  wm  so 
long  his  home,  and  thatshore  which  he  has 
so  often  trod,  will  rise  so  sadly  to  his  mind, 
that  it  will  be  to  him,  before  reflection,  al- 
most like  a  momentsrv  wish  that  be  were 
again  in  that  very  lonelineas,  from  which  to 
be  freed,  seemed  to  him  before,  like  resump- 
tion from  the  tomb.  He  has  not  tamed 
tygers,  indeed,  but  he  will  find,  in  his  wak- 
ing remembrances,  and  in  his  dreams,  that 
he  has  animati^  rocks,  that  his  heart  has  not 
been  idle,  even  when  it  had  no  kindred  object 
to  occupy  it,  and  that  his  cave  has  not  been 
a  mere  place  of  shelter,  but  a  friend. 

**  If,'*  says  the  author  of  Anacharsia,  '*  we 
were  told,  that  two  strsngers,  cast  by  chance 
on  a  desert  ihland,  had  formed  a  union  of  re- 
gard, the  charms  of  which  were  a  full  com- 
pensation to  thens  for  all  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse which  they  had  lost ;  if  we  were  told, 
that  there  existed  anywhere  a  single  £imilf>  i 
occupied  solely  in  stren^ithening  die  ties  of 
blood  with  the  ties  of  friendship ;  if  we  weit  j 
told,  that  there  existed  in  any  oofner  of  the 
earth,  a  people  who  knew  no  other  law  than 
that  of  bving  each  other,  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  not  bving  each  oUier  sufficiently,  who 
is  there  among  us  that  could  daie  to  pity  the 
fate  of  the  two  strangers,  that  would  not  wish 
to  belong  to  the  fiunily  of  friends,  that  would 
not  fly  to  the  climate  of  that  happy  people? 
O  mortals,  ignorant  and  unworttqr  of  your 
destinv)**  he  continues,  ^  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  you  to  cross  the  seas  to  diseoTcr 
the  happiness.  It  may  exist  in  every  con- 
dition, in  every  time,  in  every  plae^  ^ 
you,  around  you,  wherever  benevolence  is 
felt."# 

After  these  remarks,  on  the  emotiaoi  of 
love  and  hatred  in  general,  it  will  not  bene- 
cesaaiy  to  prosecute  the  investigation  of  then 
with  any  minuteness,  at  least  through  aU 
their  varieties.  The  emotions,  indeed, 
though  classed  together  under  the  general 
name  of  love^  are  of  many  varieties;  but  the 
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difference  is  a  difference  of  feeling  too  simple 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  descriptive  defini. 
tton.  I  hare  already,  in  my  general  analysis 
of  tbe  emotion,  stated  its  two  great  elements, 
—a  vivid  pleasure  in  die  contemplation  of 
the  obiect  of  regard,  and  a  desire  of  the  hap- 
pbessof  that  c^ject ;  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  various  objects,  the  pleasure  may  be 
as  different  in  quality  as  the  corresponding 
desire  is  different  in  degree.  The  love  which 
we  feel  for  a  near  relation,  may  not  then, 
in  our  matsrer  years,  be  exactly  the  same 
emotion  as  that  which  we  feel  for  a  friend ; 
the  love  which  we  feet  for  one  relation  or 
friend  of  one  character,  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  love  which  we  feel  for  another  rela. 
tion  perhaps  of  the  same  degree  of  propin- 
quity, or  for  another  friend  of  a  different  cha- 
racter ;  yet,  if  w«  were  to  attempt  to  state 
these  di&rences  in  words,  we  might  make 
them  a  little  more  obscure,  but  we  could  not 
make  them  more  intelligible. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  define 
what  is  reaQy  indefinable.  The  love  which 
we  feel  for  our  parents,  our  friends,  our 
country,  is  known  better  by  these  mere 
phrases,  than  by  any  description  of  the  varie- 
tur of  the  feelings  tliemselves;  as  the  difference 
oif  what  we  mean  by  the  sweetness  of  honey 
and  the  sweetness  of  sugar  is  known  better 
hjr  these  mere  names,  of  the  particular  sub- 
stances whidi  excite  the  feelings,  than  by 
any  description  of  the  difference  of  the  sweet- 
nesses ;  or  rather,  in  the  one  way  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  known  to  those  who  have 
ever  tasted  the  two  substances ;  in  the  other 
way,  no  words  which  human  art  could  em- 
ploy,  if  the  substances  themselves  are  not 
named,  would  be  able  to  nuke  known  the 
distinctive  shades.  Who  is  there  who  cqaid 
describe  to  another  the  sensations  of  smell 
which  he  receives  firom  a  rose,  a  violet,  a 
sprig  of  jessamine,  or  of  honeysudde,  though, 
m  using  dieae  names,  I  have  already  conven- 
ed to  vour  mind  a  complete  notion  of  this 
reiy  difierenoe  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention,  then,  to  give  jaa 
any  description  of  the  varieties  of  emotion, 
eomorehended  under  the  general  terms  of  love 
and  hate,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is 
not  in  my  power.  To  your  own  mind,  the 
gieater  number  of  these  must  already  be  suf- 
fidently  fiimiliar.  A  few  very  brief  remarks 
on  the  ^eral  guardianship  of  affection,  un- 
der which  man  is  phiced,  and  on  tiie  happi- 
neis  of  which  it  is  productive,  are  all  whidi 
I  shall  attempt  to  offer  to  you. 

The  helplessness  of  man  at  birth,  and  for 
the  first  years  of  life,  is  what  must  have 
powerfully  impressed  every  one,  however  un- 
apt  to  moralize  on  the  contrasts  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  past,  and  the  future ;  those  con- 
trasts which  nature  is  incessantly  exhibiting, 
not  more  strikingly,  in  what  we  term  the  ac- 
cidenti  of  mdividtul  fortune,  or  the  dreadful 


revolutions  of  nations,  which  occur  only  at 
distant  intervals,  than  in  the  phenomena 
which  form  the  r^^ular  display  of  her  power 
in  every  generation  of  mankmd,  and  every 
individual  of  eveij  generation.  That  glori- 
ous animal  who  is  to  rule  all  other  animals, 
to  invade  their  deepest  recesses,  to  drive  the 
most  ferocious  from  their  dens,  and  to  make 
the  strength  of  the  strongest  onl^  an  instru- 
ment of  more  complete  subjection,  what  is 
he  at  his  birth?  A  creature  that  seems  in- 
capable of  any  thing  but  of  tears  and  cries, 
as  Pliny  so  forcibly  pictures  him  in  a  few 
words,  **  Flent  anmalcaeterii  mq^erahtninL"* 
If  we  were  to  consider  him,  as  abandoned  to 
himself,  we  might  indeed  sar,  to  use  a  stiH 
stronger  phrase  of  Cicero,  that  man  is  bom 
not  of  a  mother,  but  of  a  stepmother.  "  Ho- 
minem,  non  ut  a  matre  sed  a  novercanatum, 
corpore  rudi,  fragili  et  infirmo,  animo  autem 
anxio  ad  molestias,  in  ^uo  tamen  inesset  ob- 
rutus  quidam  divinus  ignis.**  Is  the  divme 
spark,  which  seems  scarcely  to  gleam  through 
that  feeble  frame,  to  be  quendied  in  it  rar 
ever?  It  is  feebleness,  indeed,  which  we 
behohl :  but  the  creator  of  that  which  seems 
so  feeble,  was.  the  Omnipotent.  That 
Power,  which  is  omnipotent  to  bless,  has 
thrown  no  helpless  outcast  on  the  worid. 
Before  it  brought  him  into  existence,  it  pro- 
vided what  was  to  be  strength,  and  more  than 
strength,  to  the  weakness  ^ch  was  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  ready  protection.  There 
are  beings,  who  love  mm,  before  their  e^es 
have  seen  what  they  love,  who  expect,  with 
all  the  affection  of  long  intimacy,  or  rather 
vrith  an  affection,  to  which  that  of  the  most 
cordial  friendship  is  indifference  and  cold- 
ness, that  unsuspecting  object  of  their  re- 
gard, who  is  to  receive  their  cares,  without 
knovring  of  whom  they  are  the  cares  ;  but 
who  is  to  reward  every  labour  and  anxiety, 
by  the  mere  smile,  that  almost  unconsciously 
answers  their  smile,  or  the  unintentional  ca- 
ress, to  which  their  love  is  to  affix  so  tender 
a  meaning.  How  beautiful  is  the  arrange- 
ment, wluch  has  thus  adapted  to  each  other, 
die  feebleness  of  the  weak,  and  the  fondness 
of  the  strong,  in  which  the  happiness  of  those 
who  require  protection,  and  of  those  who  are 
able  to  give  protection,  is  equally  secured.; 
and  man,  deriving  from  his  early  wants  the 
social  affections,  which  afterwards  bind  him 
to  his  race,  is  made  the  most  powerful  of 
earthly  beings,  by  that  very  imbecility,  whidi 
seemed  to  mark  him  as  bom  only  to  suffer 
and  to  perish ! 

The  suddenness  of  the  change  whidi  at 
this  interesting  period  takes  place,  in  many 
instances,  in  uie  whole  character  and  mode 
of  conduct  of  the  modier,  is  as  remaikable  as 
the  force  of  the  fondness  itself.     The  affecw 
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tkm  which  the  chOd  requires,  is  not  an  af- 
fection of  a  passive  sort;  it  is  one  which 
must  watch  and  endure  btiguesy  and  the 
pdvation  of  many  accustomed  pleasures. 
But  nature,  who,  m  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  the  new  animated  being,  has  provided  for 
it  the  food  best  suited  for  its  litde  firame,  by 
a  change  in  the  very  bodily  functions  of  the 
mother,  has  provided  equally  for  that  corre- 
sponding change  which  is  necessary  in  the 
matenul  mind.  "  How  common  is  it,**  savs 
Dr.  Reid,  "  to  see  a  young  woman,  in  the 
pyiftt  period  of  life,  who  has  spent  her  days 
u  mirth,  and  her  nights  in  profound  sleep, 
without  solicitude  or  care,  all  at  once  trans- 
formed into  the  careful,  the  solicitous,  the 
watchful  nurse  of  her  d^  in&nt ;  doing  no- 
thing by  day  but  gazing  upon  it,  and  serving 
it  in  l&e  meanest  offices ;  by  njght,  depriving 
herself  of  sound  sleep  for  months,  that  it 
may  lie  safe  in  her  arms.  Forgetful  of  her- 
self, her  whole  care  is  centred  in  this  little 
object  Such  a  sudden  transformation  of  her 
whole  habits,  and  occupation,  and  turn  of 
mind,  if  we  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would 
appear  a  more  wonderful  metamorphosis  than 
any  that  Ovid  has  described.'** 

Such  is  that  species  of  love  which  consti- 
tutes parental  affection, — an  affection,  how- 
ever, that  is  not  to  fade  with  the  wants  to 
which  it  was  so  necessary ;  but  is  to  extend 
ite  regard,  with  delightfiil  reciprocities  of 
kindness,  over  the  whole  life  of  its  object ; 
or  rather,  is  not  to  terminate  with  this  mor- 
tal life,  but  only  to  b^n  then  a  new  series 
of  wishes,  that  extend  themselves  through 
immortality.  Affection  is  not  a  task  that  fi< 
nishes,  when  the  work  which  it  was  to  ac- 
complish IB  done.  The  dead  body  of  their 
child,  over  which  the  parents  bend  in  an- 
guish, is  not  to  them  a  release  from  cares 
imposed  on  them.  It  awakes  in  then),  love 
not  less,  but  more  vivid.  It  speaks  to  them 
of  him  who  still  e^dsts  to  their  remembrances, 
and  their  hopes  of  future  meeting,  as  he  ex- 
isted before,  to  all  the  happiness  of  mutual 
presence.  On  their  own  bed  of  death,  if  he 
is  the  survivor,  they  have  still  some  anxie< 
ties,  even  of  this  earth,  for  him.  They  look 
with  devout  confidence  to  that  God,  who  is 
the  happiness  of  those  who  are  admitted,  af- 
Ser  the  toils  of  life,  to  his  divine  presence ; 
but  they  look  to  him  also,  as  the  happiness 
of  those,  whose  earthly  career  is  not  yet  ac- 
complished ;  the  averter  of  perils,  to  which 
they  can  no  longer  be  exposed ;  the  source  of 
consolation  in  griefs,  which  they  can  no  longer 
feel.  The  heaven  of  which  they  think,  is  not 
the  heaven  that  is  at  the  moment  at  which 
they  ascend  to  it,  but  the  iieaven  which  is  to 
be,  when  at  least  one  other  inhabitant  is  add- 
ed to  it. 


«  On  th«  AcCiT*  Powen,  Bmy  Ul.  e.  4. 


These  are  the  ddightfid  emotions  of  pa- 
rental  regard,  whidi  far  more  than  repay 
every  parental  anxiety.  But  does  the  coild 
enjoy  their  protecting  influence  without  anj 
return  of  love  ?  His  little  heart, — the  bean 
of  him  who  is  perhaps  afterwards  to  have  the 
same  parental  feelings,  is  not  so  cold  and  in- 
sensible. His  love,  indeed,  has  not  the  in- 
tensity of  interest,  fiar  less  the  reasoning  fore- 
sight, which  distinguishes  the  zealous  fond- 
ness of  that  unwearied  guardianship  on  which 
he  depends.  But  it  is  areflection  fromthesame 
blessed  sunshine  to  his  own  defigfated  bosom. 
It  is  this  which,  in  childhood,  makes  erea 
obedience, — the  most  powerfiol,  perhapSf  of 
all  things,  when  the  reason  of  the  command 
is  not  known, — almost  as  delightfid  as  the 
freedom  which  is  restrained ;  and  whichf  in 
roaturer  life,  continues  a  re  verencer  which  the 
proud  mind  of  man  refuses  to  every  other 
created  being.  It  is  to  the  feeling  of  this 
sacred  and  paramount  regard,  that  we  are  to 
trace  the  peculiar  horror  attached  in  every 
nation  to  parricide.  Murder,  indeed,  in 
every  form,  is  horrible  to  our  conception ; 
but  the  murder  of  a  parent  is  a  crime,  oJf 
which  we  mark  the  occurrence  with  the  same 
astonishment  with  which  we  mark  and  re- 
cord some  fearful  prodigy  of  nature. 

The  fraternal  affection  is,  in  truth,  in  its 
origin,  only  another  form  of  that  general  sus- 
ceptibility of  friendsliip  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  us.  We  cannot  live  long  with 
ar^  one,  in  the  constant  interchange  of  socialj 
ofnces,  without  forming  an  attachment, 
which  is  altogether  independent  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  benefits  that  may  arise  from 
a  continuance  of  the  intercourse  ;  and  what 
we  feel  for  every  other  playmate,  with  whom 
we  meet  only  occasionally,  must  surely  be 
felt  still  more  for  those  who  have  partaken 
almost  of  every  pleasure  which  we  have  en^- 
joyed  since  we  entered  into  life,  and  who,  in 
all  the  little  adventures,  of  years  that  ha\-e 
relatively,  as  many,  or  even  more  important 
incidents,  than  the  years  which  are  occupied 
only  with  a  few  great  projects,  have  been  the 
companions  of  our  toils,  and  perils,  and  suc- 
cesses. In  the  case  of  firatenial  friendship, 
too,  there  is  the  strong  additional  dream- 
stance,  that,  in  loving  a  brother,  we  love  one 
who  is  dear  to  those  to  whom  our  liveliest 
affections  have  been  already  given.  We  can- 
not love  a  friend  without  talcing  some  inter- 
est in  whatever  may  befall  the  friends  of  our 
friends;  and  we  cannot  love  our  parents, 
therefore,  without  feeling  some  additional 
sympathy  with  those  whose  happiness  we 
Imow  would  be  happiness  to  them,  and  whose 
distresses  misery.  This  reflection  from  our 
filial  fondness,  however,  is  but  a  circumstance 
in  addition ;  the  great  source  of  the  fraternal 
regard,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  in  that  ge- 
neral susceptibility  of  our  nature,  to  which 
we  owe  all  oiu*  friendships ;  that  susceptibi- 
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lity  which  has  made  brothers  of  mankind,  at 
least  of  all  the  nobler  individuals  of  mankind, 
though  their  common  passions  might  seem  to 
oppose  them  in  endless  rivalries.  The  same 
affection  which,  in  the  nurserv,  attracted  its 
two  little  inhabitants,  to  look  on  the  same 
objects,  to  mix  in  the  same  sports,  to  form 
the  same  plans, — not  indeed  for  the  next  year 
or  month,  but  for  the  next  hour  or  minute, 
is  that  which,  in  a  different  period  of  life, 
augments,  and  perpetuates,  and  extends  to 
others,  the  same  feelings  of  social  regard, — i 
regard  which, 

Pvuifd  to  Bodal.  to  dlTine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighboui^  bleMlag  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  thy  boundlenheait  ? 
Extend  it— let  thy  enemies  have  port. 
Grssp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense. 
In  one  dose  system  of  benevolence  ^— 
Happier  u  kmder,  in  whatever  degree. 
And  height  of  bUsi,  biH  height  of  charity.* 

Such  is  man,  the  parent,  the  child,  the 
brother,  the  citizen,  the  member  of  the  great 
communitjr  of  all  who  live.  There  is  stiU 
another  aspect,  however,  in  which  our  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  emotions  of  love  may  be 
considered ;  and  that  which  has,  in  common 
language,  almost  absorbed  the  name, — ^the 
affection  which  the  sexes  bear  to  each  other, 
— an  a0ection  on  which,  in  its  mere  physical 
relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  species,  all 
our  other  emotions  may  be  said  indirectiy  to 
depend,  and  of  which  the  moral  relations  that 
alone  are  to  be  considered  by  us,  arc  as 
powerful  in  their  influence  on  the  conduct, 
as  they  are  general  in  their  empire,  and  not 
more  productive  of  happiness  or  misery,  than 
they  are  of  virtue  or  of  vice. 

In  considering  the  influences  of  this  rela- 
tion on  human  happiness,  we  are  not  to  have 
regard  merely  to  those  emotions  which  are 
excited  in  t£e  individuals  who  feel  that  ex- 
clusive delight  in  each  other's  society,  and 
that  reciprocal  admiration  and  confidence, 
the  charm  of  which  constitutes  the  moral  part 
of  what  is  called  love.  These  feelings,  in- 
deed, are  truly  valuable  in  themselves,  as  a 
part  of  the  happiness  of  the  world,  and  would 
still  be  most  valuable,  even  though  no  other 
beneficial  influence  were  to  flow  from  them. 
But,  precions  as  they  are  in  this  respect,  we 
are  not  to  regard  them  as  extending  only  to 
the  mdividuflSiB  themselves,  and  beginning  and 
ceasing  with  their  enjoyments.  The  chief 
value  of  tins  relation  is  diffused  over  all  man- 
kind. It  is  to  be  traced  in  that  character  of 
refinement  which  it  has  given  to  society,  and 
with  which  love  extends  its  delightful  and 
humanizmg  influence,  even  to  those  whomaj 
pass  through  life,  without  feeling  its  more  di- 
rect and  immediate  charms.  It  is,  in  this 
^pect,  like  that  sunshine,  which  even  the 
blmd  enjoy,  in  the  warmth  which  it  produces. 


though  they  are  incapable  of  distinguishtng 
the  light  from  which  it  flows. 

The  system  of  gender  numners  once  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  may  diffuse  ihe  influence 
in  a  great  degree  without  a  renewal  of  the 
cause  which  gave  rise  to  it;  and  vet,  even  at 
present,  when  men  live  long  together  without 
much  intercourse  with  the  gentler  sex,  we  are 
soon  able  to  discover  some  proof  of  the  ab- 
sence of  that  influence  which  is  not  neces* 
sary  only  for  raising  man  from  savage  life^ 
but  for  saving  him  from  rehipsing  into  it. 

That  the  female  character,  however,  may 
have  its  just  influence,  it  is  necessaiy  that 
the  female  dumcter  should  be  respected. 
When  woman  is  valued  only  as  subservient 
to  the  animal  pleasures  of  man,  ot  to  the 
multiplication  of  his  race,  there  may  be  as 
much  fondness  as  is  involved  in  sensual  pro- 
fligacy, there  might  be  a  dreadful  mixture  of 
momentaiy  tenderness  with  habitual  tyranny 
and  servility;  but  this  is  not  We,  and  there- 
fore not  the  moral  influence  of  love — ^notthat 
equal  and  reciprocal  communication  of  senti- 
ments and  wishes. 

When  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lipe  iC 

start. 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart 

Pope. 

**  The  empire  of  women,"  says  an  eloquent 
foreigner,  **  is  not  theirs  because  men  have 
willed  it,  but  because  it  is  the  will  of  nature. 
Miserable  must  be  the  age  in  which  this  em- 
pire is  lost,  and  in  which  the  judgments  of 
women  are  counted  as  nothing  by  man. 
Every  people  in  the  ancient  world  that  can 
be  said  to  have  had  morals  has  respected  the 
sex — Sparta,  Germany,  Rome.  At  Bome, 
theiexploits  of  the  victorious  generals  were 
honoured  by  the  grateful  voices  of  the  wo- 
men ;  on  every  general  calamity  their  tears 
were  a  public  offering  to  the  gods.  In  either 
case,  their  vows  and  theur  sorrows  were  thu9 
consecrated  as  the  most  solemn  judgments  of 
the  state.  It  is  to  them  that  all  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  republic  are  to  be  traced. 
By  a  woman  Rome  acquired  liberty ;  by  a 
woman  the  Plebeians  acquired  the  consulate; 
by  a  woman,  finished  the  decemviral  tyran- 
ny ;  by  women,  when  the  dty  was  trembling 
with  a  vindictive  exile  at  its  gates,  it  was 
saved  firom  that  destruction  which  no  other 
influence  could  avert.  To  our  eyes,  indeed, 
accustomed  to  find  in  every  thing  some  cause 
or  pretence  for  mockery,  a  procession  of  this 
sort  might  seem  to  present  only  a  subject  of 
derision ;  and,  in  the  altered  state  of  manners 
of  our  c^itals,  some  cause  of  such  a  feeling 
might  per}uq>8  truly  be  found  in  the  different 
aspect  of  the  procession  itself.  But  com- 
pose it  of  Boman  women,  and  you  will  have 
the  eyes  of  every  Volscian,  and  the  heart  of 
Coriolanus.'*f 


•  Esur  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  v.  353-300. 
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In  the  whole  prognai  of  life  in  its  perma- 
nent connexions,  and  even  in  the  casual  in- 
tercourse  of  society,  so  much  of  conduct  must 
have  relation  to  the  other  sex,  and  be  re^. 
lated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  views  which 
we  have  been  led  to  fonn  with  respect  to 
them,  that  there  is  scareely  a  subject  on 
which  just  views  seem  to  me  of  so  much 
importance  to  a  young  and  ingenuous 
mind.  In  such  a  mind,  a  respect  for  the  ex- 
cellencies  of  woman  is,  in  its  practical  conse- 
quences, almost  another  form  of  respect  for 
virtue  itselt 

In  estimating  the  character  of  the  other 
sex,  we  are  too  apt  to  measure  ourselves 
with  them  only  in  those  respects  in  which 
we  arrogate  an  indisputable  superiority,  and 
to  forget  the  circumstances  firom  which 
chiefly  that  superiority  is  derived,  if  even 
there  be  as  great  a  superiority  as  we  suppose, 
in  the  respects  in  which  we  may,  perhaps 
fidsely,  lay  claim  to  it  We  think,  in  such 
an  estimate,  not  so  much  of  the  peculiar  me« 
rits  which  they  possess,  as  of  peculiar  merits 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  witn  the  belief  of 
possessing.  We  forget  those  tender  virtues, 
which  are  so  lovely  in  themselves,  and  to 
which  we  owe  half  the  virtue  of  which  we 
boast  We  forget  the  compassion,  which  is 
so  ready  to  sooth  our  sorrows,  and  without 
which,  perhaps,  to  ajraken  and  direct  our  pi- 
ty to  others,  we  should  scarcely  have  known 
that  the  relief  of  misery  was  one  of  our  du- 
ties, or  rather  one  of  the  noblest  privileges  of 
our  nature.  We  forget  the  patience,  which 
bears  so  well  every  grief  but  those  which 
ourselves  occasion,  and  which  feels  these 
deepest  sorrows  with  intenser  suflering,  only 
from  diat  value,  above  all  other  possessions, 
which  is  attached  to  our  regard.  We  forget 
those  intellectual  graces,  which  are  the  chief 
embellishment  of  our  life,  and  which,  shed- 
ding over  it  at  once  a  gaieQr  and  a  tender- 
ness, which  nothing  else  could  diffuse,  soften 
down  the  asperities  of  our  harsher  intellect 
But,  forgetting  all  these  excellencies  which 
are  the  excellencies  of  others,  we  are  hi  from 
forgetting  the  scholastic  acquisitions  of  lan- 
guages or  science,  which  seem  to  us  doubly 
important,  because  they  are  our  own, — ac- 
qmsidons,  that,  in  some  distinguished  in- 
stances, indeed,  may  confer  glorv  on  the  na- 
ture  that  is  a4>able  of  them,  but  that,  in 
many  cases,  leave  no  other  effect  on  the 
mind  than  a  pride  of  sex,  which  the  inade- 
quacy of  these  supposed  means  of  paramount 
distinction,  should  rather  have  converted  in- 
to respect  for  those  who,  almost  without  stu- 
dy, or  at  least  with  far  humbler  opportuni. 
ties,  have  learned  from  their  own  hearts 
what  is  virtuous,  and  from  their  own  ge- 
nius whatever  is  most  important  to  be 
known. 

Even  with  respect  to  those  studies,  which 
we  have  reserved  almost  as  an  exclusive  pri- 


vilege of  our  sex,  we  diould  remember,  that 
the  privation,  on  the  part  of  woman,  is  a  sa- 
crifice that  is  made  to  a  system  of  general 
manners,  whidi,  whether  truly  essential  or 
not,  we  have  at  least  cnosen  to  legard  as  es- 
sential to  our  hi^piness.  We  impose  on 
them  duties  that  are,  perhaps,  incompatible 
with  severe  study ;  we  require  of  them  the 
highest  excellence  in  many  elegant  arts,  to 
excel  in  which,  if  we  too  were  to  attempt  it, 
would  be  the  labour  of  half  our  life ;  we  re- 
quire of  them  even  the  charm  of  a  sort  of 
delicate  ignorance,  as  if  ignorance  itself  were 
a  grace;  and  then,  with  most  inconsistent 
severity,  we  affect  to  regard  them  with  con- 
tempt, because  they  have  fulfiUed  the  very 
duties  imposed  on  them,  and  have  charmed 
us  with  ail  the  excellencies,  and  perhaps,  too, 
with  some  of  the  defects,  which  we  requir- 
ed. If  they  err,  in  being  as  ignorant  of  the 
choral  prosody  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
fluxionary  calculus  of  the  modems,  as  the 
greater  number  even  of  the  well-educated  of 
our  own  sex,  let  us  at  least  allow  them  the  | 
privilege  of  speaking  of  aiiiq)ests  and  infi-  j 
nitesimals,  witnout  forfeiting  our  regard, — .  | 
before  we  smile  at  ignorance  which  ourselves  I 
have  produced,  and  which,  if  we  coold  re-  j 
move  with  a  wish,  there  are  few,  perhaps,  i 
even  of  those  who  affiect  to  despise  it,  who 
would  not  tremble  at  the  comparative  light 
in  which  they  would  themselves  have  to  ap- 
pear. 

In  the  course  of  your  life,  you  must  often 
mingle  with  the  fnvolous  or  our  own  sex, 
who,  knowing  little  more,  know  at  least,  and 
can  repeat,  as  their  only  literature,  some  of 
the  trite  traditionary  sarcasms  which  have 
been  tediously  repeated  a^nst  women, — 
though  they  lutve  had  no  diflSculty  in  forget- 
ting  the  far  more  numerous  sarcasms  which 
even  men  have  pointed  against  the  vices  of 
meru  But,  though  minds,  which  women 
would  despise  and  blush  to  resemble,  may 
speak  contemptuously  of  excellenoe  which 
they  caimot  hope  to  equal, — it  is  only  from 
the  contemptible,  in  such  a  case,  that  you 
will  hear  the  expression  of  contempt ;  and 
the  real  or  affected  disdain  of  such  minds  is, 
perhaps,  not  less  glorious  to  the  character  of 
the  sex  which  they  deride,  than  the  respect 
which  that  character  never  (ails  to  obtain, 
from  those  who  are  alone  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate it,  and  whose  admiration  alone  is  ho- 
nour. 

To  the  dissolute,  indeed,  who  are  fond  of 
associating  with  the  lowest  of  the  sex,  and 
who,  in  their  conception  of  female  excellence, 
can  form  no  brighter  pictures  in  their  mind, 
than  of  the  iimiates  of  a  brothel,  or  of  those 
whom  a  brothel  might  admit  as  its  inmates, 
— ^woman  may  seem  a  being  like  themselves, 
and  be  a  subject  of  msnlting  mockery  in  the 
coarse  kughter  and  drunkenness  of  the  feast ; 
but  the  mockery,  in  such  a  case,  is  descrip- 
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tive  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  deriden, 
more  than  of  the  derided.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  expression  of  contempt  as  the  confession 
of  vice. 

The  respect  which  he  feels  for  the  virtues 
of  woman,  may  thus  be  considered  almost 
as  a  test  of  the  virtues  of  man.  He  is,  and 
must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  what  he  wishes 
the  companions  of  his  domestic  hours  to  be 
— ^noble,  if  he  wish  them  to  be  dignified — 
frivolous,  if  he  wish  them  to  be  triflers — 
and  far  more  abject  than  the  victims  of  his 
capricious  favour,  if,  with  the  power  of  en- 
ioyiDg  their  free  and  lasting  affection,  he 
would  yet  sacrifice  whatever  love  has  most 
delightful,  and  eondemn  them  to  a  slavery  of 
the  dismal  and  dreary  influence,  of  which  he 
is  himself  to  be  the  slave. 


LECTURE  LXL 

T.   IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,   INVOLVING   NECES- 
SARILY   SOME  MORAL  FEELING. — 2.    LOVE 

AND    HATE,    CONCLUDED. 3.     SYMPATHY 

WITH    THE    HAPFINE8S     AND     SORROW    OF 
OTHERS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  consid- 
ered the  various  affections  comprehended 
under  the  general  names  of  love  and  hatred, 
both  with  respect  to  their  nature  as  emotions, 
and  to  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  consequently  to  the 
provident  benevolence  of  that  mighty  being 
who  has  created  us  to  be  happy, — ^who,  in 
rendering  us  susceptible  of  these  opposite 
emotions,  has  not  merely  blessed  us,  but 
protected  also  the  very  blessings  whidi  he 
gave,  bestowing  on  us  the  kind  affections,  as 
the  source  of  our  enjoyment,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  hatred,  as  our  security  against  aggres- 
sion. 

Of  the  benevolent  affections,  in  the  first 
place,  we  saw  how  largely  they  contribute  to 
happiness,  by  the  pleasure  which  they  direct- 
ly yield,  and,  still  more,  by  the  pleasure  which 
thev  difiuse  over  every  other  enjoyment,  or 
with  which  they  temper  even  affliction  itself, 
till  it  almost  cease  to  be  an  evil.  The  most 
sensual,  who  despise  the  pleasures  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  those  delights,  which  have 
been  so  truly  called  "  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,"  must  still,  in  their  petty  luxuries,  have 
an  afifeotion  of  some  sort,  or  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  affection,  to  diffuse  over  their  in- 
dulgences, the  chief  part  of  the  little  plea- 
sure which  they  seem  to  yield.  To  give  a 
taste  to  their  costly  food,  they  must  collect 
smiles  around  the  table,  even  though  there 
be  at  the  heart  a  sad  conviction,  that  the 
smiles  are  only  the  mimicry  of  kindness. 
So  essential,  however,  is  kindness  to  happi- 


ness, that  evoi  this  very  mimicrv  of  it  is 
more  than  can  be  abandoned ;  %Da,  if  all  tha 
gay  faces  of  the  guests  around  the  festive 
board  could,  in  an  instant,  be  converted  into 
statues,  in  that  very  instant,  the  delight  of 
him  who  spread  the  magnificence  for  the 
eyes  of  others,  and  caught  a  sort  of  shadowy 
gaiety  from  that  cheerfulness,  which  had  at 
least  the  appeanmce  of  social  regard,  would 
cease,  as  if  he  too  had  lost  even  the  common 
sensibilities  of  life.  He  would  still  see,  on 
every  side,  attendants  ready  to  obey  a  word, 
or  a  very  look, — ^the  same  luxurious  delica- 
cies would  be  before  him,  but  there  would 
no  bnger  be  the  same  appetite,  that  could 
feel  them  to  be  luxuries ;  and  the  enjoyment 
received,  if  any  enjoyment  were  received, 
would  be  fiir  less  than  that  of  the  labourer, 
in  his  coarser  meal,  when  there  is  only  sun- 

Ele  fare  upon  the  board,  but  affection  in  every 
eart  that  is  round  it,  and  social  gladness  in 
every  eye. 

So  consolatory  is  r^;ard,  and  so  tranquil, 
lizing,  in  all  the  notations  of  life,  except  the 
very  horrors  of  guilty  passion,  and  the  remorse 
by  which  these  are  pursued,  that  he  who  has 
one  heart  to  share  his  a£3ictioii,  though  he 
may  sttil  have  feelings  to  which  we  must 
continue  to  give  the  name  of  sorrow,  can- 
not be  miserable ;  while  he  who  has  no  heart 
that  would  care  whether  he  were  suffering  or 
enjoying,  alive  or  dead,  and  who  has  himself 
no  regard  to  the  suffering  or  enjoyment,  even 
of  a  single  individual,  may  be  rich,  indeed, 
in  the  external  means  of  happiness,  but  he 
cannot  be  rich  in  happiness,  which  external 
things  may  promote,  but  are  as  little  capable 
of  producing  as  the  incense  on  the  altar  of 
giving  out  its  aromatic  odours,  where  there 
IS  no  warmth  to  kindle  it  into  fragrance. 
The  blind  possessor  of  some  ample  inheri- 
tance, who  IS  led  through  groves  and  over 
lawns  where  he  sees  no  part  of  that  loveli- 
ness which  eveiy  other  eye  is  so  quick  to 
perceive,  and  who,  as  he  walks  in  darkness 
amid  the  brightest  colours. of  nature,  has 
merely  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  whatever 
his  foot  has  pressed  is  his  own, — enjoys  his 
splendid  domains  with  a  gratification  very 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  haughty  lord  of 
possessions  perhaps  still  more  ample,  who, 
without  any  mere  visual  infirmity,  is  able  to 
walk  unled  amid  his  own  groves  and  lawns, 
which  he  measures  with  a  cold  and  selfish 
eye ;  but  who  walks  among  them  unloving 
and  unloved,  blind  to  all  that  sunshine  of  the 
heart  which  is  for  ever  diffusing,  even  on 
earth,  a  celestial  loveliness, — a  loveliness 
to  which  there  are  hearts  and  spirits  as  in- 
sensible as  there  are  eyes  that  are  incapable 
of  distinguishing  the  common  radiance  of  hea- 
ven. "  Poor  is  the  firiendless  master  of  a 
world,"  it  has  been  truly  said ;  and  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  curse  so  dreadful  as  that  which 
would  render  man  whoDy  insensible  of  affec- 
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tion,  eren  tlioiigh  it  were  to  leave  him  all  the 
aimbroaa  woalth  of  a  thousand  empires*. — 

Virit  PlMorlua*  <|UMI0»  vd  Nciiim  totnni : 
PowidMt  qumtum  impitit  Nero  t  iiiuiitibin«unini 
ttB—tali  — esiuetqiwmwyiain,  nacuneciir  ab  ullo  !• 

It  is  a  hold*  but  a  happv  expression  of  St. 
Benuvd,  illustntive  of  the  power  of  affec- 
tion, that  the  soul,  or  the  principle  of  life 
within  us,  may  be  more  truly  said  to  exist 
when  it  lores,  than  when  it  merely  animates. 
M  Anima  magis  est  ubi  amat,  quam  ubi  ani- 
mat**  The  benevolent  affections  expand 
and  multiply  our  being;  they  make  us  live 
with  as  many  souls  as  there  are  living  oljects 
of  our  We,  and,  in  this  diffusion  of  more 
than  wishes,  confer  upon  a  single  individual 
the  happiness  of  the  world.  If  there  be  any 
onevwnose  high  station,  and  honour,  and 
power,  appear  to  us  covetsble,  ambition  will 
tell  us  to  labour,  and  to  watch,  and  to  think 
neither  of  the  happiness  nor  unhappiness  of 
others ;  or  at  least  to  think  of  them  only  as 
instnunents  of  our  exaltation,  till  we  arrive 
at  last  at  equal  or  superior  dignity.  This  it 
will  tell  us  loudly ;  and  to  some  minds  it 
win  whisper,  that  Uiere  are  means  of  speed- 
ier advancement ;  that  they  have  only  to  sfr- 
crifice  a  few  virtues,  or  assume  a  few  vices, 
to  deceive,  and  de&me,  and  betny ;  or  that, 
if  they  cannot  rise  Uiemselves  by  these 
means,  they  can  at  least  bring  down  to  their 
own  level,  or  beneath  it,  the  merit  that  is 
odious  to  them.  The  digputy  which  we  thus 
covet,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  Am- 
bition would  urge  us  to  so  many  anxieties 
and  struggles,  and  perhaps  too,  to  so  much 
guilt,  nature  confers  on  us  bv  a  much  simpler 
process,  and  a  process  which,  &r  from  lead- 
mg  into  vice,  is  itself  the  exercise  of  virtue. 
She  has  only  to  give  us  a  sincere  and  livelv 
friendship  for  him  who  possesses  it,  and  all 
his  enjoyments  are  ours.  Our  soul^  to  use 
St.  Bernard's  phrase,  exists  when  it  loves ; 
and  it  exists  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  him 
whom  it  loves. 

If  the  benevolent  affections  be  so  import- 
ant, as  sources  of  happiness,  the  malevolent 
affections,  we  found,  were  not  less  import- 
ant  parts  of  our  mental  constitution,  as  the 
defence  of  happiness  against  the  injustice 
which  otherwise  would  every  moment  be  in- 
vading it ;  the  emotions  of  the  individual  in- 
jured being  to  the  injurer  a  certainty  that 
his  crime  will  not  be  without  one  interested 
in  avenging  it ;  and  the  united  emotions  of 
mankind,  as  concurring  with  this  individual 
interest  of  retribution,  being  almost  the  cer- 
tainty of  vengesnce  itself.  If  vice  can  per- 
form these  ravages  in  the  moral  world  which 
we  see  at  present,  what  would  have  been  the 
desolation,  if  there  had  been  no  motives  of 
terror  to  restnun  the  guilty  arm;  if  frauds 
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and  oppressions,  which  now  woik  in  secret, 
could  have  come  boldly  forth  into  the  great 
community  of  mankind,  secure  of  appioba- 
tion  in  every  eye,  or  at  least  of  no  look  of 
abhorrence,  or  shuddering  at  their  very  ap- 
proach. It  is  because  man  is  rendered  ca- 
pable of  hatred,  that  crimes,  whidi 
the  hiw  and  the  judge,  have  their  pu 
ment  in  the  terror  of  the  guilty.  **  Fortune,* 
it  has  been  truly  said,  "  frees  many  from 
vengeance,  but  it  cannot  free  them  fit>m  fesr. 
It  cannot  free  them  from  the  knowledge 
of  that  general  disgust  and  soom  whidi 
nature  has  so  deeply  fixed  in  dl  msn- 
kind,  for  the  crimes  whidi  they  have  per- 
petrated. Amid  the  security  of  a  thou- 
sand concealments,  they  cannot  think  them- 
selves sufficiently  concealed  from  that  1^ 
tred  which  is  ever  ready  to  burst  upon 
them  ;  for  conscience  is  stiD  with  theiB. 
like  a  treacherous  informer,  pointing  them 
out  to  themselves.** — ^  Multos  foftum 
poena  liberat,  metu  neminem.  Qonre  ?  quki 
infixa  nobis  ejus  rei  aversatio  est,  quam  Da- 
tura damnavit  Ideo  nnnquam  fides  latendi 
fit,  etiam  ktentibus,  quia  ooaignit  iOos  con- 
scientia,  et  ipsos  sibi  ostendit.**! 

The  emotions  to  which  I  am  next  to  di- 
rect vour  attention,  are  those  by  which,  in- 
stantly, as  if  by  a  sort  of  contagion,  we  be- 
come partakers  of  the  vivid  feelings  of  others, 
whether  pleasing  or  painfriL  'Hiey  are  ge- 
neral affections  of  sympathy ;  a  term  which 
expresses  this  participation  of  both  species 
of  feelings,  though,  in  common  hmguage,  it 
is  usually  applied  more  particulariy  to  the 
interest  which  we  take  in  sorrow.  J3y  some 
philosophers,  indeed,  we  have  been  said  to 
be  incapable  of  this  participation,  except  of 
feelings  of  that  sadder  kind ;  though  the  de^ 
nial  of  diis  sympathy  with  happmess, — a  de- 
nial so  unfiivourable  and  so  uuse  to  the  so- 
cial nature  of  man, — ^is  surely  the  rteult  only 
of  narrow  views  and  imperfect  analysis.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  discover  the  circumstances 
which  may  have  tended  to  mislead  them. 
The  state  of  happiness  is  a  state  which  we 
are  so  desirous  of  feeling,  and  so  readily  af- 
fect to  feel,  even  when  we  truly  feel  it  not, 
that  our  participation  of  it  becomes  less  re- 
markable, being  expressed  merely  in  the 
same  yrvy  as  the  common  courtesies  of  soci- 
etv  require  us  to  express  ourselves,  even 
when  we  are  feeling  no  peculiar  satis&ction. 
If  the  fitce  must,  at  any  rate,  be  dressed  in 
smiles  at  meeting,  and  retain  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  smiles,  with  an  occasional  smile 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  tnm  of  the 
conversation,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  in- 
terview, the  real  complacency  whkrh  is  felt 
in  the  pleasures  of  others  is  not  maiked,  be- 
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auise  the  air  of  oomplacency  had  been  as- 
(umed  before.  AU  this  is  so  weD  under- 
tood,  in  that  state  of  strange  simulation  and 
lissimidation  which  constitutes  artificial  po- 
iteness,  that  a  smile  of  welcome  is  as  little 
t)n<«idered  to  be  a  certain  evidence  of  grati- 
icution  at  heart,  as  the  common  forms  of  hu- 
ailitr,  which  close  a  letter  of  business,  are 
uiderstood  to  signify  truly,  that  the  writer 
s  the  very  bumble  and  most  obedient  ser- 
ant  of  him  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 
>uy,  then, — that  is  to  say,  the  appearance  of 
oy, — may  be  regarded  as  the  common  dress 
if  society,  and  real  compkicency  is  thus  as 
ittle  remarkable  as  a  well-fashioned  coat  in 
.  drawing-room.  Let  us  conceive  a  single 
Bgged  coat  to  appear  m  the  brilliant  circle, 
nd  all  eyes  will  be  instantly  fixed  on  it 
^ven  Beauty  itself,  till  the  buzz  of  astonish- 
nent  is  over,  will  for  the  moment  scarcely 
ttract  a  single  gaze,  or  Wit  a  single  listener. 
>ueh,  with  respect  to  the  genial  dress  of 
be  social  mind,  is  grief.  It  is  something, 
or  the  very  appearance  of  which  we  are  not 
»repared.  A  fiace  of  smiles  b  what  we  meet 
DiLstantly ;  a  fiice  of  sorrow,  the  fixed  and 
erious  look,  the  low  or  fiuiltering  tone,  the 
ery  silence,  the  tear,  are  foreign,  as  it  were, 
0  the  outward  scene  of  things  in  which  we 
ixist.  We  see  evidence,  in  this  case,  that 
something  has  happened  to  change  the  gene- 
lil  aspect ;  while  the  look,  and  the  voice  of 
;aiety,  as  they  are  the  look  and  the  voice  of 
ivery  hour,  indicate  to  us  only  the  presence 
)f  the  individual,  and  not  any  peculiar  afiec- 
ion  of  his  mind.  It  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
ore,  that  the  iq>pearance  of  grief,  as  the  more 
umsual  of  the  two,  should  absorb  to  itself, 
n  common  language,  a  name  which  may 
mve  been  originally  significant  alike  of  the 
Participation  of  gnef  and  joy.  It  must  be 
emembered,  too,  that  joy,  though  delight- 
ng  in  sympathy,  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
his  sympathy  so  much  as  sorrow.  In  dif- 
using  cheerfulness,  we  seem  rather  to  give 
o  others  than  to  receive  ;  while,  in  the  sym- 
)athy  of  grief  whitii  we  excite,  we  feel  every 
ook  and  tone  of  kindred  sorrow  as  so  much 
pven  to  us.  It  is  as  if  we  were  lightened 
>f  a  part  of  our  burden ;  and  we  cannot  feel 
he  relief  without  feeling  gratitude  to  die 
compassionate  heart  that  has  lessened  our 
affliction,  by  dividing  it  with  us.  It  is  not 
nerely,  therefore,  because  the  appearance  of 
;rief  is  more  unusual,  that  we  have  afiixed 
o  this  appearance  a  peculiar  language,  or  at 
east  apply  to  it  more  readily  the  terms  that 
ue  significant  also  of  other  appearances ;  but 
n  some  degree  aldo  because  the  sympathy 
)f  those  who  sorrow  with  us,  is  of  fer  more 
ralue  than  the  sympathy  of  those  who  mere- 
y  share  our  rejoicmg,  and  therefore  dwells 
|nore  readily  and  lastingly  in  our  remem- 
nance. 
It  is  not  more  true,  however,  that  we 


weep  with  those  who  weep,  than  that  we  re- 
joice with  those  who  rejoice.  There  is  a 
charm  in  general  ghidness,  that  steals  upon 
us  without  our  perceiving  it ;  and  if  we  have 
no  cause  of  sorrow,  it  is  sufiScient  for  our 
momentary  happiness  that  we  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  happy.  Who  is  there,  of  such 
fixed  melandioly,  as  not  to  have  felt  mnu- 
menble  times  this  delight,  that  arises,  with- 
out any  cause  but  the  delight  which  has  pre- 
ceded it ;  when  we  are  happy  for  hours,  and, 
on  looking  back  on  these  nours  of  happiness, 
can  discover  nothing  but  our  own  happiness, 
land  the  happiness  of  others,.whioh  have  been 
reflected  back,  and  again,  firom  each  to  each? 
So  strong  ia  diu  sympathetic  tendency,  that 
we  not  merely  share  the  gaiety  of  the  gay, 
but  rejoice  auo  with  inanimate  things,  to 
which  we  have  given  a  cheerfulness  that 
does  not  and  cannot  belong  to  them.  There 
are,  in  the  changeful  aspects  of  nature,  so 
many  analogies  to  the  emotions  of  living  be- 
ings, that  in  animating  poetically  what  ex- 
hibits to  us  these  analogies,  we  scarcely  feel, 
till  we  reflect,  that  we  are  using  metaphors ; 
and  that  the  clear  and  sunny  sky,  for  exam- 
ple, is  as  little  cheerful  as  that  atmosphere 
of  fogs  and  darkness  through  which  the  sun 
shines  only  enou^  to  show  us  how  thick 
the  g^oom  must  be  which  has  resisted  all  the 
penetrating  splendours  of  his  beams.  When 
nature  is  una  once  animated  by  us,  it  is  not 
wonderful,  if  we  s3rmpathize  with  the  living, 
that  we  should,  for  the  moment,  sjrmpathize 
with  it  too  as  with  some  living  thing.  It  is 
this  sympathy,  with  a  cheerfulness  which  we 
have  ourselves  created,  that  constitutes  a 
great  port  of  that  **  vernal  delight  and  joy,** 
whidi  is  so  weU  described,  as  "  able  to  drive 
all  sadness  but  despair.**  In  the  poem  of 
the  Seasons,  accoidingly,  the  influence  of 
spring  is,  with  not  less  truth  than  poetic 
beauty,  supposed  to  be  felt  chiefly  by  those 
whose  moral  sympathies  are  the  most 
lively. 

When  HetTen  md  Earth,  m  if  oontendiog.  Tie 
To  mbe  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul, 
Can  Mao  forbear  to  Join  the  general  smile 
Of  Nature  ?■— Can  fierce  pacsions  vex  his  breast. 
When  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody  ?    Hence  ftom  the  bounteous  walks 
Of  flowing  Sprina,  ye  sordid  sons  of  earth, 
^ard,  and  unfeefing  of  another's  woe. 
Or  ODly  lavish  to  yourselves;— away ! 
But  come,  ye  ffeneroua  minds,  ui  whose  wide  thought 
Of  all  his  wons,  creative  Bounty  bums 
With  wannest  beam ;  and  on  your  open  fVont, 
And  Ubeial  eye,  sits,— ftom  his  dark  retreat. 
Inviting  modest  WanL    Nor,  till  invoked. 
Can  restless  Goodness  wait:  your  active  search 
Leaves  no  ooki  wintrv  corner  unexplored ; 


%Like  8Uent*woTkinff  Heaven,  surprlsinff  oft 
The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 
For  you  the  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 


Blows  spring  abroad ;  for  you  the  teeming  clouds 
Peaooid  in  gladsome  plen^  o'er  the  world  ;— 


And  the  Sun  sheds  his  kindest  rays  for  you. 
Ye  flower  of  human  race  I  In  theae  green  days, 
Reviving  sickness  lifts  her  languid  head. 
Life  flows  aAresh,  and  young-eyed  Health  exaltr 
Tbe  whole  creation  round.    Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  fflade,  and  feels  an  Iqw^  ^Usa 
Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  kings 
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To  pmihm     Pure  Kfcoity  uptm 
Ittduen  thought,  and  eoatnmSiitiao  ftilL 
By  fwifl  dmraes,  the  lore  of  Natun  woilu 

.    . tlMboMn;  tUl,atlart,iabUBMd 

,  and  cnthudaatte  heat. 


Tor 

Wa  feel  the 

The  joy  of  Clod,  to  lee  a 


irorid.» 


In  the  yerj  pleasing  Ode  to  May,  which 
fimns  one  of  the  few  relics  of  the  genins  of 
West,  there  is  a  thousfat,  in  accordance 
with  this  genenJ  sympathy  of  nature,  which 
expresses,  with  great  force,  that  animat- 
ing influence  of  which  I  speak.  After 
invoking  the  tardy  May  to  resume  her 
reign, 


with  bafany  hraath  and  flowery  tnad, 
Rtoe  ftom  thy  Mft  ambrorial  bed» 
Where,  In  Etyslan  dumber  bound. 


Embowering  myrtlei  veil  thee  round, 

he  describes  the  impatience  of  all  nature  for 
her  accustomed  nresence,  and  concludes  wi^ 
an  image,  which  nis  friend  Gray  justly  termed 
«  bold,  but  not  too  bold,** 

Come  then,  with  Pleaaure  al  thy  ddc^ 
DUhte  thy  vernal  ipirit  wide; 
Cjrey,  where'er  thou  tum'st  thine  eye, 
Pmee,  plenty,  lore,  and  harmony  i-^ 
Till  every  beiiag  share  iti  part, 
1  Ul  heaven  and  earth  be  glad  at  heart.! 

In  a  fine  morning  of  that  delightful  sea- 
son, amid  sunshine  and  fragrance,  and  the 
thousand  voices  of  joy  that  make  the  air  one 
universal  song  of  rapture,  who  is  there  that 
does  not  feel  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  tru^ 
Ir^glad  at  heart,  and  who  does  not  sympa- 
thue  with  nature,  as  if  with  some  Uvuig 
being  diffiising  happiness,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  happiness  whidi  it  diflhses? 

We  sympathise,  then,  even  with  the  imag. 
mary  cheerfubiess,  which  ourselves  create 
m  thuigs  that  are  as  meapable  of  cheerfrdness 
as  of  sorrow ;  and  still  more  do  we  sympa- 
thize with  living  gbulness,  when  it  does  not 
arise  from  a  cause  so  disproportioned  to  the 
violence  of  the  emotion,  as  to  force  us  to 
pause  and  measure  the  alMurdity.  I  have  al- 
ready  said  that  we  seem  to  sympathize  less 
with  the  pleasures  of  others  than  we  truly  do; 
because  the  real  svmpathy  is  lost  in  that  con- 
stant  air  of  cheerfulness  which  it  is  a  part  of 
good  manners  to  assume.  If  the  laws  of 
politeness  required  of  us  to  assume,  in  socie- 
ty, an  appearance  of  sadness,  as  they  now  re- 
quire from  us  an  appearance  of  some  sli^t 
degree  of  ^ety,  or  at  least  of  a  disposition 
lo  be  gay,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  then 
remark  any  sympathy  with  gladness,  as  we 
now  remark  particularly  any  sympathy  with 
sorrow ;  and  we  should  perlume,  then,  use 
the  general  name,  to  express  the  former  tf 
these,  as  the  more  extraordinary,  in  the 
same  wav  as  we  now  use  it  particularly  to 
express  the  feetings  of  commiseration. 


•  V.  8^6— OOD. 

.  tj^SlI^i!!* «;  i"  ®'  V^  "J^»  ^-  P«»erved  in  letter 
».  of  teet,  iii.  of  Memoin  of  Giay^Affi|»AlM'«  edUUm. 


Whatever  may  be  the  compantift  tc&- 
dendes  of  our  nature,  however,  to  dieputi- 
cipation  of  the  gay  and  sad  emotioDs  of  (bofc 
around  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
double  tendency.  We  rejoice  widi  dioM 
who  rejoice,  merely  because  they  are  rejoie- 
ing ;  and,  without  any  misfortune  of  ow  owa, 
we  feel  a  sadness  at  the  very  aspect  of  affile. 
tion  in  those  around  us,  and  shrink  and 
shudder  on  the  application  to  them  of  idj 
cause  of  pain  which  we  know  cannot  readi 
ourselves. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  sympstfajt  I 
have  little  doubt,  are  referable  to  the  suDe 
kws  to  which  we  have  traced  the  oohudoo 
phenomena  of  suggestion  or  aasociatioo.  h 
may  be  considered  as  a  necessary  caose- 
quence  of  these  very  laws,  that  the  sigbt  of 
any  of  the  common  symbols  of  interaal  feel- 
ing should  recall  to  us  the  feeling  iteelf,  in  tbf 
same  way  as  a  portrait,  or  rather  as  the  al- 
phabetic name  of  our  friends  recslls  to  is 
the  conception  of  our  friend  himself.  Soom 
&int  and  shadowy  sadness  we  undoubtedly 
should  feel,  therefore,  when  the  eitenni 
signs  of  sadness  were  before  us,  some  great- 
er cheerfulness  on  the  appearance  of  cheer- 
fulness in  others,  even  tfaoi^h  we  had  no  pe- 
culiar susceptibiUty  of  sympathizing  emoti<Hi, 
distinct  from  the  mere  general  tendencies  «f 
suggestion.  To  these  general  tendencies  I 
am  inclined,  particukffly,  to  refer  the  exterml 
involuntary  signs  of  our  sympathy;  theshriok' 
ing  of  our  own  limbs,  for  example,  when  ve 
see  the  knife  in  any  surgical  operation  aboai 
to  be  applied  to  tne  limb  of  another ;  the 
contortions  of  body  with  which  the  mob  re- 
gard the  feats  of  a  rope-dancer,  when  ther 
throw  themselves  into  the  postures  Uof 
would  be  necessary  for  counteracting  theii 
own  tendency  to  fail,  if  they  were  in  the  si- 
tuation observed  b^  them.  Whatever  state 
of  mind,  in  the  direction  of  our  muscular 
movements,  may  be  necessary  for  producing 
these  instant  postures,  is  associated  with  the 
feeling  of  peril  which  the  mind  would  have 
in  the  situation  observed ;  and  this  feeling  i^ 
suggested  by  the  attitude  in  others,  thst  my 
be  considered  as  an  external  sign  of  the  feel- 
ing. That  the  mere  conception  is  sufficient 
for  producing  these  muscular  movement^ 
without  the  actual  presence  of  any  one  with 
whose  movements  our  own  may  be  thoHght  to 
accord,  by  some  mysterious  haimony*  f^ 
shown  by  oases,  in  which  ethereal  communi- 
cations, and  vibrations,  and  eveiy  foreign 
cause  of  sympathy  that  can  be  imaging  ^f 
the  most  extravagant  lover  of  hTpothesis. 
must  be  allowed  to  be  absent,  becaose  there 
is  no  foreign  object  of  sympathy  whacefer; 
in  which  we  may  be  said,  almost  without  ab- 
surdity, to  sympathize  with  ourselves ;  when 
we  shudder,  indeed,  as  if  S3rmpathisui&  ^^ 
shudder  at  a  mere  thought  Thus,  in  look- 
ing down  from  a  precipice,  we  shrink  bsck  a* 
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we  gaze  on  the  di-eadful  abyss  which  would 
receive  us  if  we  were  to  make  a  single  fiUse 
step,  or  if  the  crumbling  soil  on  which  we 
tread  were  to  betray  our  footing.  The  no- 
tion of  our  fall  is  readily  suggested  by  the 
aspect  of  the  abyss,  and  of  the  narrow  spot 
which  separates  us  from  it ;  this  notion  of 
our  fall,  of  course,  suggests  the  feelings  which 
woidd  arise  at  such  a  dreadful  moment ;  and 
these  again  produce,  in  the  same  manner, 
that  consecutive  state  of  mind,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  which  the  bodily  movements  of 
shrinking  depend.  We  first  have  the  simple 
conception  of  the  fall;  we  then  have,  in  some 
degree,  the  feelings  that  would  attend  the 
banning  &11;  we  then,  having  this  lively 
image  of  peril,  shrink  back  to  save  ourselves 
from  that  which  seems  to  us  more  real,  be- 
cause, in  harmony  with  the  whole  scene  of 
terror  before  us,  which  presents  to  us  the 
same  aspect  that  would  be  present  to  us,  if 
what  we  merely  imagine  were  actually  at 
that  very  moment  taking  place.  Such  is 
the  series  of  phenomena  that  produce  one 
of  the  most  uneasy  states  in  which  the  mind 
can  exist ;  a  state  which  I  may  suppose  you 
all  have  experienced  in  some  degree,  before 
the  frequent  repetition  of  these  giddy  views, 
with  impunity,  has  counteracted  the  giddi- 
ness itself,  by  renderii^  the  feeling  of  security 
so  habitual,  as  to  rise  instantly,  and  be  a  con- 
stant  part  of  the  whole  complex  state  of  mind. 
But,  though  I  conceive  that  a  great  part 
of  what  is  called  smypathy,  is  truly  referable 
to  the  common  bws  of  suggestion,  that,  by 
producing  certain  conceptions,  pnxluce  also, 
indirectly,  the  .emotions  that  are  consequent 
on  these ;  and,  though  it  is  possible  that  not 
the  chief  part  only,  but  the  whole  may  flow 
from  these  simple  laws,  I  am  for  from  assert- 
ing that  all  its  phenomena  depend  on  these 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  this  reflex  emotion  in  certain  muids,  by 
which,  even  when  the  laws  of  suggestion, 
and  the  consequent  images  which  rise  to  the 
mind,  are  similar,  the  sympathy,  as  a  subse- 
quent emotion,  is  more  or  less  vivid;  since 
there  is  no  particular  law  of  suggestion,  un- 
less we  form  one  for  this  particular  case,  the 
force  of  which,  in  any  greater  degree,  seems 
to  accompany  with  equal  and  corresponding 
proportion  the  more  lively  compassion ;  but 
our  sympathies  are  stronger  and  weaker,  with 
bU  possible  varieties  of  suggestion,  in  every 
other.respect  It  would  be  vain,  however, 
if  there  truly  be  such  a  peculiar  susceptibi- 
lity, to  attempt  any  nicer  mquiry,  in  the  hope 
^  discovering  original  elements,  ^hich  are 
obviously  beyond  the  power  of  our  analysis, 
or  of  fiang  the  precise  point  at  which  the  in- 
fluence of  ordinary  suggestion  ceases,  and  the 
influence  of  what  is  peculiar  in  the  tendency  to 
jympathyi  if  there  be  any  pecuKar  influence, 
wgiiw 


One  most  important  distinction,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  make,  to  save  you 
from  an  error  into  which  the  use  of  a  single 
term  for  two  successive  feelings,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  general  imperfect  analysis  of  philo- 
sophers might  otherwise  lead  you. 

What  is  commonly  termed  pity,  or  com- 
passion, or  svropathv,  even  when  the  circum 
stances  which  merely  lead  to  the  sympathy 
are  deducted  from  the  emotion  itself,  is  not 
one  simple  state,  but  two  successive  states 
of  the  mind ;  the  feeling  of  the  sorrow  of 
others,  and  die  desire  of  relieving  it  The 
former  of  these  is  that  which  leads  me  to 
rank  pity  as  an  immediate  emotion ;  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  a  separate  affection  of  the  mind^ 
subsequent  to  the  other,  and  easily  distin- 
guished fnfm  it,  we  should  rank,  if  it  were  to 
be  considered  alone»  with  our  other  desires, 
which|  in  like  manner,  arise  from  some  view 
of  good  to  be  attained,  or  of  evil  to  be  remov- 
ed. 

After  this  analysis  of  the  emotion  of  pity 
into  its  constituent  elements,  a  lively  feeling 
participant  of  the  sorrow  of  others,  and  the 
desire  of  relief  to  that  sorrow,  a  desire  which, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  may  be  greater  or 
less,  as  the  mind  is  more  benevolent,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  you,  that  the  first  of 
these  elements  is,  as  mere  grief,  an  emotion 
of  the  same  species  with  the  primary  grief 
with  which  we  are  said  to  sympathize,  or 
with  any  other  grief  which  we  are  capable  of 
feeling,— «  form,  in  short,  of  that  general  sad- 
ness which  has  been  alxeady  considered  by 
us.  And,  as  a  mere  state  or  affection  of  the 
mind,  considered  without  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  produce  it,  or  the  circum- 
stances which  follow  it,  I  confess  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  me  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  grief  itself  of  pity,  when  separated,  b^ 
such  an  analjrsis,  from  all  thought  of  the  pn< 
mary  sufferer,  whose  sorrow  we  feel  to  have 
been  reflected  on  us,  and  from  the  conse- 
quent desire  of  affording  him  aid.  But» 
though  the  elementary  feeling  itself  may  be 
similar,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  arises* 
and  the  circumstances  which  accompany  it^ 
when,  without  any  direct  cause  of  pain,  we 
yet  catch  pain,  as  it  were,  by  a  a  sort  of  con* 
tagious  sensibility,  from  the  mere  violence  of 
another's  anguish,  are  of  so  very  peculiar  a 
kind,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  to  thia 
susceptibility  of  sympathetic  feeling  a  distinct 
place  in  our  arrangement ;  for  the  same  rea- 
son, as  in  our  systems  of  physics,  we  refer 
to  different  physical  powers ;  and,  therefore, 
to  different  parts  of  oar  system,  the  same  ap- 
parent motions  of  bodies,  when  these  mo- 
tions, though  in  themselves  iq>parently  the 

ae  whidi  might  be  produced  by  other 
causes,  are  the  results  of  causes  that  are  iu 
their  ovm  nature  strikingly  different.  Pity, 
however  complex  the  state  of  mind  may  be 
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which  it  espreaaes,  ia  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esdng  of  all  the  atataa  in  which  the  mind  can 
axiat,  and  aflbida  itaelf  an  example  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  treating  our  emotions  as  complex 
rather  than  elementary, — an  advantage  which 


led  me  to  Ibrm  that  particular  arrangement 
of  our  emotiona,  in  the  order  of  which  they 
have  been  submitted  to  your  oonsidemtion  ; 
when,  if  the  mere  elements  had  been  all  that 
were  submitted  to  you,  you  would  perhi4>s 
have  been  little  able  to  distinguish  in  them 
the  familiar  complex  states  of  mind,  which 
alone  you  have  been  accustomed  to  distin- 
guish as  emotions. 

Even  that  primary  feeling  of  syoopathy, 
which  is  a  mere  participation  of  the  sufierings 
of  another,  it  mayperhiaps  be  thought,  is  on- 
ly  a  fonn  of  the  affection  of  love  before  con- 
sidered by  us,  amce  there  can  be  no  love 
without  a  participation  oi  the  sonoMis  and 
joys  of  the  object  beloved.  But  these  sym- 
pathies are  emotions  arisinff  from  love,  not 
the  mere  regard  itself.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  wmd  love  is  often  employed  very 
vaguely  to  signify,  not  the  mere  affections  of 
mind  which  constitute  the  vivid  feelings  of 
regard,  but  every  affection  of  mmd  that  has 
anv  reference  to  the  object  of  this  regard. 
We  give  the  name  of  love,  in  this  way,  to 
the  whole  successive  states  of  mind  of  the 
lover,  as  if  love  were  something  diffused  in 
them  all ;  but  this,  though  a  convenient  ex- 
pression, is  still  a  verv  vague  one ;  and  the 
emotiona  are  not  the  less  different  in  them- 
selves, for  being  comprehended  in  a  single 
word.  The  emotion  of  sympathy  is  still  Af- 
ferent from  the  simple  feelii^  of  affection, 
even  when  the  object  of  our  sympathy  is 
truly  the  object  of  our  love.  It  may  have 
arisen  from  it,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
as  that  feeling  of  warm  regard  from  which, 
in  such  a  case,  it  arose. 

So  different  is  the  mere  sympathy  from 
simple  love,  that  it  takes  place  when  there  is 
no  actual  love  whatever,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, positive  dislike  or  abhorrence.  Let  us 
ima^ne,  not  one  atrocious  crime  only,  but 
many  crimes  the  most  atrocious,  to  have 
been  committed  by  any  individual ;  and  let 
us  then  suppose  him  stretched  upon  the  rack, 
every  limb  torn,  and  every  fibre  quivering. 
Let  us  imagine,  that  we  hear  the  heavy  fi3l 
of  that  instrument,  by  which  bone  after  bone 
is  slowly  broken,  dividing,  with  drcMulful  in- 
tervals,  the  groans  of  the  victim,  that  cease 
at  the  moment  at  which  the  new  stroke  is 
expected,  and  afterwards  rise  again  instantly 
ui  more  dreadful  anguish,  to  cease  only  when 
another  more  agonizing  stroke  is  again  on  the 
point  of  foiling,  or  when  the  milder  agony  of 
deat'h  overwhelms  at  once  the  suffering  and 
the  sufferer.  Does  our  hatred  of  the  crimi- 
nal  save  us  even  from  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness at  what  we  see  and  hear  ?  Do  we  feel 
no  cold  shuddering  at  the  sound  of  the  worse 


,  than  deadly  blow  ?  no  terror,  inoeanng  into 
'  agony  at  the  moment  when  it  pauses,  ss  wt 
expected  it  to  fidl  again  ?  It  is  eaou^  for 
us  that  there  is  agony  before  our  eyes.  With- 
out loving  the  sf^erer, — for  tfaouefa  the  feel- 
ings that  oppress  us  may  not  wow  m  to 
think  of  his  atrocities  at  the  moment,  they 
certainly  do  not  invest  him  with  any  smiaUe 
qualities,  except  that  of  being  nusersUe,— 
we  feel  for  him  what  it  is  impossible  for  as 
not  to  feel  for  any  living  thing  that  is  m  equal 
anguish.  We  should  fed  this, — if  the  an- 
guish be  of  a  kind  that  foroea  itself  upon  our 
senses  in  all  its  dreadful  reality, — though  his 
crimes  were  whispered  to  us  every  moouriit; 
and,  when  he  lies  mangled  and  groaning  be- 
fore us,  if  we  were  forced  to  inflict  another 
I  stroke  with  our  own  hands,  that  was  to  break 
the  last  unbroken  limb,  or  to  receive  the  blow 
ourselves,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  from  which 
alternative  we  should  shrink  with  a  more 
frightful  and  sickly  loathing. 

In  all  this.  Nature  has  oonaulted  well  If 
our  sympathy  had  been  made  to  depend  od 
our  moral  approbation,  it  would  rise  in  maoj 
cases  too  late  to  be  of  profit.  We  are  men ; 
and  nothing  which  man  can  feel  is  foreign  to 
us.  The  friend  of  the  Self-tormenter  in 
Terence's  comedy,  when  he  uttered  these 
memorable  words  which  have  been  so  often 
quoted,  "  Homo  sum ;  humani  nihil  s  me 
alienum  puto,"*  expressed  only  what  the 
Author  of  our  being  has  fixed,  m  some  de- 
gree, in  every  heart,  and  which  ia  as  much  a 
part  of  the  mental  constitntioa  of  the  vir- 
tuous, as  their  powers  of  memory  and  rea 
son. 

If  compassion  were  to  arise  only  after  we 
had  ascertained  the  mmal  chancter  of  the 
sufferer,  and  weighed  all  the  consequences  of 
good  rjid  evil  which  might  result  to  society 
from  the  relief  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
offer,  who  would  rush  to  the  preservation  of 
the  drowning  mariner,  to  the  succour  of  the 
wounded,  to  the  aid  of  him  who  calls  for 
help  against  the  ruffians  who  are  assailing 
him  ?  Our  powers  of  giving  aasistance  hare 
been  better  aooonmiodiited  to  the  necessities 
which  may  be  relieved  by  them.  By  the 
principle  of  compassion  within  us,  we  are  be- 
nefactors almost  without  willing  it ;  we  have 
already  done  the  deed,  when,'  if  delibeFBtiao 
had  been  necessary  as  a  previous  step,  we 
should  not  have  proceeded  far  in  the  calcula^ 
tion  which  was  to  determine  by  a  due  equi- 
poise of  opposite  circumstances,  the  proprie' 
ty  of  the  relief. 

Even  in  the  case  of  our  happier  feelings 
it  is  not  a  alight  advantage,  that  nature  has 
made  the  sight  of  joy  productive  of  joy  tq 
him  who  merely  beholds  it.  Men  sre  to 
mingle  in  society ;  and  they  bring  into  socie- 
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ty  aflectioiw  of  mind  that  are  almost  infinite- 
ly  various, — ^hopes  and  fears,  joy  and  sadness, 
projects  and  passions,  far  more  contrasted 
than  their  mere  external  varieties  of  form  and 
colour.  If  these  internal  diversities  of  feel- 
ing were  to  continue  as  they  are,  what  de- 
list could  society  afford  ?  The  opposition 
would  render  the  company  of  each  a  burthen 
to  the  other.  The  gay  would  fly  from  the 
sullen  gloom  of  the  melancholy ;  the  melan- 
choly would  shrink  from  the  mirth  which 
they  coidd  not  partake,  and  which  would 
throw  them  back  upon  their  own  sorrows 
with  a  deeper  intensity  of  grief.  Such  is 
the  confusion  which  society  of  itself  would 
present.  But  the  same  Power  which  form- 
ed this  beautiful  system  of  the  universe  out 
of  chaos,  reduces  to  equal  regularity  and 
beauty  this  and  every  other  confusion  of  the 
moral  worid.  By  the  mere  principle  of  sym- 
pathy,  all  the  discord  in  the  social  feelnigs 
becomes  accordant.  The  sad  unconsciously 
become  gay ;  the  gay  are  softened  into  a  joy, 
that  has  less  perhaps  of  mirth,  but  not  less 
of  delight ;  and  though  there  is  still  a  diver- 
sity of  cheerfulness,  all  is  cheerfulness ;  as  in 
a  concert  of  many  instruments,  in  which, 
though  we  are  still  able  to  distinguish  each 
instrument  from  the  others,  and  though  the 
simple  tones  of  each  may  be  various,  there 
is  still  one  imi versa!  harmony  that  seems  to 
animatQ  the  whole,  like  the  presence,  and  the 
voice  or  inspiration  of  the  celestial  power  of 
Music  herself. 

But  if  the  bounty  of  our  Creator  be  shown, 
in  the  provision  which  he  has  made  for  dif- 
fusing to  many  the  joy  which  is  felt  by  one, 
how  much  more  admirable  is  the  providence 
uf  his  bounty,  in  that  instant  diffusion  to 
others  of  the  grief  which  is  felt  only  by  one, 
that  makes  the  relief  of  this  suffering  not  a 
duly  merely,  which  we  coldly  perform,  but 
a  want,  which  is  almost  like  the  necessity  of 
some  moral  appetite!  Every  individiuU  has 
thus  the  aid  of  all  the  powers  of  every  other 
individual.  When  some  wretch  is  found  ly- 
ing bleeding  on  the  common  street,  all  who 
see  hini  run  to  his  assistance,  as  if  their  o>\ni 
immediate  ease  depended  on  their  speed. 
The  aged,  the  infirm,  mix  in  the  mob,  with 
an  interest  as  eager  as  if  they  were  able  to 
join  in  the  common  aid ;  the  very  child  stops 
as  he  passes,  and  cannot  resume  his  sport, 
till  he  has  followed  with  the  crowd  the  half- 
insensible  object  of  so  many  cares  to  a  place 
where  surer  relief  may  be  procured.  When, 
in  a  storm,  some  human  being  is  seen,  in  the 
(listav  ^urf,  clinging  to  a  plank,  that  is  some- 
times driven  nearer  the  shore,  and  some- 
times carried  farther  off,  sometimes  buried  in 
the  suq^e,  and  then  rising  again,  as  if  itself 
struggling,  like  the  half-hopeless  ^\Tetch  whom 
jt  supports,  that  looks  sadly  to  the  shore  as 
he  rises  from  every  wave, — has  nature  alian- 
aoiied  the  sufferer  without  aid?     Is  he  to, 


find  no  one  who  will  make  at  least  one  eflbrt 
to  save  a  human  being  that  is  on  the  point  o. 
perishing  ?  He  is  not  so  almndoned.  Na^ 
ture  has  provided  a  deliverance  for  him  in 
the  bosom  of  every  spectator.  There  are 
courageous  hearts  and  strong  hands,  that,  in 
the  very  peril  of  an  equal  fiite,  will  rush  to 
his  succour,  and  that,  in  laying  him  in  safety 
on  that  soil  which  he  despaired  of  treading 
again,  will  feel  only  the  joy  of  having  deliver- 
ed a  human  being,  whose  name  and  whose 
very  existence  were  unknown  to  them  be- 
fore. 


LECTURE  LXII. 

i.  immediate  emotions,  necessarily  in- 
Solving  some  mohal  feeling 3.  sym. 

PATHY    concluded. — 4^    PRIDE    AND   IIU* 
MILITY. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  em. 
ployed  in  considering  that  principle  of  our 
nature,— -whether  original,  or  the  result  of 
other  principles, — ^by  which  ^vithout  any  ac- 
cession of  advantage  to  ourselves,  or  ^ny 
misfortune  that  can  affect  our  own  imme- 
diate interest,*  we  enter  into  the  happi- 
ness or  the  sorrows  of  others  as  if  they  were 
our  o^vn. 

The  reality  of  this  species  of  ever-chang- 
ing transmigration,  by  which,  not  after  death 
merely,  but  during  every  successive  hour  of 
oiur  waking  existence,  we  pass,  as  it  were, 
from  one  form  of  being  to  another,  as  the 
jojrs  or  sorrows  of  different  individuals  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  view,  I  traced  and  il 
lustrated  with  various  examples. 

Of  the  gladdening  influence  of  8yropathy» 
we  found  sufficient  proof  in  the  cheerfiilness 
w-hich  the  society  of  the  cheerful  naturally 
diffuses  on  all  who  come  within  the  circle  of 
their  gaiety ;  an  enchantment  as  powerful  as 
that  by  which  the  magician  was  supposed  to 
change,  at  his  will,  the  passions  or  all  those 
who  entered  within  the  circle  to  which  his 
influence  extended.  Even  the  melancholy, 
who  began  at  first  by  striving,  perhaps  pain- 
fully,  to  assume  an  appearance,  not  of  the 
mirth,  indeed,  which  was  before  them,  but 
at  least  of  a  serenity  which  might  not  be  ab 
solutely  discordant  with  it,  at  last  yield  un- 
consciously to  the  fascination;  and,  when 
a  sigh  sometimes  comes  upon  them,  and 
forces  them  to  pause,  are  astonished  to 
look  back,  and  to  find  that  they  have  been 
happy. 

Of  the  saddening  influence  of  sympathy, 
the  whole  phenomena  of  pity  furnish  abun- 
dant evidence, — ^when  the  mere  sight  of 
grief,  far  from  leading  us  to  fly  from  a  disa- 
greeable object,  leads  us  to  form  with  it  for 
the  time  the  closest  union.      Our  sympathy 
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identifies  us  with  tbe  sufferer  with  ml  infiu- 
enee  so  irresistible,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  for  us  to  feel  eren  rspture  itself,  it, 
amid  all  possible  objects  of  delight,  there 
were  only  a  single  being  in  agony,  that  turn- 
ed his  eye  on  ours,  even  though  it  were 
without  a  groan,  as  he  sank  benoith  the  lash, 
or  writhed  upon  the  wheel 

The  advantages  that  arise  firom  this  con. 
stitution  of  our  nature,  we  Ibimd  to  be  not 
unimportant  in  the  division  and  participation 
even  of  our  gayer  feelings ;  since  those  who 
mingle  in  society  are  thus  brought  nearer  to 
one  general  temper,  and  enjoy,  consequently, 
an  intercourse,  which  could  afford  little  de- 
light if  each  retained  his  own  particular  emo- 
tions, that  might  be  in  absolute  opposition  to 
the  emotions  of  those  around.  But  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  other  chus  of  feelings  that  we 
found  its  inestimable  benefits,  in  that  instant 
participation  of  grief,  and  consequent  eager- 
ness  to  relieve  it,  which  procures  for  the  suf- 
ferer assistance  in  situations  in  which  he  is 
inc^[)able  even  of  imploring  aid ;  which 
noakes  firiendlessness  itself  a  chum  to  more 
general  friendship ;  and  which,  in  any  acci- 
dent that  befisds  the  obscurest  individual,  in-, 
terestsin  his  fitte  whole  multitudes,  to  whom, 
before  the  accident,  he  was  unknown,  or  an 
object  of  indifference.  If,  al  midnight,  in  a 
crowded  city,  a  house  were  observed  to  be 
in  flames,  and  at  some  high  window,  bejrond 
the  reach  of  any  succour  which  eould  be  given, 
were  seen,  by  glimpses,  through  the  dark- 
ness and  the  gloomy  light  that  flashed  across 
it,  some  unfortunate  being,  irresolute  whe- 
ther to  leap  down  the  dreadiful  heightr— seem- 
ing at  one  moment  on  ike  point  of  making 
the  attempt,  and  then,  after  repeated  trials, 
shrinking  back  at  b»t  into  the  flames  that 
burst  over  him ;  with  what  lively  emotions  of 
interest  would  he  be  viewed  by  the  whole 
crowd,  in  which  there  would  not  be  an  eye 
that  would  not  be  fixed  upon  him  !  Wlmt 
agitation  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  what  shrieks 
of  many  voices  at  the  hut  dreadful  moment ! 
It  would  truly  seem,  in  such  a  case,  as  if,  in 
the  peril  of  a  single  human  being,  the  whole 
multitude  that  gazed  on  him  were  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  from  which  his 
escape,  if  escape  were  possible,  was  to  be 
the  pledge,  and  the  only  pledge  of  safety  to 
all. 

The  emotions  next  to  be  considered  by  us, 
are  those  of  pride  and  humility — the  vivid 
feelings  of  joy  or  sadness,  which  attend  the 
contemphuion  of  ourselves,  when  we  regard 
our  superiority  or  inferiority,  in  any  qualities 
of  mind  or  body,  or  in  the  external  circum- 
stances in  which  we  may  be  placed. 

Pride  and  humility,  therefore,  always  im- 
ply some  comparison.  We  can  as  little  be 
proud,  without  the  consideration  of  an  in- 
ferior, as  we  can  be  taller  in  suture,  without 


some  one  who  is  shorter;  ualcaa  whec 
by  a  sort  of  indirect  oompariaon,  we  mea- 
sure ourselves  with  ounelves,  in  the  preaeat 
and  the  pasL  and  feela  delightiiil  emotioii,  as 
we  look  bacK  on  the  progresa  whidi  we  have 
made. 

When  I  define  pride  to  be  that  cmoCicB 
which  attends  the  contemplation  of  oar  ex- 
cellence, I  must  be  understood,  as  limiung 
the  phrase  to  the  single  emotioii  that  im- 
mediately  follows  the  contempladofD.     Tbe 
feeling  of  our  excellence  may  give  rise  direct- 
ly or  mdirecUy  to  various  other  affecdons  of 
the  mind.     It  may  lead  us  to  impreas  others 
as  much  as  possible  with  our  superiority, 
which  we  may  do  in  two  ways,  by  piesesit- 
ing  to  them,  at  every  moment,  sonae  pioc^ 
of  our  advantages,  mental,  bodily,  or  m  the 
gifts  of  fortune ;  or  by  bringing  to  their  mind 
directly,  their  inferiority,  by  toe  soom  with 
which  we  treat  them.     The  former  of  these 
modes  of  conduct,  in  which  we  stndiousJy 
bring  forward  any  real  or  supposed  advanta- 
ges which  we  possess,  is  what  is  eomoMinly 
termed  vanity ;  the  latter,  in  whidi  we  wish 
to  make  more  directly  felt,  the  real  or  8up> 
posed  comparative  meanness  of  othera,  ia  what 
IS  commonly  termed  haughtinesa ;  bat  both, 
though  they  may  arise  from  our  mere  com- 
parison of  ourselves  and  others,  and  our  con- 
sequent feeling  of  superiority,  are  the  results 
of  pride,  not  the  pride  itself     We  nniy  have 
the  internal  emotion,  whidi  is  all  that*is  truly 
pride,  together  with  too  much  sense  to  seek 
the  gratification  of  our  vanity,  by  any  child- 
ish display  of  excellencies,   substantial  or 
frivolous ;  suice,  however  desirous  we  may 
be,  that  these  advantages  should  be  known, 
we  may  have  the  certainty  that  they  could 
not  be  nmde  known  by  ourselves,  without 
the  risk  of  our  appearing  ridiculous.    In  like 
manner,  we  may  be  internally  very  fiill  oi 
our  own  importance,  and  yet  too  desirous  oS 
the  good  opinion,  even  of  our  inferiors,  to 
treat  them  with  the  scorn  which  we  feel,  or, 
to  make  a  more  pleasing  supposition,  too 
humanely  considerate  of  their  uneasiness,  to 
shock  them,  by  forcing  on  them  the  painful 
feeling  of  their  inferiority,  however  gratifying 
our  felt  superiority  may  be  to  ourselves. 
Vanity,  then,  and  haughtiness,  .are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  simple  pride,  which 
leads  to  them,  in  some  minds,  but  which  may 
exist,  and  exists  as  readily  without  them  n 
with  them. 

The  mere  pleasure  of  excellence  attained, 
thus  separated  from  the  vanity  or  haughtiness 
that  would  lead  to  any  ridiculous  or  cniel 
display  of  it,  involves  nothing  which  is 
actually  worthy  of  censure,  if  the  superiority 
be  not  in  circumstances  that  are  frivoloiu, 
still  less  in  circumstances  that,  althou^^ 
sanctioned  by  the  fashion  of  the  times,  imply 
demerit  rather  than  merit.  In  the  circum- 
<itaiices  in  which  it  is  truly  praiseworthy  to 
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(lemre  to  excel,  it  intist  be  tnil^  noble  to  have 
excelled.  It  ie  impoeBible  to  be  desirous  of 
excelling,  without  a  pleasure  in  having  ex- 
celled ;  and  where  it  would  be  culpable  to 
feel  pleasure  in  the  attainments  that  have 
made  us  nobler  than  we  were  before,  it  must, 
of  course,  have  been  culpable  to  desire  such 
excellence. 

It  is  not  in  pride,  therefore,  or  the  plea- 
sure of  excellence,  as  a  mere  direct  emotion, 
that  moral  eiror  consists,  but  in  those  ill  •or- 
dered affections  whidi  may  have  led  us  to 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  that  is  unworthv  of 
our  desire,  and  that  cannot,  therefore,  shed 
any  glory  on  our  attainment  of  it.  If  our 
desires  are  fixed  only  on  excellence  in  what 
is  good,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  feel  too 
lively  a  pleasure  m  the  gratification  of  these 
desires.  We  may,  indeed,  become  ridicu- 
lous by  our  vanity  in  displaying  our  attain- 
ments ;  and,  which  is  hr  worse,  we  may  ex- 
ercise a  sort  of  cruelty  in  reminding  others 
by  our  soom,  bow  inferior  we  consider  them 
to  ourselvea ;  but  what  is  morallv  improper, 
in  these  cases,  is  in  the  vani^ana  the  haugh- 
tiness, not  in  the  vivid  delight  which  we  feel 
in  the  acquisition  of  excellence,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  is  the  great  end,  and  the  glo- 
rious labour  of  virtue, — an  excellence  that 
renders  us  more  useifiil  to  mankind,  and 
a  nobler  image  of  the  Power  which  created 

OS. 

What  rendere  the  feeling  of  delight  in  ex- 
cellence attamed,  not  excusable  merely,  but 
praise-worthy,  is  then  a  right  estimate  of 
those  objects  in  which  we  are  desirous  of  ex- 
celling. I  need  not  say,  that  to  be  proud  of 
being  preeminent  in  vice,  implies  the  deepest 
degTsdation  of  our  moral  and  even  of  our  in- 
tellectual nature, — a  degradation  far  more 
complete  and  hopeless  than  the  commission 
of  the  same  guilt,  with  the  consciousness  of 
imperfection.  But  on  this  species  of  pride 
I  surely  need  not  dweD.  To  be  proud,  how- 
ever, of  eminence  in  what  is  firivolous  only, 
not  absolutely  profligate,  itself  implies  no 
slight  degree  of  moral  degradation  ;  because 
it  implies  a  blindness  to  those  better  quali- 
ties that  confer  the  only  distinctions  which 
virtue  can  oovet  and  Ood  approve. 

These  distinctions  are  the  distinctions  of 
the  understanding  and  of  the  heart;  of  die 
heart,  in  the  noble  desires  of  which  it  may 
be  conscious ;  of  the  understanding,  in  that 
knowledge,  by  the  acquisition  of  which  we 
are  able  to  open  a  wider  field  to  our  gene- 
rous desires,  and  to  promote  more  effectual- 
ly their  honourable  puipoees.  In  this  pre- 
paratoiy  scene  we  are  placed  to  enjoy  as 
much  happmess  as  is  consistent  with  the 
preparation  for  a  nobler  world,  to  diffiise  to 
others  all  the  happiness  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  communicate  to  them,  and  to  ofler 
to  him  who  made  us  that  best  adoration, 
which  consists  in  love  of  his  goodness^  and 


an  unremitting  zeal  to  execute  the  honour- 
able charge  which  he  has  consigned  to  us, 
of  furthering  those  great  views  of  good,  which 
men,  indeed,  may  thus  instrtunentally  pro- 
mote, but  which  only  the  divine  mind  could 
have  originally  conceived.  In  this  glorious 
delegation,  all  earthly,  and,  I  may  say,  all 
eternal  excellence  consists.  With  whatever 
illusion  human  pride  may  delight  to  flatter 
itself,  he  is  truly  the  noblest  in  the  sight  of 
wisdom  and  of  Heaven,  however  small  his 
share  may  be  of  that  adventitious  grandeur, 
which,  in  those  who  are  morally  great,  is  no- 
thing, and  less  than  nothing,  in  those  who 
are  morally  vile ;  he  is  the  noblest  who  ap- 
plies his  faculties  most  sedulously  to  the  most 
generous  purposes,  with  the  wannest  im- 
pression of  that  divine  goodness  which  has 
formed  the  heart  to  be  susceptible  of  wishes 
so  divine. .  If  we  be  proud  of  any  thing 
which  does  not  confer  dignity  on  the  intel- 
lectual, or  moral  or  religious  nature  of  man, 
we  may  be  certain  that  we  are  proud  of  that, 
which  if  considered  without  rektion  to  objects 
that  may  be  indirectly  promoted  by  it,  is  in 
itself  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  of  our 
pride.  The  peace  and  good  order,  and  con- 
sequently the  happiness  of  society,  require, 
indeed,  that  forms  of  respect  should  be  paid 
to  mere  station,  and  to  the  accidental  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  hereditary  honours ;  but 
they  do  not  require  that  the  possessor  of 
these  should  conceive  himself  truly  raised 
above  others,  in  that  only  real  dignity,  which 
is  more  than  a  trapping  or  form  of  courteous 
salutation,  in  the  gaudy  pageantries  of  the 
day.  '*  If  the  great,'*  says  Massillon,  "  have 
no  other  glory  than  that  of  their  ancestors ; 
if  their  titles  are  their  only  virtues ;  if  we 
must  recall  past  ages  to  find  in  them  some- 
thing that  is  worthy  of  our  homage,  their 
birth  dishonours  them  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world.  Their  name  is  opposed 
by  us  to  their  person ;  we  read  the  histories 
that  record  the  great  deeds  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  we  demand  of  their  unworthy  suc- 
cessors the  virtues  which  formerlyconferred 
so  much  glory  on  their  country.  The  weight 
of  honour  which  they  inherit  is  to  them  but 
a  burthen  that  sinks  them  still  lower  to  the 
ground.  Yet  how  visible  on  every  brow  is 
the  pride  of  their  origin.  They  count  the 
degrees  of  their  giymdeur  by  ages  which  are 
no  more ;  by  dignities  which  they  no  longer 
possess;  by  actions  which  they  have  not 
performed;  by  ancestors  of  whom  a  little 
indistinguishable  dust  is  all  that  remains ;  by 
monuments  which  the  passing  injuries  of  sea- 
son after  season  have  efbced ;  and  they  think 
themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
because  tbey  have  more  domestic  ruins  to 
mark  the  desolation  of  time,  and  can  thus 
produce  more  proofs  than  odier  men  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  things.**  H^h  birth,  it 
will  be  readily  allowed,  is  an  illustrious  pre- 
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rogative,  to  which  the  oonaent  of  nations,  in 
evoy  period  of  the  world,  has  attached  pe- 
culiar distinctions  of  honour.  Yet  it  is  a  ti- 
tle only,  not  a  virtue;  an  engagement  to 
glory,  and  a  domestic  lesson  of  die  mesns  br 
which  it  may  be  obtained ;  not  that  whicn 
either  constitutes  glory  or  confers  it.  The 
succession  of  honour  which  it  seems  to  con- 
vey to  us  perishes,  and  becomes  extinct  in 
us,  if  we  inherit  only  the  name,  without  in- 
heriting also  the  virtues  that  rendered  it  il- 
lustrious. We  sink  then  into  the  general 
mass  of  mankind,  and  begin,  as  it  were,  a 
new  rsoe.  Our  nobility  belongs  to  our 
name  only,  and  our  person,  in  every  thing 
which  is  truly  our  own,  has  as  little  ancestry 
as  the  meanest  of  the  crowd. 

Tote  UoeC  ▼eleies  evonent  ttndique  cent 
Atria,  nobiUtas  tobi  ert  atque  unieft  Virtus. 
Paulut,  Tel  Cowus,  vel  Drusus,  moribus  erto: 
H<M  ante  efllgia  in^}onim  pone  tuonun : 
Prsoedant  ipias  Oli,  te  ooosule,  Tligaa. 
Prime  inihl  debea  animi  bona :  aanctus  haberi, 
JutUticque  tenex,  t^teUt  dlctiaquemereris  ? 
Agnoaco  prooercm.* 

These  remarics,  in  application  to  the  pride 
of  rank,  are  equally  applicable  to  every  spe- 
cies of  pride  that  is  not  founded  on  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  mental  character.  If  it  be 
absurd  for  man  to  feel  as  if  he  trulv  shared 
the  glory  of  actions  which  were  not  his  otm, 
— of  actions  with  which  his  own  conduct, 
perhaps,  in  almost  every  instance,  might  be 
contrasted  with  hi  more  comulete  opposi- 
tion, than  the  conduct  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestors themselves  might  have  been  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  mean  and  ignoble 
of  their  own  time,  when  this  mere  contrast 
with  vices  like  those  of  their  ofl&pring  was 
that  which  conferred  on  themselves  distinc- 
tion,— 

SI  oormm  Lepiditmale  Tivltur,  eSlgiaquo 
Tot  bellatorum  ?  ri  ludltur  alee  pemuz 
Ante  Numantinotf  si  dormire  incipis  ortu 
Ludferi,  quo  signs  duces  et  castra  movebant  if 


if  even  this  self-illusion  which  usurps  or 
claims  the  praise  of  virtue  in  the  midst  of 
vice,  be,  as  it  most  truly  is,  an  illusion,  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  one  with  which  the  general  sentiment 
more  readily  accords  than  with  any  other  il- 
lusion of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  suscepti- 
ble ;  that  though,  in  many  unfortunate  cases, 
it  mav  be  as  degrading  to  the  individual  who 
proudly  receives  the  homa^,  as  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  servilely  offer  it,  in  other  cases 
its  influence,  even  on  the  individual  himself, 
is  animating  and  truly  ennobling  b^  the  do- 
mestic lessons  and  incitements  which  it  pre- 
sents ;  and  that  even  in  its  political  influ- 
ence, the  veneration  thus  attached  to  heredi- 
tary distinctions  has,  upon  the  whole,  by  the 
sooal  tranquillity  which  it  has  produced,  and 


e  JuTenal,  Sat  viii.  ▼.  19*8& 
i  Juvenal,  Sat.  viiL  ▼  9^18. 


the  counteracting  powers  which  it  baa  op- 
posed to  the  aggressions  of  individual  despo- 
tism, been  productive  of  more  advantage  to 
society  than  many  of  the  sublimest  atstxae- 
tions  of  political  wisdom, — advantages  of 
which  those  who  gave,  and  those  who  re- 
ceived the  homage,  were  indeed  alike  un- 
conscious, and  would  probably  have  been  re- 
gardless even  if  they  lud  known  them,  hut 
which  did  not  the  less  enter  into  the  cooateoi- 
plation  of  him  who  formed  mankind,  to  feel 
this  almost  universal  sentiment,  for  nobler 
purposes  than  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
arrogance  of  a  few,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
many.  K,  then,  a  pride  whidi  has  still  at 
least  some  relation  to  virtue,  or  to  what  was 
counted  virtue,  however  distant,  involve  ab- 
surdity, what  are  we  to  think  of  thoae  spe- 
cies of  pride  which  have  no  relation  to  vir- 
tue of  any  kind,  which  are  founded  on  every 
frivolity,  or  peihaps  on  every  vice,  as  if  it 
were  the  highest  title  to  the  applause  of  man- 
kind to  be  of  the  least  possible  service  to 
their  mterests  ?  What  shall  we  think  of  the 
mind  of  that  man,  who,  endowed  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  serving  God  by  benefiting  the 
world,  in  which  he  is  placed  to  represent 
him,  can  derive  dignity  from  the  thought  of 
having  placed  a  button  where  a  button  never 
had  been  placed  before,  whose  bee  glows 
with  a  noble  pride  as  he  walks  the  streets 
with  this  new  dignity,  and  who  derives  from 
the  consciousness  of  this  button,  I  will  not 
saj  as  much  happiness,  for  I  will  not  pro- 
stitute the  noble  WOTd,  but  at  least  as  much 
self-oomplacen(^  as  is  felt  in  the  hour  of  his 
glorious  mortahty,  by  the  expiring  comba- 
tant for  freedom,  or  tne  martyr  ? 

So  pleased  are  we  vrith  ^srinction,  that 
there  is  nothing,  however  contemptible,  from 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  derive  some 
additional  vanity,  when  we  consider  it  as  our 
own ;  a  book,  a  withered  flower,  a  dead  in- 
sect, a  bit  of  hard  earth,  confer  on  nsa  dis- 
tinction which  we  think  that  everyone  must 
envy.  If  the  book  be  the  only  known  copy 
of  the  most  worthless  edition,  the  flower,  the 
insect,  the  stone,  the  only  specimens  of  their 
kind  in  the  country  which  has  the  honour  of 
possessing  them,  we  are  of  as  rare  merit  m 
our  own  eyes  as  the  worthless  things  them- 
selves. Man  occupies,  indeed,  but  Utde 
joom  in  nature,  biit  he  has  the  secret  of 
spreading  himself  out  over  every  thing  oe- 
longing  to  him ;  our  house,  our  gardens,  our 
horses,  our  dogs,  are  parts  of  our  own  being. 
To  praise  them  is  to  praise  us ;  and,  if  we 
be  very  modest,  and  the  praise  very  profuse^ 
we  almost  blush  at  the  panegyric,  of  whidi 
we  are  afraid  of  appearing  vain. 

The  squire  is  proud  to  see  his  eouner  strain. 

And  well-bratthM  brngia  sweep  along  the  plilB. 

Say,  dear  HippoUtua.  (whose  drink  is  ai^ 

Whose  erudition  is  a  Christmas  tale. 

Whose  mistress  is  saluted  with  a  smadc. 

And  friend  reoelTed  with  thumps  upon  the  back,) 
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When  thy  tleek  gddinf  nimbly  leapt  the  mound. 
And  Ringw'ood  opens  on  the  tainted  ground, 
U  that  thy  pniM>    Let  Rii^woad'spreite*  alone  i 
lust  RingWMd  leavM  each  animal  his  own. 
Nor  envies  when  a  gipsy  you  commit. 
And  shHke  the  clumsy  bench  with  country  wit.— 
W  hen  you  the  dullest  of  duU  things  have  said. 
And  then  ask  pardon  for  the  Jest  you  made.t 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  how 
ready  an  identification  of  ourselves  with 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  us,  we  assume  a 
praise  that  belongs  as  little  to  us  as  *to  any 
other  human  being.  We  are,  with  respect 
to  ovur  possessions,  like  that  soul  of  the  world, 
of  which  ancient  poets  and  ancient  philoso- 
phers speak,  that  was  supposed  to  be  difiiis- 
ed  in  it  everywhere,  and  to  animate  the 
whole.  We  exist,  in  like  manner,  in  every 
thing  which  is  ours,  with  a  sort  of  omnipre- 
sent vanity ;  and  by  the  tnmsfer  to  others  of 
the  mere  trappings  of  our  external  state,  we 
should  not  m^^y  sink  in  general  estimation, 
but  we  should  Uuly  feel  ourselves  in  our 
mortified  pride,  as  if  we  had  lost  half  or 
more  than  half  of  our  litde  virtues  and  per- 
fections. 

To  common  minds,  that  are  unsusceptible 
of  higher  pleasure,  this  pride  of  external 
things  is  at  least  a  source  of  oonsokuion ; 
and  restores  in  some  measure  that  equili- 
brium which  mig^t  seem  too  violently  broken 
Dy  the  existing  differences  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity. Those  who  are  absolutely  incapable 
of  feeling  the  beauties  of  a  work  of  genius, 
are  perfectly  capable  of  deriving  all  the  plea- 
sure that  can  be  derived  fit>m  &e  possession 
of  a  volume  printed  by  an  illustrious  printer, 
and  bound  by  the  first  binder  of  the  age. 
Those  who  cannot  feel  the  beauty  of  3ie 
universe,  as  the  manifestation  of  tliat  trans- 
cendent excellence  which  created  it,  may  be 
capable  of  feeling  all  the  excellence  of  a  tulip 
or  carnation,  that  differs  from  other  tulips  or 
carnations  by  some  slight  stain  which  at- 
tracts no  eye  but  that  of  a  florist,  but  which 
instantly  attracts  a  florist*s  eye,  and  fills  him 
with  rapture,  if  he  be  the  fortunate  posses- 
sor, and  with  envy  and  despair,  if  it  be  the 
property  of  another,  of  a  rival  perhaps,  whom 
he  had  before  the  glory  of  vanquishing  in  a 
contest  of  hyacinths,  but  who  is  now  to  en- 
joy the  revenge  of  a  triumph  so  much  more 
glorious. 

To  ordinary  minds,  these  little  rivalries 
and  victories,  and  all  the  pride  which  is  ele- 
vated by  them,  or  depressed,  mav  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  only  a  sort  of  feeble  com- 
pensation for  those  peater  objects  of  excel- 
lence which  their  microscopic  eyes,  that  see 
'  the  little  as  if  it  were  great,  but  which  can. 
not  see  the  great  itself  are  mcapable  of  ap- 
preciatmg,  because,  in  truth,  they  are  mca- 
pable of  perceiving  them.  How  much  more 
do  they  strike  us,  however,  when  they  exist 


in  mmds  that  are  unqutetionably  capable  oi 
higher  attainments,  and  that,  after  enlighten- 
ing the  world,  or  regulating  its  political  des- 
tinies, can  stoop  to  be  the  firiend  of  a  boxer, 
or  the  rival,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  rivalry, 
the  inferior  of  their  own  «*oachman  or 
groom. 

Who  would  not  praise  PatrldoPs  high  desert. 
His  hand  unstained,  his  unoonrupted  heart, 
Ills  oomprbhensive  head,  all  interests  wdWd, 
All  Europe  Mtved,  yet  Britain  not  betrayed? 
He  thanks  you  not,  his  pride  bfai  plcquette, 
Newmarket  £une,  and  Judgment  in  a  net} 

That  such  misplaced  pride,  in  which  the 
merit  of  real  excellence  is  scarcely  felt,  in 
the  vanity  of  some  trifling  acoomphshment, 
or  of  feats  which  scarcely  deserve  the  name 
even  of  accomplishments,  however  triflings 
exists,  not  in  the  satirical  pictures  of  poetry 
only,  but  in  real  life,  you  must  know  too 
weU  from  the  biography  of  many  distinguish- 
ed characters,  to  require  any  proo&  or  exem- 
plifications of  it ;  and  though  at  first,  perhaps, 
the  pride  may  seem  a  very  singular  anomaly, 
in  minds  in  which  the  general  power  of  dis- 
crimination is  manifesuy  of  a  high  order,  it 
is  not  very  diflBcult,  I  think,  to  detect  at  least 
the  chief  circumstance  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce and  favour  it. 

The  pleasure  of  success,  in  any  case,  you 
must  be  aware,  is  not  to  be  estimated  only 
by  the  real  value  of  that  which  is  attainecC 
but  by  this  value  combined  with  the  doubt- 
fulness of  the  attainment,  when  it  was  re- 
garded by  us  merely  as  an  obiect  of  our  de- 
sire. To  gain  what  we  considered  ourselves 
sure  of  gaining,  is  scarcely  a  source  of  any 
very  high  satis&ction  ;  to  gain  what  we  widi- 
ed  to  gain,  but  what  we  had  little  thought  of 
gaining,  is  a  source  of  lively  delight.  He 
who  has  long  led  a  cabinet  of  statesmen,  by 
his  transcendent  political  wisdom,  and  who 
is  sure  of  leading  them,  so  as  to  obtaiaa  reit- 
dy  sanction  of  every  measure  that  may  be 
proposed  by  him  for  the  government  of  a  na- 
tion, and  thus,  indirectly  perhaps,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  fortune  of  the  world,  is  not, 
on  account  of  his  mere  political  wisdom,  to 
be  held  as  a  better  jockey,  or  speedier  calcu- 
lator of  odds  at  a  gaming  table.  With  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  finance, 
and  of  the  relations  of  kingdoms,  he  is  not 
as  sure,  therefore,  of  Newmarket  fame  and 
judgment  in  a  be^  as  he  is  of  saving  Europe 
wiwout  betraying  the  interest  of  his  own 
land ;  and  though  he  may  be  far  more  skilful 
in  making  armies  march  and  na^es  appear 
where  navies  most  are  wanted,  he  may  not 
be  able  to  bring  down  more  birds  of  a  co- 
vey, or  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  being 
in  at  the  death  of  a  fox,  than  the  stupidest  of 
those  human  animals  who  spend  their  days 
in  gaUoping  after  one.      There  is  a  more 


•Fame  In  the  original. 

t  Yoang*s  Lore  of  Fame,  Sat.  i. 
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•ludoas  tiispeiiMy  therefore,  in  these  insigni- 
ficut,  or  worae  than  insi^ficuit  attempts, 
than  in  the  important  councils  which  his 
judgment  and  doquenoe  have  heen  accustom- 
ed to  sway ;  and  consequently  a  livelier  plea- 
sure when  the  suspense  has  terminated  &- 
vourablj.  The  superiority  which  he  was  to 
show  in  greater  matters  excited  no  astonish- 
ment, because  it  was  anticipated  by  all ;  but 
to  be  first  when  he  was  not  expected  to  be 
first,  is  a  delightful  victory  over  opinion ;  and 
it  is  not  very  wonderful,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  iiuluced  to  repeat  what  is  peculiar- 
ly delightful,  and  to  be  flattered  by  each  re- 
newal of  success.  It  is  onlv  the  contrast  of 
his  high  powers  of  mmd,  which  renders  his 
exultation,  in  the  petty  triumph,  so  astonish- 
ing to  us ;  and  yet  it  is  periiaps  only  because 
his  judgment  and  doquence  are  so  transcen- 
dent, as  to  leave  no  suspense  whatever  with 
respect  to  that  political  dominion  which  he 
»  sure  to  exercise,  that  he  is  thus  gratified, 
in  so  high  a  degree,  by  the  petty  triumphs, 
which  are  less  certain,  and  therefore,  leave 
him  the  excitement  of  annety,  and  the  plefr- 
sure  of  success.  Had  his  intellectual  pomrs 
been  of  a  less  high  order,  and  less  sure  of 
their  great  objects,  he  would  probably  have 
been  regardless  of  the  little  objects,  wmch  are 
reh^vely  great  to  him,  only  because,  from 
their  absolute  littleness,  they  admit  of  wider 
competition. 

In  defining  pride,  as  a  mere  emotion,  to 
be  that  feeling  of  vivid  pleasure  which  at- 
tends the  consciousness  of  our  exoeDenoe,  I 
have  already  remariced  that  the  emotion,  far 
firom  being  blamable,  where  the  excellence 
is  m  things  that  are  noUe,  is  a  proof  only  of 
that  desire  oi  excelling  in  noble  things,  which 
is  a  great  part  of  virtue ;  and  without  which 
it  is  scarcelv  possible  to  conceive  even  the 
existence  of  virtue,  since  he  surely  cannot  be 
virtuous  who  would  willingly  leave  unat- 
tempted  the  attainment  of  a  single  possible 
moral  excellence,  in  addition  to  those  alrea- 
dy attained ;  or  who  would  not  feel  mortifi- 
ed if  he  had  suffered  an  opportunity  of  gen- 
erous exertion  to  pass  awav  in  ideness. 
The  habit  of  virtue  is  indeed  nothing  more 
than  the  regular  conformity  of  our  actions  to 
this  desire  of  generous  excellence;  and  to 
desire  the  excellence,  without  feeling  delight 
in  each  step  of  the  glorious  progress  to  the 
attainment  of  it,  is  as  little  possible,  as  to  feel 
the  craving  of  hunger,  and  yet  to  feel  no  gra- 
tification  m  the  relief  of  the  appetite.  It 
is  only  when  the  objects  in  which  we  have 
wish»l  to  excel  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
desire  of  beings  formed  for  those  great  hopes 
which  ultimatelv  await  us,  that  the  p£ea- 
snre  of  the  excdlenoe,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  species  of  ridiculous  pride,  to  winch  I 
have  alluded  in  the  different  illustrations 
oflered    to    you,    is    itself    unworthy    of 


When  I  say,  however,  that  in  piide,  as  an 
emotion  attending  the  oonsGioiiaiiess  of  ex- 
cellence in  noble  punuits,  there  is  no  moral 
impropriety,  since  it  is  only  the  name  for 
that  pleasure  which  the  virtuous  must  feel, 
or  ceasc^  to  be  virtuous,  it  may  be  neceasaiy 
to  caution  you  against  a  misoonceptiQa  into 
which  you  might  very  readily  hSL  The 
pride  gf  which  I  speak  is  a  name  for  die  emo- 
tion  hsel^  and  is  limited  to  the  pacticukr 
emotion  that  rises  at  any  moment  on  the 
contemplation  of  some  virtuous  excellence 
attained;  with  which  limitation  it  is  as 
praiseworthy  as  the  humility  ^diich  is  only 
tlie  feeling  arising  firom  a  sense  of  infieriority 
or  failure  in  the  same  great  pursuit.  But 
it  is  only  as  limited  to  the  particular  emo- 
tion, that  the  praise  which  I  allow  to  pride 
is  justly  referable  to  it.  In  the  common 
vague  use  of  the  term,  in  which  it  b  applied 
with  a  comprehensive  variety  of  meanii^, 
not  so  much  to  the  particular  emotion  as  to 
a  prevalent  disposition  of  the  mind  to  disco- 
ver superiority  in  itself  where  it  ^nly  does 
not  exist,  and  to  dwell  on  the  contemphction 
of  the  superiority  where  it  does  exist,  with 
an  msulting  disdun,  perhiqis,  of  those  who 
are  inferior ; — pride  is  unquestionably  a  vice 
as  degrading  to  the  mind  of  the  individual  ss 
it  is  offensive  to  that  great  being  who  has 
formed  the  siroerior  ana  the  inferior,  formut- 
ual  oflices  of  benevolence,  and  ^o  often 
compensates,  by  excellencies  that  are  un- 
known to  the  worid,  the  more  glaring  dispa- 
rity in  qualities  which  the  worid  is  quicker  in 
discerning. 

The  pride,  then,  or  temporary  feeling  of 
pleasure,  when  we  are  conscious,  at  any  mo- 
ment, that  we  have  acted  as  became  us,  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  pride,  as  significant 
of  general  character,  of  a  character  which  is 
truly  as  unamiable,  as  the  pleasure  which  is 
felt  even  by  the  most  humble  in  some  act  of 
virtuous  excellence,  and  iii^i<^  is  felt,  per- 
haps, by  them  still  more  delightfully  than  by 
others,  is  deserving  of  our  approbation  and 
our  love.  Strange  and  paradoxical,  mdeed, 
as  it  may  seem,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
when  we  consider  it,  that  pride,  in  this  gene- 
ral sense,  implies  all  that  might  be  reguded 
as  degrading  in  humility ;  and  that  humility 
of  character,  on  the  contrary,  implies  what  is 
most  ennobling,  or  rather,  what  is  usually 
considered  as  most  ennobling  in  the  opposite 
character. 

Pride  and  humility,  as  I  have  already  r^ 
marked,  are  always  relative  terms ;  they  im- 
ply a  comparison  of  some  sort,  with  an  ob- 
ject higher  or  lower ;  and  the  same  mind, 
with  actual  excellence  exactly  the  same,  and 
with  the  same  comparative  attainments  in 
every  one  around,  may  thus  be  either  proud 
or  humble,  as  it  looks  above  or  looks  beneath. 
In  the  great  scale  of  societv,  there  is  a  con- 
tinued rise  from  one  excellence  to  another 
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cxoeUence,  internal  or  external,  intellectual 
or  moral.  Wherever  we  may  fix,  there  ia 
still  some  one  whom  we  may  find  superior 
or  inferior,  and  these  relations  are  mutually 
convertible  as  we  ascend  or  descend.  The 
shrab  is  taller  than  the  flower  which  grows 
in  its  shade ;  the  tree  than  the  shrub ; 
the  rock  than  the  tree ;  the  mountain  than 
the  single  rock;  and  above  all  are  the  sun 
and  the  heavens.  It  is  the  same  in  the  world 
of  life.  From  that  almig;hty  being  who  is 
the  source  of  all  life,  to  the  k>we8t  of  his 
creatures,  what  innumerable  gradations  may 
be  traced,  even  in  the  ranks  of  excellence  on 
our  own  earth ;  each  being  higher  than  that 
beneath,  and  lower  than  that  above ;  and 
thus,  all  to  all,  objecte  at  once  of  pride  or 
tiuinili^,  according  as  the  comparison  may 
be  made  with  the  greater  or  wiui  the  less. 

Of  two  minds,  then,  posseflsiiig  equal  ex* 
eellence,  which  is  the  more  noble?  that  which 
bowever  high  the  excellence  attained  by  it, 
lias  still  some  nobler  excellence  in  view,  to 
ffhich  it  feels  its  own  inferiority,— or  that 
(rhich,  having  risen  a  few  steps  in  the  ascent 
[»f  btellectutd  and  moral  glory  thinks  only  of 
those  beneath,  and  rejoices  in  an  excellence 
ivhich  would  appear  to  it  of  little  value,  if  only 
itliftedasinglec^cetothe  perfection  above? 
Vet  this  habitual  tendency  to  look  beneath, 
rather  than  above,  is  the  character  of  mind 
ivhich  is  denominated  pride ;  while  the  ten- 
dency to  look  above,  rather  than  below,  and 
to  feel  an  inferiority,  therefore,  which  others 
perhaps  do  not  percei  ve,  is  the  character  which 
a  denominated  humility.  Is  it  fake,  then, 
M>  even  extravagant,  to  say,  that  humility  is 
^y  the  nobler;  and  that  pride,  which  de- 
lights in  the  contemplation  of  abject  objects 
^neath,  is  truly  in  itself  more  abject  than 
:hat  meekness  of  heart  which  is  humble  be- 
ause  it  has  greater  objects,  and  which  looks 
irith  reverence  to  the  excellence  that  is  above 
t,  because  it  is  formed  with  a  capacity  of 
eeling  all  the  worth  ci  that  excellence  which 
t  reveres  ? 

It  has,  accordingly,  been  the  universal  re- 
nark  of  all  who  make  any  remarks  whatever, 
liat  it  IS  not  in  great  and  permanent  excel- 
ence  that  we  expect  to  find  the  arrogant  airs 
)f  superiority,  but  in  the  more  petty  or  sud- 
len  distinctions  of  die  little  grrat.  It  is  not 
he  man  of  science  who  is  proud,  but  he  who 
oiows  inaccurately  a  few  unconnected  fiicts, 
rhich  he  dignifies  vrith  the  name  of  science, 
nd  of  which  he  forms,  perhaps,  what  he  is 
»leased  to  dignifjr,  by  a  similar  misnomer, 
vith  the  name  of  a  theory,  to  the  astonish, 
nent  and  admiration  of  others,  a  very  little 
nore  ignorant  than  himself.  She  whose 
)er8onal  charms  are  adoiowledged  b^  a  whole 
uetropolis,  and  the  wit  who  dehghte  the 
^  and  the  learned,  mi^  have  no  slight 
»ride,  indeed,  but  they  are  very  likely  to  be 
nirpassed  in  pride  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of! 


a  country  town,  as  much  as  they  truly  sur. 
pass  them  in  all  the  attractions  on  which  the 
pride  is  founded. 

**  I  have  read,**  says  Montesquieu,  "  in  the 
rehtion  of  the  voyage  of  one  of  our  vessels  of 
discovery,  that  some  of  the  crew  having  hmd- 
ed  on  llie  coast  of  Guinea  to  purchase  some 
sheq»,  were  led  to  the  preaenoe  of  the  sover- 
eign, who  was  administering  justice  to  his 
people  under  a  tree.  He  was  on  his  throne, 
that  is  to  say,  on  a  block  of  wood,  on  which 
he  sat  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  Mogul  He 
had  three  or  four  guuds  with  wooden  pikes, 
and  a  huge  umbrella  served  him  for  a  canopy. 
His  whole  royal  ornaments,  and  those  of 
her  majesty  tne  queen,  consisted  in  their 
black  skin  and  a  few  rings.  Thia  prince,  still 
more  vain  than  miserable,  asked  the  strangers 
if  they  spoke  much  about  him  in  France.  He 
thou^t  that  his  nama  could  not  fail  to  be 
carried  fix>m  one  pole  to  the  other ;  and  un- 
like that  conqueror  of  whom  it  was  said,  that 
he  put  all  the  ear&  to  sflence,  he  believed, 
for  his  part,  that  he  set  all  the  miverse  atalk- 
ing. 

**  When  the  Khan  of  Tartarv  has  dined, 
a  herald  cries  out,  that  now  all  the  sovereigns 
of  the  earth  may  go  to  dinner  as  soon  us 
they  please ;  and  this  barbarian,  whose 
banquet  is  only  a  little  milk,  who  has  no 
house,  and  who  exists  but  by  plunder, 
looks  upon  all  the  kings  of  the  world  as 
his  skves,  and  insults  them  reguhirly  tM^ice 
a^y." 

Such  is  the  ignorance  firom  which  pride 
usually  flows.  The  child,  the  savage,  the 
illiterate,  who  in  every  stage  of  society  are 
intellectually  savages,  have  feelings  of  self- 
compbcent  exultation,  which,  ludicrous  as 
they  may  seem  to  those  who  consider  firom 
a  more  derated  height  the  little  attainments 
that  may  have  given  birth  to  those  proud 
emotions,  are  the  natural  result  of  the  very 
ignorance  to  which  such  preud  emotions 
seem  so  very  little  suited.  To  him  who  has 
just  quitted  a  goal,  every  step  is  an  advance 
that  is  easily  measured ;  but  the  more  ad- 
vanced the  progress,  the  less  relatively  does 
every  step  appear.  The  child,  at  almost 
every  new  lesson  which  he  receives,  may  be 
considered  as  neariy  doubling  his  little  stock 
of  knowledge ;  and  he  is  not  the  last  himself 
to  feel*  that  his  knowledge  is  thus  doubled, 
or,  at  least,  that  those  who  are  but  a  little 
behind  him  have  scarcely  half  as  much  won- 
drous wisdom  as  is  heaped  in  his  own  little 
brain.  What  is  true  of  the  child  in  years 
is  true  of  the  child  in  science,  whatever  his 
years  may  be ;  and  to  increase  knowledge, 
&r  firom  increasing  the  general  pride  of  the 
individual,  is  often  the  surest  mode  of  dimin- 
ishmg  it.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  considered  as  one  great  stock 
of  excellence.  He  whose  whole  attention 
has  been.,  devoted  to  any  one  of  these  will 
2D 
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run  some  risk  of  a  haughty  exultation,  which 
is  not  felt  by  those^  who  with  equal,  or  per- 
haps greater  excellence  in  that  one,  are  ac- 
quainted also  with  what  is  excellent  in  other 
sciences  or  other  arts.  The  accomplished 
philosopher  and  man  of  letters,  to  whom  the 
great  names  of  all  who  have  been  eminent  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  in  all  the  nations 
in  which  the  race  of  man  has  risen  to  glory, 
are  fiuniliar,  almost  like  the  names  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  living  in  society, — ^who  has 
thus  constantly  before  his  mind  images  of  ex- 
cellence of  the  highest  order,  and  who,  even 
in  the  hopes  which  he  dares  to  form,  feels 
how  small  a  contribution  it  will  be  in  his 
power  to  add  to  the  great  imperishable  s^ock 
of  human  wisdom,  may  be  proud  indeed; 
but  his  pride  will  be  of  a  sort  that  is  temper- 
ed with  humilitr,  and  will  be  humility  itself, 
if  compared  wim  tlie  pride  of  a  pedant  or 
fidolist,  who  thinks  that  in  adding  the  result 
of  some  little  discovery  which  he  may  have 
fortunately  made,  he  is  almost  doubling  that 
mass  of  Imowledge,  in  whidi  it  is  scarcely 
perceived  ob  an  element. 

Pride,  then,  as  a  character  of  self-compla- 
cent  exultation,  is  not  the  prevailing  cast  of 
mind  of  those  who  are  formed  for  genuine 
excellence.  He  who  is  formed  for  genuine 
excellence,  has  before  him  an  ideal  perfec- 
*}on, — that  semper  melius  aliquid, — ^which 
makes  excellence  itself,  however  admirable 
to  those  who  measure  it  only  with  their 
weaker  powers,  seem  to  his  own  mind;  as 
compared  with  what  he  has  ever  in  his  own 
mental  vision,  a  sort  of  failure.  He  thinks 
less  of  what  he  has  done  than  of  what  it 
seems  possible  to  do ;  and  he  is  not  so  much 
proud  of  merit  attained,  as  desijrous  of  a 
merit  that  has  not  yet  been  attained  by 
him. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  very  religion 
.  which  ennobles  man,  leads  him  not  to  pride, 
but  to  humility.  It  elevates  him  from  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  earth ;  but  it  elevates  him 
above  the  darkness,  that  he  may  see  better 
the  great  heights  that  are  above  him.  It 
shows  him  not  the  mere  excellence  of  a  few 
frail  creatures,  as  fellible  as  himself,  but  ex- 
cellence, the  very  conception  of  which  is 
the  highest  efibrt  that  can  be  made  by  man ; 
exhibiting  thus  constantly,  what  it  will  be 
the  only  honour  worthy  of  his  nature  to  imi- 
tate, however  faintly,  and  checking  his  mo- 
mentary pride,  at  every  step  of  his  glorious 
progress,  by  the  brightness  and  the  vastness 
of  what  is  still  before  him. 

May  I  not  add  to  these  remarks,  that  it  *s 
in  this  way  we  are  to  account  for  that  humi- 
lity which  is  so  peculiarly  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  as  contrasted  with  the  general 
pride  which  other  systems  either  recom- 
mend or  allow  ?  The  Christian  religion  is, 
-indeed,  as  lias  been  often  sarcastically  said 


by  those  who  revile  it,  the  religion  c^  tb« 
humble  in  heart ;  but  it  is  the  rel^ion  of  the 
humble,  only  because  it  presents  to  ourooiw 
templation  a  higher  excellence  tbaa  was  ever  { 
before  exhibited  to  man.  The  proud  kwk 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  see  nothing  that  I 
creeps  upon  its  sur&ce  more  noble  dmn  them. 
selves.  The  humble  look  upward  to  their 
God. 
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LECTURE  LXIIL  | 

II.   RETROSPECTIVE  EMOTIONS. SDSDIViaON 

OF  THEM,  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  OTHEas, 
OR  TO  OURSELVES. — 1.  ANGEli. GRATI- 
TUDE. 

Gentlemen,  my  remarks  on  the  emotions  | 
of  pride  and  humility,  those  vivid  feelingi 
which  attend  the  belief  of  our  excellence  or  I 
inferiority,  in  any  circumstances,  internal  or  ' 
external, — brought  to  a  condusion,  in  mj 
last  Lecture,  the  observations  which  I  had 

to  offer  on  one  set  of  our  emotions, those 

which  I  have  termed  immediate,  that  arise 
from  the  consideration  of  objects  as  present, 
or  not  involving,  at  least,  any  necessary  re- 
ference to  time. 

The  emotions  which,  according  to  the 
general  principles  of  our  arrangement,  wcj 
are  next  to  consider,  are  those  which  relate  I 
to  objects  as  past ;  the  conception  of  some 
object  of  former  pleasure  or  pain  being  es- 
sential to  the  complex  feeling.     To  this  set 
of  emotions,  acccordingly,  I  have  given  the  I 
name  of  retrospective. 

These  may  be  subdivided,  as  they  relate 
to  others  and  to  ourselves. 

Our  retrospective  emotions  whidi  relate 
to  others  are,  anger  for  evil  inflicted,  and 
gratitude  for  good  conferred ;  to  which  emo. 
tions,  as  complex  feelings,  in  all  their  ^-a- 
riety,  the  conception  of  evil,  as  past,  or 
of  good,  as  past,  is,  you  will  perceive,  essen- 
tial. 

Those  which  relate  to  ourselves  are  either 
simple  regret  or  satisfaction  that  arise  from 
the  consideration  of  any  drcumstanoes  or 
events,  which  may  have  been  productive  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  or  may  promise  or  direaten  to 
be  productive  of  them,  or  that  moral  r^ret 
or  satisfaction  which  have  reference  to  our 
own  past  conduct  or  desires ;  of  the  former 
of  which,  the  regret  that  is  fdt  by  us  when 
we  look  back  on  our  moral  delinquendes, 
remorse  is  the  common  appropriate  name  ; 
while  die  latter,  the  satis&ction  with  whic^ 
we  review  our  past  actions  or  wishes  has  no 
strict  appropriate  name  corresponding  wiUi 
the  opposite  term  remorse,  but  is  sometimes 
called  self-approbation,  sometimes  induded 
in  that  familiar  phrase  of  general  and  hi^ipy 
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comprehension,  a  good  conscience.  What, 
erer  name  we  may  give  to  it,  however,  it  is 
easily  understood,  as  that  emotion  which 
bears  to  our  remembrance  of  our  virtuous 
actions  the  relation  which  remorse  bears  to 
the  remembrance  of  our  actions  of  an  oppo- 
site character. 

I  proceed,  th^n,  to  the  connderation  of 
oiir  retrospective  emotions,  in  the  order  in 
which  I  have  now  mentioned  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  anger.  Anger  is 
that  emotion  of  instant  displeasure,  which 
arises  from  the  feeling  of  injury  done,  or  the 
discovery  of  injury  intended;  or,  in  many 
cases  from  the  discovery  of  the  mere  omis- 
sion of  good  offices  to  which  we  conceived 
ourselves  entitled,  though  this  very  omission 
may  itself  be  regarded  as  a  spedes  of  injury. 
It  is  usually,  or  I  may  say  universallv, — cer- 
tainly, at  l^t,  almost  universally  followed 
by  another  emotion,  which  constitutes  the 
desire  of  inflicting  evil  of  some  sort  in  re- 
turn; but  this,  though  resulting  from  the 
feeling  of  instant  displeasure,  so  immediately 
resulting  from  it,  as  to  admit  in  ethics  and 
in  common  discourse  of  being  combined 
with  it  in  one  simple  term, — ^is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  it  as  the  same  in  any 
analysis,  at  least  in  any  minute  philosophic 
analysis  which  we  may  make  of  our  emo- 
tion. The  evil  felt, — ^the  dislike, — ^the  de- 
sire of  retflJiation,  however  rapidly  they  may 
succeed,  and  however  closely  and  permanent- 
ly they  may  continue  afterwards  to  coexist, 
in  one  complex  state  of  mind,  are  still  ori- 
ginally distinct.  The  primary  emotion  of 
anger  involves  the  instant  displeasure  merely 
witli  the  notion  of  evil  done  or  intended, 
and  is  strictly  retrospective :  the  resentment 
or  revenge,  which  is  only  a  longer  continued 
resentment,  if  we  were  to  consider  it  with- 
out any  regard  to  this  primary  displeasure 
which  gives  birth  to  it,  would  be  referred  by 
us  to  that  other  set  of  our  emotions,  which  I 
have  termed  prospective.  It  is  a  desire  as 
much  as  any  other  of  our  desires.  But 
though  in  our  minute  philosophic  analysis 
this  distinction  of  the  two  successive  states 
of  mind  is  necessary,  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
considering  the  feeling  of  resentment  in  its 
moral  rehitions;  and  in  the  few  remarks 
which  I  have  to  offer  on  it,  I  shall  therefore 
consider  the  instant  displeasure  itself,  and 
the  desire  of  returning  evil  as  one  emotion. 
To  estimate  fully  the  importance  of  this 
principle  of  our  constitution,  we  must  consi- 
der man,  not  merely  as  he  exists,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  securities  of  arrificial  police, 
but  aa  he  has  essted  in  the  various  sti^ges 
which  have  marked  his  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  existence  of  the  race  of  men  in  soci- 
ety, wherever  men  are  to  be  found,  does  not 
prove  more  powerfully  the  uitention  of  our 
Creator,  that  we  should   form   with   each 


other  a  social  communion,  than  the  mere 
consideration  of  the  fiicidties  and  affectiona 
of  our  mindr— of  all  which  constitutes  the 
strength  of  our  manhood,  when  each  indivi- 
dual has  treasured,  in  his  own  mmd,  the  ac- 
quisitions of  many  generations  preceding, — 
and  of  all  which  constituted  the  weakness  of 
our  .infancy,  when,  but  for  the  shelter  of  the 
society  in  which  we  were  bom,  we  could  not 
have  existed  for  a  smgle  day. 

But  though  roan  is  formed  for  society, 
bom  in  it,  living  in  it,  dying  in  it,  the  excel- 
lence of  society  itself  is  progressive.  Even 
in  its  best  state  of  legal  refinement,  when 
offences  and  the  punishment  of  offences  cor- 
respond with  the  nicest  proportion  which 
human  discernment  can  be  supposed  to  mea- 
sure or  devise,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
united  strength  of  the  community  should  be 
so  exactly  adapted  to  every  possibility  of  in« 
jury,  as  to  leave  no  crime  without  its  cor- 
responding punishment;  and  as  the  social 
system  exists  at  present,  and  still  more  as  it 
1ms  existed  for  ages,  the  injuries  for  which 
legal  redress  is  or  can  be  received,  bear  but  a 
yeiy  small  proportion  in  number  to  the  in- 
juries which  might  be  done,  or  even  which 
are  done,  without  any  means  of  such  ade- 
quate reparation.  Nature,  however,  has  not 
formed  man  for  one  stage  of  society  only, 
she  has  formed  him  for  all  its  stages, — from 
the  rade  and  gloomy  fellowships  of  the  cave 
and  the  forest,  to  all  the  tranquillity  and  re- 
finement of  the  most  splendid  city.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  pro* 
vided  with  fifMiulties  and  passions  suitable  to 
the  necessities  of  every  stage ;  that  in  pe- 
riods, when  there  was  no  protection  from 
without  that  could  save  him  from  aggres- 
sions, there  might  be  at  least  some  protec- 
tion within,  some  principle  which  might  give 
him  additional  vigour  when  assailed,  and 
which,  from  the  certainty  of  this  additional 
vigour  of  resistance,  might  render  attack  for- 
midable to  the  assailant ;  and  thus  save  at 
once,  from  guilt,  and  from  the  consequences 
of  guilt,  the  individual  who  otherwise  might 
have  dared  to  be  unjust,  and  the  individual 
who  woidd  have  suffered  from  the  unjust 
invasion. 

What  human  wants  required,  that  all-fore- 
seeing Power,  who  is  the  guardian  of  our  in- 
firmities, has  supplied  to  human  weakness. 
There  is  a  principle  in  our  mind,  which  is  to 
us  like  a  constant  protector,  which  may  slum- 
her,  indeed,  but  which  slumbers  only  at  sea- 
sons when  its  vigiUnce  would  be  useless, 
which  awakes,  therefore,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  unjust  intention,  and  which  becomes 
more  watmul  and  more  vigorous,  in  pronor- 
tion  to  the  violence  of  the  attack  which  it 
has  to  dread.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
providence  of  natiue,  if,  when  aggression 
was  threatened  against  the  weak  and  imarm* 
ed,  ut  a  distance  from  the  aid  of  others 
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there  were  mstandy  and  uniformly,  by  the 
mterrention  of  some  wonder-worknig  power, 
to  rush  into  the  hand  of  the  defeocdess  a 
sword  or  other  weapon  of  defence  ?  And 
yet  this  would  be  but  a  feeble  assistance,  if 
compared  with  that  which  we  receive  from 
those  simple  emotions  which  HeaTcn  has 
eansed  to  rush,  as  it  were,  into  our  mind  for 
repelling  every  attack.  What  would  be  a 
sword  in  the  trembling  hand  of  the  mfirm, 
of  the  aged,  of  him  whose  pusiDanxmous  spi- 
rit shrinks  at  the  very  appearance,  not  of 
danger  merely,  bat  even  o^  the  arras,  by  the 
use  of  which  danger  might  be  averted,  and 
to  whom,  conseouently,  the  very  sword, 
whidi  he  scarcely  Imew  how  to  grasp,  would 
be  an  additional  cause  of  terror,  not  an  in- 
strument of  defence  and  safety  ?  The  instant 
anger  which  arises,  does  more  than  manv 
such  weapons.  It  gives  the  spirit,  which 
knows  how  to  make  a  weapon  of  every  thing, 
or  which,  of  itadf,  does,  without  a  weapon, 
what  even  a  thunder-bolt  would  be  power- 
less to  do,  in  the  shuddering  grasp  of  the 
coward.  When  anra*  arises,  fear  is  gone ; 
there  is  no  coward,  for  all  are  brave.  Even 
bodiljr  infirmity  seems  to  ^eld  to  it,  like  the 
very  mfinnities  of  the  mmd.  The  old  are, 
for  the  moment,  young  again ;  the  weakest 
vigorous. 

This  effect  the  emotion  of  anger  produces 
at  the  very  time  of  aggression ;  and  though 
no  other  effect  were  to  arise  from  it,  even 
this  would  be  most  salutary ;  but  this  tran- 
sient effect  is  trifling  compared  with  its  per- 
manent eflfecta.  If  this  momentary  feeling 
were  all,  the  contest  would  be  a  contest  of 
mere  degrees  of  force ;  and  the  weaker, 
whatever  accession  of  power  and  ooursge 
he  might  receive  from  the  emotion  which 
animated  him,  if  the  additional  strength 
which  the  anger  gave  to  his  arm  and  to  his 
heart,  did  not  raise  him  to  an  equalitv  with 
his  unjust  assailant,  though  he  mignt  not 
sink  tiU  after  a  longer  struggle,  would  still 
sink  wh(^y  and  hopelessly.  It  is  the  long 
remaining  resentment  that  oudasts,  not  the 
momentary  violence  of  emotion  only,  but  all 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  injustice  itself 
which  renders  the  anger  even  of  the  weakest 
formidable,  because  it  enables  them  to  avail 
themselves,  even  at  the  most  distant  permd, 
of  aid»  before  which  all  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  individual  must  shrink  into  nothing. 
There  is  a  community,  to  the  whole  force  of 
which  the  injured  may  appeal;  and  there  is 
an  emotion  m  his  breast  which  will  never 
leave  him  till  that  appeal  be  made.  Time 
and  space,  which  oUierwise  might  have  af- 
forded impimity  to  the  aggressor,  are  thus 
no  shelter  for  his  delinquency ;  because  re- 
sentment is  of  every  place. and  of  every  time, 
and  the  just  resentment  of  a  single  individu- 
al may  become  the  wiath  and  the  vengeance 
of  a  nation.     He  who  is  attacked  on  some 


lonelv  plain,  where  no  homan  eye  is  pfetent 
with  him,  but  that  dreadfol  eye  which  looks 
only  to  threaten  death,  no  arm  but  that 
dreadfol  arm  whidi  is  lilting  the  dagger,  has 
eyes  and  arms,  which  at  the  distance,  per- 
faiaps,  of  many  yean,  are  to  be  present,  as  it 
were,  at  the  very  deed  of  that  hoar  for  his 
relief,  or  at  least  for  his  ajrengement.  A 
crime  perpetrated  on  the  fiirdiest  spot  of  die 
globte  that  is  subject  to  our  sway,  may  have 
its  retribution  hflre,  a  retribution  as  dreadfol 
as  if  all  the  multitude  who  assemble  to  wit- 
ness it  had  been  present  at  the  very  moment, 
on  the  very  spot  when  the  crime  vras  com- 
mitted; or  had  oome,  at  a  an^  call  for 
help,  with  the  omnipotence  of  a  tlMMisand 
arms,  to  the  succour  of  the  injured.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  detenrin^  unjust 
provocation  that  man  should  not  feel  anger 
merely,  but  should  be  callable  of  retainiiig 
the  resentment  till  he  can  borrow  that  gene- 
ral aid  of  the  community,  to  which,  in  the 
instant  of  any  wdl-phmned  villany,  it  would, 
probably,  be  in  vain  to  look.  The  wmth  of 
a  single  individual,  and  of  the  weakest  and 
most  defenceless  individual,  may  thua  cany 
with  It  as  much  terror  as  die  wrath  of  the 
strongest,  or  even  cd  a  whole  army  of  the 
strong. 

Such  is  anger  as  felt  by  the  individual 
aggrieved.  But  when  a  crime  is  very  atro- 
aous,  the  anger  is  not  confined  to  the  indi- 
vidual directly  aggrieved.  There  rises  in 
the  mind  of  others  an  emotioa,  not  so  vivid, 
perhapa,  bat  of  the  same  kind,  involving  the 
same  instsnt  dislike  of  the  injurer,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  eager  desire  of  j^unish- 
ment  for  the  atrocious  offence.  In  dus  case, 
indeed,  we  seldom  think  of  applying  to  the 
emotion  the  term  anger,  which  is  reserved 
for  the  emotion  of  the  mjured  individual 
We  term  it  rather  indignation ;  but  thou;;^ 
the  name  be  different,  and  though  the  ac- 
companying notions  of  personal  or  fcn^ign 
injury  be  also  different,  the  emotion  itself 
may  be  considered  as  similar.  It  certainiy 
is  not  the  mere  feeling  of  moral  disapproba- 
tion, but  combined  with  this  moral  disiq>- 
probation,  a  vivid  dislike,  which  all  who 
have  felt  it  ma^  remember  to  have  resembled 
the  vivid  disuke  felt  by  them  in  cases  ri 
which  they  have  themselves  been  mjured, 
and  a  desire  of  vengeance  on  the  offender 
as  instant,  and  often  as  ardent,  as  when  the 
injury  wvs  personal  to  themselTes.  The 
difference,  as  I  before  said,  is  in  the  accom- 
panying conceptions,  not  in  the  mere  emo- 
tion itself.  In  periods  of  revolutiotiary  tu^ 
mult,  when  the  passions  of  a  mob,  and  even, 
in  many  instances,  their  most  virtuous  pas- 
sions, are  the  dreadful  instruments  of  ^ch 
the  crafty  avail  themselves,  how  powerfoUy 
is  this  influence  of  indigiudon  exemplified 
in  the  impetuosity  of  their  vengeance !  in- 
dignation is  then  truly  anger.     The  dema 
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gqgue  has  onlv  to  circulate  some  tale  of  op- 
pression ;  and  each  rashes  almost  mttantfT, 
to  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  in  whi<», 
thooffh  the  injury  bad  actually  been  commit- 
ted, he  had  no  peraonal  interest,  but  which 
is  felt  by  each  as  a  crime  against  himself. 
If  it  was  in  our  power  to  trace  back  our 
emotions  through  the  whole  long  period  of 
our  life,  to  our  boyhood  and  our  infimcy,  we 
should  find,  probably,  that  our  most  vivid 
feelings  of  eariy  resentment,  if  I  may  use 
that  term  in  such  a  case,  were  not  so  much 
#hat  is  commonly  termed  anger,  as  what  is 
more  commonly  termed  indignation.  Our 
deep  and  lasting  wrath  in  our  mnseiy,  n  not 
against  any  one  who  exists  around  us,  but 
against  the  cruel  tyrant,  or  the  wicked  fiurv, 
or  the  robber,  or  the  murderer,  m  some  tale 
or  ballad.  Lattle  generosity  in  afterlife  can 
be  expected  from  him,  who^  on  first  hearing, 
as  he  leans  on  his  mother's  knee,  the  stoiy 
of  the  Babes  m  the  Wood,  has  felt  no  swell 
of  anger,  almost  to  bufsting  of  the  heart, 
against  the  **  guardian  uncle  fierce,**  and  who 
does  not  exult  in  the  punishment  which  af- 
terwards fidls  on  that  treacherous  murderer, 
with  a  triumph  more  delightful  than  is  felt 
by  the  most  vindictive  in  the  complete  gra- 
tification of  their  own  personal  revenge. 

How  truly  is  this  virtuous  indignation  of 
the  youthful  heart  described  by  Beattie,  in 
the  g^oe  of  stem  vindictive  joy  which 
brightened  the  tear  of  tbiB  future  Minstrd 
when  the  beldame  related  to  him  that  ven- 
geance of  heaven  which  forms  the  catastiu- 
phe  of  this  tale  "  of  woes  :**^ 

A  stifled  imlle  of  itcni  TindicUve  Joy 

Brif^Cen'd,  one  moment,  Edwtn^i  gtarting  tear. 
But  why  should  gold  man%  feefale  mind  deoosr. 

And  imiocenoe  thus  die,  by  doom  severe  i 
f>  Edwin !  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 

Th*  assaults  of  diaeontant  and  doubt  r^ 
Dark,  even  at  noontide  is  our  mortal  s^- 

But  let  ttS  hope;-4o  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Let  m  exult,  in  hope  that  all  shall  yet  be  welL 
Nor  be  thy  generous indlgnatioa  diock'd. 

Nor  diedc'd  the  tender  tear  to  misery  given ; 
From  guilt's  oontagious  power  shall  that  protect. 

This  soften  and  refine  tlie  soul  for  heaven.* 

It  is  by  such  generous  bdignation,  indeed, 
that  virtue  is  protected  from  the  contagion 
3f  guilt,  or  lather,  without  such  indignation, 
rhere  is  already  no  virtue  to  be  protected. 

If  the  little  heart,  in  such  a  case,  can 
>ause  and  think,  this  injury  was  not  done  to 
Tie,  it  may,  with  equal  temptation,  in  matu- 
'cr  years,  unless  saved  by  terror  of  punish- 
ment, be  guilty  of  the  very  crime  which,  as 
the  crime  of  another,  excites  in  it  so  little 
amotion. 

The  indignation  then  of  mankhid  may  be 
ronsidered  as  co-<meratiiig  with  the  anger  of 
the  mjured  mdividual ;  but,  unless  m  veqr 
itrocious  cases,  the  general  indignation  is 
slight  and  fiunt,  in  comparison  with  the  vi- 


vidness of  resentment  in  the  indi^duaL  It 
is  always  sufficient,  however,  to  sympathize 
with  him ;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  that  just 
purpose  whidi  Nature  had  in  view.  She  has 
provided  one,  whose  quick  and  permanent 
resentment  will  lead  him  not  to  let  injustice 
escape  unpunished ;  and  she  has  provided,  in 
the  community,  feelings  which  readily  accord 
with  the  direction  of  the  miited  jf^rwer  of  the 
state,  against  the  injurer  of  a  single  individuaL 
If  there  had  been  no  such  feelmgs  of  sympa- 
thetic anger,  it  may  very  easily  be  supposed 
that  compassion  for  the  crimmsl,  who  was 
afterwards  to  suffer  for  his  offence,  would  in 
many  cases  obtain  for  him  impunity ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand«  the  indignation  of  the  com- 
munity were  in  every  case  oqual  to  the  orU 
ginal  wiath  of  the  individual  directly  injured, 
no  opportunity  could  be  afforded  for  the  calm 
defence  of  innooenee  unjustly  suspected.  To 
have  the  punishment  of  guilt,  it  would  bo 
enough  to  have  appeared  to  be  guilty.  In 
this  universal  frenxy  of  resentment,  to<s  it  is 
very  evident  that  not  even  a  single  individual 
in  a  nation  could  enjoy  tranquillitv  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  whole  life  must  in  tJiat  case  be 
a  life  of  rage  and  vexation.  ^*  Omnis  illi  per 
iracundiam  moeroremque  vita  transibit. 
Quod  enim  momentum  erit,  quo  non  impro- 
banda  videat?  Quoties  processerit  domo, 
per  sceleratos  illi,  avarosque,  et  prodigos,  et 
impudentes,  et  ob  ista  felices,  mcedendum 
erit.  Nusquam  oculi  ejus  flectentur,  ut  non 
quod  indignentor  inveniat.**f  The  seal  of 
the  Knight  of  La  Blancha,  who  had  many 
giants  to  vanquish  and  many  captive  prin« 
cesses  to  free,  might  leave  him  still  some 
moments  of  peace ;  but  if  all  the  wrongs  of 
all  the  injured  were  to  be  felt  by  us  as  our 
own,  with  the  same  ardent  resentment  and 
eagerness  of  revenge,  our  knight-errantrr 
would  be  fiir  more  oppressive ;  and  though 
we  might  kill  a  few  moral  giants,  and  free  a 
few  prmoesses,  so  many  more  would  still  re- 
mam,  unslain  and  unneed,  that  we  shouki 
have  little  satisiaction,  even  m  our  few  suc- 


•  Book  i.  stanza  xlvU.  and  v.  l«-i  of  sUuiia  xlviU, 


How  admirably  provident,  then,  is  the 
Author  of  our  nature,  not  merely  in  the  e» 
motions  with  the  susceptibility  of  which  he 
has  endowed  us,  but  in  the  very  proportion- 
ing of  these  emotions,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  good  at  the  least  exprase  even  of 
momentary  suffering.  Some  vivid  feeling  of 
resentment  there  must  be,  that  the  delays 
whidi  may  occur,  in  the  infliction  of  ven- 
geance, may  not  save  the  guilty  from  punish- 
ment ;  but  this  vivid  feding  which  must  ex- 
ist somewhere,  nature,  in  ordinary  cases, 
confines  to  the  single  breast  of  the  sufferer 
Some  feelings  of  general  sympathy  with  the 
resentment  of  the  imured  there  must  also  be, 
that  the  strength  of  society  may  be  readily 

t  Seneca  de  Ifb,  lib.  \\.  cap.  7> 
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tmdierred  to  him  Cor  the  prniwinaeiit  of  the 
injurer;  and  these  general  lieeliiigB  Netore 
hM  formed  to  be  oC  sudi  a  kind  m  may  be 
suflident  for  the  poipoee  which  thej  are  to 
answer,  without  being  too  yind  to  distract 
llie  attcntioB  of  the  multitude  from  their  own 
more  important  eonoema.  The  good  which 
Nature  wills  is  attained ;  and  is  attained  bjr 
means  whidi  are  as  sinqile  as  thej  are  efiC- 
cadous. 

We  hare  seen,  then,  the  advanbiges  wfaidi 
arise  from  that  part  of  our  mental  eoostitn- 
tion,  by  which  mdividuals  are  eapable  of  re- 
sentment, when  personally  injuied,  and  of 
indignation  when  the  injury  has  no  direct 
relation  to  themsdves.  But  resentment,  ad- 
mirable as  it  is,  88  a  check  even  to  that  guilt 
which  is  not  afiaid  of  conscicnoe  or  of  God, 
may  yet,  in  unfortunate  dispositions,  be  a 
source  ti  endless  rexation  to  the  individual 
who  feds  it,  and  to  all  those  who  live  around 
him.  It  may  arise  too  soon,^ — itmaybedis- 
proportioned  to  the  oflfence, — it  maybe  tnms- 
ferned  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent, — it 
may  be  too  long  protracted. 

It  may  arise  too  soon ;  or  nuther,  it  may 
arise  wnen  a  little  reflection  would  have 
shown  that  it  ought  not  to  have  arisen.  In 
the  intercourse  of  society  it  must  often  una- 
voidably happen  that  tliere  may  be  apparent 
ir\jury,  without  any  real  desire  of  injorii^^. 
We  may  condder  that  evil  as  intentional 
which  was  not  intended ;  we  may  consider 
that  88  an  insult  which  was  sdd  perhaps 
with  a  sincere  desire  of  correcting,  as  gendy 
as  possible,  some  imperfection,  which  is  not 
less  an  imperfection  because  we  shrink  from 
Gearing  of  it.  To  distinguish  what  dmply 
gives  us  pdn,  from  that  which  was  intended 
to  give  us  unnecessary  pun,  is  no  eagj  task, 
in  many  cases,  and  in  all  cases  requires  some 
reflection.  According  as  the  emotion  of 
anger,  at  least  any  displeasure  more  lasting 
thui  a  single  moment,  precedes  or  follows 
this  due  reflection,  it  is  to  be  viewed  there- 
fore  in  a  very  difierent  light.  The  disoosi- 
tion  which  becomes  instantly  angry,  witoout 
reflection,  on  the  sliffhtest  semblance  of  in- 
jury,  is  in  common  language,  as  you  know, 
termed  passicmate. 

Another  form  of  a  pasnonate  disposition, 
arising  indeed  from  the  same  cause,  is  that 
which  involves  the  next  error  which  I  have 
stated  with  respect  to  resentment,  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  anger  and  the  ofienoe.  He 
who  does  not  pause,  even  to  weigh  the  dr- 
cumstances,  cannot  be  supposed  to  pause  to 
measure  the  extent  of  injury.  He  feels  that 
he  is  injured,  and  all  his  anger  bursts  out  in- 
stantly on  the  oflender.  It  is  this  dispropor- 
tion,  mdeed,  which  is  the  chief  evil  of  what 
is  commonly  termed  passion.  Some  cause 
of  slight  displeasure  there  may  be,  even  when 
anger,  in  its  violence,  would  be  immoral  and 
absurd.     Yet  such  is  the  inflrmity  ofourna- 


tmne^  that  k  u  often  oo  di^  1 

'  weakness  to  fofgive  a  trifle  witli  as  mudi 

gnanimity  as  diat  with  which  we  have 
forgiven  greater  injuries.  He  who  faaa  troly 
pardoned  in  heart,  aswell  as  in  profeasioD, 
the  politied  rivd  who  has  drspkeed  him, 
oiay  yet  be  veiy  VgT  with  lua  atieward  or 
his  groom;  and  it  is  no  smaD  panegyiic  of 
woman  to  be  mistress  of  herself  tluacfa  Chi- 
na fidL 

To  what  cause,  or  Gsnses,  are  we  to  ascribe 
thia  ^mckneas  of  anger,  on  small  oecaaioBS 
when,  if  the  ocrasion  had  been  greater,  the 
resentment  wmdd  have  been  leas?  TUap- 
parent  anomaly  in  our  enrn'tioii,  aeensa  tome 
to  arise  chiefly,  or  whdly,  from  three  cansn. 
In  the  first  place,  any  great  injury  is  fdt  by 
us  immediatdy  as  an  injury,  as  an  nnportaat 
event  in  our  life,  an  occasion  on  whidi  we 
have  to  act  a  part ;  and,  if  we  haye  any  vir- 
tue  whatever,  our  whde  system  of  practical 
ethics  comes  befine  us.  We  remember  that 
we  ought  to  forpve,  and  we  think  of  this 
duty,  merdy  beeanse  the  importanee  of  the 
injury  makes  us  fed  that,  on  sudi  an  occa- 
sion, we  are  heroes  of  a  little  dramas  and 
must  walk  majestically  across  the  stage. 

In  the  second  place,  I  may  remaitc»  tfast 
great  offences  seldom  occur  witiiout  aome 
little  warning  of  sospidon,  which  pots  ns  on 
our  guard,  and  prevents,  therefore,  sodden 
exasperation.  But  what  warning  ia  thers 
that  a  cup  is  to  be  broken,  or  a  pair  oispee 
tadea  mislaid? 

Still  more  important  than  these,  however, 
though  perhaps  less  obvious,  seems  to  me 
the  cause  which  I  have  last  to  mention,  that 
any  great  offence  is  of  course  a  great  evil, 
and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  therefore, 
occupies  us  as  much  as  our  resentment,  and 
thus  lessens  the  vividness  of  the  mere  feding 
of  resentment,  by  dividing,  as  it  were,  its  in- 
terest with  that  of  other  intermingled  fed- 
ings.  An  injury  which  deprives  us  of  half 
our  estate,  presents  to  us  many  objects  of 
thou^t,  as  well  as  the  mere  image  of  the  in- 
jurer. But  when  a  servant,  in  his  excessive 
love  of  order,  has  bud  out  of  our  way  a  vo. 
lume  which  we  expected  to  find  on  our  table, 
or  has  negligently  suffered  the  newspaper  to 
catch  fire,  which  he  was  drying  for  us,  the 
evil  is  not  suflBdently  great  to  occupy  or  dis- 
tract us ;  and  we  see,  therefore,  the  whde 
unpardonable  atrodty  of  the  ne^ect  itself, 
or  of  that  over-diligence  which  is  often  as 
teasing  in  its  consequences  as  n^ect. 

Any  one  of  these  causes,  operating  sindy, 
might  be  suffident  perhaps  to  explain  what 
seems  at  first,  as  I  have  sdd,  so  very  strange 
an  anomdy  $  and  their  influence,  as  may  wdl 
be  supposed,  is  &r  more  powerfol  when  they 
operate,  as  they  usually  operate,  together. 
The  little  evils  which  fret  us  most,  then,  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  condude,  produce 
this  seeminpy  disproportionate  effect,  as  b^ 
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mg  those  io  which  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
have  any  greet  part  to  act,  which  are  to  sud- 
den  as  to  have  given  us  no  waniing,  and  in 
■vhich  there  is  not  sufficient  injury  to  divert 
our  fretftdness  from  the  immediate  object,  by 
the  sonow  which  might  otherwise  have  ming- 
led with  our  wiath. 

A  third  em>r,  with  respect  to  this  emotion, 
consists  in  transferring  it  from  the  guilty  to 
ihg  innocent  The  species  of  disposition 
Thich  has  this  character  is  what  is  common- 
ly termed  peevish  or  fretfuL  Some  trifling 
circumstance,  of  disiq>pointed  Iiope  or  morti- 
fied vanity,  has  disturbed  that  serenity  which 
was  before  all  smiles ;  and  for  half  a  day,  or 
perhaps  for  many  days,  if  the  provocation 
bave  been  a  very  little  more  than  nothings 
no  smile  is  again  to  be  seen.  He  whose  un- 
furtunate  spieech  or  action  produced  this 
change  may  already  be  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles ;  but  he  is  represented  by  every 
[terson,  and  every  thing  that  meets  ue  i^e 
ttf  the  offended ;  and  the  wrath  which  he  de- 
sened,  or  did  not  deserve,  is  poured  out 
perhaps  in  greater  profusion  than  if  he  were 
Actually  present.  It  might  then,  indeed, 
iiave  been  a  thunder-shower  which  &lls 
beavily  for  a  while,  but  leaves  afterwards  a 
clear  sky.  It  is  now  a  fog  whidi  lours,  and 
chilis,  and  which,  in  lasting  lon^f  and  dismal- 
\y,  seems  only  to  threaten  a  still  longer  and 
more  dismal  darkness.  To  a  disposition  of 
:his  sort,  no  voice  is  sof^  and  no  look  is  kind ; 
ihe  veiY  eflK>rt  to  soothe  it  is  an  insult ;  every 
ielightful  domestic  affection  is  suspended; 
'he  servants  tremble ;  the  very  children 
icarcely  venture  to  approach,  or  steal  past  in 
iilence,  with  a  beating  heart,  and  ngoioe  in 
laving  escaped ;  the  husband  finds  business 
0  occupy  him  in  his  own  ^Mrtment,  the  in- 
itant  and  urgent  necessity  of  which  he  never 
iiscovered  before ;  and  aU  this  consternation 
Hid  misery  have  arisen  perhaps  from  the  ne- 
gligence of  a  waiting-maid  who  has  placed  a 
lower,  or  a  feather,  or  a  bit  of  kure,  a  quar- 
er  of  an  inch  higher  or  lower  than  it  ought  to 
lave  been. 

How  lolt  {«  Silia !  fesrful  to  ofltad ; 
The  fralWon^s  advocate,  tiie  weak-one^s  Mend. 
Sudden,  ahe  storms,  she  raves !  You  tip  the  wink. 
But  spare  your  censure  t  Silia  does  not  drink. 
AU  eyes  may  see  ftom  what  thedtaAgc  arose  i 
All  eyes  may  see— a  pimple  on  her  no«ce 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  nature  of  that 
haracter  of  anger,  which  is  usually  termed 
assionate,  in  its  two  varieries.  We  have 
een  also  the  nature  of  that  other  kindred 
haracter,  which  is  usually  termed  peevish  or 
retful.  There  yet  remams  to  be  considered 
y  us  one  other  form  or  character  of  eicess 
[1  this  emotion. 

This  fourth  moral  error,  with  respect  to 
esentment,  of  which  I  spoke,  is  when  it  is 
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too  long  protracted.  The  disposition,  in 
that  case,  is  said  to  be  revengeful, — a  dispo- 
sition still  more  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
excellence  of  man,  than  even  that  silly  fret- 
fulness  of  which  I  last  spoke.  The  very 
reason  of  the  peevish  is,  for  the  time,  obscur- 
ed, as  much  as  their  serenity ;  and,  if  this  ob- 
scurity could  be  removed,  so  that  they  might 
see  things  as  they  are,  they  probably  would 
cease  to  express,  and  even  to  feel,  their  pet- 
ty displeasure.  The  revengeful  have  not, 
indeed,  the  folly  of  punishing  the  innocent 
for  the  offence  of  the  guilty ;  but  they  punish 
the  guilty,  even  when  the  guilt  has  been  ex- 
piated vrith  respect  to  them,  by  every  atone- 
ment which  the  iiyurer  could  offer ;  or  they 
punish  as  guilt  what  implied  no  malicious  in- 
tention ;  and  this  thev  do,  not  unreflectingly 
and  blindlv,  but  w^ith  an  understanding  as 
quick  to  discern  as  it  is  vigorous  to  execute. 
Man  is  too  frail  in  his  wishes  and  actions,  to 
measure  the  offences  of  others  with  a  rigid 
hand.  "Mali  inter  males  vivimus.*'  The 
very  revenge  which  he  seeks  is  a  condemna- 
tion of  himself.  When  he  looks  into  his 
own  mind,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  say.  Let 
there  be  no  forgiveness  for  offence,  but  let 
all  who  have  violated  what  is  riffht,  suffer  the 
punishment  of  the  wrong,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  which  I  now  measure  out  punish- 
ment? Would  no  lurking  remembrance  of 
evil  on  his  part  check  such  a  general  wishes 
this  ?  and,  if  he  could  not  venture  on  the  ge- 
neral wish,  which  must  include  his  own  pun- 
ishment, how  audacious  must  be  that  arm 
which,  exposed  alike  to  the  doud  that  hangs 
over  all,  would  yet  call  down  the  thunder- 
bolt to  destroy  whatever  is  beneath  it !  For 
man  to  be  revengeful,  is  as  if  a  criminal,  con- 
fined with  his  accomplices,  and  speedily  to 
be  brought  to  judgment,  should,  in  some 
petty  malice  against  one  of  his  fellow-cap 
tives,  appeal  to  the  speedier  vengeance  of 
those  very  laws  which  all  had  viohited,  and 
which,  fallins  in  vengeance  on  the  head  of 
one,  must  fall  upon  the  head  of  alL 

Nature,  as  I  Iiave  already  said,  has  formed 
man  susceptible  of  resentment,  that  the 
wicked,  who  fear  only  man,  may  have  som&i 
thing  to  fear ;  but  she  has  formed  man  to  be 
placable,  because  long  continued  resentment 
would  be  itself  an  evil  more  severe  than  that 
which  it  a^'enges.  He,  therefore,  who  knows 
not  how  to  forgive, — ^whose  gloomy  heart 
preserves,  even  in  age,  the  resentment  of 
youth,  unsoftened  by  the  penitence  of  the 
offender,  by  his  virtues,  by  his  very  misery, 
is  to  us  like  some  dreadful  being  of  another 
race,  that  walks  the  earth,  cursing  and  ac- 
cursed ;  we  shun  him  as  we  would  fly  fitmi 
some  inalignant  spirit,  who,  by  looking  upon 
us,  could  transfuse  into  us  the  rancour  which 
he  feels ;  we  have  no  sympathy  for  him ;  our 
only  sympathies  are  with  the  object  of  his 
vengeance ;  with  that  very  object  on  whom. 
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in  other  jtun,  we  could  have  deUiJited  to 
aee  the  vengcanoe  ML 

Such,  then,  are  the  abiues  of  that  eaooCiofi 
which,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  when  not 
thus  abused.  Heaven  has  niaoed  in  everr 
bearL  The  resentment,  tnerefore,  whioi 
Heaven  allows  onlv  for  the  good  that  arises 
from  it,  is  limited  by  the  very  nature  of  this 
good.  It  is,  in  the  first  phM»,  a  reaentment 
which  pauses  till  it  have  considered  the  ax- 
cumstanoes  in  which  the  simposed  injury 
nas  been  done ;  in  the  second  place,  a  re- 
sc>ntment  whidi,  even  when,  on  reflection, 
intentional  injuiy  is  discovwed,  is  still  pro- 
portioned to  the  offence ;  in  the  third  place, 
a  resentment  which  limits  its  wrath  to  the 
guilty  object ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  a  re- 
sentment whidi  is  easy  to  be  appeased, 
which  does  not  aedc  revenge  when  the  good 
uf  society  would  not  suffer  1^  the  foigiveness ; 
and  which  sees  in  penitence,  when  the  peni- 
tence is  manifesd^  sincere,  not  an  object  of 
hatred,  but  an  object  of  love. 

Such  is  the  in&mity  of  our  nature,  that 
there  is  for  more  reason  to  apprehend,  in 
every  case,  that  we  may  have  erred  in  the 
excess  of  our  resentment  than  in  defect  of 
it ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  which  of 
these  cnors  is  the  less  dangerous  to  the  tian- 
quiUity  of  the  individuaL  He  mav  be  very 
happy  whose  reaentment  scarosly  reaches 
that  point  to  which  the  svuipathy  of  those 
around  would  acromnanjr  him ;  but  he  can- 
not be  happv  whose  habitual  resentments  go 
for  beyond  tnat  point.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
advantage,  therefore,  for  our  own  peaces  that 
we  should  learn,  as  much  as  possible,  to  re- 
giml  the  little  vexations  which  we  may,  or 
rather  must,  often  meet  from  the  ill  humour 
of  others,  or  from  the  crossings  and  janings 
of  interests  opposite  to  our  own,  with  the 
same  patienee  with  which  we  bear  the  oc- 
casional fogv  of  our  changeful  sky.  The  ca- 
prices of  man  are  as  little  at  our  disposal  as 
the  varieties  of  the  seasons.  Not  to  lay  our 
account  with  these  human  vexations,  is  a 
folly  very  similar  to  that  of  expecting  in  win- 
ter all  the  flowers  and  sunshine  of  spring, 
and  of  lamenting  that  the  snows  and  sleet 
which  have  foUen  everywhere  else  should 
have  fidlen  on  our  little  garden. 

I  will  not  affirm  that  man  can  ever  arrive 
at  the  stoical  magmmimity  of  being  able  to 
say,  with  respect  to  every  unjust  aggression 
to  which  he  may  be  exposed,  **  No  one  can 
be  guiltv  of  a  crime  that  is  great  enough  to 
be  wortny  of  my  emotion.**  "  Nullius  tanta 
nequitia  est,  ut  motu  meo  digna  rit'*  But 
we  may  be  sure  of  this  at  least,  that  the 
more  neariy  we  approach  to  that  magnani- 
mity, the  more  do  we  save  from  disquietude 
our  own  happiness,  and  very  probably  too 
the  happiness  of  all  around  us. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  injured,'* 
says  a  French  moralist,  with  a  sententious. 


ness  worthy  of  Seneca,  *■  it  is  imposnble  ibr 
you  to  be  injured,  but  in  your  property,  oi 
ra  your  se1f4ove.     If  voa  are  ininicd  iayasr 


property,  the  kwa  defend  you,  mdyoo atj 
say  of  him  who  has  ii^ored  you,  Tois  bub 
is  unjust ;  he  wili  be  weaker  thsn  L  if  toi 
are  hurt  in  your  self-love,  the  repnaoM 
whidi  are  directed  againat  you  prast  be  ei. 
ther  well  or  ill  founded.  If  they  are  weD 
founded,  why  have  resentment  against  n 
man,  who  makes  you  feel  the  aeoessitj  of 
being  wiser  or  better  than  you  were  befoie? 
If  the  reproaches  are  not  well  founded,  ynr 
conadenee  reassures  you ;  and  whst  ven- 
tion  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  him  who  loob 
back  only  on  virtues  that  delighted  him  wImd 
present,  and  delight  him  still  in  the  remem- 
branee  ?  The  reproaches  are  those  either  of 
a  friend  or  of  an  enemy.  If  they  are  tlie  re- 
proaches of  a  friend,  say  to  yourselves,  he  is 
my  friend ;  he  oouhl  not  mean  to  offead  me. 
If  they  are  the  rsproachea  of  an  enemy,  ssr 
to  yoursehres,  this  is  what  I  should  have  ei> 
pected ;  and  why  then  should  it  sstoni^ 
me  SB  if  it  were  something  new?  Has  your 
enemy  carried  his  hatred  against  yoa  so  hi 
as  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  ?  You  are  alieidy 
too  well  avenged.*** 

The  emotkm  opposite  to  that  of  resent- 
ment  is  gratitode,  that  delightliil  emotian  of 
love  to  him  who  has  conferred  a  kindoess  on 
us,  th^  very  feeling  of  which  is  itsdf  nosnnU 
pvt  of  the  benefit  conferred.  It  isthis,  in- 
deed, idiich  mingles  in  almost  eveiy  other 
species  of  love,  and  diffuses  in  them  sll  ad- 
ditional charms.  The  child  does  not  low 
his  parent  merely  as  poesesaing  virtues  which 
othen  around  hhn  possess  perh^is  eqnaUr; 
he  loves  him  as  his  constant  benefoctor,  the 
prolonger  of  that  existence  which  he  gave, 
the  provider  against  wants  which  sre  not  to 
be  felt  till  the  mdous  provider  for  themhe 
himself  probalHy  no  more.  When  a  friend 
thinks  of  his  fnend,  what  a  long  period  of 
reciprocal  ^ood  offices  does  he  seem  tomes- 
sure  in  a  single  moment  with  his  eye^  wbs^ 
happiness  conferred,  what  miseiy  soothed ! 
It  is  as  if  the  friendship  itself  enended  witfl 
the  length  of  that  bright  tract  of  enjoyment, 
the  retrospect  of  which  is  almost  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  pteasure  that  seems  difoed  orer 
every  step.  In  the  pure  reciprocstioos  w 
conjugal  regard  all  this  friemUiiD  crista,  via 
exists  still  more  intimately  and  dosdy*  ^ 
emotion  is  not  Mt  as  gratitude,  mdeed^ 
every  interest  is  so  much  united,  thatskind' 
ness  conferred  and  a  kindness  reoeife^ 
in  such  a  case  scarcely  to  be  disdngiusbea. 
There  is  happiness  flowing  from  esdi  to 
each ;  and  the  gratitude  which  each  kth  ^ 
perhiqM,  if  we  consider  it  only  as  the  emo- 
tion of  the  obiect  that  receives  plessnrCfditf 
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m>  and  eooiatliif  Sfmg 
f  gvlasd  on  their  neMb; 
■  aft  hit,  RCTene  and  nrild. 


mm  mudi  from  the  heart  whicb  has  confened, 
OS  from  the  heart  which  haa  seemed  more 
Hirecdy  to  ree«ve  it.  Bat  still  the  remem- 
l»raiioe  of  this  mutual  interchaDge  of  tender 
^nriahes  and  ei^oyments,  of  delinits  and  con- 
solations that  were  almost  dduffhts*  is  no 
small  part  of  the  general  oomplez  emotion 
'which  renders  the  lore  of  those  who  have 
long  lored  as  permanent  as  it  is  pure. 

The  Seuons  thiu, 
As  eeeaekii  imind  ft  janhig  world  they  mil. 

Still  And  them  ha|>py,  and  c '—  "— '-  - 

Sheds  her  own  roay  ff~"'~~  ^ 

Tin  evenhig  oomei  I    

Whea,  after  the  hmg  Terael  day  of  life, 
Knamoui'd  more,  at  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recolleeted  lo^'e. 
Together  down  they  sink  hi  sodal  sleep } 
Tcigether  fived,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  Immortal  reign.* 

With  what  happy  influaice  has  hearen 
thus  led  mankind  to  benevolenee,  hj  making 
kindness  delightful  hoth  to  him  who  is  the 
object  of  it,  nd  to  him  who  confers  it !  If 
no  pleasure  had  been  attached  to  virtue,  we 
inignt  stiU  indeed  have  been  virtuous,  but 
ive  should  have  felt  as  if  walking  at  the  oom- 
mand  (xf  some  power  whom  it  would  be  guilt 
to  disobey,  along  a  world  of  darkness.  The 
pleasure  that  flows  around  us  in  acts  of  mu- 
tual kindness,  is  like  the  sunshine,  that  is 
light  and  ghidnesa  to  our  path ;  and  if  we 
owed  no  other  gratitude  to  our  Creator,  we 
should  owe  it  for  this  at  least,  that  he  has 
made  gratitude  itself  so  delightfuL 


LECTURE  LXIV. 


ttETBCWyJBt'riVE   EMOTIONS,    HAVDfO 

REFEEEMCS  TO  OUBSELVE& — 1.  SDIFLB  &B- 
6RBT  AMD  GLADNESS^  ARISING  FBOM  EVENTS 
WmCH  WE  CANNOT  CONTBOL. — ^2.  MORAL 
SEOBET  AMD  GLADNEBi,'  ARIBENG  nu>M  OUR 
OWN  ACnONS. 

In  my  kst  Lecture,  Oentlemen,  I  eon* 
sidered  our  emotions  of  an^  and  gratitude, 
those  retrospective  emotions  whieh  have 
direct  reference  to  others.  The  affections 
of  this  order  which  are  neit  to  be  oonsidero 
ed  bj  us,  are  those  which  rekte  more  di- 
rectly to  ourselves ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
those  emotions  of  simple  regret  or  gkdneas 
with  which  we  look  bade  on  past  events^  as 
mere  events  of  advantage  or  disadvantage 
to  us,  without  incfaiding  any  notion  of  our 
own  monil  proprie^  or  impropriety  of  con- 
duct 

I  have  already,  in  treatinff  of  melancholy 
snd  cheerfulness,  oonsiderea  emotions  very 
nearly  akin  to  these ;  the  great  distmction 
being  in  the  feeling  of  a  paificdar  object  of 


•Thomson's  SaeaoBs,  spring,  v.  lif^^llTS. 


the  emotion,  which  is  essential  to  the  comi^ez 
vivid  feeling  m  one  case^  and  which  does  not 
exiBt  in  the  other  case.^  We  are  melandio- 
lyf  often  without  knowing  why  we  are  me- 
lancholy; cheerful,  without  knowing  why 
we  are  more  cheerful  at  one  particnbr  time 
than  at  another.  But  when  we  feel  regret, 
we  know  what  it  is  vrhich  we  regret ;  what 
we  feel  a  joyful  satis&ction,  we  know  what 
it  is  which  gladdens  us ;  and  our  emotions, 
as  felt  by  us,  have  a  direct  reference  to  their 
causes,  the  conception  of  which  coexists  with 
them  in  one  complex  state  of  mind.  Me- 
lancholy, hideed,  is  often  the  result  of  re|;ret, 
as  cfaecorfuhiess  is  of  any  extraordinary  joy ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  are  grieved  at  some  event, 
and  our  mind  afterwards,  of  itsdf,  continues 
in  a  state  of  sadness,  without  any  thought  of 
ita  cause ;  we  are  gladdened  by  some  parti- 
cuhff  event,  and  our  mmd  afterwards,  of  it- 
self, without  the  remembrance  of  the  cause 
of  joy,  continues  in  a  state  in  which  hiqipi- 
ness  seems  to  be  a  part  of  ita  very  essence ; 
as  if  not  to  be  happy  and  not  to  exist  were 
neaiiy  the  same.  The  immediate  and  the 
retrospective  emotions,  however,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  names  of  me- 
lancholy and  cheerfulness,  in  the  one  case, 
regret  and  ^adness,  in  the  other  case,  are 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  that  reference  to 
the  past,  the  retrospective  feeling  which  does 
«r  does  not  attend  them. 

As  a  mere  vivid  feeling,  indeed,  the  re- 
gret which  effects  us  on  any  unfortunate  oc- 
conence,  may,  on  a  minute  analysis,  be 
found  to  be  the  same,  or  at  least  nearly  the 
same,  as  the  general  melanchi^  or  sadness 
which  we  feel,  without  thinking  of  its  cause ; 
the  regret  differing  from  the  melancholy,  not 
as  a  mere  vivid  feeling  of  emotion,  but  mere- 
ly as  a  complex  state  of  the  mind,  of  which 
sadness  is  a  part,  differs  from  the  simpler 
state,  in  which  sadness  is  all  that  constitutes 
the  momentary  feeling.  If  this  snalysis  be 
accurate,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  the  terms 
may  be  truly  convertible ;  so  that  regret  may 
be  said  to  be  only  mekmcholy  combmed  with 
the  conception  of  a  cause  of  the  melancholy; 
and  mekndidy  itself  to  be  only  regret,  ab- 
stracted from  the  conception  of  its  cause. 
A  similar  minute  analysia,'  by  separating,  in 
every  complex  emotion,  that  part  which  may 
be  considered  as  peenliarly  constituting  the 
vivid  iieeling  wbidi  is  marked  by  that  name, 
from  the  conception  of  the  inject,  which 
may  or  ma^  not  accompany  it,  and  which 
may  be  various,  when  the  emotion  itatAff  as 
a  mere  emotion,  is  the  same,  might  be  made 
in  other  cases,  so  as  to  redoee,  with  suffi- 
cient philosophic  precision,  the  vocabuhry 
of  our  feelings  of  this  class,  as  elementair 
feelings,  to  t^  very  few  whidi  I  enuroeratec^ 
in  entenng  on  the  consideration  of  our  emo- 
tions. I  have  prefenred,  however,  for  the 
reasons  repeatedly  stated  by  me,  the  conir- 
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deration  of  our  emotions  in  that  complex 
form  in  which  they  usually  present  them- 
selves, since  the  consideration  of  them  in 
this  state  of  complexity  in  which  they  usu- 
ally exist,  has  many  advantages,  and  does 
not  preclude  the  analysis  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  pointing  out  to  you,  in  each  com- 
plex emotion,  the  elementary  feelings  that 
seem  to  compose  it  There  are  clear  and 
definite  lines  of  distinction  which  the  emo- 
tions in  their  complex  form  present,  that  are 
themselves  too  strikmg  to  be  neglected  as 
principles  of  arrangement ;  and  there  are 
bearings  on  practical  ethics,  which  it  seemed 
to  me  stiU  more  important  to  point  out  to 
you, — ^relations  which  the  systematic  review 
of  oiur  emotions,  together  with  the  various 
objects  of  our  emotions,  that  give  them  their 
common  distinctive  names,  and  that,  if  they 
do  not  alter  the  very  nature  of  the  vivid  feel- 
mgs  themselves,  at  least  diversify  them  in 
many  important  aspects,  affords  an  easy  op- 
portunity of  developing,  but  which  would  be 
lost  in  the  more  general  consideration  of 
them,  if  arranged  as  mere  elementary  feel- 
ings, without  regard  to  their  objects. 

Though  the  regret,  then,  which  we  feel 
in  thinking  of  any  unfortunate  event,  and  the 
gladness  which  we  feel  in  thinking  of  any 
event  that  has  been,  or  promises  to  be  bene- 
ficial, may,  as  mere  vivid  feelings  of  emotion, 
be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  the  more 
permanent  feelings  of  joy  or  sadness,  which 
we  term  cheerfulness  or  melancholy,  that 
continue,  without  any  reference  of  the  mind, 
to  the  past  events  which  may  have  given  oc- 
casion to  them,  still  the  retrospective  refer- 
ence is  so  important  a  part  of  the  complex 
whole,  that  the  emotion  which  involves  this 
reference,  may  admit  with  advantage  of  se- 
parate consideration. 

The  emotions  which  we  are  now  consi- 
dering may  be  regarded,  in  their  aJmost  in* 
finite  relations,  as  the  great  diversifiers  of  the 
happiness  of  our  days,  very  nearly  as  light 
and  shade,  that  flow  over  everything  around 
us,  are  the  diversifiers  of  that  physical  scene 
of  thii^,  on  which  we  are  placed.  How 
few  events  can  happen,  that  have  any  direct 
relation  to  ourselves,  which  may  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  greater  or  less  degree  of 
gladness  or  regret;  and,  far  firom  being  thus 
confined  to  events  which  primarily  relate  to 
us,  our  emotions  of  this  kind  do  not  merely 
extend  to  every  thing  that  can  happen  with- 
in the  wide  circle  of  our  firiendsmp  or  ac- 
quaintance, but  seem  to  diffuse  themselves 
over  the  most  distant  ages  and  climes,  as  if 
we  had  a  direct  and  primary  interest  in  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  whole  human 
race.  If  every  thing  at  which  we  rejoice  or 
grieve  in  the  course  of  a  single  dav,  could 
be  imagined  to  us  at  once,  as  we  gather  into 
one  wide  landscape  the  lake  and  the  vales 
and  the   rocky   summits  which  we  have 


slowly  traversed,  it  would  be  one  of  the  must 
striking  pictures  that  could  be  presented, 
of  the  social  and  sympathetic  nature  of 
man. 

Even  of  the  events  by  which  our  persona] 
interest  is  more  immediately  affected,  and  in 
which  our  regret  or  gladness,  therefoie» 
might  seem  exclusively  personal,  how  feinr 
are  there,  which  have  not  isome  relation  to^ 
others ;  or  rather,  how  few  are  there  oi 
which  others  are  not  the  immediate  authors  * 
What  we  term  chance  or  fortune,  in  all  those 
events  of  our  life  which  we  characterize  as 
fortunate  or  unfortunate,  is  only  a  shorter 
term  for  expressing  the  actions  of  others  in 
their  unintended  relation  to  us ;  and  in  the 
friendships  and  thousand  rivalries  of  life* 
how  much  of  intentional  good  or  evil  is  to 
be  added  to  what  is  casual !  There  is  per- 
haps scarcely  a  single  success,  of  which  we 
give  the  pnuse  to  our  own  prudent  conduct, 
that  if  others  had  acted  differently,  might  not 
have  been  adverse  to  us,  rather  than  pros- 
perous. 

Regret  and  gladness,  as  thus  arising  from 
events  which  are,  in  most  instances,  abso- 
lutely independent  of  our  conduct,  may  seem 
at  firet  to  be  themselves,  in  these  mstances, 
equally  independent  of  any  conduct  on  our 
part.  But  this  is  very  far  finom  being  the 
case.  Though  the  events  may  be  indepen- 
dent, the  feelings  which  they  awake  in  us 
may  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  our  own 
former  feelings.  The  same  power  of  habit, 
which  influences  the  particiJar  suggestions 
of  our  trains  of  thought,  influences  also  the 
particular  emotions  which  arise  in  different  in- 
dividuals, froi^  the  consideration  of  the  same 
events,  because  the  train  of  thought  itself 
cannot  be  different  without  a  correspondent 
diversity  of  the  emotions,  that  vary  with  th« 
varying  images.  How  few  events  are  pro 
ductive  only  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  * 
By  far  the  greater  number  are  productive  iA 
both,  of  advantage  which,  if  it  existed  alone, 
would  excite  gladness,  of  disadvantage  which, 
if  it  existed  alone,  would  excite  regret,  and 
of  which,  as  existing  together,  the  resulting 
emotion  is  different,  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  opposing  causes  of  r^;ret 
or  gladness,  that  is  to  say,  according  as  more 
or  fewer  images  of  regret  or  gladness  spon- 
taneously arise  to  our  mind,  or  according  as 
we  examine  and  analyze,  more  or  less  fully, 
the  one  or  the  other  of  diese  sources  of  min- 
gled joy  and  sorrow.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages,  of  what  is  apparently  evil,  that  can- 
not be  known  to  us,  unless  we  reflect  on 
consequences  which  are  not  immediately  an- 
apparent ;  many  evils  of  what  is  apparency 
profitable,  that  maybe  discovered,  in  like 
manner,  but  discovered  only  after  reflection. 
We  cannot  change  events,  indeed,  in  many 
instances ;  but  in  all  of  these,  the  aspect  of 
events,  at  least,  may  be  changed  as  our  at- 
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icntion  is  more  or  leas  turned  to  the  conse- 
quences that  may  result  from  them.     To 
wisli  is,  in  this  case,  almost  to  produce  what 
^'e   'wish.     Our  very  desire  of  tracing  the 
souseq^uences  that  are  favouraUe  to  our  hap- 
piness, will  be  followed  by  the  suggestion  of 
these,    lather  than  of  others,  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  other  desires  are    always 
followed    by    the    suggestion    of    inures 
accordant  with  them.     Our    mere  inten- 
tion   of  describing  a  beautiful   landscape, 
for  esouuple^  whidi  is  bat  a  desire  like  any 
other  of  oar  desires,  is  followed  by  the  images 
of  rural  beauty,  that  rise,  in  succession,  to 
our  (choice,  when,  if  our  intention  had  been 
to  describe  the  horrors  of  some  scene  of  rpg- 
gedness  and  desolation,  that  principle  c^ 
spontaneous  suggestion,  to  which,  in  such 
a  case  of  picturing,  we  give  a  peculiar  name, 
as  if  it  were  a  distinct  power,  and  term  it 
fancy,  would  have  presented  to  us,  indeed, 
as  many  images  aa  in  the  gayer  landscape, 
but  images  of  a  rery  different  kind.     With 
what  varied  conceptions  was  the  mind  of 
Milton  filled,  when,  after  describing  Pande- 
monium and  its  guilty  inhabitants,  he  seem- 
ed to  breathe,  as  it  were,  a  purer  atmosphere 
of  freshness  and  delight,  in  describing  the 
groves  of  Paradise,  and  that  almost  celestial 
pair,  whose  majestic  innocence  seemed  of  it- 
self to  indicate  the  recent  presence  of  the 
Ood  from  whom  they  came,  and  without 
whom,  to  ei^jof  at  once,  and  to  animate  it, 
even  Paradise  itself  would  have  been  a  de- 
sert !  In  this  sudden  change  of  conceptions 
that  crowded  on  his  imagination,  the  mind  of 
Milton  was  still  itself  the  same.     The  ima- 
ges, in  all  their  variety,  arose  still  according 
to  the  same  simple  kws  of  suggestion.  They 
arose  variously,  only  because  a  single  wish  of 
bis  mind  was  varied.     He  had  resolved  to 
describe  the  magnificent  honrors  of  an  infer- 
nal palace;  he  resolved  afterwards  to  de- 
scribe the  delightfiil  magnificence  of  nature, 
as  it  might  seem  to  have  shone  in  ori- 
ginal ^beauty,  when  it  still  reflected  that 
smile  of  its  Creator  which  pronounced  it  to 
be  good;  and  all  whidi  would  have  been 
necessary  to  reverse  the  whole  store  of  ima^ 
gery,  to  convert  Paradise,  in  his  mind,  into 
the  burning  lake,  and  Pandemonium  itself 
into  the  bowers  of  Eden,  would  have  been 
the  change  of  that  single  wish  which  seemed 
almost  to  have  been  creative.     If  our  desire 
is  thus  capable  of  modifying  the  whole  train 
of  suggestion,  in  that  process  in  which  the 
mind  is  said  to  invent,  it  is  not  less  capable 
of  modifying  it  in  cases  in  which  we  never 
think  that  we  are  inventive.     In  the  whole 
train  of  our  thought,  our  conceptions,  and 
the  attendant  emotions  which  tney  induce, 
Ktill  correspond  with  our  prevalent  wishes. 
When  an  occurrence  may  be  productive  of 
<^K)d  and  evil,  the  good  may  arise  to  us,  be- 
cause our  genera]  frune  of  mind  is  accord- 


fuit  with  wishes,  and,  therefore,  with  concep- 
tions of  good ;  or  the  evil  <mly  mav  arise  to 
that  gloomy  spirit  which  does  not  mid  good« 
merenr  because  it  does  not  seek  to  find  it. 
A  different  general  character  of  though  the 
associations,  perhaps  of  a  few  years,  a  smgia 
prevailing  notion,  may  in  this  way  be  suffi- 
cient, on  the  contemplation  of  the  same 
event,  to  convert  gladness  mto  regret,  regret 
itself  into  gladness. 

Even  when  the  same  event  is  thus  viewed 
by  two  different  minds,  and  the  same  conse^ 
quences,  in  every  other  respect,  arise  to  both 
minds,  how  important  a  difference  must  there 
be  in  the  general  resulting  emotion,  acorading 
as  the  two  minds  are  more  or  less  accustomed 
to  view  all  the  events  of  nature,  as  a  part  of 
a  great  design,  of  which  the  Author  is  the 
benevolent  wilier  of  happiness,  or  of  the 
means  of  happiness  !  The  mere  difference  of 
the  habit,  in  this  respect,  is  to  the.  individuals 
almost  the  same  thing,  as  if  the  events  them- 
selves had  been  in  their  own  absolute  nature 
diversified. 

The  same  events,  therefore,  in  external 
circumstances  exactly  the  same,  may  be  pro* 
ductive  to  the  mind  of  emotions  that  are  vei^ 
different,  according  to  its  constitutional  di- 
versities or  acquired  habits,  or  even  accord- 
ing to  slight  accidents  of  the  day  or  of  the 
hour.  We  may  rejoice,  when  others  would 
grieve,  or  grieve  when  others  would  njoice, 
accordiiig  as  circumstances  arise  to  our  re- 
flection, different  from  those  which  would 
occur  to  them.  Nor  is  the  influence  neces- 
sarily less  powerful  ^on  our  views  of  the 
future,  than  on  our  views  of  the  past.  We 
desire  often,  in  like  manner,  what  is  evil 
for  us  upon  the  whole,  by  thinking  of  some 
attendant  good ;  as  we  fear  what  is  good,  by 
thinking  <mlyof  some  attendant  evil  The 
vanity  of  human  wishes  is,  m  this  way,  pro- 
verbial We  do  not  need  those  memor- 
able instances  which  Juvenal  has  selected^ 
to  convince  us,  how  destructive,  in  certain 
circumstances,  may  be  the  attainment  of  ob- 
jects, that  seem  to  us,  when  we  wish  for 
them,  to  comprehend  all  that  is  desirable. 
The  ffods,  says  that  great  moralist,  have 
overwhdmed  in  ruin  whole  multitudes,  mere- 
ly by  indulging  them  with  every  thing  for 
which  they  prayed. 

Evertere  donxM  totas  optantilmi  ipito 

DlfiMiilM.* 

What  is  shown,  m  such  cases,  only  in  the 
fatal  result,  to  those  whose  scanty  discrimin- 
ation sees  only  what  is  or  has  been,  and  not 
what  is  to  be,  mav  in  some  resnects  be  anti- 
cipated by  more  discerning  minds,  that  would 
feel  sadness,  therefore,  at  events  which  might 
seem  to  others  to  be  subjects  only  of  congra- 
tulation.    Sagacity,  when  it  exists  in  any 
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high  degree,  ii  iuelf  almost  thit  seooiid  sight 
in  whidi  the  lupentitioiif  of  the  wilder  £b^ 
tricU  of  thiseountij  put  80  mveh  confidenee. 
It  looks  frr  before,  into  the  futurity  t^  is 
dosed  to  common  eyes.  It  sees  the  gloom 
in  which  ^ety  is  to  tenninate,  the  happU 
ness  that  is  to  dawn  on  afflictioii,  as,  by  sup- 
posed supenatuml  revelation,  the  Seerls 
quick  but  gloomr  eye  views  in  the  dance 
and  merriment  of  evening  the  last  struggles 
of  him  who  is  the  next  morning  to  perish  in 
the  waves,  or  when  a  whole  fiunily  is  weep- 
ing for  the  shipwrecked  son  or  brother,  be- 
holds  on  a  sudden,  with  a  wild  and  mys- 
terious delight  that  moment  of  ioy  when 
the  well-known  voice  of  him  who  is  li^ 
mented  with  so  many  tears,  is  to  be  heard 
again,  as  he  returns  in  safety  to  the  cottage 
dbor. 

It  is  not  on  the  nature  of  the  mere  event, 
then,  that  the  gladness  or  regret  which  it 
excites  wholly  depends,  but  in  part  also 
on  the  habits  and  discernment  of  the  mind 
which  considers  it ;  and  we  are  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  creators  of  our  own  happi- 
ness, not  in  the  actions  merely  which  seem 
more  strictly  to  depend  on  our  will,  but  on 
those  foreign  events  which  might  have 
seemed  at  frst  to  be  absolutely  independent 
of  us. 

If  even  simple  gladness  and  regret,  how- 
ever, depend  in  some  measure  on  the  peculiar 
tendencies  of  die  mind,  the  emotions  whidi 
we  are  next  to  consider  depend  on  them  still 
more. 

These  are  the  emotions  which  attend  our 
moral  retrospects  of  our  past  actions,  the  re- 
morse  which  arises  on  the  thought  of  our 
guilt,  the  opposite  emotion  of  delight  which 
attends  the  remembrances  of  what  is  com- 
monlv  termed  a  good  conscience. 

I  have  already  treated  of  the  emotions 
which  are  distinctive  to  us  of  vice  and  virtue 
in  general ;  but  the  emotions  with  which  we 
regard  the  virtues  and  vices  of  others,  are 
very  different  from  those  with  which  we  r&. 
gurd  Uie  same  vices  and  virtues  as  our  own. 
There  is  the  distinctive  moral  feeling,  indeed, 
in  both  cases,  whether  the  genooos  sacri- 
fice, or  the  malignant  atrocity  which  we  con- 
sider, be  the  deed  of  another,  or  of  our  own 
heroic  Idndness  or  guilty  pMsion ;  but  in  the 
one  case  there  is  something  for  mora  than 
mere  approbation,  however  pleasins^  or  mere 
disapprobation,  however  disagreeable.  There 
is  the  dreadliil  moral  regret  arising  from  the 
certainty  that  we  have  rendered  ourselves 
unwortJiy  of  the  Love  of  man  and  of  the  ap- 
probation of  our  God ;  or  the  most  delight- 
ful of  all  convictions,  that  but  for  our  life 
the  worid  would  have  been  less  virtuous  and 
happy,  and  that  we  are  not  unworthy  of  that 
highest  of  privileges,  the  privilege  of  feariess- 
iy  »idoring  him,  whom  if  we  worship  truly 


with  that  natitode  whidi  looks  beyond  tlw 
ofsufli 


suflering,to  the  h^pinesB  of  evrrf 
worid  and  of  every  i^e,  it  amtten  hot  Kttle 
though  the  pbce  of  our  adontiai  shrakibe 
a  dungeon  or  a  soaflbkL 

When  we  hwk  to  some  oppresBor  in  tk 
magnificence  of  his  unjust  power,  sazronDd-. 
ed  with  those  inferior  tyrants,  that,  whdi 
they  execute  their  portion  of  delegated  goite,  j 
tremble  at  the  very  glance  of  him  wkM 
frown  can  make  them  nothing :  with  annies  ! 
whom  victory  after  victory  has  rendered  is  j 
illustrious  as  skives  that  cany  shweiy  with 
them,  and  spread  it  wherever  their  anas  pr&-  I 
vail,  can  hope  to  be ;  when  we  enter  the  j 
chambers  of  stale  in  which  he  gives  himBf  if 
to  public  view,  and  see  only  the  fostinl*  nd  I 
listen  only  to  voices  that  are  either  happy,  or  , 
aeem  to  be  happy,  doesallthis  splendour  im- 
pose upon  our  heart,  as  it  would  hslf-seduei 
our  senses  into  momentary  admiration  ?  Do 
we  think  tbat  God  has  reserved  afl  puoish- 
ment  for  another  worid,  and  that  wi^edness 
has  no  feelings  but  Aose  of  triumph  in  tbe 
yean  of  earthly  sway  which  consummate  its 
atrocities  ?  There  are  hoare  in  which  the 
tyrsnt  is  not  seen,  the  very  remembrmee  ol 
which,  in  the  houn  in  which  he  is  seen,  dv- 
kens  to  his  gloomy  gase  that  pomp  whidi  is 
splendour  to  eveiy  eye  but  his ;  snd  tbit, 
even  on  earth,  avenge  with  awful  retributioD, 
the  wrongs  of  the  virtuous.  The  victim  of 
his  jealous  dread,  who,  with  a  frame  wasted 
by  disease*  end  almost  about  to  rdeose  his 
spirit  to  a  liberty  that  is  immortal,  is  sIud- 
bering  and  dreaming  of  heaven  on  the  straw 
that  scarcelv  covers  the  damp  earth  of  his 
dungeon, — if  he  could  know  at  that  very  hoar 
what  thoughts  are  present  to  the  cwisdcnce 
of  him  who  doomed  him  to  this  sepolchre, 
and  who  is  lying  deepless  on  his  bed  of  state, 
though  for  a  moment  the  knowledfe  of  the 
vengeance  might  be  gratifying,  would  shnost 
shrink  the  very  moment  after  from  the  cod- 
templadon  of  horror  so  hopeless,  and  wi^ 
that  the  vengeance  were  less  severe.  "TTuw 
not,"  says  Cicero,  "that  yiilt  requires  the 
bunung  tordies  of  the  Funes  to  agitate  asd 
torment  it  Their  own  frauds,  their  crimes, 
their  remembrances  of  the  past,  their  teiron 
of  the  future,  these  are  the  domestic  fonts 
that  are  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  im- 
pious.**— ^"Nolite  enim  putare,  quemsdmo- 
dum  in  fobulis  saepenumero  -videtis,  eo^ 
qui  aliquid  impie  scelerateque  commisermt, 
agitari  et  perterreri  Furiarum  taedis  arden- 
tibus  :  sua  quemque  fraus  et  suns  terror 
nuudme  vezat  ;  sunm  quemque  sceloi 
agitat,  amenti&que  afiidt;  suae  malae  co* 
gitationes  consdentiaeque  animi  terreof. 
Hae  sunt  impiis  assiduae  domesticseque 
Furiae.-* 


•  OnL  pro  Sex.   Boscio  Amtrtno,  wet.  f  1  ^ 
Gruter.  or  67  of  othen. 
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The  mstance  which  I  have  now  ctiofien  is 
thmC  of  a  species  of  guilt  with  the  conscioas 
remembiaoce  of  which  few  of  the  great  mul. 
^icude  of  mankind  can  be  agitated.      But 
thcMe  who  cannot  oppress  kingdoms  may  yet 
oppress  fiimilies  and  radividuab.     There  is 
a   scale  of  iniquity  that  descends  from  the 
imperial  ^rnnt  to  the  meanest  of  the  mob ; 
asui  there  are  fedings  of  remorse  that  corre- 
spcMid,  not  with  the  extent  iji  the  power,  but 
^wicli  die  guilty  wishes  of  the  offrader.     In 
the  obscurest  hovel,  on  the  most  sordid  bed, 
there  are  sleepless  hours  of  the  same  sort  of 
agony  which  is^felt  in  his  palace  by  him  who 
has  been  the  scourge  perhaps  of  half  the  na. 
tiona  €i{  the  globe.     There  are  visions  around 
that  pillow,  which,  m  the  drama  sur  romance 
indeed,  would  form  no  brilliant  picture,  but 
which  are  not  the  less  horrible  to  Mm  whose 
means,  but  not  whose  wishes  of  iniquity, 
have  been  confined  to  the  little  frauds  that 
have  swaUowed  up  t^e  pittance  of  some  wi- 
dow,   or  seduced  into  the  same  career  of 
g^ilt  with  himself  the  yielding  gentleness  of 
some  innocent  heart.      To  &e  remorse  of 
such  a  mind,  there  are  not  even  the  same 
consolations,  if  I  may  apply  the  term  of  con- 
solation to  that  dreadiul  relief  which,  in  ren- 
dering horror  less  felt  for  the  instant,  truly 
aggravates  its  ultimate  amount     The  power 
of  making  armies  march,  though  it  be  only 
to  new  desolation, — of  altering  in  an  instant 
the  &te  of  kingdoms,  though  it  be  only  to 
render  kingdoms  more  wretched, — ^has  yet 
something  in  it  which,  by  its  greatness,  oc- 
cupies the  mind ;    and  the  tumult  of  war, 
and  the  gioiy  of  victory,  and  the  very  multi- 
tude of  those  who  bow  the  knee  and  trem- 
ble as  they  solicit  favour  or  deprecate  wrath, 
afford  at  least  a  source  of  distraction  to  the 
mind,    though  they  can  afford  no    more. 
These  sources  of  distraction  the  petty  vil- 
lain cannot  share.     His  villanies  present  to 
him  no  other  images  than  those  of  the  in- 
significant profits  which  he  has  perhaps  al- 
ready squandered,  and  the  miseries  which  he 
has  made.     There  are  no  crowds  of  flatter- 
ers to  aid  the  feeble  efforts  with  which  he 
strives  to  forget  the  past.    He  is  left  with  no- 
thing more  than  his  conscience,  and  his  power 
of  domg  still  more  evil;  and  he  has  recourse 
to  this  desperate  expedient,  which,  desperate 
as  it  is,  is  still  less  dreadful  than  his  horror 
of  the  past     He  adds  villany  to  villany,  not 
so  much  for  any  new  profit,  as  to  have  some- 
thing which  mi^  occupy  him,  producing 
wretchedness    aiter    wretchedness    around 
h'lra,  as  far  as  his  little  sphere  extends,  till 
his  sense  of  remorse  is  at  last  almost  stupi- 
fied ;  and  he  derives  thus  a  sort  of  dreadful 
mitigation  of  suffering,  from  the  very  circum- 
stances which  are  afterwards  to  be  the  ag- 
gravation of  his  misery. 
In  these  cases  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  the 
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progress  of  guilt,  in  every  stage  of  it,  might 
have  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  guilty  th<> 
evil  on  which  he  was  entering,  or  the  evil 
which  he  was  aggravating.  But  what  deep 
remorse  arises  often  to  minds  originally  of 
better  hopes,  that,  on  entering  on  the  very 
career  which  has  plumbed  them  in  vice,  saw 
no  images  but  those  of  social  pleasure ;  and 
that,  after  many  years  of  heedless  dissipation 
have  ekpsed,  look  back  on  the  years  which 
have  been  so  strangely  consumed,  almost 
with  the  astonishment,  though  not  with  the 
comfort,  of  one  who  looks  back  on  some 
firightful  dream,  and  who  scarcely  knows 
whether  he  is  awake. 

Soft  as  the  gommwr,  in  summer  ibedei, 
EztcsMU  its  twinkling  line  ftom  spny  to  spray. 

Gently  as  sleep  the  weary  Uds  inviiaes. 
So  soft,  lo  gently,  Pleasuxe  mines  her  way.« 

At  the  veiy  suggestions  of  firaud  and  cm- 
elty,  the  heart  shrinks  instantly  with  a  hor- 
ror which  saves  firom  the  guilt  of  injustice 
or  oppresswn  all  those  whose  minds  are  not 
unworthy  of  better  feelings ;  but  the  sugges- 
tions of  pleasure  present  nothing  to  the 
mind,  at  least  till  indulgence  have  become 
excessive,  with  which  any  feeliqgs  of  loathing 
and  abhorrence  can  be  associated.  The  cor* 
ruption  of  the  mind  goes  on  silently,  and 
gives  no  alarm,  till  the  mind  is  akeady  too 
corrupt  to  be  capable  of  the  vigorous  effort 
which  would  be  necessary  for  sludging  off  a 
power  that  shackles  and  debases  it;  but  which 
seems  still  rather  to  seduce  than  to  oppress, 
and  which  is  scarcely  hated  by  the  unfor- 
tunate victim,  even  while  it  appears  to  him 
to  have  destroyed  his  happiness  for  ever. 

O  treacherous  Conscience  1  While  she  seems  to  sleep 
On  rose  and  myrtle,  luird  with  siien  song; 
While  she  seems,  nodding  o'er  her  charge,  to  drop 
On  headlong  appetite,  the  slackenM  rein. 
And  give  us  up  to  licence,  unreoall'd, 
Unmarli'd— See,  ftom  behind  her  secret  stand. 
The  sly  informer  minutes  erery  fault. 
And  her  droad  diary  with  horror  fills,' 
Not  the  groM  act  alone  emi^ys  her  pen; 
She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  alrvDand, 
A  watchful  foe,— the  formidable  tpy 
Usteoing,  o'erhears  the  whispers  of  our  camp. 
Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores. 
And  steals  our  wishes  of  Inlquity.f 

It  is  not,  however,  only  when  health,  and 
fortune,  and  dignity,  and  the  affection  of 
those  whom  we  love,  have  been  completely 
sacrificed,  that  conscience  comes  boldly  for- 
ward, and  proclaims  a  guilt  of  which  we  were 
little  dreaming.  There  are  thoughts  of 
higher  objects  that  rise  to  the  mind,  with  an 
accusation  which  it  b  quick  to  feel,  but 
which  it  hastens  to  foxget,  in  a  repetition  of 
the  idle  and  profitless,  and  worse  than  pro- 
fitless enjoyment.  At  length  the  accusation, 
which  cannot  be  suppress^  is  heard  with  a 


«  Mickle,  canto  i. 
4  Youqg's  Night  Thoughts,  boot^  li  v.  S.'>€— S69, 
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more  painful  irapstienoe,  but  with  an  impa* 
tience  which  leads  only  to  a  wilder  riot,  in 
the  hope  of  stUiing  murmurs  which  are  not 
to  be  stilled. 


The  low 
And  lordid  gmriUtSon  of  hb  Powers 
To  •  vile  dod,  lo  diawt  him.  with  sudi  foroe 
Reiiitlen,  from  Uie  centre  he  vhould  leek. 
That  he  at  lart  foweU  it.    AU  hU  hopes 
Tend  downward ;  Ills  ambition  is  to  smk,~ 
To  reach  a  depth,  profouodcr  itiU,  and  still 
Profounder,  in  the  fkthomless  abyss 
Of  folly,  pluufftnff  in  pursuit  of  death. 
But  ere  he  gam  tne  eomftnrtiess  repose 
He  seeks,  and  aoquiesoenoe  of  his  soul 
In  Heaven  reaouiMtog  exile,  he  «ndure»— 
What  does  he  not,  from  lusts  opposed  in  vidn  - 
iUid  threatening*  conscience    Riot  is  not  loud 
Nor  drunk  enough  to  drown  it    In  the  midst 
Of  laughter,  bis  oompunetions  are  smcere. 
And  he  abhors  tiw  Jcat  by  which  he  shines.! 


On  the  happiness  which  attends  the  re- 
membrance of  a  life  of  virtue,  it  would  surely  be 
unnecessary  to  enhuqge.  It  is  a  happiness  of 
which  even  the  guiltj,  thoug^  they  may  be 
incapable  of  conceiving  all  its  delight,  yet 
know  sufficiently  the  vuue  to  look  to  it  with 
wishes  that  do  not  covet  it  the  less  for  co- 
veting it  hopNclessly.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
in  a  world  in  which  vice  is  so  abundant, 
there  yet  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  only 
object  of  desire,  wnich  is  truly  universal,  is 
the  delight  of  a  good  conscience.  The  plea- 
sures of  power  and  splendour  and  indolent 
luxury,  strong  as  their  swav  is  over  ^e 
greater  number  of  minds,  nnd  vet  some 
minds  to  which  they  are  objects  either  of  in- 
difference or  contempt.  But  who  is  there, 
who  has  ever  said  in  his  own  soul,  in  form- 
ing plans  of  future  life,  let  me  live  and  die 
without  the  remembrance  of  a  single  good 
action  ?  There  are  crimes,  indeed,  conceiv- 
ed and  perpetrated  with  little  regard  to  that 
virtue,  wtuch  is  for  the  time  abandoned.  But 
there  is  still  some  distant  vision  of  repent- 
ance, and  better  thoughts,  which  are  to  be 
the  happiness  of  old  age  at  least,  that  is  pre- 
sent to  the  most  profligate,  when  he  ven- 
tures to  look  forward  to  old  age,  and  to  tfaftt 
event  by  which  age  must  at  last  be  terminat- 
ed. It  is  not  because  virtue  is  whoUy 
despised  that  guilt  exists ;  but  the  great  mi- 
sery is,  that  the  uncertain  duration  of  life  al- 
lows the  guilty  to  look  forward  to  years  that 
are  perhaps  never  to  arrive,  and  to  postpone 
every  better  purpose  till  their  heart  has  be- 
come incapable  of  shaking  off  the  passions 
to  which  it  is  enslaved.  Yet  still  repentance 
and  virtue,  at  some  period,  are  delightfud  ob- 
jects, which  they  never  wholly  exclude  from 
their  prospects  of  the  future ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  virtuous  without  the  sacrifice 
of  vice,  they  would  not  delay  the  happiness 
for  a  single  instant 


•  8«lf-reproaehlng.^Orig. 

♦  Cowpci's  TaskTbook  v.  v.  5S7— tfno.  and  614^17. 


The  happiness  of  having  something  ra  pis; 
years,  on  which  to  look  badi  with  delight,  is 
then  a  happiness  which  is  the  wish  of  di  ; 
and  if  it  were  a  thing  that  codd  be  plunder- 
ed like  mere  wealth,  or  invaded  and  usmped 
like  honour  and  dignities,  it  would  probablj 
be  one  of  the  first  things  on  which  the  rob- 
ber would  lay  his  violent  hands,  and  which 
even  the  most  frivolous  aspirer  after  the  most 
firivolous  trappings  of  courtly  honour  would 
wish  to  obtain  as  soon,  at  least  almost  u 
soon,  as  that  wand  or  ribbon  to  whidi  hu 
ambition  is  obliged  to  be  at  preaent  limited. 
This,  however,  though  it  is  the  only  posMs- 
sion  which  is  safe  from  violenoe  or  fraud,  is 
still  safe  from  these.  The  tyrant,  with  all 
his  power,  ^amnot  divest  of  it  the  most  help 
less  of  those  on  whom  his  tyranny  is  txet- 
cised;  he  cannot  puidiase  it,  even  for  ■ 
single  moment,  with  all  the  tretunires  which 
he  has  amassed,  with  all  the  lands  whidi  he 
has  desolated,  with  all  that  power  which,  in 
his  hands,  &r  from  fiicilitating  the  acquisi- 
don,  only  renders  more  hopeless  the  attain- 
ment of  those  delights  of  conscience,  to  which 
he  would  still  vainly  aspire. 

Hcgne  pater  divOm,  saevoe  punire  tyrauMS 
Hand  aUi  ratione  velis.  cum  dlra  USido 
Moverlt  tngenium  fenrenti  tincta  Tencno: 
Virtiitem  Videant,  inttbesouitque  relict!. 
Anne  magis  Sicull  gemuerunt  aera  jUTeod, 
Bt  magts  Miratis  pendens  laqueeriboa  c    ' 


And  it  is  well  for  the  worid,  that  the  only 
consoktion  of  which  the  virtuous  stand  in 
need  cannot  be  forced  from  virtue,  and  usurp- 
ed by  vice  If  the  powerfid  could,  by  the 
promise  of  a  reward  like  that  which  the  Per- 
sian monarch  offered,  obtain  the  means  of 
forming  to  themselves,  or  purchasing  at  the 
same  dheap  rate  at  which  they  purchase  their 
other  pleasures,  that  new  pleasure  of  virtu- 
ous satisfiiction,  which  nothing  but  virtue  om 
give,  vice  would  indeed  have  little  to  re 
strain  it ;  and  if  he  who  can  order  the  virtu- 
ous resister  of  oppression  to  the  dungeon,  or 
to  distant  exile ;  who  can  separate  him— I 
will  not  say,  from  his  home,  and  his  domains, 
and  external  dignities,  for  the  loss  of  these  i« 
comparatively  insignificant,  but  from  all  those 
whom  he  loves  and  honours ;  from  that  con- 
jugal, and  filial,  and  parental,  and  friendly 
kindness,  which  would  now  be  doubly  valu- 
able, when  he  might  still  have  the  comfort  of 
seeing  eyes,  to  wUch  his  own  had  often  been 
turned  in  kindness,  and  of  hearing  voices,  the 
very  sound  of  which  had  often,  in  other  gneb> 
been  felt  to  be  consolation,  before  the  gentle 
meaning  itself  was  uttered ; — if  the  oppres- 
sor, who  can  strip  his  victim  of  all  these  pre- 
sent and  external  means  of  comfort,  could 


t  Persius.  Sat.  Ui.  t.  SS-i3. 
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■trip  him  also  of  those  remembrBnces,  whieh 
allow  him  to  look  back  on  the  past  with  sa  • 
tislaction,  and  to  the  future  with  the  eonfi^ 
deuce  of  one  who  knows,  that  whatever  his 
path  maj  be,  he  is  to  be  reoeiyed  at  the  dose 
of  it,  bj  that  being  whoae  majesty,  awfol  as 
it  is,  is  still  only  the  majesty  of  a  benevolence 
surpassing  all  earthly^  love ; — ^if  this  could  be 
done,  then  indeed  mig^t  virtue  in  this  world 
seem  to  be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  or 
the  mercy  of  the  guilty.  But  while  these 
remain,  what  is  there  of  which  the  glorious 
sitfierer — ^I  had  almost  said,  if  the  words  ad* 
mitted  combination,  the  happy  sufferer — can 
be  truly  said  to  be  bereaved  ?  The  friends 
ships  of  those  who  are  to  meet  again,  and  to 
meet  for  ever,  are  lost  but  for  a  moment ;  the 
dignities,  die  wealth,  are  not  lost ;  all  that  is 
valuable  in  them,  the  remembrance  of  having 
used  them  as  Heaven  wishes  them  to  be 
used,  remains ;  there  are  years  of  happiness 
past,  and  an  immortality  of  happiness,  whidi 
is  separated  from  the  past  only  by  a  moment, 
and  which  will  not  be  less  sure,  whether 
that  moment  be  spent  in  fetters,  with  the 
pity,  and  ^jatitude,  and  veneration  of  the 
goqd,  or  with  the  same  gratitude  and  vene-. 
ration  be  spent,  if  a  moment  can  be  said  to 
be  spent,  in  liberty  and  opulence. 

Man,  bideed,  is  too  finil  not  to  ]aeld  oc- 
casioiujly  to  temptations ;  but  he  yields  to 
temptations  because  he  is  stupified  by  pas- 
aion,  and  forgets,  at  the  moment,  the  dilTer- 
euces  of  the  state  of  the  vicious  and  the  vir« 
tuous,  that  in  calmer  hours  are  present  to 
him,  with  an  iuilaence  of  which  he  delights 
to  feel  the  power.  If  these  differences,  the 
mere  contrast  of  the  feeling  with  whish  the 
pure  and  the  guilty  look  back  on  the  yean 
of  their  glorious  or  inglorious  life,  could  be 
noade  constantly  present  to  the  mind,  there 
is  little  reason  to  think  that  all  the  seductions 
of  power  and  momentary  pleasure  could  pre- 
vail oyer  him  who  sees  what  the  good  are, 
even  in  those  advenities  which  the  world  con- 
siders as  most  afflicting,  and  what  the  guilty 
are,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  eijojrments, 
wiUiout  taking  into  account  what  they  must 
be  when  those  short  and  palling  enjoyments 
h.ive  ceased  u— 

<  >ne  aeir-approriiig  hour  whoM  yean  outwdght 
i>f  stupid  turera,  and  of  loud  hunai  $ 
And  mora  true  joy  Mereellut  exil'd  ftdi, 
Than  Caenr  wiUi  a  MDste  at  hb  heeli.* 

**  The  wicked  man,"  says  Rousseau,  -fean 
and  flies  himself.  He  endeavoun  to  be  gay, 
by  wandering  out  of  himself.  He  turns  a- 
lound  him  his  unquiet  eyes,  in  search  of  an 
object  of  amusement  that  may  make  him  for. 
get  what  he  is.  Even  then  his  only  pleasure 
w  a  bitter  raillery;  without  some  contemp- 


*  Pope'i  Emit  on  lUn,  Kf,  ir.  t.  f55— iSS. 


tuous  sarcasm,  some  insulting  laughter,  he 
would  be  for  ever  sad.  On  the  contrary,  the 
serenity  of  the  virtuous  man  is  mtemal.  His 
smile  is  not  a  smile  of  malignity,  but  of  jov ; 
he  bean  the  source  of  it  within  himself;  he 
is  as  gav  alone  as  in  the  midst  of  the  gay- 
est  circle;  he  does  not  derive  his  delight, 
ful  contentment  from  those  who  approach 
him ;  he  communicates  his  own  to  them." 

Such  are  the  emotions  which  are  excited 
in  us  when  we  consider  the  past,  in  reference 
to  ourselves  as  moral  agents  ;  and,  if  we  knew 
nothing  more  of  virtue  and  vice  than  these 
feeluigs  alone,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  a  future  state  of  existence  there  was 
a  happiness  destined  for  those  who  felt  emo- 
tions  of  one  or  the  other  kind,  could  we  he- 
sitate  for  a  moment  in  determining  in  which 
class  we  were  to  look  for  those  by  whom  th6 
happiness  was  to  be  inherited?  It  would 
not  require  any  abstract  notions  of  what  is 
morally  good  and  what  is  morally  eriL  The 
emotions  themselves  would  distinguish  suffi- 
ciently all  that  required  to  be  distinguiRhed. 
We  should  see  in  the  agitation  of  a  bad  con- 
science,  in  the  terror  that  arose  in  it  at 
the  very  conception  of  futurity,  and  of  him 
who  presides  over  the  future  as  over  the 
past,  that  the  misery  which  was  anticipated 
was  already  begun ;  as  in  the  tnmquillitv  d 
the  good,  and  the  delight  which  they  felt  in 
the  very  contempktion  of  the  perfection  of 
the  Divinity,  we  should  perceive  the  com- 
mencement of  that  happinesss  which  im- 
mortality was  not  to  confer  but  to  cou. 
tinue: — 

Heaven  our  reward*  for  heaven  enjoyed  below. 

With  these  remarks,*  I  conclude  my  view 
of  our  retrospective  emotions.  The  remain, 
mg  series  of  emotions  which  we  have  still  to 
consider,  are  those  which  rehite  to  the  fu- 
ture, comprehending  the  important  class  of 
our  desires  and  fears,  as  these  are  divenified 
by  all  the  variety  of  the  objects  on  which 
they  can  be  fixed,  and  by  all  the  variety  of 
degrees  of  probabilitv,  with  which  the  good 
which  we  desire  can  be  expected,  or  the  evil 
anticipated  and  feared.  In  this  order  of  our 
affections,  as  in  all  the  emotions  already  con- 
sidered, b^  us,  we  shall  find  abundant  proof 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  being 
who  has  given  us  our  passions,  as  he  has  given 
us  our  intellectual  fiurulties,  for  nobler  pur- 
poses than  those  of  individual  gratification, — 
purposes  which  the  virtuous  delight  in  seeing 
and  fulfilling,  and  which  the  wicked  uncon. 
sciously  promote,  even  n  bile  they  are  regard- 
less of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  pro- 
tect the  world,  and  equally  regardless  pf  that 
social  world  which  is  under  this  sublime  pro* 
tection. 
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LECTURE  LXV. 

in.  paosPEcnvK  emotions,  comfrehenixino 

ALL  OUE  DE8IEES  AND  FEAB& — ^DESI&E  AND 
k-EAR  MAY  ABI8E  FBOM  THE  SAME  OBJECT. 
— OUR  DESIRES  ALWAYS  HAVE  FOR  THEIR 
O&JECT  SOME  GOOD,  AND  OUR  FEARS  SOME 
EVIL. — ^DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THAT  GOOD 
WHICH  CONSTITUTES  DESIRABLENESS,  AND 
MORAL,  OR  EVEN  ABSOLUTE  PHYSICAL  GOOD. 
-CLASSIFICATION  OF  DESIRES. — WISH,  HOPE, 
EXPECTATION,  CONFIDENCE,  DIFFERENT 
FORMS  OF  DESIRE. — ].  DESIRE  OF  CONTI- 
NUED EXISTENCE. 

GENTLEMENr-^in  mv  original  arninge- 
ment  of  our  emotionB,  I  divided  them  into 
three  orders,  according  as  their  objects  were 
regarded  by  lis  as  present,  past,  or  future — 
our  immediate  emotions,  our  retrospective 
emotions,  our  prospective  emotions.  In  my 
last  Lecture,  I  concluded  my  remarks  on  the 
second  of  these  orders,  which,  from  their  re- 
ference to  the  past,  I  have  termed  retrospec- 
tive.  One  order  still  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered by  us,  the  emotions  which  I  have  de- 
nominated prospective,  from  their  reference 
to  objects  as  future. 

This  order  is,  in  its  immediate  consequen- 
ces, the  most  important  of  all  our  emotions, 
from  its  direct  influence  on  action,  which  our 
other  feelings  of  the  same  clas9,  and  indeed 
all  our  other  feelings  whatever,  influence  on- 
ly indirectly  through  the  me^um  of  these. 
It  comprehends  all  our  desires,  and  all  our 
fears, — our  desires,  which  arise  equally  from 
the  prospect  of  What  is  agreeable  in  itself  or 
from  the  prospect  of  relief  from  what  is  dis- 
agreeable in  itself, — our  fears,  which  arise 
equally  from  the  prospect  of  what  is  disa- 
greeable in  itself,  and  from  the  prospect  of 
the  loss  of  what  is  in  itself  agreeable.  The 
same  external  object,  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, may  give  rise  to  both  emotions,  accord- 
ing as  the  object  is  or  is  not  ui  our  posses- 
sion, or  is  or  is  not  producing  any  present 
uneasiness ;  or  when  it  is  equally  remote  in 
both  cases,  according  as  the  probability  of 
attainment  of  the  agreeable  object,  or  of  free- 
dom from  the  disagreeable  object,  is  greater 
or  less.  Hope  and  fear  do  not  necessarily 
relate  to  different  ol](jects.  We  fear  to  lose 
any  source  of  pleasure  possessed  by  us,  which 
had  long  been  an  ol:gect  of  our  hope;  M'e 
wish  to  be  free  from  a  pain  that  afflicts  us, 
which,  before  it  attacked  us,  was  an  object 
of  our  fear.  We  hope  that  we  shall  attain 
to  a  situation  of  which  we  are  ambitious ;  we 
fear  that  we  shall  not  attain  to  it  We  fear 
that  some  misfortune,  which  seems  to  threaten 
us,  may  reach  us ;  we  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  escape.  The  hope  and  the  fear,  in 
these  eases,  opposite  as  the  emotions  truly 


are,  arise,  you  perceive,  from  the  nme  ob- 
jects $  the  one  or  the  other  preTaOing  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  probability  on  eithet 
side.  But  though  they  vary  with  different 
degrees  of  proba^ty,  they  do  not  depend 
wholly  on  a  mere  comparison  of  probalMlities. 
They  arise,  or  do  not  arise,  in  some  measure, 
also  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object; 
our  hope  and  our  fear  awaking  more  readily, 
as  well  as  operating  more  permanently  and 
strongly,  when  the  object  which  we  wish  to 
attain,  or  of  which  we  fear  to  be  deprived, 
is  very  important  to  our  happiness,  though 
the  probabilities  on  either  side  may  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  cases  of  less  importance, 
where  desire  and  fear,  if  they  arise  at  all, 
are  comparatively  feeble,  and  when  often 
not  the  slightest  emotion  of  either  species 


Patica  Uoet  portGs  u{[cnti  ▼ascula  pnii^ 
Noete  iter  iagnmuB,  Radium  oontum^ae  timdws, 
Et  motae  ad  Tunam  trepidabis  arundinia  umbrain 
Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.* 


'ay. 


The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  cay. 
Walks  the  wfld  heath,  and  dngs  ms  toil  awi , 
Does  envy  bid  theeerush  die  upbraiding  Joy  i 
Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy  1 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade, 
.     The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quiveriqg  dun 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  brings  his  pain  rail  f ; 
One  shews  the  plunder,  andone  hides  the  thief. 

There  can  be  no  qaesdon,  that  be  who 
travels  in  the  same  carrisge,  with  the  same 
external  iqspeaianoes  of  every  kind  by  which 
a  robber  could  be  tempted  or  temfied,  wiD 
be  in  equal  danger  of  attack,  whether  he  car* 
ry  with  him  litUe  of  which  he  can  be  plun- 
dered,  or  sudi  a  booty  as  would  impoverish 
him  if  it  were  lost  But  there  can  be  no 
question  also,  that  though  the  probabilities 
of  daiH$er  be  the  same,  the  fear  of  attack 
would,  in  these  two  cases,  be  veiy  different ; 
that,  in  the  one  case,  he  would  \au^  at  the 
ndksalceaa  terror  of  any  one  who  journeyed 
with  him,  and  eipressed  much  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  evening ;  and  that,  in  the  other 
case,  his  own  eye  wonld  watch  suspiciously 
every  horseman  who  approached,  and  would 
feel  a  sort  of  relief  when  he  obsenred  him 
pass  eardessly  and  quietly  along  at  a  oon> 
siderable  distance  behind. 

That  the  fear,  as  a  mere  emoticmf  should 
be  more  intense,  according  to  the  greatness 
of  the  object,  mtg^t  indeed  be  expected; 
and  if  this  were  all,  there  would  be  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  state  of  mind  which  I  have 
now  describedL  But  dieie  is  not  merely  a 
greater  intensity  of  fear,  there  is,  in  spite  of 
reflection,  a  greater  belief  of  probability  of 
attack.  There  is  fear,  in  short,  and  fear  to 
which  we  readily  yield,  when  otherwise  all 
fear  would  have  seemed  absurd.  The  rea- 
son of  this  it  will  perhaps  not  be  difficult  foi 


•  Juvenal,  Sat.x.  v.  19-'«. 
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you  to  disooveri  if  you  remember  tiie  explan- 
ations fonn^riy  given  by  me,  of  some  analo- 
gous phenomena.     The  loss  of  what  is  valu- 
able in  itseli^  is  of  course  a  great  affliction. 
The  slightest  possibility  of  su^  an  evil  makes 
the  evil  itself  occur  to  us,  as  an  object  of  con- 
ception, though  not  at  first,  perhaps,  as  an 
object  of  what  can  be  termed  fear.     Its  very 
greatness  however  makes  it,  when  thus  con- 
ceived,  dwell  longer  in  the  mind ;  and  it  can^ 
not  dwell  l<nig,  even  as  a  mere  conception, 
without  exciting,  by  the  common  influence 
of  suggestion,  the  mflefent  states  of  mind, 
associated  wi^  the  conception  of  any  great 
evil ;  of  which  associate  or  resulting  states, 
in  such  circumstances,  fear  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  prominent.     The  fear  is  thus 
readily  excited  as  an  associate  fedmff ;  and 
when  the  fear  has  once  been  excited,  as  a 
mere  associate  feeling*  it  continues  to  be  still 
more  readily  suggested  again,  at  every  mo- 
ment, by  the  obgecls  that  si^gested  it,  and 
with  the  perception  or  conception  of  which 
it  has  recently  coexisted.     There  is  a  re- 
maikable  analogy  to  this  process,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  giddiness,  to  which  1  have  before 
more  than  once  alluded.    Whether  the  height 
on  which  we  stand,  be  elevated  <mly  a  few 
feet,  or  have  beneath  it  a  jprec^pitous  abvss 
of  a  thousand  fiithoms,  our  rooting,  if  all  other 
circumstances  be  the  same,  is  in  itself  equal- 
ly sure.     Yet  though  we  look  down,  with- 
out any  fear,  on  the  gentle  slooe,  in  the  one 
case,  we  shrink  bade  in  the  otner  case  with 
pamftd  dismay.     The  lively  conception  of  the 
evil  which  we  should  suffer  in  a  fall  down  the 
dreadful  descent,  which  is  venr  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  mere  sight  of  the  precipice, 
suggests  and  keeps  before  us  the  unages  of 
horror  in  such  a  tall,  and  thus  indhectly  the 
emotions  of  fear,  that  are  the  natural  accom- 
paniments of  such  images,  and  that  but  for 
those  images  never  would  have  arisen.     We 
know  welt  on  reflection,  that  it  is  a  footing 
of  the  firmest  rock,  perhaps,  on  which  we 
stand,  bat  in  spite  of  reflecti<m,  we  feel,  at 
least  at  every  other  moment,  as  if  this  venr 
rock  itself  were  crumbling  or  sinking  beneath 
Bs.    In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tra- 
veller, the  liveliness  of  the  mere  conception 
of  evil  that  may  be  sufiered,  giveb  a  sort  of 
temporary  probability  to  that  which  would 
>eem  to  We  little  likelihood  in  itself,  and 
which  derives  thus  from  mere  imi^'nation  all 
the  terror  that  is  falsely  embodied  by  the 
mind  in  things  that  exist  around. 

U  is  not,  then,  any  simple  ratio  of  proba- 
bilities winch  regulates  the  rise  of  our  hopes 
'od  fears,  but  of  these  combined  with  the 
ottgnitude  or  insignificance  of  the  objects. 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  this  mixed  proportion 
of  probabili^  and  importance,  the  objects  of 
desires  and  fears  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
essentially  distinct;  since  these  opposite 
<^motions  arise,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 


same  olgects,  considered  in  different  rela- 
tions to  us.  There  is  nothmg  whidi,  if  it 
he  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  us,  may  not 
excite  both  hope  and  fear,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  our  relation  to  it  vary.  This  con- 
trast of  the  mere  circumstances  in  which  the 
opposite  emotions  arise,  may  save  us  from 
much  discussion.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  consider  all  our  desires  in  a  certain  order, 
and  then  to  consider  all  our  fears  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  since  we  could  only  repeat,  as  to 
the  one  set  of  fedings,  the  observations  pre- 
viously made  on  the  feelings  that  are  con- 
trasted with  them.  The  consideration  of 
our  desires  will  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  il- 
lustrate both  sets  of  emotions,  with  a  few 
remarks  that  may  occasionally  suggest  them- 
selves on  the  emotions  of  the  opposite 
kind. 

What,  then,  are  our  desires,  or  rather, 
what  are  the  objects  which  excite  our  de- 
sires ?  for,  with  the  mere  feelings  themselves 
I  may  suppose  you  to  be  fully  acquainted ; 
and  any  attempt  to  define  them,  as  feelings, 
must  involve  tiie  use  of  some  word  exaddy 
synonymous,  or  will  convey  no  meaning 
whatever. 

To  desire,  it  is  essential  that  the  object 
appear  to  us  good;  or  rather,  to  appear  to 
us  good,  and  to  appear  to  us  desirable,  are 
truly  the  same  thmg;  our  only  conception 
of  what  is  good,  as  an  immediate  olrject  of 
desire,  being  that  it  excites  in  us,  when  con- 
sidered by  us,  this  feeling  of  desire.  If  all 
d  in^s  had  b€«n  uniformlv  indifferent  to  all 
mankind,  it  is  evident  tnat  they  could  not 
have  formed  any  classes  of  things  as  good  or 
evil.  What  we  do  not  desire  may  be  con- 
ceived fa^  us  to  be  good,  relatively  to  others 
who  desire  it,  but  cannot  seem  to  be  good, 
relatively  to  us.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to 
say,  that  we  think  that  good  which  we  should 
be  very  sorrv  to  pNOSsess,  or  even  which  we 
should  be  wholly  indifierent  whether  we  pos  • 
sessed  or  not,  as  it  would  be  absiuu  ta 
say,  that  we  think  that  object  beautiful, 
frt>m  the  sight  of  which  we  shrink  with  an 
unpleasant  feeling  as  often  as  we  behold  it, 
or  which,  when  we  turn  on  it  our  most  ob- 
servant gaze,  excites  in  us  no  emotion  what- 
ever. 

When  I  say  that  to  appear  to  us  good, 
and  to  appear  to  us  desirable,  are  only  sv^ 
non3rmous  phrases,  you  cannot  need  to  be 
told,  that  the  good  of  which  I  speak,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  desirableness, — as  that,  m 
short,  which  immediately  influences  our  ac- 
tions,  through  the  medium  of  our  desires,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  moral  good,  nor 
even  with  absolute  physical  good.  What  we 
desire,  fitr  from  bemg  always  good,  in  the' 
sense  in  which  that  word  corresponds  with 
the  phrases  virtuous  or  agreeable  to  the  di- 
vine will,  is  often  completely  opposed  to  it. 
We  may  feel  that  we  are  desiring  what  n 
2E 
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inconsistent  with  moral  rectitude,  and  yet 
continue  to  desire  it : — 

Video  meliora,  proboque ; 
Deterlon  sequOT. 

This  is  not  what  Medea  only  could  say. 
It  is  the  melancholy  feeling  of  many  minds 
that  are  deserters  from  virtue,  indeed,  but 
that  have  still  for  the  calmness  and  holiness 
of  virtue,  all  that  respect  which  does  not  im- 
ply absolute  obedience ;  and  that,  in  yielding 
to  an  influence,  of  which  they  feel  all  the  se- 
duction, are  rather  captivated  by  vice  than 
blinded  by  it.  Even  with  respect  to  mere 
physical  good,  without  regard  to  moral  ex- 
cellence, we  may  desire  what  we  know  will 
be  ultimately  of  injury  to  us,  f^  greater 
than  the  temporary  pleasure  which  it  pro- 
mises to  yield ;  and,  though  it  appear  to  us 
injurious  upon  the  whole,  and  would  be  far 
from  being  desired  by  us,  if  it  had  no  pre- 
sent charms,  we  may  yet  prefer  it  from  the 
influence  of  those  present  charms,  which  are 
suflicient  of  themselves  to  constitute  desira- 
bleness. The  good,  therefore,  which  is  sy- 
nonymous with  desirableness,  is  not  neces- 
sarily and  uniformly,  however  generally  it 
may  be,  consistent  with  our  own  greatest  ad- 
vantage, or  with  moral  propriety  in  our 
choice.  It  can  be  jdefined  in  no  other  way 
than  simply  as  that  which  appears  to  us  de- 
sirable, the  desire  itself  being  the  only  test, 
as  it  is  the  only  proof  of  tendency  in  objects 
to  excite  desire.  That  immediate  good, 
then,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  which  we 
term  desirableness,  because  it  is  instantly 
followed  by  desire,  absolute  physical  good, 
moral  good,  are  three  phrases  which  have 
very  difierent  meanings ;  yet,  obvious  as  the 
distinction  is,  we  are  very  apt  to  confound 
them,  merely  because  we  have  applied  to 
them  the  same  term,  or  at  least  to  distin- 
guish them  very  loosely ;  and  from  this  con- 
fusion has  arisen  much  of  the  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  motives,  and 
of  the  controversy  also  with  respect  to  the 
universal  influence  of  self-love  in  our  bene- 
volent affections, — disputations  that,  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  generally  been 
managed,  seem  to  me  to  have  thrown  as  lit- 
tle light  on  the  theory  of  morals  as  they 
have  conti-ibuted  to  the  advancement  of  prac- 
tical morality. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  highest  absolute  phy- 
sical advantage,  nor  the  most  undoubted  mo- 
ral excellence,  which,  as  soon  as  perceived, 
is  instantly  followed  by  our  choice  ;  that  is 
to  say,  which  forms  necessarily  the  immedi- 
ate good  or  desirableness  of  which  I  am  at  pre- 
sent treating ;  the  tendency  of  objects  to  ex- 
cite in  us  emotions  of  desire.  They  may 
coincide  with  it  indeed,  and  they  may  pro- 
duce it,  but  they  do  not  constitute  it.  In 
many  instances,  they  may  render  immediate- 
ly desirable  what  otherwise  would  not  have 


seemed  to  us  good,  or  would  even  have  seen- 
ed  to  us  evil ;  pain,  for  example,  and  priva- 
tions of  various  kinds ;  which,  but  for  views 
of  ultimate  advantage,  or  of  moral  propriety, 
we  should  have  feared  rather  than  chonen : 
but  though  there  are  Ininds  to  which  those 
greater  motives  can  make  pain  and  every 
form  of  present  evil  an  object  of  cfaoioe,  and, 
in  some  cp  3es,  of  ardent  desire,  there  are  ako 
minds  to  which  the  same  views  of  advantafEe 
and  of  moral  propriety  will  not  render  the 
pains  or  privations  that  are  to  produce  the 
greatest  ultimate  good  sufficiently  desiraUe 
to  influence  their  feeble  will;  minds,  that 
consider  objects  chiefly  as  present  or  lutnre, 
near  or  remote,  to  which  a  moment  is  mofe 
than  a  distant  age,  a  distant  age  bat  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  tiie  {Measure  of  an  hour,  there- 
fore, if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  hour  that  is 
already  smiling  on  them,  far  more  piecioaf 
than  the  happiness  of  immortality.  Oesire 
or  choice  itself,  then,  thus  varying  m  diffier- 
ent  minds,  is  a  proof  only  of  the  attraction  oi 
the  object  chosen ;  that  attracti<Hi  to  which, 
of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  I  have  given  the 
name  of  immediate  desirableness,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  instant  desire  or  choice  whidi  is 
its  consequent.  But  though  the  choice  is 
of  course  a  proof  of  tiie  attraction  which  has 
induced  the  choice,  it  is  hr  from  being  a 
proof  of  that  preponderance  of  ultimate  gain, 
which  it  might  be  worldly  prudence  to  pre- 
fer, or  of  that  moral  rectitude,  which  is  the 
only  object  of  virtuous  preference.  That 
mind  is  most  prudent,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  term,  to  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  ultimate  probable  advantage  is  that  whid 
uniformly  rendera  objects  most  desirable ; 
that  mind  is  most  virtuous,  to  which,  in  like 
manner,  the  moral  proprie^  of  certain  pre- 
ferences is  that  which  uniformly  confers  on 
objects  their  prevailing  attraction.  But  still, 
as  I  before  remarked,  we  desire  objects  not 
merely  as  being  morally  worthv  of  our  chmoe, 
or  ultimately  productive  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  personal  advantage  to  us,  but  for 
>'arious  other  reasons,  which  constitute  their 
immediate  desirableness,  as  mudi,  in  many 
cases,  or  much  more  than  any  views  of  mo- 
rality or  calculations  of  selfish  gain. 

That  we  do  not  act  always  with  a  view  to 
moral  good,  no  one  denies ;  for,  of  an  asser- 
tion  so  proud,  the  conscience  of  every  one 
would,  in  this  case,  be  a  sufficient  conftita- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  a  wretched  sophistry 
which  makes  us  less  ready  to  admit  that  we 
act,  in  innumerable  cases,  with  as  little  im- 
mediate view,  at  the  very  moment  of  our 
desire,  to  our  selfish  gain  as  to  morality. 

I  shall  not/  however,  at  present  enter  fiiUy 
on  this  discussion,  which  involves  some  of 
the  most  interesting  inquiries  in  morals. 
But,  with  a  view  to  the  discussion,  in  which 
we  may  afterwards  be  engaged,  I  must  le* 
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^neftt  yofu  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  of 
that   good  which  is  synonymous  ^ith  de- 
sirableness, and  of  which  the  only  test  or 
proof  is  the  resulting  desire  itneli',  from  ab- 
solute physical  good  that  admtui  of  calcula- 
tion, or  nom  that  moral  good  whidi  con- 
science at  once  measures   and   approves. 
That  which  we  desire  must,  mdeed,  always 
be  desirable ;  for  this  is  onl^  to  state,  in  other 
words,  the  fiut  of  our  desire.     Bu^  though 
we  desire  what  seems  to  us  for  our  advan- 
tage,  on  account  of  this  advantage,  it  does 
aot  therefore  follow  that  we  desire  only  what 
seems  to  us  advantageous;  and  that  what 
is  desirable  must  therefore  imply,  in  the  very 
moment  of  the  incipient  desire,  some  view 
of  personal  good.    It  implies,  indeed,  that 
satisfaction  will  be  Mi  in  the  attainment  of 
our  desire,  and  uneasiness  in  the  fiulure  of 
it ;  but  the  sadsloction  is  the  result  of  the 
attfunment,  not  the  motive  to  the  desire  it- 
self, at  the  moment  when  the  desire  arose ; 
as  the  uneasiness  is  the  result  of  the  failure, 
not  a  feeling   preceding   the    desire,  and 
prompting  it.     The  desire,  in  short,  must 
nave  existed  primarily,  before '  satisfiiction 
could  have  been  fdt  in  the  attoinment  of  its 
object,  or  regret  when  the  olgect  was  not  at- 
tained.    To  sav  that  we  can  desire  only 
what  is  desirable,  is  then  to  say  nothing  in 
support  of  the  theory,  which  would  make 
our  advantage  the  only  motive  of  our  desires ; 
unless  it  could  be  shown  by  some  other  ar- 
gument, founded  on  actual  observation  or 
analysis,  that  the  feeiii^  of  our  advantage, 
in  some  respects,  precedes  uniformly  all  our 
desires,  so  as  to  be,  in  truth,  that  wfaidi  con- 
stitutes, in  every  case,  the  immediate  and 
simple  desirableness.     If,  on  the  contranr, 
it  appear  that  we  desire  many  things  which, 
though  they  may  contribute  diredi^  or  indi- 
rectly to  our  advantage,  are  yet  desired  by  us 
immediately,  and  wiUiout  any  vic%  to  this 
advantage,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  de- 
sire arose,  the  argument,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  the  dttire  itself,  must  be  absolutely  nuga^ 
tory.    It  either  says  nothing  whate\'er,  or  bv 
confoundingthe  immediate  desirableness  with 
our  own  personal  gain,  it  begs  or  it  assumes 
the  very  point  in  question. 

Dearableness,  then,  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  consideration  of  any  other  species 
of  good,  it  is  the  rekdon  of  certain  otjects  to 
certain  emotions,  and  nothing  more;  the  ten- 
dency of  certain  oljects,  as  contemplated  by 
us  to  be  fdlowed  by  that  particular  feeling 
which  we  term  desire. 

I  hove  said,  that,  wi  r  the  feelmg  of  de- 
sire as  the  mere  emotion  thus  produced  by 
certain  objects,  you  must  all  be  sufiidentiy 
acquainted.  It  is  a  feeling  which  is,  of 
course,  in  some  degree  complex,  as  implying 
always,  together  with  the  vivid  feeling  that 
arises  on  Uie  prospect  of  good,  the  concep- 


tion of  the oliject  which  seems  desirable;  but 
the  vivid  feeling  combined  with  this  concept 
tion,  seems  to  me  of  a  peculiar  kind,  or  at 
least  to  be  something  more  than  can  be  re- 
duced to  any  of  those  elementary  feelings 
which  have  been  considered  b^  us.  It  is  not 
mere  approbation  or  love  or  an  olject,  as 
ca]pable  of  aflbrding  us  a  certain  amount  of 
enjoyment,  but  that  which  results  from  sudi 
love,  as  its  efiect  It  is  not  the  mere  regret 
that  is  felt  on  the  absence  of  a  beloved  ob- 
ject, but  a  prospective  feelings  which  may  or 
mav  not  attend  that  retrospective  regret, 
and  which,  ior  from  bebig  painfully  depress- 
ing, like  regret,  is,  at  least  in  many  of  its 
forms,  one  of  the  most  delightful  eseite- 
ments  of  whidi  our  mind  is  susceptible,  the 
embellisher  of  existence,  and  the  creator  of 
the  greater  portion  of  that  hi^piness  which 
it  seems  at  the  time  only  to  present  to  our 
distant  gaze.  Love  of  an  object,  r^fpret  at 
the  obseiaee  of  that  olgect,  these  feelings  we 
may  diaoover  by  analysis :  but  discovering 
these,  we  discover  rather  what  gives  birth  to 
our  wishes  than  what  constitutes  them ;  the 
sunbeams  and  the  kindling  incense  from 
which  the  phoenuc  arises,  rather  than  the 
vigorous  bird  itself,  immortal  in  the  very 
dunges  of  its  seemii^  mortality. 

To  enumerate  die  otjects  of  our  dedra 
and  fear,  would  be  to  enumerate  almost 
eve^  olject  which  ensts  arround  us  on  our 
earth,  and  almost  eveiy  relation  of  these  ob- 
jects, without  taking  into  account  the  variety 
of  wishes  more  fimtastic,  which  our  wild 
imagination  is  capable  of  forming.  A  com- 
plete enumeration  of  all  die  possibilities  of 
human  wishes,  is  almost  as  littie  to  be  ex- 
pected as  a  complete  gratification  of  all  the 
wishes  of  man,  whose  desires  are  as  unlimit- 
ed as  his  power  is  bounded.  The  most  un- 
portant,  however,  may  be  considered  as  com- 
prehended in  the  followinpf  series:  Firsts 
our  desire  of  continued  existence,  without 
any  immediate  regard  to  the  pleasure  whidi 
it  may  yield ;  secondlv,  our  desire  of  plea- 
sure, considered  directly  as  mere  pleasure ; 
thirdly,  our  desire  of  action ;  fourthlv,  our 
deshre  of  sodety ;  fifthly,  our  desire  of  know- 
led^;  sixthly,  our  desire  of  power,  direct, 
as  m  amlntion,  or  indirect,  as  in  avarice ;  se- 
venthly, our  desire  of  the  afiection  or  esteem 
of  those  around  us ;  ei^tiily,  our  desire  of 
glory ;  ninthly,  our  desire  of  the  happiness 
of  others ;  and,  tenthly,  our  desire  of  the 
unhappiness  of  those  whom  we  hate.  On 
these  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  few  brief 
remarks,  in  uie  order  in  whidi  I  have  now 
stated  them. 

I  must  observe,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
that  each  of  these  desires  may  exist  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  acoordiiw  to  the  degree  of  pro  • 
bability  of  the  attainment  of  its  ohgect. 
When  there  is  litde  if  any  probability,  it  con* 
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•tttotes  what  is  tenned  a  mere  wish ;  when 
the  probability  is  stronger,  it  becomes  what 
is  called  hope ;  with  still  greater  probability* 
expectation;  and,  with  a  probability  that 
approadies  certainty,  confidence.  This  va- 
riation of  the  form  of  the  desire,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  probability,  is  of  course  not 
confined  to  any  particular  desire,  but  may 
run  through  aU  the  desires  which  I  have 
enumerated,  and  every  other  desire  of  which 
the  mind  is  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  cap- 
able. 

Hope,  therefore,  important  as  it  is  to  our 
happiness,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct emotion,  but  merely  as  one  of  the  forms 
m  which  all  our  desires  are  canable  of  exist- 
ing. It  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  this  ac- 
count, however,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  truly  precious,  since  it  thus  confers  on  | 
us,  not  one  deUght  only,  but  every  thing,  or  | 
abmost  every  thing  which  it  is  in  our  power 
even  to  wish.  What  hour  of  our  waking  ex- 
iatenoe  b  there  to  which  it  has  not  given 
happiness  or  consolation  ? 

1  need  not  s^eak  of  the  credulous  alacrity 
of  our  wishes,  in  our  early  years,  when  we 
had  only  trifles  indeed  to  desire,  but  trifles 
which  were  as  important  to  us  as  the  more 
splendid  baidiles  that  were  probably  to  occu- 
py, with  a  change  of  follies,  our  maturer  am- 
iNtion.  '*  Gay  hope  is  theirs,**  is  one  of  the 
expressions,  in  reference  to  the  happiness  of 
boyhood,  in  Gmy*B  well4uiown  Ode ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  even  at  that 
period,  when  we  do  not  look  veipr  &r  for- 
ward, still  a  great  part  of  the  happmess  that 
is  lelt,  even  when  there  is  so  much  boister- 
ous merriment  of  the  present,  is  derived 
from  a  prospect  of  that  little  futurity  which 
is  never  wholly  absent  from  the  view, — a  fii- 
turity  which  may  not,  in  this  case,  extend 
beyond  the  happy  period  of  the  next  holi- 
days, but  which  is  still  a  field  of  hope,  as 
much  as  that  ampler  field  which  is  ever 
opening  wider  and  wider  on  the  gaze  of  man- 
hood. In  opening,  indeed,  thus  wider  and 
wider,  it  extends  itself  oiUv  to  extend  the 
empire  of  our  wishes.  There  is,  then,  no 
happiness  which  hope  cannot  promise,  no 
difficulty  which  it  cannot  surmount,  no  grief 
which  it  cannot  mitigate.  It  is  the  wodth 
of  the  indigent,  the  health  of  the  sick,  the 
freedom  oi  the  captive.  There  are  thoughts 
of  future  ease,  which  play  with  a  delightful 
illusion  around  the  heart  of  him  who  has 
been  bom  in  poverty,  bred  in  poverty ;  who, 
since  the  very  hour  when  his  arms  were  first 
evpMe  of  as  much  labour  as  could  earn  one 
morsel  of  his  scanty  meal,  has  spent  his  life, 
not  in  labour  merely,  but  in  unremitting  f». 
tiffue ;  to  whom,  since  that  very  hour,  a  day 
of  ease  has  been  as  much  unknown  as  a  day 
of  empire,  with  the  exception  of  that  single 
day,  which,  in  ite  weekly  return,  is  a  season 
of  comfort  at  onco  to  the  body  and  to  the 


mind ;  giving  rest  to  him  who  has  no  odicr 
rest,  and  revealing  to  him,  at  the  same  dsw. 
that  future  world  which  is  the  worid  of  those 
who  have  toiled  on  earth,  at  least  ss  mud) 
as  the  worid  of  those  who  have  subsisteribj 
the  toils  of  others.  On  the  bed  of  ridmess, 
how  ready  is  the  victim  of  disease  to  fonn 
those  flattering  presages  which  others  eumot 
form  ;  to  see,  in  the  tranquil  looks  of  thoM 
who  assume  a  serenity  which  they  do  not 
feel,  a  confident  expectation  of  recovtiy, 
which  has  long  in  their  hearts  given  jAaet  to 
despeSr ;  and  to  form  phma  of  manj  (utore 
years,  perhaps  m  that  vety  hour  which  is  to 
be  the  last  hour  of  earthly  existence.  If  we 
could  see  all  those  wild  visions  of  future  de^ 
liveranoe,  which  rise,  not  to  the  drevu 
merely,  but  to  the  waking  thoqght  of  die 
galley-slave  who  has  been  condemned  to  tbe 
oar  for  life,  we  should  see,  hideed,  vbst 
might  seem  madness  to  every  heart  but  his, 
to  which  these  visions  are  in  some  mcssure 
Uke  the  momentary  possession  of  the  ^^^^^ 
of  which  he  is  for  ever  to  be  deprived;  m 
m  this  very  madness  of  credulous  cqiecti- 
tion,  so  admirably  ad^ited  to  a  misery  thtf 
admits  of  no  earthly  expectation  which  rn- 
son  can  justify,  we  should  see  at  once  oe 
omnipotence  of  the  principle  of  hope,  Md 
the  benevolence  of  him  who  has  fixed  dat 
principle  in  our  minds,  to  be  the  oonuot 
even  of  despair  itself  or  at  least  of  misenea 
in  which  all  but  the  miserable  theaueivtf 
would  despair. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  hope  thiougnal 
the  years  of  our  existence.  As  soon  as  we 
have  learned  what  is  agreeable,  it  delights  o 
with  the  prospect  of  attaining  it ;  as  soon  k 
we  have  lost  it,  it  delights  us  with  the  pro- 
spect of  ito  return.  It  is  our  flatterer  and  com- 
forter in  boyhood  $  it  is  our  flatterer  and  cooi- 
forter  in  years  which  need  still  more  to  be  mt- 

tered  ani  comforted.    What  it  promiMs*  in- 
deed, is  diffierent  in  these  different  ye>n;  wt 
the  Idndness  and  irresistible  petsussioo  witA 
which  it  makes  the  promise  are  still  the  same; 
and  while  we  laugn  in  advanced  age  at  |^ 
easy  confidence  of  our  youth,  in  wisbee  whteH 
seem  incqiable  of  deceiving  us  nov,  we  tf* 
still,  as  to  other  objecU  of  desire,  the  itio» 
credulous,  confiding  beings,  whom  it  ^ 
then  so  easy  to  make  happy.    Norisitow7 
over  terrestrial  things  that  it  diflbses  its  de- 
lightful radiance,    llie  power  which  stteo^ 
us  with  consolation,  ana  with  more  than  coo- 
solation,  through  the  anxieties  and  labouiB  oi 
our  life,  does  not  desert  us  at  tbe  c^^i^ 
that  life  which  it  has  blessed  or  ^^^^^ 
It  is  present  with  us  in  our  last  wfsfoff^ 
We  look  to  scenes  which  are  op^'"'^^^ 
above,  and  we  look  to  those  anmnd  ub»  w*"* 
an  expectation  still  stronger  than  the  >^^ 
est  hope,  that,  in  the  workl  which  we  ^^ 
about  to  enter,  we  shall -not  have  QP*?'^ 
roembrances  of  what  we  loved  and  rcvW" 
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OD  earth,  but  that  the  firiendshijps  from  which 
it  is  so  painiiil  to  per^  even,  m  parting  to 
heaven,  will  be  restored  to  us  there,  to 
unite  us  again  in  afibetion  more  ardent,  be> 
cause  unmingled  with  the  anxieties  of  other 
cares,  and  in  still  purer  adoration  of  that 
great  being,  vvhoae  perfections,  as  fiir  as 
they  were  then  dimly  seen  bj  us,  it  was  our 
delight  to  contemplate  together  on  earth, 
when  it  was  only  on  earth  that  we  could 
trace  them,  but  on  that  earth  which  seemed 
holier,  and  lovelier,  and  more  divine,  when 
thus  joined  in  our  thought  with  the  ezceU 
lence  that  made  it. 

Hope,  then,  which  is  thus  universal  in  its 
promises,  and  unceasing  in  the  •  influence 
which  it  exercises,  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  one  emoti<m  merely,  but  as  all  our  desires, 
however  various  their  objects  may  be.  We 
wish,  we  hope,  we  eipect,  we  confide ;  or, 
if  there  were  other  words  which  could  ex- 
press  different  degrees  of  the  probability  of 
our  attainment  of  what  we  desire,  we  might 
employ  them  with  propriety;  since  every 
additional  degree  of  probability,  or  even  any 
greater  vividness  of  interest  m  the  object  it- 
self, varies  in  some  measure  the  nature  of 
the  desire  which  we  feel.  It  is  enough  for 
you,  however,  to  understand,  with  respect 
to  tiieae  words  which  express  the  more  re- 
markable shades  of  difference,  that  to  wish, 
to  hope,  to  expect,  to  trust,  though  expres- 
sive  of  feelings  that  must  always  be  differ- 
ent, whether  the  objects  of  these  feelings  be 
different  or  the  same,  ^et  do  not  form  ckuses 
of  feelings  essentiaUy  distinct  from  our  general 
emotions  of  desire,  but  are  merely  those  emo- 
tions themselves,  in  all  their  variety,  accord- 
ing as  we  conceive  that  there  is  more  or  less 
likelihood  of  our  obtaining  the  particular  ob- 
jects which  we  are  desirous  of  obtainmg.  In 
a  competition  of  any  kind,  in  which  there 
are  many  candidates,  there  is  perhaps  some 
one  candidate  who  is  aware  that  he  has  very 
little  interest,  and  who  has,  therefore,  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  mere  wish  of  success.  He 
canvasses  the  electors,  and  he  finds,  to  his 
surprise  perhaps,  that  many  votes  are  given 
to  him.  He  no  longer  wishes  merely,  he 
hopes ;  snd,  with  every  new  vote  that  is 
promised,  his  hope  grows  more  vivid.  A 
very  few  votes  additional  invert  the  hope 
into  expectation ;  and  when  a  decided  ma- 
jority is  engaged  to  him  by  promise,  even  ex- 
pectation is  too  weak  a  word  to  express  the 
emotion  which  he  feels ;  it  is  trust,  confix 
dence,  relianoe,  or  whatever  other  word  we 
may  choose  to  express  that  modification  of 
desire  which  is  not  the  joy  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty, like  the  actual  attainment  of  an  agree- 
able object,  and  yet  scarcely  can  be  said  to 
differ  from  certainty.  In  tins  series  of  emo- 
tions, nothing  has  occurred  to  modify  them 
but  a  mere  increase  of  probability  in  the  suc- 
cessive stages ;  and  the  same  scale  of  pro- 


babilities, which  admits  of  being  thus  aocu  ■ 
rately  measured  in  an  election  that  is  num- 
bered b^  votes,  exists  truly,  though  perhaps 
less  distmctiy,  in  every  other  case  of  desire 
in  whidi  we  rise  from  a  mere  wish  to  the 
most  undoubting  confidence. 

You  will  understand,  then,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  fiuther  ilhutration,  that  hope 
and  the  various  forms  of  our  wishes  and  re- 
liances, more  or  less  vivid,  are  not  a  separate 
class  of  emotions,  but  are  only  names  of  all 
our  desires,  that  vary  according  to  the  pro- 
spect of  attainment  which  their  objects  seem 
to  us  to  present.  We  may^  wish,  hope,  ex- 
pect, or  trust  in  our  attainment  of  some 
ratde  in  childhood,  as  we  wish,  hope,  eq>ect, 
or  trust  that  we  are  to  attain  the  scaif,  or 
garter,  or  gold,  which  is  the  amusement  of 
our  riper  age.  Even  when  we  think  of  the 
noblest  objects  that  can  fill  our  mere  earthly 
desires,  of  the  happiness  of  nations,  or  of 
the  whole  animated  worid,  when  the  patriot 
rises  to  shake  some  ferocious  invader  from 
that  throne,  to  whj^h  he  had  risen  by  tnmpl- 
mg  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  rush- 
ed bol<Uy  but  unsuccessfully  forward  in  the 
same  heroic  spirit  of  national  freedom  anj 
ddivenuice,  or  when  the  philosopher  looks, 
through  many  ages  of  futurity,  to  the  years 
which,  as  he  trusts,  are  to  perfect  the  great 
plans  of  heaven,  in  the  diffusion  of  h^>pine8s 
and  virtue  to  mankind,  he  wishes,  hopes,  ex- 
pects, confides,  as  the  triflers  around  him  are 
wishing  and  confiding;  tiie  only  difference 
is,  that  the  very  wishes  of  the  patriot  and  of 
the  general  philanthropist,  are  wishes  which, 
though  they  should  never  be  realized,  it  is 
dignity  to  feel  even  as  wishes ;  and,  that  the 
vain  and  sensual  objects  which  occupy  the 
whole  heart  of  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  are 
objects  which  it  is  disgraceful  to  desire  with 
passion,  and  still  greater  disgrace,  and  still 
greater  misery,  even  for  those  who  have  been 
capable  of  thus  passionately  desiring  them,  to 
obtain. 

There  is  one  other  preliminary  remark 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  before 
entering  on  the  consideration  of  our  separate 
desires.  In  the  arrangement  of  our  emo- 
tions, you  must  have  observed  that  no  pecu- 
liar place  has  been  set  apart  by  me  for  the 
passions;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  our 
passions  are  truly  no  separate  class,  but 
merely  a  name  for  our  desires,  when  very 
vivid,  or  very  permanent.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  in  woids  at  what  degree  of  vividness 
or  permanence  we  cease  to  speak  of  a  desire, 
and  term  it  a  passion.  This,  it  is  probable, 
tibat  difierent  individuals  would  do  very  va- 
riously ;  but  all,  unquestionably,  would  use 
these  different  terms,  when  there  is  any  very 
remarki^le  difference  in  these  respects.  A 
slight  desire  of  higher  station,  which  comes 
upon  us  at  intervals,  and  is  soon  forgotten  in 
the  cares  or  in  the  delightful  occupations  of 
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domcstae  life,  no  one  would  think  of  ealling 
n  pMfion  more  than  the  individual  himself; 
who  toniles,  perhaps,  sometimes  at  his  own 
little  dreams  of  ambitioD,  as  if  they  were  the 
idle  musings  of  another  mind,  and,  on  awak- 
ii^  looks  at  the  tranquiUity  and  happiness 
around  him  with  a  sort  of  gladness  that  his 
dream  was  only  a  dream.  It  is  when  the 
wish  of  woridhr  power  and  splendour  is  not 
the  emotion  of  a  single  minute,  hut  the  ex- 
duahre  or  almost  ezausive  wish  of  the  heart, 
when  it  allows  other  desires  oceasionaUY  to 
intervene,  but  recurs  still  vridi  additional 
foroe,  as  if  to  occupy  again  what  is  its  own 
possession,  and  to  feed  on  new  wishes  of  ad- 
vancement, or  new  projects  of  obtaining 
what  it  wished  before ;  it  is  then  when  the 
denie  is  vivid  and  permanent  that  we  term 
It  a  passion,  and  look  perhaps  with  pity  on 
Um  who  is  its  victim. 

After  these  remarks,  which,  T  flatter  my- 
self,  have  pointed  out  to  you  some  distinctions 
which  it  may  be  of  importance  for  us  to  re- 
member in  our  subsequent  discussions,  I 
poceed  to  the  consideration  of  our  desires 
m  die  order  stated  b^  me. 

The  first  of  these  is  our  desire  of  our  own 
contmued  existenee.  Strong  and  permanent 
as  our  wishes  of  delight  ma^  be,  it  is  not 
happmess  only  which  we  desire,  nor  misery 
only  which  we  dread ;  we  have  a  wish  to  ex- 
ist, even  without  regard  at  the  moment  of 
the  widi  to  the  happiness  which  mi^t  seem 
all  that  could  render  existence  valuable;  and 
annihilation  itself  which  implies  the  impossi- 
bility of  uneasmess  of  any  kind,  is  to  our  con- 
ception almost  like  a  species  of  misery.  Nor 
is  it  onlv  ^en  life  presents  to  us  the  appear- 
ance or  lUeasure,  wherever  we  kx>k,  and 
when  our  heart  has  an  alacrity  of  enjoymg  it, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  that  the  desire  of 
a  continuation  of  Uiis  earthly  existence  re- 
mains. It  remuns,  and,  in  many  instances, 
is  perhaps  still  stronger  in  those  years  when 
death  might  seem  to  aflbrd  only  the  prospect 
of  aready  passage  to  a  better  worid. 

Da  fMdum  Ttte,  muUotda,  Jupiter,  annai ; 
Hoe  reoto  Tulta,  toluin  hoe  etpUbdus  optu.* 

"  O,  my  coevals  !**  says  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoudits,  at  a  time  when  he  was  him- 
sdf  advancedin  age, 

O,  myoocvakl  naamotiolycmwAw» 
IHwrhumaa  niim,  tottarlng  oTer  the  gruTe! 
Shidl  we,  ihaU  agwl  nMarilke  aged  tneu 
Strike  deeper  our  Tile  root,  wd  doNr  dlntf, 
StiU  more  eoemoQi'd  of  thb  wretched  loU  Tf 

To  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
the  increased  love  of  life  that  is  so  frequent- 
ly observed  in  old  ape,  when  the  means  of 
eigoyment  sre  diminished,  we  must  remem- 
ber, that,  by  the  influence  of  the  suggesting 


«  fuTOuI,  SeL  X.  ▼.  188, 119. 
t  Night  It.  tTioB— 113. 


principle,  life,  as  a  mere  object  of  cone^tioB 
to  the  old,  retains  still  mai^  chaims  wfaidi  is 
reality  it  does  not  poeaesa.  Hie  life,  oi 
vHuch  they  think,  is  the  life  of  which  tJMj 
have  often  thouffht ;  and  that  life  wast  file 
full  of  hopes  and  enjoymenta.  Hieieeliiigi, 
thercfere,  whidi  vrere  before  assodated  witk 
the  notion  of  the  hMs  of  life,  are  those  wUdi 
still  occur,  on  the  contemplation  of  iu  ^ 
siUe  loss,  with  the  addition  of  those  eajof- 
ments  which  a  long  series  of  years  must  bsie 
added  to  the  complex  oonoeption,  and  thi 
loss  of  which,  as  one  great  whole*  seems  to 
be  involved  in  the  very  notion  of  the  kw  of 
that  life  of  which  the  enjoyments  fioniwd  i 
part  It*|ptt8t  be  remembered,  too,  that  if 
life  be  regarded  as  in  any  degree  a  Ueaini:, 
the  mere  circumstance  of  the  increased  pro- 
babilit]r  of  its  speedy  termination  must  coo- 
fer  on  it  no  sli^t  accession  of  interest  Tim 
'n  only  one  of  many  instances  of  the  opcn- 
tion  of  a  very  general  principle  of  our  nataie: 
the  likelihood  of  loss  being  itself  ahnost  ■ 
species  of  endearment,  or  at  least  produdi^, 
in  every  case,  a  tenderness  that  is  soon  dif- 
fused over  the  object  which  we  contemplate, 
that  seems  thus  to  be  more  lovely  in  itsdC 
merely  because,  from  its  precaiiousneB,  we 
love  it  more. 

Absurd,  hovrever,  as  the  desire  may  tern 
in  such  cases,  it  is,  as  a  general  feeling  of 
our  nature,  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  kind- 
ness of  that  being  who,  in  giving  to  mia 
duties  which  he  has  to  continue  for  imnT 
years  to  discharge  in  a  world  whic^  is  prept- 
ratory  to  the  nobler  worid  that  is  aftemrds 
to  receive  him,  has  not  left  him  to  feel  the 

{>lace  in  which  he  is  to  perform  the  duties  sl- 
otted to  him,  as  a  place  of  barren  and  dnuj 
exile.  He  has  given  us  passkms  which 
throw  a  sort  of  enchantment  on  every  tfaov 
which  can  reflect  them  to  our  heart,  « hicfa 
add  to  the  delight  that  is  felt  l^  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  duties, — a  delight  that 
arises  from  the  scene  itself  on  wfaidi  my 
are  exercised,  from  the  society  of  those  wlw 
inhabit  it  with  us,  from  the  oflices  which 
we  have  performed  and  continue  to  per- 
form. 

While  these  earthly  mitigations  of  our  tem- 
porary odle,  if  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  ei- 
Ue  in  relation  to  ii  world  which  we  haTenot 
yet  reached,  are  thus  bounteously  grmted  to 
us,  there  may  indeed  be  a  fear  of  dem, 
more  than  is  perhaps  necessary  for  ^^ 
nevolent  purpose,  in  the  breasts  of  those  whc 
are  too  abject  in  their  sensual  and  sordid  wtslt- 
es  to  think  of  heaven,  or  too  consdons  of 
guilt  to  thmk  of  it  with  tnmquillity.  B»' 
to  minds  of  nobler  hopes,  which,  even  m  tov- 
tng  life  and  all  which  life  presents,  have  not 
forgotten  how  small  a  part  it  is  of  that  ^ 
istence  which  it  only  opens  to  them,  wok 
objects  are  presented ;  I  will  not  say,  to  le- 
concilc  them  merely  to  the  simple  tiaitfrtioo 
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m  whidi  death  oontiBts,  but  to  make  this 
very  transition  a  change  which,  but  for  the 
tears  of  other  eyes  and  the  griefs  of  other 
hearts,  they  may  smile  tranquilly,  or  almost 
exuk  to  see  approaching !  There  are  minds, 
indeed,  which  may  tru^  exult  at  this  parting 
moment,  which  can  look  back  on  the  con- 
flicts of  this  &ding  scene,  like  the  victor  of 
some  well-fouight  field,  who  closes  his  eye  in 
the  hour  of  some  triumph,  that  has  been  the 
triumph  of  freedom  more  than  of  war,  amid 
the  blessings  of  nations ;  and  who,  in  the 
very  onuses  and  blessings  that  ace  the  last 
sounds  of  life  to  his  ear,  hears  rather  the 
happiness  which  he  has  produced,  than  the 
glory  which  he  has  won. 

Death  is  Tietory ; 
It  fafaMli  In  chaim  the  nging  ills  of  llfei 
Lust  Slid  AmbitioD,  Wrath  and  Ararios. 
I>raaB<!d  "^  ^^  chariot-wheel,  applaud  his 
ThjK  His  oorrosive,  cocs  Importimate, 
Are  HOC  Imniortal  too,  O  DeathI  kthlne. 
And  feel  we,  then,  but  dread  ftom  thought  of  thee?* 
Death,  the  great  Counsdlor,  who ' — ' — 


With  erery  nobler  thotight  and  fUier  deed  I 
Deftth,  the  dellTerer,  who  rescues  man  I 
Death,  ttie  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  erowss  If 

How  adminble  is  that  goodness  which  knows 
so  well  how  to  adapt  to  each  other  feelings 
that  are  opposite,  which  gives  to  man  a  love 
of  life  enough  to  reconcile  him,  without  an 
efibrt,  to  the  earth  which  is  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  exertions ;  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  those  purer  and  more  glorious 
wishes  which  make  him  ready  to  part  with 
the  very  life  which  he  loved. 


LECTURE  LXVI. 

111.  PaOSPBGTIVE  EMOnONS 1.  0ONSU>EaA- 

TiON  or  THE  Dsanui  or  oONnNDso  exjs- 

TENCB,  CONCLUDEll. — 2.  JDS8UIE  Or  PLEA- 

SURE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  began 
the  consideration  of  that  order  of  our  emo- 
tions which,  from  their  relation  to  objects  as 
future,  I  distinguished  from  our  immediate 
wd  retrospective  emotions,  by  the  name  of 
prospective, — an  order  which  comprehends 
our  desires  and  fears,  the  most  important  of 
sU  the  affections  of  our  mind,  as  the  imme- 
diate directors  of  our  conduct,  which  our 
other  mental  affections,  of  whatever  species, 
bfloence  only  indirectly  through  the  medium 
of  our  wishes. 

With  respect  to  this  order  in  general, 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  how  the  same 
oljects,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  may,  m 


•  And  feel  I,  Death  I  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee? 

-in  the  or' ^-' 

t  VouDi 
ill-^li? 


-in  the  originaL 
tVoupg?  Night  Thoughts,  Night  ill.  v.  495^500, 


different  circumstances  of  our  relation  to 
these  olnects,  as  present  or  absent,  give  rise 
both  to  hope  and  to  fear ;  and  how  difierrnt 
the  feelixM^  of  the  mere  desirableness  of  an 
object,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  rela- 
tion of  certain  objects  perceived  or  conceived 
as  antecedents  to  our  desires  as  consequents, 
is  from  the  feeling  of  the  greater  amount  of 
personal  advantage,  or  of  the  moral  propriety 
of  certain  actions ;  both,  which  considerations, 
indeed,  may  produce  the  tendency  to  desire, 
in  some  cases,  but  do  not  necessarily  consti- 
tute it  in  all;  the  clearest  perception  of 
jireater  advantage  from  certain  actions  which 
It  would  be  worldly  prudence  to  prefer,  and 
of  moial  proimety  in  certain  actions  which 
it  would  be  virtue  to  prefer,  being  oftra  in- 
sufficient to  overcome  other  circumstances  of 
momentary  attraction,  which  thus  obtain  our 
momentarv  preference,  even  though  felt  to 
be  in  absolute  opposition  to  our  good  upon 
the  whole,  and  to  that  virtue,  which  is  itself, 
indeed,  a  part,  and  the  moat  important  iwrt 
of  this  general  ^ood. 

Since  the  objects  of  desire,  which  are  so 
various  to  different  persons,  that  perhaps  no 
two  objects  are  regarded  with  the  same  in- 
terest and  choice  by  any  two  individuals,  are 
not  limited  even  to  the  infinity  of  eadsting 
things,  but  comprehend  whatever  the  wildest 
imagination  can  conceive,  I  stated  to  you  the 
impossibility  of  any  exact  enumeration  of 
these  olnects,  such  as  might  enable  us  to  treat 
compendiously  of  the  whole  boundless  va- 
riety of  human  wishes.  All  which  I  could 
venture  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  class  the 
principal  objects  that  seem  in  their  nature  to 
in/olve  that  species  of  attraction  which,  as 
immediately  antecedent  to  all  our  wishes,  I 
have  termed  desirableness ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  most  important  of  those  objects  whidi 
cannot,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  our 
nature,  be  contemphited  by  us  without  ex- 
citing the  emotion  of  desire.  Of  these  I  en- 
iimerated  the  following : — Our  desire  of  the 
mere  continuation  of  our  being ;  our  desire 
of  pleasure ;  our  desire  of  action ;  our  desire 
of  society;  our  desire  of  knowledge;  our  de- 
sire of  power,  whether  of  direct  power,  as  in 
what  is  commonly  termed  ambition,  or  of  in* 
direct  power,  as  m  avarice ;  our  desire  of  the 
affection  or  esteem  of  those  around  us  ;  our 
desire  of  glory ;  our  desire  of  the  happiness 
of  others ;  our  desire  of  the  unhappiness  of 
those  whom  we  hate. 

All  these  desires,  however,  I  stated,  maj 
exist  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  dif« 
ferent  degrees  of  probability  of  attainment ; 
a  simple  wish,  hope,  expectation,  confidence,, 
being  the  moat  remaricable  gradations  in  the 
scale ;  though  there  are  various  intervenmg 
shades  of  d^erence,  to  which  no  name  ia 
given.  They  are  not  species  of  desires  es» 
sentially  distinct,  but  modes  of  all  our  de- 
sires- 
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Our  wiihety  wh«n  they  odst  widi  little 
foroe  and  penneneiioe,  are  termed  simplv  de- 
sires ;  wlieQ  they  rise  more  Tividly,  and  oe- 
cnpy  the  mind  more  ezdushrely,  they  are 
termed  passions.  The  YiTidness,  and  per- 
manenoe,  therefore,  ace  the  only  drcumstsn- 
oes  whidi  distinguish  ovr  passions ;  not  any 
essential  differenoe  in  the  particular  nature 
of  the  desires  themselves.  The  sH^test 
wish,  which  we  scarc^y  feel  as  a  vcxy  vivid 
emotion,  becomes  a  passion  when  it  affects 
us  strongly  and  lastingly.  The  most  ardent 
passion,  vniidi  may  have  occupied  our  whole 
soul  for  half  our  life,  if  it  were  to  rise  only 
slightly  and  feintly,  would  be  termed  a  mere 


After  these  general  preliminary  distinc- 
tioos,  I  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  our 
particular  desires ;  and,  in  iot  kst  Lecture, 
offered  some  lenuuks  on  the  nist  of  these,  in 
my  order  of  enumeration.  Of  the  great&ct 
of  that  desire  of  life  which  you  must  see 
operating  universally  around  you,  you  could 
not  need  to  be  informed ;  and  my  observa- 
tions, therefore,  were  duefly  illustrative  of 
that  beantifol  adaptation  of  our  nature  to  the 
scene  on  which  we  have  to  dischaige  the  va- 
rious duties  of  men,  that  is  effected  by  this 
principle  of  our  constitution,— a  principle 
which  renders  the  scene  of  those  duties  itself 
delightful,  as  the  scene  of  our  continued  be- 
ktfy— of  that  life  which  we  love  in  itself,  and 
whidi  is  associated,  in  our  conception,  with 
the  soene  on  which  every  moment  of  our  life 
has  passed. 

Instead,  therefore^  of  viewing,  in  our  love 
of  life,  a  principle  disgraceful  to  our  nature, 
we  may  see  in  it  fer  more  truly  a  principle 
which  does  honour  to  our  nature,  because  it 
answers  admirable  purposes  in  our  moral 
constitution.  What  happiness  would  it  be 
to  those  who  were  to  be  confined  in  the  most, 
gloomy  prison  for  a  series  of  years,  if,  during 
all  this  long  period  of  confinement,  the  very 
prison  itself  were  to  seem  .to  them  a  delight- 
ful habitation,  and  when  the  hour  of  deliver, 
ance  came,  we  had  only  to  open  the  gate  and 
lead  the  prisoner  forth  to  sunshine  and  the 
balmy  breeze,  which  were  not  to  be  the  less 
delightful,  then,  on  account  of  the  captivity 
in  which  his  former  yesrs  were  spent !  I 
need  not  point  out  to  you  how  enctly  the 
case  now  imagined  corresponds  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, except  in  the  gloom  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  prisoner's  disnud  abode,  with  that 
which  truly  constitutes  our  situation  as  tem- 
porary inhabitants  of  this  delightful  earth. 

It  IS  not  the  mere  love  of  life  which  is  dis- 
graceful m  Itself;  but  the  cowardly  love  of  it, 
whidi  does  not  yield  to  nobler  desires.  Every 
wish  which  we  can  feel  for  oljects  that  are 
apt  to  affect  ourselves,  has  of  course  relation 
to  the  future,  and  therefore  to  some  protrac- 
tion of  our  existence,  the  wish  of  which  must 
consequently  be  involved  in  every  other  per- 


sonal wish,  the  most  honoanUe  whidi  the 
mind  can  form.  To  desire  the  continMtinB 
of  life,  is  to  fear  the  loss  of  it ;  and  to  far 
the  loss  of  it,  is  io  fear  every  thiogwludinB; 
bring  it  into  danger.  Even  the  bnve  nvn, 
then,  will  avoid  danger,  where  no  riit« 
would  lead  to  the  exposure ;  but  when  riitue 
requires  exposure,  he  will  aeanxly  fed  that  it 
is  peril  to  whidi  he  is  eipfigng  himsdi 
Gloiy,  the  good  of  mankind,  the  appmbstkn 
of  his  own  heart,  the  a^pEobatioo  of  Godf 
these  are  aU  which  the  Iwave  man  sees ;  and 
he  who,  seeing  these,  can  sacrifioe  dieni  to 
the  love  of  mere  animal  life,  is  indeed  un- 
worthy, I  will  not  say  of  vanquishing  in  a 
cause  which  it  is  noble  to  prevail,  but  even 
of  perishing  in  a  cause  in  which  it  is  noble  to 
pensh. 

The  next  denre  to  the  ocmsideiation  of 
which  I  proceed,  is  our  desire  of  pleasure ;  to 
which  the  fear  of  pain  may  be  regarded  as 
opposed.  Annihilation  indeed  seems  to  v 
an  evil,  inde^ndently  of  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  wmch  it  may  deprive  us,  or  fitwi 
which  .it  may  free  us.  We  love  the  mere 
continuance  of  our  beinff,  but  we  love  stiB 
more  our  well-being;  and  existence  is  valsi- 
ble  to  us  chiefly  as  that  which  can  be  render- 
ed happy.  He  who  formed  us  to  be  happy, 
of  course  formed  us  to  be  desirous  of  hapi»- 
ness.  The  desire,  indeed,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  almost  involved  in  die  very  notion  d 
happiness  itself,  which  could  aaiodj  « 
conceived  by  us  as  happiness,  if  it  were  not 
concdved  as  that  which  is  an  object  of  de- 
sire. 

I  may  say  of  the  love  of  pleasure  '^h*^ J 
have  said  of'^the  love  of  Kfe.  As  it  is  not  m 
love  or  preservation  of  life  which  is  unwortbj 
of  a  brave  and  honourable  man,  but  the  knre 
of  a  life  that  is  inconsistent  with  nobler  ob- 
jects of  desire ;  it  is,  in  like  manner,  not  the 
love  of  pleasure  which  is  unworthy  of  us,  for 
pleasure,  in  itself,  when  arising  firom  a  psw 
source,  is  truly  as  pure  as  the  source  uom 
which  it  flows ;  but  the  love  of  pleasure  that 
is  inconsistent  with  our  moral  €^**^^^ 
The  delight  which  virtue  gives,  snd  whjdi 
devotion  gives,  is  no  small  part  of  the  excel- 
lence even  of  qualities  so  noble  ss  devodon 
and  virtue.  We  love  men  more,  we  wre 
Gk)d  more,  because  it  is  impossible  for  as  to 
love  them  more  without  an  increase  of  our 
delight  In  this  sense,  indeed,  to  borrow  a 
beautiful  line,  which  expresses  mudi  in  a  very 
few  words, 

Pleasuze  b  nouglit  but  Yfrtvcn  Rsyer  name.* 

Even  of  pleasures  whidi  do  not  flow  ina"^ 
diately  from  virtue,  but  of  which  virtue  »  M 
from  forbidding  the  enjoyment,  how  many  <<* 


•  Vouiiu*i  Night  Thought*,  Night  viti  ▼  5"^ 
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there  which  nature  is  cootmiiaD^r  inviting  ub 
to  enjoj !  There  are  seasons,  in  which  we 
cajomot  move  a  single  step,  or  look  aioimd  us, 
or  inhale  a  single  breath  of  air,  without  some 
additional  happiness.  To  move  is  delightful, 
to  rest  is  deli^tfbL  It  seems  almost  as  if 
the  flame  sun,  which  is  everywhere  diffusing 
light,  were  diiBusing  everywhere  happiness ; 
and  not  to  be  happy,  and  not  to  love  the 
sources  of  happiness  around  us,  seem  to  us 
almost  like  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  these, 
and  a  sort  of  rebellion  against  that  benevo- 
lence which  so  manifestly  wills  our  enjoy- 
ment. The  words  with  which  Beattie  con- 
cludes one  of  the  most  beautiful  stanzas 
of  his  principal  poem,  express,  in  this  re- 
8pe<:t»  a  sentiment  with  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  not  to  sympathize. 

O  hem  omit  thou  nnoaiioe  the  bouadka  itore 
Of  AaitOM  which  Nature  to  her  Totair  yields ! 
~"~c  woodland,  the  leeoundiiie  dioie, 
r  groves,  and  garniture  of  Mids  t 


The  warhtlng  woodland,  the  reeoundiiig  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  Ml  * 
All  that  the  genial  rsy  of  momiiM  gilds. 
And  all  that  edioes  to  the  song  o?  even, 


All  that  the  mountain's  shetteHng  bosom  shields. 
And  all  the  dread  magnifiesneeoT  Heaven, 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  nnglven  ?• 

The  love  of  pleasure,  then,  is  hr  from  being 
unworthy  of  man,  since  all  which  we  admire 
in  the  universe,  aU  whidi  raises  us  to  admi- 
ration of  the  Author  of  the  universe,  is  ac- 
companied with  it  We  cannot  love  virtue 
without  loving  a  source  of  delight ;  we  can- 
not love  him,  who  has  made  us  capable  of 
loving  virtue,  without  a  delight  still  more  ar- 
dent. We  must  love  pleasure  if  we  love 
whatever  is  worthy  of  being  loved.  ^ 

But  the  pleasures  that  attend  virtue,  or 
which  virtue  approves,  are  not  the  only  plea- 
sures which  man  is  capable  oC  feeling.  He 
may  have  a  sort  of  dreadful  satisfiiction  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  most  malignant  desires, 
or  he  may  become  the  self-degraded  slave  of 
his  own  appetites.  There  are  sensual  giati- 
ficatioDS,  of  which,  though  virtue  mav  not 
forbid  the  temperate  use,  she  forbids  the  in- 
tempente  excess ;  not  because  they  are  plea- 
sures, but  because  they  render  us  incapable 
of  discharging  duties  which  we  have  to  per- 
form ;  or,  which  is  a  still  greater  evil,  deprive 
us  even  of  the  very  wish  of  dischaxging  our 
duties.  In  a  former  Lecture  I  endotvoured 
to  describe  to  vou  the  melancholy  progress 
of  a  mind  which  has  yielded  itself  g^caduaDy 
with  fewer  and  fewer  struj^es,  a  slave  to  the 
tyranny  of  sensual  passions, — of  passions 
which  stupify  still  more  than  they  enslave. 
It  is  this  stupefaction  of  better  powers  and 
feelings  which,  hr  more  th^n  the  loss  of 
mere  fortune  and  health,  is  the  most  pathe- 
tic or  the  most  dreadful  image  in  every  such 
description  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  disso- 
bte. 


•  MiBitrel,  book  i.  stanaa  ix. 


Your  friends  avoid  you.    Bmtisfaly  tnaslbfn'd. 
They  hardly  know  you ;  or,  if  one  remains 
To  wish  you  weO,  he  wishes  you  in  heaven. 
Despised,  unwept,  you  UU,  who  might  have  left 
A  aacred,  cherikh'd,  sadly  pleasing  name, 
A  name  sdll  to  be  uttei'd  with  asigh.t 


Even  if  nothing  more  than  mere  sensual 
pleasure  were  to  be  taken  into  account,  with- 
out comprehending,  in  our  estimate,  the  mi- 
series of  shame  and  remorse  and  ruined  for- 
tune, and  without  any  regard  to  those  sub* 
limer  delights,  which  the  sensual  lose,  and 
which  they  perfa^s  care  not  for  losias,  be- 
cause they  are  incapable  of  conceivii^  them ; 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  least 
important  part  of  happmess,  which  alone  they 
value,  they  are  inferior  to  those  who  enjoy  in- 
deed those  external  pleasures,  which  it  is  onlv 
gratitude  to  heaven  to  enjoy,  but  who  think 
of  their  senses  as  the  sources  of  instruction 
more  than  as  the  medium  of  indolent  luxury. 
We  are  not  to  consider,  in  our  estimate,  the 
momentary  enjoyments  only ;  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  sensual  pains,  as  well  as  the  sensual 
delights ;  the  languor,  the  satiety,  the  sick- 
ness, the  days  that  in  ill  health  hEuig  heavily 
without  amusement,  and  the  nights  without 
repose,  in  which  the  mind  that  has  no  con- 
solation within,  is  still  more  restless  than  the 
restless  body.  Yet  these  are  the  dis- 
quietudes, which,  if  combined  with  a  dull 
repetition  of  amusements  that  are  amuse- 
ments no  more,  of  splendour  that  ceases  to 
afford  pleasure,  because  it  is  a  splendour 
which  18  even  more  familiar  to  us  than  the 
want  of  it,  and  of  intercourse  with  smilm^ 
fiices  and  vacant  hearts,  which  agree  with 
our  own,  as  truly  in  the  listlessness  and  wea- 
riness that  are  felt  as  in  the  cheerfulness 
that  is  affected,  are  what,  if  we  have  unfor- 
tunately entered  on  such  a  life,  we  strangely 
term  a  life  of  gaiety. 

Whom  call  we  gay  7  That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay— The  lark  Is  gay. 
That  dries  his  foatbisi|,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  oloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day<«prfaig  overshoot  his  humble  nesL 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song. 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiky  of  thooe 
Whose  headaches  DaU  than  to  a  noon-day  bod  I^ 

The  innocent,  indeed,  are  the  gay;  and 
their  gaiety  is  not  sickness  and  vexation,  but 
happiness.  It  is  a  gaiety  which  flows  so 
readily  around  them,  that  it  is  not  ea^  to 
distingniifih  how  much  of  it  is  derived  m>m 
without,  and  how  much  of  it  has  its  source 
within.  All  which  we  perceive,  is  that  they 
are  happy,  and  that  their  happiness  is  not  to 
be  obtained  without  the  innocence  which 
leads  to  it.  With  this  purity  of  heart,  the 
very  senses  enjoy  pleasures,  which  require 
no  cost  to  produce  them,  but  which  surpass 
all  the  enjoyments  whidi  the  extravagant 


t  Annstrong's  Art  of  preserviiw  Health,  fOO. 
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luxury  of  the«Bentuiil  cui  devise.  In  the 
first  yenud  walk  of  the  lovers  of  nature,  the 
sight  of  a  single  cottage,  which  speaks  to 
them  of  the  hf^piness  of  those  who  dwell  in 
a  scene  so  beautiful,  of  a  single  wild-flower, 
which,  at  the  opening  of  spring,  seems  to 
announce  the  continued  care  <Kf  that  God 
who  is  again,  as  in  former  years,  to  cover 
the  earth  with  all  the  profusion  of  his 
bounty, — gives  to  them  a  pleasure,  which 
if  the  proud  and  luzuiioua  could  purchase 
by  the  magnificence  of  their  ridiest  ban- 
quets, they  would  not  be  magnificent  in  vain. 

The  desire  of  relief  from  pain  may  be  re- 
garded only  as  another  form  of  the  desire  of 
pleasure ;  and  in  this  sense,  the  species  of 
emotion  which  we  have  been  considering, 
besides  its  relation  to  every  accidental  pain, 
comprehends  all  the  desires  that  are  involv- 
ed in  our  bodily  appetites,  as  distinguished, 
in  that  analysis  which  we  formerly  made, 
firom  the  mere  uneasiness  which  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  desire;  the  desire  of  food  or 
drink,  for  example,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  pain  of  hunger  or  thirst,  which 
must  exist  as  sensations  before  any  such  de- 
sires that  are  subsequent  to  the  sensations 
can  be  felt.  In  the  same  way,  the  desire  of 
relief  may  be  thought  to  comprehend  that 
emotion  which  is  next  to  be  examined  by  us, 
the  desire  of  action ;  and,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, it  unquestionably  does  comprehend  it; 
since  long  inaction  produces  a  pain  in  our 
limbs,  which  prompts  us  to  the  necessary 
motion,  as  truly  as  the  long  want  of  food 
produces  a  pain  of  a  diflerent  sort,  which 
prompts  us  to  have  recourse  to  that  which 
alone  can  give  relief  to  such  a  pain.  But 
the  action,  of  which  I  speak  at  present  as 
the  object  of  a  peculiar  species  of  desire,  is 
fitf  more  than  this  desire  of  relief  from  mus- 
cular languor;  it  is  a  continued  exertion, 
which  we  do  not  abandon  immediately  after 
freeing  our  muscles  from  this  uneasiness, 
which  soon  passes  away  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  exercise,  but  prosecute,  perhaps,  till 
we  produce  in  them  a  pain  of  an  opposite 
kin(C  the  pain  of  fiuigue. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  according  to  the 
system  of  many  philosophers,  who  consider 
our  own  selfish  enjoyment  as  the  sole  object 
of  our  wishes^  to  speak  of  other  desires,  af- 
ter mentioning  the  desire  of  pleasure  as  one 
of  our  emotions,  must  be  absolutely  super- 
fluous ;  since  the  desire  of  pleasure,  accord- 
ing to  them,  must,  in  some  one  of  its  forms, 
be  the  desire  of  every  thing  which  man  can 
immediatelv  desire.  The  remarks  which  I 
made  on  tnis  subject  in  my  last  Lecture, 
have  prepared  you,  however,  I  trust,  for  see- 
ing the  fidlacy  of  this  supposition;  since, 
though  every  thing  which  we  dnire  must 
have  Burned  to  us  desiiable,  as  the  very  hct 
of  the  desire  denotes ;  and  though  the  at- 


tainment of  every  sudi  deaire  mnat  be  at> 
tended  with  pleasure,  it  does  not  tbenrfure 
follow  that  ibe  pleasure  which  truly  atSendi 
this  fulfilment  of  dedre,  was  the  primary  dr- 
cnmstanoe  whidi  excited  the  desire  its^ 
We  floay  feel  happiness  from  exeitioQ  of 
every  kind,  from  society,  from  the  diseoveiy 
of  truth,  from  the  good  fortune  of  our  fiieDds, 
and  yet  have  desired  these  without  ai^  view 
at  the  moment  of  the  beginning  deore  to 
this  resulting  h^wpineas,  and  mierely  firom 
the  constitution  or  our  nature,  whidi  leads 
us  to  desire  knowledge,  simply  aa  knowledge, 
because  there  is  something  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  and  whidi  we  mar  readQy^  learn, 
sodety  simply  as  sodety.  Nature,  indeed, 
has  attached  pleasure  to  these,  aa  ahe  has 
attached  pleasure  to  many  of  oar  functions 
which  we  do  not  exerdse  on  aooovnt  of  that 
pleasure.  But  in  considering  the  origin  of 
our  desires,  we  are  to  think  only  of  what  is 
contemplated  by  the  mind  at  toe  veiy  mo- 
ment when  the  emotion  arises,  of  the  dr- 
cumstances  antecedent  to  the  deaire,  and  not 
of  circumstances  which  may  or  may  not  be 
its  consequents.  The  mother  derives  plea- 
sure from  loving  her  new-bom  infimt ;  mad  a 
superficial  thinker  might  8a]r,  in  thia  caae,  as 
indeed  many  superficial  thinkers  have  said, 
that  she  loves  her  infant  for  no  other  reason 
than  this  pleasure,  and  that  but  ior  her  own 
selfish  ddigfat,  she  could  see  it  perish  widi  • 
out  the  sliditest  concern.  A  very  little  ob- 
servation, however,  is  sufficient  to  show  us, 
that  the  love,  in  this  case,  though  accom- 
panied with  pleasure,  is,  in  its  origin,  inde- 
pendent of  the  pleasure,  and  must  have  pre- 
ceded it,  or  the  pleasure  codd  not  have  been 
fdt ;  for  if  there  had  been  no  previous  emo- 
tion of  a  neculiar  love  in  the  mother,  to  dis- 
tinguish tne  infimt  from  every  other  in&nt, 
where  are  we  to  find  the  peculiar  pleasure, 
from  whidi  alone  the  peculiar  love  is  said  to 
be  derived  ?  What  is  so  evidently  true  in 
this  case,  is  tnie  in  many  other  cases.  The 
emotion  arises,  and  is  attended  with  pleasure ; 
but  it  does  not  arise  on  account  of  the  plea- 
sure. On  the  contrary,  the  pleasure  is  fdt, 
because  the  emotion  has  previously  arisen, 
and  could  not  have  been  fdt  but  for  the  pre- 
vious emotion  that  b  gratified.  It  is,  as  in 
joume^ng  to  some  distant  scene,  at  the  call 
of  bttsmess  or  of  friendship ;  the  landscape 
may  be  beautiful,  and  may  ddjght  us,  there- 
fore, in  every  stage  of  our  journey,  the  very 
exerdse  itsdf  may  be  pleasing.  Without 
the  journey,  it  is  evident  that  we  could  not 
have  eijqyed  this  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
this  pleasure  of  the  exercise;  but  we  do  no» 
journey  on  account  of  these  delights.  Ai 
the  same  call,  we  should  have  txaveiaed  the 
same  road,  though  the  landscape  had  been 
dreary  and  desolate  on  every  side,  and 
thouf^  fetigue  had  converted  the  exercise 
itself  into  uneasiness.     "  Whate*er  the  mo- 
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Cive,*'  it  has  beeA  said  by  a  poetical  defender 
of  this  doctriner^ 

"VinMi^er  the  modve,  plcaiure  Ii  the  imric : 

For  bcr,  the  black  mbm^ii  draws  hto  •word  t 

Kur  her,  dark,  atatesmen  trim  their  inidnlgfat  lamp, 

To  which  no  tingle  mcriflee  may  fkll : 

For  her,  thes^tabstahu;  the  mberitarvett 

Tlie  Stok  proud,  for  pleannre,  pleamire  soora'd : 

For  her,  affliction**  daughten  grief  indulge. 

And  find,  or  hope,  a  luxury  in  tvan : 

For  her,  guilt,  ahame,  toil,  danger,  we  defv. 

And  with  an  idm  Tcrfuptuous,  nuh  on  deatn.* 

This,  indeed)  though  in  vene,  is  as  sound 
philo0ophy  as  much  duller  philosophy  of  the 
same  kind;  but  powerful  as  it  maybe  in 
poetic  antithesis,  it  is  as  verse  only  that  it  is 
powerful,  not  as  a  statement  of  philosophic 
truth.    We  desire,  indt^  all  these  objects; 
and  however  ill-fitted  some  of  them  may  iq>- 
pear  to  be  productive  of  delight,  we  may 
perluqra  feel  pleasure  in  all  these  ol:jects,  as 
we  certainly  should  feel  pain,  if  we  were  not 
to  obtain  what  we  desire,  whatever  the  ob- 
ject of  desire  may  have  been ;  but  it  is  not 
the  pleasure  which  was  the  circumstance 
that  prompted  our  desire  when  it  arose,  it 
was  the  desire  previously  awakened  which 
was  accompanied  with  pleasure,  or  was  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure,  the  pleasure  being,  in  all 
these  cases,  the  effect  of  the  |>revious  desire, 
and  necessarily  presupposing  it.    We  desire 
the  hi^mess  of  others,  and  we  have  plea- 
sure in  this  desire ;  but,  with  the  same  ca- 
pacity of  mere  love  as  now,  wc  should  have 
desired  the  luq>piness  of  others,  though  no 
direct  pleasure  to  ourselves  had  followed  our 
generous  wish.    We  desire  knowledge,  and 
we  are  delighted  with  the  attainment  of  it ; 
but  if  the  constitution  of  our  mind  had  con- 
tinued in  everv  other  respect  the  same  as 
now,  we  should  have  felt  curiositv,  though 
it  had  terminated  only  in  simple  know- 
ledge. 

It  is  the  veiy  nature  of  our  mmd,  as  ori- 
ginally constituted  with  certain  tendencies, 
that  some  objects  should  seem  to  it  immedi- 
ately desirable ;  as  it  is  its  very  nature  that 
certain  olq'ects  should  seem  to  it  immediate- 
ly proportioned  in  synunetry,  or  related  to 
eadi  other  in  various  ways.  When  we  think 
of  the  series  of  numbera,  two»  four,  eight, 
sixteen,  we  perceive  that  each  is  the  double 
of  the  numbier  preceding,  and  we  perceive 
this,  perhaps,  without  any  pleasure  wnatever, 
certainly  at  least  independently  of  any  plea- 
sure wnich  nu^  be  fdt.  The  mere  concep- 
tion of  the  numbers,  as  a  primary  feeling, 
gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of 
the  jports  of  the  series,  whether  the  discovery 
of  the  relation  be  or  be  not  accompanied  with 
the  plowure.  It  is,  in  short,  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  numbers,  so  conceived  together, 
to  appear  to  us  so  related.  It  is  the  same 
with  that  rektiou  of  a  different  land,  which 


•  Young's  Night  Thought!,  NJght  viii.  v.  A5B— 5C7- 


I  have  termed  desirBbleneas.  When  we  are 
assured  of  the  particulars  of  any  hd  con- 
nected with  a  speculation  in  which  we  may 
be  engaged,  it  is  impossible  for  this  het  to 
be  considered  by  ui  as  something  of  which 
we  are  capable  of  obtaining  more  accurate 
knowledge  without  being  instantly  desirable, 
that  is  to  say,  without  exciting  in  instant  se- 
quence our  desire  of  knowing  it  fully.  It 
seems  to  us  desirable,  as  immediately  as  four 
is  perceived  by  us  to  be  the  double  of  two^ 
and  eight  of  four ;  and  it  seems  to  us  desira- 
ble, merely  from  its  very  nature,  as  a  Dust  iU 
liistrative  of  our  particular  speculation,  as 
much  as  two^  four,  eight,  appear  to  ui  related, 
instantly,  and  without  any  conception  of  the 
pleasure  which  we  maj  leel  in  discovering  the 
relation.  Heasure,  mdeed,  attends  the  dis- 
covery ;  but  it  is  surely  very  eindent,  that 
there  must  have  been  curiosity  before  the 
pleasure,  or  no  pleasure  could  have  been  felt. 
Pain  or  disquietude  attends  the  nngratified 
curiosity.  But,  in  like  manner,  thm  must 
have  b«en  a  previous  desire  of  knowledge,  or 
if  there  was  no  previous  desire  of  knowing 
any  thing,  there  could  be  no  pain  in  the  con- 
tinued ignorance.  The  pleasure  and  pain, 
in  short,  however  eariy,  presuppose  always  a 
desire  still  earlier,  or  the^  must  have  l)een 
effects  that  arose  from  neither. 

The  immediate  desirableness  of  ol:jects  is 
then,  as  I  flatter  mpelf  you  have  {perceived, 
something  very  different  from  the  pleasure 
which  attends  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire, 
however  much  the  pleasure,  once  bduced, 
may  afterwards  become  itself  a  new  circum- 
stance of  attraction ;  and  there  is  not  there- 
fore necessarily  any  redundancy  of  arrange- 
ment, in  speakiiig  of  other  sets  of  desires, 
after  havinig  treated  of  the  love  of  pleasure, 
considered  «mp\y  as  pleasure,  or  as  relief 
fiom  pain.  The  very  desires,  indeed,  which 
are  thus  separated  firom  the  desire  of  mere 
pleasure,  may,  when  gratified,  afford  perhaps 
as  much  real  delight  as  those  of  which  plea- 
sure was  the  simple  olject  But  it  is  suffi- 
dhnt  for  our  arrangement,  that  this  pleasure, 
however  lively  it  may  be  in  itself,  did  not 
constitute  to  us  the  primaiy  and  inptant  de- 
sirableness of  the  obgect,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  not  that  circumstance  which  we  had  im- 
mediately in  view,  at  the  very  moment  when 
our  desire  arose ;  thft  direct  antecedent,  in  a 
train  of  feelings,  of  which  that  other  feeling 
which  we  term  desire  was  the  consequenty 
and  the  instant  consequent 

I  return,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  those 
desires  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
add,  even  after  the  desire  of  pleasure. 

The  first  of  these,  on  the  oonsideratkm  of 
which  I  had  scarcely  entered,  was  the  love 
of  action.  To  be  happy,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  be  occupied ;  and,  without  our  thinking 
of  the  happmess  which  results  horn  it,  na- 
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Cure  has  given  tu  a  oonstnt  desine  of 
patkni.  We  must  ezeit  our  limbs,  or  we 
must  exert  oar  thoqdit ;  and  when  we  e^ 
ert  neither,  we  feel  ttist  hmgoor  of  which  we 
did  not  think  before,  but  w&di,  when  it  is 
Mt,  eonvinces  us  how  admirsUj  our  desire 
of  action  is  adapted  for  the  prerentioo  of  this 
very  evil,  of  which  we  had  not  thought ;  as 
oar  aopetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  given 
to  us  tor  the  preservation  of  health,  of  whidi 
we  think  as  httle,  during  the  indulgence  of 
our  appetites,  as  we  thmk,  during  our  oc- 
cupation, of  the  languor  which  would  over, 
whelm  us  if  whollj  anoocupied.  How 
wretched  would  be  the  boy,  if  oe  were  to  be 
forced  to  lie,  even  on  the  softest  oouch,  dur- 
ing a  whole' day,  while  he  heard  at  intervals 
the  gay  voices  of  his  playmates  without,  and 
could  distinguish  b^  these  very  sounds  the 
particular  pastimes  m  vrhich  they  were  en- 
gaged! How  wretched,  in  these  dream- 
stances,  is  man  himself;  and  what  ftetfol- 
ness  do  we  peroeive,  even  on  blows  of  more 
delibente  thought ;  on  brows,  too,  peihsfM, 
that  in  other  drcumstsnoes,  are  seldom  over- 
cast, if  a  few  successive  days  of  wet  and 
boisterous  weather  have  rendered  all  escape 
into  the  open  air,  and  the  exercises  which 
this  escape  vrould  afford,  impoesible ! 

**  The  sort  of  bodily  pleasure  whidi  we 
derive  from  exercise,**  mys  the  author  of  a 
very  pleasing  little  Frendi  work  on  the  the- 
ory of  our  agreeable  feelings,  « cannot  be 
analyzed,  ind^d,  without  beonning  almost 
insensible.  The  pleasure  which  accompa- 
nies a  motion  of  the  hand,  e8Ciq>es  from  us 
by  its  littleness ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  resL  Do  not  women  every 
day  save  themselves  from  many  hours  of  list- 
less uneasiness,  merely  bv  a  little  jnotion  of 
the  fingers,  m  some  wUffit  work,  to  which 
they  attach  no  other  value  than  as  it  is  a 
source  of  this  very  amusement  to  them?  The 
charm  of  the  particular  work  itsdf,  and  the 
general  pleasure  of  bemg  occupied,  have  need 
of  being  combined,  to  make  any  sensible  im- 
pression."* 

Without  the  knowledge  of  the  pleasure 
that  is  thus  felt  in  mere  exertion,  it  would 
DOt  be  easy  for  us  to  look  with  satisfaction 
on  the  scene  of  human  toil  around  us,  which 
assumes  instantly  a  different  aspect  when  we 
consider  this  happy  principle  of  our  mental 
constitution.  Thou^weare  apt  to  diink 
of  those  who  are  kbouring  for  others  as  if 
they  were  not  labouring  for  themselves  alsp; 
and  though  unquestionably,  from  our  natu- 
ral lofe  of  fireedom,  any  task  which  is  im- 
posed  cannot  be  as  agreeable  as  an  occupation 
sponiineously  chosen;  we  yet  must  not 
think  that  the  labour  itself  is  neoessariV  an 
evil,  from  which  it  would  be  happiness  for 
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man  to  be  freed.  Nature  has  not  dcak  so 
hardly  with  the  great  multitude^  in  compaii- 
son  with  whom  the  smaller  number,  for 
whose  aooommodation  she  seems  to  have  form- 
ed a  more  sumptuous  provisioii,  are  truly  in- 
significant, and  would  be  unworthy  of  this 
seeming  preference,  if  the  provision  of  their 
means  of  luxury  were  all  which  is  involved 
in  the  wealth  she  bestows  on  them.  The 
wealth  of  the  individual  is  valnahle,  chiefly 
as  it  leads  to  the  bbour  of  others,  said  pre- 
sents, in  the  reward  which  it  oflSers,  ani^gree- 
able  object,  to  mmgle  with  the  pleasore  ol 
the  occupation,  and  to  sooth  and  sweeten  it, 
even  when  it  rises  to  firtigue.  How  differ- 
ent would  the  busy  scene  of  tibe  world  ap^ 
pear,  if  we  could  conceive  dia(  no  pleasure 
attended  the  occupatioas  to  which  so  great 
a  majority  of  our  race  vrould  then  aeem  to 
be  condemned,  almost  like  slaves  that  are 
fettered  to  the  very  instruments  of  their  daily 
task!  How  different  from  that  scene  in  which, 
though  we  perceive  many  labouring^  and  a 
few  at  rest,  we  perceive  in  the  labonrer  a 
pleasure  of  occupation,  wluch  those  vrho  rest 
would  often  be  nappy  to  purchase  from  him, 
and  which  they  do  somethnes  endeavour  to 
purehase  by  the  same  means  by  whidi  he 
has  acquired  it^^-by  exercises  as  violent  and 
unremitted  as  his,  and  whidi  have  the  dis- 
tinction onlv  of  being  of  less  advantege  to 
the  workl  than  those  toils  by  which  be  at 
once  promptes  his  own  hqipiness,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  aooommodation  of  others !  It 
is  pleasing  thus  to  perceive  a  sooroe  of  en- 
jojrment  in  the  very  circumstance  which 
might  seem  most  hostOe  to  happiness, — to 
peroeive  in  the  labour  itself  d  winch  the 
necessity  is  imposed  on  man,  a  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  that  very  freedom  whidi  it 
constrains. 

When  we  do  not  labour  with  our  limbs, 
we  must  labour  with  our  mind ;  and  happy 
is  it  for  our  peace  when  this  mental  occupa- 
tion  can  supplv  to  us  the  pkuse  of  bodily  oc- 
cupation, whidi,  to  the  rich  at  least,  must  al- 
ways  be  Vi  a  great  degree  dependent  on  die 
acddents  of  weather,  and  in  some  measure 
too  on  the  sodety  of  others.  He  to  whom 
a  book  presents  occupation,  scarcely  can  be 
in  drcnmstanoes  in  which  this  occupation  is 
not  in  some  degree  at  his  command ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  happbess, 
and  of  that  good  humour  whidi  is  no  small 
part  of  morJity,  depends  on  the  mere  power 
of  occupying  oursdves  agreeably  with  this 
exercise  of  our  eyes  and  mind,  as  others,  less 
happy  in  intellectual  taste,  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend for  occupation  on  exercises  that  require 
a  greater  number  of  drcumstances  to  place 
them  in  their  power. 

<<  Choose  any  ststion  in  life  which  you 
may  prefer,**  says  Pascal,  **  combine  in  it 
every  pleasure  which  seems  capable  of  satis- 
fyin;:  the  desires  of  man ;  if  he  whom  we 
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marine  placed  in  this  situation,  has  no  oc- 
;upation  or  annisement,  his  languishing  feli- 
:ity  will  not  support  him  for  an  hour.  He 
nust  have  something  to  withdraw  him  from 
bimselfy  or  he  is  necessarily  unhappy. 

**  Is  not  the  royal  dignity  great  enough  of 
Itself  to  content  him-wno  is  the  object  of  so 
much   envy  ?    I  see  indeed  that,  in  other 
circumstances,  to  render  a  man  happy,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  him  away  from  the  sight 
of  his  own  misery,  though  it  be  only  to  oc- 
cupy his   whole  mind  with  the  anxiety  of 
bending  his  knee,  or  pointing  his  toe  in  a 
dance  a  little  better  than  before.     But  is  it 
the  same  with  a  king?    Must  he  too  be 
amused  like  others  ?    Would  it  not  be  a  sort 
of  insult  to  the  joy  which  he  must  feel,  to  oc- 
cupy his  soul  With  the  thought  how  he  is  to 
adapt  his  steps  to  the  measure  of  an  air,  or 
how  he  is  to  send  one  billiard  ball  most  adroit- 
ly to  meet  another,  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
enjoy  in  repose  the  contemplation  of  that  ma- 
jestic ^ory  which  surrounds  him  ?    Let  us 
make  the  ti-iaL     Let  us  leave  the  most  mag- 
nificent soveieign  without  company,  with- 
out occupation,  to  enjoy  himself  in  all  his 
magnificence  at  leisure;  and  the  sovereign 
whom  we  have  left  to  himself  will  be  only  a 
human  being,  that  feels  his  miseries  like  other 
people.     AB  this  therefore  is  most  carefully 
provided  against ;  and  there  are  never  want- 
mg,  round  the  perpon  of  kings,  a  number  of 
idte  courtiers,  whose  only  occupation  is  to 
watch  the  time  of  their  leisure,  that  they  may 
suggest  constantly  some  new  amusement  in 
tlie  intervals  of  public  business  or  of  other 
amusements,  and  save  them  from  the  dread- 
ful misery  of  being  alone,  and  of  knowing 
what  they  are. 

"  Man  is  so  wretched  a  being,'*  he  con- 
tinues, '*  that  he  would  soon  be  tired  of  him- 
self,  without  any  external  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction by  the  mere  feeling  of  what  he  is ;  and 
yet  he  is  so  mn  and  trifling  a  creature,  that, 
full  as  he  is  of  a  thousand  essential  causes  of 
disgust,  the  most  insignificant  trifle  is  suffi- 
cient to  amuse  him ;  so  that  if  we  were  to 
Gon^der  him  seriously,  we  should  find  far 
more  reason  to  pity  him  for  being  capable  of 
finding  amusement  in  things  so  mean  and  fri- 
volous, than  for  the  distresses  whk^h  truly  af- 
flict him. 

^  How  happens  it  that  that  man  who  was 
a  short  time  aeo  in  such  deep  misefv  at  the 
loss  of  his  only  son,  and  who,  loaded  with 
law-suits  and  quarrels,  was  this  very  morn- 
ing fretted  with  so  many  vexations,  thinks  of 
these  evils  no  more  ?  be  not  astonished  at 
the  change ;  he  is  now  entirely  absorbed  in 
other  thoughts.  He  is  occupied,  and  most 
completely  occupied,  in  seeing  where  it  is 
that  a  stag  is  to  tiy  to  get  a  passage, — a 
vrewry  stag,  which  his  dogs  have  been  pursu- 
i»g  since  six  o'clock.  Nothing  more  is  ne- 
<H»sary  to  account  for  the  transformation. 


BiCserable  as  man  may  be,  if  only  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  occupying  him  in  any  manner,  he  is 
no  longer  miserable,  he  is  happy."* 

Of  the  troth  of  the  great  facts  which  Pas- 
cal thus  states  in  a  very  forcible  and  lively 
manner,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  the 
conclusion  which  he  draws  from  them  is 
surely  not  the  conclusion  which  is  most 
suituble  to  our  nature,  and  to  the  great  ob« 
jects  of  him  by  whom  we  were  formed.  It 
is  much  juster,  as  it  is  unquestionably  fiur 
more  pleasing  to  trace,  in  this  necessity  of 
occupation,  the  evident  marks  of  the  intention 
of  Heaven,  that  man  who  is  to  exist  among 
men,  and  who  has  powers  of  mind  and- of  bo- 
dy capable  of  benefiting  them  in  innumerable 
ways,  is  not  to  sufier  these  powers  to  lib 
idle.  The  knguor  which  We  feel  when  we 
cease  firom  exertion  reminds  us,  at  every  mo- 
ment, that  we  are  not  formed  for  inactivity, 
that  we  have  duties  to  discharge  which  may 
become  to  us  amusement,  if  we  only  deign 
to  avail  ourselves  of  pleasures  that  are  con- 
stantly in  our  power,  and  without  which,  all 
amusements  and  exerdses,  that  are  only  the 
mimicry  of  these  very  duties,  would  soon  be- 
come as  wearisome  almost  as  idleness  itself, 
of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  feel  the  misery, 
when  it  is  total  idleness  unoccupied  with  a 
single  pastime.  It  is  not  to  fly  the  sight  of 
ourselves,  and  therefore  of  our  miseries,  as 
Pasad  says,  -that  we  busy  ourselves  even  in 
trifles ;  but  because  Heaven,  that  has  formed 
us  for  action,  has  formed  us  therefore  neces- 
sarily to  busy  ourselves  with  something,  and 
tq  occupy  ourselves  even  with  trifles,  rather 
than  to  he  wholly  unoccupied.  In  beginning 
to  exert  ourselves,  or  to  take  interest  in  the 
exertions  of  others,  we  have  no  thought  either 
of  misery  to  be  avoided,  or  of  happiness  to 
be  attained.  We  are  aheady  busy  before  we 
have  felt  the  happiness ;  we  are  already  idle 
before  we  have  felt  the  misery  of  being  idle. 
Nature  does  not  wait  for  our  reflections  and 
calculations.  She  sives  us,  indeed,  the  power 
of  reflecting  and  caJcuUiting,  that  we  may  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  our  desires ;  but  the  de- 
sires which  are  necessary  to  our  own  well- 
beinff,  and  to  the  welUbeing  of  those  around 
us,  £e  prompts  without  our  bidding  She 
has  formed  man  with  a  nature  that  may  suit 
him  to  every  situation ;  the  monarch,  with 
those  passions  and  powers  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  humblest  of  his  subjects ;  the 
humblest  peasant,  with  the  passions  and 
powers  of  those  who  are  bom  of  kings.  The 
sovereign  occupying  himself  with  those  vo- 
luntary labours  whidi  he  denominates  amuse- 
ments, may  feel,  in  these  very  amusements, 
the  common  nature  which  he  shares  with 
those  who  are  toiling  around  him,  in  bbours 
which  they  indeed  term  labours,  and  think 
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perfauM  that  they  would  be  happy,  if  odv 
thev  had  that  ease  which  he  finds  sopainfui, 
and  from  which  he  makes  so  ivany  effioits  to 
free  himself,  but  which  are  to  them  what  his 
amusements  an  to  him,  a  aouioe  of  occupy 
tion,  a  mode  of  shakmg  off  that  idleness, 
whidi,  if  general,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  veiy  being  of  society;  and  from  which, 
therefore,  man  is  warned  or  sared  by  the  lan- 
guor that  attends  it.  When  we  kok  at  the 
guards,  and  the  palace,  and  the  splendour,  at 
all  those  crowds  which  seem  useful  <mi]t  as 
supplying  to  him  more  speedily  every  thing 
which  his  wants  require,  it  is  scarcely  poasi* 
ble  lor  us  to  diink  that  a  king  has  any  ne- 
cessity of  labouring;  but  if  we  look  within 
his  breast,  and  see  the  constant  appetite  for 
occupation,  which  this  ready  si^yply  of  all  his 
wants  inflames  rather  than  mitintes,  we  dis- 
cover the  same  necessity  whidi  we  feel  in 
ourselves;  the  same  proof^  that  mania  form- 
ed to  contribute  his  share  of  service  to  the 
generid  labours  of  mankind,  to  be  active  even 
where  this  propensity  of  our  nature  can  have 
no  exdtement  from  mdividual  wants,  and  to 
minister,  in  some  sort,  to  the  hqipineas  of 
others,  if  he  does  not  diooae  to  be  the  wilU 
ing  minister  of  his  own  unhappiness. 


LECTURE  LXVIL 

m.   FBOSFBCnVS  EMOTIONS. — 4.    DESIEE   OF 
SOCIBTY.— 5.    DE8IBB  OF  KNOWLSDGB. 

Gbntlbmen,  after  the  desires  whidi  1 
examined  in  my  last  Lecture,  that  which  is 
next  to  be  considered  by  us  is  our  desire  of 
society. 

Man,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  bom  in  so- 
ciety, and  dependent  on  it,  in  some  of  its 
most  delightful  forms,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  infont  being,  which,  without  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  love  him  the  morv  for  the 
very  helplessness  that  is  consigned  to  their 
protection,  would  seem  thrown  into  the 
worid,  only  to  suffer  in  it  for  a  few  hours, 
and,  ceasing  to  suffer,  to  cease  also  to  exist. 

If  man  be  thus  dependent  on  society  for 
the  preservation  of  his  early  existence,  lie 
not  less  dependent  on  it  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  his  enstence  in  other  years.  It 
is  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  love  which  he 
feds,  of  aU  the  love  which  he  excites,  and 
therefore  of  almost  all  the  desires  and  en- 
JQvments  which  he  is  capable  of  feeling. 
There  is  not  one  of  his  actions  which  may 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  some  relation 
to  those  among  whom  he  lives ;  and  I  may 
say  even,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  of 
his  exiRtence,  in  which  the  social  aflection, 
in  some  one  of  its  forms,  has  not  an  influence 
an  some  feeling  or  resolution,  some  delight- 


fill  remembruioe  of  the  past,  some  priject  of 
future  benevolence  or  resentment.     We  are 
boni,  as  I  have  said,  in  society,  and  diepen- 
dent  on  it  for  our  existence;  bat,  even  tf  we 
could  exist  without  society,  we  afaouid  not 
exist  as  men,  not  even  as  ssmge  men ;  for 
savages,  rude  as  their  interooarae  is,  are  stiB 
united  together  by  domestic  affinitiea  and 
'  'endships,  and  have  one  common  kiid*  as 
dear  to  tnem,  orpeihaps  more  dearto  tfaeo, 
than  the  country  of  dieciviliied  is  to  its  po- 
lished inhabitants.  With  our  immortal  i^mit, 
and  with  all  the  pkirioas  cqiacities  that  are 
developed  in  society,  we  shonkl,  bnt  for  the 
sodetv  that  almost  givea  us  a  difleraot  soul, 
be  on^  a  species  of  wild  animal,  that  might 
not  yield  aa  readily  peifaana  to  the  stronger 
animals  around  as  the  weak  of  a  leas  noUe 
race,  but  which  would  hold  with  them  at 
best  a  perilous  contest ;  misenble  withiB  the 
cave,  and  trembling  to  venture  beyond  it. 
*'  Make  us  single  and  solitsrv,"  s^a  an  efe^ 
quent  Roman  moralist,  **  and  what  are  we  ? 
The  prey  of  other  animals  and  didr  victim, 
the  prey  which  it  would  be  moat  eaay  for 
them  to  seize,  the  victim  which  it  wookl  be 
most  easy  for  them  to  destroy.      Those 
other  animals  have,  in  their  own  atrei^;th, 
sufficient  protection.    If  they  be  bom  to 
live  apart,  each  has  its  separate  anna  to  de- 
fend It.   Bifsn  has  no  tusks  or  tslons  to  make 
him  terrible.     He  is  weak  and  naked ;  but 
weak  and  naked  as  he  ii^  sodel^  sonomids 
him  and  protects  him.  It  is  this  which  aubmits 
to  his  power  all  other  living  thii^^  and  not 
the  earth  merely,  which  seems  in  some  mea- 
sure his  own  hf  birth,  but  die  very  ocean, 
that  is  to  him  like  luiother  world  of  beings 
of  a  different  nature.     Society  averts  from 
him  the  attack  of  diseases,  it  mitigates  his 
suffering  when  he  is  assailed  bf  them,  it 
gives  support  and  happiness  to  his  oki  i^;e, 
it  makes  him  strong  in  the  great  combat  of 
human  life,  because  it  leaves  lum  not  akme 
to  struggle  with  his  fortune."    ^'Fac.nos 
singulos :  quid  sumus  ?  pneda  animalinm  et 
victinue^  ac  imbedUiBsimus*  et  fiidllimus 
sanffuis  ;    quoniam  ceteris  animalibus,   m 
tutelaffl  sui,  satis  virium  est.     Qusconque 
vaga  nascuntur,  et  actina  vitam  aegn^em, 
armata  sunt.     Hominem  imbedllitas  cinait: 
non  unguium  vis,  non  dentium,  tenibuen* 
ceteris  fecit.     Nudum  et  infirmum,  eodetas 
munit.     Societas  illi  dominium  omnium  ani- 
malium  dedit;  sodetss  terris  genitnm,  in 
aliene  natum  transmisit  imperium,  et  domi- 
nari  etiam  in  man  jussit.      Hec  morbonim 
impetus  arcuit,  senectud  adminienla  pro- 
spexit,  solatia  contn  dok>res  dedit ;  hacybito 
DOS  fodt,  quod  licet  contn  fortunam  advo- 
care."f 

Of  a  society  to  which  man  thus  owes  all 


*  AL  iinbecUUmus— aL  TOiadmus. 
t  Seneca  tie  Beneflciia,  lib.  Iv.  e.  18 
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him  strength  as  weU  as  all  his  happiness,  it  is 
not  wondeifiil  that  nature  should  have  form- 
e<i   him  desirous ;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with 
tliat  gracious  provision,  which  we  have  seen 
realized  so  efiectually  in  our  other  emotions^ 
tliat  she  has  formed  him  to  love  the  society 
inrhidi  profits  him,  without  thinking  of  the 
profit  which  it  affords ;  that  is  to  say,  with- 
out regard  to  this  benefit,  as  the  primary 
source  of  a  love  that  would  not  have  arisen, 
but  from  the  prospect  of  the  selfish  gain.  We 
exist  in  socie^,  and  have  formed  in  it  innu- 
mezable  affections,  long  before  we  have  lean^ 
ed  to  sum  and  calculate  the  consequences  of 
every  separate  loc^  and  word  of  kindness,  or 
have  measured  the  general  advantage  which 
this  spontaneous  and  ready  kindness  yields, 
irith  the  state  of  misery  which  we  should 
have  existed,  if  there  had  been  no  sodetjr  to 
receive  and  make  us  happy.     These  affec- 
tioos,  so  quick  to  awake  in  the  very  moment 
almost  of  our  waking  being,  are  ever  spread- 
ing in  the  progress  of  life ;  because  there  is 
no  moment  to  the  heart,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  union  is  cold  or  powerless: 
The  infimt  does  not  ding  to  his  nurse  more 
readily  than  the  boy  hastens  to  meet  his  play- 
mates, and  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
to  man.     If  we  were  to  see  the  little  crowd 
of  the  busy  school-room  rush  out,  when  the 
hour  of  freedom  comes,  and,  instead  of  ming- 
ling in  some  general  pastime,  betake  them- 
selves each  to  some  solitary  spot,  till  the  re- 
turn of  that  hour  whidi  finoed  them  again 
together,  we  should  look  on  them  with  as 
•nuch  astonishment  aa  if  a  sudden  mirade  had 
transformed  their  bodily  features,  and  de- 
stroyed the  very  semblance  of  men.  As  won- 
derful would  it  appear  if,  in  a  crowded  city, 
or  even  in  the  scattered  tents  of  a  tribe  <^ 
Arabs,  or  m  the  huts  or  very  caves  of  the 
rudest  savages,  there  were  to  be  no  com- 
muning of  man  with  man,  no  voice  or  smile 
of  greeting,  no  seeming  consdousness  of  mu- 
tual  presence,  but  eadi  wwe  to  pass  each  with 
indiserence,  as  if  they  had  never  met,  and 
were  never  to  meet  again,  or  rather  with  an 
indifference  whidi  even  those  cannot  whoUj 
feel  who  have  met  once  in  the  wildest  sob- 
tttdes,  and  to  whom  that  moment  of  aod- 
dental  meeting  was  the  only  tie  whidi  con- 
nects them  afterwards  in  their  mutual  recog- 
nition.    The  mere  presence  of  a  human  be- 
ing, at  least  when  there  is  no  fear  to  counter- 
act and  overcome  the  affection,  is  suffident 
to  give  him  a  sort  of  interest  in  our  wishes; 
oeitainly,  if  he  be  m  pain  or  want,  an  interest 
in  our  compassionate  wishes,  as  if  he  were 
not  wholly  a  stranger ;  or  rather,  such  is  our 
love  of  sodety,  that  to  be,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  a  stranger,  is  to  us  a  sort 
of  recommendation,  as  to  be  a  friend,  or  even 
a  common  acquaintance,  is  also  a  recommen- 
dation, more  or  less  strong,  to  the  same  dif- 
fusive regard.     Qualities  thus  seemingly  op- 


ponte  ezdte  an  interest  that  is  similar ;  be* 
cause,  opposite  as  the  qualities  are,  they  are 
still  qualities  of  man ;  of  one  who,  whether 
a  stranger  or  a  friend,  shares  our  nature, 
and  who  cannot  be  wholly  indifierent  to 
those  by  whom  that  common  nature  is 
shared. 

What  is  every  language  but  a  proof  of  the 
agency  of  that  feeling  which  makes  it  delight- 
ful to  us  to  speak  and  to  listen,  because  it  is 
delightful  to  us  to  make  our  thoughts  pass 
into  other  hearts,  or  to  share  the  thoughts  of 
those  other  hearts?  We  use  speech,  indeed, 
in  its  vulgar  offices,  to  express  to  eadi  other 
the  want  of  bodily  accommodations,  which 
can  be  mutually  supplied  by  those  who  know 
each  other's  necessities ;  and,  as  a  medium  b> 
which  these  wants  can  instantly  be  made 
known,  it  is,  in  these  vulgar  offices,  unques- 
tionably an  instrument  of  the  highest  con- 
venience, even  though  it  were  incapable  of 
being  adapted  to  any  other  purpose.  But 
how  small  a  part  of  that  language,  whidi  is 
so  eloquent  an  interpreter  of  every  thought 
and  feeling,  is  emploved  for  this  humble 
end !  If  we  were  to  reflect  on  all  those  gra- 
dous  communications,  and  questions,  and 
answers,  and  replies,  that,  in  a  little  sodety 
of  friends,  form,  for  a  whole  day  a  happiness 
which  nothing  dse  could  give,  the  few  words 
significant  of  mere  bodily  wants  would  per- 
haps scarcely  be  remenlbered  in  our  retro- 
spect of  an  eloquence  that  was  expressive  of 
wants  of  a  very  different  kind ;  of  that  social 
impulse  which,  when  there  are  others  around 
who  can  partake  its  feelings,  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  heart,  whether  sad  or 
sprightlv,  to  be  sad  or  sprightly  alone ;  and 
to  whicn  no  event  is  little^  the  communica- 
tion  of  which  can  be  the  expression  of  re- 
gard. In  that  mfinite  varie^  of  langui^pes 
which  are  spoken  by  the  nations  dispersed  on 
the  surfru»  of  the  earth,  there  is  one  voice 
which  animatfis  the  whole, — a  voice  which, 
in  every  oountiT  and  every  time,  and  in  all 
the  changes  of  barbarism  and  dvilization, 
still  utters  a  truth,  the  first  to  which  the  heart 
has  assented,  and  the  last  which  it  can  ever' 
lose ;  the  voice  of  our  social  nature  bring* 
ing  its  irresistible  testimony  to  the  force 
of  that  universal  sympathy,  which  has 
found  man  everywhere,  and  preserves  him 
everywhere,  in  the  community  of  mankind 

I  have  sai<]^  that  the  mere  presence  of  a 
human  being  is  suffident  to  give  him  a  sort 
of  interest  m  our  wishes,  except  in  casea 
where  there  is  some  fear  to  counteract  the 
affection  that  is  thus  formed ;  and  I  have 
made  this  exception  to  guard  you  against  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory,  which,  by  dwelling  on 
the  cases  that  form  ^e  exceptions  only,  and 
omittmg  all  notice  of  the  happier  feelings 
that  are  universal  and  original,  would  repre- 
sent  the  natural  state  of  man, — of  him  who 
exists  only  as  he  has  been  an  olject  of  affee* 
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tioiit — as  a  state  of  mutual  hoatOity,  in  which 
every  individual  is  at  war  with  every  other 
individuaL  Of  this  theory,  which,  if  not 
first  stated,  was  at  least  first  developed  fully 
by  Hobbes,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  offer  any  eUborate  confutation,  and 
that  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it 
by  philosophers,  is  hr  greater  than  it  de- 
serves. We  need  but  think  of  the  state  m 
which  man  is  bom,  of  the  fondness  of  the 
parent  for  the  child,  of  the  child  for  the  pa- 
rent of  that  affection  which  binds  a  whole 
fiunily  together,  to  percehre,  that  all  indivi- 
duals, who  are  only  those  very  membefs  of 
the  frmilies  which  we  have  been  considering, 
cannot,  in  any  state  of  society,  be  the  foes  of 
all,  or  even  indiflerent  to  their  mutual  inte- 
rests ;  since,  in  that  case,  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  must  have  ceased  to  exist  before 
the  ]ieriod  at  which  they  could  be  citable  of 
ezistin|;^  even  in  a  state  of  war.  Everyone, 
it  is  said,  is  bom  to  war  with  every  onel  But 
where  are  these  natural  combatants  to  be 
found?  The  army  which  Cadmus  raised  from 
the  euth,  arose  indeed  only  to  combat  and 
to  perish  in  mutual  destruction ;  but  they 
rose  vigorous  and  readv  armed.  Bifan  is  not, 
in  the  circumstance  or  his  birth,  like  those 
fabulous  moosten  that  sprang^  in  his  mere 
outward  semblance,  from  the  serpent's  teeth ; 
he  is  the  oflspring  of  love,  and  his  mind  is  as 
diflerent  as  his  origui.  If  he  be  bora  to  war 
with  man,  he  must  be  preserved  for  yean, 
when  his  warfare  may  be  effectual;  and 
where  is  he  to  be  found  in  those  years  of 
weakness  that  intervene  ?  In  looking  for  the 
natural  combatants  who  are  to  be  bfougfat 
imon  the  stage  of  blood,  where  can  the  so- 
pnist  hope  to  find  them,  unless  he  look  for 
them  among  those  whom  peace  and  affection 
have  previouslv  been  nurturing?  MHiecever 
he  finds  hate,  he  must  find  a  love  that  has 
preceded  it  The  state  of  nature,  if  it  have 
reference  to  the  infancy  of  each  individual, 
has  reference,  therefore,  to  a  period  which, 
instead  of  enmity,  exhibits  perhaps  die  strong- 
est and  purest  example  which  could  be  ima- 
gined  of  disinterested  love ;  and,  if  it  have 
WRj  other  meanmg  than  as  significant  of  those 
original  feeling  amid  which  every  individu- 
al of  all  the  tribes  of  mankind  has  bera  bred 
and  sustained,  it  must  relate  as  much  to  one 
state  of  sode^  as  to  another.  All  states  in 
which  man  can  exist,  must  be  aUke  states 
that  are  natural  to  him ;  and  if  man  was  id- 
ways  what  he  is  now,  he  vras  surely,  even  in 
the  most  savage  state,  not  a  foe  merely ;  for 
that  is  only  one  of  bis  relations,  and  an  acci- 
dental one ;  but  a  diild,  a  brother,  a  father, 
a  member  of  a  tribe,  a  pitier  of  the  sorrows 
of  others,  even  though  he  might  occasionaUy, 
under  the  influence  of  some  passing  resent- 
ment, inflict  sufferings  which,  if  hehad  seen 
them  inflicted  by  another,  he  would  probably 
have  hastened  to  relieve. 


What,  then,  is  die  state  of  natme,  the 
state  of  nature  of  parents,  sons,  brodierB, 
and  tribesmen,  in  which  this  enmity  of  all 
all  is  supposed  ?  It  is  very  evident 
to  make  it  such  a  state  as  mi^  be  con- 
sistent with  the  frlse  theory  of  sodetv  which 
we  are  considering,  ^^^  must  not  think  of 
man  as  he  is,  or  as  he  nas  ever  been  known 
to  be.  We  must  take  away  all  die  feelings 
of  domestic  regard,  whidi  are  visible  wher- 
ever  he  is  to  bie  found.  Fathers,  mother*^ 
children,  must  be  as  indifiierent  to  each 
other,  as  if  no  common  relation  had  united 
them ;  nay,  they  must  be  willing  to  aacri- 
fice,  widiout  compunction,  the  existence  of 
any  one  of  these,  for  the  most  trifling  per- 
sonal  advantage;  the  pity  which  we  now 
feel  so  readily  for  the  distress  even  of  our 
very  enemies  must,  in  that  case,  be  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  us,  even  when  ibe  sufferer 
is  she  who  gave  us  l^rth.  Is  this  a  state  of 
the  nature  of  man  ?  or  have  we  not  rather, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  in  making  this  very 
conception,  supposed  the  nature  of  nun  to 
be  destroyed  ?  and,  while  we  have  preserved 
the  same  external  form,  subsdtuted,  for  the 
mild  nature  of  that  which  animates  this  form, 
the  ferocious  nature  of  some  untameable 
beast,  which  makes  no  distinction  of  die 
hand  that  caresses  and  the  hand  that  strikes, 
which  breathes  <mlv  carnage,  and  feels  a  sort 
of  irritation,  and  almost  anger,  at  die  sight 
of  every  thing  v^iich  lives  ?  Of  such  a  be. 
uig,  so  animated,  this  may  be  die  natural 
states  but  it  is  not  the  state  of  nature  of  man. 
The  feelings  which  nature  most  powerfully 
undresses  on  him, — the  first  impressions 
wmch  she  makes  on  his  heart,  are  senti* 
ments  of  love;  and  if  those  first  and  most 
powerfol  feelings,  which  are  as  universal  as 
the  race  of  man^ — the  original  fedings  of 
every  individual  that  lives  or  has  lived, — 
can  be  truly  said  to  be  naoml  fedings,  to 
continue  to  exist  as  in  this  first  state  of  na- 
ture,  would  be  to  exist  with  only  affection  in 
the  heart,  and  with  expressions  of  this  wttec- 
tion  in  every  look  and  word. 

But  we  put  bars  and  kidn  upon  our  gates, 
we  cany  arms,  we  make  hws  to  direct  the 
power  of  the  state  against  injustice,  we  have 

Sisons  and  executioners.  Is  this  fonnida. 
e  apparatus,  it  will  be  said,  a  ^lart  of  a  a^ 
tem  of  love?  or  does  it  not  rath^  prove  that 
man  trembles  at  the  thought  of  the  power 
of  man,  as  he  trembles  at  the  thought  of 
some  pestilence,  and  takes  measures  of  pre- 
caution for  guarding  against  infection,  and 
for  curing  it,  or  preventing  the  fiudier 
spreading  of  it,  if  infection  faH  tsken 
place? 

ItwiD  be  admitted,  that  these  contriv- 
snoes  of  oflfence  and  diefence  are  not  a  part 
of  the  system  of  contiivanoes  of  univenal 
and  never-fiuling  love ;  but,  on  the  oontiaiy, 
are  indicative  of  a  fear  which  inphes  the 
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possiblrny  of  enmity  in  others,  or  at  least  of 
ugustice,  whidi,  though  it  may  imply  no  per- 
sonal  hatred,  is,  i^  its  effects  on  us,  the  same 
as  emnitjr.  But  while  these  instruments  of 
preservation  from  possible  aggression  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  proofs  of  one  set  of  feelings  in 
roan, — of  feelings  which  no  defender  of  the 
gcDeral  social  nature  of  man  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  deny,  as  a  part  of  that  mixed 
coiuttitution  of  good  and  bad  for  which  alone 
he  contends ;  it  mav  be  asked,  in  like  man- 
ner, whether  the  domestic  affections,  and  the 
general  sympathies  of  our  nature,  which  ex- 
ist as  widely  as  laws,  and  have  in  every  case 
preceded  diem  ;  whether  all  the  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  poor, 
and  the  diseased,  are  proofs  of  any  natural 
enmity  of  man  to  man  ?  Injustice  may,  in- 
deed, be  prevalent,  but  compassion  is  surely 
not  less  so ;  and  are  we  to  find  proofs  of 
univenwl  enmity  in  a  love  that  is  as  univer- 
sal as  human  sorrow  ? 

That  Yirtue  kBowa 
By  the  ntaitiiig  look,  whow  equal  beait 
For  odicn  fieda,  aa  for  another  aelf; 
Of  yarious  name,  as  various  ol^eets  wake. 
Warm  into  action,  the  Und  sense  within : 
Whether  die  Unmeless  poor,  Oie  nobly  maiw'd. 
The  lost  to  reason,  the  dedin*d  in  life. 
The  helptesi  young,  that  kiss  no  mothei's  hand. 
And  the  j^,  saoood  inbaatj  of  age. 
She  gives  in  public  fkmilies  u>  live,— 
A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven. 

We  are  surely  not  to  think  of  man  as  on- 
ly a  prisoner  or  a  jailer ;  we  must  think  of 
nim  too  as  one  who,  if  he  suffers,  receives 
relief  from  those  who  have  no  interest  in  re- 
lieving him,  except  that  of  their  compassion 
itself;  or  who  himself,  with  as  little  expect- 
ation of  personal  advantage,  relieves  what- 
ever sufferings  may  come  beneath  his  view. 
The  truth  is,  that  man  has  desires  of  various 
kinds,  malevolent  as  well  as  benevolent; 
that,  on  whatever  period  of  society  we  may 
choose  to  fix,  we  shall  always  find  many  who 
are  disposed  to  invade  the  rights  of  others, 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  mere  pos- 
sibility of  aggression,  render  necessary  all 
those  general  precautions,  and  the  ocrasiona] 
punishments  oif  which  Hobbes  speaks ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  equally  certain 
of  finding  many,  who  not  merdv  are  without 
the  inclination  of  invading  the  rights  of 
others,  but  who  gkidly  make  sacrifices  of 
their  own  personal  comfort  for  their  relief. 
That  the  state  of  society,  therefore,  when 
there  are  multitudes  comprehended  in  it,  is 
not  a  state  of  unmixed  friendship  or  enmity, 
unmixed  virtue  or  vice,  but  a  state  that  is 
mixed  of  both ;  that  the  first  afiections,  how- 
ever, the  aiEM^ions  which,  if  there  be  anv 
that  peculiarly  deserve  the  name  of  naturaJ, 
have  surely  the  highest  daim  to  that  dis- 
tmction,  are  uniforndy  those  of  love ;  and 
that  while  all  must,  in  tnfimcy,  have  felt  this 
tie,  whidi  bound  them  to  some  other  breast, 
it  is  only  a  part  of  oBMikin^  over  wliom  those 


naalignant  passions,  which  can  be  said  to  bo 
indicative  of  enmity,  or  even  that  iijustice 
which  is  indicative  of  indiffiBrence  to  othersb 
rather  than  malignity,  can  be  said  to  have  any 
sway.  We  have  aU  k)ved,  and  continued  to 
love ;  we  have  not  all  hated,  and  continued 
to  bate;  certainly,  at  least,  we  have  not 
given  way  to  our  hatred,  as  we  have  yielded 
our  whole  soul  to  the  delightful  emotions  of 
benevolence. 

Even  the  most  unjust  and  malignant  of 
mankind,  it  must  be  remembered,  do  not 
lose  their  love  of  society.  .They  have  theii 
friends,  or  at  least  those  to  whom  they  give 
that  name,  without  any  suspicion  that  they 
are  using  an  inappropriate  expression.  Th^ 
would  hate  to  be  alone,  as  much  as  other 
people,  even  though  they  had  no  guilty  re- 
membrances, whidh  made  it  doubly  neoes- 
siuy  for  them  to  be  aroused.  They  must 
still  flatter  themselves  that  they  enjoy  what 
they  are  not  capable  of  enjoying,  the  delights 
of  that  cordial  intercourse  which  is  sacred  to 
the  good.  These  delights,  indeed,  the  re- 
membrance of  consolations  received,  and  of 
virtues  strengthened,  the  mutiud  esteem,  the 
mutual  trust,  the  mutual  veneration,  they  as 
httle  can  possess  as  they  can  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  obnscience,  with  no  rememlwances 
but  those  of  guilt.  Yet,  though  the  reality 
of  the  social  regard  of  others  is  denied  to 
them,  and  though  even  if,  in  some  singular 
instance,  it  were  truly  to  be  given  to  them, 
it  would  be  impossible  fi>r  them  to  put  con- 
fidenoe  in  a  friendship  which  they  would 
know  that  they  had  not  merited,  and  there- 
fore could  not  &il  to  distrust ;  they  can  still 
at  least  have  the  riot  and  the  laughter,  and 
as  much  of  the  t^pearance  of  sociaIaffectk>n, 
as  is  consistent  with  perfect  Indifference,  or 
perfect  hatred  at  heart ;  and  the  riot  and  the 
laughter  they  must  have,  or  be  still  more 
miserable  than  they  are.  The  love  of  that 
society  which  they  have  so  deeply  injured, 
is  thus  fixed  in  Uieir  heart,  as  it  is  fixed 
in  every  heart;  and  what  proof  could  be 
strongtf  of  its  irresistible  power?  In  the 
very  prison,  to  which  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind  has  driven  them,  as  to  the  only  pkce 
which  their  presence  could  not  pollute,  amid 
wretches  as  little  worthy  as  themselves  of « 
single  thought  of  momentary  aflfection,  thev 
atiU  feel  the  influence  of  that  principle  which 
makes  the  presence  of  man  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  man,  as,  in  better  drcumstanees, 
it  is  necessary  to  his  lumpiness.  They 
must  mingle  with  each  other,  though  they 
have  DO  plans  of  guilty  co-operation  to  con- 
cert It  is  still  something  in  their  dismal 
loneliness  to  have  one,  who  mav  laugh  at 
their  bk»phemies,  and  at  whose  blasphemies 
they  may  smile  in  return ;  and  to  him  who 
hsb  never  known  what  friendship  is,  who 
has  only  crimes  of  which  to  speak,  or  crimes 
of  whiai  to  hear,  it  is  not  n  relief  but  a  he^ 
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ty  ttdditiona]  punishment,  to  be  sepanted 
mtm  wretches  as  guilty  and  miserable  as 
himself ;  fit>m  wretdies,  who  would  as  glad- 
ly, or  more  gladly,  assist  in  putting  his 
shackles  on,  as  they  would  assist  m  releasmg 
him ;  and  who,  he  knows  well,  will  not 
laugh  less  loudly  on  that  day  when  he  is  to 
be  led  forth  to  terminate,  amid  public  eze- 
erations,  his  dreadful  existence. 

Such  is  the  desire  of  social  communion  in 
man  ;  a  desire  which  no  habitual  penance  of 
solitude,  no  perfection  of  virtue,  no  perfec- 
tion of  yice,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  can 
efface  from  the  heart ;  a  desire,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  not  more  forcibly  demon- 
strated by  all  that  leads  man  to  mingle  with 
man  in  happy  society,  than  by  the  most  mi- 
seraUe  intercourse  which  the  wretched  can 
form,  by  the  feelings  which  continue  to  ope- 
rate when  only  guilt  is  congregated  with 
guilt,  and  which  make  of  that  very  prison, 
to  which  Hobbes  would  lead  us  for  a  de- 
monstration that  man  is  bom  only  to  be  re- 
ffardless  of  man  or  hostile  to  him,  the  most 
uresistible  demonstration  of  that  great  truth 
of  social  connexion,  which  he  would  vainly 
adduce  it  to  disprove. 

The  next  of  our  desires  whidi  we  have 
to  consider,  is  our  desire  of  knowledge. 

When  we  think  of  what  man  is,  not  in  his 
fiunilties  only,  but  in  his  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions, and  of  what  he  must  have  been  on  his 
entrance  into  the  world,  as  much  in  the  state 
of  society  whidi  is  most  civilized,  as  in  the 
rudest  state  of  savage  life,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  regard  this  knowledge  and  absolute  ig- 
norance as  states  of  the  same  mind.  It  seems 
to  us  almost  as  if  we  had  to  consider  a.  spi- 
ritual  creation  or  tnmsformation,  as  wondrous 
as  if,  in  contemplating  the  material  universe, 
we  were  to  strive  to  think  of  the  whole  sys. 
tem  of  suns  and  planets,  as  evolved  from  a 
mere  particle  of  matter,  or  rismg  from  no- 
thing as  when  originally  created.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  were  so  created,  and  we  know 
that  man,  comprehensive  as  his  acquirements 
are,  must  have  set  out  in  hb  intellectual  ca- 
reer  horn  absolute  ignorance ;  but  how  diffi- 
cult is  it  for  us  to  form  any  accurate  concep- 
tion of  what  we  thus  undoubtingly  believe ! 
The  mind,  which  is  enriched  with  as  many 
sciences  as  there  are  dasses  of  existing  things 
in  the  universe,  which  our  oigans  are  able  to 
disoem,  and  which,  not  content  with  the  im- 
mensity of  existence,  forms  to  itself  sciences 
even  of  abstractions  that  do  not  exist  as  ob- 
jects in  nature,  and  that  cannot  exist  in  na^ 
ture,  the  mind,  which  is  skilled  in  ail  the 
languages  of  all  die  cfvilized  nations  of  the 
globe,  and  which  has  fixed  and  treasured  in 
its  own  remembrance,  the  beauties  of  every 
'  work  of  transcendent  genius,  whidi  age  after 
age  has  added  to  the  stores  of  antiquity;  this 
aaind,  we  know  well,  was  once  as  ignorant 


as  the  duDest  and  feeblest  of  tJiose  miw!», 
which  scuii*ely  know  enoqgh,  even  to  wonder 
at  Its  superiority. 

But  without  taking  into  our  consideratioa 
the  rich  endowments  of  a  mind  like  this,  let 
us  think  only  of  one  of  those  humUe  mmds 
to  which  I  have  aUuded.  How  vast  are  the 
acquirements  even  of  a  mind  of  this  homble 
rank,  and  acquirements,  too,  which  a  few 
years,  that  may  be  said  almost  to  be  years 
of  infimcy  and  apparent  imbecility,  have  form- 
ed !  Indeed,  if  all  human  science  were  to  be 
divided,  as  Rousseau  says,  into  two  portioiu, 
the  one  comprehending  what  is  common  to 
all  mankind,  and  die  other  only  that  stock  of 
tmdis,  whidi  is  peculiar  to  the  wise  and  the 
learned,  he  can  scarcely  be  r^arded  as  de- 
livering a  very  extravagant  paradox,  in  assert- 
ing thfl^  this  latter  portion,  which  is  the  sub^ 
ject  of  so  much  pride^  would  seem  veiy  tri- 
fling in  comparison  of  the  oth^.  But  of 
this  greater  portion,  we  do  not  think,  as  be 
truly  says,  partly  because  the  knowlec^* 
which  it  comprehends  is  acquired  so  very 
early,  that  we  scarcely  remember  the  acqui- 
sition of  it,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  because 
since  knowledge  becomes  remarkable  only  by 
its  diffierences,  the  elements  that  are  common 
in  all,  like  the  common  quantities  in  alge- 
braic equations,  are  counted  as  nothing. 

When  we  think,  howe^*er,.of  the  elements 
that  are  truly  contained  in  this  portion  of 
knowledge,  whidi  the  humblest  of  mankind 
partakes,  how  much  is  involved  in  the  pos- 
session and  mastering  even  of  one  lai^^uagp, 
in  the  accurate  adaptation  of  each  arbitnuy 
sign  to  the  thing  signified,  and  the  adapta- 
tion, not  merely  of  the  signs  of  things  to  the 
things  themselves,  but  of  the  nicer  inflections 
of  the  signs  to  the  faint  and  abstract  rela- 
tions of  objects  !  If  we  Ipiew  nothing  more 
of  the  mind  of  man,  than  its  o^Mcity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  powera  of  so 
^'ast  and  so  complicated  an  instrument  as 
that  of  speech,  and  of  acqmring  this  know- 
ledge in  circumstances  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  acquisition,  without  any  of  the  aids 
whidi  lessen  so  greatly  our  labour  in  acquir- 
ing an^  other  huigum  fiir  less  peafecdjr  in 
after-life,  and  amid  the  cmitinnal  distractions 
of  pains  and  pleasures,  that  seem  to  render 
any  fixed  effort  absolutely  impossible^  we 
might,  indeed,  find  cause  to  wonder  at  a  ca- 
pacity so  admirable.  But  when  we  think 
of  all  the  other  knowled^  which  is  acquired 
at  the  same  time,  even  by  tfab  mind,  which 
we  have  selected  as  one  6f  the  humblest, 
what  observations  of  phenomena,  what  in- 
ductions, what  reasonings  downward  from 
the  results  of  general  obsorvadon  to  partfcu* 
lar  cases  that  are  analogoiB,  must  have  oc- 
curred, and  been  formed,  almost  unconsci- 
ously, into  a  system  of  physicB,  d[  which  tbe 
reasoner  himself  periiaps,  does  not  think  as 
a  system,  but  on  which  he  founds  his  pnuv 
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tU  voBcksioiM,  canctlv  in  the  sune  way  as 
the  phUosopher  applieB  his  general  principles 
to  the  complicated  contrivances  of  mechaoics 
or  the  different  arts ;  when  we  think  of  all 
this,  and  know  that  all  this,  or  at  least  a 
great  part  of  all  this,  must  luiye  been  done 
before  it  could  be  safe  for  the  little  rea- 
soner  to  be  trusted  for  a  single  moment  at 
the  slightest  distance  from  the  parental  eye, 
how  astonishing  does  the  whole  process  ap- 
pear ;  and  if  we  had  not  opportunities  of 
observation,  and  in  some  measure,  too,  the 
consciousnesa  of  our  own  memory,  in  our 
later  acquisitions,  to  tell  us  how  all  this  has 
been  done,  what  a  variety  of  means  most 
we  conceive  nature  to  have  employed  for  pro- 
ducing 60  rapidly  and  so  efficaciously  this  as- 
tontshing  result !  She  has  employed,  however, 
no  complicated  variety  of  means ;  aiid  she  has 
produced  the  effect  the  more  surely,  from  the 
very.simplici^of  the  means  which  she  has 
employed.  The  simple  desire  of  knowledge 
explains  a  mystery  wnich  nothing  else  coidd 
explain.  She  has  made  it  delightful  to  man 
to  know — disquieting  to  him  to  know  only 
imperfectly,  while  any  thing  remains  in  his 
power  that  can  make  his  knowledge  more  ac- 
curate or  comprehensive ;  and  she  has  done 
more  than  all  this,  she  has  not  waited  till  we 
reflect  on  the  pleasure  which  we  are  to  enjoy, 
or  the  pain  which  we  are  to  suffer.  She  has 
given  us  these,  indeed,  to  stimulate  our  search, 
and  in  part  to  reward  it;  but  she  has 
prompted  us  to  begin  our  search  without  re- 
flection on  the  mere  pleasure  or  pain  whidi 
is  to  reward  our  activity,  or  to  punish  our  in- 
activity. It  is  sufficient  that  tnere  is  some- 
thing unknown- which  has  arelation  to som»> 
thing  that  is  known  to  us.  We  feel  instant- 
ly the  desire  of  knowing  this  too.  Begin  to 
the  child  in  the  nunery  some  ballad,  which 
involves  a  tale  of  marvellous  incident,  and 
atop  in  the  very  middle  of  the  tale,  his  little 
heart  will  be  almost  in  agony  till  you  resume 
the  narrative ;  but  his  eye,  before  you  ceas- 
ed, was  still  ejqnressive  of  that  curiosity,  of 
that  mere  desire  of  knowing  what  is  to  oome, 
which  is  not  painful  in  itself,  producing  the 
pain,  but  not  rising  from  it  when  the  narra- 
tive is  broken,  .and  affording  the  pleasure, 
but  not  rising  from  the  pleasure  when  the 
namtiye  is  continued.  Why  is  it,  that 
in  such  a  case  we  feel  delight  ?  It  is  because 
our  previous  curiosity  has  been  gratified. 
Why  do  we  feel  pain?  It  is  because  our 
previous  curiosity  has  not  been  gratified; 
and  to  suppose  tnat  but  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  gratified  curiosity,  and  the  pain  of  the  un- 
gxarified  curiosity,  we  should  have  had  no  cu- 
riosity to  afad  the  pleasure  or  the  pain,  is  a 
raversal  of  the  order  of  causes  and  effects,  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  suppose,  that,  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  flower,  we  should  not 
have  had  the  root  or  the  stem  which  sup- 
Dorta  th^  flower,  that  it  is  the  light  which 


flows  around  us  that  is  the  eanaa  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sun ;  and  that  he  who  creat* 
ed  the  sun,  and  every  thmg  which  the  sun 
enlightens,  is  not  merely  revealed  to  us  bv 
that  worid  of  splendour  and  beauty  whicn 
he  has  formed,  but  that  it  is  the  beauty 
of  ^  the  universe  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
existence  of  hun  who  created  it  to  be  bean- 
tifid. 

Of  the  lively  curiosity  of  which  I  speak^ 
with  relation  to  the  talM  of  oar  nursery,  yon 
must  all  have  some  lemembiance;  and,  in* 
deed,  it  is  a  curiosity  which,  even  with  re- 
spect to  such  tales  of  fii^tion,  does  not  cease 
wholly  when  we  are  obliged  to  assume  the 
airs  and  the  dignity  of  manhood.  We  vary 
our  tales  in  these  graver  years,  and  call  them 
romances,  dramas,  epics ;  but  we  are  equally 
ready  in  any  moment  of  leisure,  to  be  led 
away  by  any  narrative  of  strange  mddents, 
which  IS  to  us  exactly  what  the  simplest  bal- 
bd  was  to  us  then.  The  pain  which  attends 
ungretified  curiosity,  is  most  strikingly  prov- 
ed by  those  tales  which  are  often  intention- 
ally suspended  at  some  most  interesting  mo- 
ment, and  printed  as  fragments.  We  feel, 
in  such  a  case,  a  vexation  that  almost 
amounts  to  anger,  as  if  the  writer  of  the  frag- 
ment were  wimiily  and  wantonly  inflicting  on 
us  pain ;  and  there  are  many  little  injuries 
which  we  could  perhaps  mucn  more  readily 
foigive.  To  be  forced  to  read  a  succession 
of  such  fragments  would  be  truly  to  any  mind 
which  can  take  interest  in  the  adventures  of 
others,  a  species  of  torture,  and  of  tor. 
ture  that,  to  such  a  mhid,  would  be  far 
from  being  the  sl^test  which  could  be  de- 
vised. 

The  curiosity  which  is  thus  strikingly  ex 
emplified  in  the  eagerness  with  wluch  we 
Usten  to  fictitious  narratives,  is  not  less 
strikmghr,  as  it  is  certainly  fiir  more  usefully 
exemplified  in  the  interest  which  we  feel  m 
the  wonden  of  science.  How  many  nights 
of  sleepless  expectation  would  be  given  to 
the  chemist,  if  he  could  be  informed  on  au- 
thority whidi  he  could  not  doub^  that  in 
some  neighbouring  country  a  discovery  had 
been  made  whidh  threw  a  new  light,  not 
merely  on  what  had  before  been  considered 
as  obscure,  but  on  all,  or  afanost  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  had  been  considered  as  per- 
fectly well  known;  that  in  consequence  of 
this  disooveiy,  it  had  become  easy  to  analyse 
what  had  before  resisted  every  attempt  of  the 
analjTtic  art,  and  to  force  into  combination 
substances  which  before  had  seemed  incap- 
able of  any  permanent  union !  With  what 
eagerness  would  he  await  the  communication 
that  was  to  put  into  his  own  hands  this  ad- 
mirable power*  It  must  be  a  distresa*  in-, 
deed,  of  no  common  sort  which  could  at  audi 
a  period  withdraw  his  mind  wholly  for  any 
I  length  of  time  from  that  desire  wluch  every 
.thing  that  met  his  eye  would  seem  to  hon  to 
2V^ 
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raoJU  beeMite  it  would  be  in  troth  for  ever 
pretent  to  his  mind. 

It  is  needless  to  extend  the  illuitmtion 
through  the  variety  of  the  sciences.  We 
have  a  desire  of  Knowledge  which  nothing 
can  abate,  a  desire  that,  in  some  greater  or 
less  degree,  extends  itself  to  ever/  thing 
which  we  are  c^iable  of  knowiqg,  md  not 
to  realities  merely,  but  to  all  the  extrava- 
sanoes  of  fiction.  We  are  formed  to 
know ;  we  cannot  exist  without  knowledge ; 
and  nature,  therefore,  has  f^iyen  us  the 
desire  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  essential 
not  to  our  pleasure  merely,  but  to  our  veiy 
being. 

Witnaas  the  rarighUy  Joy,  when  aught  unknown 

Strike!  the  qmckKMe,  and  waketeaeh  aieclve  power 

TobrtakermeaauTes:  witneat  the  Mglaet 

or  all  Cuniliar  dltfeeti,  though  beheld 

With  tranport  onoe ;  the  ftmd  attentive  gaae 

or  yooQg  aatonlihmeat,  the  sober  aeal 

or  age  eommentingon  prodigknu  thinn. 

For  tuch  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven 

In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 

or  ol^ects  new  and  strange  to  urge  us  on. 

With  nnremitted  labour,  to  pursue 

Those  sacred  stores  that  watt  the  ripening  soul. 

In  Truth's  eshaustless  bosom.    What  need  words 

To  paint  its  power  ?  For  this  the  daring  youth 

Breaks  ftom  hb  weeping  motliei^  anxious  arms. 

In  ftnreiga  dimes  to  rove  t  the  pcnave  sage. 

Heedless  or  sleep,  or  midnight's  harmAil  damp. 

Hangs  oTer  the  sickly  taper ;  and  untlfd 

The  viigin  rollows,  with  enchanted  step. 

The  maaes  or  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale. 

From  mom  to  eve,  unmlndAil  or  her  rorm. 

Unmindful  or  the  happy  dress  that  stole 

The  wishes  or  the  youth,  when  every  maid 

With  envy  pin'd.    Hence,  Anally,  by  night. 

The  village  matron,  round  the  biasing  hearth. 

Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  Ules, 

Breathing  astonishment,  or  witching  rhymes. 

And  evil  spirite  i  or  the  death-bcd  eaU 

To  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devooi'd 

The  orphan's  portkm ;  oT  unquiet  souls 

Rls'n  from  the  grave,  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 

or  deeds  in  lire  oonceal'd :  or  shapes  that  walk 

At  dead  oT  night,  and  dank  their  dudns,  and  wave 

The  torch  ofnell  around  the  murderer^  bed. 

At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  raooil. 

Casing  each  other  speechless,  and  oongeal'd 

Withshlvering  sighs,  till,  eager  fbr  Oxe  event, 

Around  the  beldame,  all  croet  they  hang. 

Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  tecrois  quelFd.* 

If  man  could  have  been  nuule  to  know 
that  his  existence  depended  upon  certun  ac- 
quisitions of  knowledge,  without  any  love  of 
the  knowledge  itself,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
made  the  acquisition  that  was  believed  to  be 
so  important.  But  to  leamy  if  there  had 
been  no  cunoeitv  or  pleasure  in  learning, 
would  then  have  been  a  task ;  and  like  other 
mere  tasks,  would  probably  have  been  imper- 
fectly executed.  Something  would  have  been 
nes|lected  altogether,  or  very  inaccurately  ex- 
amined, the  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
might  have  been  essential  to  life  itself.  Na- 
ture, by  the  constitution  which  she  has  given 
us,  has  attained  the  same  end,  and  attained 
it  without  leaving  to  tis  the  possibility  of  fiiil- 
ure.     She  has  given  m  the  desire  of  know- 

t  know; 

"  1  in  it- 


self;  she  has  made  it  painful  to  us  Co  know 
imperfectly.  There  is  no  task,  dierefare»  iro. 
posed  on  us.  In  executing  her  benevolent 
will,  we  have  only  to  gratily  one  ot  the 
strongest  of  our  passions,  to  learn  with  de^ 
light  what  it  is  salutary  to  have  learned,  and 
to  derive  thus  a  sort  of  double  happiness 
from  the  wisdom  whidi  we  acquire,  and  from 
the  veiy  efibrt  by  which  we  acquire  it. 


^  IS  given  i 
ing  what  it  is  of  importai  je  for  us  to  kr 
she  has  made  the  knowledge  ddightfiil  i 
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LECTURE  LXVIIL 
m.  rnoapiGTivB  emotions. — 6.  dbsiue  of 

rOWEft— OF   DiaECT  POWER,   AS  Of    AMBI- 
TION. 

Gbntlbbcbn,  after  the  emotions  which  I 
considered  in  my  last  Lectine,  that  whidi  is 
next  in  the  order  of  our  arrangement  is  the 
desire  of  power. 

I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  the  deare 
of  mere  freedom  from  constraint,  though, 
where  any  unjust  restraint  is  acbially  im- 
posed, the  desire  of  freedom  fixnn  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  strongest  passion  which  man  can 
feel,  and  a  passion  which,  in  such  circum- 
stances, will  alwm  be  more  ardent  as  the 
mind  is  nobler.  While  it  remains,  the  slave 
is  not  wholly  a  slave.  Ks  true  degnidntion 
begins  when  he  has  lost,  not  his  liberty, 
merely,  but  the  very  desire  of  liberty,  md 
when  he  has  learned  to  look  calmly  on  him- 
self as  a  mere  breathing  and  moving  instru- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  another,  to  be  moi'cd 
by  those  wishes  more  than  by  his  own,  a 
part  of  some  external  pomp  neoeasarr  to  the 
splendour  of  some  other  being,  to  which  be 
contributes,  indeed,  but  only  like  the  oar,  or 
the  sceptre,  or  the  purple  robe,  a  trapping  of 
adventitious  greatness,  and  one  of  many  de- 
corative trappings  that  are  all  equally  insig- 
nificant in  themselves,  whedier  they  be  living 
or  inanimate.  He  who  can  fed  this,  and 
feel  it  without  any  rising  of  his  heart  i^nst 
the  tyranny  whidi  would  keep  him  down,  or 
even  a  wish  that  he  were  free,  may  indeed  be 
considered  as  scarody  worthy  of  freedom ; 
and  if  tyranny  produced  only  the  evil  of  such 
mental  degradation,  without  any  of  the 
other  evils  to  which  it  gi^'es  rise  directly 
and  indirectly,  it  vrould  searcdy  merit  less 
than  at  present,  the  detestation  of  all  who 
know  what  man  is  and  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing as  a  fi-eeman,  and  that  wretdied  ^ing 
which  he  is  and  must  ever  continue  to  be  as 
a  slave. 

There  are  minds,  indeed,  whidi,  Iok^ 
habituated  to  corruption,  can  see,  in  die  ty- 
rannical possessor  of  a  power  unjusdv  arro- 
gated,  on^  a  source  of  fitvour,  and  or  all  the 
partial  and  prodigal  krgeases  of  fitvour,  more 
easy  to  be  obtamed,  as  requiriog,  in  letiim 
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o-  ily  tlut  profligHte  sulMemeiicy  to  eYery  Tioe* 
which  Biicfa  minds  are  alwajB  stifiiciently  ready 
to  pa^ ;  but  what  long  usage  of  comiption 
does  It  require,  before  tyranny  itself  can  oeaae 
to  be  hated. 

If  to  a  youiw  andieDce,  in  those  eaily 
years  when  they  Knew  little  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  political  institutions^  than  that  under 
s^me  governments  men  are  more  or  less 
happy,  and  more  or  less  fifee,  than  under 
others,  we  were  to  reJate  the  histoiy  of  one 
of  those  glorious  struggles  which  the  op- 
pressed have  sometimes  made  against  their 
oppressors,  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  to 
whom  the  sympathy  and  eager  wishes  of  the 
whole  audience  would  be  given  ?  While  the 
first  band  of  patriots  mig^t  peifaiqpa  be  over. 
throwBy  and  their  leader  a  fugitive,  seeking  a 
temporary  shelter,  but  seeking  still  more  the 
means  of  assertiilg  ifgain  the  same  great  cause, 
with  the  additional  motive  of  avenging  the 
fiiUen,  how  ei^p;erlv  would  every  heart  be 
trembling  far  him,  nopin^  for  him,  exulting 
as  he  came  forth  again  with  adcUtional  num- 
bers,  shrinking  md  half-4espairing  at  each 
slight  repulse  m  the  long-continued  combat, 
but  rejoicing  and  confiding  still  more  at  each 
renewBl  of  die  chazge,  and  feeling  almost  the 
very  triumph  of  the  deliverer  himself,  when 
his  standard  waved  at  last  without  any  foe 
to  oppose  it,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  up- 
on the  field  but  those  who  had  perished,  and 
those  who  were  free.  In  listening  to  such  a 
narrative,  even  he  who  was  perhaps,  in  more 
advanced  years,  to  be  himself  the  ready  in- 
strument of  oppression  or  corruption,  and  to 
smile  with  derision  at  the  veiy  name  of  li- 
berty,  would  feel  the  interest  which  eveiy 
other  heart  was  feeling,  and  would  legoice 
in  the  oveithrow  of  despotism,  like  that 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  the  wilU 
ing  slave,  or  of  which  he  was  at  aU  times 
r^y  to  become  the  slave  if  the  liber- 
ties of  a  nation  could  be  sold  by  his  single 
voice. 

Such  is  the  instant  sympathy  of  our  na- 
ture, with  sJl  who  are  oppressed.  We  may 
cease  to  feel  it,  indeed,  but  many  years  of 
sordid  selfishness  must  first  have  quenched 
in  us  every  thing  which  is  noble,  and  made  us 
truly  as  much  slaves  ourselves  as  those 
whose  virtue  and  happiness  are  indifferent 
to  us.  To  be  firee,  to  have  the  mind  of  a 
freeman,  is  not  to  consider  liberty  as  a  pri- 
vilege which  a  few  only  are  to  ei^oy^  and 
which,  like  some  narrow  and  limited  good, 
would  become  less  bv  distribution ;  it  is  to 
wish,  and  to  wish  ardently,  that  all  partook 
the  blessing  What  shoiod  we  thmk  of  any 
one  who^  enjovin^  the  pleasures  of  vision,  and 
the  inestimable  instruction  which  that  de- 
lightful sense  has  yielded  to  him,  and  con- 
tinues every  moment  to  yield,  coukl  hear 
vrithout  pity  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  blind  ? 
And  yet,  how  slight  would  be  the  cruelly  of 


sudi  indifleienoe,  oompaied  with  the  guilt  of 
those  who^  ei^oyiog  themselves  the  blessings 
of  a  liberal  system  of  govvrnment,  should  yet 
feel  a  sort  of  malignant  triumph  in  the 
thought  that  other  nations  do  not  eigoy  a 
liberty  like  that  which  they  so  justly  prizes— 
that  uierc  are  many  millions  of  human  beings, 
gathered  together  in  tribes  which  exist  still, 
as  thdr  ancestors  have  for  eges  existed,  in  a 
state  of  moral  da^ness,  compared  with  which 
blindness  to  the  mere  sunslune  is  but  an  evil 
of  little  moment! 

O  Liberty  I  thou  goddev,  heavenly  brbht, 
PkiAim  of  bliM,  and  nragneat  with  deUght ; 
Eternal  pleaaum  in  thy  preicnoe  n^ga. 
And  imllinf  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  txain ; 
Eaaed  of  her  load,  Su^eetfcm  gnnri  mon  light. 


day.* 

The  power  however  which  consists  in  mere 
freedom  from  constraint,  is  but  a  negative 
power.  That  of  which  we  are  at  present  to 
consider  the  desire,  is  the  positive  power 
which  one  individual  may  exercise  over  other 
individuals. 

In  a  farmer  lecture,  in  which  we  consider- 
ed the  desire  of  action,  we  saw  the  very  im- 
portant advantage  of  this  desire,  that  prompts 
man  incessantly  to  rise  from  the  indolence  in 
whieh  he  might  otherwise  lie  torpid.  Our 
desire  of  power  may  be  considered  as  in  a 
great  measure  connected  with  this  general  de- 
sire of  action.  We  feel  a  pleeisure  of  no 
slight  kind  in  the  consciousness  of  our  mere 
animal  eneigies,  as  energies  inherent  in  our 
nature,  and  obedient  to  our  wilL  This  pride 
of  exercise  is  one  of  the  first  pleasures  which 
we  discover  in  the  iniknt,  whose  eye  shows 
visible  delight  at  idl  the  little  wonders  which 
he  is  capable  of  producmg  himself  far  more 
than  at  such  as  are  merely  exhibited  to  him. 
He  is  pleased  indeed  when  we  shake  for  the 
first  time  the  bells  of  his  littie  rattie,  before 
we  put  it  into  his  own  hands ;  but  when  he 
has  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  makes  himself 
the  noise,  which  is  then  such  delightful  mu* 
sic  to  his  ear.  Us  rapture  is  fer  more  thtm 
doubled.  He  rq»eats  it  jnstanti^,  as  if  wish- 
ing  to  be  quite  certam  diat  he  is  capable  of 
executing  so  marvellous  a  thing,  and  the  cer- 
tainty makes  his  pleasure  stiU  greater  than 
before ;  till,  weary  of  a  power  of  which  he  can 
no  longer  doubt,  and  stimuhtted  by  new  ob- 
jects to  new  exefcises,  he  again  denres  some- 
thing else,  and  enjoys,  and  is  proud,  and 
again  grows  weary  oif  the  past,  to  grow  after- 
wards weary  of  the  future.  In  boyhood, 
what  competitions  of  this  sort,  what  efuer- 
ness  to  discover  how  fint  we  can  run,  now 
far  we  can  leap !  Eveiy  game  which  theo 
amuses  and  occupies  us,  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  trial  of  our  strength,  or  agility,  or 


•Utter  from  Italy,  by  AddiMB. 
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tkin,  of  tome  of  tlioM  qnilitief  in  wbidi 
power  eomiflti ;  and  we  nin  or  wieitle  with 
those  with  whom  we  are  pcfh^pi,  in  combett 
of  a  rerj  diffineDt  kind,  to  dispute  in  other 
yean  the  prise  of  distinctioa  in  the  varioos 
duties  and  dignities  of  life. 

FWm  what  we  do  immediately  ourselfes, 
the  transitkm  to  what  we  do  by  the  agency 
of  others,  is  a  Teiy  natoral  and  obvious  one. 
As  we  fed  tito  power  which  we  possess  in 
behig  the  fastest  numer,  or  the  most  skilful 
wrestler,  we  feel  also  a  sort  of  power  m  hav- 
ing the  instruments  best  suited  to  the  differ- 
ent games  m  which  we  may  have  to  try  our 
skill  with  the  skill  of  others.  In  the  earlv 
exercises  and  contentions  of  the  play-grountf, 
we  are  proud  of  having  the  best  top,  or  the 
best  bat ;  and  we  look  on  what  thi^  do  for 
us  as  what  we  do  ourselves,  since  they  are 
ours  as  much  as  our  own  limbs  are  ours,— « | 
sort  of  prolongation  of  the  hands  that  wield 
them,  obeying  our  will  with  the  same  ready 
ministry  as  that  with  which  our  hands  them- 
selves more  directly  move  at  our  bidding. 
We  soon  learn  to  be  proud,  in  like  manner, 
of  having  the  best  trained  pointer,  or  the 
horse  that  has  trotted  with  us  the  greatest 
number  of  miles  in  the  shortest  time ;  and 
when  we  have  once  learned  to  upropriate  to 
ourselves  the  adiievements  of  tnese  animals, 
we  have  very  little  more  to  do  in  appropriat- 
ing to  ounelves  whatever  is  done  bv  others 
of  our  own  species,  who  have  done  what  they 
have  done,  in  obedience  to  us  as  truly  as  the 
horse  has  proceeded  in  the  same  line,  or 
turned,  or  stopped,  in  obedience  to  our  bridle. 
Every  new  being  who  obeys  us  is  thus,  as  it 
were,  a  new  faculty,  or  number  of  faculties, 
added  to  our  phvsicid  constitution ;  and  it  is 
not  wonderful,  uierefore,  that  we  should  de- 
sire to  extend  the  number  of  these  adventi- 
tious faculties,  more  than  that  we  should 
avul  ourselves  of  the  instruments  of  the  op- 
tician for  quid^ening  our  sight,  or  of  a  car- 
riage  for  conveying  us  over  distances  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  tra- 
verse with  the  same  vdodty  on  foot. 

Such  is  the  histoir  of  our  desire  of  power. 
It  begins  with  the  pleasure  of  our  mere  bodi- 
ly enei|[ies,  long  before  we  are  capable  of 
conceivuig  the  very  thought  of  operating  on 
other  beings  like  ourselves.  But  the  pas- 
sion, which  is  at  the  first  so  easily  and  so 
simply  gmdfied,  without  the  mastery  or  the 
attempted  subjugation  of  other  minds,  learns 
aftervnurds  to  consider  these  minds  as  almost 
the  only  objects  on  which  it  is  at  all  impor- 
ont  to  operate ;  they  are  instruments  of  the 
great  game  of  human  ambition ;  and  in  that 
spreat  same,  independent  of  all  patriotic  feel- 
ings, die  passion  which  is  not  new,  though 
its  oligects  be  new,  takes  pleasure  in  playing 
with  the  interests  of  nations,  and  managing 
whole  subject  multitudes,  as  it  before  took 
pleasure  in  wielding  skilfully  a  racket  at  ten- 


nis, or  a  mace  at  the  bifiknl  taUe;  er  as,  at 
a  stiU  earlier  period,  it  occupied  na  with  a 
sort  of  proud  oonscioasness  of  mmmand  ia 
running  over  a  field,  for  the  nsere  pleasurs 
of  moving  Umbe  that  were  aosivdy  felt  by 
us  to  be  our  own  unlers  when  they  were  m 
motion. 

So  universal  is  the  desire  of  power  over 
the  minds  of  others,  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
one  who  is  wholly  exempt  fitom  it.  Even 
affection  itaelf,  which  is  so  little  in  need  of 
any  additional  charm,  derives  from  it  aome 
Koceaskm  to  the  delight  which  it  nffofds. 
That  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  infant 
renders  still  more  vivid  even  the  vivid  emo- 
tions of  parental  love,  no  one,  I  conceive,  can 
doubt ;  and  if  man,  by  a  different  constitu- 
tion of  his  nature,  ooiud  have  been  bom  in- 
telligent as  in  maturer  years,  strong  enough 
to  be  exposed  to  no  penl  from  without,  and 
fearless,  therefore,  not  from  ignorance  of  dan- 
ger, but  from  superiority  to  all  the  causes  of 
injury  by  which  it  was  likely  for  him  to  be 
assailed ;  though  the  contemplation  of  the 
noble  being  to  which  they  had  given  life  must 
still  have  been  attended  with  strong  emotions 
of  regard  in  the  bosoms  of  those  to  whom  the 
very  excellence  contemplated  and  admired  by 
them,  was  almost  a  part  of  their  own  exist- 
ence ;  it  is  not  easy  to  unaginehow  very  little 
would,  in  such  drcumstances  of  equality,  have 
remained  of  that  warm  tenderness,  which,  in 
the  present  system  of  ahemate  feebleness  and 
protection,  connects  so  luq>pily  the  progres- 
sive generations  of  mankind ;  when  the  first 
look  of  love  which  the  parents  cast  on  the 
helplessness  before  them,  is  itself  a  proof 
that  the  unconscious  olqect  on  which  they 
fue  is  to  be  helpless  no  more ;  that  weak  as 
It  may  still  be  in  itself,  it  is  to  be  strong  and 
powerful  in  the  vigilant  tenderness  of  their 
aid. 

Sudi is  the  influenceof  theoonsdousness  of 
a  gentle  and  benevolent  power  m  the  exercise 
of  parental  love  ;  and  is  there  no  influence  of 
this  sort  in  the  exercise  of  other  regards  of 
every  spedes, — no  feding  of  redprocal  de- 
pendence for  ei^oyment,  or  rather  of  red- 
procal  power  of  conferring  enjoyment,  tiat 
sweetens  the  very  enjoyment  itself  making 
it  as  delightful  to  be  the  source  of  happiness 
as  to  be  the  ol:ject  to  whom  the  happiness 
ultimately  flows?  It  is  suffidendy  pleasing 
mdeed  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  thou^  these 
feelings  Were  all  which  friendship  could  yield ; 
but  there  is  likewise  a  pleasure  in  thinking 
that  our  feelings  need  only  to  be  expressvd, 
to  become  the  fedinss  too  of  those  vnio,  lov- 
ing  us,  can  scarcdy  nil  to  love  whatever  we 
love.  Nor  is  it  to  our  pleasures  of  affMtion  on- 
ly that  this  moral  influence  of  power  extends; 
it  extends  in  some  measure  also  to  the  de- 
lightful consdousness  of  all  our  virtues.  If 
suffering  weite  to  be  relieved,  it  woidd  surely 
be  of  veiy  little  consequence  to  the  happi- 
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neaa  of  the  woild  by  whom  the  relief  wee 
friven  ;  if  vice  were  to  be  made  acneible  of 
its  guilt,  of  little  ooRsequeiice  from  whom  the 
purer  views  that  enlighten  it  were  derived ; 
bat  though  it  would  l^  of  the  same  moment 
to  the  world  in  geneml,  it  would  be  very  far 
from  being  so  to  us.  We  should  delight 
in  the  effects,  indeed,  whoever  might  have 
prodiioed  them ;  bat  our  delight  would  be 
verf  difierent  if  ourselves  had  been  the  in- 
struments. 

Thedifierence,  so  great  in  these  two  cases, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  arising  wholly  from 
the  mere  self-approbation  of  our  action  as 
virtuous ;  for  if  we  had  truly  felt  the  wish  of 
extendm^  the  same  good,  and  the  same  re- 
solute wilttttgness  to  make  4he  personal  sa- 
crifices that  might  be  necessary  to  purchase 
the  extension  of  it,  our  virtue^  as  far  as  our 
nnerit  or  our  consdenoe  is  concerned,  would 
be  the  same,  not  from  the  pride  that  our 
name  would  be  long  remembered,  aseonnected 
with  the  remembrance  of  an  action  that  had 
been  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  though  the 
pleasure  of  this  generous  connexion  of  our 
image,  or  our  namet  may  mingle,  widi  no 
alight  accession  of  joy,  even  in  the  pure  and 
tranquil  retrospects  of  those  who  have  been 
unostentatiously  good ;  bu^  in  some  degree 
at  least,  firom  the  mere  fedhig  of  the  action 
asaworkof  ours,a8  that  which  we  have  had  the 
conscious  power  of  producing,  the  feeling  of 
the  tie  which  connects  that  hi^^piness  of 
others,  at  which  we  rejoice  with  our  own 
mind  as  its  cause,  md  which,  next  to 
the  certainty*  of  having  done  what  hea- 
ven itself  approves,  is  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  element  in  our  remembrance  of  vir- 
tue. 

It  is  the  same  in  works  of  purer  intellect 
The  gravest  and  most  retired  philosopher, 
who  scarcely  exists  out  of  his  library,  in  giv- 
ing to  the  world  the  result  of  many  years  of 
meditation,  delights  indeed  in  tne  truths 
which  he  has  discovered,  and  in  the  advan- 
tage which  they  may  directly  or  indirectly 
afford  to  some  essential  interests  of  society ; 
but  though  these  are  the  thoughts  on  which, 
if  his  virtue  be  equal  to  his  wisdom,  he  may 
dwell  with  greatest  satisfiM:tion,  there  still 
comes  proudly  across  his  mind,  a  feeling  of 

gleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  power  which 
e  is  exerdsing,  or  is  soon  to  exercise  over 
the  minds  of  others.  He  is  certainly  br 
more  pleased,  that  the  truths  which  are  to 
effect  the  general  change  of  opinion,  are 
truths  discovered  by  him,  than  if  exactly  the 
same  beneficial  effect  had  flowed  from  dis- 
coveries made  by  any  other  person ;  and 
though  the  chief  part  of  this  pleasure  may 
unquestionably  be  traced  to  the  love  of  gloiy, 
and  the  anticipation  <tf  the  glory  which  is 
loved,  much  of  it  as  unquestionsbly  flows 
from  the  internal  feeling  of  the  power  which 
he  exercises,  and  which  he  has  the  trust  of 


being  able  to  exercise  again  fai  similar  cir- 
cnmslBiicev-^  power  wmch  is  more  delight- 
ful to  him  indeed  when  aoeompanied  with 
celebrity,  but  of  whidi  the  very  secret  con- 
sciousness b  itself  a  delight  that  is  almost 
like  glory  to  his  mind. 

When  the  orator  is  employed  in  some  great 
cause  that  is  worthy  of  iiis  eloquence ;  as- 
serting,  against  the  proud  and  the  powerful, 
the  right  of  some  humble  snfeer,  who  has 
nothing  to  vindicate  his  right  but  justice 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  protector  s  or  rous- 
ing a  senate,  too  apt  ferlnps  to  thhikonJyol 
the  privikppes  of  a  few,  or  of  the  interests  or 
supposed  interests  of  one  people,  to  the  con- 
sidoation  of  the  great  rights  of  mankind,  of 
every  colour  and  country;  forcing,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  eyes,  atrocities  which  they  had 
periiaps  at  a  distance  long  sanctioned  or  per- 
mitted,  and  absolving,  or  at  least  finishing,  by 
the  virtuous  triumph  of  a  single  hour,  the 
guilt  of  many  centuries ;  in  such  cases,  in- 
deed, if  the  orator,  while  the  happiness  and 
misery,  the  virtue  and  vice,  the  glory  and  in- 
fiuny  of  nations  are  depending  on  his  voice, 
can  think  within  himself  of  the  power  whidi 
he  is  exercising,  he  would  be  unworthy  at 
ooce  <^  the  cause  which  he  pleads,  and  of 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  may  be  plead- 
ing it ;  but  when  the  victory  is  won,  when 
all  the  advantages  which  are  to  flow  from  it 
have  been  felt  with  delight,  we  may  then  al- 
low some  feeling  of  additional  gratification 
to  arise  in  the  mind  even  of  the  most  virtu- 
ous, at  the  thought  of  that  eneigy  which  wae 
so  saocessfblly  exercised,  before  which  every 
heart  that  did  not  gladly  yield  to  its  influence, 
shrunk  as  firom  something  dreadful  and  ir« 
resistible ;  that  had  swept  away  all  subter- 
fuges of  hypocrisy,  and  lef^  nothing  behind 
but  oonvicaon,  and  joy,  and  dismay.     There 
are  causes  in  which  not  to  rejoioem  the  pos- 
session of  eloquence  would  be  almost  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  blessings  to  which  it  may 
lead.    The  patriot,  whom  the  cornq>t  trem- 
ble to  see  arise,  may  well  feel  a  grateful  sa- 
tisfiiction  in  the  mighty  power  which  heaven 
has  delegated  to  him,  when  he  thinks  that 
he  has  used  it  only  fbr  purposes  which  hea- 
ven approves ;  for  the  freedom,  and  peace, 
and  prospNerity  of  his  own  land,  and  for  all 
that  happmess  which  the  land  that  is  dearest 
to  him  can  difluse  to  every  nation  that  is 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  or  exam- 
ple. 

The  power  which  mmd  exercises  over 
mind  in  the  cases  as  yet  considered  by  us,  is 
an  intdlectual  or  morsl  agency,  underived 
finom  any  foreign  source,  and  wholly  personal 
to  the  individual  who  exercises  it  But  there 
is  a  power  which  is,  for  the  time,  far  more 
extensive,  and  capable  of  being  coveted  by 
minds  which  are  incapable  of  feeling  and  ap- 
preciating the  intelle<iiial  or  moral  excellence. 
This  is  toe  power  whidi  high  station  con-c 
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fisn;  dM  power  of  fordng  obedience  eren 
iqpon  the  ttkaettattf  mm!,  in  nmaj  ceeee,  of 
winniiig  obedience^  from  that  biind  teepect 
which  the  mvltitode  are  ahvay*  sofiidently 
(imptmed  to  feel  for  the  foUiee  as  for  the  yir- 
tnea  <tf  those  above  them.  Moch  of  the  ple»- 
aiira  attadied  to  the  oonception  of  this  poirer, 
like  that  which  attends  erery  other  species 
of  power,  ariaes,  it  mnst  be  admitted,  from 
the  giory  which  is  supposed  to  attend  the 
poisession  of  official  dignities ;  but  the  de- 
sire of  the  power  itself  woidd  be  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  passioRs  of  men,  though  this 
mere  power  were  all  which  station  conferred. 
To  know  that  there  are  a  nvmber  of  bemgs, 
endowed  with  manr  eneigies  which  nature 
aeemed  to  have  made  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  us,  who  are  constantly  ready  to  do 
whatever  we  may  order  them  to  do^  in  obe- 
dience  to  our  very  caprice^  is  to  us,  as  I  have 
already  said,  very  neuly  the  same  thing,  as 
if  some  extension  of  our  fiMuHies  had  been 
given  to  us,  by  the  addition  of  all  their 
powers  to  our  physical  constitution.  If  these 
mstruments  ox  power  were  mere  machines, 
which  subserviency  to  us  could  not  in  any 
degree  debase,  and  which  could  be  kept  in 
order  without  any  greai  anxiety  on  our  part, 
and  without  occupying  that  room  whidi 
die  living  mstrtiments  occupy,  we  should  all 
probably  feel  the  desire  of  possessfaig  these 
subsidiary  faculties,  since  not  to  wish  for 
some  of  them  at  lesst  would  be  like  indiffer- 
ence whether  we  had  two  arms  or  only  one, 
distinct  or  indistinct  vision,  a  good  or  bad 
memoiv.  We  are  not,  with  respect  to  any 
of  our  nculdes,  like  that  marveUous  runner 
in  the  fiury  tale,  who  was  so  very  nimble  as 
to  be  obliged  to  tie  his  legs  that  he  might 
not  tun  too  fast  Our  powers,  bodily  or 
mental,  never  seem  to  us  to  require  any  such 
voluntary  retardation  ;  and  however  well  fit- 
ted they  may  be  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  we  are  yet  desirous  of 
being  able  to  do  more  than,  as  individuals, 
we  are  c^piAIe  of  doing,  and  would  gladly, 
therefore,  avail  ourselves  of  the  supplemental 
machinery,  or  of  such  psrts  of  it  as  vrould 
suit  best  our  particukr  wishes  and  pmposes. 
But  the  parts  of  the  machinery  ci  power  are 
living  bebgs  like  ourselves ;  and  fond  as  we 
are  of  the  purposes  which  we  may  be  desir- 
ous of  executing  by  means  c^thera,  we  have, 
if  we  be  virtuous,  moral  affections  dtet  pre- 
dude  the  wish.  With  these  moral  affections 
for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  others,  we  so 
much  prefer  their  freedom  to  our  personal 
conveniendes  that  we  never  encroadi  on  it 
We  do  not  covet  so  nrach  the  pride  of  him 
who  sees  a  whole  multitude  busy  only  in 
furthering  his  frivolous  and  ever-changing  de- 
sires, as  the  serenity  of  him  whom  the  world 
counts  far  humbler,  who  sees  around  him  a 
multitode  happy  in  dieir  oWn  domestic  occu- 
pations, feding  for  him  only  that  friendship 


whkh  the  heart  spcmtaneouslyoftrB,  and  as* 
sistinghim  ofdy  with  those  social  aerriceF 
wlucfa  it  is  ddtghtfol  to  give,  and  which,  as 
given  with  delight,  it  is  ddightfril  abo  to  ne- 
odve. 

When  I  mff  that  a  virtooos  lover  of  nann- 
kind  would  desire  diis  latter  happinesa  more 
than  the  other,  I  know  wdl  that  there  are 
many  minds  of  whidi  I  must  not  ooosider 
mvadfasexpressmgdiedioice;  minds  whicfa 
value  the  power  merely  as  power;  whicfa  feel 
it,  therefore,  with  nKwe  pleasure  the  more 
servile  the  multitode  of  tiidr  depcndenta 
may  be ;  and  which,  in  their  endca^von  to 
rise  above  the  crowd,  see  no  slavery  too 
mean  for  themsdves  to  endure,  if  they  can 
purdttse,  by  their  own  vohmtsry  dcgi»d»- 
tion,  the  pleasure  ni  commanding. 

He  who  feds  withns  himsdf  the  talents 
which  must  render  his  enltation  eminently 
useful  to  mankind,  and  ifHio  wishes  for 
power,  that  there  may  be  more  virtoe  and 
more  hi^^piness  in  the  world,  than  if  he  had 
not  been  elevated,  would  indeed  be  guilty 
of  erimimi]  sdf-hidulgence^  if  he  were  to  re- 
sign himsdf  to  the  ergoyments  of  private  life, 
and  to  neglect  the  honourable  means  of  ris> 
ing  to  a  station  wludi  his  virtues  and  talents 
would  render  truly  honourable.  To  sudi  a 
mmd,  however,  ambition  presents  no  anxie- 
ties ;  because,  though  there  may  not  be  the  hap- 
pmesB  of  attdning  a  more  useful  station,  there 
IS  still  the  happiness  of  being  useful  in  the 
station  already  possessed ;  and  it  presents  no 
disgrace,  even  in  failure,  because  tne  disgrace 
which  the  heart  feels  is  only  for  those  who 
have  failed  in  didionourable  wishes,  or  who 
have  sought  what  is  honourable  in  itself  by 
the  use  of  dishcnourable  means. 

But,  of  the  multitude  of  the  ambitious, 
bow  few  are  there  of  this  noble  dass !  how 
infinitdy  more  numerous  they  who  sedc  in 
power  only  what  the  virtuous  man  does  not 
wish  so  much,  as  consent  to  bear  in  it  for 
the  greater  good  whidi  may  attend  it !  How 
many  who  hibour  perhaps  through  a  long 
life  of  ignominy,  to  be  a  little  more  guilty 
than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  with  the 
narrow  means  of  guilt  which  the^  possess, 
and  who  die  at  hist  vrithout  attaming  that 
wretched  object  for  which  they  have  crawled 
and  prostrated  themsdves,  and  been  e\'ery 
thing  which  a  virtuous  man  would  not  be, 
even  for  a  single  moment,  for  dl  which  Idngs, 
or  the  fiivourites  of  kmgs,  codd  offer!  If 
they  foil  in  their  ignoble  ambition,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  misery  they  have  earned ;  and 
if  even  tiiey  succeed  at  last,  what  is  it  whidi 
they  gain?  There  is  no  pleasure  in  what  they 
possess,  while  it  is  inferior  to  something 
whidi  tiiey  wish  with  a  still  more  ardent  ap- 
petite  to  acquire.  <<  The  pasnon  whidi  tor- 
ments them,**  as  Seneca  says,  '<  is  13ce  « 
flame  vdiich  bums  vrith  more  violence  the 
more  Uul  there  may  have  previoudy  been 
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added  to  tlie  conflagration.**  <*  £o  mi 
pimiK,  quo  nmjora  venerunt:  ut 
infinito  acrior  vis  est,  quo  ex  majore  uicen4> 
djo  emicuit.  Aeqiie  ambitio  non  patitur 
quenquani  in  ea  mensura  honorum  oonquiea- 
cere,  quae  quondam  ejus  ftiit  impudens  ri>- 
tum.  Nemo  agit  de  tribunatu  gratias,  sed 
queritur  quod  non  est  ad  praetoram  usqttt 
perductns.  Nee  haec  grata  est*  si  deest  oon* 
sulatus :  ne  hie  quidem  satiate  si  unus  est 
Ultra  se  cupiditas  porrfgit,  et  felicitatem  su- 
am  non  inteUigit,  quia  non  unde  venerit  te- 
apicit,  sed  quo  tendat."*  The  happiness  en* 
joyed  by  one  who  has  risen  to  power  by  ig- 
noble means,  is  perhaps  less  tmin  that  of  the 
most  abject  <^  those  who  depend  on  him ; 
and  the  dignity  which  he  has  attained,  and 
knows  not  how  to  enjoy,  however  splendid 
it  may  be  as  a  marie  of  distinctioki,  is  in  this 
very  aistinction,  a  mark  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  the  un  worthiness  of  him  who  possesses 
it, — a  memorial  of  crimes  or  foUies»  which, 
in  another  situation,  would  have  been  unno- 
ticed or  foigotten ;  but  whidi  are  now  forc- 
ed on  the  continued  ejGecration  or  contempt 
of  mankind;  and  in  the  consciousness  or 
dread  of  this  general  feding,  are  forced,  too, 
more  frequent^  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  arisen,  on  the  shame  and  remorse  of 
him  who  feels,  that  in  purchasing  with  them 
every  thing  else,  he  has  not  purchased  with 
them  happmess. 

In  the  great  scale  of  power,  which  ascends 
from  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  the  sove* 
reign,  to  wfiom  all  are  sidimitted ;  in  which 
the  inferior,  at  every  sta^,  is  paying  court 
to  his  superior,  and  receiving  it,  in  his  turn, 
from  those  who  are  inferior  to  himself,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  at  what  point  of  the  scale 
the  pleasure  of  the  homage  is  most  sincerely 
felt.  There  is  much  truth  in  one  of  FiekU 
tug's  lively  pictures  of  this  sort  of  homage, 
in  whidi  he  reduces  the  difference  of  power 
to  the  different  hours  of  the  day  at  which 
we  are  great  men.  <'  With  regard  to  time, 
it  mav  not  be  unpleasant,'*  he  savs,  "  to  sur- 
vey the  picture  of  dependence  like  a  kind  of 
ladder.  As,  for  instance,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing arises  the  postillion,  or  some  other  boy, 
which  great  families  no  mora  than  great  ships 
are  without,  and  fidls  to  brushing  the  clothes, 
and  cleaning  the  shoes  of  John  the  footman, 
who,  being  drest  himself,  applies  his  hands 
to  the  same  labours  for  Afr.  Secondhand, 
the  8qtiire*s  gentleman;  the  gentleman,  in 
the*like  manner,  a  little  later  in  the  day,  at- 
tends the  squire;  the  squire  is  no  sooner 
equipt  than  he  attends  the  levee  of  my  lord, 
whidi  is  no  sooner  over,  than  my  lord  him- 
self is  seen  at  the  levee  of  the  fiwourite,  who^ 
after  the  hour  of  homage  is  at  an  end,  ap- 
pears himself  to  psy  homage  to  the  levee  of 
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his  sovereign.  Nor  ia  there,  peEhaps,  hi 
this  whole  ladder  of  dependenee,  any  one 
step  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  other 
than  the  fint  from  the  second ;  so  that  to  a 
philoaopher,  the  question  might  only  seem, 
whether  you  would  choose  to  be  a  great  man  at 
six  in  the  morning,  or  at  two  in  the  afternoon.** 

That  there  is  more  true  happiness  in  the 
eiyoyments  of  private  life  than  in  the  pur- 
suits of  ambition,  is  one  of  those  common- 
places of  morality,  which  the  experience  of 
every  day  confirms ;  but  which,  as  that  very 
experience  shows,  have  little  efiect  in  over- 
coming the  passion  itself  and  which  are  thus 
meffeciual,  because  the  passion  does  not  re- 
late onlv  to  the  porticttkr  purposes  of  the  in- 
dividual  but  is  placed  m  our  bosom  for  pur- 
poses of  genenl  advantage,  which  we  are  to 
execute,  peiJMqw,  without  knowing  that  we 
are  promoting  any  ends  but  those  of  our  own 
selfish  desire. 

**  The  poor  man's  son,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  in 
one  of  the  most  eloqnent  passages  of  his  very 
eloquent  work,-«-*<  the  poor  man's  son,  whom 
heaven,  in  Its  anger,  has  visited  with  ambition, 
when  he  begins  to  look  around  him,  admires 
the  condition  of  the  rich.  He  finds  the  cottage 
of  his  father  too  small  for  his  accommo<&- 
tion,  and  fimdes  he  should  be  lodged  more 
at  his  eaae  in  a  palace.  He  is  displeased 
with  beinff  obliged  to  walk  afoot,  or  to  en- 
dure the  ntigue  of  riding  on  horseback.  He 
sees  his  superiors  carried  about  "in  machines, 
and  imagines  that  in  one  of  these  he  could 
travd  with  less  inconveniency.  He  fecis 
himself  naturally  indolent,  and  willing  to 
serve  himself  with  his  own  hands  as  little  as 
possible ;  and  judges  that  a  numerous  retinue 
of  servants  would  save  him  firom  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  He  thinks  if  he  had  attained  all 
these,  he  would  sit  still  contentedly,  and  be 
quiet^  eiyoyiqg  himself  m  the  thought  of  the 
happiness  and  tranquility  of  his  situation. 
He  is  endiantedwith  the  distant  idea  of  this 
fdidty.  It  appears  in  his  fancy  like  the  life 
of  some  superior  rsnk  of  beings ;  and  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  it,  he  devotes  himself  for  ever 
to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  grealness.  To 
obtain  the  oonveniendes  which  these  afibrd, 
he  submits  in  the  first  year,  nay,  in  the  first 
month  of  his  application,  to  more  fiitigue  of 
bodv,  and  more  uneasiness  <^  mind,  than  he 
could  have  suffered  through  the  whole  of  his 
life  from  the  want  of  them.  He  studies  to 
distinguish  himself  in  some  laborious  profes- 
sion. With  die  most  unrdentin^  industry 
he  labours  night  and  day  to  acquire  tdents 
superior  to  all  his  competitors.  He  endea- 
vours  next  to  bring  those  talents  into  public 
view ;  and  with  equal  assiduity  solidts  every 
opportunity  of  employment,  i'or  this  pur« 
pose  he  makes  his  court  to  all  mankmd;  he 
serves  diose  whom  he  hates,  and  is  obse- 
quious to  those  whom  he  despises.  Through 
the  whole  of  his  li£^  he  pivsuet  the  idea  ol 
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a  certain  wtificial  and  dmnt  repoie,  whidi 
he  maj  never  airive  at ;  ror  which  he  sacri- 
fices a  reel  tranquillity,  that  is  at  sU  times  in 
his  power,  and  which,  if  in  the  extremitj  of 
old  age,  he  should  at  Isst  attain  to  it,  he  will 
find  to  be  in  no  respect  preferable  to  that 
humble  secority  and  contentment  which  he 
had  abandoned  for  it.  It  is  then  in  the  last 
dregs  of  life,  his  hodw  wasted  with  toil  and 
disoMcs,  his  mind  galled  and  ntflled  W  the 
Bsemoiyof  a  thounnd  iiguries  and  disap- 
pointments, which  he  imagines  he  has  met 
with  from  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  or  from 
the  peifidy  and  uigratitudeof  his  friends,  that 
he  begins  at  last  to  find  that  wealth  and 
neatness  are  mere  trinkets  of  frivolous  uti- 
uty,  no  more  adspted  for  procuring  ease  of 
bo<^  or  tianquiUityof  mmd,  than  die  twe». 
■er-cBses  <^  the  lover  <^  toys ;  a|id  like  them 
too,  more  troublesome  to  the  person  who 
carries  them  about  with  him,  then  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  can  ailbrd  him  are  commodi- 
ous. To  one  who  was  to  live  alone  in  a  de- 
solate island,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
perhaps,  whether  a  palace^  or  a  collection  of 
such  small  oonveniendes  as  are  oommonlj 
contained  in  a  tweeKr-case,  would  contri- 
bute most  to  his  happiness  and  enjoyment. 
If  he  is  to  live  in  society,  indeed,  there  can 
be  no  comparison;  because  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  we  constantly  pay  more  regard 
to  the  sentiments  <tf  the  spectator,  than  to 
those  of  the  person  principally  concerned, 
and  consider  rather  how  his  situation  will 
appear  to  other  people,  than  how  it  will  vp- 
pear  to  himself.  But  in  the  languor  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  weariness  of  old  age,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  vain  and  empty  distinctions  of 
greatness  disappear.  To  one  in  this  situa- 
tion, they  are  no  longer  oqiable  of  recom- 
mending those  toilsome  pursuits  in  which 
they  had  formeriy  engaged  him.  In  his 
heart  he  cunes  ambition,  and  vainly  regrets 
the  ease  and  the  indolence  of  youth,  plea^ 
sures  which  are  fled  for  ever,  and  which  he 
has  foolishly  sacrificed  fior  what,  when  he  has 
got  it,  can  afiord  him  no  real  satisfaction. 
Power  and  riches  appear  then  to  be  what 
they  are,  enormous  and  operoee  machines, 
contrived  to  produce  a  few  trifling  conve- 
niencies  to  the  body,  oonsbdng  of  springs  the 
most  nice  and  delicate,  which  must  be  kept 
in  order  with  the  most  amdous  attention, 
and  which,  in  spite  oi  all  our  care,  are  ready 
everv  moment  to  burst  into  pieces,  and  to 
crush  m  their  ruins  their  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor. They  are  immense  fitbrics,  which 
it  reqmres  the  labour  of  a  life  to  raise,  whidi 
threaten  every  moment  to  overwhelm  the 
person  that  dwells  in  them,  and  which,  while 
they  stand,  though  they  may  save  him  from 
some  smaller  inconveniencies,  csn  protect  him 
from  none  of  the  severer  inclemencies  of  the 
season.  They  keep  off  the  summer  shower, 
not  the  winter  storm ;  but  leave  him  alwavs 


,and 

before,  to  anxiety,  to  fear,  and  to  sorrow;  to 
diseases,  to  danger,  and  to  death."* 

Such  is  the  madnesa  of  ambition  in  the 
individual  himself.  Bat  it  is  not  of  a  sm- 
g^  member  <tf  the  social  multitude,  it  is 
of  the  great  interests  of  mankina  that  we 
and  in  relation  to  theee,  what 
adminble  gaaenl  purposes  does  this  yeiy 
madness  promote !  The  labour  to  whIdi  the 
individual  submits  without  profit,  is  not  pro- 
fitless to  the  communitv.  In  fiir  die  gnat, 
er  number  of  instances,  he  is  promotiiig  their 
seem,  and  c 


advantsge^  csrelessashemayseem,  i 
less  as  be  truly  is  of  it.  In  thinking  of  am- 
bition, as  it  may  thus  operate  in  its  relation 
to  mankind,  the  moralist  is  too  apt  to  dwell 
on  the  great  and  visible  desolatioBs  to  which 
in  a  few  strikii^  cases  it  gives  rise,  when  the 
ambitious  msn  has  the  power  of  leading  ar- 
mies  and  forcing  nations  to  be  slaves,  and  of 
adiieving  all  duit  iniquity  which  die  aiMlaci- 
ous  heart  of  man  may  have  had  the  gnOt  and 
folly  of  considering  as  greatness.  We  forget 
or  neglect,  merely  becaose  they  are  less 
striking  than  those  tare  evils,  the  immediate 
beneficial  influence  which  the  pasdon  is  oon- 
standy  exercising  in  the  conduct  of  die  hum- 
bler individuals,  whose  power  under  the  pre- 
ventive guardianship  of  laws,  is  limited  to  ac- 
tions ths^  scarcely  can  fiiil  to  be  of  service  to 
the  community.  All  the  works  of  human 
industry  are,  in  a  great  measure,  referable  to 
an  ambition  of  some  sort,  that,  however 
humble  it  may  seem  to  minds  of  proud- 
er views,  is  yet  relatively  as  strong  as  the 
ambition  of  the  proudest  We  toil,  diat 
we  may  hare  some  litde  influence,  or  some 
litde  distinction,  however  smsll  the  number 
of  our  inferiors  may  be ;  and  the  toils  whidi 
raise  to  the  petty  distinction,  are  toils  of  pub- 
lic, though  humble  utility;  and  even  the 
means  of  distinction  which  the  opulent 
possess,  are  chiefly  in  the  support  of  those, 
who,  but  for  the  pride  whidi  supports  them, 
while  it  seems  omy  to  impose  on  them  the 
kbour  of  ministering  to  all  the  various  wants 
of  dieir  luxury,  would  hare  litde  to  hope  from 
a  charity  that  might  not  be  easy  to  be  exdt- 
ed  by  the  appearance  of  mere  suflering  in 
those  slight  and  ordinary  degrees  in  which  it 
makes  its  appeal  rather  to  the  heart  than  to 
the  senses.  It  is  this  silent  influence  of  the 
passion,  contributing  to  general  happiness, 
where  general  lumpiness  is  not  even  an  ob- 
ject of  thought,  which  it  is  most  delightfril  to 
trace ;  and  it  is  an  influence  which  is  fdt  in 
every  place,  at  every  moment,  while  the  ra- 
vages of  political  ambition,  desohiting  as  they 
may  be  in  their  temporary  violence,  pass 
away,  and  give  place  to  a  prosperity  Vke  that 
which  they  seemed  whoDy  to  overwhehh,— 
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a  prosperity  ^cfa,  as  the  zetult  of  imnimer- 
able  labours,  and  therefore  of  innumerable 
wishes  that  have  prompted  these  labours, 
rises  again,  and  continues  through  a  long 
period  of  years  bv  the  gentler  influence  of 
those  Terj  principles  to  which  before  it  owed 
its  destruction. 

But  while  we  perceiye  with  gladness  the 
happy  social  uses  to  which  nature  has  made 
the  passion  for  power  in  mankind  instrumen- 
tal, or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  accuracy, 
the  uses  for  which  nature  has  made  us  sus- 
ceptible of  this  passion,  and  while  we  know 
well,  that  the  world,  therefore,  never  can  be 
without  those  who  will  be  moved  by  ambi- 
tion to  sedE  the  honours  and  dignities  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  world 
that  some  should  seek,  it  is  pleasing  for  those 
whose  fortune  or  whose  wishes  lead  them  to 
more  tranquil  and  hi^pier,  though  less  en- 
vied occupations,  to  thmkthat  the  happiness 
whidi  so  many  are  seeking,  is  not  confined 
by  nature  to  tne  dignities  which  so  very  few 
only  are  capable  of  attaining,  that  it  is  as 
mae  as  the  situations  of  men,  and  that,  while 
no  rank  is  too  high  for  the  enjoyment  of  vir- 
tue,  there  is  no  rank  that  can  be  rmrded  as 
too  low  for  it.  It  has  been  as  trufy  as  elo- 
quently aaid,  that  "  when  Providence  divid- 
ed the  earth  among  a  few  lordly  masters,  it 
neither  foigot  nor  abandoned  those  who 
seemed  to  bive  been  left  out  in  the  partition. 
These  last,  too,  enjov  their  share  of  all  that 
it  produces.  In  what  constitutes  the  real 
happiness  of  human  life,  they  are  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  those  who  would  seem  so 
much  i^ve  them.  In  ease  of  body  and  peace 
of  mind,  aJl  the  different  ranks  of  life  are 
nearly  upon  a  level ;  and  the  besgar,  who  suns 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  highway,  posses- 
ses that  security  which  kings  are  fighting 
for."« 


LECTURE  LXIX. 

in.  FROSFECTIVE  EMOTIONS. — 6.  DESUR  OF 
POWEB — OF  INDIEECT  POWEA,  A&  fS  AVA- 
KICE. 

Gentlemen  after  the  remarks  which  I 
made  in  my  last  Lecture  on  power,  as  an 
immediate  object  of  desire,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  consider  that  peculiar  and  very  inter- 
esting mod^cation  of  the  desire  of  power, 
in  which  the  olject  seems  to  be  less  the  di- 
rect command  itself,  than  the  means  by  which 
the  command  may  indirectly  be  exercised. 
Such  is  that  form  of  ambition  which  is  com- 
monly denominated  avarice. 

By  the  affections  which  we  excite, — by 


•  Theory  of  Moip]  ScntimeDU,  P»t  iv.  e  \ 


our  talents,  whether  of  pore  reaMn  orofeb- 
qwDcer^hy  the  authority  of  public  statHm 
we  exercise,  as  you  have  seen,  a  ready  do- 
minion over  the  minds  of  others.  We  ob- 
tain a  command  over  them,  which,  though 
less  direct,  is  not  less  poworful,  by  the  nos- 
session  of  those  things  which  thev  are  aesi* 
rous  of  possessing,  uid  for  whicn,  accord- 
inglyi  they  are  ready  to  dispose  <^  their 
personal  services,  or  to  transfer  to  us  some  of 
those  means  of  eiyoyment  which  they  possess, 
and  of  which  we  m  our  turn  are  desirous.  To 
have  what  all  men  wish  to  have,  with  the 
power  of  trsttsferring  it  to  them,  is  to  have  a 
dominion  over  every  thing  which  they  can 
to  us,  equal  to  the  extent  of  the 
wishes  on  their  part 

Of  the  power  of  gratifying  these  wishes, 
wealth  is  the  universal  representative,  oe  ra- 
ther the  universal  instrument.  To  possess 
it,  is  to  exercise  a  sway  less  obvious  mdeed, 
but,  in  its  extent  (u  more  imperial  than  that 
which  ever  rewarded  or  pmushed  the  suc- 
cessful arms  of  the  most  illustrious  conquer- 
or,—«  sway  as  universal  as  the  wishes  of 
mankind,-.-*  sway,  toa>  whidi  is  exercised  in 
every  case  witimut  compulsion,  and  even 
with  an  eagerness,  on  the  part  of  him  who 
-V —  __^^  ^  ^^  which  u  felt  by  him  who 

conqueror  is  there,  who  has  not 
seen,  beyond  the  march  of  his  armies,  some 
stubborn  tribe  that  resisted  still  the  force 
which  had  crushed  whole  nations  in  its 
dreadful  career ;  beyond  which,  if  they  too 
had  been  crushed,  some  other  tribe  as  stub- 
born would  still  have  risen,  to  remmd  the 
victor  of  his  weakness,  even  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  his  sway  was  stretched  over  a 
wider  space  than  had  ever  been  covered  with  - 
slavery  and  miseij  before  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual ?  The  empire  which  a  rich  man  exer- 
cises finds  no  nation  or  tribe  that  wishes  to 
resist  it.  It  commands  the  services  of  man 
wherever  man  can  be  reached,  because  it  of- 
fers to  the  desires  of  man  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring whatever  objects  of  external  enjoy- 
ment he  is  most  eager  to  acquire..  From 
the  north  to  the  soum,  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  every  thing  that  can  be  rendered  active 
is  put  in  motion  by  him,  who  remains  tran- 
quillv  at  home  exciting  the  industry  of  those 
of  whose  very  existence  he  is  ignorant,  and 
receiving  the  products  of  labour  for  his  own 
use,  without  knowing  from  whom  he  receives 
them.  It  is  almost  as  in  the  magic  stories 
of  romance  in  which  the  hero  is  represented 
as  led  firom  the  castle-gate  by  hands  that  are 
mvisible  to  him,  ushered  to  a  splendid  ban. 
quet,  where  no  one  seems  present^  where 
wine  is  poured  into  the  ^blet  before  him  at 
his  veij  wish,  and  luxurious  refreshment  af- 
ter reneshment  appears  upon  the  boards 
but  i^pears  as  if  no  hand  had  brought  iu 
To  the  rich  man,  in  like  mannert  whatever  ha 
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to  eone  merelT  becuue  he 
I  it  to  oomc  Without  Knowio^  who 
thcj  era  who  tra  eoatribatinff  to  h»  idle 
loimy,  he  reoeiret  the  gntincttioii  itself, 
and  leoeivea  it  from  hands  that  operate  as  in- 
visibly as  the  tuarr  hands  at  the  banquet 
VU  gathers  around  him  the  ptoducts  of  every 


who  hves  on  roots  and 
water,  and  sees  his  meagre  frame  waste  every 
day,  without  a  wish  to  lestore  its  vigour  by 
a  diet  of  richer  nourishment,  is  one  whose 
supeistitious  weakness  we  may  lament, 
while  we  respect  the  veir  emr  from  whi^ 
it  flows.     But  what  should  we  think  of  him. 


sea  and  every  toSL  The  sunshine  of  one  j  if,  while  he  slept  upon  the  earth,  and  oover- 
climate,  the  snows  of  another  are  made  sub-  ed  himself  with  sadcdoth,  and  scarcely-  tast- 
si^tiary  to'his  artificial  wants ;  and  though  it  | ed  even  his  scanty  Ibod,  he  were  dniroofl  of 
is  impossible  to  discern  the  particular  arms  amassing  the  means  of  al^quiInlg  the  softest 
which  he  is  every  instsnt  setting  in  motion, '  couches,  the  most  splendid  robes,  the  rich- 
or  the  particulsr  efforts  of  inventive  thought  |  est  frre,  the  most  mi^inifioent  p<ih>rfB  ? 
which  be  is  every  instant  stimulating,  there  ^  Even  this  inconsistency  is  not  aO  whk^  the 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  relation  truly ,  world  exhibits.  There  are  human  beings, 
easts,  «^ch  connects  with  his  wishes  and  anchorets  of  a  more  ignoble  order,  wlio  sub- 
with  his  power  the  industry  of  those  who  mit  voluntarily  to  all  these  privations^  and 
labour  on  the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth  who  feel  at  the  same  time  this  very  desire  of 
whidi  the  enterprising  commerce  of  man  can 
readi. 

Since  the  posflesnon  of  wealth  is  thus  the 
possession  of  indirect  power  over  the  labour 
of  minions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  denre 
of  every  gratification,  which  the  labour  of 
milhoos  can  afibrd,  ahonid  be  attended  with 
the  desire  of  that  by  which  the  Isbour  that  is 

to  minister  to  our  gratificsftion  can  be  com- '  couches,  if  they  were  to  lie  upon  them,  would 
manded.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  die  be  sooner  worn  out ;  who  cdothe  themaelvea 
desire  of  wealth  is  only  another  form  of  those  in  rags,  not  from  humility,  but  from  pride, 
verv  desires  to  which  wealth  can  be  render-  that  trembles  lest  it  should  afterwards  have 
ed  instrumental,  by  afibrding  them  the  means  to  appear  in  rags ;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of 


ti  pm 

hitely  superfluous,  who  have  the  still  g;reat- 
er  inconsistency  c^  desiring  to  possess  means 
of  luxnrioos  eujoyinents,  while  they  already 
have  these  means  in  their  poeaession, — ^who 
sleep  on  the  earth,  not  because  theV  think 
that  God  has  prohibited  everv  sensual  indul- 
genoe,  but  because  they    rear  that    their 


of  indulgence. 

But  the  passion  assumes  a  very  different 
q>pearanoe,  when  it  seems  confined  to  the 


inejmaostible  abundance,  starve,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  soon,  if  a  thousiind 
improbable  things  should  happen,  they  may 


means  of  exercising  an  indirect  command  afterwards  be  obliged  to  star\'e. 


over  the  bbours  of  others,  without  the  slight- 
est intention  of  exercising  that  sway,  certain- 
ly without  the  leastattempt  to  exercise  it.  If 
he  who  was  most  desirous  of  wealdi  were 
most  desirous  of  obtaining  with  it  those  en- 
joyments, in  relation  to  which  alone  wealth 
has  any  value,  there  would  be  no  mystery  in 
avarice  ;  and  we  ahould  scarcely  think  of 
faring  it  a  name  as  a  separate  passion  dis- 
tmot  horn  the  passions  to  which  it  was  sub- 
servient, end  of  which  it  was  only  represent- 
ative. But  it  happens,  that  though  prodi- 
gality i^ay,  m  all  cases,  or  nearly  in  all  cases, 
be  considered  as  coimected  with  avarice, 
avarice  ver^  often  exists,  and  w  characteriz- 
ed as  avance  only  when  it  exists,  without 
any  disposition  to  employ  for  purposes  of  en- 
joyment  what  it  is  so  eager  to  acquire.  ■  The 
mere  gold  is  valued  as  if  it  were  a  source  of 
every  happiness,  when  every  happiness  which 
it  truly  inords,  and  without  relation  to  which 
it  is  nothmg,  is  despised  as  if  of  little  value 
oonopared  with  that  which  derives  from  its 
power  over  the  very  enjoymenta  that  are  de- 
spised,  all  the  absdnte  value  whidi  it  pos- 


The  anchoret  wins  to  render  Imnself  more 
acoepteble  to  God,  retires  from  the  society 
and  serrice  of  man ;  who  sleeps  upon  the 
who  wnqpa  his  feeble  limbs  in  the 


Poverty,  it  has  been  said,  has  many  wants, 
but  avarice  is  in  want  of  every  thing. 

Deniat  inopiM  rauUi,  avaritiae  omnia. 

«  The  wealth  which  the  miser  only  calls  hu 
own,"  says  Cyprian,  «  he  guards  in  his  cof- 
fers with  the  same  anxiety  of  watchfulness, 
as  if  it  were  the  money  of  another  committed 
to  his  charve;  he  has  no  other  possession  of 
it,  than  as  hindering  others  to  possess  it."— 
**  Pecuniam  suam  dicunt,  quam,  velut  idienam, 
domi  dausam,  sollicito  labore  custodiiint 
Possident  ad  hoc  taiitum,  ne  possidere  alteri 
licest'*  • 

The  picture  which  Pope  gives  us  of  a  cele- 
brated miser,  in  one  of  his  Moral  Essays 
absurd,  and  almost  inconsistent  with  human 
reason  as  the  character  may  seem  to  be,  is 
yet  a  picture  of  no  small  number  of  mankind ; 
and  when  the  character,  in  all  its  deformit}*, 
is  not  to  be  traced,  there  are  still  some  fea- 
tures  of  it  that  present  themselves  to  the  ob- 
server, in  muiy  individuals  who  are  misers 
only  in  certain  circumstances,  or  at  certain 
moments,  and  who  would  be  astonished  if 
we  were  to  attach  to  them  so  dtsgraceful  a 
name. 

After  describing  the  miserable  flock-bed, 
in  the  worst  inn*s  worst  room,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Buckmgham,  once  that '<  life  of 
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pleasiire^  and  that  soul  of  whim,"  cioaed  hit 
wietdied  existeDoe,  the  poet 


His  Qmetft  Cute  mm  CuOnr  cnuld  forene. 
And  weU.  he  thought,  adTtoed  him,  ••  UTeUkeme." 
At  well,  hk  Gfaee  icplM.  "  Like  you.  Sir  John  I 
That  1  can  do  whan  all  I  have  b  gone.** 
Reaolvtt  me,  Reaaoo,  whieb  of  thcM  li  wone. 
Want  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  pune  ? 
Thy  BflB  more  wretdicd.  Cutler,  was  confeHrd,— 
Artae  and  tell  mtf,  was  fhy  death  morebleM'd  ? 
Culler  Mw  tenant!  hreak.  and  houae*  fUl, 
For  very  want— he  could  not  boOd  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  hi  a  itiangei^  power. 
For  very  wai^— he  eottld  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  few  grey  hain  hb  reverend  templei  crown'd ; 
Twas  very  want  that  told  them  for  two  pound. 
What  even  denied  a  eordial  at  hb  end, 
Baniah'd  the  doctor,  and  expeU'd  the  friend  ? 
What  but  a  wanr,  which  you  peitaapa  think  mad. 
Yet  thouaanda  fed,  the  want  of  what  ha  iMd  le 

I  have  already  said,  that  if  avarice  consist- 
ed merely  in  the  desire  of  obtiuning  die 
wealth  by  wbidi  we  might  command  the 
gratification  of  our  direct  desires,  there  would 
be  nothing  in  it  at  all  mysterious,  since  it 
would  be  onlv  another  form  of  these  very  de- 
sires ;  and  tnat  the  mystery  of  this  strange 
passion  arises  only  wnen  the  enjovments 
which  ft  could  command  are  sacrificed  to  the 
mere  possession  of  the  means  of  command- 
ing them.  It  then,  indeed,  presents  pheno- 
mena truly  worthy  of  being  analysed,  not 
merely  as  striking  in  themselves,  but  as 
illustrative  of  some  of  the  most  important 
general  principles  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  avarice  does  not  arise  from  any  es- 
sential quality  of  the  wealth  itself  as  a  mere 
substance.  Vou  cannot  suppose  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rehitive  value  which  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  these  two  metals  has 
produced,  a  mass  of  gold  would  be  much 
more  desirable  than  a  mass  of  iron.  It  must 
originally,  then,  in  the  eyes  of  the  miser,  as 
of  evenr  other  person,  have  derived  its  high 
value  from  the  command  over  the  labour  of 
others,  or  the  actual  possessions  of  others, 
which  it  was  aqwble  of  transferring  to 
every  one  into  whose  hands  it  might  pass, 
or  fit>m  the  distinction  which  the  possession 
of  what  is  rare  and  univerMlly  desired  always 
confers. 

The  common  theory  of  the  value  attached 
by  the  miser  to  the  mere  symbol  of  enjoy- 
ment, is  that  the  symbol,  by  the  influence  of 
the  general  laws  or  association,  becomes  re- 

Eresentative  of  the  enjoyment  itself.  We 
ave  so  frequently  considered  money  as  that 
which  affords  us  varioos  pleasures,  that  the 
value  which  we  attach  to  the  pleasures  them- 
selves,  is  transferred  to  that  which  we  know 
will  always  produce  them  when  ezefaaoged 
for  the  enjoyment ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  such  an  association  does  truly  take 
pfaiee,  and  ami:  take  place,  though  not  in  a 


nalysis  i 
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few  individaBis  only,  but  in  aD  i 
long  as  this  well-known  principle  of  the  ge- 
neral mental  constitution  contmues  to  ope- 
rate. But  still,  it  most  be  remembered  toaf 
the  mystery  in  this  case  remains  very  neariy 
the  same  as  before.  The  theory  aooounts  in- 
deed, and  aooounts  most  satisfiMtorily,  for  a 
value  beyond  its  intrinsic  use,  which  the  miser, 
like  every  one  else,  may  attach  to  gold;  bat  it 
does  not  explain  the  peculiar  associations  in 
his  mind  which  form  toe  verjr  difiicultyin  ques- 
tion, that  very  high  value  wmch  he  alone  disco- 
vers in  it ;  a  value  so  &r  surpassing  that  of  the 
quantity  of  enjojrment  which  it  may  oooamand, 
that  tM  miser  sekiom  thinks  of  spending, 
that  is  to  say,  of  exchanging  the  mere  sym- 
bol of  eijoyment  for  the  enjoyment  itself, 
while  he  thinks  with  insatiable  avidity  of  ac- 
cumulating what  is  not'  to  be  spent.  The 
common  theory,  therefore,  is  manifestly  de- 
fective. Let  us  inquire,  then,  whether  a  nicer 
may  not  afford  us  a  solution. 
[o  one,  I  conceive,  originallv,  and  with, 
out  regard  to  its  value  in  exchange,  coukl 
prize  a  piece  of  gold  much  more  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  any  thing  else  that  had  physi- 
cal properties  of  equal  direct  utility ;  and  ori- 
ginaOy,  too,  I  conceive,  from  the  ind^utable 
influence  of  time  in  all  our  desires,  that  if  all 
other  circumstances  were  the  same,  no  one 
would  prefer  to  a  present  pleasure,  a  pleasure 
of  exactly  the  same  intensity  and  duration  at 
any  distant  period.  For  both  these  reasons, 
avarice,  as  it  exists  in  maturer  life,  could  not 
be  an  immediate  passion,  but  must  have  r&- 

J|uired  certain  drcumstanoes  to  produce  or 
oster  it. 

The  drcnmstancea  which  I  conceive  to 
have  most  effect  in  heigfatenm^^  the  value  of 
the  symbol  or  instrument  of  eigoyment  above 
the  enjoyment  itself,  is  the  comparative  per* 
manence  of  the  one,  and  the  very  fugitive  na- 
ture of  the  other.  Before  the  boy  kys  out 
his  penny  in  the  purchase  of  an  iq>ple  or 
orange,  it  rapean  to  him  valuable  <^efly  as 
the  mode  of  obtaining  the  iq>ple  or  orangSb 
But  the  fruit,  agreeable  as  it  may  have  been 
while  it  lasted,  is  soon  devoure4  its  vakie^ 
with  respect  to  him  has  wholly  oeased»  and 
die  penny  he  knows  is  still  in  existence,  and 
would  have  been  still  his  own  if  the  fruit  had 
not  been  purchased.  He  dunks  of  the  pe». 
ny,  therefore,  as  existii^  now,  and  existing 
without  any  thing  which  he  can  oppose  to  it 
as  equivalent,  and  the  feeling  (^regret  arises, 
—the  wish  tliat  he  had  not  made  the  par« 
chase,  and  that  the  penny,  as  still  existing^ 
and  equally  capable  as  before  of  procuring 
some  new  eigoyment,  had  continued  in  his 
pocket.  The  feeling  of  regret  thus  as- 
sociated with  the  bss  of  his  penny,  will,  by 
frequent  repetition,  be  still  more  ultimately 
combined  with  the  very  conception  of  those 
little  purchases  to  which  his  •appetites  other- 
wise m^t  lead  him.    It  will  seem  aserious 
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evil  10  pMt  with  that,  tbe  pun  of  having 
parted  with  whieh  was  a  lerioiia  evil  before. 
The  regret  of  course  must  vary  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  boy  has  moat  frequently 
bud  out  the  contents  of  his  little  purse,  so  as 
to  present,  or  not  to  present  to  his  mind, 
the  equivalent  enjoyment  for  which  the 
power  of  obtaining  aftervrards  a  similar 
amount  of  enjoyment  was  resigned.  If  he 
has  purchased  any  thing  which  retains  a  per- 
manent value,  the  regret  will  be  less  liK^ 
to  arise,  while  the  pleasure  received  from  the 
purchase,  as  frequently  presented  to  his 
mind  during  the  permanent  possession,  will, 
on  the  contrary,  accustom  him  to  value  mo- 
ney only  as  the  instrument  of  obtaining  what 
he  feels  to  be  so  valuable.  It  will  be  the 
same  as  if  he  had  given  it  away  for  the  relief 
of  distress,  since  in  this  case,  uiough  nothing 
absolutely  permanent  is  possessed  by  him, 
the  pleasure  of  the  thought  itself,  as  <nten  as 
the  thought  recurs,  may  almost  be  consider- 
ed as  something  peimanent.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  think  of  his  penny  without 
thinking  of  this  also,  not  as  a  pleasure  whol- 
ly past,  like  that  of  fruit  or  sweetmeats  de- 
voured, but  as  a  pleasure  still  present  aiHl 
never-fiiding,  and  accompanied  therefore 
■with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  precludes 
all  regret.  Our  first  expenses,  then,  like  all 
the  subsequent  expenses  of  our  maturer  years, 
may  be  attended,  according  to  dreumstances, 
either  with  regret  or  satisfaction ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  future  ava- 
rice of  the  man  may  depend  on  the  nature 
of  a  few  purchases  made  by  the  boy,  accord- 
ing as  these  may  have  been  of  a  kind  togive 
greater  or  less  occasion  to  the  feeling  of  xe- 
gret,  and  to  the  subsequent  associ«tioii  of 
this  feeling  with  the  very  notion  of  any  little 


[  may  remark,  by  the  way,  the  very  early 
connexion  which  in  this  manner  takes  place 
between  prodigslity  and  avarice, — a  con- 
nexion which  continues  to  subsist,  as  I  have 
already  said,  almost  universally  in  maturer 
life. 

But  to  return  to  our  little  miser ;  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  regret  which  is 
early  associated  with  expense,  approadies 
the  nature  of  that  extreme  fear  of  parting 
with  money  which  constitutes  the  avarice  of 
manhood.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pro- 
duce a  slight  terror  of  expense,  which  the 
habits  of  many  years  ma^  stroigthen  into 
parsimony.  In  the  boy  it  may  be  scarcely 
more  than  what  is  counted  only  nrugality  in  a 
man,  and  ranked  among  the  virtues ;  but  a 
boy  that  is  ihigal  as  man  is  frugal,  is  a  miser 
of  other  years. 

When  the  feeling  of  regret  has  been  fre- 
quently blended  in  a  very  lively  manner  with 
^e  conception  of  expense,  it  is  of  course 
Teadily  suggested  again  in  similar  ciitnim- 
In  every  purchase  there  must  be 


something  given  away,  as  wdl  as  aomethnig 
received ;  and,  according  as  the  mind  is  led 
more  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these,  it 
will  be  more  or  leaa  ready  to  make  the  ex- 
change. If  its  thought  have  turned  chiefly 
to  the  agreeable  object  which  it  wishes  to  ac- 
({uire,  as,  where  the  otject  is  very  pleasing, 
it  will  naturally  do,  unless  counteracted  hj 
opposite  suggestions  it  will  gladly  make  the 
purchase ;  but  if,  when  any  such  wish  arises, 
Its  thought  be  turned,  in  consequence  of  for- 
mer feelings  of  tegret,  chiefly  to  that  which 
it  must  give  to  obtain  the  object,  and  if  the 
principal  reflection  be,  '*How  many  other 
things  as  valuable,  or  more  valuable,  could 
this  money  procure,  and  what  regret,  there- 
fore, shall  I  afterwards  feel  if  I  have  parted 
with  it  for  this  one,"  the  veiy  desire  of 
makinethe  purchase  may  cease  altogether, 
from  vbe  mere  suggestion  of  the  various  other 
agreeable  olirjects,  the  acquisition  of  which 
the  purchase  of  this  one  would  preclude. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  this  deliberste  re- 
jection, will  of  course  connect  more  and  more 
with  the  very  feeling  of  deliberation*  as  to 
any  little  expense,  ^t  feeling  of  rejection 
which  was  its  former  attendant. 

I  may  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  a 
guinea  were  signifi<;ant  only  of  one  spedes  of 
enjoyment,  to  the  same  amount  which  it 
might  procure  in  exchange,  its  value  would 
not  be  felt  in  so  lively  a  manner,  even  by  the 
most  avaridous.  But  it  recalls  to  the  mind 
not  one  species  of  enjoyment  merdy  whidi 
it  might  command,  but  as  many  spedes  a» 
there  are  objects  to  be  purchased  with  it. 
The  longer  we  dwell  on  it,  therefore,  the 
more  valuable  does  it  seem,  because  it  sug- 
gests more  of  these  equivalents,  all  of  which 
It  seems  in  his  power  of  commanding  them 
to  condense  within  itselfl  Accordingly,  to 
the  miser,  who  is  accustomed  to  this  oon- 
templation,  a  guinea  is  almost  like  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderfrd,  there^ 
fore,  that  any  single  object  which  a  guinea 
could  purchase,  should  seem  to  him  trifling, 
when  compared  with  the  precious  coin  kaeit, 
which  is  felt  as  the  equivalent  of  many. 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the 
influence  of  habit,  in  endearing  to  us,  with  s 
value  &r  beyond  its  intrinsic  use^  the  most 
trifling  object  that  has  been  long  familiar  to 
us,  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  this,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  number  of  past  enjoy- 
ments, that  were  condensed,  as  it  were,  in 
our  very  notion  of  the  object ;  the  loss  of 
which,  aceordinaly,  seemed  to  us,  by  a  sort 
of  momentary  iUusionv  to  be  not  the  loss  of 
the  trifliog  object  alone^  but  the  loss  of  those 
more  important  delights  that  give  it  an  ima> 
ginaiy  value,  which  it  was  impossilile  for  us 
to  separate  from  it  To  part  with  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  part  with  all  the  pleasures 
that  seem  contained  in  its  very  nature,  or  of 
which,  at  least,  it  is  representative  to  our 
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tbcMiglit  An  lUnsion  of  the  same  kind,  1 
conceire^  operates  very  powerfoUy  on  the 
miser.  He  has  so  often  meditated  on  the 
worth  oi  a  gumea,  m  its  relation  to  diiierent 
oliJectSy  that  it  appears  to  him  not  a  mere 
piece  of  gold,  nor  the  representative  only  of 
one  small  amount  of  enjoyment,  but  the 
powerof  obtaining  almost  innumerable  things; 
and  the  very  oonctption  of  the  loss  of  it  is, 
therefore,  like  the  loss,  not  of  one  of  those 
things  only,  but  of  every  thing  which  it  might 
have  procined.  It  is  as  if  he  were  giving 
away  a  treasure ;  because  it  represents  to  his 
mind,  in  the  conception  of  its  various  equi- 
valents, as  many  things  as  a  treasure  would 
be  necessary  for  purchasmg. 

There  is  another  circumstance  ^n^ch  I 
consider  as  having  great  weight  with  the  mi- 
ser, though,  when  mst  stated,  it  may  seem 
to  you  perhaps  to  imply  an  absurdity  too 
(Treat  even  ibr  momentary  illusion ;  for  the 
inomentarv  illusion  even  of  a  mind  sul»ject 
to  so  much  illusion  as  that  of  the  miser  must 
certainly  be  allowed  to  be,  whate\'er  theoiy 
we  mav  form  of  its  feelings.  To  the  avari- 
dous  there  are  two  thoughts  which  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  constantly  presenty-l-the 
thought  of  what  they  possess,  and  the 
thought  of  some  enormous  sum,  to  which 
perhape  they  look,  as  to  the  ultimate  object 
of  their  sordid  ambition.  Every  petty  gain 
is  no  sooner  made  than  it  is  instantly  added 
to  the  sum  already  possessed,  and  ttie  new 
amount  repeatedly  measured  with  the  greater 
sum  that  is  only  hoped.  It  is  vahied  not 
for  itself  only,  but  as  a  part  of  these  fiur 
greater  products.  The  loss  of  the  small 
sum,  therefore,  however  insigmficant  in  it- 
self is  not  the  loss  of  it  only,  but  is  felt  as  if 
it  were  the  loss  of  much  more.  It  is  as  if 
the  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  the 
half  million,  which  it  was  before  so  delight- 
ful to  contemplate,  could  no  kmger  be  eon- 
templated  with  the  same  satidaction,— as  if 
it,  the  splendid  whole,  had  aknost  erased  to 
exist,  by  the  loss  of  that  which  was  one  of 
its  ocmstituent  ports.  The  illusion  is  but  a 
momentary  one  indeed,  yet  still  it  recurs  as 
often  as  the  loss  itself  becomes  an  object  of 
thought;  and  a  single  guinea  is  thus  regret- 
ted, almost  widi  the  same  anguish  of  heart 
as  if  the  loss  of  it  had  been  actual  poverty, 
because  it  is  truly  a  part,  and  considered 
chiefly  as  a  part  of  that  great  whole,  the  loss 
of  wUch  would,  without  all  question,  be  ac- 
tual povertv. 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  conceive,  that  the  mi- 
ter, when  the  svarioe  is  extreme,  seriously 
trembles  at  approadung  poverty,  when  he  is 
forced  to  be  at  the  slightest  expense.  It  is 
<)uite  evident,  that  he  oould  not  seriouriybe- 
heve  this,  if  he  discerned  clearly  the  insignifi- 
cant proportion  which  the  expense  bore  to 
his  actual  wealth.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the 
whole;  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the 


conception  of  die  whole ;  and  the  loss  of  it^ 
therefore,  being  inconsistent  with  the  pos^- 
session  of  the  whole,  seems  lor  the  moment 
to  take  that  whole  from  him.  He  thinks, 
with  a  sort  of  giddy  terror,  that  he  is  fidling 
into  poverty,  firm  as  his  golden  support  may 
be ;  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  one  that 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  with  the 
firmest  footing,  still  feels  every  moment,  in 
the  vivid  conception  of  the  possible  fall,  as 
if  he  were  truly  tumbling  down  the  dreadful 
abyss.  If  a  small  parapet  had  been  between 
bun  and  the  precipice,  it  could  not  have 
made  his  footing  more  firm,  but  it  would 
have  prevented  the  agony  of  giddy  terror;  if 
the  few  gumeas,  in  like  manner,  had  not 
been  lost,  the  miser  scarcely  could  be  said 
to  be  richer  than  after  the  loss,  but  the  con- 
ception of  poverty  would  not  have  b««n  ex- 
cited, diat  conception  which  rises  to  the 
mmd  with  such  increased  reality  when  there 
is  any  real  loss,  however  trifling,  with  the 
notion  of  which  the  imaginary  loss  of  the 
whole  actual  wealth  admits  of  being  blended. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  spe- 
culation, as'  to  the  momentary  illusion  by 
which  the  loss  of  a  part,  in  consequence  of 
the  habit  of  frequently  dwelling  on  it  as  a 
part  of  a  great  whole,  becomes  for  the  mo- 
ment, like  the  loss  of  that  great  whole  itself, 
—-an  illusion  which  seems  to  me  to  arise 
vpjy  natoially  from  the  common  principles 
of  the  mind,  as  exemplified  m  many  other 
analogous  feelings,  and  without  which,  or 
some  similar  illusion,  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
extreme  avarice ;  still,  whedier  this  specuU- 
tion  be  admitted  or  rejected,  the  remarks  as 
to  the  mfluence  of  regret,  in  producing  asso- 
dations  fiivourable  to  the  production  and 
growth  of  avarice,  will  not  be  the  less  just. 
While  the  laws  of  suggestion  in  the  mind 
continue  as  at  present,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  feeling  oi  regret  should  attend  many  lit- 
tle purchases  which  the  child  may  have  made, 

tthout  some  fieelmg  of  uneasiness  in  the  si- 


milar purchases  which  he  may  be  led  to  make 
again, — an  uneasiness  which  those  who  know 
the  growth  of  feelings  in  the  mind  from  very 
small  beginnings,  wDl  not  be  surprised  to  see 
afterwards  expanded  into  all  the  anxieties, 
and  horrors,  and  madness  of  avarice. 

The  chief  drcumstanoe  of  distinction, 
then,  of  the  theory  which  I  have  ventured  to 
propoee  to  you,  firam  the  evident  inadequacy 
of  the  common  theory,  is,  that  nistead  of 
making  die  passion  of  the  miser  to  depend 
on  the  pleasing  association  of  enjoyment,  it 
founds  it  duefty  on  an  association  of  an  op- 
posite kind,  of  the  painful  feeling  of  regret. 
The  remembrances  which  rise  to  his  mind 
are  not  so  much  those  of  the  few  moments 
of  some  agreeable  purchase,  as  of  the  more 
Uwtingwish  that  the  purchase  had  not  been 
made.    It  is  not  happiness,,  then,  in  its  sfaa- 
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evil  10  |Mit  with  that,  the  pain  of  having 
parted  with  whieh  waa  a  seriooa  evil  befofe. 
The  regret  of  course  must  vary  with  the 
mode  in  vi^hich  the  hoy  has  moat  frequently 
laid  out  the  contents  of  his  little  purse,  so  as 
to  present,  or  not  to  present  to  his  mhid, 
the  equivalent  enjoyment  for  which  the 
power  of  obtaining  afterwards  a  similar 
amount  of  enjoyment  was  resigned.  If  he 
has  purchased  any  thing  which  retains  a  per- 
manent value,  the  regret  wiU  be  leas  likely 
to  arise,  while  the  pleasure  received  from  the 
purchase,  as  frequently  presented  to  his 
mind  during  the  permanent  possession,  will, 
on  the  oontrsry,  accustom  him  to  value  mo- 
ney only  as  the  instrument  of  obtaining  what 
he  feels  to  be  so  valuable.  It  will  be  the 
same  as  if  he  had  given  it  away  for  the  rdief 
of  distress,  since  in  this  case,  though  nothing 
absdutely  permanent  is  possessed  by  him, 
the  pleasure  of  the  thought  itself,  as  often  as 
the  thought  recurs,  may  almost  be  consider< 
ed  as  somethmg  permanent.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  think  of  his  penny  without 
thinking  of  this  also,  not  as  a  pleasure  whol- 
ly past,  like  that  of  fruit  or  sweetmeats  de- 
voured, but  as  a  pleasure  still  present  and 
never-fiiding,  and  accompanied  therefore 
-with  a  feeling  ni  satisfaction  which  precludes 
all  regret.  Our  first  esqienses,  then,  like  all 
the  subsequent  expenses  of  our  maturer  years, 
may  be  attended,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  with  regret  or  satisfaction ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  future  ava- 
rice of  the  man  may  depend  on  the  nature 
of  a  few  purchases  made  by  the  boy,  aeeorcU 
ing  as  these  may  have  been  of  a  kind  to  give 
greater  or  less  occasion  to  the  feeling  oi  re- 
gret, and  to  the  subsequent  assocUtkm  of 
diis  feeling  with  the  very  notion  of  any  little 
expense. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  the  very  early 
connexion  which  in  this  manner  takes  place 
between  prodigality  and  avarice, — a  con- 
nexion  which  continues  to  subsist,  as  I  have 
already  said,  almost  universally  in  maturer 
Ufe. 

But  to  return  to  our  little  miser ;  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  regret  which  is 
early  associated  with  expense,  approaches 
the  nature  of  that  extreme  fear  or  parting 
with  money  which  constitutes  the  avarice  of 
manhood.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pro- 
duce a  shgfat  terror  of  expense,  which  the 
Inbits  of  many  years  may  strengthen  into 
parsimony.  In  the  boy  it  may  be  scarcely 
more  than  what  is  counted  only  frugality  In  a 
man,  and  ranked  among  the  virtues ;  but  a 
boy  that  is  frugal  as  man  is  frugal,  is  a  miser 
of  odier  years.  * 

When  the  feeling  of  regret  has  been  fre- 
quently blended  in  a  veryliyely  manner  with 
the  conception  of  expense,  it  is  of  course 
Teadily  suggested  again  in  similar  circum- 
In  every  purchase  there  must  be 


something  given  away,  as  wdl  as  aomethii^ 
received;  and,  aoeording  as  the  mind  is  led 
more  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these,  it 
will  be  more  or  less  ready  to  make  the  ex- 
change. If  its  thought  have  turned  chi^ 
to  the  agreeable  object  which  it  wishes  to  ac- 
quire, as,  where  the  object  is  very  pleasing, 
it  will  naturally  do,  unless  counteracted  bj 
opposite  suggestions  it  will  gladly  make  the 
purchase ;  but  i^  when  any  su«:h  wish  arises, 
its  thought  be  turned,  in  consequence  of  for- 
mer feelings  of  regret,  chiefly  to  that  which 
it  must  give  to  obtam  the  object,  and  if  the 
principal  reflection  be,  "  How  many  other 
things  as  valuable,  or  more  valuable,  could 
this  money  procure,  and  what  regret,  there- 
fore, shall  I  afterwards  feel  if  I  have  parted 
with  it  for  this  one,**  the  veij  desire  of 
makinff  the  purchase  may  cease  altogether, 
from  rae  mere  suggestion  of  the  various  other 
Mreeable  oljects,  the  acquisition  of  which 
the  purdiase  of  this  one  would  preclude. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  this  detiberate  re^ 
jection,  will  of  course  connect  more  and  mon; 
with  the  very  feeling  of  deliberation,  as  to 
nny  little  expense,  £at  feeling  of  rejection 
which  was  its  former  attendant. 

I  may  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  i 
guinea  were  significant  only  of  one  species  of 
enjoyment,  to  the  same  amount  which  it 
might  procure  in  exchange,  its  vahie  would 
not  be  felt  in  ao  lively  a  manner,  even  by  the 
most  avaricious.    But  it  recalls  to  the  mind 
not  one  species  of  enjoyment  merely  which 
it  might  command,  but  as  many  species  tf 
there  are  objects  to  be  purchased  with  it 
The  longer  we  dwell  on  it,  therefore,  the 
more  valuable  doea  it  seem,  because  it  sug- 
fesU  more  of  these  equivalents,  all  of  whidi 
It  seems  in  his  power  of  comroandipg  thesi   | 
to  condense  within  itsell     Accordingly,  to 
the  miser,  who  is  accustomed  to  this  oon- 
tempbtion,  a  guinea  is  almost  like  a  thon-    i 
sand ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderiiil,  there-   , 
fore,  that  any  single  object  which  a  gutM*    | 
could  purchase,  should  seem  to  him  trifling    , 
when  compared  vrith  the  precious  coin  itself 
which  is  fdt  as  the  equivalent  of  msny.  I 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  , 
influence  of  habit,  in  endearing  to  us,  with  a  ^ 
value  fiff  beyond  its  intrinsic  use,  the  iwwr 
trifling  object  that  has  been  long  frmilitf  io  I 
us,  I  endeavoured  to  account  fur  this,  in  ■  j 
great  measure,  by  the  number  of  past  enjoy- 
ments,  that  were  condensed,  as  it  were,  o| 
our  very  notion  of  the  object ;  the  loss  « 
which,  accordinaly,  seemed  to  us,  hy«>^ 
of  mopientary  iUusion,  to  be  not  the  loss  of 
the  trifling  object  alone^  but  the  losaof  those 
more  important  delights  that  give  it  as  lotf- 
ginary  value,  which  it  was  impoesilile  for  la 
to  separate  from  it  To  part  widi  it  is  n  ■ 
great  measure  to  part  with  all  the  fk»^ 
that  seem  contained  in  its  very  natuiei  ^  ^ 
hich,  at  least,  it  is  representative  to  our 
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tbonglit.  An  ilhifiioii  of  the  same  kind,  1 
conceiye,  operates  very  powerfoUy  on  the 
nuser.  He  has  so  often  meditated  on  the 
worth  of  a  giunea,  m  its  relation  to  different 
objects,  that  it  appears  to  hun  not  a  mere 
piece  of  gcM,  nor  the  representative  only  of 
one  small  amomit  of  enjoyment,  hot  the 
power  of  obtaining  afanost  innmnerable  things ; 
and  the  very  conception  of  the  loes  of  it  is, 
therefore,  like  the  loss,  not  of  one  of  those 
things  oidy,  but  of  every  thing  which  it  might 
have  procured.  It  is  as  if  he  were  giving 
away  a  treasure ;  because  it  represents  to  his 
mind,  in  the  conception  of  its  various  equi- 
valents, as  many  things  as  a  treasure  would 
be  necessary  for  purchasing. 

There  is  anotlier  circumstance  which  I 
consider  as  having  great  weight  with  the  mi- 
ser,  though,  when  mat  stated,  it  may  seem 
to  you  perhaps  to  imply  an  absurdity  too 
treat  even  for  momentary  illusion ;  for  the 
inomentanr  illusion  even  of  a  mind  subject 
to  so  much  illusion  as  that  of  the  miser  must 
certainly  be  allowed  to  be,  whatever  theory 
we  may  form  of  its  feelings.  To  the  avan- 
cious  there  are  two  thou^^ts  which  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  constantly  present,---the 
thought  of  what  they  possess,  and  the 
thought  of  some  enormous  sum,  to  which 
perhaps  they  look,  as  to  the  ultimate  object 
of  their  sordid  ambition.  Every  petty  gain 
is  no  sooner  made  than  it  is  instantly  added 
to  the  sum  already  possessed,  and  the  new 
amount  repeatedly  meosnred  with  the  greater 
sum  that  is  only  hoped.  It  is  valued  not 
for  itself  only,  but  as  a  part  of  these  fiur 
greater  products.  The  loss  ^  the  small 
Bum,  therefore,  however  insignificant  in  it- 
self is  not  ^  loss  of  it  only,  but  is  felt  as  if 
it  were  the  loes  of  much  more.  It  is  as  if 
the  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  the 
half  million,  which  it  was  b^sre  so  delight- 
ful to  contemplate,  could  no  longer  be  oon- 
templated  with  the  same  sati8fiiaion,-.-8s  if 
it,  the  splendid  whole,  had  almost  erased  to 
exist,  by  the  loss  of  that  which  was  one  of 
its  constituent  parts.  The  illusion  is  but  a 
momentsry  one  indeed,  yet  still  it  recurs  as 
often  as  the  loss  itself  becomes  an  object  of 
bought;  and  a  single  guinea  is  thus  regret- 
ted, almost  with  the  same  anguish  of  heart 
as  if  the  loss  of  it  had  been  actual  poverty, 
because  it  is  truly  a  part,  and  considered 
chiefly  as  a  part  of  that  great  whole,  the  loss 
of  which  would,  without  all  question,  be  ac- 
tual poverty. 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  conceive,  that  the  mi- 
ter, when  the  avarice  is  extreme,  seriously 
trembles  at  approadung  poverty,  when  he  is 
ibroed  to  be  at  the  slightest  eipeiuie.  It  is 
^uite  evident,  that  he  could  not  seriouriy  be- 
lieve this,  if  he  discerned  clearly  the  insignifi- 
cant proportion  which  the  expense  bore  to 
his  actoal  wealth.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the 
whole ;  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the 


ion  of  the  whole ;  and  the  lose  of  it^ 
being  inconsistent  with  the  pos:- 
session  of  the  whole,  seems  for  the  moment 
to  take  that  whole  from  him.  He  thinks, 
with  a  sort  of  giddy  terror,  that  he  is  falling 
into  poverty,  firm  as  his  golden  support  may 
be ;  very  nearly  in  the  same  way^  as  one  that 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  predptce  with  the 
firmest  footmg,  still  feels  every  moment,  in 
the  vivid  conception  of  the  possible  fall,  as 
if  he  were  truly  tumbling  down  the  dreadful 
abyss.  If  a  small  parapet  had  been  between 
him  and  the  precipice,  it  could  not  have 
made  his  footing  more  firm,  but  it  would 
have  prevented  tue  agony  of  giddy  terror;  if 
the  few  guineas,  in  like  manner,  had  not 
been  lost,  the  miser  scarcely  could  be  said 
to  be  richer  than  after  the  loss,  but  the  con- 
ception of  poverty  would  not  have  been  ex- 
cited, diat  conoeption  which  rises  to  the 
mind  with  such  increased  reality  when  there 
is  any  real  loss,  however  trifling,  with  the 
notion  of  which  the  imaginary  loss  of  the 
whole  actual  wealth  admits  of  being  blended. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  spe- 
culation, as'  to  the  momentary  illusion  by 
which  the  loss  of  a  part,  in  consequence  of 
the  habit  of  frequently  dwelling  on  it  as  a 
part  of  a  great  whole,  becomes  for  the  mo- 
ment, like  the  loss  of  that  great  whole  itself, 
—an  illusion  which  seems  to  me  to  arise 
vejy  naturally  from  the  common  principles 
of  the  mind,  as  exemplified  in  many  other 
analogous  fieelings,  and  without  which,  or 
some  similar  illusion,  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible to  account  for  all  die  phenomena  of 
extreme  avarice ;  still,  whether  this  specula- 
tion be  admitted  or  rejected,  the  remarks  as 
to  the  influence  of  regret,  in  producing  asso- 
ciations favourable  to  tiie  production  and 
growth  of  avarice,  will  not  be  the  less  just. 
While  the  laws  of  suggestkm  in  the  mind 
continue  as  at  present,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  feeling  of  regret  should  attend  many  lit- 
tle Durchases  wmch  the  diild  may  have  made, 
without  some  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  die  si- 
milar pwdiases  which  he  may  be  led  to  make 
again,— ran  uneasiness  which  those  who  know 
the  growth  of  feelings  in  the  mind  from  very 
small  beginnings,  wSl  not  be  surprised  to  see 
afterwards  expanded  into  all  the  anxieties, 
and  honors,  and  madness  of  avarice. 

The  chief  circumstance  of  distinction, 
then,  of  the  theory  which  I  have  ventured  to 
propoee  to  you,  from  the  evident  inadequacy 
of  the  common  theory,  is,  that  mstead  of 
making  the  passion  of  the  miser  to  depend 
on  the  pleasing  association  of  enjoyment,  it 
founds  It  chiefly  on  an  association  of  an  op- 
posite kind,  of  the  painful  fieeling  of  regret. 
The  remembrances  which  rise  to  his  mind 
are  not  so  mudi  those  of  the  few  moments 
of  some  agreeable  purchase,  as  of  the  more 
Uwtingwish  that  the  purchase  had  not  been 
It  is  not  happiness*  then,  in  its  riia- 
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dowT  §atmf  which  la  for  ever  pi 
his  Iwtft,  even  when  he  cont 

veryijmbols  of  happineie.     It  is  ^ 

pain,  not  possible  pfeasure ;  fesr,  fiur  mofc 
then  hope  ;  pover^  itself^  with  all  the 
wretched  images  of  the  wants  that  attend  it, 
in  the  Toy  redundancy  of  a  wealth  which  it 
would  weary  ereiy  one  but  its  never-weary 
possessor  and  calculator  to  compute. 

This  theory  of  avaricey  as  founded  on  sqg. 
irestioiiB  of  regret  and  not  of  pleasure,  ex- 
plains very  readily  some  fiwsts,  which  other- 
wise, I  cannot  hut  think,  would  be  afaeolute- 
ly  inexplicable.  Nothii^  is  more  truly  re- 
marhable,  for  examoley  than  the  dispropor- 
tioned  vexation  of  the  miser  at  losses  of  very 
different  amount.  The  loas  of  a  guinea,  or 
even  of  a  shilling,  gives  him  frequently  the 
same  uneasinem  as  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
guineas ;  and  he  who  would  not  give  away 
a  guinea  without  the  most  compunctious  ter- 
ror, has  sometimes  been  known  to  give  away 
one  thousand,  perhaps  with  less  difficulty, 
certainly  with  less  appearance  of  anxiety, 
than  if  it  had  been  a  much  smaller  sum. 
The  reason  of  this  apparent  di^roportion  I 
conceive  to  be,  that  the  feeling  of  reigret, 
which  I  regard  as  the  predominant  feeling  in 
the  compile  associations  of  the  miser,  has 
been  more  frequently  attached  to  the  loss  of 
a  smsller  sum,  such  as  that  which  is  given 
away  in  common  purchases,  and  arises, 
therefon^  more  resdily  to  the  mind,  merely 
because  it  has  been  thus  more  frequently  as- 
sociated. A  guinea  has  been  regretted  a 
thousand  times,  a  thousand  guineas  have 
perhans  never  once  been  regretted,  becaose 
thev  nave  never  been  given  away  before. 
A  large  sum  may,  indeed,  be  analysed  into 
its  oonstitaent  parts,  with  the  conception  of 
the  loss  of  which  the  pain5il  regret  migfat  be 
supposed  to  arise  as  before ;  but  this  analy- 
tic  reduction  requires  an  operation  of  thought, 
which  takes  place  less  readily  than  the  sim- 
ple suggestion  of  feelings,  attached  bv  fre- 
quent tecunence  to  the  petty  kiss  itselt  So 
much  €i  avarice,  at  least  of  what  ^»pears 
roost  rkUculous  and  sordid  in  avarice,  con- 
sists in  the  pitiful  faring  of  a  few  shillings 
of  those  small  sums  which  occur  to  the  de- 
mand of  every  hour,  and  admit,  therefore,  of 
being  most  frequently  combined  with  rqgiet 
in  some  stronger  or  slighter  degree,  that  it 
has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  that  a  very 
few  pounds  in  the  year,  kid  out  as  other 
people  wonU  laj  them  out,  would  save  al- 
most anv  one  from  being  counted  a  miser. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason,  I  may  remark, 
that  it  is  very  diificnk  for  those  woo^  in  early 
.youth,  have  straggled  with  extreme  penury, 
and  who  have  been  suddenhr  raised  to  afflu- 
ence, not  to  have  at  theor  heart  what  auy 
seem  like  original  eonstitntionsi  avarice  to 
those  who  do  not  reflect  on  lU  ca 
love  of  money,  when  the  hnre  of 


so  little  necessary  to  them, — a  teim 
of  eqiense  which  was  oooe  only  eeooony, 
but  whidi  is  economy  no  more.  They  csr- 
rv  with  them  the  fodipgs  that  hsEve  attended 
their  expenses,  in  a  sitoation  in  which  any 
little  gain  was  of  great  relative  valne,  and 
any  little  departure  from  extreme  frugality 
would  have  been  ruin ;  and  hence,  penaps, 
with  everv  desire  of  doing  good,  when  they 
think  <^  their  luf^  fortune,  and  of  the  means 
of  bounty  wfaidi  it  afibrds  them,  th^  do  lit- 
tle good  in  detail,  because,  in  their  actual 
benefoctions,  the  feelings  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  attach  to  sums  that 
were  once  great  to  them,  continue  still,  by 
the  influence  of  mere  association,  to  arisen 
when  the  sums  which  they  tremble  to  give 
away  are,  m  relation  to  their  ample  means, 
truly  insignificant  A  few  guineaa  in  their 
charities,  as  in  their  exp^raea  of  every  sort, 
seem  to  them  a  laige  sum,  because  they 
seemed  to  them  a  large  sum  for  the  greater 
part  perhaps  <tf  ak>ng  life.  They  are  misers 
merely  because  they  once  were  poor,  not  be- 
cause they  are  indifferent  to  distress. 

When,  in  such  circumstances  of  sudden 
change  of  fortime,  the  heart  readily  adapts 
itself  to  the  change,  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  proof,  that  he  who  is  now  rich  has,  even 
in  indigence,  been  accustomed  to  k>ok  to 
wealth  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  gratifying 
those  generous  wishes  which  he  now,  there- 
fore^ delights  to  gratify ;  unrestrained  in  his 
bounty  l^  any  feeling  of  regret^  because  the 
chief  rogret  which  he  felt  before  was  that  of 
not  beifl^  able  to  bestow  a  relief,  the  power 
of  bestowing  which  he  now  feels  to  be  so 
inestiniBble  a  part  of  riches. 

In  these  remsrics  on  the  growth  of  avarice, 
I  have  considered  diieAy  that  part  of  the 
process  which  is  the  least  obvious.  There 
is  one  more  obvious  circumstance,  which  is, 
of  course,  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  theory 
of  this  passion ;  the  distinction  whi<^  great 
wealth  confers,  like  every  thi^g  which  is  pos« 
sessed  only  b^  a  few,  and  whidi  all,  ornear- 
hr  all,  are  deanrous  of  possessing.  Of  the  in- 
fluence of  this  mere  distinetion  as  an  olgect 
of  sstisfectkm  and  desire  to  the  mise^  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  asal  it  is  an  inflnence 
whieh  increases  sJways  as  the  aasoont  of 
wealth  aheadyaoenmnlBtedinaeesea.  The 
smallest  subtraction  from  the  illustrioas 
amount,  lessens  in  his  own  eyes  his  own  di^g* 
nity.  It  seems  to  him  ddig^ttftd  to  be  con- 
stantly adding  to  that  which,  at  ever^additioo, 
makes  him  more  and  more  iUustnoos.  To 
takeany thmg  from  the  heap  reversesthispro. 
cess.  He  feeb  that  he  is  leas  than  he  was; 
and  with  this  feelmg^  which  is  painfol  in  it- 
self, he  does  not  pause  to  think  how  very  ' 
little  he  n  leas ;  and  how  very  near  in  gkiry 
one  who  possesses  a  hundred  thffli**^ 
pounds  is  to  him  who  possesses  a  hundred 
thoussnd  pounds  and  a  •bSOhm 
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The  luiion  of  all  these  feelings  in  their 
highest  degree  is  probably  necessary  to  form 
the  perfect  miser,  as  he  exists  only,  in  rare 
cases,  for  the  admiration  of  the  wond.  But 
in  those  half-raisers,  of  whom  the  world  is 
full,  they  exist  in  various  degrees  and  pro* 
portions,  producing  Chose  su^iukir  contrasts 
of  feeling  and  situations,  whioi  would  be  ri- 
diculous, if  they  were  not  lamentable  and 
disgusting. 

Not  only  the  knMxNm  and  old 
Thiak  (lory  nottifaiff  but  the  bMnMoTflpld. 
The  first  youqg  k>ra»  whom  in  the  lUl  you  t — 


Shall  BUitdi  Uie  veriert  hundu  fai  Lomboi^-ftreec, 
Prom  leieued  enMUe<«ndt  who  raited  a  mm. 
And  itanres,  to  Join  a  penny  to  a  plumbw 
For  kire,  youog,  noble,  rich  CMtallo  dla ; 
Name  but  thefUr,— love fweila Into  hia eyoa 
Divine  M onimh !  thy  fond  fean  lay  down  { - 
No  rival  can  prevail— but  half-arcrown.* 

According  as  these  feelings  rise  more  or 
less  strongly,  and  in  a  great  measure,  accord- 
ing as  the  notion  of  any  particular  sum,  which 
may  suggest  either  the  enjoyment  that  may 
be  afforded  by  it,  or  the  regret  that  may  at- 
tend its  loss,  suggests  one  of  these  rather  than 
^he  other,  we  are  to  account  for  those  sudden 
alternations  of  avarice  and  generosity  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  same  character. 
"  There  is  no  one  circumstance,**  says  Field- 
ing, « in  which  the  distempen  of  the  mind 
bear  a  more  exact  .analogv  to  those  which 
are  called  bodily,  than  in  that  aptness  which 
both  have  to  a  rdapse.  This  is  plain  in  the 
violent  diseases  of  ambition  and  avarice, 
have  known  ambition,  when  cured  at  court 
by  frequent  disappointments,  (which  are  the 
only  physic  for  it,}  to  break  out  again  in  a 
contest  for  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  an 
assizes,  and  have  heard  of  a  man  who  had  so 
fiur  conquered  avarice  as  to  give  away  many 
a  sixpence,  that  comforted  himself  at  last,  on 
his  death-bed,  by  making  a  crafty  and  advan- 
tageous bargain  concerning  his  ensuing  Ame- 
ral  with  an  undertaker  who  had  married  his 
only  cbiUL** 

it  is  very  evident,  according  to  that  analy- 
sis of  the  passion  of  the  miser,  on  which  I 
bare  ventured,  that  the  mere  circumstance 
of  approaching  and  certain  death,  as  in  the 
case  now  quoted,  could  not  have  any  great 
effect  in  lessening  the  delight  of  such  a  bar- 
gain ;  beoBuse  the  delight  ci  profit  to  the 
miser  does  not  depend  on  enjoyment  after- 
niirds  to  arise  from  it,  but  on  ieeHofs  of  the 
post,  associated  with  the  mere  pm  itself^ 
or  with  the  loss  c^gain.     Gain  is  still  de< 
*  *ightful,  loss  still  painful  to  him,  in  the  same 
^.ay  as  in  emotions  that  agree  scarcely  hi  any 
I  oher  respectr— the  scenes  and  countenances 
'  V  lich  he  loves  are  still  beautifui  to  him  who 
knows  that  death  is  soon  to  separate  him 
from  every  thing  which  he  admires  on  earth, 
,  Slid  that  the  loveUness,  therefore,  which  he 


'Voung**  Love  of  Fame.  Sat.  I  v. 


still  sees  b  all  \n  eloquent  ciprcssion  of 
continued  gentleness  and  kindness,  is  a  love- 
liness that,  in  all  which  it  expresses,  must  be 
lost  to  him. 

It  is  equally  evident,  according  to  the  same 
analysis,  that  an  accession  of  wealth,  however 
great,  to  that  which  was  perhaps  only  a  com- 
petence before,  will  have  little  chance  of  les- 
sening avarice,  but  ma^,  on  the  oontraij,  as 
we  see  with  surprise  in  many  cases  of  this 
strange  moral  anomaly,  increase  the  very 
avarice  that  wtm  before  Sivrcely  marked  as 
sordid,  by  rendering  more  valuable  that  rich 
amount  which  it  would  be  painful  to  dimi*. 
nish  by  such  ordinary  expenses  as  even  fru- 
gality allows.  The  larger  the  sum  possess- 
ed, the  more  neariy  does  it  approach  to  that 
beautiful  combination  of  arithmetical  figures 
ivhich  detights  the  imagination  as  oftoi  aa 
it  rises  like  a  dream  of  heaven,  and  which  is, 
indeed,  the  only  dream  of  heaven  that  does 
arise  to  the  miser,  in  that  voluntary  wretched- 
ness  to  which  he  has  condemned  himself, — 
a  wretchedness  that  has  all  the  mortificarions 
of  penMice,  vrithout  the  thoughts  of  virtue 
and  holiness,  bv  which  penance  b  more  than 
soothed,  and  that  must  be  ever  miserable, 
because  a  cessation  of  the  miseries  that  are 
thus  voluntarily  induced,  would  be  itself  a 
wretdiedness  still  more  dreadful  than  what 
is  voluntarily  suffered. 

There  are  various  applications  of  the  theo- 
ry, which  flow  from  it  so  evidentl^jTi  that  it  >s 
lumeceessary  to  occupy  your  time  in  pomtiug 
them  out  One  condusion,  however,  of 
great  practical  importance,  it  may  be  <^  ad* 
vantige  to  state  particuhulv.  If  avarice,  as 
I  conceive,  has  its  origin  cniefly  in  the  feel- 
ings of  rmtt  that  attend  the  early  expenses 
of  the  child,  it  must  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  prevent^  as  much  as  possible,  these 
primaiT  feelmgs  of  regret,  bv  endeavonrii^ 
to  lead  him  to  employ  the  little  money  which 
is  at  his  disposal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
make  the  ver^  remembrance  of  the  little 
transfer  pleasmg  to  him.  When  the  child 
hastens  to  throw  away  whatever  is  given  to 
him,  in  die  ^ratification  of  his  gluttonous  ap* 
petite,  we  umk  that  we  perceive  only  pro- 
digslity  arising.  It  is  fiiture  parsimony,  on 
the  oontrarv,  which  we  chiefly  see,— «  parsi- 
mony which  will  be  quick  to  regret,  because 
it  has  been  thoughtlessly  quidt  to  squander, 
or  rather,  it  is  that  mixture  of  prodigality  and 
avarice  which  almost  every  prodigal  exhibits, 
— ^that  toeutoM  iuxmiae  et  turdium,  of  which 
the  younger  Pliny  neaks  with  so  much  de- 
testation when  he  describes  them  as  singly 
most  unworthy  of  the  noble  nature  of  man, 
but  still  more  wretdiedl^  disgraceful,  when 
combined,  **  quae  cum  smt  tmpissima,  dis- 
creta  ac  separeta,  turpius  junguntur.**  Even 
in  mature  bfe,  the  very  necessities  to  which 
luxurious  extraAmgance  leads,  preclude  all  pos- 
fiibility  of  being  generous  *  and  the  gpnerous 
2  G 
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I  which  it  b  dius  impossible  to  giraiify, 
merely  on  eooount  of  selfish  indnlgeiiees, 
soon  cease  Co  be  felt  at  alL  The  pitkBtal  is 
thus  tlmost  necessarily  a  miser,  frittiout 
thinking  that  he  is  vo ;  because  be  is  con- 
stantly  throwing  away  the  moner  which  he 
obtains,  he  foivets  the  rsp^ity  of  his  desires 
themselves ;  his  airarioe  is  not.  Indeed,  the 
avarice  of  him  who  lives  and  dies  in  net  and 
wretchedness ;  but  to  borrow  a  ver^  nappy 
expression  of  Misrmontel,  it  *'  is  a  mixture  of 
all  the  passions  which  can  be  satisfied  with 
gold." 


LECTURE  LXX. 

m.  nUMVBCTITB  BMOnONS. — 6.  mSIEB  OF 
rOWEE, — OF  INDISBCT  POWEB,  AS  IN  AVA- 
AlCB, — CONCLUDED. — 7.  DESIRE  OF  THE 
AFFECTION  OF  THOSE  ABOUND  US.^^.  DE- 
SIEE  OF  GLOBY 

My  last  Lecture,  Oentlemen,  was  occu- 
pied with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  one 
of  the  most  seemingly  anomalous  of  human 
passiiHis, — a  passion  that  has  for  its  object 
what  is  directly  valuable  only  in  rehtfion  to 
other  desires,  that  disregards,  however,  the 
gratification  of  these  very  desires  to  which 
Its  olgect  mav  be  considered  only  as  instru- 
mental, and  that  yet  continues,  with  mad  a*- 
vidity,  to  labour  to  accumukte  what,  but  for 
the  enjoyments  which  are  despised  and  view- 
ed almost  with  terror,  b  a  burden,  and  no- 
thing more,— a  mass  of  cumbrous  matter, 
whidi  it  is  difficult  to  acquire,  and  anxious 
to  keep,  of  no  more  value  in  itself,  when 
stamped  with  the  marks  of  nadonal  curren- 
cy, than  when  it  was  buried,  with  other  dross, 
in  the  original  darkness  of  the  mine. 

In  what  manner  the  passion  of  avarice  is 
most  probably  formed  in  the  mind,  I  Midea- 
voured  to  explam  to  you,  by  a  retnwpeet  of 
die  circumstances  that  may  be  supposed  most 
iikdy  to  diversify  the  eariy  pecuniary  tran- 
sactions of  the  Uttle  barterer,  who  begins  in 
his  exchange  of  pence  for  toys  and  sweet- 
meats, that  traffic,  whidi,  in  more  important 
purchases,  is  to  continue  through  life,  which 
renders  the  preservation  of  life  itself,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  all  its  external  pleasures,  a  sort 
of  commerce,  and  makes  merchants,  there- 
fore, in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  of  the 
proudest  of  mankind,  who  may  think,  per- 
naps,  that  the  merdiandise  which  they  exer- 
cise  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  expense,  but 
who^  in  ueir  most  luxurious  and  prodigal  ex- 
penses, are  only  traders  in  gold  and  commo- 
dities, the  barterers  of  certain  sums  of  goM 
for  certain  quantities  of  other  commodities, 
which,  by  mutual  consent,  are  receired  as 
equivalents. 

In  this  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  in 


which  the  passion  of  the  young  meemiay  he 
supposed  to  originate,  vre  found  reason  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  process  diffisrent  from  tfast 
which  is  commonly  assigned  as  its  origin ; 
and  exphuned,  I  flatter  myseU^  in  oonfomiity 
with  the  theory  which  we  were  led  to  fbnn, 
many  seeming  irregularitMS  with  respect  to 
the  infiuenoe  of  the  pension,  for  whidi  it  does 
not  seem  easy  to  aooount  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple. 

.  In  rdation  to  the  general  moral  cfaancter 
of  the  individual  who  is  subject  to  it,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  passion  that  stiipa  him 
so  completely  of  all  that  was  originally  noble 
in  his  constitution,  as  avarice  in  its  extreme 
degree.  Ahnost  every  other  passion,  how. 
ever  inconsistent  it  may  be  with  the  higher 
honours  of  our  social  nature,  has  yet  H>ine 
direct  relation  to  mankind.  Sensuality  it- 
self is  not  wholly  sdfish.  The  more  refined 
voluptuary  seeks  society  to  enliven  and  em- 
bellish his  pleasures ;  and  even  he  whohas  stn- 
pified  in  drunken  excesses,  not  his  intellecto- 
al  laculties  only,  but  almost  the  veiy  feelings 
that  render  him  a  moral  being,  finds  the  mad- 
ness of  the  maddest  drunkenness  a  more  ani- 
matiiM^  pleasure  when  shared  with  some 
ivretehed  half-human  maniac  like  himself. 
Even  the  passions  that  are  abeolutelv  malig- 
nant, and  tnat  in  separating  their  victim  from 
the  kind  offices,  and  from  the  common  cour- 
tesies of  life,  seem  to  break  the  very  bond  of 
social  affinity,  still  bring  the  feelii^  the 
thoughts,  the  emotions  of  living  beings  as 
objects  ever  present  to  the  mind,  and  thus 
connect  man,  in  some  measure,  with  man, 
even  on  appearing  to  throw  them  off  with 
violence  from  each  other.  He  who  hates 
must  at  least  have  man  before  him,  and  ma«t 
feel  some  common  tie  that  connects  him  with 
the  very  object  of  his  hate.  But  to  the 
miser,  there  is  no  tie  of  human  feeling. 
There  are  no  propinquities  to  him,  no  friend- 
ships ;  but  the  place  of  these  is  supplied,  and 
fully  supplied,  by  the  single  passion  which 
occupies  his  heart  It  is  not  man,  but  a 
mass  of  inanimate  matter,  which  is  ever  be- 
fore his  mind,  and  almost  ever  before  his 
veiy  eyes,  or  at  least  which  would  be  almost 
ever  before  hb  eyes,  if  there  were  no  fear  of 
exposing  as  boot^  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  delight  of  his  unceasing  contemplation. 
He  thinks,  indeed,  and  toils ;  but  he  thinks 
only  of  gold,  toils  only  for  gold  ;  and  if  his 
gold  could  be  doubled  by  tl^  annihilation  of 
all  beside,  he  would  care  little,  perhaps, 
though  no  other  object  were  to  exists  but  die 
mass  which  he  has  to  measure  or  compute, 
and  himself  the  sole  happy  measurer  or  com- 
puter of  it.  In  his  very  nature,  indeed,  he 
beoomes  himself  almost  as  little  human  u 
that  which  he  adores.  Where  his  gold  is 
buried,  his  aflectkms  too  are  buried.  The 
figure  which  Salvian  uses,  in  speaking  of  this 
moral  torpor  of  the  miser,  is  scarcehr  too  bold 
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«  one  — ^that  his  soul  sMimilates  Itself  to  his 
treasure,  and  is  transmuted,  as  it  were,  into 
a  mere  earthly  mass.  "  Mens  thesaurixontis 
thesaurum  suum  sequitur,  et  quasi  in  nato- 
ram  terrestris  substantiae  demutatur.** 

Even  if  this  moral  torpor  to  every  kind 
affection  were  all,  the  passion  of  the  miser, 
contemptible  as  it  might  seem,  would  still  be 
only  an  object  of  contempt,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  disgust  and  pity.  But  with  how  many 
positive  vices  is  avarice  connected,  and  how 
difficult  is  it  for  him  who  values  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  as  far  transcending  every  thing 
beside,  to  respect  m  any  of  its  forms,  when 
it  is  opposed  to  his  ui\iust  gain,  the  restraint 
of  that  mond  principle,  whidi,  in  all  its  forms, 
seems  so  poor  and  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  wealth  which  it  would  precliule  him 
from  acquiring,  or  which  it  would  prevent  him 
at  least  from  preserving  in  all  its  undiminish- 
ed beauty !  The' miser,  even  though  he  were 
the  most  sordid  of  his  sordid  class,  might, 
perhaps,  fulfil  some  of  the  social  duties  of 
life,  if  these  duties  had  no  relation  to  gold ; 
but  the  great  misery  of  his  scantjr  morality, 
when  we  consider  lum  in  his  socnl  connex- 
ions, is,  that  the  gold  which  he  loves,  is,  by  its 
universality  of  application,  as  a  medium  of 
every  external  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and 
consequently  of  every  action  by  which  these 
can  be  commumcated  to  others,  connected 
with  all,  or  almost  all  the  duties  of  life;  in 
req[uiring  which  from  him,  therefore,  \nrtue 
seems  to  make  from  him  too  extravagant 
and  costly  a  demand.  If  no  sacrifices  were 
required  of  him,  or  if  he  could  be  benevolent 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  might  have  no  great 
reluctance  to  be  benevolent.  To  relieve  tlie 
lowest  and  most  wretched  necessities  of  the 
indigent,  however,  even  by  the  pettiest  alms, 
woidd  be  to  take  some  few  particles  from  the 
precious  heap.  To  bring  forward  into  public 
notice  the  genius  that  is  stOl  obscure,  be- 
cause it  is  beaming  only  in  poverty,  or  even 
the  patient  industry  tluit  may  not  yet  have 
found  any  one  to  whom  its  humble  talent  is 
an  object  of  demand,  would  take  horn  the 
heap  a  still  greater  number  of  particles ;  and 
to  remember,  in  some  cases,  the  claims  of 
consanguinity  or  friendship,  even  without  that 
dreadful  lavishness  of  expense  which  the 
world  would  scarcely  count  generosity,  to  re- 
member them  with  the  most  cautious  spar- 
ingness  in  the  well-measured  benefiM^tion, 
would  be  to  take  from  the  heap,  perhaps, 
what,  if  the  whole  sum  were  very  accurately 
measured,  would  make  it  almost  sensibly  less. 
In  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life,  in  which 
generosity  on  any  side  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  mere  justice  is  all  that  is  required,  the 
miser  may  be  honest ;  but  his  honesty,  if  he 
have  fortitude  enough  to  preserve  it,  is  al- 
ways in  peril,  and  escapes  only  by  a  contmual 
stTE^e.  Not  to  be  a  knave  is  in  him  a 
sort  of  magnarimity.     To  avoid  even  the 


meanest  fraud,  at  least  to  avoid  it  from  any 
other  motive  than  a  fear  of  law,  is  a  sacrifice 
to  heroic  virtue  <^  the  same  soit,  as  it  would 
be  to  avery  generous  man  to  strip  himself  of 
the  hal^  or  more  than  the  hali^  of  all  whidi 
he  possessed,  for  the  comfort  of  a  suffering 
stranger. 

In  the  contemplation  of  many  of  the  pas* 
sions  that  rage  m  the  heart  with  greatest 
fierceness,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that,  vk>lent  as  they  may  be  for  a 
time,  they  are  not  to  rage  through  the  whole 
course  of  life,  at  least  if  life  be  prolong^  to 
old  age ;  that  the  agitation,  which,  at  everv 
period  will  have  some  intermissions,  wtfl 
grow  gradually  less  as  the  body  grows  mors 
weak ;  and  that  the  mind  will  at  last  derive 
from  this  very  feebleness  a  repose  whi€h  it 
could  not  enjoy  when  the  vigour  of  the  bodily 
frame  seemed  to  give  to  the  passion  a  cor- 
responding vigour.  It  is  not  in  avarice,  how- 
ever, that  this  soothing  influence  of  age  is  to 
be  found.  It  grows  with  our  growth  and 
with  our  strength,  but  it  strengthens  also 
with  our  very  weakness.  There  are  no  in- 
termisaons  in  the  anxieties  which  it  keepd 
awake ;  and  every  vear,  instead  of  lessening 
its  hold,  seems  to  nx  it  more  deeply  within 
the  soul  itself,  as  the  bodily  covering  around 
it  slowly  moulden  away.  What  was  scarce- 
ly neoemary  in  the  fint  finesh  years  of  youlii, 
when  in  the  alacrity  of  health,  and  with  senses 
quick  to  every  enjoyment,  it  might  have 
seemed  reasonable  to  attach  a  high  value  to 
the  noeans  of  providing  for  the  long  series 
of  luxuries  of  a  long  life ;  what  was  even  then 
scarcely  necessary  rorthxB  abundant  provision, 
is  desired  more  impatiently  when  a  few 
spare  meals  more  are  all  which  nature  seems 
to  ask  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of  ex- 
hausted qge ;  and  when  some  other  disease, 
periuqM,  in  aggravation  of  the  sure  disease  of 
age  itself,  is  lessening  even  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  meals,  which  nature  scarcely 
can  be  said  still  to  reqiure.  The  heart  whid 
is  weary  of  every  thing  else,  is  not  weary  of 
coveting  more  gold ;  the  memory,  which  has 
forgotten  every  thing  else,  continues  still,  as 
Cato  says  in  Cicero's  Dialogue,  to  remember 
where  its  gold  is  stored ;  the  eye  is  not  dim 
to  gold  t£it  is  dim  to  every  thing  beside ; 
the  hand,  which  it  seems  an  effort  to  stretch 
out  and  to  fix  upon  any  thing,  appears  to 
gather  new  strength  from  the  very  touch  of 
the  gold  which  it  grasps,  and  has  still  vigour 
enough  to  lift  once  more,  and  count  once 
more,  though  a  little  more  slowly,  what  it  has- 
been  its  chief  and  happiest  occtqMtion  thus 
to  lift  and  count  for  a  period  of  years  far 
longer  than  the  ordinary  hfe  of  roan.  When 
the  rektions  or  other  expectant  heirs  gather 
around  his  couch,  not  to  comfort,  nor  even 
to  seem  to  comfort,  but  to  await,  in  decent 
mimicry  of  solemn  attendance,  that  raomiem 
which  they  rejoice  to  view  approaching,  tba 
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cd,  it  at  onee  the  last  misery,  and  the  hMt 

Can  •  passion  «>  odioos,  and  afanoit  so 
loathsome  to  ov  heart  as  that  which  I  have 
now  been  deseribrnff,  be  sebsement  to  any 
happy  pnrposes  in  the  genenl  eeonomy  of 
life?  It  may  seem  at  fint  as  little  eapable 
of  hKfWf;  any  idatioa  to  ^pood,  as  of  enjoy- 
ing good ;  and  if  we  eoosider  any  partinilar 
ease  of  the  psssien,  in  its  extreme  dmee  of 
sordid  panimony,  withont  regaid  to  the  ele- 
meiiUury  feelingpi  that  heve  eomposcd  it,  and 
that  may  exist  in  other  degrees  of  oombimu 
tion,  Bvnrioe  wodd  truly  seem  tobe  withoot 
any  relation  to  good,  as  in  like  manner,  it 
would  seem,  if  we  were  to  consider  anypar- 
ticular  ease  of  the  Tiolence  of  revenge,  or  of 
any  of  the  malevolent  passiona,  that  the  pas- 
SMm  which  was  unquestionably  productive  of 
mhappiness  to  the  individual  would  be  ^pto- 
duotive  also  in  this  extreme  degree  of  injury 
nther  than  of  advantage  to  society.  Yet 
injurious  ss  it  may  be  in  some  cas 
have  seen  that  the  msceptibility  of  resent- 
ment, which  Heaven  has  placed  in  our  breasts 
for  the  terror  of  the  guilty,  is,  while  there  is 
■ny  possibility  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
<itheis,  productive  of  good  upon  the  whole, 
tar  surpassing  all  the  amount  of  evil  to  which, 
in  nrer  oases  of  intempente  violence,  it  may 
give  rise.  It  is  the  general  result  of  the  el^ 
mentary  feelings  that  may  have  constituted 
in  riow  growth  our  various  passions,  which 
we  are  to  consider  in  an  estimate  of  this  kind, 
not  their  mere  occssional  evil  in  certain  oases 
of  unfortunate  combinations.  What  we  ex. 
clusively  term  avarice,  is  evil, — as  that  form 
of  imphMsble  or  disproportioned  resentment 
whieb  exdosively  we  csll  revenge*  is  evil. 
But  avarice  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result,  in 
certain  peculiar  drcnmstanoes,  of  feelings 
which  are  themsehres  not  advantageous 
merdy,  but  essential  to  the  happinesB,  and 
almost  to  the  very  existence  of  society.  If 
the  analysis  of  the  psssion  of  the  miser, 
which  I  ventured  to  ddiver  to  you,  be  just, 
it  is  the  result  of  eariy  feelings  of  regret,  that 
in  the  particular  droumstsnces  m  vmich  they 
arose»  were  reasonable  feelings ;  and  if  man 
were,  br  his  very  nature,  incaqEiable  of  fedmg 
regret,  bowever  absurd  and  ruinous  his  ex- 
pense might  have  been,  what  a  scene  of 
misery  would  life  have  been  continuaUy  pre- 
senting to  our  ey;es  !  What  relisnce*  amid 
so  msny  temptations  to  inconsidenite  luxury, 
oould  be  pkced  on  the  fortune  of  any  one  even 
for  a  sinffle  day  ?  And  what  domestic  happi- 
ness could  there  be  if  the  fether,  the  wife, 
the  soa»  however  rich  in  the  moraing,  might 


be  expected,  almost  with  certainty,  tu  be  io 
indigence  at  night?  Our  provident  Creator 
'  better  the  morel  economy  of  the 
idi  our  sensibility  to  external  en- 
joyments, and  our  consequent  posobffity  of 
beiog  seduced  mto  Inxnrions  and  OBpropar- 
tionate  indolgenee,  he  has  oonected  in  a 
great  measure  thb  poasible  evil  of  what  is 
good  m  itsal^  by  rendermg  regret  the  iieci?&- 
sary  and  uniform,  or  almost  uniform  atten- 
dsnt  of  any  disproportionate  indulgence  that 

in  any  considerable  degree  our  for- 
tune*  and  our  consequent  means  of  nsefiil- 

Avariee  indeed  may  be,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  ooeasional  result  of  this  very  feeling^; 
but  what  is  avarice  in  a  few  is  firogality  in  all 
beside;  and  the  advantsges,  which  the  gene- 
lal  frugality  is  every  moment  afibrding  to  al- 
most every  fiunily  of  msnkind,  sre  not  too 
dearly  purehascd  certainly  not  purdiased  at 
a  dearer  rate  than  any  other  amount  of  equal 
good  is  pmdiased,  by  the  small  portion  of 
evil  that  may  be  founid  to  attend  these  ad- 
vanteges,  as  spread  over  the  whole  socisil 
community.  The  general  sum  of  evfl  ai  the 
world  would  certainly  not  be  lessened,  if  the 
possibility  of  a  few  cases  of  avarioe  were  pre- 
vented, by  the  cessation  of  those  simple  feel- 
ings in  wnich  avarice  and  frugality  al3ce  hare 
their  rise ;  but  would  on  the  contrary  be  in- 
creased Inmost  to  infinity,  if  these  simple 
feelings  were  suspended,  that  secure  to  ev^ery 
femilv  a  permanence  of  enjoyment,  by  check- 
ing the  momentary  desire  of  every  individual. 
There  is  no  fear  that,  in  the  multitude  of  iu- 
dividuals  who  form  a  nation,  when  there  are 
so  many  solidtations  to  enjoyment,  and  there- 
fore to  the  expense,  without  which  enjoyment 
cannot  be  purchased,  any  very  considerable 
number  of  them  will  be  misers;  and  the 
wealth  of  the  few  who  may  be  denominate<l 
misen,  however  closely  it  may  be  coffered 
for  a  time,  is  ever  ready  to  make  its  escape, 
and  seldom  requires  more  for  its  deliveraiire 
than  a  mere  cbuige  of  its  master. 

Ask  we  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow  * 

The  Power  who  bids  tbe  ooeao  ebb  and  flow ; 

Bids  ased^cime,  hardest,  equal  OK 

Through  reooocU'd  extremes  of  d 

Buikb  nib  on  death,  on  diange  duii«ju  >». 

And  glvesthr  etecnai  wheeb  to  know  their  I 

RiSm,  like  Inseeti.  when  conoealM  diey  Hew 
Wait  but  Ibr  wings,  and  in  their  season  fljr. 


Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pfaie  amid  Ms  atore. 
Sees  buta  backward  steward  for  the  poor; 
Thlsyeara  reservoir  to  keepand  spare. 


Sees  buta  t 

Thlsyeara ^ ^ 

The  next  a  ftMintaln,  spoutmg  through  hb  heir. 
In  lavish  streams  to  quenoh  a  oountrf  s  (hint. 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  bunt.* 

The  desire  which  is  next  in  order  to  those 
already  considered  by  us,  is  the  desire  of  the 
affection  of  those  around  us. 

Of  the  nature  of  that  deUgfatfol  eoaotion 
which  constitutes  love  itself  in  the  various 
rdadons  in  whidi  it  may  exist,  I  have  al« 
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Kadv  treated  too  fully,  to  be  under  the  Be- 
cessitjr  of  making  any  additional  reraarks  on 
it.  But  though  love,  that  feeling  of  afifection 
for  the  object  that  is  or  seems  to  us  amiable, 
cannot  continue  for  more  than  a  moraeut,  or 
at  least  cannot  continue  long,  without  a  de- 
sire of  reciprocal  affecdon  in  the  object  be- 
loved, the  regard  which  arises  instantly  on 
the  contempmtion  of  the  amiable  olject,  is 
itself,  as  a  mere  state  of  the  mind,  ^astiiKt 
from  die  desires  which  may  instantly,  or  al- 
most instantly,  succeed  it  What  in  common 
language  is  termed  love,  indeed,  even  with- 
out comprehending  in  it  the  desire  which  we 
are  at  present  considering,  is  itself,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  complex  state  of  mind,  includ- 
ing a  delight  in  the  contemplation  <Kf  its  ob- 
ject, and  a  wish  of  good  to  that  object ;  and 
the  term  in  its  common  use  is  a  very  conve- 
nient one,  for  expressing  the  various  kindred 
feelings,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  are  so 
immediately  successive,  or  so  intimately 
joined,  as  to  admit  of  being  briefly  express- 
ed together  in  a  single  word,  without  any 
possibility  of  mistake.  But  stiU  it  does  not 
require  any  very  subtile  disoemment  to 
cover,  that  our  feeling  of  regard,  whether 
simple  or  complex,  is  itself  different  fimnthe 
desire  of  that  regard  which  we  wish  to  be 
reciprocally  felt  for  ourselves.  We  mav  se- 
parate them  in  our  philosoi^iic  analysis,  there- 
fore, though  in  nature  they  may  usually  east 
together. 

In  treating  of  this  desire  of  the  love  of 
others  as  an  object  of  happiness  to  ourselves, 
it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
one  of  these  forms  of  affection,  for  our  very 
existence  in  those  years,  when,  without  the 
parental  love  which  cherished  us,  it  would 
have  been  as  little  possible  for  us  to  exist,  as 
for  the  plant  to  flourish  without  the  conti- 
nued support  of  the  soil  from  which  it  sprung. 
But  even  after  we  have  risen  to  maturity, 
and  are  able  to  exist  by  our  own  care,  or  at 
least  by  those  services  which  we  can  purchase 
or  command,  how  miserable  would  it  be  for 
us  to  be  deprived  of  all  feelings  of  tiiis  hap- 
py class !  How  miserable,  though  we  should 
still  retain  the  pleasure  diat  is  involved  m 
the  affection  and  the  benevolent  wishes  which 
we  might  continue  to  feel  for  others,  to  think 
that  these  very  wishes  of  affection  were  not 
answered  by  any  reciprocal  regard ;  that  not 
a  being  around  us,  not  even  one  of  those 
whose  welfere  we  were  eager  to  promote,  and 
whose  sorrows  we  felt  almost  as  our  own, 
had  for  us  any  feelings  more  tender  than 
for  the  inanimate  objects  which  were  seen 
and  passed  without  any  wish  of  seeing  them 
again ! 

I  alluded,  in  a  former  lecture,  to  the  misery 
we  should  feel,  if  we  lived  in  aworid  of 
bieathhig  and  moving  statues,  capable  of 
performing  for  us  whatever  man  is  capable  of 
performing,  but  unsusceptible,  by  their  veiy 


nature,  of  any  feelnigi  whidi  ocmneeted  them 
with  us  by  relations  mora  intimate  than  tibose 
which  oonneet  us  with  the  earth  on  which 
we  tread,  or  the  fruits  that  nourish  us.  Yet 
if  these  bre^^nng  and  mo^'ing  beings  were 
statues  only  to  us,  and  were  to  eacn  other 
what  the  individuds  of  our  race,  in  all  their 
delightful  charities,  are  to  those  who  lovs 
them,  and  thoae  by  whom  they  are  loved, 
how  mueh  more  pamlul  would  our  strange 
lonelinese  be,  sinee  we  should  then  seem  not 
insulated  merely,  but  ezduded,  and  excluded 
from  a  happiness  which  was  every  instant  be- 
tcmaat  eyes !  Even  though  the  same  mutual 
offices  were  to  be  oootiiiued,  there  wouM  be 
no  comfort  in  these  mere  forms  of  kindness, 
if  we  knew  that  every  heart,  however  warm 
to  others,  was  still  cold  to  us.  To  think 
that  services  performed  for  us^  were  per- 
formed without  the  shgfatest  wish  for  our 
welfore,  would  indeed  be  to  §ed  them  as 
BometUng  whidi  it  would  rather  grieve  than 
rnoice  us  to  receive ;  andperfect  solitude  it- 
self, with  all  its  inconveniencies,  would  cer- 
tainly be  less  dreadful  to  u%  than  the  ghastly 
solitode  of  such  a  crowd- 
So  important  is  it  to  onr  hmpiness,  dien, 
that  those  whom  we  love  shoiud  feel  for  us 
a  redproeal  regard,  that  natoe  hu,  with  a 
happy  previeien  for  this  moral  appetite,  if  1 
may  90  term  it,— -this  want  or  necessity  of 
oar  heart,  whidi  n  scareely  less  mgent  than 
our  other  necessities,  endowed  us  with  a 
ready  suseeptibiliCy  of  affection  fbr  dB  wha 
give  any  demonstratioR  of  their  affection  for 
us.  **8i  vis  amari,  ama," — Lovtf,  if  yov 
wish  to  be  loved, — is  a  very  ancient  precept^ 
of  whidi  aB  must  have  fdt  the  force.  Not 
to  love  those  who  love  us,  is  to  our  concep-^ 
tk)n  a  soit  ci  ingretitade^  and  an  ingredtude- 
which  would  be  attended  with  as  much  re-^ 
morse  as  if  we  had  sought  the  idfection  as  m 
favour  to  be  conferred  on  us.  The  assidui- 
ties of  a  lover,  though  m  most  cases  arising, 
without  any  intention  on  his  part,  from  th» 
pleasure  of  the  mere  assiduities  themselves^, 
are  StiU,  in  some  sfight  degree,  prompted 
by  his  knowledge  of  this  part  of  our  mentsl 
constitution,  ne  knows,  indeed,  that  the 
thousand  attentions  whidi  he  seeks  every 
opportunity  of  paying  are  trifling  m  their  own 
nature ;  bat  he  Imows  that  thev  are  at  least 
the  expressions  of  aflection,  and  with  all  die 
graces  and  virtues  with  which  he  may  con. 
ceive  himself  to  be  adorned,  it  is  to  the  sense 
of  his  afifection  that  he  trusts,  as  much  per 
haps  as  to  hb  own  personal  endowments,  fo 
those  gender  ISrelings  which  he  wishes  to  ex 
dte.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  a  supposi. 
tion,  which  I  purpoedy  make  extnivi|pftaT» 
that  I  may  leave  nothing  but  the  influence 
of  affection  itself;  if  it  were  possible  that» 
on  the  most  distant  and  savage  spot  of  the 
globe,  which  was  scarcdy  ever  visited  but 
by  some  annual  vessel  from  onr  isbuid^  there 
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qould  exist  a  human' being,  who  feh  ^r  us 
an  affection  such  as  friends  only  feel ;  though 
this  solitary  being  had  never  met  our  eye, 
and  never  could  be  expected  to  be  seen  by 
us ;  though  in  every  thing,  but  in  his  love 
for  us,  he  were  as  dull  as  the  Very  brutes 
around  him ;  if  only  we  could  know  that  he 
existed,  and  that  he  felt  for  us  this  ardent 
sympathy,  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
withholdourown  sympathy  from  him?  Should 
we  have  no  eagerness,  at  the  return  of  the 
annual  ship,  to  inquire  into  the  fiite  of  him 
to  whom  that  vessel  had  so  often  carried 
tidings  of  us;  and,  whatever  insensibility 
\ye  might  imagine  ourselves  to  possess,  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  imagine  it  such,  as  could 
enable  us  to  hear  without  emotion,  that  the 
friend,  the  unknown  but  faithful  fHend,  for 
whom  we  inquired,  existed  no  more  ? 

Such  is  the  influence  of  affection,  and  so 
happy  that  adaptation  of  nature  by  which 
love  produces  love.  In  the  multitudes  which 
exist  together  in  society,  how  many  are  there 
whose  amiable  qualities  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  similar ;  and  there  would  therefore 
have  been  no  tie  to  connect  us,  in  the  de- 
Mghtful  intercourse  of  friendship,  with  one 
more  than  with  another,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  secret  and  incessant  reaction  of  kind- 
ness on  kindness, — a  reaction  that  augments 
courtesy  into  regard,  and  warms  common  re- 
gard into  all  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  the 
most  zealous  love.  But  for  this  progressive 
and  mutual  agency,  the  wish  of  reciprocal  in- 
terest which  attends  affection,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  which  is  so  delighdiil  a  part  of  af- 
fection, would,  indeed,  have  been  a  cruel  gilt. 
It  is  a  gracious  boon  of  nature,  only  because 
she  has  thus  happily  adapted,  to  the  love 
which  already  exists,  the  love  that  is  soon  to 
be  providing  for  our  desire  of  fonder  regard 
in  the  bosoms  in  which  we  wish  to  excite  it, 
— a  tenderness  which  this  very  desire  is  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  awake,  and  which  requires 
ho  other  influence  to  cherish  it  afterwards, 
than  a  continuance  of  the  same  delight- 
ful wishes  by  which  it  was  originally  pro- 
duced. 

The  desire,  to  the  consideradon  of  which 
we  are  next  to  proceed,  is  one  akin  to  that 
wish  of  reciprocal  affection  which  we  have 
now  been  considering,.-^e  desire  of  glory, — 
that  passion,  to  the  infinity  of  whose  view 
the  narrow  circle,  which  contains  all  the  ob- 
jects of  our  affection,  is  scarcely  a  point ; 
which  connects  us  with  every  human  being 
that  exists ;  and  not  with  these'  only,  but  al- 
so with  every  human  being  that  is  to  exist  in 
the  long  succession  of  ages.  «  Nature,**  says 
Longinus,  **  has  not  intended  man  for  a  low 
or  ignoble  being ;  but  has  brought  us  into 
life  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  universe,  as  be- 
fore a  multitude  assembled  at  some  heroic  so- 
temnity,  that  we  might  be  spectators  of  all  her 


magnificence,  and  candidates  for  tbe  urne  of 
glory  which  she  holds  forth  to  our  emulation.*' 

Say,  why  was  man  lo  emineiitly  r^aed 
Amid  Oie  vast  creations  whyordain'd 
Through  life  imd  death  to  dart  hit  pieidog  eye> 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame ; 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth. 
In  sight  of  mortal  tad  immortal  powers. 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
Thegreat  career  of  Justioe;  toexatt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deedsi 
To  diase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 
And  through  the  mists  of  pasrion  and  of  sense. 
And  through  the  tossiqg  udeofd^anee  and  pain. 
To  hold  his  uourse  unfaltering,  while  the  ▼oioe 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 
The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven.* 

It  is  in  this  boundless  theatre,  with  man 
kind  for  our  witnesses,  and  God  for  our 
judge  and  rewarder,  tha^  we  have  to  struggle 
with  our  fortune  in  that  great  combat,  which 
is  either  glory  or  disgrace,  and  according  to 
the  result  of  which,  life  is,  or  is  not,  a  bless- 
ing. We  know,  indeed,  the  awfiil  presence 
of  our  judge,  and  this  very^  thought  is  to  us, 
at  times,  like  the  inspiration  of  some  better 
power  with  which  he  deigns  to  invigorate  our 
weakness.  But  he  is  himself  unseen  by  us ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  while 
he  is  unseen,  and  his  judgment  on  which  we 
depend  still  doubtful,  we  should  sometimes 
cast  an  anxious  look  to  the  eyes  of  those  wit- 
nesses who  surround  us,  that  we  ma^  see,  in 
the  approbation  or  disiqpprobation  wmch  they 
express,notthe  certainty,  indeed,  but  at  least 
some  probable  omens  of  that  high  approval, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  victory,  though 
all  around  approve,  and  with  which  no  fiiil- 
ure,  though  aH  around  condemn. 

The  love  of  glory,  it  has  been  truly  said, 
is  '*  the  last  iitfirmity  of  noble  minds,**  no- 
vissima  exuitur.  It  is  not  itself  virtue,  in- 
deed, but 

What  other  passion,  virtuc^s  fVieod, 
So  like  to  virtue's  self  ai^peais  ? 

*'  Contempta  fama,  contemnuntur  virtutes." 
'<  To  despise  fiune,**  says  Tacitus,  "  is  to  de- 
spise the  virtues  which  lead  to  it  ;**  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  who  is  alto|;ether 
heedless  whether  everv  human  being  r^aid 
him  as  a  glory  to  mankind,  or  as  an  object  of 
in&my  in  himself,  and  of  disgrace  to  tbit  na- 
ture which  he  partakes,  must  be  almost  a 
god,  and  raised  above  the  very  virtues,  as 
well  as  the  vices  of  humanitv,  or  he  must  be 
the  most  ignoble  of  the  works  of  God.  To 
have  even  our  earthly  being  extended  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance ;  to  be  known  wher- 
ever Uie  name  of  virtue  can  reach ;  and  to  be 
known  as  the  benefSiurtors  of  eveiy  age^  by 
the  light  which  we  have  diffused,  or  ue  ac- 
tions which  we  have  performed  or  prompted, 
who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  some  desire 
of  this  additional  immortality?  If,  to  obtain 
the  mere  remembrance  of  his  name,  the  fe- 
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rocioos  oppretflor  of  millions  c&n  dare  to 
load  himself  with  every  crime,  and  submit  to 
be  held  in  universal  execration,  that  the  world 
may  still  know,  by  the  very  hatred  and  curses 
which  he  continues  to  call  forth,  that  there 
was  on  the  earth,  at  a  period  of  many  ages 
back,  some  malignant  being,  who  could  exist 
only  within  a  circle  of  misery,  and  who  pass- 
ed from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  carrying  with 
him  that  desobtion,  the  principle  of  which 
seemed  inherent  in  him,  and  essential  to  hb 
very  existence ;  if  even  this  dreadful  remem- 
brance be  so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  man, 
how  much  more  delightful  must  be  the  cer- 
tainty, that  the  name  which  we  leave  is  ne- 
ver to  be  forgotten  indeed ;  but  is  never  to 
be  forrotten,  only  because  it  is  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  eternal  love  and  veneration ;  and  that 
when  we  shall  be  incapable  ourselves  of  bene- 
ficing the  world,  there  will  still  be  actions 
performed  for  its  benefit,  which  would  not 
have  been  conceived  and  performed,  if  we 
had  not  existed  { 

The  desire  of  glory,  then,  fiur  from  being  un- 
worthy of  a  good  man,  is  as  truly  worthy  of 
him  as  any  of  those  other  secondary  desires 
which  minister  to  that  primary  desire,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  cannot  be  too  vivid ; 
the  desire  of  rendering  ourselves  acceptable 
by  our  virtues  to  him  who  made  us.     This 
best  wish,  though  it  is  to  be  the  primary 
wish  of  every  good  hearth  surely  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  the 
regard  of  those  whom  it  is  to  be  our  duty  to 
benefit     If  it  be  not  wrong  to  wish  for  the 
affection  of  those  around  us;   the  loss  of 
which  would  deprive  us,  I  will  not  say  mere- 
ly of  some  of  our  highest  delights,  but  of 
some  of  the  most  persuasive  excitements  to 
moral  excellence ;  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  ex- 
•  tend  this  wish  of  affection  bejrond  the  circle 
that  immediately  incloses  us,  and  to  derive, 
from  the  greater  number  of  those  to  whose 
approbation  we  look,  a  still  stronger  excite- 
ment to  that  excellence,  on  which  we  found 
our  hope  of  their  approval     Grod  and  our 
conscience, — these  are,  indeed,  the  awarders 
of  our  true    praise  ;    and,    without    the 
praise  of  these,  the  praise  of  the  world 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  estimated  as 
any   thing.     But,    insignificant    as   it    is, 
when  the  voice  of  our  conscience  does  not 
accord  with  it,  it  is  still  something  when 
it  echoes  to  us  that  voice,  and  when,  as  dis- 
tinct from  our  own  self-approval,  it  seems 
to  us  the  presage  of  still  higher,  approbation. 
It  is  enough  to  us,  indeed,  if  God  love  us. 
But  that  great  Being  knew  well  how  feeble 
is  our  nature,  and  what  aid  as  well  as  happi- 
ness it  would  derive  from  other  affections. 
He  has  not  formed  us,  therefore^  to  love 
himself  only,  but  to  love  our  parents,  our 
children,  our  rehitives  of  every  order,  the 
wide  circle  of  our  friends,  wa  country,  man- 
kind.   For  the  same  reason,  he  has  given 


us  a  k>ve  of  glory ;  not  as  superseding  our 
love  of  his  favourable  judgment  of  our  ac- 
tions, but  as  supporting  us,  while  we  scarce- 
ly dare  to  look  with  confidence  to  that  per- 
fect judgment ;  and  representing  it  to  us  m 
some  measure  as  the  affection  of  the  virtu- 
ous on  earth,  represents  to  us  that  supreme 
affection  which  is  in  heaven.  Those  who 
would  banish  the  love  of  glory  from  our 
breast,  because  Ood  is  all,  must  remember, 
then,  that  the  very  same  principle  would 
make  the  love  of  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  a 
friend,  as  indifferent  to  us,  as  if  they  were 
not  in  existence,  or  were  incapable  of'^loving 
or  being  loved.  Our  domestic  and  social  aN 
fections  may  be  perverted,  as  our  love  of 
glory  may  be  perverted.  Both  may  lead  to 
vice,  but  as  general  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution, both  are  auxiliary  to  virtue. 

It  is  not  to  love  glory  much,  that  is  un- 
worthy of  us,  as  beings  that  can  look  to  a 
higher  judgment  than  that  of  nuui,  and  that 
are  formed  for  a  still  higher  reward  than  man 
can  ^tow ;  but  to  love  glory  for  unworthy 
objects,  or  to  love  it  even  for  worthy  objects, 
more  than  we  prize  that  approbation  which 
is  fiur  nobler. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  trul^  contemptible, 
when  we  seek  to  be  distinguished  for  quali. 
ties,  to  excel  in  which,  though  it  may  be  what 
the  world  counts  glory,  b  moral  in£uny ;  that 
infamy  whidi  the  heart  in  secret  feels,  even 
while  it  strives  to  comfort  itself  with  a  praise 
which  it  knows  to  be  void  of  consolation. 
The  worid,  that  must  have  disdnctions  of 
some  sort  to  which  to  look  with  astonish- 
ment, gives  a  distinction  even  to  vice  that 
transcends  all  other  vice,  and  every  age  has 
follies  which  are  fiuhionable.  But  who  is 
there,  who,  m  all  those  situations  in  which 
the  heart  most  needs  to  be  comforted,  in  ad- 
versity, in  sickness,  in  the  feebleness  of  old 
age,  has  ever  derived  comfort  from  the 
thought  of  having  been  the  first  in  every 
folly,  or  every  crime,  it  may  have  been  the 
fashion  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  achieve^ 
and  of  their  idle  and  profligate  imitaton  to 
regard  with  an  admiration  still  more  foolish 
or  criminal  than  the  very  crime  or  foUy  which 
was  its  object  ? 

When  glory  is  thus  sought,  even  by  an 
humble  individual,  in  unworthy  objects,  it  ia 
sufficiently  contemptible;  but  hc;w  much 
worse  than  contemptible  is  it,  how  afflicting 
to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  when  the  iur- 
dividual  who  thus  seeks  glory,  is  one  who  ia 
incapable  of  feeling  the  excellence  of  true 
glory,  and  has  the  melancholy  power  of  seek., 
ing,  in  the  misery  of  others,  a  hateful  cele- 
brity, still  more  miserable  than  the  misery 
amid  which  it  is  sought ! 

**  If,  Sire,"  says  an  orator,  who  was  wor- 
thy,  by  his  virtue  and  eloquence,  of  beings 
the  teacher  of  kings,  in  one  of  his  noble  ad- 
dresses to  ^e  young  King  of  France :  **  if 
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tills  poiaon  iniect  the  heart  of  the  piJnee ;  % 
fuigetting  that  he  is  the  protector  of  public 
tranquillity,  he  prefer  his  own  fidse  £^017  to 
the  love  aoul  the  happiness  of  his  peofde  ;  if 
he  had  rather  conquer  provbces  than  reign 
over  hearts,  and  think  it  more  illustrious  to 
be  the  destroyer  of  every  neighbouring  na- 
tion than  the  &ther  of  that  which  is  confid- 
ed to  his  care ;  if  the  lamentations  <^  his 
subjects  be  the  only  song  of  triumph  that 
accompanies  his  victories  ;  what  a  scoui^ 
has  God,  in  his  wrath,  given  to  man,  in  giv< 
ing  him  such  a  master !  His  glory,  Sire,  will 
be  erer  sullied  with  blood.  Some  madmen 
will  sing  perhajps  his  victories,  but  the  pro- 
vinces, the  cities,  the  villages,  will  weep 
them.  Superb  monuments  will  be  erected 
to  immortalize  his  conquests ;  but  the  ashes, 
still  smoking,  of  cities  that  onee  were  flour- 
ishing ;  the  wide  desolation  of  plains  stripped 
of  their  fertility  and  beautv ;  the  ruins  of  the 
walls  under  which  peaceable  citizens  lie  bu- 
ried; so  many  public  marks  of  calamities 
that  are  to  subsist  after  him,  will  be  sa&  mo- 
numents which  .are  to  immortalize  his  vanity 
and  folly.  He  will  have  passed,  like  a  tor- 
rent, to  ravage  the  earth ;  not  like  a  majestic 
river,  to  bear  to  it  joy  and  abundance.  His 
name  wiU  have  its  place  among  conquerors 
in  the  annals  of  posterity,  but  it  will  not  be 
to  be  found  in  the  list  of  good  kings ;  and  as 
often  as  the  history  of  his  reign  shall  be  re- 
called, it  will  be  only  as  a  memorial  of  the 
evils  which  he  has  bflicted  on  mankind.*'* 

The  Oredan  chief,  the  enthuriait  oi  his  pride^ 
With  zage  and  tenor  sulkily  by  his  side; 
Rares  round  the  {^be;— he  soars  into  a  god  t 
StandUMt,  OlymiiQs  1  and  sustain  his  nod  1 
The  pest  divine  m  hoirldgnndeur  reigns. 
And  IhriTes  on  manUnd's  miseries  andpains. 
What  danghter'd  hosts,  what  dtles  in  aUaae, 
What  wasted oountries, and  wliat  crimson  seas! 
With  orphan*s  tears  his  impious  bowl  (/erflows ; 
And  cries  ot  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose.t 

Such  is  the  melancholy  influence  of  this 
passion,  when  it  is  content  with  that  dread- 
ful celebrity  which  crimes  can  give.  The 
desire  of  glory,  however,  is  not  criminal  oidv 
when  it  is  fixed  on  unworthy  objects;  it 
may  err,  too,  even  when  fixed  on  objects  that 
are  worthy  in  themselves,  if  the  praise  itself 
be  preferred  to  the  virtues  which  deserve  it 
There  are  situations  in  life  in  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  submit  even  to  the  dispraise  of 
men  for  imputed  vices,  from  which  we  know 
that  we  are  free,  rather  than  by  the  sacrifice 
of  our  duty,  to  appear  more  virtuous  by  be- 
ing less  worthy  of  that  glorious  name.  "  Non 
vis  esse  Justus  sinegloria !  At,  mehercule  saepe 
Justus  esse  debebis  cum  infamia.**  Such  a 
trial  of  virtue  is,  indeed  one  of  the  hardest 
trials  which  virtue  has  to  bear ;  but  it  is 
still  a  trial  which  virtue  can  bear.  To  have 
the  certainty,  that  by  violating  a  single  trust 


•  MasBilJoo.  Petit  Cai«me. 

t  Young  8  Love  of  Fame,  sat  vU. 


which  we  have  yet  the  fortitude  not  to  vio- 
late, by  revealing,  in  a  few  words,  »  secret  1 
confided  to  us,  we  should  iranaetUatdy  ap- 
pear noble  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  lock  00 
us  DOW  with  contempt,  is  to  be  in  antaslioo 
of  which  the  generous,  who  akme  are  capa- 
ble of  a  moral  triumph  so  exalted,  alone  are 
worthy,— «  situation  that  is  jMdaful  indeed 
in  many  respects,  but  the  pam  of  which  is 
richly  remunerated  bj  the  feelings  that  ac- 
company it,  and  by  the  feelings  that  are  to 
be  its  eternal  reward* 


LECTURE  LXXL 
m.  fbosficute  smohqks.— 8w  dcsibe 

OFGUMIY. 

Gentlemen,  after  considering  the  desire 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  oae  not  to 
share  in  some  aegree  of  the  afiSectioo  of  those 
for  whom  he  himself  feels  r^;ard,  and  with 
whom  he  has  to  miiu^le  in  the  fiuniliar  inter- 
course of  social  life,  f  proceeded,  in  the  doee 
of  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  the  kindred 
desire  of  g^oiy,  the  desire  of  those  feelings 
of  wonder  and  veneration  that  are  to  arise 
in  bosoms,  of  which  not  the  veneration  mere- 
ly, but  the  very  existence  is  to  be  unknown 
to  us.  * 

We  have  seen  how  strong  this  desire  of 
glory  is  as  a  passion,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  delight  which  the  glory  itself 
yields  when  attained.  Let  us  now  then 
consider  this  delight,  which  is  evidently  not 
a  simple  pleasure,  as  a  subject  of  analysis, 
like  that  which  we  have  employed  in  consi- 
dering the  happiness  that  attends  some  of 
our  other  complex  emotions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  involved  in  the 
complex  pleasure^  that  pleasure  of  simple  es- 
teem  which  is  an  object  of  our  desire,  even 
though  one  individual  only  were  to  feel  it  for 
us ;  a  modification  of  that  general  desiie  of 
affection,  which  is  most  obvious  and  most 
vivid  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  but 
which,  in  its  wide  cirde,  embraces  all  man- 
kind. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
the  approbation  of  others,  as  it  confirms  our 
own  doubtful  sentiments.  Consdence,  in- 
deed, is  the  great  estimator  of  our  actions ; 
but  we  feel  that  even  conscience  mav  some- 
times flatter  us,  and  we  see^  an  additional 
security  on  which  to  lean,  while  we  look 
back  on  our  own  merits  or  demerits.  The 
desire  of  glory,  therefore,  it  has  been  truly 
said. 

Is  Tiitue^s  second  guard. 

Reason  bar  lint;  but  nason  wants  an  aid  1 

Our  private  reason  is  a  flatterer  I 

Thint  of  applause  calls  public  judgment  bi. 

•  To  poise  our  own.^ 


^Young's  Night  Thoi«ht^  Night  vii.  v.  700-701 
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The  praise  which  we  receive  unjustly, 
caiinot,  indeed,  unless  where  the  heart 
is  corrupted,  make  vice  appear  to  us 
virtue ;  but  when  it  is  not  Uius  unjustly 
C^ven,  it  makes  us  surer  that  we  see  virtue 
where  it  is,  and  that  we  have  seen  it  wh^e 
it  was ;  that  we  have  done  well  whm  we 
trusted  in  our  own  heart  that  we  had  done 

M'CII. 

This  then  is  a  second,  and  veiyimportant 
element  of  the  jdeasure  of  glory. 

A  third  element  of  the  complex  delight, 
is  that  whidi  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
lovers  of  glory,  is  felt  as  the  most  important 
element  of  the  whole ;  the  pleasure  of  mere 
distinction  of  a  superiority  attained  over 
others,  in  that  of  wmch  all  are  ambitious,  or 
are  supposed  to  be  ambitious.  Life  is  a 
competition,  or  a  nuniber  of  competitions. 
We  are  continually  measuring  ourselves  with 
others  in  varions  excellencies, — in  excellen- 
cies so  various,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  in  which  one  human  being  can  differ 
fi-om  another  that  may  not  be  a  subject  of 
internal  measurement,  and  therefore  of  some 
degree  of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  the  measurement 
is  or  is  not  in  our  fiivour.  It  is  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  however,  that  the  competitorB  for 
honour  wish  to  distinguish  themselves ;  and 
the  internal  measurement,  therefore,  when 
it  is  unfavourable,  is  painful  chiefly  because 
it  is  considered  by  them  as  representing  or 
corresponcMng  with  that  which  others  too 
wiL  form.  The  voice  of  glory,  then,  the 
most  delightful  of  all  voices  to  their  ear,  is, 
at  every  stage  of  their  progress,  a  proof  that 
the  distinction  which  tiiey  sought  has  been, 
CO  a  c^tain  extent,  obtained ;  that  they  are 
recognised  as  8uperi<H:s, — ^that  they  have  risen 
above  the  crowd, — and  that  they  have  now 
among  their  enviers  those  to  whom  the  mwU 
titude  beneath  are  looking  with  envy,  only 
because  tiiey  dare  not,  in  their  very  wishes, 
look  so  high  as  that  prouder  emmenee  which 
they  have  reached. 

There  is  yet,  I  cannot  but  thidk,  in  the 
complex  delight  of  glory,  a  fourth  pleasure, 
and  one  which,  though  it  may  be  less  ob- 
vious, and  founded  only  on  illusion,  is  not 
less  real  in  itself.  The  pleasure  to  which  I 
allude,  consists  in  the  feelii^  of  a  sort  of  ex- 
tension which  glory  gives  to  our  being.  He 
who  thinks  of  us  is  connected  with  us.  We 
seem  to  exist  in  his  heart.  We  are  no  long, 
er  one,  we  are  more  than  one,  or  at  least 
have  a  wider  unity,  commensurate  with  the 
wideness  of  the  applause  which  we  receive, 
or  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  receiving. 
If  we  could  imagine  at  any  moment,  that 
there  was  not  a  being,  in  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  mankind,  whose  thought  was  not 
fixed  on  us,  and  fixed  with  adbniration,  we 
should  feel  as  if  our  own  existence  in  this  de- 
lightful moment  were  spread  over  all.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one,  va  such  cir- 


cumstances, to  thii^t  of  hknself  as  Jmited  to 
that  littie  point  of  spaee  to  which  he  is  truly 
confined.  He  would  Bve^  as  it  were,  aJong 
the  whole  nations  of  the  globe,  with  a  jGeel- 
ing  of  difiusive  consciousness  aktiost  like  om- 
nipresence, or  rather  with  a  feeling  of  ulti- 
mate uoion  that  is  more  than  omnipreseiiee. 
Some  illusion,  then,  must  be  in  the  vivid  in- 
terest whidi  we  attach  to  wide  spread  praise. 
The  common  theory  of  the  illusion  is,  that 
we  merely  believe  ourselves  to  be  where  we 
are  ynisi^  and  to  hear  what  is  said  of  us» 
The  illuawB,  however,  appears  to  me  to  ex- 
tend to  something  whidk  is  fiir  more  than 
this,  to  a  momentary  extension  of  our  capa- 
city  of  feeling,  as  if  enlarged  by  that  of  every 
one  in  whose  mind  and  heart  we  conceive 
our  thought  to  arise.  We  have  gained,  as 
it  were  a  thousand  souls,  at  least  we  seem 
for  the  moment  to  live  in  a  thousand  souls  ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  sudi  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  being  should  seem  to  us  de- 
lightful, when  the  emotions  through  which 
it  is  expanded  are  those  of  admiration  and 
lore. 

Sncl^  then,  are  the  unportant  elements 
that  together  form,  as  I  conceive,  the  de- 
light dF  contemporary  glory.  And  the 
praise  which  we  near,  or  which  we  are  cap- 
able of  hearing,  may,  it  will  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed, be  just^  regarded  by  us  as  desirable. 
But  what  is  posthumous  glory?  and  Jftow 
can  man,  who  reasons  at  all,  it  will  be  said, 
give  to  such  idle  and  profidess  renown,  a 
single  thought  that  might  be  better  employed 
on  acquisitions  which  he  is  capable  of  know- 
ing that  he  has  made,  and  therefore  of  enjoy- 
ing? 

The  same  expansion  of  our  b^g,  as  if 
it  existed  wherever  the  thought  of  us  ex- 
ists, whieh  I  conceive  to  form  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  pleasure  of  oontemporary 
praise  seems  to  me  to  furnish  the  diief 
circumstance  that  solves  the  apparent  dif- 
ficulty of  aecounting  for  a  desire  which  to 
reason  may  appear  so  very  absurd.  There 
are  some  circumstances  in  it,  however, 
which  raav  require  a  litde  fuller  considera- 
tion. «  Of  the  universality  of  the  desire  of  a 
praise  that  is  not  to  terminate  with  the  life 
that  is  a^Ue  of  feding  it  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

**  Love  of  Fame  the  universal  Passion,'* 
is  the  titie  which  an  in^ienious  satirist  has 
given  to  a  very  lively  senes  of  poems ;  aini 
in  another  poem  he  describes  it,  in  a  happy 
all^iory,  as  the  great  object  which,  in  the  ge- 
ncrsJ  voyage  of  life,  is  sought  by  all,  though 
attained  by  liew  of  the  adventurers  who  seek 
it. 


Some  smk  ootrfght; 
CKer  thona,  and  t/er  their  names,  the  billowi  close  t 
To-monow  knows  not  they  were  ever  bom. 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind. 
Like  a  /lag  floating  when  the  bark's  onguIphM; 
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•  Itllotfiftiiioamt,aiidbiceniioiiioicf 
One  Canr  lives,  a  thousand  an  forgot.  • 

Yet,  if  to  ezdnguisli  a  passicm,  nothing 
more  were  necessarythan  to  showits  absolute 
Utility,  the  love  of  posthumous  glor^  must 
long  have  ceased  to  be  a  passion,  since  al- 
most every  moralist  has  proved,  with  most 
accurate  demonstration,  the  absurdity  of 
seeking  that  which  must,  b^  its  nature,  be  be- 
yond &e  reach  of  our  enjoyment ;  and  al- 
most ever^  poet  has  made  the  maihiess  of 
such  a  desure  a  subject  of  his  ridicule ;  though, 
at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
if  the  passion  could  have  been  eictinguished, 
either  by  demonstration  or  ridicule,  we 
should  Ittve  had  fewer  demonstrations,  and 
still  less  wit  on  the  subject.  *^  Can  glory  be 
any  thing,**  says  Seneca,  **  when  he,  who  is 
said  to  be  the  verv  possessor  of  it,  himself 
is  nothing  !'* — "  Nulla  est  omnino  gloria, 
cum  is,  cujus  ea  esse  dicitur,  non  extet  om- 
nino.** 

*<  Thirst  for  glory,**  say  WoUaston,  "when 
that  is  desired  merely  for  its  own  sake,  is 
founded  in  ambition  and  vanity ;  the  thing 
itself  is  but  a  dream,  and  imagination,  since, 
according  to  the  differing  humours  and  sen- 
timents of  nations  and  ages,  the  same  thing 
may  be  either  glorious  or  inglorious ;  the  ef- 
fect of  it,  considered  still  by  itself,  is  neither 
more  health,  nor  estate,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
virtue  to  him  who  has  it ;  or,  if  that  be  any 
thing,  it  is  but  what  must  cease  when  the 
man  dies ;  and  after  all,  as  it  lives  but  in  the 
.  breath  of  the  people,  a  little  sly  envy,  or  a 
new  turn  of  tilings  extinguishes  it,  or  per- 
haps it  goes  quite  out  of  itself.  Men  please 
themselves  with  notions  of  immortality,  and 
Soicy  a  perpetuity  of  fame  secured  to  them- 
seives  by  books  and  testimonies  of  historians. 
But  alas  !  it  is  a  stupid  delusion,  when  they 
imagine  themselves  present  and  enjoying  that 
fame  at  the  reading  of  their  story  after  death. 
And  besides,  in  r^ty,  the  man  is  not  known 
ever  the  more  to  posterity  because  his  name 
is  transmitted  to  them.  He  does  not  live 
because  his  name  does.  When  it  is  said 
Julius  Caesar  subdued  Gaul,  beat  Pompey, 
changed  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a 
monarchy,  &c.  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  &c  was  Csesar, 
that  is,  Caesar  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey 
are  the  same  thing ;  and  Caesar  is  as  much 
known  by  the  one  designation  as  by  the 
Qther.  The  amount  then  is  only  this,  that 
the  conqueror  of  Pompey  conquered  Pom- 
pey, or  somebody  conquered  Pompey;  or 
radier,  since  Pompey  is  as  little  known  now 
as  Caesar,  somebody  conquered  somebody. 
Such  a  poor  business  is  this  boasted  immor- 
tality, and  such  as  has  been  here  described, 
is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us.*' 


•  Voung'.  Night  Thoughts,  Night  viu.  v.  1 W-201. 


« What's  fiune?**  says  Pope,  addmsny 
Lord  Bolingbroke,^ 

A  fimded  life  in  other's  bccatb, 
A  thing  be]roixl  us,  evoi  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear  you  have,  and  whafa  unkncmv 
The  same,  my  lord,  if  TuUy's  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foesandftiends  t 
To  all  beside,  as  mudi  an  empty  shade. 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Csssr  dead. 
Alike,  or  when,  or  where,  they  shone,  or  ahine. 
Or  on  the  Rubicon,  <»  on  the  Rhincf 

If,  then,  after  we  are  no  more,  the  reputa- 
tion of  Tidly  and  our  own  be,  with  respect 
to  us  who  can  enjoy  neither,  preciselj  the 
same,  why  is  it  that  the  praise  which  the 
eloquence  of  the  Boman  orator  must  conti. 
nue  to  receive  from  the  generations  that  are 
to  come,  affects  us  with  no  particular  inte- 
rest, and  that  we  attach  so  very  strong  an  in- 
terest to  the  praise  which  we  flatter  ourselves 
is  to  accompany  our  own  name  ?    The  com- 
mon explanation  which  is  given  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases  is,  that  we  imagine 
ourselves  still  present  and  conscious  of  our 
own  glory.     But  this  very  imagination  is  the 
difficulty  to  be  explained,  since  it  does  not 
depend  on  any  accidental  caprice  of  fimcy, 
but  is  so  permanently  attached  to  the  notion 
of  our  glory,  that  whatever  number  of  ages 
we  may  suppose  to  intervene,  and  though 
we  are  abundantly  convinced  that  the  praise 
can  never  reach  us  in  the  tomb,  we  yet  can- 
not think  of  this  praise  for  a  single  moment 
with  indifference.     It  has  thus  every  appear- 
ance of  bemg  an  essential  part  of  the  com- 
?lex  notion  itself;  and  the  explanation  which 
am  about  to  submit  to  you,  therefore,  seems 
to  me  the  mwe  accurate,  as  it  proceeds  on 
this  very  circumstance.     The  difference  of 
the  interest  felt  in  the  two  cases  supposed, 
must,  if  the  imaginai^  glory  be  the  same  in 
both,  depend  on  the  difference  of  the  concep- 
tions  which  we  form  of  ourselves  and  others, 
as  the  subjects  of  the  praise  that  is  to  be  la- 
vished in  the  distant  periods  of  which  we 
think;  since  the  imaginary  glory,  as  com- 
bined with  the  conception  either  of  ourselves 
or  of  others,  forms  our  whole  notion  of  post- 
humous reputation.     What  then  is  the  dif- 
ference of  these  two  conceptions  on  which 
the  whole  residting  difference  depends?  The 
conception  which  we  have  of  another  person, 
■is  chiefly  of  that  external  form  and  other 
qualities  which  nuike  him  an  object  of  our 
senses.     The  conception  of  ourselves,  how- 
ever,  is  very  different — ^not  different  merely 
as  our  conceptions  of  other  individuids  are 
different,  but  in  kind  more  than  in  degree. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  conception  of  our  ex- 
ternal form,  as  of  the  various  feelings  by 
which  we  have  become  sensible  of  our  ovm 
existence ;  the  retrospect,  in  short,  of  tUt 
general  consciousness  which  pervades,  or  ra- 
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"rtier  which  constitutes  these  feelings,  and 
icientifies  them  all  as  affections  of  one  sen- 
t;ient  inind.     To  think  of  the  reputation  of 
cKny  one,  however,  is,  as  I  have  already  re- 
vnarked,  to  have  the  feeling  of  reputation 
csombined  with  that  complex  notion  which 
^%?%'e  have  formed  of  the  person ;  which  is  us- 
vially,  when  it  is  not  of  ourselves  we  think, 
1  ittle  more  than  the  conception  of  a  certain 
£brm,  or  perhaps  of  certain  works  of  art  of 
which  he  has  been  the  author.     But  the 
complex  notion  of  ourselves,  as  I  have  said, 
is    Tery  different.     Of  this,   consciousness 
^orms  an  essential  part ;  and  to  combine  the 
reputation,  as  imagined,  with  the  notion  of 
ourselves,  is  therefore  necessarily  to  combine 
it  with  the  consciousness  which  is  involved 
in  the  very  notion  of  ourselves.     We  cannot 
think  of  what  we  call  self,  but  as  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  various  feelings  that 
form  to  us  all  which  we  remember  of  our  life, 
as  the  living  and  sentient  being  that  is  cap- 
able of  hearing  praise,  and  of  feeling  delight 
in  praise ;  and  to  take  away  this  capacity  of 
sense  and  enjoyment,  and  to  substitute  a  to- 
tal insensibility,  would  be  to  change  the  com- 
plex notion  of  that  which  we  call  self,  into 
one  as  completely  different  from  it  as  our 
(M)mplex  conception  of  any  one  individual  is 
different  from  our  complex  conception  of  any 
other  individual  of  opposite  features  and 
form.     What  is  recognised  by  us  as  ours, 
then,  has  been  already,  and  must  have  been 
already,  combined  in  our  thought  with  this 
very  notion  of  consciousness.  It  not  enoi 
^  therefore,  to  say,  that  when  we  take  pleasure 
in  tlie  contemplation  of  our  own  future  gloiy, 
we  imagine  ourselves  present  and  enjoying 
it ;  since  we  can  go  still  farther  and  say,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  very  nature  of  our  con- 
ceptions, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider 
future  glory  as  our  own,  without  imagining  it 
as  combined  with  that  consdousness,  which 
is  an  elementary  and  essential  part  of  die  very 
conception  of  ourselves ;  and  without  which, 
though  the  glory  itself  would  be  the  same,  it 
could  not  be  felt  By  us  as  ours. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  same 
cause  that  we  think  with  so  much  horror  of 
the  physical  circumstances  which  succeed 
our  death : — 

The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave, 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkoesi,  and  the  wonn. 

In  explanation  of  this  horror,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  divest  ourselves,  it  is 
usually  said  that  we  imagine  ourselves  suf- 
fering what  the  insensibilitr  which  death  pro- 
duces must  have  rendered  altogether  indif- 
ferent :  and  it  is  true  that  we  do  form  this 
imagination.  But  the  reason  of  our  forming 
this  very  imagination  is,  that  the  notion  of 
consciousness,  as  I  have  now  stated,  is  an 
actual  component  part  of  the  complex  notion 
of  ourselves,  and  uut,  accordingly,  whatever 


it  may  be  which  we  combine  with  the  com- 
plex notion  of  ourselves,  to  ^t  we  must  at- 
tach the  consciousness  which  is  a  part  of  it. 
To  think  of  ourselves  in  the  gnve,  is  not  to 
think  of  a  mere  mass  of  matter,  for  our  no- 
tion of  ourselves  is  very  different  It  is  to 
think  of  that  which,  widiout  some  capacity 
of  feeling,  is  not,  in  our  momentary  illusion, 
recognised  by  us  as  ourself, — ^that  self  which 
we  know  omy  as  it  is  capable  of  feelings, 
and  which  divested  of  feeling,  therefore,  would 
be  to  our  conception  like  another  individual. 
In  these  cases,  the  feeling  of  our  own 
reality  blends  itself  with  the  ideas  of  ima- 
gination, and  thus  gives  a  sort  of  present  ex- 
istence to  the  objects  of  these  ideas  however 
unexisting  and  remote.  We  are  present  in 
future  ages,  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  pre- 
sent in  distant  climates,  when  we  think  of 
our  own  glory  as  there ;  because,  to  the  con- 
ception of  our  glory,  the  conception  of  that 
being  whom  we  call  self  is  necessary ;  and 
the  being  whom  we  call  self  is  known  to  us 
only  as  that  which  lives  and  feels.  We  do 
not  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
posthumous  glory  then  because  we  imagine 
ourselves  present ;  but  considering  the  glory 
as  our  glory,  it  is  impossible  not  to  imagine 
ourselves  present,  and  therefore  impossible 
not  to  feel,  in  some  degree,  during  the  brief 
illusion,  as  if  the  praise  itself  were  actuaUy 
heard  and  enjoyed  by  us. 

Such,  then,  it  appears  to  me  is  glory,  in 
the  analysis  of  the  complex  delight  which  the 
attainment  of  it  affords,  and  in  the  nature  of 
that  illusion  which  connects  us  with  praise 
that  is  never  to  be  hoEvd  by  us  in  the  most 
distant  climate  or  age,  converting,  in  the 
mere  conception  of  this  praise,  the  praise  it- 
self almost  into  a  part  of  our  very  being, 
and  rendering  the  passion  for  glory  one  of 
the  strongest  passions  that  influence  the  con- 
duct of  mankind. 

The  relation  which  this  powerful  passion 
bears  to  our  moral  character,  I  have  akeady, 
in  some  measure,  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to 
you.  I  represented  it  to  you  as  an  affection 
which  is  w  from  being  unworthy  of  man  in 
itself  though  often  leadmg,  like  dl  the  other 
affections  of  our  nature,  to  moral  improprie- 
ties, when  the  desire  is  directed  on  an  ob- 
ject that  is  unworthy  of  it ;  as  the  misdirec- 
tion of  any  other  of  our  desires  may  in  like 
manner  be  vice,  or  productive  of  vice.  Many 
moralists  and  pious  writers,  undoubtedly 
with  the  purest  intention  of  elevating  above 
every  thing  earthly  our  love  of  virtue,  and 
our  love  of  that  great  Being  of  whom  virtue 
is  the  worship,  have  been  led  to  represent 
the  love  of  glory  as  a  passion  that  ought  not 
to  coexist  with  these  nobler  desires,  and  as 
necessarily  derogating  from  their  sublimer 
influence.  The  same  argument,  however, 
as  I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  which  would 
thus,  render  culpable,  in  some  degree,  the 
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wish  of  the  esteem  of  mankind,  would  icn 
der  also  culpable,  in  some  degne,  the  wish 
of  the  esteem  of  the  smaller  number  of  our 
relatives  and  friends,  that  portion  of  n 
kind  more  immediately  connected  with 
If  it  would  be  wrong  to  feel  pleasure  in  the 
thought,  that  our  rirtuous  use  of  the  talents 
which  Heairen  has  ^fiven  us,  has  excited  the 
esteem  and  emubrtion  of  fifty  or  one  hnn- 
dred,  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  it  wodd  be 
wrong  to  feel  pleasure  m  the  thought,  that 
the  same  good  qualities  had  excited  the 
esteem  of  ten  or  twelve,  since  the  esteem  of 
those  ten  or  twehre  is,  in  strictness  of  argu- 
ment, as  little  essential  to  our  love  of  virtue, 
and  the  God  of  virtue,  as  the  esteem  of  m3- 
lions.  If  oar  actions  are  to  be  governed 
simply  ^  those  great  views,  and  if  every 
other  afection  which  coensts  with  these, 
and  co-operates  with  them,  is  to  be  torn 
firom  our  bosom,  before  we  can  aspire  to  the 
character  of  viftae^  how  many  affections  that 
foster  virtue  as  mudi  as  they  promote  hap- 
piness, must  instandybe  torn  away!  Did 
KpaminoiidBS  bve  his  country  less.  Mid  was 
his  oourege  or  his  conduct  less  fonnidable  to 
its  enemies,  because  he  rejoiced,  on  the  dav 
of  his  great  victory,  that  his  parents  were  stiU 
alive  to  hear  of  it?  and  do  we  love  our  Gre^ 
ator  less,  because,  in  practising  what  he  com- 
mands,  wis  rejoice  that  there  are  hearts  which 
sympathize  with  oars,  wluch,  lovmg  the 
same  virtue  that  is  loved  by  us,  feel  mr  us 
the  esteem  whidi  we  shouMI  have  felt  in  our 
turn  for  them,  if  the  actkm  had  been  thors? 
If,  indeed,  ]^)«minondas,  to  grati^  some 
vindictive  feeung  of  those  whom  he  honour- 
ed, had  deserted  to  the  enemv,  we  should 
then  have  looked  on  the  filial  affection  as 
truly  immoral  in  this  instance,  and  unworthy 
of  a  mind  that  had  the  glorious  sense  of 
higher  motives ;  and  if,  in  our  enjoyment  of 
glory,  instead  of  deriving  pleasure  firom  the 
sympathy  which  others  feel  in  our  virtues, 
we  were  to  derive  pleasure  firom  their  aporo- 
bation  of  some  vice  or  folly,  our  love  of  glory 
would,  in  like  manner,  be  a  passion,  of 
which,  in  this  instance  at  least,  it  would 
have  been  well  fi>r  us  to  be  divested. 

The  opponents  of  the  love  of  glory,  then, 
either  say  too  much,  or  they  say  too  little. 
If  they  were  to  contend  that  no  dfection 
should  be  felt  but  for  Gk>d  alone,  no  desire 
of  the  esteem  of  any  other  individual  being, 
however  intimately  connected  with  us  bv  the 
ties  of  nature  or  of  friendships  though  we 
might  think  their  doctrine  fidse  in  itseu,  and 
m  the  hiffhest  degree  mjurious  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  worid,  we  diould  at  least  in  tlie 
very  error  of  their  doctrine  see  some  con- 
sistency of  principle.  But  if  they  say,  that 
in  our  love  of  sqiprobation  and  esteem  we 
may  virtuously  extend  our  wishes  beyond 
the  judgment  of  that  supreme  excellence, 
which,  in  placing  us  in  the  midst  of  multi- 


tudes of  our  fellow-men,  cannct  have  placed 
us  there  to  be  absolute^  indifferent  to  their 
opinion,  where  ia  it  that  the  limit  is  to  be 
fMaoed?  Ifaline  of  virtue  be  to  be  dnnm 
around  us,  beyond  which  it  trouhl  be  rice 
for  a  singfe  thought  of  earthljr  appmbatioa 
to  look,  bow  wide  is  this  monl  diameter  tobf, 
and  how  is  that  feeling  which  would  be  rir- 
tue  if  it  related  to  one  handled,  to  become 
instantly  vice,  when  it  rehtes  to  one  hundred 
and  one? 

Bian  should  undoubtedly  love  manldnd, 
though  they  were  incapable,  by  their  very 
nature,  of  returning  his  kindness.  But  our 
divine  Author  has  not  given  us  duties  only 
to  peifrinn.  He  has  niade  those  duties  de- 
lightful, by  the  redpndties  of  affsction  which 
he  has  diflused  from  breast  to  breast ;  and 
we  bve  mankind,  not  merely  became  we  fed 
that  it  is  morally  right  to  love  them,  or  be- 
cause it »  the  wiH  of  Heaven, bot  from  as«o- 
cial  impulse  that  precedes  or  acconpanies 
these  views,  and  in  some  degree  also  because 
the  very  intercouiee  of  good  offices  ia  asoorce 
of  some  of  the  happwst  gratifioatioDs  of  our 
life.  Of  those  seoondary  affections  with 
which  Heaven  has  gradoasly  sweetened  our 
dudes,  the  esteem  or  venention  of  noankhid, 
of  which  glory  is  the  enwession,  ia  one  of 
the  moat  pleasing  >  end  though  it  may  ooca. 
sionally  mislead  to  vice,  its  general  direction 
is  unquestionabljr  fimMuable  to  that  virtue 
which  dierishes  it,  and  delights  in  feeling  its 


still,  the  love  of  glory,  though  not 
meriting  in  itself  disapprobation,  and  though 
powerful  in  the  aid  wnich  it  gives  even  to 
our  noblest  feelings,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
desbre  onl^  of  secondaiy  importances  It  de- 
rives its  high  value  from  its  concurrence  with 
the  voice  within  our  own  breast ;  which  it 
reflects  to  us  in  a  thousand  g^dening  sym- 
pathies ;  and  when  it  b  in  opposition  to  these, 
to  obey  it,  or  even  to  wish  to  obey  it,  is  not 
to  be  in  danger  of  bemg  guilty,  but  to  have 
been  already  guil^.  It  is  to  be  considered, 
therefore,  rauoer  as  a  ddjg^tful  excitement, 
subsidiary  to  our  vreakness,  than  as  itself  a 
great  directing  principle ;  and  either  when  the 
gloiy  is  sought  ui  nnwortlry  objects,  or  when 
the  praise  of  virtue  is  preferred  to  virtue  it- 
self, it  is  not  merely  unworthy  of  influencing 
us,  but,  as  the  history  of  every  nation  shows 
in  terrifying  examples  of  the  past,  may  lead  to 
excesses  which  the  world,  whose  mad  admira- 
tion, or  at  least  the  hope  of  whose  mad  ad- 
miration, excited  or  encoun^d  them,  may 
forages  lament. 

« It  has  been  often  asked,"  sm  an  elo- 
quent  TVench  philosopher,  ^  whether  a  sense 
of  duty  akme  may  not  supply  the  phce  of 
gloiy.  The  question  does  honour  to  those 
who  make  it ;  but  the  answer  to  it  is  simple. 
Render  all  governments  just,  and  give  to  all 
men  individually  elevated  sentiments,  and 
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then  gloiy  will  perhaps  be  iiseleM  to  imin- 
kind.  Fsr  be  it  from  me  to  CBlumniate  hu- 
man nature.  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are 
heroic  individuals,  wfao^  m  doing  good,  have 
thought  of  their  duty,  and  onlj  of  their  duty, 
and  from  whom  great  actions  have  escaped 
m  silence.  At  Athens  there  was  an  altar 
erected  to  the  Unknown  Ood.  We  might 
erect,  in  like  manner,  an  altar  with  this  in- 
scription. To  the  virtuous  who  are  unknown. 
Unknown  during  life,  forgotten  after  death, 
thej  were  great,  though  they  did  not  seek 
the  praise  St  greatness,  the  less  thev  sought 
the  praise  of  greadMSs,  the  greater  they  traly 
were.  But  in  doing  justice  to  our  nature, 
let  us  not  flatter  ounelves  with  too  high  an 
estimate  of  it  There  are  few  of  those  souls 
which  are  sufficient  to  themselves,  and  which 
march  on  with  a  firm  step  beneath  the  eye 
of  reason  which  guides  them,  and  of  God 
who  looks  upon  Uiem.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  men,  weak  by  the  frailties  and  incon- 
sistencies of  their  nature,  weaker  still  hj  the 
examples  that  are  every  moment  assailing 
them,  and  by  the  value  which  circumstances 
too  often  add  to  crimes  and  meannesses,  ha- 
ving neither  couia^  enough  to  be  always 
virtuous,  nor  audacity  enough  to  be  always 
wicked ;  but  embracing  by  turns  ^ood  and 
evil,  without  the  ]>ower  of  fixing  in  either, 
feel  their  virtue  principally  in  their  remorse, 
und  their  strengtn  chiefly  in  the  secret  re- 
proaches wnicA  they  often  make  to  them- 
selves for  their  weakness.  In  this  state  of 
feebleness  they  require  a  support  The  de- 
sire of  reputation,  coming  in  aid  of  their  too 
weak  sense  of  du^,  binds  them  to  that  vir- 
tue which  otherwise  thev  mk;ht  quit  They 
would  dare,  perhaps  to  blush  to  themselves; 
they  would  fear  to  blush  before  their  nation 
and  their  age.*' 

*'  Nor  must  we  think,**  he  continues,  *'  that 
even  those  souls  of  a  more  vigorous  charac- 
ter, which  do  not  stand  in  need  of  glory  as  a 
support,  do  not  require  it  at  least  as  a  re- 
lief and  a  compensatbn.  We  cry  out  a- 
gainst  Athens  for  its  proscription  of  great 
men.  But  the  ostracism  of  which  we  com- 
plain is  everywhere.  There  is  everywhere 
Envy  striving  to  sully  what  is  beautiful, 
and  to  bring  down  what  is  elevated.  It 
may  be  said  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
Merit  appeared  in  the  world,Envy  too  was 
bom,  and  b^sn  her  persecution.  But  Na- 
ture at  the  same  instant  created  glory,  and 
gave  it  to  her  in  diaige»  to  atone  for  aU  the 
miseries  which  that  persecution  was  to  oc- 
casion.** 

"  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  virtue  and  geni- 
us, so  often  oppressed  on  earth,  took  refuge 
far  from  the  real  world,  in  this  imeginary 
worid  of  glory,  as  in  an  asylum  in  which  jus- 
tice  is  re-established.  There  Socrates  is  a- 
venged,  Galileo  acquitted,  Bacon  remains  a 
great  man.    There  Cicero  fears  no  longer  the 


sword  of  the  assassin,  nor  Demosthenes  the 
poison.  There  Virgil  is  far  above  thai,  em- 
peror whom  he  deifi^.  Gold  and  vanity  are 
not  there  to  distribute  places,  and  exalt  the 
unworthy.  Each  individual,  by  the  mere 
ascendency  of  his  genius  or  of  his  virtoen, 
mounts,  and  takes  Ms  rank.  The  oppressetl 
arise,  and  recover  their  digni^.  Those  who 
have  been  assailed  and  insulted  during  the 
whole  progress  of  their  life,  find  glory  at  least 
at  the  entrance  of  that  tomb  which  is  to  co- 
ver their  ashes.  Envy  disappears,  end  im- 
mortality commences."* 

The  desire  of  g^ory,  then,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  mankind  to  divest  themselves, 
it  would  not  be  well  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  shake 
off.  But  the  desire  of  glonr  is  one  state  of 
mind, — ^the  consciousness  of  the  glory  itself, 
as  attained,  is  another  state ;  and  all  may  feel 
the  desire  of  that  which  only  few  attain.  It 
is  not  the  attainment  of  glory,  accordingly, 
which  adds  to  the  amount  of  nappiness  in  the 
world,  so  much  as  the  mere  desire  itaeU,  m 
its  general  influence  on  action. 

In  treating  of  the  desire  of  power,  I  was 
led  to  notice  how  much  more  equally  happi- 
ness is  distributed  than  the  external  diflBereiw 
ces  of  pomp  and  authority  would  lead  us  to 
imagine ;  though  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
fear  that  any  demonstration  of  this  most  inf- 
portant  equality  will  ever  lead  mankind  to 
give  up  tint  desire  of  power,  which,  to  fer 
the  greater  number  of  mankind,  is  almost  an 
enential  part  of  their  very  nature,  and  which 
it  would  be  truly  unfortunate  for  mankind  if 
all  should  relinquish.  The  same  lemaik  is 
not  less  applicable  to  mere  glorv  than  to 
power.  The  illustrious  and  the  obscnre  are 
iqde^  very  different  to  the  eyes  of  others ; 
but  the  amount  of  happiness  in  the  hearts  ol 
both,  when  every  necessary  deduction  is 
made,  is  probablv  very  litde  different ;  and 
is,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  at  least  in  many 
instances,  likely  to  be  jpeater  in  those  breasts 
in  which  few  would  think  of  seeking  it 

The  kive  of  glory  resembles  the  kwe  of 
mere  power  in  this  circumstance,  too,  as  well 
as  in  others,  that  it  must  rise  still  higher,  or 
scarcely  feel  the  pleasure  of  the  height  which 
it  has  reached;  and  the  tenure  of  the  posses- 
sor,  I  may  remark,  is  almost  equally  preoari^ 
ous  in  both  cases. 

Dented  the  public  eye»  the  pobUc  voke, 
AfifheHvedooottMnrtecethhodlcf.     ^ 
mn  woidd  he  mdM  the  world  hb  pedeatel, 
MMBkind  tiiega»ri,  the  lole  llgure  he. 
Knows  he  autinaiiMnd  pnbeagaliwt  thdr  will. 
And  mix  at  modi  detncOoD  M  aiey  CM  ? 
Knows  be  (hat  fUthlM  FUne  her  whifper  has 
As  wen  as  trumpet  t  that  his  Tanlty 
la  HO  much  tieUed  ftom  not  bentag  all  ?t 

If  all  were  indeed  heard,  the  detracting 


•  Thomas,  EanI  sur  les  Blogcs. 
tYounfi's  Night  Thoughtt,  Night  yiU.  y 
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whispen  of  Fame,  as  well  as  her  clamorous 
applause,  what  lessons  of  humility  would  be 
taught  to  the  Tain  and  credulous,  whose 
ears  the  whispers  cannot  reach ;  and  who, 
therefore,  listening  only  to  the  louder-  flat- 
teries that  are  intended  to  reach  them,  con- 
sider the  praise  which  is  addressed  to  them 
as  but  a  small  part  of  that  universal  praise 
which  is  everywhere,  as  they^  believe,  pro- 
claiming their  merits ;  and  in  their  repu- 
tation of  a  few  months,  which  is  to  ntde 
perhaps  before  the  close  of  a  single  year, 
regard  themselves  as  already  possessing  im- 
mortality ! 

.  In  our  estimates  of  glory,  however,  as  a 
source  of  distinction,  the  whispers  which  are 
not  heard  are  to  be  taken  into  account  with 
the  praises  which  are  heard;  and  then, 
if  the  real  heartfelt  virtues  of  both  be  the 
'  same,  how  very  near  to  equilibrium  will  be 
the  happiness  of  die  obsciu^  and  the  illus. 
trious ! 

The  most  humble,  to  be  happy,  must  hi- 
deed  have  that  feeling  of  self-approval,  which, 
if  a  thought  of  >the  opinions  ot  others  arise, 
may  be  sufiicient  of  itself  to  give  the  delight- 
ful conviction  that,  if  the  heart  could  be  laid 
open  to  every  gaze,  no  one  could  disapprove. 
There  is  thus  a  sort  of  purer  silent  glortr  im- 
plied in  the  very  consciousness  of  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  but  where  this  moral  saiisfiiction 
truly  exists,  and  exists  in  a  mind  that  does 
not  require  to  be  confirmed  in  its  own  in- 
ternal estimate  by  the  opinion  of  others, 
what  the  world  regards  as  renown  would 
Bcaccely  be  felt  as  an.  access'on  of  pleasure. 
As  mere  glory,  indeed,  if  no  evil  were  to  at- 
tend it,  tmit  is  to  say,  as  an  expression  of  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  world  which  the 
virtuous  had  sought  to  benefit,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  pleasing ;  but  however  pleasing  it 
might  be  m  itself,  there  are  minds  by  whidi, 
when  taken  together  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, it  would  be  dreaded,  perhaps,  rather 
than  desired,  as  .necessarily  depriving  of 
pleasures  which  are  inconsistent  with  public 
eminence,  and  which  they  valued  still  more 
than  the  celebrity  that  would  preclude  them. 
In  such  circumstances  of  virtuous  privacy. 

How  far  atx>ve  all  glory  site* 
The  Uluttriow  master  of  a  name  unknown; 
WhoM  worth,  unrivall'd  and  unwitnen'd,  ]ovet 
LifSe^t  sacred  shades,  where  gods  convene  with  men.t 

Deliffhtfiil,  then,  as  glory  may  be  in  it- 
self, and  useful  as  the  desire  of  it  most  truly 
is,  as  a  general  auxiliary  principle  of  pur  na- 
ture, the  attiunment  of  the  glory  that  is  so 
generfdl^  wished  is  far  from  beuig  necessary 
to  happmess,  which  in  many  cases  may  have 
accessions  of  enjoyment  firom  other  sources 
that  would  be  incompatible  with  the  tumult 


of  glory,  and  which  that  tumultuous  pleaanw  ] 
scarcely  could  repay.     The  highest  happi- 
ness may  indeed  be  that  of  him  who  v 
known  as  widely  as  wisdom  and  virtue  ca 
be  known,  loved  universafly,  and  revered  for 
qualities  which  are  worthy  of  universal  r-  | 
verence.     Yet  we  may  stiU  not  the  less  say,  ' 
"  Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  ^'ixit.'*     If  there  art 
many  who  regret  that  they  are  doomed  tb  I 
the  shade,  there  are  many  too  who  repent  I 
that  they  have  ever  quitted  it ;  or  at  least  I 
there  are  many  who  might  so  rq>ent,  if  the 
losff   <  this  very  power  of  repentance  were  j 
not  itself  an  onl,  and  one  of  the  worst  erSis  I 
of  guilty  distinction.      '*  He,**  says  Seneca,  , 
in  one  of  the  choruses  of  his  tragedy  of  Thy-  I 
estes, — **  he  feels  indeed  the  heaviness  of 
death,  who,  known  too  well  to  all  the  world, 
dies  unknown  to  himself.** 

Stet  quicunque  volet  potena 
Aulaecuhnine  lubrioo : 
Me  dulds  saturet  quies. 
Obscuro  positus  looo, 
Leni  permiar  otio. 
NullisnotaOtiiritibuk 
Aetas  per  tadtiun  fluaL 
Sic  cum  tranderint  roei 
Nullo  cum  strefntu  dies 
Plebeius  moriar  senex. 
Illi  vaon  gntTis  faicubat. 
Qui  notus  nimis  omnibus 
Ignotus  moritur  sibi4 

High  renown  can  as  litde  be  the  posses 
sion  of  many  as  high  station ;  and  if  heaven 
had  appropriated  happiness  to  it,  it  must 
have  left  almost  all  mankind  in  misery.  It 
has  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  deah 
more  equally  with  those  whom  it  has  raised 
into  glory,  and  those  whom  it  has  left  ob- 
scure. Each  has  his  appropriate  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  while  Guilt  alone  can  be  miser- 
able, it  scarcely  matters  to  Virtue  whether  it 
be  known  and  happy,  or  happy  and  un- 
known. 


«  How  far  above  LoreuK/s  glory  sits,— in  the  originaL 
,   Young's  Night  Though^  Night  yiii.  v.  481—484. 


LECTURE  LXXII. 

IIL  PROSPECTIVE    EMOTIONS. 9.    DESDLE    OP 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF  OTHERS. 10.  DESOIE  OP 

THE  UNHAPPINESS  OP  THOSE  WHOM  VS 
HATE.~GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CONCLUD- 
ING THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  ntOSPBC- 
TIVE  EMOTIONS. 

Gentlemen,  the  pleasure  which  gloiy  af- 
fords, being  evidendy  not  a  simple,  Irat  a 
complex  pleasure,  engaged  us  vesterday  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  eiementarr  feel- 
ings that  compose  it ;  and  we  were  led,  I 
flatter  myself,  into  some  interesting  analyses, 
both  of  the  complex  deh'ght  of  g^ory  itactf, 
and  of  that  peculiar  illusion  of  present  feali. 


t  Last  verses  of  the  Chorus  oonpluding  the  secoad  AoL 
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ty,  which^  however  far  we  may  conceive  our 
glory  to  spread  over  the  earth,  and  through 
the  ages  diat  ate  to  succeed  us,  still  seems 
to  carry  with  it,  as  if  necessarily  diffused  in 
the  very  conception,  our  own  ever-present 
feeling,  our  own  capacity  of  knowing  and 
enjoying  praises  which  never  are  to  reach  our 
ears. 

The  two  desires  which  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered by  us,  will  require  but  little  examin- 
ation ;  since  they  flow  so  readily  from  some 
emotions  before  examined  at  length,  as  to 
appear  almost  parts  of  them,  rather  than  any 
distinct  emotions.  The  first  is  our  desire  of 
the  happiness  of  others, — a  desire  that  forms, 
as  I  have  already  said  in  my  analjrsis  of  love, 
a  part  of  every  affection  to  which  we  com- 
monly give  that  name,  and  that  increases  in 
vividness  with  every  increase  of  the  mere  re- 
gard ;  but  which,  like  the  desire  of  recipro- 
cal affection,  that  is  also  a  part  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  love,  is  a  state  of  mind 
distinguishable  from  the  mere  admiration, 
respect,  regard,  which  the  sight  or  concep- 
tion of  the  beloved  object  directly  induces, 
admitting  of  a  ready  separation  in  our  thought,* 
however  complex  the  love  may  be,  as  it  us- 
ually exists  in  nature. 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those 
>vhom  we  love,  which  gives  to  the  emotion 
of  love  itself  its  principal  delight,  by  affording 
to  us  constant  means  of  gratification.  He 
mrho  truly  wishes  the  happiness  of  any  one, 
cannot  be  long  without  discovering  some 
mode  of  contributing  to  it  Reason  itself, 
lAMth  all  its  light,  is  not  so  rapid,  in  discove- 
ries of  this  sort,  as  simple  aiSection,  which 
sees  means  of  happmess,  and  of  important 
happiness,  where  reason  scarcely,  could  think 
that  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and  has 
already,  by  many  kind  offices,  produced  the 
happiness  of  hours,  before  reason  could  have 
suspected  that  means  so  slight  could  have 
given  even  a  moment's  pleasure.  It  is  this, 
indeed,  which  contributes  in  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree  to  the  perpetuity  of  affection. 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiration, 
would,  in  many  cases,  have  soon  lost  its 
power  over  the  fickle  heart,  and,  in  many 
other  cases,  would  have  had  its  power  great- 
ly lessened,  if  the  desire  of  giving  happiness, 
and  the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and 
cares  to  which  this  desire  gives  birth,  had 
not  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  diffused  over 
a  single  passion  the  variety  of  many  emo- 
tions. The  love  itself  seems  new  at  every 
moment,  because  there  is  every  moment 
some  new  wish  of  love  that  admits  of  being 
gratified ;  or  rather,  it  is  at  once,  by  the  most 
delightful  of  all  combinations,  new,  in  the 
tender  wishes  and  cares  with  which  it  occu- 
pies us,  and  ^miliar  to  us,  and  endeared  the 
morei  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  and 
years  of  well-known  happiness.  " 

The  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others, 


though  a  desire  always  attendant  on  love, 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  suppose  the 
previous  existence  of  some  one  of  those 
emotions  which  may  strictly  be  termed  love. 
I  already  showed  you,  when  treating  of  com- 
passion, that  this  feeling  is  so  fiu*  from  aris- 
ing necessarily  firom  regard  for  the  sufferer, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  it 
when  the  suffering  is  extreme,  and  before 
our  very  eyes,  though  we  may,  at  the  same 
time,  have  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  him  who 
is  agonizing  in  our  sight,  and  whose  very  look, 
even  in  its  agony,  still  seems  to  speak  only 
that  atrocious  spirit,  which  could  again  glad- 
Ij  ^rpetrate  the  very  horrors  for  which  pub  • 
he  indignation,  as  much  as  public  justice, 
had  doomed  it  to  its  dreadful  fate.  It  is 
sufficient  that  extreme  anguish  is  before  us ; 
we  wish  it  relief  before  we  have  paused  to 
love,  or  without  reflecting  on  our  causes  of 
hatred;  the  wish  is  the  direct  and  instant 
emotion  of  our  soul  in  these  circumstances, 
— an  emotion  which,  in  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  for  hatred  to 
suppress,  and  which  love  may  strengthen, 
indeed,  but  is  not  necessary  fqr  producing 
It  is  the  same  with  our  general  desire  oi 
happiness  to  others.  We  desire,  in  a  par- 
ticnuar  degree,  the  happiness  of  those  whom 
we  love,  because  we  cannot  think  of  them 
without  tender  admiration.  But,  though 
we  had  known  them  for  the  first  time,  sim- 
ply as  human  beings,  we  should  still  have 
desired  their  happiness ;  that  is  to  say,  if  no 
opposite  interests  had  arisen,  we  should  have 
wished  them  to  be  happy,  rather  than  to 
have  any  distress ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
this  case  which  corresponds  with  the  tender 
esteem  that  is  felt  in  love.  There  is  the 
mere  wish  of  happiness  to  them, — a  wish 
which  itself,  indeed,  is  usually  denominated 
love,  and  which  may,  without  any  inconve- 
nience, be  so  denominated  in  that  general 
humanity  which  we  call  a  love  of  mankind, 
but  which  we  must  always  remember  does 
not  afford,  on  analysis,  Uie  same  results  as ' 
other  affections  of  more  cordial  regard,  to 
which  we  give  the  same  name.  To  love  a 
friend  is  to  wish  his  happiness  indeed,  but 
it  is  to  have  other  emotions  at  the  same  in- 
stant, emotions  without  which  this  mere  wish 
would  be  poor  to  constant  friendship.  To 
love  the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose 
individual  virtues  or  vices,  talents  or  imbeci- 
lity, wisdom  or  ignorance,  we  know  nothing, 
is  to  wish  their  happiness ;  but  this  wish  is 
all  which  constitutes  the  faint  and  feeble 
love.  It  is  a  wish,  however,  which,  unless 
when  the  heart  is  absolutely  corrupted,  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  man  to  be  wholly  in- 
different to  man ;  and  this  great  object  is 
that  which  nature  had  in  view.  She  has, 
by  a  provident  arrangement,  whidi  we  can- 
not but  admire  the  more,  the  more  atteur 
tively  we  examine  it,  accommodated  our 
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and  our  power  of  lelieving  them ; 
the  hapmnen  to  he  aiibRled,  aiMl  o« 


einotioM  to  our  meMw,  iBskiog  our  love  nioet 
•rdent,  where  our  wirii  of  gmog  happinen 
micfat  he  most  efleetual,  and  lesa  jiniauaUj, 
and  leas  in  propoitioo  to  our  duninished 
means.  Tnm  the  aifectioD  of  the  mother 
for  her  mew^hon  mfant,  whidi  has  been  ren. 
dered  the  strongest  of  all  alfectionB,  because 
it  was  to  arise  in  circumatanoes  where  affec- 
tion would  be  most  needed,  to  that  general 
philanthropy,  which  extends  itself  to  the  re- 
motest stranger,  on  spots  of  the  earth  whidi 
we  neveraie  to  visit,  and  which  we  as  little 
think  of  ever  visiting  as  of  exploring  any  of 
the  dbtant  planets  w  our  system ;  there  is 
a  scale  of  benevolent  desire  whidi  corres. 
ponds  with  the  necessities  to  be  rdieved, 

or  with 
lour  power 
of  aifoiding  happinesa.  How  manv  oppor- 
tunities have  we  of  piving  ddight  to  those  who 
live  in  our  domestic  dide,  which  would  be 
lost  before  we  could  difliise  it  to  those  who 
are  distsntfrom  us !  Our  love,  therefore,  our 
desire  of  giving  happiness,  our  pleasure  in 
having  given  it,  are  stronger  wi&in  the  li- 
mits oif  this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly  rater- 
ooiifBC  than  beyond  it.  Of  those  vnio  are 
beyond  this  sphere,  the  individuals  most  far. 
miliar  to  us  are  diose  whose  happiness  we 
must  always  know  better  how  to  promote 
than  the  ht^tpiness  of  strsngen,  with  v^hott 
particular  habits  and  inclinations  we  are  b't- 
tie  if  at  all  acquainted.  Our  k>ve,  and  the 
deshv  of  general  happiness  whidi  attends  it, 
are,  therefore,  by  the  ooncuirence  of  many 
constitutional  tendendes  of  our  nature,  in 
fostering  the  generous  wish,  stronger  as  fdt 
for  an  intimate  friend  than  for  one  who  is 
scarcely  known  to  us.  If  there  be  an  excep- 
tion to  this  gradual  scale  of  importance,  ac- 
cording to  intimacy,  it  must  be  in  the  case 
of  one  who  is  absolutely  a  stranger, — a  fo- 
reigner, who  comes  amon^  a  people  vrith 
whose  general  manners  he  is  pohaps  unac- 
quainted, and  who  has  no  Mend  to  whose 
attention  he  can  lay  daim,  from  any  prior  in< 
timacy.  In  this  case,  indeed,  it  is  evident, 
that  our  benevolence  might  be  more  usefuliy 
directed  to  one  who  is  absolutely  unknown, 
than  to  many  who  are  better  known  by  w, 
that  live  in  our  very  neighbomhood,  in  the 
enjoyment  o^  domestic  loves  and  friendships 
of  their  own.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
by  a  prorision  vrhidi  might  be  termed  sin- 
guhr,  if  we  did  not  think  of  the  universal 
bounty  and  wisdom  of  God, — a  modification 
of  our  general  regard  has  been  prepared,  in 
the  sympathetic  tendendes  of  our  nature  for 
this  case  also.  There  is  a  species  of  aflec- 
tion  to  whidi  the  stranger  gives  birth,  mere- 
ly  as  being  a  strsnger.  He  is  recdved  and 
sheltered  by  oiv  hospitality,  almost  with  the 
seal  with  whidi  our  friendship  ddigfate  to 
receive  one  with  whom  we  have  lived  in  cor- 
dial union,  whose  virtues  we  know  and  ro- 


vera,  and  whoae  kindness  has  been  to  ai  ns 
small  part  of  the  hqipiness  of  our  fife. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  gcnenl  pro- 
portion of  our  desire  of  gnlng  happinrssjin 
its  various  de^pves,  to  the  means  wfaick  m 
possess,  in  various  cveiunstancea  of  aAr£ns 
It,  vrithout  adffiiratxm  of  an  arrangement  so 
simple  in  the  prindples  from  which  it  floin, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual, — an  ir- 
rangement  which  eddnlx  proofe  of  goodncff 
in  our  very  wants,  of  Wttdom  in  our  veir 
weaknesses,  bv  the  ad^qitation  of  these  to 
each  other,  and  by  the  r^dy  resources  whirb 
want  and  weakness  find  in  diese  afiecticms 
whidi  everywhere  surround  them,  mx 
the  presence  and  protection  of  God  hiin- 
sdf? 

*<  O  humanity  !**  exchdms  Philocks  in  thr 
Travels  of  Anadiarsis,  **  generous  and  sub- 
lime indination,  announced  in  in&ncy  bf  tiie 
transports  of  a  ample  tenderness,  in  yoatti 
by  the  rashness  of  a  blind  but  hnppy  confid- 
ence, in  the  whole  progress  of  life  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  heart  is  ever  readj  to 
contract  attschment  I  O  cries  of  natorp ! 
which  resound  from  one  extremity  of  the 
universe  to  the  other,  which  fill  us  with  its 
morse,  when  we  oppress  a  single  human  be- 
ing ;  with  a  pure  delight,  when  we  h»\e 
been  able  to  give  one  comfort!  love,  friend- 
ship, beneficence,  sources  of  a  pleasure  that 
is  inexhaustible !  Men  are  unhappy,  only  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  listen  to  your  voire 
and  ye  divine  authors  of  so  many  blessings 
what  gratitude  do  diose  blessings  demand 
If  all  whidi  was  given  to  man  had  been  a 
mere  instinct,  that  led  beings,  o^'erwhehned 
with  wante  and  evils,  to  lend  to  each  other 
a  redprocal  support,  this  might  have  been 
sufBdent  to  bring  the  miserable  nesr  to 
the  miserable ;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness, 
infinite  as  jroura,  whidi  could  hare  .form- 
ed the  design  of  assembling  us  together 
by  the  attraction  of  love,  and  of  disus- 
ing, dirough  the  great  associations  which 
cover  the  earth,  that  vital  warmth  whirh 
renden  society  eternal,  by  rendering  it  de- 
lightfuL"* 

The  last  desire  in  our  arrangement,  that 
whidi  we  are  next  to  consider,  may  seem, 
indeed,  at  first  to  be  inconnstent  with  these 
delightfrd  feelinn  of  soda!  regard,  the  im- 
portance of  whidi  I  have  repeatedly  endes- 
voured  to  illustrate  to  yon,  though,  to  (ho$e  | 
who  have  felt  them,  as  you  all  roust  hare 
felt  them,  they  do  not  require  any  aigument 
to  prove  their   importance.      The  desire 
which  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  our  de*  ^ 
sire  of  eril  to  othen,  a  desire  that  bean  the 
same  relation  to  hatred  in  all  its  forms,  iriiich  | 
the  desire  of  happmess  to  othen  bean  to  lU 
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the  direTBitie*  of  love.  It  is  an  element  of 
the  complex  affection,  not  the  mere  hatred 
Itself,  as  the  desire  of  diflfusing  happiness  is 
only  an  element  of  the  complex  affection, 
which  is  usually  termed  love.  I  have  al- 
ready, in  treating  of  the  simple  modifications 
of  hatred  itself,  anticipated  the  remarks  which 
it  might  otherwise  have  been  necessary  to 
offer  now,  on  the  importance  to  the  hapiH- 
ness  of  society,  of  this  class  of  our  affections, 
while  society  presents  any  temptations  to 
violence  or  fraud,  that  are  kept  in  awe  by  in- 
dividual and  general  resentment,  and  that, 
without  those  guards  which  protect  the  in- 
nocent, would  lay  wa^te  all  that  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  securitv  and  happiness  which  forms 
the  social  world,  making  a  desert  of  nature, 
nnd  converting  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
into  fearful  and  ferocious  savages  worthy  on- 
ly of  inhabiting  such  a  wilderness.  As  the 
whole  system  of  things  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, in  other  respects,  therefore,  it  is  not 
of  less  importance  that  roan  should  be  sus- 
ceptible of  feelings  of  malevolence  on  certom 
occasions,  than  that  he  should  be  suscepti- 
ble of  benevolence  in  the  general  concerns 
of  life;  and  man,  accordingly,  is  endowed 
with  the  susceptibility  of  both. 

Like  our  other  emotions,  however,  our 
malevolent  wishes,  important  as  they  truly 
are,  and  relatively  good  as  a  port  of  our  ge- 
neral constitution,  may,  as  we  know  too 
well,  be  productive  of  evil  when  misdirect- 
ed ;  and  thoiu;h  they  have  this  in  common 
with  all  our  ^sires,  even  with  those  which 
are  essentially  moot  benevolent,  that  may,  in 
like  manner,  by  misdirection  or  excess  occa- 
oion  no  slight  amount  of  evil  to  individuals 
andsodety;  the  misdirection,  in  the  case 
which  we  are  now  considering,  may  be  ha 
more  fiital  to  happiness,  and  dieieibre  re- 
qniies  a  stronger  check  of  misery  to  restrain 
it.  We  may  produce  evil,  indeed,  to  those 
whom  we  wish  to  benefit,  and  may  produce 
it  in  consequence  of  our  very  desire  of  bene- 
fiting them;  but  at  least  the  desire  itself 
was  one  which  it  was  happiness  to  feeL  It 
was  something  gained  to  social  enjoyment, 
though  more  may  have  been  lost  In  our 
malevolent  wishes,  however,  when  they 
arise  where  they  ^ould  not  arise,  there  is 
no  additbn  to  the  general  happiness  of  the 
world  to  allow  even  the  slightest  deduction 
from  the  misery  that  is  added ;  but,  on  the 
coutrarv,  there  is  a  double  evil,  not  merely 
the  evil  that  may  be  inflicted  on  others,  who 
are  die  objects  of  the  malevolence,  but  that 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  ahready  in- 
flicted on  the  mind  itself,  which  has  hoa  the 
painful  wish  of  inflicting  eviL 

The  desire  of  evil  to  others,  smce  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  protection  of  the  worid  only 
in  certain  cases,  is  to  be  measured,  then,  in 
our  moral  estimates,  by  the  nature  of  the 
brief  or  permanent  hatred  in  whidi  it  nmy 


have  orighiated ;  and  is  allowable,  therefore^ 
only  in  die  cases  in  which  the  hatred  is  truly 
a  feeling  diot  is  necessary  in  such  circum- 
stances for  the  protection  of  this  social  scene. 
It  is  virtuous,  for  example,  to  feel  indigna- 
tion ot  oppression ;  and  it  is  virtuous,  there- 
fore, to  wish  diat  the  oppressor,  if  he  con- 
tinue to  be  on  oppressor,  may  not  finish  his 
career  without  ptmishment,  so  as  to  present 
to  the  world  the  dangerous  example  of  guilt, 
that  seems,  by  its  external  pro8peritj^  to  de- 
fy at  once  humani^  and  heaven..  To  take 
a  case  of  a  very  different  sort,  however,  it  is 
not  virtuous  to  wish,  even  for  a  moment, 
evil  to  some  successful  competitor,  who  has 
outstripped  us  in  any  honourable  career;  and 
the  desire  of  evil  in  this  cose  is  not  virtuous, 
because  there  is  no  moral  groimd  for  that  ha- 
tred in  which  the  desire  originated,  when 
the  hatred  was  not  directed  to  any  quality 
that  could  be  injurious  to  geileral  happiness, 
but  had  for  its  only  object  an  exceUence  that 
has  surpassed  us,  by  exhibitinff  to  the  world 
qualities  which  are  capable  of  benefitmg,  or 
at  least  of  adorning  it,  still  more  than  the 
qualities  of  which  we  are  proudest  in  our- 
selves. Before  we  think  ourselves  morally 
justifiable,  then,  in  any  wish  of  evil  to  those 
whom  we  hate,  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
hatred  wluch  we  feel  is  itself  morally  justifi- 
able, as  directed  to  actions  or  qualities  whidi 
it  would  not  be  virtuous  to  view  with  com- 
placency or  even  with  indifference ;  and  that» 
as  it  is  the  guilty  frame  €i  mmd  alone  whkh 
is  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  man,  the 
hotefulness  must  cease  in  the  very  moment 
of  repentance,  and  the  wish  of  the  repent- 
ance, therefore,  as  the  most  desirable  of  all 
changes,  be  a  wish  that  is  ever  present,  to 
temper  even  that  pore  and  gentle  uidignation 
which  the  virtuous  feel. 

There  are  minds,  however,  of  which  the 
chief  wishes  of  evil  are  not  to  those  whom 
it  is  virtuous  to  view  with  disapprobation, 
but  to  those  whom  it  is  vice  not  to  view 
with  emotions  of  esteem  and  veneration. 
We  are  easer  for  distinction  m  that  great 
theatre  of  human  life,  in  the  wide  and  tu- 
multuous and  ever-varymg  spectacles  of 
whidi  we  are  at  once  actors  and  spectators; 
ond  whAi  the  distinction  wfaidi  we  hoped  is 
preoccupied  by  another  of  greater  ment,  our 
own  detect  of  merit  seems  to  us  not  so  much 
a  defect  in  oursdves  as  a  crime  in  him.  We 
ore,  perhaps,  in  eveiy  quality  exactly  what 
we  were  before ;  but  we  ore  no  k>nger  to 
our  own  eyes  what  we  were  before.  The 
feeling  of  our  inferiority  is  forced  upon  us ; 
and  he  who  has  forced  it  upon  us  has 
done  us  an  iniury  to  the  extent  of  the 
uneasiness  which  he  has  occasioned,  and  an 
injury  which,  perhaps,  we  do  not  fed  more 
as  it  has  affected  us  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  than  we  fed  it  in  the  mode  in  whidi 
it  has  ^ected  us  in  our  estimate  of  o«r- 
9H 
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selves.  An  injury,  then,  fa  done  to  us ;  and 
the  feelings  which  heaven  has  placed  within 
our  breasts  as  necessary  for  repelling  injury, 
arise  on  this  instant  feeling  of  evil  which  we 
have  been  made  to  sufier.  But  what  were 
necessary  for  repelling  intentional  injury 
arise,  where  no  injury  was  intended;  and 
though  the  minds  m  which  they  thus  arise 
must  be  minds  that  are  in  the  highest  degree 
selfish,  and  incapable  of  feeling  that  noble 
love  of  what  is  noble,  which  endears  to  the 
virtuous  the  excellence  that  transcends  them, 
there  still  are  minds,  and  many  minds  so 
selfish,  and  so  incapable  of  delighting  in  ex- 
cellence that  is  not  their  own. 

The  malevolent  affection  with  which  some 
unfortunate  minds  are  ever  disposed  to  view 
those  whom  they  consider  as  competitors, 
is  denominated  jealousy,  when  the  competi- 
tor, or  supposed  competitor,  is  one  who  has 
not  yet  attained  their  height,  and  when  it  is 
the  future  that  is  dreaded.  It  is  denominat- 
ed envy  when  it  regards  some  actual  attain- 
ment of  another.  But  the  emotion,  varying 
with  this  mere  difference  of  the  present  and 
the  future,  is  the  same  in  every  other  respect. 
In  both  cases,  the  wish  is  a  wish  of  evil,  a 
>vish  of  evil  to  the  excellent,  and  a  wish 
which,  by  a  sort  of  anticipated  retribution, 
is  itself  evil  to  the  heart  that  has  conceived 
it. 

If  we  were  to  imagine  present  together, 
not  a  single  small  group  only  of  those  whom 
their  virtues  or  talents  had  rendered  eminent 
in  a  single  nation,  but  all  the  sages  and  pa- 
triots of  every  country  and  period,  without 
one  of  the  frail  and  guilty  contemporaries 
that  mingled  with  them  when  they  lived  on 
earth,  if  we  were  to  imagine  them  collected 
together,  not  on  an  earth  of  occasional  sun- 
shine  and  alternate  tempests  like  that  which 
we  inhabit,  but  in  some  still  fairer  world, 
iu  which  the  only  variety  of  the  seasons  con- 
sisted in  a  change  of  beauties  and  delights, 
a  world  in  which  the  faculties  and  virtues 
that  were  originally  so  admirable,  contmued 
still  their  glorious  and  immortal  progress, 
does  it  seem  possible  that  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  scene,  so  nobly  inhabited,  should 
not  be  delightful  to  him  who  might  be  trans- 
ported into  it !  Yet  there  are  minds  to  which 
no  wide  scene  of  torture  would  be  half  so 
dreadful  an  object  of  contemplation  as  the 
happiness  and  purity  of  such  a  scene,  minds 
that  would  instantly  sicken  at  the  very  sight, 
.  and  wish,  in  the  additional  malevolence  of 
the  vexation  which  they  felt,  not  that  all 
were  reduced  to  the  mere  level  of  earthly 
things,  but  that  every  thing  which  met  the 
eye  were  unmixed  weakness,  and  misery,  and 
guilt.  ... 

This  scene  is  imaginary  only ;  but  what 
18  imaginary  as  thus  combined,  is  true  in  its 
separate  parts.  There  is  happiness  on  earth, 
virtue  on  earth,   intellectual  excellence  on 


earth ;  and  where  these  exist  and  are  seen  | 
by  it,  envy  is  as  in  that  imaginary  world. 
He  who  has  not  a  whole  system  of  which  to 
wish  the  physical  and  moral  loveliness  de- 
stroyed, may  have  wishes  that  would  gladly 
blast  at  least  whatever  peculiar  beauty  is  to 
be  found  in  this  mixed  system.  He  may  wish 
all  mankind  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  impor- 
tant truths,  when  the  most  important  truths 
that  could  be  revealed  to  them  were  to  be 
tlie  discovery  of  any  other  genius  than  his  own. 
He  may  sigh  over  the  relief  which  multitudes 
are  to  receive  from  institutions  of  a  sage  be- 
nevolence which  he  was  not  the  first  to  prompt. 
If  his  country  be  rejoicing  at  triumphs  that 
have  been  triumphs  of  freedom  and  humanity 
still  more  than  of  the  arms  of  a  single  state, 
he  may  add  his  silent  consternation  and  an- 
guish to  the  rage  and  grief  of  the  tyrant 
whose  aggressions  have  been  successfully  re- 
sisted, and  may  lament  that  he  has  not  him- 
self become  a  slave  by  national  disasters, 
which,  in  making  all  slaves,  would  at  least 
have  lessened  the  glory  of  a  rival.  He  may 
wish  evil  even  here,  as  he  would  have  wish- 
ed it  in  that  better  scene ;  and  if  he  wish  it 
less,  it  is  only  because  the  multitude  with 
whom  he  has  to  mix  on  earth  have  more  im- 
perfections of  every  sort;  and  being  lesswor- 
thy,  therefore,  of  love  or  veneration,  are  less 
objects  of  a  hatred  that  extends  in  its  dead- 
liest rancour  only  to  what  is  worthy  of  being 
loved  and  venerated. 

There  is  one  change,  indeed,  which  in  a 
single  moment  would  dissipate  all  the  male- 
volence of  this  malevolent  spirit.  To  convert 
the  hatred  into  a  feeling  which  might  not  be 
very  different  perhaps  from  complacency,  it 
would  be  necessary  oidy  to  take  away  every 
quality  that  is  worthy  of  love,  to  make  wis- 
dom foUy,  kindness  cruelty,  heroic  generosity 
a  sordid  selfishness,  and  the  glory  which  was 
the  result  of  all  those  better  qualities,  the 
execration  or  disgust  of  mankind.  When 
the  hatred  of  the  virtuous  might  begin, 
then  the  hatred  of  the  envious  perhaps 
might  cease. 

The  wishes  of  evil  which  flow  from  such 
a  breast,  are,  as  I  have  said,  evil,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  breast  which  feels  them  ;  as  the 
poisonous  exhalation,  which  spreads  death 
perhaps  to  others,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
ease of  the  living  carcass  that  exhales  it 
Envy  is  truly,  in  its  own  miseries,  the  punish- 
ment of  itself. 

Risusabest,  nisi  quem  visi  movere  dolores. 
Nee  fruitur  somno,  vigilaxitibus  exdtacuris ; 
Sed  viditingratos,  intabescitque  videndo 
Successus  hominum ;  carpitque  et  oarpitur  una 
Suppliclumque  suum  est.  I 

It  is  hence,  by  a  sort  of  contradictory  charac- 
ter,  what  one  of  the  old  theological  writer? 
has  strongly  stated  it  to  be,  "  at  once  the  just- 
est  of  passions,  and  the  most  unjust," — **  ex 
omnibus  affectibus  iniquissimus  simul  et  ae 
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quissimiis  ;**  the  most  unjust,  in  the  wrongs 
which  it  is  ever  conceiving  or  perpetrating 
against  him  who  is  its  object ;  the  justestin 
the  punishment  with  which  it  is  ever  aveng- 
ing on  itself  the  wrongs  of  which  it  has  been 
guilty. 

If  even  in  thinking  of  the  happiness  of, 
those  whom  they  hate,  the  envious  saw  only 
that  happiness,  as  it  truly  is,  mixed  with 
many  anxieties  that  lessen  the  enjo3rment  of, 

^  honours  and  dignities  to  their  possessor,  the 
misery  with  which  those  dignities  of  others 
are  regarded  would  be  less.  But  the  chief 
misery  of  a  mind  of  this  cast  is,  that  the  hap- 
piness on  which  it  dwells  is  a  happiness 
which  it  creates  in  part  to  its  own  concep- 
tion, a  pure  happiness  that  seems  intense  in 
itself  only  because  it  is  intensely  hated,  and 
that  continually  grows  more  and  more  vivid 

^  to  the  hatred  that  is  continually  dwelling  on 
it.  The  influence  of  happmess,  as  thus 
contemplated  by  a  diseased  heart,  is  like 
that  of  light  on  a  diseased  eye,  that  mere- 
ly, as  ptuned  by  rays  which  give  no  pain 
to  others,  imagines  the  £unt  colours  which 
are  gleaming  on  it  to  be  of  dazzling  bril- 
liancy. 

When  a  statue  had  been  erected  by  his 

»  fellow-citizens  of  Thasos  to  Theagenes,  a 
celebrated  victor  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece,  we  are  told  that  it  excited  so  strong- 

'  ly  the  envious  hatred  of  one  of  his  rivals, 
that  he  went  to  it  every  night,  and  endea- 
voured to  throw  it  down  by  repeated  blows, 
till  at  last,  unfortunately  successful,  he  was 
able  to  move  it  from  its  pedestal,  and  was 
crushed  to  death  beneath  it  on  its  fall. 
This,  if  we  consider  the  self-consuming  mis- 
ery of  envy,  is  truly  what  happens  to  every 
envious  man*  He  may  perhaps  throw  down 
his  rival's  glory ;  but  he  is  crushed  in  his 
whole  soul,  beneath  the  glory  which  he  over- 
turns. 

In  thus  makmg  the  malevolent  wishes  of 

:  the  envious  heart  a  source  of  internal  misery. 
Nature  has  shown  a  provident  regard  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  which  would  have  suf- 
fered fat  more  general  violation,  if  it  had  been 
as  delightful  to  wish  evil  as  to  wish  good. 

"^  Nor  is  this  true  only  in  cases  in  which  the 
malevolent  wishes  are  misdirected  against  ex- 
cellence, merely  as  excellence.  The  same 
gentle  tempering  influence  has  been  provid- 

^  ed,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  virtuous  male- 
volence of  those  who  are  malevolent  only  to 
cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  necessary,  indeed, 
that  man  should  be  capable  of  feeling  indig- 
nation and  resentment  in  these  cases,  as  o. 

'^  feeling  benevolence  in  the  more  ordinary  hap- 
py intercourse  of  social  life.  But  smce  ex- 
<*e6s  in  one  of  these  classes  of  feelings  might 
lead  to  far  more  dangerous  consequences  than 

^  excess  in  the  other,  Nature,  as  I  took  occa- 
sion to  point  out  to  you  in  a  former  lecture, 
lias  been  careful  to  provide  against  the  more 


hiutful  excess,  by  rendering  benevolence  de- 
lightful in  itself,  even  while  its  wishes  exist 
merely  as  wishes,  and  resentment  painful  in 
itself,  while  its  object  is  unattained,  and  un- 
less in  some  very  obdurate  hearts,  ready  to  be 
appeased  by  sfight  atonements,  by  the  very 
acknowledgment  of  the  evil  done,  or  by  the 
mere  intervention  of  a  few  months  or  days 
between  the  injury  and  the  moment  of  for- 
,  giveness.  On  the  nature  of  these  feelings  it 
would  be  unnecessary  however  to  dwell 
longer;  my  only  object  at  present  being  to  . 
point  out  me  place  of  their  arrangement,  as 
prospective  emotions,  capable  of  being  se  • 
parated  by  internal  analysis  from  those 
immediate  emotions  of  dislike  which  con- 
stitute  the  varieties  of  simple  hatred. 

When  I  began  the  consideration  of  our 
prospective  emotions, — those  emotions  which 
regard  the  futm-e,  and  which  may  regard  it 
either  with  desire  or  fear,  I  stated  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length, 
first,  all  our  desires,  and  then  all  our  fears ; 
that  there  was  no  object  which  might  not,  in 
different  circumstances,  be  an  object  of  hope 
and  fear  alternately,  according  as  the  good  or 
evil  was  present  or  remote,  or  more  or  less 
probable,  and  that  the  discussion  of  one  set 
of  the  emotions  might  therefore  be  consider- 
ed as  supplying  the  place  of  a  double  and  su- 
perfluous discussion.  When,  however,  any 
important  circumstance  of  distinction  attend- 
ed the  fears  opposed  to  the  desires  consid- 
ered by  us,  I  have  endeavoured  occasionally 
to  point  these  out  to  you.  I  shall  not  there- 
fore at  present  enlarge  on  them. 

In  treating  of  our  emotions,  particularly  of 
those  which  I  have  termed  prospective,  I 
have  dwelt  only  on  the  more  prominent  forms 
which  they  assume;  because  in  truth  they 
exist  in  innumerable  forms,  as  diversified  by 
slight  changes  of  circiunstances.  It  is  easy 
for  us  to  invent  generic  names,  and  to  class 
under  these,  various  affections  of  the  mind, 
which,  though  not  absolutely  similar  in  every 
respect,'  are  at  least  analogous  in  some  im- 
portant respects.  But  we  must  not  forget, 
on  that  account,  that  the  affections  thus  class- 
ed together,  and  most  conveniently  classed  to- 
gether, are  still  different  in  themselves ;  that 
what  we  have  termed  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge, for  example,  as  if  we  had  one  simple 
desire  of  this  kind,  is  generically  inclusive  of 
complex  feelings  as  numerous  as  the  objects 
existing  in  the  universe ;  and  even  far  more 
numerous,  since  they  find  objects  in  the  ab- 
stract relations  of  things  as  much  as  in  things 
themselves ;  emotions  that  have  stimulated, 
and  still  stimulate,  and  will  for  ever  continue 
to  stimulate,  every  inquiry  of  man,  from  the 
fii-st  gaze  of  the  infant's  trembling  eye,  which 
he  scarcelv  knows  how  to  direct  on  the  little 
object  before  him,  to  the  sublimest  specula- 
tions of  the  philosopher,  who  scarcely  findf 
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in  infiiuty  itself  an  object  sufficient  for  his 
research.  On  many  of  our  emotions  that 
shadow  into  each  other  by  gradations  almost 
imperceptible^  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing, if  my  limits  had  permitted,  to  dwell  at 
greater  length,  and  to  trace  and  develop  them, 
as  varied  by  the  changes  of  circumstances  in 
which  they  arise.  Indeed,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  under  this  comprehensive  and  most 
interesting  class  of  our  mental  affections, 
might  be  considered  every  thing  which  has 
immediate  reference  to  the  whole  ample  field 
of  moral  conduct, — ^whatever  renders  man 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  approving  and 
tranqiullizing  voice  within,  and  of  that  eter- 
nal  approbation  of  the  great  Awarder  of  hap- 
piness, of  whose  judgment,  in  its  blessings 
or  its  terrors,  the  voice  of  conscience  itself, 
powerful  as  it  may  be,  is  but  the  short  and 
feeble  presage. 

The  narrowness  of  my  limits,  then,  Itnist, 
will  apologize  sufficiently  for  a  brevity  of  dis- 
cussion, in  many  cases,  which  ^vas  unavoid- 
able. In  our  view  of  those  emotions,  however, 
which  by  their  peculiar  complexity,  or  gene- 
ral importance,  seemed  to  me  worUiy  of  nicer 
examination,  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct 
your  thought  as  much  as  possible  tx>  habits  of 
minute  analysis,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  advance  in  metaphysical  science.  This 
very  minuteness  of  analysis,  to  which  I  wish- 
ed to  accustom  you,  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
habit  as  for  the  nicer  results  of  the  particular 
inquiries  themselves,  may  in  some  instances 
have  led  to  distinctions,  which  to  many  of 
you,  perhaps,  may  have  seemed  superfluous, 
or  too  subtile,  as  requiring  from  you  a  little 
more  effort  of  thought  than  would  have  been 
necessary  in  following  arrangements  more 
fiEuniliar  to  you,  though  I  conceive  less  accu- 
rate. You  are  not  to  suppose,  however, 
that  in  analyzing  our  complex  emotions,  and 
arranging  in  different  subdivisions,  the  va- 
rious feelings  that  seem  to  me  to  be  involved 
m  them  as  elements,  I  object  to  the  use  of 
the  common  phraseology  on  the  subject, 
which  expresses  in  a  single  term  many  feel- 
ings that  are  truly  in  nature,  either  immedi- 
ately consecutive,  or  intimately  conjoined, 
though,  in  our  stricter  analysis,  I  mav  have 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  them.  This  you 
are  not  to  think,  any  more  than  you  are  to 
suppose  that  the  chemist,  who  inquires  into 
the  elements  of  vegetable  matter,  which  ex- 
ist in  a  rose  or  a  hyacinth,  and  who,  after  his 
decomposition  of  those  beautiful  aggregates, 
arranges  their  elementary  particles  in  differ- 
ent orders,  as  if  the  aggregates  themselves 
were  nothing,  and  the  elements  all,  objects 
to  the  use  of  the  simple  terms  rose  and  hya. 
ointh,  as  significant  of  the  flowers  which  Jiave 
been  the  subjects  of  his  art,  and  which  still 
continue  to  have  a  delightful  unity  to  his 
senses,  even  while  he  knows  diem  to  have  no 
real   unity   and  to  be  only  a  multitude  of 


atoms,  similar,  or  dissimilar.  What  theroai  ' 
and  the  hyacinth  are  to  him,  our  complex  feel- 
ings are  to  us.  We  may  know  and  consider 
separately^,  and  arrange  separately,  their  va- 
rious elements,  but  when  we  consider  them 
as  they  exist  together,  we  may  still  continue 
to  give  them,  as  complex  feelings,  the  names 
by  which,  as  complex  feeh'ngs,  they  are  &- 
miliarly  and  briefly  expressed. 

I  now  then  conclude  the  remarks  whidi  1 
had  to  offer  on  the  last  order  of  our  mental 
affections,  the  important  order  of  our  emo- 
tions, those  affections  of  various  kinds,  is 
which  almostvall  that  is  valuable  in  our  outK- 
ly  life  is.  to  be  found,  and  many  of  which,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  are  not  to  be 
limited  to  those  scenes  in  which  they  first 
were  felt,  but  are  to  share  the  inamortality  of 
our  existence,  and  to  become  more  vivid  as 
our  capacity  becomes  quicker,  for  the  dis- 
cernment of  that  moral  or  divine  exceUence 
which  inspired  them  here, — excellence  on 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  have  delight- 
ed to  dwell  on  earth,  even  amid  the  distrac- 
tion of  cares,  and  follies,  and  vices,  firom 
which,  in  a  nobler  state  of  being,  we  maj 
hope  to  be  exempt. 

In  our  benevolent  emotions,  we  have  re- 
marked what  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark, 
their  obvious  relation  to  the  supreme  bene- 
volence of  him  who  has  communicated  to  us 
these  delightful  feelings,  and  who  may  be 
said  to  have  made  us  after  his  owni  image, 
more  in  this  universality  of  generous  desire, 
with  which  we  are  capable  of  embracing  the 
whole  orb  of  being,  than  in  our  feeble  intel- 
lectual Acuities,  which,  proud  as  they  are  of 
their  range  of  thought,  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  relations  of  a  single  atom  to  any 
other  single  atom.  In  our  nuUevolent  emo- 
tions, we  have  traced,  in  like  manner,  their 
admirable  harmony  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  great  system  of  our  moral  world,  as  ne- 
cessaiy  in  the  community  for  the  punishment 
of  evil  in  the  guilty  individual,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  prevention  of  evil  in  others, 
or  for  that  equally  salutary  punbhment  of  its 
own  evil,  which  we  mind  in  remorse  inflicts 
upon  itself. 

Thii  double  lot 
Of  evil  in  the  inheritanoe  of  man 
Required  for  his  protection  no  slight  fonse* 
In  ceaseless  watdi  t*  and  therefore  was  bis  Ijiiaii 
Kenoed  round  with  passjons,  quidL  to  be  alarm'd, 
pose ;  with  fear,  i 


Or  stubborn  to  oppose ; 

Than  beacons,  catduns  flame  from  hill  to  hill. 

Where  armies  land  i  with  anger  uneontraU'd 

As  the  young  lion  bounding  on  his  prer  S 

With  sorrow,  tbatlodu  i^the  tVnl^jfbag  hmrt. 

And  shame,  ;aHit  overcasts  the  dioo^w  «few 

As  with  a  doud  of  lightning.    These  me  psxt 

Perfbrm  of  eager  monitors,  and  goad  i 

The  soul  more  sharply  than  with  points  of  iUjU, 

Her  enemies  to  shun,  or  to  reust.  f 

It  is  in  our  moral  constitution,  as  in  the 


•  No  careless  watch.  In  the  original. 

t  Pleasures  of  Iroaginatian,  second  form  of  the  p» 

em,  book  U.  v.  570-^84* 
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physical  universe;  To  him  who  knows  the 
beautiful  arrangements  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions, the  very  gloom  of  night  suggests  the 
cx»ntinued  influence  of  that  orb  which  is  shin- 
ing in  other  climes,  and  which  could  not 
have  carried  light  and  cheerfulness  to  them, 
but  for  the  darkness  in  which  we  are  repos- 
ing. To  him  who  considers  6ur  malevolent 
emotions  only,  these  emotions  may  seem  like 
absolute  darkness  in  our  moral  day ;  but  he 
who  views  them  in  their  relation  to  the  whole, 
perceives  their  necessity  for  the  preservation 
of  those  very  feelings  of  gentle  regard  to 
which  they  seem  opposed.  In  the  very  re- 
sentment of  individuals,  and  the  indignation 
of  society,  he  perceives  at  a  distance  those 
emotions  of  benevolence  which,  like  the  un- 
fading sunshine,  are  not  quenched  by  the 
temporary  gloom  that  darkens  our  little  por- 
tion of  the  social  sphere,  preserving,  even  in 
absence,  that  inexhaustible  source  of  radi- 
ance which  is  speedily  to  shine  on  us  as  be- 
fore, with  all  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  the 
past. 


LECTURE  LXXIII. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  CONCLUDING 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MIND. — COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  ETHICS. — OBLIGATION,  VIRTUE, 
MERIT,  DIFFER  ONLY  IN  THEIR  RELATION 
TO  TIME AN  ACTION,  IN  MORALS,  IS  NO- 
THING ELSE  THAN  THE  AGENT  ACTING. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  brought 
to  a  conclusion  my  remarks  on  the  various 
emotions  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible, 
and  with  these,  consequently,  my  physiolo- 

.  gical  view  of  the  mind,  in  all  the  aspects 
which  it  presents  to  our  observation ;  the  or- 
der of  our  emotions  being,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, the  last  of  the  orders  into  which  I  de- 
vided  the  mental  phenomena. 

We  have  reviewed,  then,  all  the  principal 
phenomena  of  the  mind  ;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self, that  now,  after  this  review,  you  will  see 
better  the  reasons  which  have  led  me,  in  so 
many  instances,  to  deviate  from  the  order  of 

"^  former  arrangements ;  since  eveiy  former  ar- 
rangement of  the  phenomena  would  have  been 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  the 
minuter  analysis  into  which  we  have  been 

iv  led.  With  the  views  of  other  philosophers, 
as  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  our  feel- 
ings, I  might,  indeed,  have  easily  adhered  to 
their  plan ;  but  I  must  then  have  presented 
to  you  views  which  appear  to  myself  defec- 

•^  live;  and  however  eminent  the  names  of 
those  from  whom  I  may  have  difiered,  it  ap- 
peared- to  me  mv  duty,  in  every  instance  in 
which  I  believed  their  opinions  to  be  errone- 

p  ous,  to  express  to  you  my  dissent  firmly, 
though,  I  hope,  always  with  that  candour, 


which  not  the  eminent  only  deserve,  but  even 
the  humblest  of  those  who  have  contributed 
their  wish  at  least,  and  their  effort  to  enlight- 
en  us. 

In  reducing  to  two  generic  powers  or  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  mind,  the  whole  extensive 
tribe  of  its  intellectual  states,  in  all  their  va- 
riety, I  was  aware  that  I  could  not  fail  at  first 
to  be  considered  by  you  as  retrenching  too 
laigely  that  long  list  of  intellectual  Acuities 
to  which  they  have  been  commonly  referred. 
But  I  flatter  myself  you  have  now  seen  that 
this  reference  to  so  long  a  list  of  powers  has 
arisen  only  from  an  inaccurate  view  of  the 
phenomena  referred  to  them,  and  particularly 
from  inattention  to  the  different  aspects  of 
the  phenomena,  according  as  they  are  com- 
bined or  not  combined  with  desire,  in  the 
different  processes  of  thought,  that  have 
thence  been  termed  inventive,  or  creative,  or 
deliberative. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  formed  one  great 
comprehensive  class  of  our  emotions,  to  su- 
persede what  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
misnamed,  by  a  very  obvious  abuse  of  no- 
menclature, the  active  powers  of  the  mind,  as 
if  the  mind  were  more  active  in  these  than 
in  its  intellectual  functions,  I  may  have  seem- 
ed to  you  at  the  time  to  make  too  bold  a  de- 
viation from  established  arrangement.  But 
I  venture  to  hope,  that  the  deviation  now  does 
not  seem  to  you  without  reason.  It  is  only 
now,  indeed,  after  our  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  whole  phenomena  themselves  has  been 
completed,  that  you  can  truly  judge  of  the 
principles  which  have  directed  our  arrange- 
ment of  them  in  their  different  classes.  I 
know  well  the  nature  and  the  force  of  that 
universal  self-illusion,  by  which  analyses  and 
classifications  that  have  been  made  by  our- 
selves, seem  always  to  us  the  most  accurate 
classifications  and  analyses  which  could  be 
made ;  but  if  all  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  mind  admit  of  being  readily  reduced  to 
the  classes  under  which  I  would  arrange 
them,  the  arrangement  itself,  I  cannot  but 
think,  is  at  least  more  simple  and  definite 
than  any  other  previous  arrangement  which 
I  could  have  borrowed  and  adopted. 

In  treating  of  the  extensive  order  of  our 
emotions,  which  comprehends  all  our  moral 
feelings,  you  must  have  remarked  that  I  did 
not  confine  myself  to  the  mere  physiology  of 
these  feelings,  as  a  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, but  intermixed  many  discussions  as 
to  moral  duty,  and  the  relations  of  the  obvi- 
ous contrivances  of  our  moral  frame  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Author, — discus- 
sions which  you  might  conceive  to  be  an  en- 
croachment on  other  parts  of  the  course,  more 
strictly  devoted  to  the  inquiries  of  ethics  and 
natural  theology.  These  apparent  anticipa- 
tions, however,  were  not  made  without  in- 
tention ;  though,  in  treating  of  phenomena  so 
admirably  illustrative  of  the  gracious  pur- 
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poees  of  our  Creator,  it  would  not  have  been 
veiT  wonderful  if  the  manifest  display  of  these 
had  of  itself,  without  any  fiuther  view,  led  to 
tho«e  yery  observations  which  I  intentional- 
ly introduced.  It  was  my  wish,  on  a  subject 
so  important  to  the  noblest  feelings  and  opi- 
nions  which  you  are  capable  of  forming,  to 
impress  yon  with  sentiments  which  seem  to 
me  far  more  necessary  for  your  happiness  than 
even  for  your  instruction,  and  to  present  these 
to  you  at  the  time  when  the  particular  phe- 
nomena which  we  were  considering,  led  most 
directly  to  these  very  sentiments.  It  was 
mj  wish  too,  I  will  confess,  to  accustom  your 
mmds  as  much  as  possible  to  this  species  of 
reflection, — a  species  of  reflection  wnich  ren- 
ders philosophy  not  valuable  in  itself  onl^, 
admirable  as  it  is  even  when  considered  m 
itself  alone,  but  stiU  more  valuable  for  the 
feelings  to  whidi  it  may  be  made  subservi- 
ent. I  wished  the  great  conceptions  of  the 
moral  society  in  which  you  are  placed,  of  the 
duties  which  you  have  to  perform  in  it,  and 
of  that  eternal  Being  who  placed  you  in  it, 
to  arise  frequently  to  your  mind,  in  cases  in 
which  other  mintu  might  think  only  that  one 
phenomenon  was  very  like  another  phenome- 
non, or  very  different  from  it ;  that  the  same 
name  might,  or  might  not,  be  given  to  both ; 
and  that  one  philosopher,  who  lived  on  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  earth  at  a  certain  time,  and  was 
followed  by  eight  or  ten  commentators,  af- 
firmed the  phenomena  to  be  different,  while 
another  philosopher,  with  almost  as  many 
commentators,  affirmed  them  to  be  the  same. 
Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that  your  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  themselves  will  not 
be  less  quick,  nor  your  analysis  of  them  less 
nicely  accurate,  because  you  discover  in  them 
something  more  than  a  mere  observer  or  an- 
alyst, who  inquires  into  the  moral  affinities 
with  no  higher  interest  than  he  inquires  into 
the  affmity  of  a  salt  or  a  metal,  is  inclined  to 
seek ;  and  even  though  your  observation  and 
aiudysis  of  the  mere  phenomena  were  to  be, 
as  only  the  ignorant  could  suppose,  less  just 
on  that  account,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  if  you  had  learned  to  think  with  more 
kindness  of  man,  and  with  more  gratitude 
and  veneration  of  God,  you  would  have  pro- 
fited more  by  this  simple  amelioration  of  sen- 
timent, than  by  the  profoundest  discovery 
that  was  to  terminate  in  the  accession  which 
it  gave  to  mere  speculative  science. 

I  now,  however,  proceed  to  that  part  of 
my  course  which  is  more  strictly  ethical. 

The  science  of  ethics,  as  you  know,  has 
relation  to  our  affections  of  mind,  not  simply 
as  phenomena,  but  as  v'j^ous  or  vicious, 
right  or  wrong. 

Quid  sumtu,  et  quidnam  victurl  ffignimur,  ordo 
Oul»  dalus,  ttut  inetoc  quam  moflia  flexus,  et  undc; 
QuU  modui  argento.  quid  fas  optatv,  quid  aaper 
UOlenumiiMuhabBt:  patriae.  chuiM|u«  proplnquls 


Quantum  el«i;glrl  deeeat;  quern  te  Deaa esse 
JuKit,  et  humans  qua  parte  locatua  et  Id  rev* 

In  the  consideration  of  questions  sucli  as 
these,  we  feel  indeed  that  philosciphy,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  someUiing  more  than 
knowledge, — that  it  at  once  instnicts  and  a- 
mends  us, — ^blending,  as  a  liyii^  and  active 
principle,  in  our  moral  constitution,  and  po- 
rifying  our  affections  and  desires,  not  merdbf 
after  they  have  arisen,  but  in  their  very  souroe. 
It  is  thus,  in  its  relation  to  onrcondiict,  truly 
worthy,  and  worthy  in  a  peculiar  sense,  df 
that  n<^le  etymology  which  a  Boooan  philo- 
sopher has  assigned  to  it  as  the  most  Ubenl 
of  studies.  *<Quare  liberalia  stadia  diets 
sint  vides ;  quia  homine  libero  digim  suirt. 
Ceterum  unum  studium  vere  libeiale  ess, 
quod  liberum  fiicit  r  hoc  sapientiae,  sablime, 
forte^  magnanimum,  caeten  pusilla  et  poeri. 
lia  sunt**  The  knowledge  of  virtue  is  is. 
deed  that  only  knowledge  which  makes  maa 
free ;  and  the  philosophy  whidi  has  this  iof 
its  object,  does  not  merely  teach  as  what  we 
ore  to  do,  but  affords  us  the  highest  aids  and 
incitements,  when  the  toil  of  virtue  m^ht 
seem  difficult,  by  pointing  out  to  as,  not  the 
glory  only,  but  the  charms  and  tranquil  de- 
Dght  of  that  excellence  which  is  before  ils 
and  the  horrors  of  that  internal  shame  which 
we  avoid,  by  continuing  stesdily  oar  career. 
Its  office  is  thus,  in  a  great  measiu-e,  to  be 
the  guardian  of  our  happmess,  by  guard- 
ing  that  without  which  there  is  no  bappi- 
ness,^- 

WheCfaer,  on  the  rocr  mctttt. 
When  Summer  smiles,  to  warn  Uie  meUing  htmrl 
Of  Ltucury's  allurement ;  whether,  firm 
Against  the  torrent,  and  the  stubborn  hiO, 
To  urge  free  Virtue's  steps,  and  to  her  aide 
Summon  that  strong  divinity  of  soul 
Which  oonqueiB  Chance  and  Fate ;  or  on  tbeheic^ 
T  he  goal  assign'd  her,  haply  to  proclaim 
Her  triumph ;  on  her  brow  to  place  the  crown 
Of  uncomipted  praise;  through  ftiture  woclds 
To  follow  her  interminated  way. 
And  Uess  Heaven's  image  In  the  heut  of  man.  f 


"What  then  is  the  virtue  which  it  is  the 
practical  object  of  this  science  to  xecfxa- 
mend  ? 

That  the  natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  of 
society,  I  proved  in  a  former  lecture,  wlien* 
in  treating  of  our  desires  in  general,  in  their 
order  as  emotions,  I  considered  the  desire  of 
society  as  one  of  these. 

That  man,  so  existing  in  aoaety,  is  capa- 
ble  of  receiving  from  others  b^efit  or  in. 
juTf,  and,  in  his  turn,  of  benefiting  or  in- 
junng  them  by  his  actions,  is  a  mere  phy. 
sical  fact,  as  to  which  there  cannot  be  any 
dispute. 

jBut  though  the  physical  fi^t  of  benefit  or 
injury  is  all  which  we  consider  in  tbe  actioo 
of  inanimate  things,  it  is  &r  firom  being  ail 


•  Perslus,  Satira  iil.  ▼.  G7— 71. 
t  PlMsures  of  ImatflnaUon,  second  fonn  «f 
poem,  book  L  v.  6ui-3l^ 
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of  which  we  thiiik  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
agents^  when  there  is  not  merely  benefit  or 
injury  produced,  but  a  previous  intention  of 
producing  it.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  in 
which  wc  regard  the  agent  as  willing  that 
particular  good  or  evil  which  he  may  have 
produced,  tiiere  arise  certain  distinctive  emo- 
tions of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation, 
those  immediate  emotions,  of  which,  as  mere 
states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  I  before 
treated,  when  I  considered  the  order  of  our 

'  emotions  in  general.  We  regard  the  action 
in  every  such  case,  when  the  benefit  or  injury 
is  believed  by  us  to  have  entered  into  the 
intention  of  him  who  performed  the  action, 
not  as  advantageous  or  hurtful  only,  but  as 
right  or  wroijg ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  per- 
son who  performed  the  particular  action, 
seems  to  us  to  have  moral  merit  or  demerit  in 
that  particular  action. 

To  say  that  any  action  which  we  are  con- 
sidering is  right  or  wrong,  and  to  say  that 
the  person  who  performed  it  has  moral  me- 
rit or  demerit,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same 
thing;  though  writers  on  the  theory  of  morals 
have  endeavoured  to  make  these  different 
questions,  and  have  even  multiplied  the 
question  still  more  by  other  divisions,  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  only  varieties  of  tautologi- 

I  cal  expression,  or  at  least  to  be,  as  we  shall 
find,  only  the  reference  to  different  objects 
of  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind. 

When  certain  actions  are  witnessed  by 
us,  or  described  to  us,  they  excite  instantly 
certain  vivid  feelings,  distinctive  to  us  of  the 
agent,  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  worthy  or  un> 
worthy  of  esteem.  His  action,  we  say,  is 
right,  himself  meritorious.  But  are  these 
moral  estimates  of  the  paction  and  of  the 

'    agent  founded  on  different  feelings,  or  do  we 

;    not  mean  simply,  that  he,  performing  this 

S  action,  excites  in  us  a  feeh'ng  of  moral  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  and  that  all  others, 
in  similar  circumstances,  performing  the  same 
action,  that  is  to  say,  willing,  in  relations  ex- 
actly similar,  a  similar  amount  of  benefit  or 
injury,  for  the  sake  of  that  very  benefit  or 
injury,  will  excite  in  us  a  similar  feeling  of 
approbation  in  the  one  case,  and  of  disappro- 
'  bation  in  the  other  case  ?   The  action  can- 

;•  not  truly  have  any  quality  which  the  agent 
has  not,  because  the  action  is  truly  nothing, 
unless  as  significant  of  the  agent  whom  we 
knowj  or  of  some  other  agent  whom  we  ima- 
^ne.  Virtue,  as  distinct  from  the  virtuous 
person,  is  a  mere  name,  as  is  vice  distinct 
from  die  vicious.  The  actioYi,  if  it  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  insignificant  won^ 
is  a  certain  agent  in  certain  circumstances, 

<  willing  and  producing  a  certain  effect ;  and 
the  emotion,  whatever  it  may  be,  excited  by 
the  action  is,  in  truth,  and  must  always  be 
the  emotion  excited  by  an  agent  real  or  sup- 
posed. We  may  speak  of  the  fulfilment  of 
duty,  virtue,  propriety,  merit,  and  we  may 


ascribe  these  variously  to  the  action,  and  !• 
him  who  performed  it ;  but  whether  M'C 
speak  of  the  action  or  of  the  agent,  we  mean 
nothing  more,  than  that  a  cert^n  feeling  of 
moral  approbation  has  been  excited  in  our 
mind  by  the  contemplation  of  a  certain  in- 
tentional  production,  in  certain  circuno- 
stances,  qf  a  certain  amount  of  benefit  or  m- 
jury.  When  we  think  within  omrselves,  is 
this  what  we  ought  to  do  ?  we  do  not  make 
two  inquiries,  first,  whether  the  action  be 
right,  and  then,  whether  we  should  not 
have  merit  in  doing  what  is  wrong,  or  demerit 
in  doing  what  is  right  for  us  to  do ;  we  only 
consider  whether  doing  it,  we  shall  excite  in 
others  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  in 
ourselves  a  corresponding  emotion  of  com"* 
placency  or  remorse.  According  to  the  an- 
swer which  we  give  to  our  own  heart,  in 
this  respect,  an  answer  which  relates  to  the 
single  feeling  of  moral  approbation  or  disap- 
probation, we  shall  conceive  that  we  are  do- 
ing what  we  ought  to  do,  or  what  we  ought 
not  to  do ;  and  knowing  this,  we  can  have 
no  further  moral  inquiry  to  make  as  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  doing  what  is  previously 
felt  by  us  to  be  right  or  wrong. 

Much  of  the  perplexity  which  has  attend-r 
ed  inquiries  into  the  theory  of  morals,  has 
arisen,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  distinctions 
which  seemed  to  those  who  made  them  to 
be  the  result  of  nice  and  accurate  analysis, 
but  in  which  the  analysis  was  verbal  only, 
not  real,  or  at  least  related  to  the  var3ring, 
circumstances  of  the  action,  not  to  the  moral 
sentiment  which  the  particular  action  in  cer- 
tain particular  circumstances  excited.  What 
is  it  which  constitutes  an  action  virtuous? 
What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  perform  certain  actions  ?  What  is 
it  which  constitutes  the  merit  of  him  who 
performs  certain  actions  ?  These  have  been 
considered  as  questions  essentially  distinct ; 
and  because  philosophers  have  been  perplex- 
ed in  attempting  to  give  different  answers  to 
all  these  questions,  and  have  still  thought 
that  different  answers  were  necessary,  they 
have  wondered  at  difficulties  which  them- 
selves created,  and  struggling  to  discover 
what  could  not  be  discovered,  have  often, 
from  this  veiy  circumstance,  been  led  into  a 
scepticism  which  otherwise  they  might  have 
avoided,  or  have  stated  so  many  unmeaning 
distinctions  as  to  furnish  occasion  of  ridicule 
and  scepticism  to  others.  One  simple  pro- 
position has  been  converted  into  an  endless 
circle  of  propositions,  each  proving  and 
proved  by  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it. 
Why  has  any  one  merit  in  a  particular  ac- 
tion ?  Because  he  has  done  an  action  that 
was  virtuous.  And  why  was  it  virtuous? 
Because  it  was  an  action  which  it  was  his 
duty,  in  such  circumstances,  to  do.  And 
why  was  it  his  duty  to  do  it  in  such  circum- 
stances ?  Because  there  was  a  moral  obliga*. 
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tkm  to  perfonn  it  And  why  do  we  ny 
that  there  wbs  a  monl  obligadon  to  perform 
It  ?  Became  if  he  bad  not  perlbnned  it  he 
would  have  Tidated  his  dn^,  and  been  un. 
worthy  of  our  approbation. — In  this  circle 
we  might  proceed  for  ever,  with  the  sem- 
blance of  reasoning,  indeed,  but  only  with 
the  semblance ;  our  answers,  though  verbally 
different,  being  merely  the  same  proposition 
repeated  in  different  forms,  and  requiring, 
therefore,  in  all  its  forms  to  be  proved,  or 
not  requiring  proof  in  any.  To  have  merit, 
to  be  virtuous,  to  have  done  our  duty,  to 
have  acted  in  conformity  with  obligation, — 
all  have  reference  to  one  feeling  of  the  mind, 
that  feeling  of  approbatioD  which  attends 
the  consideration  of  virtuous  actions.  They 
are  merely,  as  I  have  said,  different  modes 
of  staring  one  simple  troth ;  that  the  contem- 
plarion  of  any  one,  acting  as  we  have  done 
in  a  particular  case,  eicites  a  feeling  of  moral 
approval 

To  this  simple  proposition,  therefore,  we 
must  always  oome  in  oar  mond  estimate, 
iHiatever  divisions  or  varied  references  we 
may  afterwards  make.  Persons  acting  in  a 
oertam  manner,  excite  in  us  a  feeling  of  ap- 
proval ;  persons  acting  in  a  manner  opposite 
to  this,  cannot  be  considered  by  us  without 
an  eiAotion  peihi^s  as  virid,  or  more  vivid, 
but  of  an  opposite  kind.  The  difference  of 
our  phraseology,  and  of  our  reference  to  the 
action  or  the  acent,  from  which,  indeed,  that 
difference  of  phrase  is  derived,  is  founded 
diiefly  on  tiie  difference  of  the  time  at  which 
we  consider  the  action  as  meditated,  already 
performed,  or  in  the  act  of  performance.  To 
tie  virtuous,  is  to  act  in  this  way ;  to  have 
merit,  is  to  have  acted  in  this  way ;  to  feel 
the  moral  obligation  or  duty,  is  merely  to 
think  of  the  action  and  its  consequences. 
We  imagine  in  these  cases  a  difference  of 
time,  as  present,  in  the  virtue  of  performmg 
it — ^past,  in  the  merit  of  having  performed 
it — future,  in  the  obligation  to  perform  it ; 
but  we  imagine  no  other  difference. 

Why  does  it  seem  to  us  virtue  to  act  in 
this  way?  Why  does  he  seem  to  us  to  have 
merit,  or,  in  oUier  words,  to  be  worthy  of 
our  approbation,  who  has  acted  in  this  way? 
Why  have  we  a  feeling  of  obligation,  or  du- 
tr,  when  we  think  of  acting  in  this  way  ? 
The  only  answer  which  we  can  give  to  these 
questions  is  the  same  to  all,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  consider  the  action,  without 
feeling  that,  by  acting  in  this  way,  we  should 
look  upon  ourselves,  and  others  would  look 
on  us,  with  approving  regard;  and  that  if 
we  were  to  act  in  a  different  way,  we  should 
look  upon  ourselves,  and  others  would  look 
upon  us,  with  abhorrence,  or  at  least  with 
disapprobation.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  go, 
perlu^M,  a  single  step  or  two  back,  and  to 
say  that  we  approve  of  the  action  as  merito- 
rious, because  it  is  an  action  which  tends  to 


the  good  of  the  world,  or  bccanae  it  is  tfaa 
inferred  will  of  Heaven  that  we  aboold  act 
in  a  certain  manner ;  but  it  is  very  obrSoas 
that  an  answer  of  this  kind  does  nodung 
more  than  go  back  a  single  step  or  two, 
^vhere  the  same  questions  press  with  equal 
force.  Why  is  it  virtue,  obligatxMi»  merit, 
to  do  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  the 
worid,  or  which  Heaven  seems  to  us  to  in- 
dicate  as  fit  to  be  done  ?  We  have  here  die 
same  answer,  and  only  the  sam^  answer,  to 
give,  as  in  the  former  case,  when  vre  had  not 
gone  back  this  step.  It  uppeam  to  us  Tir- 
tue,  obligation,  merit,  becaose  tbe  very  con- 
templation of  the  action  eicites  in  na  a  eer- 
tain  feeling  of  vivid  approval.  It  is  this  ir- 
resistible approvableneas,  if  I  maynse  sodia 
word,  to  express  briefly  the  rdation  of  cer- 
tain actions  to  the  emotion  that  is  instandy 
excited  b^  them,  which  oonstitntes  to  si. 
who  consider  the  action,  the  virtne  dT  the 
action  itself,  the  merit  of  him  who  perform- 
ed it,  the  moral  obligation  on  him  to  hare 
performed  it.  There  is  one  emoticm*  and 
It  seems  to  us  more  than  one,  only  because 
we  make  certain  abstractions  of  times  and 
circumstances  from  the  agent  himsefi^  and 
apply  every  thing  which  is  involved  in  cor 
present  emotion  to  these  abstnctiona  which 
we  hanre  made ;  to  the  action,  as  something 
distinct  from  the  agent,  and  involving,  tbere- 
fore,  a  sort  of  virtue  separate  from  his  per- 
soial  merit;  to  his  own  conception  .of  the 
action  before  performing  it,  as  somedui^ 
equaUv  distinct  from  himself  and  involvzog 
in  it  the  notion  of  mond  obligation  as  prior 
to  the  action. 

If  we  had  not  been  capable  of  makii^  su«^ 
abstractions,  the  action  must  have  1mn9i  to 
us  only  the  agent  himself,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  action  and  the  virtue  of  the  agent  been, 
therefore,  precisely  the  same.     But  we  are 
oqMible  of  making  the  abstraction,  of  cons- 
dering  the  good  or  evil  deed,  not  as  perform- 
ed  by  one  individual,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces peculiar  to  him,  but  as  performed  by  va- 
nous  individuals  in  every  possible  variety  oi 
circumstances.     The  same  action  therefore, 
— ^if  that  can  truly  be  called  the  same  action 
which  is  performed,  perhims,  with  very  dif- 
ferent views  in  different  circumstances, — ^Ls 
as  we  might  naturally  have  supposed,  caps- 
ble  of  exciting  in  us  different  emotions,  ac 
cording  to  this  difference  of  supposed  viewn, 
or  of  the  circumstances  in  which  those  views 
are  supposed  to  have  been  formed.     It  may 
excite  our  approval  in  one  case ;  or  in  .ano- 
ther case  be  so  indifferent  as  to  excite  do 
emotion  whatever ;  and  in  another  case  may 
excite  in  us  the  most  vivid  disapprobetionl 
The  mere  &ct,  however,  of  this  difference  of 
our  approbation  or  disiqiprobatioi^  when  we 
consider  the  circumstanoes  in  which  an  ac- 
tion is  performed  to  have  been  different,  is 
evidently  not  indicative  in  itself  of  anything 
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arbitiaiy  in  the  principle  of  our  constitution, 
on  which  our  emotions  of  moral  approbation 
OT  disapprobation  depend ;  by  which  an  ac- 
tion, the  same  in  all  its  drcumstances,  is  ap- 
proved by.  u8  and  condemned ;  since  it  is 
txuly  not  the  same  action  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, when  we  thus  approve,  in  one  set 
of  circumstances,  of  an  action,  of  which  we 
perhaps  disapprove  when  we  imagme  it  per- 
formed in  different  circumstances.     The  ac- 
tion is  nothing,  but  as  is  the  agent  himself, 
having  certain  feelings  placed  in  certain  dr- 
eumstances,  producing  certain  changes.    The 
agent  whom  we  have  imagined,  when  the 
emotion  which  we  feel  is  different,  is  one 
whom  we  have  supposed  to  have  different 
views,  or  to  be  placed  in  different  circum- 
stances ;  and  though  the  mere  changes,  or 
beneficial  or  injurious  effects  produced  in 
ooth  cases,  whidi  seem  to  our  eyes  to  con- 
«titute  the  action,  may  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  all  that  is  moral  in  the  action,  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  agent  himself  is  as  tni- 
ly  different  as  if  the  visible  action,  in  the 
mere  changes  or  effects  produced,  had  itself 
been  absolutely  different.    The  miser,  whose 
sordid  parsimony  we  scorn,  exhibits,  in  his 
whole  ufe,  at  least  as  much  mortification  of 
sensual  appetite  as  the  most  abstemious  her- 
mit, whose  voluntuT  penance  we  pity  and 
almost  respect.      Ine  coward,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  fly,  will  often  perform  actions 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  most  fearless 
gallantry ;  the  seeming  patriot  who,  even  in 
the  pure  ranks  of  those  generous  guardians 
of  the  public  who  sincerely  defend  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  the  land  whidi  they 
love,  is  a  patriot  perhaps  most  unwillingly, 
because  he  has  no  other  prospect  of  sharing 
that  public  corruption  at  whidi  he  rails,  will 
still  expose  the.  corruption  with  as  much  ar- 
dour as  if  he  truly  thought  the  preservation 
of  the  liberty  of  his  country  a  more  desirable 
thing  than  an  office  in  the  treasury;  and  he 
who,  being  already  a  placeman,  has  of  course 
a  memory  and  a  fimcy  that  suggest  to  him 
very  different  topics  of  eloquence,  will  de- 
scribe the  happiness  of  that  land  over  the  in- 
terests of  which  he  presides,  with  nearly  the 
same  zeal  of  oratory,  whether  he  truly  at 
heart  take  pleasure  in  the  prospect  which 
he  pictures,  or  think  the  comforts  of  his  own 
high  station  by  &r  the  most  important  part 
of  that  general  happiness  whidi  is  his  fa- 
vourite and  delightAu  theme.     K  we  were 
to  watch  minutely  the  external  actions  of  a 
very  skilful  hypocrite  for  half  a  day,  it  is  pos- 
sible  that  we  might  not  discover  one  in  which 
the  secret  passion  within  burst  through  its 
disguise ;  yet,  if  we  had  reason  before  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  hypocrite,  the  very  closeness 
of  the  resemblance  of  his  actions,  in  every 
external  "circumstance,  to  those  of  virtue, 
would  only  excite  still  more  our  indignation. 
They  excite  these  different  feelings,  however, 


as  I  have  before  said,  becauM  the  actions  m 
truth  are  not  the  same ;  the  action,  in  its 
moral  aspect,  being  only  the  mind  impressed 
with  certain  views,  forming  certain  preferen- 
ces, and  thus  willing  and  producing  certain 
changes ;  and  the  mind,  in  all  the  cases  of 
apparent  similarity  to  which  I  have  now  al- 
luded, having  internal  views  as  different  as 
the  external  appearances  were  simikr. 

Obvious  as  the  remark  may  seem,  that  an 
action  cannot  be  any  thing  distinct  firom  the 
agent,  more  than  beauty  from  some  otnect 
that  is  beautiful,  and  that  when  we  speak  of 
an  action,  therefore,  as  virtuous,  without 
regard  to  the  merit  of  the  particular  agent, 
we  only  conceive  some  other  agent  acting 
in  different  circumstances,  and  exciting  in  us 
consequently  a  different  feeling  of  approba- 
tion, by  the  diffsienoe  of  the  frame  of  mind 
which  we  suppose  ourselves  to  contemplate ; 
it  strangely  happens  that  little  attention  has 
been  pud  to  this  obvious  distinction,  that 
the  action  has  been  considered  as  something 
separately  existing,  and  that  we  suppose,  ac- 
cordiitfly,  that  two  feelings  are  excited  in  us 
immediately  by  the  contemplation  of  an  ac- 
tion ;  a  feelinp;  of  right  or  wrong  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  of  virtue  or  vice,  merit  or  demerit, 
in  the  agent,  which  may  correspond,  indeed, 
but  whii^  may  not  always  be  Uie  same ;  as 
if  the  agent  could  be  virtuous,  and  the  action . 
wrong,  or  the  action  right,  and  be  not  meri- 
torious, but  positively  guilty.  In  this  way, 
a  sort  of  confusion  and  apparent  contradiction 
have  seemed  to  exist  in  the  science  of  mo* 
rals,  which  a  dearer  view  of  the  agent  and 
the  action  as  one  would  have  prevented,  and 
the  apparent  confusion  and  contradiction, 
where  none  truly  exists,  have  been  supposed 
to  justify  in  part,  or  at  least  have  led  in  some 
degree  to  conclusions  as  false  in  principle,  as 
dangerous  in  their  practical  tendency. 

No  voluntary  act,  intentionally  productive 
of  benefit  or  injury,  can,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
excite  directly  any  such  opposite  sentiments 
of  right  in  the  action  and  demerit  in  the 
agent,  or  wrong  in  the  action  and  merit  in 
the  agent  We  take  into  account,  in  every 
case,  the  whole  drcumstances  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  and  his  action  in  these  circumstances 
is  indifferent  to  us,  or  it  exdtes  an  emotion 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  more  or 
less  vivid.  The  agent,  and  the  drcumstan- 
ces in  which  he  is  placed,  the  agent,  and  the 
changes  which  he  intentionally  produces, 
these  are  all  which  truly  constitute  the  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  action,  thus  compounded  of 
all  these  drcumstances,  seems  to  us  right  if 
we  approve  of  it,  wrong  if  the  emotion, 
which  constitutes  moral  disapprobation,  arise 
when  we  consider  it 

We  may,  however,  as  in  the  instances 
which  I  have  already  used,  after  approving 
or  disapproving  a  particular  action,  consider 
some  other  individual  of  different  habits  and 
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different  views,  or  in  circunifltances  in  lome 
other  respects  different,  performing  a  similar 
action,  that  is  to  say,  producing  a  similar 
amount  of  benefit  or  injury,  in  the  same  way 
as,  after  having  seen  a  green  hill,  we  can  ima- 
gine a  hill  yellow  or  black  exactly  of  the  same 
figure ;  and  it  is  as  little  wonderful,  that  the 
new  combination  of  morsl  circumstances 
should  excite  in  us  a  new  emotion,  as  that 
a  yellow  or  black  hill  should  seem  to  us  less 
or  more  beautiful  than  a  green  one.  Though 
virtue,  as  different  from  the  virtuous  agent,  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  like  greenness,  yellowness, 
blackness,  as  different  from  objects  that  are 
green,  yellow,  black,  it  is  still  an  abstraction 
which  we  are  ciq>able  of  making ;  and,  having 
made  it  in  any  particular  case,  we  can  conceive 
multitudes  to  exist  with  different  views  in 
the  situation  in  which  the  single  individual 
existed,  whose  action  we  have  considered  as 
virtuous.  The  action,  even  though  in  its 
effects  it  may  be  precisely  the  same,  will 
then,  perhaps,  excite  in  us  very  different  feel- 
ings. It  may  seem  to  us  worthy  of  blame 
rather  than  of  praise,  or  scarceijr  worthy  of 
praise  at  all,  or  worthy  of  still  higher  admi. 
ration;  but  the  difference  arises  from  the 
change  of  circumstances  supposed,  not  from 
any  necessary  difference  in  the  principle  of 
our  mora]  judgments.  In  this  way,  by  ima- 
gining some  other  agent  with  different  views, 
or  in  different  circumstances,  and  in  this  way 
only,  I  conceive,  we  learn  to  consider  ac- 
tions separately  from  the  particular  agent, 
and  to  regard  the  morality  of  the  one  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  merit  of  the  other ;  when,  in 
tnitb,  the  action  which  we  choose  to  deno- 
nkinate  the  same,  is,  as  a  moral  object,  com- 
pletely different. 

If  we  were  present  when  any  one,  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  different 
lenses  of  the  optician,  looked  at  any  small 
animal  through  a  magnifier,  or  a  multiplier, 
in  a  piece  of  plane  coloured  glass,  wc  should 
never  think  of  blaming  his  sense  of  vision  as 
imperfect,  though  he  were  seriously  to  be- 
lieve that  the  animal  at  which  he  looked  was 
much  larger  than  it  is,  or  was  not  one  mere- 
ly, but  fifty,  or  was  blue,  not  white.  If,  how- 
ever, we  were  to  conceive  others,  or  the  same 
individual  himself,  to  look  at  the  same  ob- 
ject without  the  medium  interposed,  and  to 
form  the  same  opinion,  we  should  then  un- 
questionably ascribe  to  their  vision  what  we 
before  ascribed  to  the  mere  lense  interposed ; 
and,  if  wc  conceived  our  own  sight  to  be 
perfect,  we  could  not  but  conceive  theirs  to 
be  imperfect.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in 
that  distinction  of  the  virtue  of  an  action  and 
the  virtue  of  the  agent,  which  has  produced 
so  much  confusion  in  the  theory  of  morals. 
We  conceive,  in  the  one  case,  the  moral  vi- 
sion of  the  agent  with  the  lense  interposed, 
in  the  other  case  without  the  lense ;  and  we 
make  in  the  one  case  an  idlowancc  which  we 


caimot  make  in  the  other.  But  atiU  I  most 
repeat,  that  in  making  this  very  aUowanoe, 
it  is  only  on  account  of  the  difference  if[  dr- 
cumstanoes  that  we  make  it,  and  that  wc 
cannot  justly  extend  the  difference  from  the 
mere  medium  to  the  living  principle  on  which 
mqral  vision  depends. 

When  we  speak  of  an  action,  then*  as  vir- 
tuous, we  speak  of  it  as  separated  frtm  all 
those  accidental  intermixtures  of  circumstan- 
ces which  may  doud  the  discrimination  of  an 
individual ;  when  we  speak  of  a  person  as 
virtuous,  we  speak  of  him  as  acting  perbapa 
under  the  influence  of  such  accidental  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  thougH  his  action,  consider- 
ed as  an  action  which  mig^t  have  been  per- 
formed by  any  man  under  the  influence  of 
other  drcumstances,  may  exdte  our  moral 
disapprobation  in  a  very  high  degree,  o«ir  dis- 
approbation is  not  extended  to  him.  The 
emotion  which  he  exdtes  is  pity,  not  any 
modification  of  dislike.  We  wish  that  be 
had  been  better  informed;  and  when  his 
general  conduct  has  impressed  us  iaTonr. 
ably,  we  feel  perfect  confidence  that,  in 
the  present  instance  also,  if  he  had  been 
better  informed,  he  would  have  acted  other- 
wise. 

In  reducing  all  the  various  conceptions,  or 
at  least  the  conceptions  which  are  supposed 
to  be  various,  of  duty,  virtue,  obli^tion. 
merit,  to  this  one  feeling  which  rises  on  the 
contemplation  of  certain  actions, — a  feeline 
which  1  am  obliged  to  term  moral  approba^ 
tion  or  disapprobatran,  because  there  is  no 
other  word  in  use  to  denote  it,  though  I  am 
aware  that  approbation  and  disapprobation, 
which  seem  words  of  judgment  rather  than 
of  emotion,  are  not  terms  suflSdently  vivid  to 
suit  the  force  and  liveliness  of  the  sentiment 

I  which  I  wish  to  express, — I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  in  some  degree  freed  this  most 

'  interesting  subject  from  mudi  superfluous  ar- 
gumentation.    Why  do  we  consider  certain 

j  actions  as  morally  right ;  certain  actions  as 

i  morally  wrong  ?  why  do  we  consider  our- 
selves as  morally  bound  to  perform  certain 
actions, — to  abstain  from  certain  other  ac- 
tions ?  why  do  we  feel  moral  approbation  of 
those  who  perform  certain  actions, — amoral 
disapprobation  of  those  who  perform  certain 
other  actions  ?  For  an  answer  to  all  these, 
I  would  refer  to  the  simple  emotion,  as  that 
on  which  alone  the  moral  distinction  is  found- 
ed. The  very  conceptions  of  the  rectitude, 
the  obligation,  the  approvableness,  are  in- 
volved in  the  feeling  of  the  approbation  it- 
self. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  the  feel- 
ing, and  not  to  have  these ;  or,  to  speak  still 
more  predsely,  these  conceptions  are  only 
the  feeling  itself  variously  referred  in  its  r^ 
lation  to  the  person  and  the  circumstance. 
To  know  that  we  should  fed  ourselves  un- 
worthy of  self-esteem*  and  objects  rather  of 
self-abhorrcnco,  if  we  did  not  act  in  a  certain 
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manner,  is  to  feel  the  moral  obligation  to  aet 
m  a  certain  manner,  as  it  is  to  feel  the  moral 
rectitude  of  the  action  itselL  We  are  so 
constituted,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in 
certain  circumstances,  not  to  have  this  feel- 
ing ;  and,  having  die  feeling,  we  must  hare 
the  notions  of  virtue,  obligation,  merit.  It  is 
vain  for  us  to  inquire  why  we  are  so  con- 
stituted,  as  to  rejoice  at  any  prosperous  event, 
or  to  grieve  at  any  cahunity;  or  why  we 
cannot  perceive  any  change  without  believ- 
ing that  in  fatme  the  same  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances will  be  followed  by  the  same 
consequents.  I  may  remark  too,  that,  as  in 
the  case  now  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  have  the  belief  of  the  similarity  of  the 
future  to  the  past,  simple  as  this  belief  may 
seem  to  be,  without  havmg  at  the  same 
time  the  conceptions  of  cause,  effect,  power; 
so,  in  the  case  ^f  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation, it  IS  impossible  for  us  to  have 
these  feelings,  however  simple  tney  majr  at 
first  appear,  without  the  conception  of  duty, 
obligation,  virtue,  merit,  which  are  involVfed 
in  the  distinctive  moral  feeling,  but  do  not 
produce  it,  as  our  notions  of  power,  cause, 
effect,  are  involved  in  our  belief  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  future  to  the  past,  but  are  not 
notions  which  previously  existed,  and  pro- 
duced the  belief;  or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
ly, these  notions  are  not  involved  in  the 
feeling,  which  is  simple,  but  are  rather  re- 
ferences made  of  this  one  simple  feeling  to 
different  objects. 

When  I  say,  however,  that  it  is  vain  to 
niquire  why  we  feel  the  obbgation  to  per- 
form certain  actions,  I  must  be  understood 
as  speaking  only  of  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  mind  itself.  Bevond  it  we  may  still 
inquire,  and  discover  what  we  wish  to  find, 
not  in  our  own  nature,  but  in  the  nature  of 
tliat  Supreme  Benevolence  which  formed 
us.  We  do  not  see,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of 
the  mind  itself,  any  reason  that  the  present 
should  be  considered  by  us  as  representative 
of  the  future.  We  know,  however,  that  if  man 
had  not  been  so  formed  as  to  believe  the  fu- 
ture train  of  physical  events  to  resemble  the 
past,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
exist,  because  he  could  not  have  provided 
what  was  necessary  for  preserving^  nis  exis- 
tence, nor  avoided  the  dangers  which  would 
then,  as  now,  have  hung  over  him  at  every 
step ;  and  knowing  the  necessity  of  this  be- 
lief to  our  very  existence,  we  cannot  think  of 
him  who  formed  us,  to  exist  without  dis* 
covering,  in  his  provident  goodness,  the 
reason  of  the  belief  itself.  But  if  the  exis- 
tence of  man  would  have  been  brief  and  pre- 
carious, without  this  faith  in  the  similarity  of 
the  future,  it  would  not  have  been  so  wretch- 
ed as  if  his  mind  had  not  been  rendered 
susceptible  of  the  feelings  which  we  have 
now  been  considering,  the  feelings  of  appro- 
bation  and  disapprobation,  and  the  notions 


and  affections  that  orighiate  in  these.  1 
shall  not  attempt  to  picture  to  you  this 
wretchedness — the  wretchedness  of  a  world 
in  which  such  feelings  were  not  a  part  of 
the  mental  constitution — a  world  without 
virtue,  without  love  of  man  or  love  of  God ; 
in  which,  wherever  a  hiunan  being  met  a 
hoiaan  being,  he  met  him  as  a  robber  or  a 
murderer,  living  only  to  fear  and  to  destroy* 
and  dying,  to  leave  on  the  earth  a  carcasa 
still  less  loathsome  in  all  its  loathsomeness 
than  the  living  form  which  had  been  animat- 
ed but  with  guilt  Our  only  comfort  in 
considering  such  a  dreadful  society  is,  that 
it  could  not  long  subsist,  and  that  the  earth 
must  soon  have  been  freed  from  the  misery 
which  disgraced  it. 

We  know,  then,  in  this  sense,  why  our 
mind  has  been  so  constituted  as  to  have 
these  emotions ;  and  our  inquiry  leads  us,  as 
aU  other  inquiries  ultimately  lead  us,  to  the 
provident  goodness  of  him  by  whom  we  were 
made.  God,  the  author  of  all  our  enjoy« 
ments,  has  willed  us  to  be  moral  beines,  for 
he  could  not  will  us  to  be  happy,  in  the  no- 
blest sense  of  that  term,  without  rendering 
us  capable  of  practising  and  admiring  virtue. 


LECTURE  LXXIV. 

AN  ACTION,  IN  UO&ALS,  IS  NOTHINO  BUT  TUS 
A6BNT    ACTING. — APPARENT   EXCEFTIONB 

TO  THIS  DOCTRINE SOPHISTRY  OP  THOSE 

WHO  CONTEND  THAT  MORAL  DimNGTIONS 
ARE  AOOIDBNTAL. — ^MISTAKES  OP  SOUNDER 
MORALIffTS  THAT  HAVE  GIVEN  SOME  COUN- 
TENANCE TO  THIS  SOPHISTRY. — ^VIRTUB 
AND  VICE  MERE  ABSTRACTIONS. — ^THE  MIND 
SOMETIMES  IS  INCAPABLE  OP  PEBCEIVINO 
MORAL  DISTINCTIONS,  AS,  I.  WHEN   UNDER 

THE  INPLUENCE  OP  EXTREME  PASSION 

2.  THE  COMPLEXTTY  OP  ACTIONS  MAY  MIS- 
LEAD US  IN  OUR  ESTIMATE  OP  GOOD  AND 

EVIL. 3.  ASSOaATION  MAY  ALSO  MISLEAD 

US. 

The  object  of  my  kst  Lecture,  Gentlemen, 
was  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  source  of  our  notions  of  moral  excel- 
lence and  moral  delinquency,  the  primary 
moral  notions  to  which,  as  the  directors 
of  conduct,  every  ethical  inquiry  must  relate. 
In  this  elucidation  of  a  subject,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  subjects  which  can  come 
under  our  review,  since  it  comprehends  all 
that  is  admired  and  loved  by  us  in  man, 
and  all  that  is  loved  by  us  and  ador- 
ed in  God,  I  endeavoured  to  free  the  in- 
quiry, as  much  as  possible,  from  every  thing 
which  might  encumber  it,  particularly  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  real  meaning  of  some  dis- 
tinctions, whidi,  as  commonly  misunderatood, 
have  led  to  much  superfluous  disputation 
on  the  theory  of  virtue,  and  partly  in  con- 
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■equence  of  the  inoonsistencieft  and  oonfii- 
sion  which  they  seem  to  mvolve,  have 
had  the  still  more  unfortunate  effect  of 
leading  some  minds  to  disbelief  or  doubt  of 
the  essentia]  distinctions  of  morality  itself. 
The  most  important  of  these  misconcep- 
tions relate  to  our  notions  oi  yirtue,  obliga- 
tion, merit ;  for  the  origin  of  which,  writers 
on  Ethics  are  accustomed  to  haye  recourse 
to  different  feelings,  and  different  sources  of 
feeling,  hut  whidb,  I  endeavoured  to  show 
fou,  have  all  their  origin  in  one  emotion,  or 
vivid  sentiment  of  the  mind,  that  vivid  sen- 
timent which  is  the  immediate  result  of  the 
contemplation  of  certain  actions,  and  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  moral  approba^ 
tion.  An  action,  though  we  often  speak  of 
it  abstractly,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  thing 
which  exists  independently  of  the  agent.  It 
18  some  agent,  therefore,  real  or  supposed, 
whom  we  contemplate  when  this  sentiment 
of  approbation  in  any  case  arises ;  an  agent 
placed,  or  imagined  to  be  placed,  in  certain 
orcumstances,  having  certain  views,  willing 
and  producing  certain  effects  of  benefit  or 
injury  What  the  agent  is,  as  an  object  of 
our  approbation  or  disapprobation,  that  his 
action  is ;  for  his  action  is  himself  acting. 
We  say,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  that  an  action 
is  wrong,  without  any  loss  of  lortue  on  the 
purt  of  the  agent  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  he  may  have  been  placed ;  that  it 
is  absolutely  wrong,  relatively  right ;  but  in 
this  case  the  action  of  which  we  speak  as 
right  and  wrong  in  different  circumstances, 
is  truly,  as  I  showed  you,  in  these  different 
circumstances,  a  different  action ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  consider  a  different  agent,  acting  with 
different  views ;  in  which  case  it  is  as  absurd 
to  term  the  moral  action — ^that  which 
excites  our  approbation  or  disapprobation — 
the  same,  as  it  would  be  to  term  a  virtuous 
sovereign  and  his  tyrannical  successor  the 
same,  because  they  have  both  been  seated 
on  the  same  throne,  and  worn  the  same 
robes  and  diadem.  One  individual  putting 
another  mdividual  to  death,  excites  in  us 
abhorrence,  if  we  think  of  the  murderer  and 
the  murdered  as  friends,  or  even  as  indifferent 
strangers.  But  we  say,  that  the  same  action 
of  putting  to  death  implies  relatively  nothing 
immoral,  if  the  individual  slain  were  a  rob- 
ber entering  our  dwelling  at  midnight,  or  an 
enemy  invading  our  country,  it  surely 
however  requires  no  very  subtile  discernment 
to  perceive,  that  the  murderer  of  the  friend, 
and  the  destroyer  of  the  foe,  being  agents, 
acting  with  different  views,  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, their  actions,  which  are  only 
brief  expressions  of  themselves,  as  acting  in 
different  circumstances,  are  truly  different  j 
and,  being  different,  may  of  course  be  sup- 
posed to  excite  different  feelings  in  him  who 
considers  them,  without  any  anomaly  of 
moral  judgment.     The  same  action,  in  its 


only  true  sense  of  sameness, — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  same  frame  of  mind  in  circmnstances 
precisely  similar, — cannot  then  be  relatively 
right  and  absolutely  wrong,  as  if  the  moral 
distinction  were  loose  and  arbitrary:.      If  it 
be  relatively  right,  it  is  absolutely  right ;  and 
what  we  c^  the  absolute  action  that  is  wrong 
is  a  different  action ;  an  action  as  different; 
from  that  which  we  term  relatively  right,  as 
a  morass  is  different  from  a  green  meadow, 
which  are  both  plains ;  or  a  clear    rrvulet 
from  a  muddy  caiud,  which  are  both  stieams. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  morass,  though  re- 
latively ugly,  is,  with  all  its  relative  ugiiness, 
absolutely  beautiful,  because  it  would   be 
beautiful  in  other  drcumstances, — ^if  drainedl, 
and  covered  with  verdure,  and  blocMning 
with  the  wild-flowers  of  summer,  and  still 
gayer  with  the  happy  feces  of  little  gioapa;, 
that  may  perhaps  be  frolidng  in  delist, 
where  before  all  was  stillness  and  desolatioii. 
Such  a  meadow  is  indeed  beautiful ;  but  to 
our  senses,  that  judge  only  of  what  is  before 
them,  not  of  what  the  inunediate   object 
might  have  been,  or  might  still  be  in  oUier 
circumstances,  such  a  meadow  is  not  a  mo- 
rass ;  and  as  little,  or  rather  fer  less,  is  the 
slaughter  of  half  an  army  of  invaders,  in  one 
of  those  awful  fields  on  which  the  Hberty  or 
slavery  of  a  people  waits  on  the  triumph  of 
a  single  hour,  to  be  classed  in  the  same  list 
of  actions  with  the  murder  of  the  innocent 
and  the  helpless,  though  with  complete  simi- 
larity of  result  in  the  death  of  others.     If  the 
effect  alone  could  be  said  to  constitute  the 
moral  action ;  both  termmate  equally  in  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  and  both  imply 
the  intention  of  destroying. 

An  action,  then,  as  capable  of  being  con^ 
sidered  by  us,  is  not  a  thing  m  itself,  which 
may  have  various  relations  to  various  agents, 
but  is  only  another  name  for  some  agent  of 
whom  we  speak,  real  or  supposed ;  and 
whatever  emotion  an  action  excites,  is  there- 
fore necessarily  some  feeling  for  an  agent. 
The  virtue  of  an  action  is  the  virtue  of  the 
agent — ^his  merit,  his  conformity  to  duty  or 
moral  obligation.  There  is,  in  short,  an  ap- 
provableness,  which  is  felt  on  considerii^ 
certain  actions;  and  our  reference  of  this 
vivid  sentiment  to  the  action  that  excites  it, 
is  all  which  is  meant  by  any  of  those  terms. 
We  are  not  to  make  separate  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  tfiat  principle  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  discover  the  rectitude  of  an  action, 
and  then  into  tiie  nature  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  perform  it,  and  then  into  the  merit 
of  the  agent ;  but  we  have  one  feeling  excit* 
ed  in  us  by  the  agent  acting  in  a  certain 
manner;  which  is  virtue,  moral  obligation, 
merit,  according  as  the  same  action  is  consi* 
dered  in  point  of  time,  when  it  is  iiie  sub- 
ject, before  performance,  c^  deliberation  and 
choice,  of  actual  performance  when  chosen, 
or  of  memory  when  already  performed.     It 
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ts  all  which  we  mean  by  moral  obligation^ 
when  we  think  of  the  agent  as  feeling  previ- 
ously to  his  action,  that  if  he  were  not  to 
Eerform  the  action,  he  would  have  to  look  on 
imself  with  disgust,  and  with  the  certainty 
that  others  would  look  on  him  with  abhor- 
rence. It  is  all  which  we  mean  by  the  vir- 
tue of  the  agent,  when  we  consider  him  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  this  view.  It  is  me- 
rit when  we  consider  him  to  have  acted  in 
this  way  ;  the  term  which  we  use  varying, 
you  perceive,  in  all  these  cases,  as  the  action 
is  regarded  by  us  as  present^  past,  or  future, 
and  the  moral  sentiment  in  all  alike,  be- 
ing only  that  one  simple  vivid  feeling,  which 
rises  immediately  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
action. 

The  approvableness  of  an  action,  then,  to 
use  a  barbarous  but  expressive  word,  is  at 
once  all  these  qualities ;  and  the  approvable- 
ness is  merely  the  relation  which  certain  ac- 
tions bear  to  certain  feelings  that  arise  in  our 
mind  on  the  contemplation  of  these  actions  ; 
feelings  that  arise  to  oiu:  feeble  heart  with  in- 
stant warning  or  direction,  as  if  they  were 
the  voice  of  some  guardian  power  within  us, 
that  in  the  virtues  of  others  points  out  what 
is  worthy  of  our  imitation,  in  their   vices 
what  we  cannot  imitate  without  being  un- 
worthy of  the  glorious  endowments  of  which 
we  are  conscious ;  and  unworthy  too  of  the 
love  of  him  who,  though  known  to  us  by  his 
power,  is  known  to  us  stiU  more  as  the  High- 
est Goodness,  and  who,  in  all  the  infinite 
gifts  which  he  has  lavished  on  us,  has  confen*- 
ed  on  us  no  blessmg  so  inestimable  as  the  ca- 
pacity which  we  enjoy  of  knowing  and  loving 
what  is  good.     To  say  that  an  action  excites 
in  us  this  feeling,  and  to  say  that  it  appears 
to  us  right,  or  virtuous,  or  conformable  to 
duty,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing ; 
and  an  action  which  does  not  excite  in  us 
this  feeling,  cannot  appear  to  us  right,  vir- 
tuous, conformable  to  duty,  any  more  than 
an  object  can  be  counted  by  us  brilliant, 
which  miiformly  appears  to  us  obscure,  or 
obscure  which  appears  to  us  unifoimly  bril- 
liant.    To  this  ultimate  &ct,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  the  principle,  or  original 
tendency  of  the  mind,  by  which,  in  certain 
circumstances,  we  are  susceptible  of  moral 
emotions,  we  must  always  come  in  estimating 
virtue,  whatever  analysis  we  may  make  or  may 
think  that  we  have  made.  It  is  m  this  respect 
as  in  many  others,  like  the  kindred  emotion 
of  beauty.     Our  feeling  of  beauty  is  not  the 
mere  perception  of  forms  and  colours,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  uses  of  certain  combinations 
of  forms;  it  is  an  emotion  arising  from  these, 
indeed,  but  distinct  from  them.     Our  feel- 
ing of  moral  excellence,  in  like  manner,  is 
not  the  mere  perception  of  different  actions, 
or  the  discovery  of  the  physical  good  which 
these  may  produce;  it  is  an  emotion  of  a  very 
different  kind,  a  light  withm  oar  breast,  from 


which,  as  from  the  very  effiilgene«  of  the 
purest  of  all  truths. 

Is  human  fortune  gladden'd  ^xrith  the  rays 

Of  Virtue,  with  the  moral  colours  thrown 

On  every  walk  of  this  our  social  scene ; 

Adorning  for  the  eye  of  gods  and  men 

The  passions,  actions*  halntudes  of  life. 

And  rendering  earth,  like  heaven,  a  sacred  place. 

Where  love  and  praise  may  take  delight  to  dwell.* 

That  we  do  feel  this  approbation  of  certain 
actions,  and  disapprobation  of  certain  other 
actions,  no  one  denies.     But  the  feeling  is, 
by  many  sophistical  moralists,  ascribed  wholly 
to  circumstances  that  are  accidental,  without 
any  greater  original  tendency  of  the  mmd  to 
feel,  in  different  circumstances  of  human  ac- 
tion, one  or  othpr  of  these  emotions.   If  man 
could  be  bom  with  every  &culty  in  its  high- 
est excellence,  capable  of  distinguishmg  all  the 
i*emote  as  well  as  all  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  actions,  but  free  from  the  pre- 
judices of  education,  he  would,  they  suppose, 
look  with  equal  moral  love,  or  rather,  with 
uniform^md  equal  indifference  of  regard,  on 
him  who  has  plunged  a  dagger  in  the  breast 
of  his  benefactor,  and  on  him  who  has  risk- 
ed his  own  life  for  the  preservation  of  his 
enemy.     There  are  philosophers,  and  philo- 
sophers too  who  consider  themselves  pecu- 
liarly worthv  of  that  name,  from  the  nicety 
of  their  analysis  of  all  that  is  complex  in  ac- 
tion, who  can  look  on  the  millions  of  mil 
lions  of  mankind,  in  every  cUmate  and  age, 
mingling  together  in  a  society  that  subsists 
only  by  the  continued  belief  of  the  moral 
duties  of  all  to  all,  who  can  mark  everjrwhere 
sacrifices  made  by  the  generous,  to  tl\e  hap- 
piness of  those  whom  they  love,  and  every- 
where an  admiration  of  such  sacrifices, — ^not 
the  voices  of  the  timid  and  the  ignorant  only 
mingling  in  the  praise,  but  warriors,  states- 
men, poets,  philosophers,  bearing  with  die 
peasant  and  the  child,  their  united  tesri- 
raonies  to  the  great  truth,  that  man  is  virtuous 
in  promoting  die  happiness  of  man :  there  are 
minds  which  can  see  and  hear  all  this,  and 
which  can  turn  away,  to  seek  in  some  savage 
island,  a  few  indistinct  murmurs  that  may 
seem  to  be  discordant  with  the  whole  great 
harmony  of  mankind ! 

When  an  inquirer  of  this  class,  after  per- 
using every  narrative  of  every  nation  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  with  a  &idi  for  all  that  is 
monstrous  in  morality,  as  ready  as  his  disbe- 
lief of  prodigies  in  physics  less  marvelloift, 
which  Ae  same  vojragers  and  travellers  re* 
late,  has  collected  his  little  stock  of  facts,  or 
of  reports  which  are  to  him  as  &cts,  he  comes 
forward  in  the  confidence  of  overthrowing 
with  these  the  whole  system  of  public  mords, 
as  far  as  that  system  is  supposed  to  be  found- 
ed on  any  original  moral  difference  of  actions. 
He  findi^  indeed,  eveiywhere  else  parricide 
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looked  upon  with  abhorrence;  but  he  can 
prove  this  to  be  wholly  accidental,  because 
he  has  found,  on  some  dismal  coast,  some 
miserable  tribe  in  which  it  is  customary  to 
put  the  aged  to  death  when  very  infirm,  and 
in  which  the  son  is  the  person  who  takes 
upon  him  this  office.  For  almost  every 
virtue  which  the  world  acknowledges  as  in- 
dicated  to  us  by  the  very  constitution  of  oiu" 
social  nature,  he  has,  in  like  manner,  some 
little  fact  which  proves  the  world  to  be  in  an 
error.  Some  of  these  he  finds  even  in  the 
usages  of  civilized  life.  What  is  right  on  one 
side  of  a  moimtain  is  wrong  on  the  opposite 
side  of  it ;  and  a  river  is  sometimes  the 
boundary  of  a  virtue  as  much  as  of  an 
empire.  "  How,  then,  can  there  be  any 
fixed  principles  of  morality,**  he  says,  "when 
morality  itself  seems  to  be  incessantly  fluc- 
tuating?" 

Morality  is  incessantly  fluctuating ;  or  ra- 
ther, according  to  this  system,  there  is  no 
morality,  at  least  no  natural  tendency  to  the 
distinction  of  actions  as  moral  or  immoral, 
and  we  have  only  a  few  casual  prejudices 
which  we  have  chosen  to  call  virtues :  pre- 
judices which  a  slight  diflerence  of  circum- 
stance might  have  reversed,  making  the  lover 
of  mankind  odious  to  us,  and  giving  all  our 
regard  to  the  robber  and  the  murderer.  We 
prefer,  indeed,  at  present,  Aurelius  to  Cali- 
gula ;  but  a  single  jarejudice  more  or  less,  or 
at  least  a  few  prejudices  additional,  might 
have  made  Caligula  the  object  of  universal 
love,  to  which  his  character  is  in  itself  as  weU 
entitled  as  the  character  of  that  philosophic 
emperor,  who  was  as  much  an  honour  to  phi- 
losophy as  to  the  imperial  purple.  And  in 
what  world  is  this  said?  In  a  world  in 
which  Caligula  has  never  had  a  single  admir- 
er, in  "all  the  multitudes  to  whom  his  history 
has  become  known :  a  world  in  which,  if  we 
were  to  consider  the  innumerable  actions  that 
are  performed  in  it  at  any  one  instant,  we 
should  be  wearied  with  counting  those  which 
furnish  evidence  of  the  truth  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, by  the  complacency  of  virtue  or  the 
remorse  of  vice,  and  the  general  admiration, 
or  disgust  and  abhorrence  with  which  the 
virtue,  when  known  to  others,  is  loved,  and 
the  vice  detested,  long  before  we  should  be 
able  to  discover  a  single  action  that,  in  the 
^ntrariety  of  general  sentiment  with  respect 
to  it,  might  furnish  even  one  feeble  excep- 
tion. 

Some  apparent  exceptions,  however,  it 
must  still  be  allowed,  the  moral  scene  does 
tnily  exhibit.  But  are  they,  indeed,  proofs 
of  the  absolute  original  indifference  of  all  ac- 
tions to  our  regard  ?  Or  do  they  not  merely 
seem  to  be  exceptions,  because  we  have  not 
made  distinctions  and  limitations  which  it 
•was  necessary  to  make  ? 

It  often  happens  that,  by  contendmg  for 
too  much  in  a  controversy,  we  fail  to  estab- 


lish truths  that  appear  doubtful,  Oi  ly  because  | 
they  are  mingled  with  doubtful  or  false  pro-  ' 
positions,  for  which  we  contend  as  strenuous- 
ly as  for  the  true.  This,  I  think,  has  taken 
place,  in  some  degree  in  the  great  contro- 
versy as  to  morals.  In  our  zeal  for  the  ab- 
solute immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  we 
have  made  the  argument  for  original  tenden- 
cies to  moral  feeling  appear  less  strong  by 
extending  it  too  far;  and  facts,  therefore, 
have  seemed  to  be  exceptions  which  could 
not  have  seemed  to  be  so,  if  we  had  been  a 
little  more  moderate  in  our  universal  affirma- 
tion. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  the  species  of 
accordance  is  for  which  we  may  safely  con- 
tend. 

That  virtue  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  only 
a  general  name  for  certain  actions,  which 
agree  in  exciting,  when  contemplated,  a  cer- 
tain emotion  of  the  mind,  I  trust  I  have  al- 
ready sufficiently  shown.    There  is  no  virtue, 
no  voice,  but  there  are  virtuous  agents,  vi- 
cious agents ;  that  is  to  say,  persons  whose 
actions  we  cannot  contemplate  without  a  cer- 
tain instant  emotion ;  and  what  we  term  the 
law  of  natiu'e,  in  its  relation  to  certain  ac- 
tions, is  nothing  more  than  the  general  agree- 
ment of  this  sentiment  in  relation  to  those 
actions.     In  thinking  of  virtue,  therefore,   it 
is  evident  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  any 
thing  self-existing,  like  the  universal  essences 
of  the  schools,  and  eternal  like  the  Platonic 
ideas ;  but  a  felt  relation,  and  nothing  more. 
We  are  to  consider  only  agents,  and  the 
emotions  which  these  agents  excite ;  and  all 
which  we  mean. by  the  moral  differences  of 
actions,  is  their  tendency  to  excite  one  emo- 
tion rather  than  another. 

Virtue,  then,  being  a  term  expressive  only 
of  the  relation  of  certain  actions,  as  contem- 
plated,  to  certain  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
thof  e  who  contemplate  them,  cannot,  it  is 
evident,  have  any  universality  beyond  that  of 
the  minds  in  which  these  emotions  arise. 
We  speak  always,  therefore,  relatively  to  the 
constitution  of  our  minds,  not  to  what  we 
might  have  been  constituted  to  admire  if  we 
had  been  created  by  a  different  Being,  but 
to  what  we  are  constituted  to  admire,  and 
what,  in  our  present  circumstances,  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  with  instant  love  or  ab- 
horrence, it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be- 
lieve to  be,  in  like  manner,  the  objects  of  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation  to  him  who  has 
endowed  us  with  feelings  so  admirably  ac- 
cordant with  all  those  other  gracious  pur- 
poses  which  we  discover  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

Virtue,  however,  is  still,  in  strictness  of 
philosophic  precision,  a  term  expressive  only 
of  the  relation  of  certain  emotions  of  our 
mind  to  certain  actions  that  are  contemplat- 
ed by  us :  its  universality  is  coextensive  with 
the  minds  in  which  the  emotions  arise,  and 
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tills  is  all  which  we  can  mean  by  the  essen- ; 
tial  distinctions  of  morality,  even  though  all 
ma^nkind  were  supposed  by  us,  at  every  mo- 1 
ment,  to  feel  precisely  the  same  emotions  on 
contemplating  the  same  actions.  I 

Sut  it  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  all 
mankind  do  not  feel  at  every  moment  pre- 1 
cisely  the  same  emotions  on  contemplating 
actions  that  are  precisely  the  same ;  and  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  some  limi- 
tations even  of  this  relative  universality. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
tHere   are  moments  in  which  the  mind  is 
'wholly  incapable  of  perceiving  moral  differ- 
ences ;  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  emotions 
that   constitute  the  feeling  of  these  moral 
differences  do  not  arise.      Such  are  all  the ! 
moments  of  very  violent  passion.     When 
the  impetuosity  of  the  passion  is  abated,  in- 
deed, we  perceive  that  we  have  done  what 
we  now  look  upon  with  horror,  but  when 
our  passion  was  most  violent,  we  were  truly 
blinded  by  it,  or  at  least  saw  only  what  it 
permitted  us  to  see.     The  moral  emotion 
has  not  arisen,  because  the  whole  soul  was 
occupied  with  a  different  species  of  feeling. 
The  moral  distinctions,  however,  or  general 
tendencies  of  actions  to  excite  this  emotion, 
are  not  on  this  account  less  certain ;  or  we 
must  say,  that  the  truths  of  arithmetic,  and 
all  other  truths,  are  uncertain,  since  the  mind, 
in  a  state  of  passion,  would  be  equally  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  these.     He  who  has 
lived  for  years  in  the  hope  of  revenge,  and 
who  has  at  length  laid  his  foe  at  lus  feet, 
may,  indeed,  while  he  pulls  out  his  dagger 
from  the  heart  that  is  quivering  beneath  it, 
be  incapable  of  feeling  the  crime  which  he 
has  committed ;  but  would  he  at  that  mo- 
ment be  abler  to  tell  the  square  of  four,  or 
the  cube  of  two  ?    All  in  his  mind,  at  that 
moment,  is  one  wild  state  of  agitation,  which 
allows  nothing  to  be  felt  but  tibe  agitation  it- 
self. 

"  While  the  human  heart  is  thus  agitat- 
ed,*' it  has  been  said,  **  by  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  a  thousand  passions,  that  sometimes  unite 
and  sometimes  oppose  each  other,  to  engrave 
laws  on  it,  is  to  engrave  them  not  on  sand, 
but  on  a  wave  that  is  never  at  rest  What 
eyes  are  piercing  enough  to  read  the  sacred 
characters?" 

**  Vain  declamation  !'*  answers  the  writer 
from  whom  I  quote.  "  K  we  do  not  read 
the  characters,  it  is  not  because  our  sight  is 
too  weak  to  discern  them,  it  is  because  we 
do  not  fix  our  eyes  on  them ;  or  if  they  be 
indistinguishable,  it  is  only  for  a  moment" 

"  The  heart  of  man,**  he  continues,  "  may 
be  considered,  allegorically,  as  an  island  al- 
most level  with  the  water  which  bathes  it 
On  the  pure  white  marble  of  the  island  are 
engraved  the  holy  precepts  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Near  these  characters  is  one  who 
bends  his  eyes  respectfully  on  the  inscrip- 


tion, and  reads  it  aloud.  Ho  isthe  lover  of  Vir* 
tue,  the  Genius  of  the  island.  The  water 
around  is  in  continual  agitatiom  The  slight- 
est zephyr  raises  it  into  billows.  It  then  co- 
vers the  inscription.  We  no  longer  see  the  cha- 
racters. We  no  longer  hear  the  Genius  read. 
But  the  calm  soon  rises  firom  the  bosom  of  the 
storm.  The  island  reappears  white  as  before, 
and  the  Genius  resumes  his  employment** 

That  passion  has  a  momentary  mfluence 
in  blinding  us  to  moral  distmctions,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  an  influence  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  certain  emotions,  that,  but  for  the 
stronger  feeling  of  the  passion  itself,  would 
arise,  may  then  be  admitted ;  but  the  influ- 
ence is  momentary,  or  little  more  than  mo- 
mentary, and  extends,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
to  those  truths  which  are  commonly  consi-  ' 
dered  as  best  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
universal.  The  moral  truths,  it  must  be 
allowed — ^if  I  may  apply  the  name  of  truths 
.  to  the  felt  moral  differences  of  actions — are, 
to  the  impassioned  mind,  as  little  universal 
as  the  truths  of  geometry. 

Another  still  more  important  limitation  of 
the  universality  for  which  we  contend,  rektes 
to  actions  which  are  so  complex  as  to  have 
various  opposite  results  of  good  and  evil,  or 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  conse- 
quences. An  action,  when  it  is  the  object 
of  our  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation, 
is,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  agent  himself 
acting  with  certain  views.  These  views, 
that  is  to  say  the  intention  of  the  agent,  are 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  account,  or,  ra- 
ther,  are  the  great  moral  circumstances  to  be 
considered ;  and  the  intention  is  not  visible 
to  us  like  the  external  changes  produced  by 
it,  but  is,  in  many  cases,  to  be  inferred  finom 
the  apparent  residts.  When  these  results, 
therefore,  are  too  obscure  or  too  complicated 
to  furnish  dear  and  immediate  evidence  of 
the  intention,  we  may  pause  in  estimating 
actions  which  we  should  not  &il  to  have 
approved  instantly,  or  disapproved  instantly, 
if  we  had  known  the  intention  of  the  agent, 
or  could  have  inferred  it  more  easily  firom 
a  simpler  result ;  or  by  fixing  our  attention 
chiefly  on  one  part  of  the  complex  result, 
that  was  perhaps  not  the  part  which  the 
agent  had  in  view,  we  may  condemn  what 
was  praiseworthy,  or  applaud  what  deserved 
our  condenmarion.  If  the  same  individual 
may  thus  have  different  moral  sentiments, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  com- 
plex resist  on  which  his  attention  may  have 
been  fixed,  it  is  surely  not  wonderful  that 
different  individuals,  in  regarding  the  same 
action,  should  sometimes  approve  in  like 
manner,  and  disapprove  variously,  not  be- 
cause the  principle  of  moral  emotion,  as  an 
original  tendency  of  the  mind,  is  absolutely 
capricious,  but  because  the  action  considered, 
though  apparently  the  same,  is  really  differ- 
ent as  an  object  of  conception  in  different 
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mindB,  aoooxdiiig  to  the  purts  of  the  mixed 
result  which  attnwst  the  chief  attention. 

Such  partial  views,  it  is  evident,  may  be- 
come the  views  of  a  whole  nation,  from  the 
pecoliar  circumstaoces  in  which  the  nation 
may  be  placed  as  to  other  nations,  or  from 
peculiarity  ofgeneral  inatitationa.  The  legal 
permission  of  thefr  in  Sparta,  for  example, 
may  seem  to  us,  with  our  pacific  habits,  and 
security  of  police,  an.  exception  to  that  mo- 
ral prindple  of  disi^probation  for  which  I 
contend.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
theft,  as  mere  theft,— or,  in  other  words,  as 
a  mere  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
evil  by  one  individual  to  another  individual, — 
if  it  never  had  been  considered  in  relation  to 
any  political  object,  wrould  in  Sparta  also 
have  excited  disapprobation  as  witn  us.  As 
a  mode  of  inuring  to  habits  of  vigilance  a 
warlike  people,  however,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered in  a  very  different  light ;  the  evil  of 
the  loss  of  property,  though  ia  itself  an  evil 
to  the  individual,  even  in  a  country  in  whidi 
differences  of  property  were  so  slipit,  being 
nothing  in  this  estimate  when  compared  with 
the  more  important  national  accession  of  mi* 
litary  virtue ;  and,  indeed,  the  reason  of  the 
permission  seems  to  be  sufficiently  marfced^ 
m  the  limitation  of  the  impunity  to  cases  in 
which  the  agnessor  escaped  detection  al 
the  time,  liie  law  of  nature,  the  law 
written  in  the  heart  of  man,  then  came  i^pain 
into  all  its  authority ;  or  rather,  the  law  of 
nature  had  not  ceased  to  have  authority, 
even  in  those  permissions  which  seemed  to 
be  directly  opposed  to  it;  the  great  object, 
even  of  those  anomalous  permissions,  being 
the  happiness  of  the  state*  the  pursuit^  of 
which  nature  p<nnts  out  to  our  approbation 
in  the  same  manner,  though  not  with  such 
vivid  feelings,  as  she  points  out  to  us  for 
approbation  the  endeavour  to  render  more 
luqipy  the  mdividuals  around  us.  It  would 
be  a  very  interesting  inquiry  to  consider,  in 
this  war,  all  those  instances  whiclrhave  been 
-  adduced  as  exceptions  to  natural  law,  and  to 
detect  the  drcumstanees  of  real  or  suppoeed 
good  acoompanjing  the  evil  permitted,  for 
wfaidi  the  evil  itself  ni^t  in  many  cas 
seem  to  have  been  pennitted;  or  which,  at 
least,  lessened  so  much  the  result  of  evil,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  oonsidered  it  in  the 
particnlar  eirenmatanees  of  the  age  and 
country,  that  a  very  slight  temptation  mkfat 
oyaeome  the  disqiprobation  of  it,  as  we  mid 
at  present  in  our  dviliied  society,  many  evils 
tolerated,  not  because  they  are  not  oonsider- 
ed to  be  evil,  but  because  the  evil  seems  so 
sli^tasnot  to  imply  any  gross  disregard 
of  morslity.  This  minute  analysis  of  the 
instances  alleged,  however,  though  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  discover  in  evenr  case 
some  form  of  good,  which,  in  the  mixed  result 
of  good  and  evil,  was  present  to  the  approv- 
er^  mind,  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to 


extend;  but  there  is  one  genend  Temark 
which  may  in  some  measore  snpply  the 
place  of  more  minute  discOTnion,  amoe  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  convert  these  Tery  in. 
stances  into  proob  of  that  general  aecur- 
dance  of  moral  sentiment,  in  disproof  of 
which  they  are  adduced. 

When  these  supposed  exoeptioais  are  tole- 
rated, why  is  it  that  they  are  tolerated  ?  U 
it  on  account  of  the  benefit  or  of  the  injnty 
that  coexist  in  one  complex  mixture  ?  is  u 
said,  for  example,  by  the  andent  defenders 
of  suicide,  that  it  is  to  be  commended  be- 
cause it  deprives  mankind  of  the  further  aid 
of  one  who  might  still  be  useful  to  society, 
or  because  it  will  give  soirow  to  every  rpb- 
tion  and  friend,  or  because  it  is  a  desero<Ki 
of  the  chaige  which  Heaven  has  ass^pied  to 
us  ?    It  is  for  reasons  very  dififerent  that  it  k 
said  by  them  to  be  allowable ;  because  the 
circumstances,  they  say,  are  Both,  as  seem  of 
themselves  to  point  out  that  the  Divine  Be- 
ing has  no  longer  occasion  for  our  service  <m 
earth,  and  beoiuse  our  longer  life  woald  be 
only  still  greater  grief  or  disgrace  to  our 
firiends,  and  a  burden  rather  than  an  aid  to 
society.     When  the  usages  of  a  country  id- 
low  the  exposure  of  in&nts,  is  it  not  stiU  fat 
some  reason  of  advantage  to  die  oommonity, 
fiJsely  supposed  to  require  it,  that  the  per- 
mission is  given  ?    Or  is  it  for  the  mere  plea- 
sore  of  depriving  the  individual  mfiuit  of  life, 
and  of  adding  a  few  more  sujSerings  to  the 
general  snffieriqgs  of  humanity?     Where  b 
the  hmd  that  says,  Let  misery  be  produced 
or  increased,  because  it  is  misery?     Let  the 
production  of  happiness  to  an  individral  be 
avoided,  because  it  is  hiq>pinesB?     Then, 
indeed,  might  the  distinctions  of  morality  in 
the  emotions  which  attend  the  prodnction  oT 
good  and  evil,  be  allowed  to  be  wholly  ac- 
ddentaL      But  if  nature  has  eveiywhere 
made  the  production  of  good  deairaUe  for  it- 
self, and  the  production  of  evil  desirable^ 
when  it  is  desired  and  approved,  only  be- 
cause it  is  acoomnanied,  or  suppoeed  to  be 
accompanied,  with  good,  the  veiy  desve  of 
the  eooqpoand  of  good  aid  evil,  on  this  acv 
count,  is  itself  a  proof,  not  of  love  of  evil, 
but  of  love  of  Kood.     It  is  pleasing  thus  to 
find  nature  in  the  wildest  excesses  of  savs^ 
ignorance,  and  m  those  abuses  to  whidi  the 
imperfect  knowledge  even  of  civilised  na. 
tions  sometimes  gives  rise,  still  vindicating^ 
as  it  were,  her  own  excellencer-4n  the  midit 
of  vice  and  misery  asserting  still  those  sa- 
cred principles  which  are  the  virtue  and  the 
happmess  of  nations, — principles  of  which 
that  very  misery  and  vice  attest  the  power, 
whether  in  the  errorB  of  multitudes  who 
have  sought  evil  for  some  supposed  good,  or 
in  the  guilt  of  individuals,  who,  in  ^aodon- 
ing  virtue,  still  ofler  to  it  an  allegiance  whidi 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  withhold  in  tht 
homage  of  their  remorM. 
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it  never  must  be  foiig;otten,  in  estimating 
:he  moral  impression  wmch  actions  produce, 
ihat  an  action  is  nothing  in  itself;  that  all 
n'hich  we  truly  consider  in  it  is  die  agent 
placed  in  cerUun  circumstances,  feeling  cer- 
tain desires,  willing  certain  changes  ;  and 
that  our  approbation  and  disapprol^on  may 
therefore  vary,  without  any  fickleness  on  our 
part,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  different 
riews  which  we  form  of  the  intention  of  the 
agent.  In  every  complicated  case,  therefore, 
it  is  so  far  from  wonderful  that  different  in- 
dividuals should  judge  differently,  that  it 
would  indeed  be  truly  wonderful  if  they 
should  judge  alike,  since  it  would  imply  a 
far  nicer  measurement  than  any  of  which  we 
are  capable,  of  the  mixed  good  and  evil  of 
the  complex  results  of  human  action,  and  a 
power  of  discerning  what  is  secretly  passing 
in  the  heart,  which  man  does  not  possess, 
and  which  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  suppose 
man,  in  any  circumstances,  capable  ot  pos- 
sessing. 

In    complicated  cases,  then,  we   may  ap 
prove  differently,  because  we  are  in  truth  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  all  the  moral  ele- 
ments of  the  action,  and  may  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  some  of  these,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.     Our  taste,  in  like  manner,  distin- 
guishes  what  is  sweet  and  what  is  bitter,! 
when  these  are  simply  presented  to  us ;  and 
there  are  substances  which  are  no  sooner  put 
in  the  little  mouth  of  the  infimt  than  he  seems 
to  feel  from  them  pleasure  or  pain.    He  dis- 
tinguishes the  sweet  from  the  bitter,  as  he 
distinguishes  them  in  after-life.      Who  is 
there  who  denies  that  there  is,  in  the  origi- 
nal  sensibility  of  the  infant,  a  tendency  to 
certain  preferences  of  this  kind ;  that  diere 
are  substances  which  are  naturally  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  substances  which  are  naturally 
disagreeable,  and  that  it  requires  no  process 
of  education,  no  labour  of  years,  no  addition 
of  prejudice  afrer  prejudice,  to  make  sugar 
an  object  of  desire  to  the  diild,  and  worm- 
wood of  disgust?  Yet  in  the  luxury  of  other 
years,  there  are  culinary  preparations  which 
the  taste  of  some  approves,  while  the  taste 
of  others  rejects  them ;  and  in  all  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  prevailing  ele- 
ment, whether  acid,  austere,  sweet,  bitter, 
aromatic.     K  the  morals  of  nations  di£Eefed 
half  as  much  as  the  cookery  of  different  na- 
tions, we  might  allow  some  cause  for  disbe- 
lief of  all  the  natural  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong.     But  what  sceptic  is  there  who  con- 
tends,  from  the  approbation  which  one  na- 
tion gives  to  a  sauce  or  a  ragout,  which  al- 
most sickens  him,  that  the  sweet  does  not 
naturally  dififer  from  the  bitter,  as  more  agree- 
able, the  aromatic  from  the  insipid ;  and  that, 
to  ^e  in&nt^  sugar,  wormwood,  spice,  are,  as 
sources  of  pleasure,  essentially  the  same  ? 

We  approve  of  what  we  know,  or  suppose 
oursehrvfi'  6>  know,  and  we  approve  accord- 


ing as  we  know  or  suppose,  not  according  to 
circumstances  which  truly  exist,  but  winch 
exist  unobserved  by  us  and  unsuspeeted.  It 
is  not  contended  tmit  we  come  into  the  world 
with  a  knowledge  of  certain  actions,  which 
we  are  afterwards  to  approve  or  disapprove, 
for  we  enter  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every 
thing  which  is  to  happen  in  it ;  but  that  we 
come  into  existence  with  certain  susceptibi- 
lities of  emotion,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us,  in  after-life,  but 
for  the  influence  of  counteracting  circum- 
stances, momentary  or  permanent,  not  to  be 
pleased  with  the  contemplation  of  certain  ac- 
tions, as  soon  as  they  have  become  frilly 
known  to  us,  and  not  to  have  feelings  of  dis- 
gust on  the  contemplation  of  certain  other 
actions.  I  am  astonished,  therefore,  that 
Paley,  in  stating  the  objection,  <<  that,  if  we 
be  prompted  by  nature  to  the  approbation  of 
particular  actions,  we  must  have  received  also 
from  nature  a  distinct  conception  of  the  ac-  - 
tion  we  are  thus  prompted  to  approve,  which 
we  certainly  have  not  received,"  should  have 
stated  this  as  an  objection,  to  which  <*  it  is 
difficult  to  find  an  answer,**  since  there  is  no 
objection  to  which  the  answer  is  more  ob- 
vious. There  is  not  a  feeling  of  the  mind, 
however  universal,  to  the  existence  of  which 
preciselv  the  same  objection  might  not  be 
opposed.  ^  There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  for 
example,  in  which  the  proportions  of  number 
and  quantity  are  not  felt  to  be  the  same. 
Four  are  to  twenty  as  twenty  to  a  hundred, 
wherever  those  numbers  are  distinctly  coa*. 
ceived ;  but  though  we  come  into  the  world 
capable  of  feeling  the  truth  of  this  propor- 
tion, when  the  numbers  themselves  shall 
have  been  previously  conceived  by  us,  no 
one  surely  contends  that  it  is  necessary,  for 
this  capacity,  that  we  should  come  into  the 
world  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
particular  numbers.  The  mind  is,  by  its  ori* 
ginal  constitution,  capable  of  feeling  all  the 
sensations  of  colour,  when  different  varieties 
of  light  are  presented  to  the  eye ;  and  it  has 
this  original  constitution,  without  having  the 
actual  sensations  which  are  to  arise  only  in 
certain  circumstances  that  are  necessary  for 
producing  them,  and  which  may  never,  there- 
fore, be  states  of  the  mind,  if  the  external 
organ  of  vision  be  imperfect.  Even  the 
boldest  denier  of  every  original  distinction  of 
vice  and  virtue  must  still  allow,  that  we  do 
at  present  look  with  approbation  on  certain 
actions,  with  disapprobation  on  other  ac- 
tions; and  that,  having  these  feelings,  we 
must  by  our  original  constitution,  have  been 
capable  of  the  feelmgs ;  so  that,  if  the  mere 
capacity  were  to  imply  the  existing  notions 
of  the  actions  that  are  to  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved, he  would  be  obligeid,  if  this  ob- 
jection had  any  weight,  to  allow  that,  on  his 
own  principles,  we  must  equallv  have  innate 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  we  have 
2  I 
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njOt^  ot  that  we  feel  certain  emotions  wfaidi 
we  yet  had  no  capacity  of  feeling.  But 
on  an  objection  which  appears  to  me  so 
very  obviously  futile,  it  is  idle  to  dwell  so 
bng. 

We  have  made,  then,  two  limitations  of 
that  universality  and  absolute  uniformity  of 
moral  sentiment  for  which  some  ethical 
writers  have  too  strongly  contended ;  in  the 
first  place,  when  the  mind  is,  as  it  were, 
completely  occupied,  or  hurried  away  by  the 
violence  of  extreme  passion ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  when  the  action  which  we  con- 
sider is  not  the  simple  intentional  produc- 
tion of  good  as  good,  or  of  evil  as  evil,  in 
certain  definite  circumstances,  but  when  the 
result  that  has  been  willed  is  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate, and  in  which  the  good  may  occur 
to  some  minds  more  readily,  the  evil  to 
other  minds ;  or  in  different  stages  of  so- 
ciety, or  different  circumstances  of  external 
or  internal  situation,  the  good  may  be  more 
or  less  important,  and  the  evil  more  or  less 
important,  so  as  to  have  a  higher  relative 
interest  than  it  otherwise  would  have  pos- 
sessed. 

To  these  two  limitations  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a  third,  that  operates  very  powerfully 
and  widely  on  our  moral  estimates, — ^the  in- 
fluence of  the  principle  of  association.  We 
are  not  to  suppose,  that  because  man  is  form- 
ad  with  the  capacity  of  certun  moral  emo- 
tions, he  is  therefore  to  be  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  every  other  principle  of  his 
constitution.  The  influence  of  association, 
indeed,  does  not  destroy  his  moral  capacity, 
but  it  givies  it  new  objects,  or  at  least  varies 
the  object  in  which  it  is  to  exercise  itself, 
by  suggesting  with  peculiar  vividness  cer- 
tain accessory  circumstances,  which  may 
variouslv  modify  the  general  sentiment  that 
results  from  the  contemplation  of  particular 
actions. 

One  ver|r  extensive  form  of  the  influence 
of  association  on  our  moral  sentiments,  is 
that  which  consists  in  the  application  to  par- 
ticular cases  of  feelings  that  belong  to  a  ckiss. 
In  nature  there  are  no  classes.  There  are 
only  particular  actions,  more  or  less  benefi- 
cial or  injurious.  But  we  cannot  consider 
these  particular  actions  long,  without  discov- 
ering in  them,  as  in  any  otiier  number  of  ob- 
jects that  may  be  considered  by  us  at  the 
same  time,  certain  relations  of  analogy  or  re- 
semblance of  some  sort,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  class  them  together,  and  form  for 
the  whole  class  one  comprehensive  name. 
Such  are  the  generic  words  justice,  injustice, 
malevolence^  benevolence.  To  these  gene- 
ric words,  which,  if  distinguished  from  the 
number  of  separate  actions  denoted  by  them, 
are  mere  woinds,  invented  by  ourselves,  we 
gradually,  from  the  influence  of  association 
in  the  feelings  that  have  attended  the  parti- 


cular cases  to  which  the  same  name  lias  bees 
applied,  attach  one  mixed  notion,  a  sort  of 
compound,  or  modified  whole,  of  the  various 
feelings  which  the  actions  separately  would 
have  excited,  more  'rivid,  therefore,  than 
what  would  have  arisen  on  the  contempIatioD 
of  some  of  these  actions,  less  vivid  than  what 
others  might  have  excited.  It  is  enough 
that  an  action  is  one  of  a  class  which  we  term 
unjust;  we  feel  instantly  not  the  mere  emo 
tion  which  the  action  of  itself  would  origin. 
aUy  have  excited,  but  we  feel  also  that  emo- 
tion which  has  been  assodated  with  the  class 
of  actions  to  which  the  particular  action  be- 
longs ;  and  though  the  action  may  be  of  a 
kind  which,  if  we  had  formed  no  general  ar- 
rangement, would  have  excited  but  slight 
emotion,  as  implying  no  very  great  injmy 
produced  or  intended,  it  thus  excites  a  fat 
more  vivid  feeling,  by  borrowing,  as  it  were, 
fix>m  other  analogous  and  more  atrodoos 
actions,  that  are  comprehended  under  the 
same  general  term,  the  feeling  which  they 
would  originally  have  excited.  It  is  quite 
evident,  for  example,  that  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try, in  which  property  is  laigely  possessed, 
and  complicated  in  its  tenure,  and  as  in  the 
various  modes  in  which  it  may  be  transferr- 
ed, the  infringement  of  property  must  be 
an  object  of  peculiar  importance,  and  what 
is  commonly  termed  justice,  in  regard  to 
it,  be  a  virtue  of  essential  value,  and 
injustice  a  crime  against  which  it  is  ne^ 
cessary  to  prepare  many  checks,  and  which 
is  thence  regarded  as  of  no  slight  delinquent 
cy.  The  offence  of  the  transgressor  is  esti- 
mated, in  such  a  case,  not  by  the  little  evil 
which,  in  any  particular  case,  he  may  inten- 
tionally have  occasioned  to  another  individu- 
al, but  in  a  great  degree  also  by  the  amount 
of  evil  which  would  arise  in  a  system  of  so- 
cie^  constituted  as  that  of  the  great  nations 
of  Kurope  is  constituted,  if  all  men  were  to 
be  equally  regardless  of  the  right  of  property 
in  others.  When  we  read,  therefore,  oi  the 
tendency  to  theft,  in  many  barbarous  island- 
ers of  whom  navigators  tell  us,  and  of  the 
very  little  shame  which  they  seemed  to  feel 
on  detection  of  their  petty  larcenies,  we  car- 
ry along  with  us  our  own  classes  of  actions* 
and  the  emotions  to  which  our  own  general 
rules,  resulting  firom  our  own  complicated 
social  state,  have  given  rise.  We  forget, 
that  to  those  who  consider  an  action  simply 
as  it  is,  the  guilt  of  an  action  is  an  object 
that  is  measured  by  the  mere  amount  of  evil 
intentionally  produced  in  the  particular  case ; 
and  that  the  theft  which  they  contemplate 
is  not,  therefore,  in  its  moral  aspect,  the 
same  offence  that  is  contemplated  by  us.  I 
need  not  trace  out,  in  other  cases,  the  influ- 
ence of  general  rules,  which  you  must  be 
able  to  trace  with  sufficient  predsion  for 
yourselves. 

Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  modes  m  which 
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associ^tioii  opetates.  Biit  it  is  not  in  gene-' 
ral  rules  alone  that  the  influence  of  the  asso- 
ciating  principle  is  to  be  traced.  It  extends 
in  some  degree  to  all  our  moral  feelings. 
There  is  no  education,  indeed,  whidi  can 
make  the  pure  benevolence  of  others  hateful 
to  us,  unless  hj  that  very  feeling  of  our 
own  inferiority  which  implies  in  envy  itself 
our  reverence,  and  consequently  our  moral 
approbation  of  what  we  hate ;  no  education 
which  can  make  pure  deliberate  malice  in 
others  an  object  of  our  esteem.  But  if  there 
be  any  circumstances  accompanying  the  be- 
nevolence and  malice,  which  tend  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  one  and  the  elevation  of  the 
other,  the  influence  of  association  may  be  ex- 
cited  powerfully,  in  this  way,  by  fixing  our  at- 
tention more  vividly  on  these  slight  accom- 
panying circumstances.  The  fearlessness 
which  often  attends  vice,  may  be  raised  into 
an  importance  beyond  its  merit,  in  savage 
ages,  in  which  fearlessness  is  more  important 
for  the  security  of  the  state,  and  in  which 
power  and  gloiy  seem  to  wait  on  it ;  the  yield- 
ing gentieness  of  benevolence  may,  in  sudi  cir- 
cumstances, appear  timidity,  or  at  least  a  de- 
gree of  softness  unworthy  of  tiie  perfect  man. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  vice  is  the  vice  of 
those  whom  we  love, — of  a  friend,  a  brotiier, 
a  parent. — ^the  influence  of  assodation  may 
lessen  and  overcome  our  moral  disapprobation, 
not  by  rendering  the  vice  in  itself  an  object  of 
our  esteem,  but  by  rendering  it  impossible 
for  us  to  feel  a  vivid  disappr^atioh  of  those 
whom  we  love,  and  minghng,  therefore,  some 
portion  of  this  very  regard  in  our  contempla- 
tion of  all  their  actions.  It  is  because  we 
have  the  virtue  of  loving  our  benefactor,  or 
friend,  or  parent,  that  we  seem  not  to  feel 
in  so  lively  a  manner  the  unworthiness  of 
that  vice  which  is  partiy  lost  to  our  notice, 
in  the  general  emotion  of  our  gratitude.  But 
when  we  strip  away  these  illusions,  or  when 
the  vice  is  pure  intentional  malice,  which  no 
circumstance  of  association  can  embellish,  it 
is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  look  upon  it 
with  esteem,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
turn  away  with  loathing  from  him  whose 
whole  existence  seems  to  be  devoted  to  the 
happiness  of  othera,  and  to  rejoice,  as  we 
look  upon  him,  that  we  are  not  what  he 


Ite  ipsi  in  vattxte  penetralia  mentis  et  intus 
InciaoB  apioea,  et  scripta  volumina  mentis 
Ingpicite,  et  aenitam  vobiscum  agnoscite  legem. 
Quw  vitiis  adeo  stolide  oblectatur  ap«rtls, 
Ut  quod  agit  veUt  ipse  pati  ?  Mendacia  fidlax, 
Funa  rapax,  furiosum  atrox,  homicida  cruentum 
Damnat,  et  in  moeehum  gladios  distringit  adulter. 
£xgo  omnes  una  in  vita  cum  lege  creati 
Venimus,  et  fibris  gerimus  quae  oondita  Ubris. 


.  I  have  made  tii^se  limitations,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  much  confusion  on  the 
cubiect  of  morals  has  arisen  from  inattention 
to  these,  and  from  the  too  great  cluims  which 


have  sometimes  been  made  by  the  assertori 
of  what  they  have  termed  immutable  morali- 
ty. The  influence  of  temporary  passion, — 
of  the  complication  of  good  with  evH,  and  of 
evil  with  good,  in  one  mixed  result, — and  of 
general  or  individual  associations,  that  min- 
gle with  these  complex  results  some  new 
elements  of  remembered  pain  or  pleasure, 
dislike  or  regard,  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to 
attempt  to  deny.  But,  admitting  these  in- 
disputable influences,  it  seems  to  me  equally 
unreasonable  not  to  admit  the  existence  of 
that  original  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion 
which  precedes  the  momentary  passion,  and 
outlasts  it ;  which,  in  admiring  the  complex 
result  of  good  and  evil,  admu^s  always  some 
form  of  good,  and  which  is  itself  the  source 
of  the  chief  delights  or  sorrows  which  the 
associations  of  memory  furnish  as  additional 
elements  in  our  moral  estimate. 


LECTURE  LXXV. 

aETAOSPECT  OF  LAST  LECTUEE.— THE  PRi' 
MABY  DISTINCTIONS  OF  MO&AUTYIMPLANT- 
£D  IN  EVERY  HUMAN  HEART,  AND  NEVFB 
COMPLETELY  EFFACED. 

Gentlemen,  having  traced,  in  a  former 
Lecture,  our  notions  of  virtue,  obligation, 
merit,  to  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind, — a 
feeling  of  vivid  approval  of  the  frame  of  mind 
of  the  agent,  whidi  arises  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  certain  actions,  and  the  capacity  of 
which  is  as  truly  essential  to  our  mental  con- 
stitution, as  the  capacity  of  sensation,  memo- 
ry, reason,  or  of  any  of  the  other  feelings  of 
which  our  mind  is  susceptible,  I  considered 
in  my  last  Lecture,  the  arguments  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle,  as  an  original  ten- 
dency of  the  mind,  drawn  from  some  appa- 
rent irregularities  of  moral  sentiment  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries. 

For  determining  the  force  of  such  instan- 
ces, however,  as  objections  to  the  original 
distinctions  of  morality,  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  precisely  what  is  meant  by  tiiat  ge- 
neral  accordance  of  mond  sentiment,  which 
the  world  may  be  considered  as  truly  exhi- 
biting. It  is  only  by  contending  for  more 
than  the  precise  truth,  that^  in  many  instan- 
ces,  we  furnish  its  opponents  with  the  littie 
triumphs  which  seem  to  them  like  perfect 
victory.  We  give  to  the  truth  itself  an  ap- 
pearance of  doubtfulness,  because  we  have' 
combined  it  with  what  is  doubtful,  or  per 
haps  altogether  false. 

In  the  first  place,  the  language  which  the 
assertors  of  virtue  are  in  tiie  habit  of  em- 
ploying, when  the^  sj^eak  of  the  eternity  and  - 
absolute  immutability  of  moral  truth,  might 
almost  lead  to  the  belief  of  something  self* 
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exbtiag,  wliidi  could  not  wym  anj 
Btviees,  nor  be  less  pofPCffiiL  at  anjinoiiient 
than  at  anj  other  moment.  Yirtiie,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident,  is  nothing  in  itad^  but  is 
onl^  ageneral name  for  oertam  actions,  whidi 
cxate,  when  contemplated  bj  us,  certain 
emotiona.  It  is  a  felt  rebtion  to  certain 
emotions,  and  nothing  more,  with  no  other 
uniTemfitj,  therefore,  than  that  of  the  minds 
in  which,  on  the  contemplation  of  the  same 
actions,  the  sameemotions  arise.  We  speak 
always  of  what  our  mind  ia  formed  to  admire 
or  hate,  not  of  what  it  might  have  been  form- 
ed to  estimate  diflerently ;  and  the  supposed 
immutability,  therefore,  has  regard  only  to 
the  ezistin|p  constitution  of  things  under  that 
Divine  Bemg  who  has  formed  our  social  na- 
ture aa  it  is,  and  who,  in  thus  forming  it,  may 
be  considered  aa  marking  his  own  approbs^ 
tion  of  that  viitue  which  we  love,  and  his 
own  disapprobation  of  that  vice  which  he 
has  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  view 
with  indignation  or  disgust. 

Such  is  the  moderate  sense  of  the  abso- 
lute immutability  of  virtue,  for  which  alone 
we  can  contend ;  a  sense  in  which  virtue  it- 
self is  supposed  to  become  known  to  us  as 
an  object  of  our  thoii^  only,  in  consequence 
of  certain  emotions  which  it  excites,  and  with 
which  it  is  ooejEtensive  and  commensnmUe ; 
but,  even  in  this  moderate  sense,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  linsitationa  of  the  uni- 
formity of  sentiment  si^ipoaed;  since  it 
abundantly  evident,  that  the  same  aotioos, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  agenta,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  willing  aoid  producing  the 
same  effects,  are  not  regarded  by  all 
kind  with  feelings  precisely  die  same,  nor 
even  with  feelings  precisely  the  same  by  the 
same  individual  in  every  moment  of  his 
life. 

The  first  limitation  which  I  made  rektes 
to  the  moments  in  which  the  mind 
pletely  occupied  and  absorbed  in  other  feeU 
mgs ;  when,  for  example,  it  is  under  the  tern- 
porsry  influence  of  extreme  pamion,  which 
mcapucitates  the  mind  for  perceiving  monJ 
distmctkms  as  it  incapacitates  it  for  per- 
ceiving distinctions  of  every  sort.  Virtue, 
though  loet  to  our  perception  for  a  moment, 
however,  is  immedutelyperoeived  again  with 
distinct  vision  as  before,  aa  soon  as  the  agi- 
tation subsides.  It  is  like  the  image  of  the 
sky  on  the  bosom  of  a  hke^  whkn  vanish, 
es,  indeed,  while  the  watem  are  ruffled,  but 
which  reuipears  more  and  more  distinctly, 
as  every  little  wave  sinks  gradnaDy  to  rest, 
till  the  returning  calm  shows  again,  in  all  its 
purity,  the  image  of  that  Heaven  which  has 
never  eeaaed  to  shine  on  it. 

The  influence  of  passion,  then,  powerftil 
as  it  voquestionably  is  in  obstnKiing  those 
peculiar  emotions  in  which  our  moral  dis- 
cernment consists,  is  limited  to  the  short 


period  during  whidi  the  i 
are  then  as  little  amable  of  peiveiwlug  i 
diflerences,  aa  we  should  be,  in  the  flame  or 
cumstances,  of  distingmahiiig  the  muvcRs 
truths  of  ffeometrv ;  and  ia  both  canes,  froa 
the  same  law  of  the  mind,  that  general  kw 
by  which  one  very  vivid  feeing  of  an j  scv 
lessens  in  proportion  the  Tividiiena  of  m] 
other  feeling  that  may  coexist  with  it,  or,  a 
other  cases,  prevents  the  ike  of  fe^ngs  tls 
are  not  acoonknt  with  the  prevaflnng  em^* 
tXMi,  by  inducing,  in  more  ready  ax^ggcEtiao 
the  feelings  that  are  aoeordant  with  it. 

The  next  limitation  vrhich  we  made  is  « 
more  oonaecpience,  as  being  for  naore  eztes 
sive,  and  operating,  therefore^  in  aotne  de 
gree,  in  almost  all  the  moral  esdmates  wlaci 
we  form.  This  second  limitatioii  relates  u 
cases  in  which  the  result  of  nctioiia  k  coe- 
plicated  by  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  stbi 
m  which  we  may  fix  upon  the  good,  wbeE 
others  fix  on  the  evil,  and  mnj  infer  the  k 
tention  in  the  agent  of  prododi^  thk  good 
which  k  a  part  of  the  mixed  result,  whui 
others  mav  conceive  him  to  have  hnd  in  vie« 
the  partial  evil  The  same  aetkma,  ther^ 
fore,  may  be  i^iproved  and  dianporoved  n 
difliaent  ages  and  countriesa  firom  the  grestR 
imnortance  attadied  to  the  good  or  to  tbe 
evu  of  such  compound  results,  in  rehrtion  to 
the  general  circumstances  «^  soeietj,  or  tk 
influence  perhaps  of  political  errors,  as  to  tk 
conseqiuenoes  of  advantage  or  injury  to  a> 
ciety  of  these  particukr  actions  ;  and,  mtk 
same  ace,  and  the  same  conntiy,  difljerentin- 
dividuak  may  regard  the  same  action  with 
very  different  moial  feelings,  fiom  die  higkr 
attention  paid  to  cerfeun  partial  results  ^  k, 
snd  the  different  presumptions  thence  fotia- 
ed  as  to  the  benevoknt  or  iignrioas  inten- 
tions of  the  sgent.  All  this,  it  k  evideat, 
mif^t  take  place  without  the  slightest  mata> 
bibty  of  the  principle  of  moral  aentimcnts; 
because,  though  the  action  which  k  e8tinist> 
ed  majr  seem  to  be  the  same  in  die  eases  k 
which  it  k  approved  and  condeamed,  it  ii 
truly  a  different  actkm  which  k  ao  approred 
and  condemned;  a  different  action  m  the 
only  sense  m  which  an  action  haaainr  mesa- 
ing^  as  signifymg  the  agent  himaelf  hsviig 
certain  views,  and  willing,  in  oeoaequenoe, 
certain  effects  of  supposed  benefit  or  injviy. 

A  third  limitation,  often  co-operating  witk 
the  former,  relates  to  the  influence  of  habit 
and  associatkm  in  genersl,  whether  as  ex- 
tending  to  particular  actiona  the  emotions; 
that  have  been  gradually  conneeted  widi  the 
whole  daas  of  actions  under  which  ther  have 
beoi  snange4  or  as  modifying  the  sentnncDts 
of  individnak  by  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  individuak  themselves.  It  is  dessog 
to  love  those  who  are  around  us;  itisples»« 
ing,  above  all,  to  fove  our  immediate  tneaiM, 
and  those  domestic  relations  to  whom  we 
owe  our  being,  or  to  whose  society,  k  die 
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irst  ffiendshipf  which  we  w<ere  capable  of 
armiitf ,  before  our  tieart  had  yentored  finam 
Ke  litue  world  of  home  into  the  great  world 
irithout,  we  owed  the  happiness  of  many 
ears,  of  which  We  have  foEwitten  ewexj  tfamg 
»ut  that  they  were  delightfuL  It  is  not 
aerely  pleanng  to  love  these  first  friends ; 
ve  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  to  love  them ;  that 
s  to  aay,  we  feel  that,  unless  in  drcumstan- 
:es  of  extraordinary  profligacy  on  their  part, 
f  ^ive  woe  not  to  loye  them,  we  should  look 
ipon  ourselves  with  moral  diaapprobation. 
rhe  feeling  of  this  Tcty  duty  mingles  in  our 
estimates  of  the  conduct  of  those  whom  we 
lOve  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  associa^on 
in  such  cases  operates;  not  by  rendering 
idee  in  itself  less  an  o^ect  of  disapprobation 
than  before,  .but  by  blending  witib  our  disap- 
probation of  the  action  that  love  of  the  agent, 
fvhich  is,  as  it  were,  an  opposite  duty.  It 
is  the  good  which  is  mixed  with  the  bad 
that  we  love,  not  the  bad  which  is  mixed 
with  the  good;  and  the  primary  and  para- 
mount love  of  the  good,  and  hatred  of  the 
bad  remain ;  though  we  may  seem,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  love  the  one  less  or  more^  to 
hate  the  other  less  or  more,  in  consequence 
of  the  vivid  images  which  association  affords 
to  heighten  or  reduce  the  force  of  the  oppo- 
site sentiment,  when  the  aedons  of  which  we 
approve  or  disapprove  have  a  resemblance  to 
the  actions  of  those  who  have  loved  or  made 
us  happy;,  whose  love,  therefore,  and  the 
consequent  happiness  produced  by  them, 
arise,  periii^s,  to  our  mmd  at  the  very  mo- 
ment at  which  the  similar  action  is  contem- 
plated by  us. 

These  three  limitations,  then,  we  must 
make ;  limitations,  the  necessity  of  which  it 
would  have  been  natural  for  us  to  anticipate, 
though  no  objections  had  been  urged  to  the 
original  differences  of  actions  as  objects  of 


country,  in  which  it  is  reckoned  more  me^ 
ritorious  to  hate  than  to  love  a  benefiictor^ 
merely  for  being  a  benefiMstor,  and  to  bve 
rather  than  to  £ite  the  betrayer  of  his  friend, 
merdy  for  being  the  betrayer  of  his  friend, — 
then  may  the  distinctions  of  morality  be  said 
to  be  as  mutable,  perhaps,  as  any  other  of 
the  caprices  of  the  most  capricious  &ncy« 
But  the  denier  of  moral  ^stinctions  knows 
well,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prove 
the  original  indifference  of  actions  in  this 
way.  He  knows  that  the  intentional  produ- 
cer of  evil,  as  pure  evil,  is  always  hated,  the 
intentional  producer  of  good,  as  pure  good, 
always  loved ;  and  he  flatten  himself,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  proving,  by  an  easier 
way,  that  we  are  naturally  indifferent  to  what 
the  ittcjudiced  term  moral  good  and  evil» 
merely  by  proving,  that  we  love  the  good  so 
yery  mudi,  as  to  forget,  in  the  contemplation 
of  it,  some  aocompanyuig  evil ;  and  hate 
the  evU  so  very  mudi,  as  to  forget,  in  the 
contemplation  of  it,  some  accompanying 
good. 

One  of  our  most  popular  moralists  begins 
his  inquiry  into  the  troth  of  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions of  morality,  by  quoting  from  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  an  anecdote  of  most  atrocious 
profligacy,  which,  he  supposes,  related  to  a 
savage,  who  had  been  «eut  off  in  his  infancy 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  spedes,  and 
consequenUy,  under  no  pomtble  influence  of 
example,  authoritf,  education,  sympathy,  or 
habit;  and  whose  feelings,  therefore,  in  hear- 
ing such  a  relation,  if  it  were  possible  for  us 
to  ascertain  what  the  feelings  of  such  a  mind 
would  be,  he  would  consider  as  dedsive  of 
the  question."  I  quote  the  story  as  he  ha* 
translated  it. 

**  The  fiither  of  Obius  Totanius  had  been 
proscribed  by  th^  Triumvirate.     Gains  To- 

— „ ^ .-  ranius,  coming  ever  to  the  interests  of  that 

moral  sentiment.    But,  making  these  limi-  party,  discovmd  to  the  oflScen  who  were  in 


tations, — to  some  one  or  other  of  which  the 
apparent  anomalies  may,  I  conceive,  be  re- 
ferred,— do  we  not  leave  still  unimpaired  the 
great  frmdamental  distinctions  of  morality 
itself ;  the  moral  approbation  of  the  produc- 
er of  unmixed  good  as  good,  the  moral  dis- 
approbation  of  him  who  produces  unmixed 
evil  for  the  sake  of  evil  ?  Where  moral  good 
and  evil  mix,  the  emotions  may,  indeed,  be 
different ;  but  they  are  different  not  because 
the  production  of  evil  is  loved  as  tiie  mere 
production  of  evil,  and  the  production  of  good 
hated  as  the  mere  production  of  good ;  it  is 
onl^  because  the  evil  is  tolerated  &r  the  good 
which  is  loved,  and  the  good,  perhaps,  in 
other  cases,  forgotten  or  unremarked,  m  the 
abhorrence  of  the  evil  which  accompanies  it 
When  some  country  is  found,  in  which  the 
intentional  producer  of  pure  unmixed  misery 
is  preferred,  on  that  very  account,  to  the  m- 
tentional  producer  of  as  much  good  as  an 
individual  is  capable  of  producing, — some 


pursuit  of  his  fatiier's  life,  the  place  where 
he  had  concealed  himself  and  gave  them  a 
description  by  which  they  might  distinguisb 
his  person.  The  old  man,  more  anxious  for 
die  safety  and  fortunes  of  his  son,  than  about 
die  litde  that  miffht  remam  of  his  own  life^ 
began  immediately  to  inquire  of  the  officers 
who  seised  him,  whether  his  son  was  well> 
whether  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  his  generals.  <  That  son,' replied 
one  of  the  offioen,  <that  son,  so  dear  to  thy 
afiiBctions,  betrayed  thee  to  us.  By  his  in* 
formation  thou  art  apprehended  and  diest.^ 
The  c^cer,  witii  this,  struck  a  poniard  to 
the  old  man*s  heart ;  and  the  uxmappy  pa- 
rent fell,  not  so  mudi  affected  by  his  fiite> 
as  by  the  means  to  which  he  owed  it"  Auo* 
tore  caedis  qnam  ipsa  caede  miserior.* 
It  is  necessary,  for  the  very  supposition 


•  Palty'kMonaPhilecoFhy. 
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wludi  is  Qiilde,  that  the  savage  should  un- 
^rstand,  not  merely  what  is  meant  by  the 
simple  relations  of  son  and  father,  and  all 
the  consequences  of  the  treachery  of  the 
son,  but  that  he  should  know  also  the  addi- 
tional interest  which  the  paternal  and  filial 
relation,  in  the  whole  intercourse  of  good 
offices  from  infimcy  to  manhood,  receives  from 
this  continued  intercourse.  The  author  of 
our  mere  being  is  not  all  which  a  &ther  in 
such  circumstances  is;  he  is  far  better 
known  and  loved  by  us  as  the  author  of  our 
happiness  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  the 
venerable  friend  of  our  maturer  years.  K 
the  savage,  knowing  this  relation  in  its  full- 
est extent,  could  yet  feel  no  different  emo- 
tions of  moral  regard  and  dislike,  for  the  son 
and  for  the  &ther,  it  would  be  easier  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  life  of  total  privaticm  of  society 
had  dulled  his  natural  susceptibilities  of  emo- 
tion, than  that  he  was  originally  void  of 
these.  But  what  reason  is  there  to  imagine, 
tha^  with  this  knowledge,  he  would  not 
have  the  emotions  which  are  felt  by  every 
human  being  to  whom  this  story  is  related  ? 
It  is  easy  to  assert,  that  knowing  every  rela- 
tion of  a  son  and  father,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  action,  the  savage  would  not 
feel  what  every  other  human  being  feels, 
because  it  is  easy  to  assume,  by  begging  the 
question,  any  point  of  controversy.  But 
where  is  the  proof  of  the  assertion  ?  We 
cannot  verify  the  supposition  by  exact  ex- 
periment, indeed,  for  such  a  savage,  so 
thoroughly  exempted  from  every  social  pre- 
judice, is  not  to  be  found,  and  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  the  story  even  if  he 
were  found.  But,  though  we  cannot  have 
the  perfect  experiment,  we  may  yet  have  an 
approximation  to  it.  Every  umat  that  is 
bom  may  be  considered  very  nearly  as  such 
a  savage ;  and  as  soon  as  the  child  is  capa- 
ble of  knowing  the  very  meaning  of  the 
words,  without  feeling  hau  the  force  of  the 
filial  relation,  he  shudders  at  such  a  tale, 
with  as  lively  abhorrence,  perhaps,  as  in  oth- 
er years,  when  his  prejudices  and  habits,  and 
eveiy  thmg  which  is  not  originally  in  his 
constitution,  maj  be  said  to  be  matured. 

We  can  imagme  vessels  sent  on  voyages 
of  benevolence,  to  diffuse  over  the  world  the 
blessings  of  a  pure  religion,  we  can  imagine 
voyages  of  this  kmd  to  dif^e  the  improve- 
ments of  our  sciences  and  arts.  But  what 
should  we  think  of  a  voyage,  of  which  the 
sole  object  was  to  teach  the  world  that  all 
actions  are  not,  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
term,  absolutelv  indifferent,  and  that  those 
who  intentionaUy  do  good  to  the  society  to 
which  they  belong,  or  to  any  individual  of 
that  society,  ought  to  be  oljects  of  greater 
regard  than  he  whose  life  luis  been  occupied 
in  plans  to  injure  the  society  in  general,  or 
at  least  as  many  individuals  of  it  as  his 
power  oould  reach?  What  shore  is  there  at 


whidi  sufji  a  vessd  could  arrive,  faowers 
barren  the  soil,  and  savage  the  inbalntants, 
where  these  simple  doctrines,  which  it  csine 
to  diffuse,  could  be  regarded  as  giving  asy 
instruction  ?  The  half-naked  animal,  tiiat  has 
no  hut  in  which  to  shelter  himself,  no  pro- 
vision beyond  the  precarious  chase  of  the 
day,  whose  language  of  numeration  does  noi 
extend  beyond  three  or  four,  and  who  knows 
God  only  as  something  whicdi  produces 
thunder  and  the  whirlwind,  even  this  mise- 
rable creature,  at  least  as  ignorant  as  he  is 
helpless,  would  turn  away  from  his  civilized 
instructors  with  contempt,  as  if  he  had  noc 
heard  any  thing  of  which  he  was  not  equafij 
aware  before.  The  vessel  which  earned 
out  these  simple  primary  essential  truths  ot 
morals  might  return  as  it  went.  It  coofd 
not  make  a  single  convert,  because  there 
would  not  have  been  one' who  had  any  doubts 
to  be  removed.  If,  indeed,  instead  of  teach- 
ing these  truths,  the  voyagers  had  aideavonr- 
ed  to  teach  the  natives  whom  they  visited 
the  opposite  doctrine,  as  to  the  absolute 
moral  indifference  of  actions,  there  codM 
then  be  little  doubt  that  they  might  hare 
taught  something  new,  whatever  doubt  tho« 
mi^t  jusdy  be  as  to  die  number  of  the  con- 
verts. 

When  Labienus,  after  mging  to  Cato  a 
variety  of  motives,  to  induce  him  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  whose  temple  the  little  army  had  arrived, 
concludes  with  urging  a  motive  which  he 
supposed  to  have  peculiar  influence  on  the 
mmd  of  that  great  man,  that  he  should  at 
least  make  use  of  the  opportunity  of  inquir- 
ing  of  a  being  who  could  not  err,  what  it  is 
which  constitutes  that  moral  perfection  which 
a  good  man  should  have  in  view  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  life. 

Saltern  virtutis  amator 
Quaere  quid  est  virtus,  et  posoe  exemplar  hooesti, 

how  sublimely  does  the  answer  to  this  so- 
licitation express  the  omnipotent  divinity  of 
virtue! 


Ilk  Deo  «tenuir  taclts  q 
EfTudit  SgnoE  :^y tis  e  v 
Qiild  qtiAf  ri,  Labiene^  jubes?  An  liber  in  armis 
Oceubuissc  veliin  i>otius,  quam  regna  videre? 
Ac  rioceat  tis  %lla  bono?  Foitunaque perdat 
OpTH>ait4  vjitute  min^  ?  Laudandaque  vdle 
Sit  satln^  E?t  min^uani  suooessu  cmoat  hoDestum  f 
ScLu!!.-',  '  <  h-:  -'''•:'  non  altius  inaent  Ammon. 
Hi^^^^^  -_-L_a  5ui3arlB,  temploque  tacente. 
Nil  fadmusnon sponte  Del;  nee  Tocibus  ullis 
Numen  ^;et :  dixitque  mmA  nasoentibus  auctor 

guicquid  scire  licet :  sterilis  nee  legit  arenas, 
t  caneret  pauds,  mersitque  hoc  pulvere  yenun.* 

"  Cast  your  eyes,"  says  Rousseau,  "  over 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
histories  of  nations.  Amid  so  manv  inhu- 
man and  absurd  superstitions,  amid  that  pro- 
digious diversity  of  manners  and  characters, 


•  Lucani  Pbanalia,  Ub.  ix.  ▼.  56S-^e7.  and  56»- 
577.  ' 
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fott  wfl]  find  everj  where  the  same  princi- 
ples and  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  eviL 
The  Paganism  of  the  ancient  world  produc- 
ed, indeed,  abominable  gods,  who  on  earth 
would  have  been  shunned  or  punished  as 
monsters,  and  who  offered  as  a  picture  of 
supreme  happiness,  only  crimes  to  commit, 
and  pa88i<ms  to  satiate.  But  vice,  aimed 
with  this  sacred  authority,  descended  in  vam 
from  the  etenul  abode :  she  found,  in  the 
heart  of  man,  a  moral  instinct  to  Tq>el  her. 
The  oontmence  of  XenoGrates  was  admired 
by  those  who  celebiated  the  debaucheries  of 
Jupiter— the  chaste  Lucretia  adored  the  un^ 
chaste  Venus — the  most  intrepid  Roman 
sacrifice  to  fear.  He  invoked  the  God  who 
dethroned  his  fitther,  and  he  died  widiout  a 
murmur  by  the  hand  of  his  own.  The  most 
contemptible  diyinities  were  served  by  die 
greatest  men.  The  holy  voice  of  Nature, 
stronger  than  that  of  the  gods,  made  itself 
heard,  and  respected,  and  obeyed  on  earth, 
and  seemed  to  banish,  as  it  were,  to  the 
confinement  of  Heaven,  giuilt  and  the  guil^ 
ty." 

There  is,  indeed,  to  borrow  Cicero's  noble 
description,  one  true  and  original  law,  con- 
formable to  reason  and  to  nature^  difliised 
over  all,  invariable,  eternal,  which  calls  to  the 
fulfilment  of  dntj  and  to  abstinence  from 
injustice,  and  which  calls  with  that  irresisti- 
ble voice  which  is  felt  in  all  its  authority 
wherever  it  is  heard.  This  law  cannot  be 
abolished  or  curtailed,  nor  affected  in  its 
sanctions  by  any  law  of  man.  A  whole  se- 
nate, a  whole  people,  cannot  dispense  firom 
its  paramount  obligation.  It  requires  no 
commentator  to  render  it  distinctly  intelli- 
gible,  nor  is  it  different  at  Rome,  at  Athens, 
now,  and  in  the  ages  before  and  after ;  but 
ill  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  it  is,  and  has 
been,  and  will  be,  one  and  everlasting — one 
as  that  Qod,  its  great  author  and  promulga- 
tor, who  is  the  common  Sovereign  of  all  man- 
kind, is  himself  one.  Man  is  mdy  man,  as 
he  yields  to  this  divine  influence.  He  can- 
not  resist  it,  but  by  flying  as  it  were  from 
his  own  bosom,  and  laying  aside  the  general 
feelings  of  humanity ;  by  which  very  act  he 
must  already  have  inflicted  on  himself  the 
severest  of  punishments,  even  though  he 
were  to  avoid  whatever  is  usually  accounted 
punishment  <<  Est  quidem  vera  lex,  recta 
ratio,  nature  congruens,  diffusa  m  omnes, 
constans,  sempitema,  qua  vocet  ad  offidum 
jubendo,  vetando  a  finnide  deterreat;  qus 
tamen  neque  probos  firustm  jubet  aut  vetat, 
nee  impToboe  jubendo  aut  vetando  movet. 
Huic  legi  nee  obrogari  &s  est,  neque  dero- 
gari  ex  hac  aiiquid  licet,  neque  tota  abrogari 
potest.  Nee  vero,  aut  per  senatum  aut  per 
populum  sohri  hac  lege  possumus.  Ne(;|ue 
est  qiuerendus  explanator  aut  interpres  ejus 
alius.  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Ronue,  alia  Athenis, 
alia  nimc^alia  posthac ;  sed  et  onmes  gentes, 


et  omni  tempore,  ima  lex  et  sempitema  ei 
immortalis  continebit ;  unusque  ent  commu- 
nis quasi  magister,  et  Imperator  omnium 
Deua  ille,  legis  htgus  inventor,  disceptator, 
lator ;  cui  qui  non  parebit,  ipse  se  fiigiet,  ac 
naturam  hominis  aspemabitur,  atque  hoc 
ipso  luet  mazimas  pcenas,  etiam  si  caetera 
supplida  qiin  putantmr  effugerit.** 

I  have  abeaidy,  in  a  former  Lecture,  allud- 
ed to  the  strength  of  the  evidence  which 
is  borne  by  the  guilty,  to  the  truth  of  those 
distinctions  which  they  have  dared  to  disre* 
gard.  If  there  be  any  one  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  gathering  every  argument  whioh 
even  sophiiBtTjr  can  suggest,  to  prove  that 
virtue  is  nothing,  and  vice  therefore  nothing, 
and  who  will  strive  to  yield  himself  readily 
to  this  consolatory  persuasion,  it  is  surely 
the  criminal  who  trembles  beneath  a  weight 
of  memory  which  he  cannot  shake  off.  Yet 
even  he  who  feels  the  power  of  virtue  only 
in  the  torture  which  it  inflicts,  does  stOlfeel 
this  power,  and  feels  it  with  at  least  as  strong 
conviction  of  its  realityi  as  those  to  whom  it 
is  every  moment  diffusing  pleasive,  and  who 
might  be  considered  perhaps  as  not  veiy  ri- 
gid questioners  of  an  illusion  which  they  felt 
to  be  deliriitfuL  The  spectral  forms  of  su- 
perstition have  indeed  vanished;  but  there 
is  one  spectre  which  will  continue  to  haunt 
the  mind,  as  long  as  the  mind  itself  is  capa  - 
ble  of  g^t,  andf  has  exerted  this  dreadful 
capacity — ^the  spectre  of  a  guilty  life,  which 
does  not  haunt  only  the  darkness  of  a  few 
hours  of  night,  but  comes  in  fearful  visita- 
tions, whenever  the  mind  has  no  other  object 
before  it  that  can  engage  every  thought,  in 
the  most  splendid  scenes  and  m  the  bright- 
est hours  of  day.  What  enchanter  is  there 
who  can  come  to  the  relief  of  a  sufferer  of 
this  dass,  and  put  the  terrifying  spectre  to 
flight  ?  We  may  say  to  the  murderer,  that, 
in  poisoning  his  firiend,  to  succeed  a  little 
sooner  to  the  estate  which  he  knew  that  his 
friendship  had  bequeathed  to  him,  he  had 
done  a  deed  as  meritorious  in  itself,  as  if  he 
had  saved  the  life  of  his  firiend  at  the  risk  oi 
his  own ;  and  that  all  for  which  there  was 
any  reason  to  upbraid  himself  was,  that  he 
had  suffered  his  benefactor  to  remain  so 
many  years  m  the  possession  of  means  of  en- 
joyment, which  a  few  grams  of  ophun  or 
arsenic  might  have  transferred  sooner  to  him. 
We  may  strive  to  make  him  laugh  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  scene,  when,  on  the  very 
bed  of  death,  that  hand  winch  had  often 
pressed  his  with  kindness  before,  seemed  to 
press  again  with  delight  the  very  hand  which 
had  mixed  and  presented  the  potion.  But 
though  we  may  smile,  if  we  can  smile,  at 
such  a  scene  as  this,  and  point  out  the  in* 
conffTuity  with  as  much  ingenious  pleasantly 
as  ii  we  were  describing  some  ludicrous  mis- 
take,  there  mU  be  no  laughter  on  that  face 
fix>m  which  we  strive  to  force  a  smile.     He 
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lAo  fell  the  Bwp  of  that  hnd  wiU  fed  it 
■till,  and  will  shudder  at  our  detcnption; 
•nd  thndder  itill  mora  at  the  tone  of  jocular 
merriment  with  which  we  deecfibe  what  ii 
to  him  iodreadliiL 

What,  then,  is  that  theory  of  the  monl 
indifference  of  actiona  which  ia  evidently  eo 
powerless,  of  which  even  he,  who  nrofimaes 
10  ngjud  it  aa  sound  philoao|ihy,  tsela  the 
impotsDoa  aa  much  aa  other  men ;  when  he 
loves  the  virtuoua  and  hatea  thegiuhy,  when 
he  ]oolk»  back  with  pleasure  on  some  gene- 
rous  action,  or  with  ahame  and  horror  on  ae- 
of  a  different  kind,  which  hia  own 
liloeophy  woukl  teach  him  to  be,  in 
ing  that  idates  to  hia  own  internal 
feeliiiga»  exclusively  of  the  enon  and  prqu- 
dfioea  of  education,  equal  and  indifferent?  It 
is  vain  to  say,  aa  if  lo  weaken  the  fetoe  of 
thb  argument,  that  the  aame  aelf-appionng 
comnhMsency,  and  the  aam 
felt  for  actions  whidi  are  absolutely 
fiosnt  in  themselves,  for  regular  ol 
or  n^iject  of  the  most  frivolous  rites  of  su- 
perstition. There  can  be  no  queation  that 
aelf^omnlacency  and  remorse  are  felt  in  such 
cases.  Butit  surely  requires  little  philoso- 
phy to  perceive,  that,  though  a  mere  ooe- 
BMMiy  of  devotion  may  be  truly  insignificant 
in  itael(  it  is  fer  from  insignificant  when 
considered  as  the  command  of  him  to  whose 
goodness  we  owe  evenr  thing  which  we  value 
aa  great,  and  to  disobey  whose  command, 
thmfeie^  whatever  the  command  may  be, 
never  can  be  a  slight  offence.  To  oonakler 
the  ceremonial  rite  alone,  without  Rgnrd  to 
him  who  is  believed  to  have  eigoincn  it,  is 
an  error  as  gross,  as  it  would  be  to  read  the 
statutes  of  some  grsat  people*  and  payiwno 
attention  to  the  legislative  power  which 
enacted  them,  we  hragfa,  perfai^s,  at  the  folly 
of  those  who  thought  it  necessary  to  conform 
their  conduct  to  a  law,  which  was  nothing 
out  a  series  of  alphabetic  diaracters  on  a 
scnm  of  paper  or  parchment,  that  in  a 
smgle  moment  could  be  torn  to  pieces  or 
burnt 

Why  do  we  smile  on  readmg^  in  the  list 
of  the  works  of  the  hero  of  a  cdebrated  phi- 
losophic romance,  that  one  of  these  was  **  a 
complete  digest  of  the  law  of  nature,  with  a 
review  of  thoee  '  laws'  that  are  obsolete  or 
repealed,  and  of  those  that  are  ready  to  be 
renewed,  and  put  in  force?"  We  reel  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  laws  which  no  hwse 
of  ages  can  render  obsolete,  because  they 
are  every  moment  operating  in  every  heart ; 
and  which,  for  the  same  reason,  never  can 
be  repealed,  till  man  shall  have  ceased  to  be 


After  these  remarics  on  the  general  theory 
of  the  original  moral  indifference  of  actions, 
which  considers  all  morality  as  adventitious, 
without  any  original  tendencies  in  the  mind 
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Of  this  doctrine^  whidi  is  to  be  traced  in 
some  wiiten  of  antiquity,  but  vrhi^  ia  bet- 
ter kmywn  w  the  doctoin^  of  Hobbca,  who 
stated  it  with  ail  the  fefoe  which  his  acute- 
neas  could  give  itr— a  doctrine  to  whidi  he 
wealed  m  acme aseasura perhipa by a> honor 
of  the  dvil  dissensions  of  the  period  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  by  a  wish  to  leaaen  the  in- 
quiaitorid  and  dommeerinff  infloenee  of  the 
priesthood  of  that  fenaticalege,  by  rendering 
even  religion  itadf  adgect  to  the  dednon  of 


prior  to  it,  is  oolv  the  exnresskm  of  the  de> 
sira  of  a  mdtitude,  who  nave  power  to  pun- 
ish, that  is  to  say,  to  inflict  evil  of  some 
kind  on  those  idio  resist  them ;  it  m^  be 
imprudent,  therefore,  to  resist  dtem  ;  tnat  is 
to  Bay,  imprudent  to  run  the  riak  of  that  we- 
dse  quantity  of  phydcd  suflering  which  is 
threatened ;  but  it  can  be  nothing  more.    If 
there  be  no  easentid  morality  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  law,  an  action  does  not  acquire 
any  new  qualities  by  bdng  the  desire  of  one 
thousand  persons  rather  than  of  one.     There 
may  be  more  daniger,  indeed,  in  diaobeyiog 
one  thousand  than  in  disobeying  one,  but 
not  more  pjuilt.     To  use  Dr.  Cudworth's 
argument,  it  must  dther  be  right  to  obey 
the  kw,  and  wronff  to  disobey  it,  or  indiffe- 
rent whether  we  obey  it  or  not.     If  it  be 
morslly  indifferent  whether  we  obey  it  or 
not,  the  kw,  which  may  or  may  not  be  obey- 
ed, with  equd  virtue,  cannot  l»e  a  aource  of 
virtue ;  and  if  it  be  right  to  obey  it,  the  veiy 
supposition  that  it  is  rig^t  to  obey  it,  im- 
plies a  notion  of  right  and  wrong  that  is 
antecedent  to  the  law,  and  gives  it  its  mo- 
rd  efficacy.    But,  without  reasonir^  so  ab- 
stractly, are  there^  indeed,  no  differences  ot 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  violated 
a  kw,  the  essentid  equity  of  which  he  feeb, 
and  of  him  whom  the  aocumdated  and  ever- 
increasing  wrongs  of  a  whole  nation  have 
driven  to  resist  a  force  which,  however  I019 
it  may  have  been  established,  he  feds  to  be 
usurpation  and  iniquity; — ^who,  with  tbe 
hope  of  giving  freedom  to  milfiona  has  lifted 
agdnst  a  tyrant,  though  armed  vrith  all  the 
legd  terrors,  and  therefore  with  all  the  moid- 
ity  and  virtue  of  despotism,  that  sword, 
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around  which  dther  fwoidf  ue  •ooe  togiib- 
er,  in  hands  m  finn,  tfid  which,  m  the  arm 
of  him  who  lifts  it,  is  ahnost  like  the  stand- 
•rd  of  liberty  henelf?  Why  does  the  slave, 
'Who  is  led  to  the  field,  in  which  he  is  to 
eombat  for  his  diahis  against  those  who 
woidd  release  him  and  avenge  his  wrongs, 
feel  himself  diogrsced  by  obedience,  when  to 
obey  implicitly,  whatever  the  power  may  be 
"whidi  he  ob^rB>  i*  the  very  perfection  of 
hexoic  virtue?  and  when  he  looks  on  the 
g^loiions  rebel,  as  he  oomes  forward  with  his 
fearless  band,  why  is  it  that  he  looks,  not 
with  indignation,  but  with  an  awful  respect; 
snd  that  he  feels  his  arm  weaker  in  the 
fight,  by  the  oomparison  of  what  he  monlly 
is,  and  of  what  those  aie  whom  he  servflely 
opposes? 

'<  A  sovereign,''  it  has  been  truly  nid, 
«'  may  enact  and  rescind  laws  ;  but  lie  can- 
not create  or  annihilate  a  single  virtue. "  It 
might  be  amusiiur  to  consider,  not  onesove- 
reign  only,  but  afi  the  sovereigns  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  earth,  endeavouring  by 
lavr  to  change  a  Tirtue  into  a  Tice^ — a  vice 
into  a  virtue.  If  an  imperial  enactment  of 
a  senate  of  kingi  were  to  dedare,  that  it 
was  in  future  to  be  a  crime  for  a  mother  to 
love  her  child, — for  a  child  to  venerate  his 
parent^— -if  high  privileges  were  to  be  attach- 
ed totliemostungnteful,andan  act  of  grati- 
tude to  a  benefector  declared  to  be  a  capital 
offence, — would  the  heart  of  man  obey  this 
impotent  Icgishtion?  Wodd  remorse  and 
seu-i^probation  varv  with  the  command  of 
man,  or  of  any  number  of  men  ?  and  would 
he  wImh  notwithstanding  these  laws,  had 
obstinately  persisted  in  the  iUegality  of  lor- 
ing  his  parent,  or  his  bene&ctor,  tremble  to 
meet  his  own  consdence  with  the  honor 
which  the  parridde  feels  ?  There  is,  indeed, 
a  power  by  which  "  princes  decree  justice  ;** 
but  it  is  a  power  above  the  mere  voice  of 
kings, — a  power  which  has  previously  fixed 
in  the  breasts  of  those  who  receive  the  de- 
cree, a  love  of  the  very  virtue  which  kings, 
even  when  longs  are  most  virtuous,  can  only 
enforce.  And  it  is  well  for  man,  that  the 
feeble  authoriUes  of  this  earth  cannot  change 
the  sentiments  of  our  hearts  with  the  same 
facility  as  they  can  throw  fetters  on  our 
hands.  There  would  then,  indeed,  be  no 
hope  to  the  oppressed.  The  greater  the  op- 
pression the  stronger  motive  would  there  be 
to  make  obedience  to  oppression  a  virtue, 
and  every  spedes  of  guilt  which  the  power- 
ful might  love  to  ezeroise,  amiable  in  the  eyes 
even  of  the  miserable  victims.  All  virtue, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  soon  perish 
from  the  earth.  A  smgle  tyrant  woiud  be 
sufficient  to  destroy,  what  all  the  tyrants  that 
have  ever  disgraced  this  moral  scene  have 
been  incapable  of  extinguishing^— the  re- 
morse which  was  felt  in  the  bosom  of  him 
who  codd  order  every  dung  but  vke  and 


virtue,-— and  the  soon,  and  the  aonrow,  and 
the  wrath  of  every  noble  heart,  in  the  very 
contemplation  of  his  guilty  power* 

Nature  has  not  thrown  us  npaa  the  warld 
with  sudi  feeble  principles  as  these.  She 
has  given  us  virtoss  of  which  no  power  can 
deprive  us,  and  has  fixed  in  the  sod  of  him 


whom  more  than  tStj  nations  obey,  are* 
stmint  on  Us  power,  £mn  whidi  the  servile 
obedience  of  all  the  nations  of  the  ^be 
could  not  absolve  him.  There  may  be  flat- 
teren  to  surround  a  tyrant's  throne,  with 
knees  ever  ready  to  bow  on  the  very  blood 
with  whidi  its  steps  are  stained,  and  with 
voioea  ever  ready  to  i^ipkod  the  guilt 
that  has  been  abready  perpetrated,  and  to 
pnise,  even  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  quick 
ness  of  discernment,  the  cruelties  in  pvos. 
pect  which  they  only  anticipate.  There 
may  be  servile  warriors,  to  whom  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  they  succour  or  oppress, 
whether  they  enshve  or  free,  if  they  have 
only  drowned  in  blood,  with  sufficient 
promptness,  the  thousands  of  human  bemgs 
whom  they  have  been  commanded  to  sweep 
from  the  earth.  There  may  be  statesm<>n 
as  servile,  to  whom  the  people  are  nothing, 
and  to  whom  every  thing  is  dear,  but  libertv 
and  virtue.  These  eager  emulators  of  efAk 
other's  baseness  may  sound  for  ever  m  the 
ears  of  him  on  whoee  vices  their  own  power 
deneods,  that  what  he  has  willed  must  be 
ri^t,  because  he  has  willed  it ;  and  priests 
still  more  base,  from  the  very  dignity  of  that 
station  whidi  thev  dishonour,  not  content 
with  proclaiming  raat  crimes  are  right,  may 
add  ueir  consecrating  voice,  and  proclaim 
that  they  are  holy,  because  the^  are  the  deeds 
of  a  vicegerent  of  that  Hohness  which  is 
siq>renie.  But  the  flatteries  which  only 
sound  in  the  ear,  or  play  perhaps  with  fee- 
ble comfort  sround  the  surfece  of  the  heart, 
are  unable  to  reach  that  deq>er -seated  sense 
of  guilt  which  is  within. 

Li  sutjecting,  for  the  evident  good  of  all, 
whole  multitudes  to  the  swav  of  a  few  or 
of  one.  Nature  then,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
thrown  over  them  a  shdter,  which  power 
may  indeed  violate,  but  which  it  cannot 
violate  with  impunity ;  since  even  when  it  is 
free  from  every  other  punishment,  it  is  forced, 
however  reluctantly,  to  become  the  punisher 
of  itself.  This  shelter,  under  which  alone 
human  weakness  is  safe,  and  which  does  not 
give  protection  only  but  hi^piness,  is  the 
shdter  of  virtue,  ue  shelter  of  moraX  love 
and  hate,  of  mord  pity  and  indignation,  of 
mord  joy  and  remorse.  Life,  indeed,  and 
many  <^  the  enjoyments  which  render  socid 
life  ddightfd,  may,  at  least  on  a  great  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  esrth,  be  at  3ie  mercy 
of  a  power  that  may  seem  to  attack  or  for- 
bear vrith  no  restnunt  but  the  caprice  of  its 
own  wilL  Yet,  before  even  these  can  be 
assailed,  there  is  a  voice  whkh  warns  to  do* 
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f  tfid  ft  ftfll  more  sirfal  voice  of  eoDdem- 
wfaen  the  wvniBg  !■•  been  duve- 
gerded.  For  oar  bert  enjojnentSy  our  re- 
membimeee  of  ▼irtae,  and  ov  wiahes  of 
TDtne,  we  ere  not  dependent  on  the  maey, 
nor  even  on  die  lectnunts  of  power*  Natore 
has  ptoTided  for  them  with  all  her  care,  bj 
pbang  them  where  no  force  can  reach.  In 
freedom  or  mder  tyiamiy  they  alike  are  aafe 
from  aggreMMNi;  because,  wherever  the  ann 
can  find  its  w«y,  there  is  still  conscience  be- 
^ond.  The  blow,  which  reaches  the  hesrt 
itseli^  eannoc  tear  from  the  heart  what,  in 
life,  has  been  Ittppiness  or  consolation,  and 
what,  in  death,  is  a  hi^piness  that  needs  not 
to  be  comforted. 

Our  own  felieitj  is  diea  tmlj,  in  nosKght 
degree,  as  Ooldamith  si^  consigned  to  oor- 
sdves,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  social 
institntions. 


Thouiih 


though 


nt  kino,  or  . 
How  Mnafl,  of  all  mat  httman  hevti  endure. 


lerfiiln. 


or  cure  I 


That  part  whldi  laws  or  Una  oai 

Still  to  ouraetvca.  In  every  puoe. 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find. 

With  secret  ooune»  wMdi  no  loud  itorms  annoy. 

Glides  the  mooth  cunent  of  domestic  joy. 

The  lifted  axe.  the  acoBbdng  wheel, 

Ltikcfs  Ifon  cxown  and  Dam£n's  hed  of  sted, 

To  men  remote  tnm  power  but  rsrdj  known. 

Leave  reason,  lUth,  and  oonsdenoe  all  our  own.* 

**  So  fitf,"  says  Cicero,  **  is  virtue  from  de- 
pending on  the  enactment  of  kings,  that  it 
IS  as  ancient  as  the  system  of  nature  it- 
self, or  as  the  great  Behig  by  whom  nature 
was  formed.'*  <<  Vis  ad  recte  facta  vocandi 
et  a  peccatis  avocandi,  non  modo  senior  est, 
quam  aetas  populorum  et  civitatum,  sed 
aequalis  iUius  coelom  atque  terras  tuentis  et 

Xtis  Dei : — Nee  si,  regnante  Tarquinio, 
erat  Romae  scripts  lex  de  stupris, 
idcirco  non  contra  ilUun  legem  sempiter- 
nam,  Sextus  Tarqumius  vim  Lucretiae  at- 
tulit.  Erat  enim  ratio  profecta  a  rerum  na^ 
tura,  et  ad  rect^  fiiciendum  impeUens  et  a 
delicto  avocans,  quae  non  turn  denique 
incipit  lex  esse  cum  Bcripta  est,  sed  turn 
cum  orta  est;  orta  autem  simid  est  cum 
mente  divina.'*f  The  law,  on  which  right 
and  wrong  depend,  did  not  begin  to  be 
law  when  it  was  written :  it  is  older  than 
the  ages  of  nations  and  cities,  and  oon- 
temporaiy  with  the  very  eternity  of  God. 


LECTURE  LXXVL 

OF  THB  SYSTEM  OF  MANDEVILLE  ;  OF  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  EEASON  ON  OUE  MORAL 
SENTIMENTS  ;  OF  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  CLARKE 
ANB  WOLLA8TON. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  inquiries  which  have 
last  engaged  us,  we  have  seen,  what  that 
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lusieptiuuity  of  monu  cmoCion  b,  to  winili 
we  owe  our  notions  of  virtaesnd  vice,  in^ 
their  rdative  variety  of  aspects :  vre  have 
seen,  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  vndeTstood 
as  an  original  nrincii^  of  our  rummim  aa- 
tore,  and  what  limitations  it  is  neetHmxy  to 
give  to  its  absohite  univerHdity.  There  is 
R  sophistry,  however,  the  errors  of  whkfa  it 
to  state  to  yon,  that  con- 
m  tbese  limitations,  the  piinniy 
aves;  and  supposes  that 
it  has  shown  the  whole  system  of  morals  to 
be  founded  on  acddentid  prejiidieesy  when, 
m  opposition  to  the  millions  of  iwaiimi*  of 
esses,  that  obviously  oonftrm  thie  truth  of 
SD  onginal  tendency  to  certain  moral  pre- 
ferences, it  has  beai*able  to  exhibit  a  few 
hfOM  yMch  it  professes  to  regard  as  •tk?"*"^ 
Otts.  The  frUsc^  of  this  objection,  I  en- 
deavoured accoromgly  to  prove  to  yon,  hj 
showing,  that  the  supposed  anonmKes  arisen 
not  from  defect  of  onginal  moral  tendencies, 
but  from  the  operation  <^  other  principles 
which  are  essential  parts  of  our  mcaitBl  eoo- 
stitntion,  like  our  8iisoeptibilit7  of  monl 
emotion ;  which  sre  not,  however,  more  es- 
sentisl  parts  of  it  thsn  that  moral  suscepti- 
bility itself,  and  whidi,  even  in  modifyii^ 
our  sentiments  of  approbation  and  dnap- 
pobation,  produce  this  effect,  not  by  alter- 
mg  the  principle  which  approves  and  disi^ 
proves,  but  the  object  which  we  cootem- 
plate  when  these  emotions  arise.  In  the 
conclusion  of  my  lecture,  I  enmined  the 
kindred  sophi«Cry  of  those  political  monl- 
ists,  who,  conndering  right  and  wrong  as  of 
human  institution,  in  their  denial  of  every 
primanr  distinction  of  morals,  foond  a  sort 
of  artificial  virtue  on  *  obedience  to  the  ciril 
power;  forgetting  that  their  very  assertion 
of  the  duty  of  obedience,  supposes  a  feel- 
ing of  duty  antecedent  to  the  uw  itself;  and 
that  there  are  principles  of  equitv,  acoordine 
to  which  even  positive  laws  are  judged,  and, 
though  approved  in  many  cases,  in  many 
cases  also  oondenoned,  by  the  monl  voice 
within  the  breast,  as  inconsistent  with  thit 
feeling  of  justice  which  is  prior  and  par- 
amount to  the  law  itself 

In  some  measure  akin  to  the  theoiy  of 
these  political  moralists,  since  it  ascribes 
morality,  in  like  manner,  to  human  contriv- 
ance, is  the  system  of  Mandeville,  who  om- 
siders  the  general  pruse  of  virtue  to  be  s 
mere  artifioe  of  political  skill ;  and  what  the 
world  consents  to  praise  as  virtue  in  the 
individual  to  be  a  mere  imposition  on  the 
part  of  the  virtuous  man.  Human  life,  in 
short,  according  to  him,  is  a  constant  inter* 
course  of  hvpocrisyvrith  hypocrisy;  m  which, 
by  sn  involuntary  self-denial,  present  eiQoy- 
ment  of  some  kind  or  other  is  sacrificed,  for 
the  pleasure  of  that  praise  which  society, 
as  cunning  as  the  individual  self-denier,  is 
ready  indeed  to  gi%*e,  but  gives  only  in  retuni 
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for  flacriAcee  tlmt  are  made  to  its  advantege. 
His  system,  to  describe  it  a  little  more  fuUy, 
as   stated  in  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
moral  virtne,  prefixed  to  his  remaiks  on  his 
<ywTi  Fable  of  the  Bees,  is  simply  this, — that 
man,  like  all  other  animala,  is  naturally  solicit- 
ous only  of  his  personal  gratification,  without 
regard  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others ; 
that  the  great  pomt,  with  the  original  law- 
givers  or  tamers  of  these  human  animals, 
-wns  to  obtain  from  them  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
dividual gratification,  for  the  greater  happiness 
of  others ;  that  this  sacrifice,  however,  could 
pot  be  expected  from  creatures  that  cared 
only  for  themselves,  unJbss  a  full  equivalent 
were  offered  for  the  enjoyment  sacrificed; 
that  as  this,  at  least  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  could  not  be  found  in  objects  of 
sensual  gratification,  or  in  the  means  of  ob- 
taining sensual  gratification  which  are  given  in 
exchange  in  conmion  purchases,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  some  odier  appetite  of 
man;  thatthenatundappetiteof  man  for  praise 
readily  presented  itself,  for  this  useful  end, 
and  &at,  by  flattering  him  into  the  belief 
that  he  would  be  counted  nobler  for  the 
sacrifices  which  he  mig^t  make,  he  was 
accordingly,  to  purcmuse  this  praise  by  a 
fair  barter  of  that,  which,  though  he  valued 
it  much,  and  would  not  have  piffted  with  it 
but  for  some  equivalent  or  greater  gain,  he 
still  valued  less  than  the  praise  which  he 
was  to  acquire;    that  the  moral  virtues, 
therefore,  to  use  his  strong  expression,  are 
«<  the  political  ofi&pring  which  isMexj  begot 
upon  pride  ;*'  and  that,  when  we  think  toat 
we  see  virtue,  we  see  only  the  indulgence 
of  some  frailty,  or  the  expectation  of  some 
praise. 

Such  is  the  veiy  licentious  system,  as  to 
moral  virtue,  of  this  satirist  of  man ;  whose 
doctrine*  fiUse  as  it  is,  as  a  general  view  of 
human  nature,  has,  in  the  world,  so  many 
instances  which  seem  to  correspond  with  it, 
that  a  superficial  observer,  who  is  little  ac- 
customed to  make  distinctions,  extends 
readily  to  all  mankind,  what  is  true  only 
of  a  part,  and  because  some  who  wish  to  ap- 
pear virtuous  are  hypocrites,  conceives  that 
all  virtue  is  hypocrisv ;  m  the  same  way  as 
such  a  superacial  thinker  would  have  ad- 
mitted any  other  error,  stated  in  language 
as  strong,  and  with  images  and  pictures 
as  vivid. 

It  would  be  idle  to  repeat,  in  particular 
application  to  thb  system,  the  general  re- 
marks which  I  made  in  my  former  lectures,' 
on  the  eariy  appearances  of  moral  emotion, 
as  marking  an  original  distinction  of  actions, 
that  excite  in  us  moral  approbation,  from 
those  which  do  not  excite  it,  and  which  ex- 
cite the  opposite  feeling  of  moral  disappro- 
bation. 1  shall  not  even  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  him  who  has  had  the  happiness 
of  perfonniug  a  geoeious  action,  without  the 


slightest  regard  to  the  pnuae  cit  man,  which 
was  perhaps  not  an  object  even  of  concept 
tion  at  all,  and  certainly  not  till  the  action 
itself  was  performed.  But  we  may  surely 
ask,  in  this  case^  as  much  as  in  any  other 
physical  hypothesis,  by  what  authority  so  ex* 
tensive  a  generalization  is  made  m>m  so 
small  a  number  of  particuhff  cases  ?  If,  in- 
deed, we  previously  take  for  granted  that  all 
virtue  is  hypocrisy,  every  case  of  virtue  which 
we  perceive  seeming  to  us  a  case  of  hyp&. 
crisy,  may  be  regarded  only  as  an  illustration 
of  the  doctrine,  to  the  universal  truth  ol 
which  we  have  already  given  our  assent 
But  if  we  consent  to  form  our  general 
conclusion  before  examination,  and  then 
to  adapt  our  particular  conclusions  to  the 
previous  general  belief,  this  sort  of  au- 
thority may  be  found,  for  the  wildest  hypo- 
thesis, in  physics,  as  much  as  for  that  moral 
fajrpothesis,  the  licentiousness  of  which  is 
founded  on  the  same  false  log^c.  We  have 
onfy  to  take  the  hypothesis,  however  wild, 
for  granted ;  and  then  the  facts  will  be,  or 
will  be  conudered  to  be,  illustrations  of  it. 
The  question  is  not,  whether,  on  the  suppo- 
mtion  of  univerBal  hypocrisv,  all  seeming 
virtue  be  imposition,  for  in  uat  case  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  all  virtue 
be  hypocrisy ;  and  for  this,  it  is  surelv  neces- 
sary to  have  some  stronger  proof  than  the 
mere  fiict  that  some  men  are  hypocnten ;  or 
even  the  very  probable  inference,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy,  (as  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  virtuous  benevolence  or  self- 
command,)  which  we  are  not  capable  of  dis- 
covering, and  to  which,  accordingly,  we  may 
erroneously  have  given  the  praise  of  virtue. 
The  love  of  praise  may  be  a  universal  prin 
ciple ;  but  is  not  more  truly  universal  than 
the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  in  some  one 
or  other  of  their  forms ;  and  of  two  feelings, 
equally  universal,  it  is  as  absurd  to  deny  the 
r<»lity  of  one,  as  the  reality  of  the  other. 
All  actions  have  not  one  object.  Some  are 
the  result  of  a  selfish  love  of  praise ;  some 
of  a  generous  love  of  virtue,  that  is  to  say, 
of  love  of  those  whose  hi^piness  virtue  can 
promote.  The  sacred  motives  of  mankind, 
indeed,  in  this  variety  of  possible  olgects, 
cannot  be  known ;  and  the  paradox  of  Dr. 
Mandeville,  therdTore,  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  any  case  of 
virtue,  "  Here  is  virtue  that  has  no  regard 
to  praise,*'  since  he  has  still  the  power  of 
answering,  that  there  may  be  a  desire  of 
praise,  though  it  is  not  visible  to  us.  But, 
to  reasoning  of  this  sort  there  is  no  hmit. 
If  we  be  fond  of  paradoxes,  it  is  easy  to  as- 
sert that  there  is  no  such  state  as  that  of 
health,  and  to  prove  it  m  exactly  the  same 
manner,  by  showing,  that  many  who  seem 
blooming  and  vigorous  are  the  victims  of 
some  inward  malady;  and  that  it  is,  there- 
fore,  impossible  for  us,  in  pointuig  out  any 
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0M»  to  mj9  dien  is  henhh  in  thia  ymmgind 
active  Ibfin ;  iniee  the  bioon  which  we  ad- 
mifeinay  beonljthe  ooreiinf  of  edJeceae 
that  if  tooo  to  ^nj  on  the  rety  beauty 
it  seemed,  pensps  for  the  time^  to 
ithaddi&oiiallovdiiiess.  Ifitbe 
easj  to  mske  a  little  system  Uke  that  of 
MsndeviDe,  which  ledooes  all  virtue  to  the 
love  of  praise^  it  is  just  as  easy  to  reveme 
the  syaton,  sod  to  make  all  love  of  piaase 
a  modifiratino  of  the  pniest  viitiie.  We 
love  it,  it  may  be  aaid,  merely  that  we  may 

S've  delight  to  those  who  lo^  as,  and  who 
el  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  honours  whidi 
csn  be  lavahed  on  us.  This  theory  may  be 
false,  or  rather  truly  is  so;  but  however 
false,  or  even  absurd,  it  is  as  philosophic 
evefy  respect  as  the  opposite  theory  of  Mi 
deville,  suice  it  proeeecta,  eiactly  in  the  same 
way,  on  the  exclusive  consideration  of  a  cer- 
tain elementary  part  of  our  mixed  nature, 
and  extends  universally  what  is  only  parti- 
ally true.  Indeed,  the  lacti  wfaidi  support 
it,  if  eveiy  one  were  to  consult  his  memory, 
in  the  earliest  years  to  which  he  can  look 
back  on  his  original  fbelings,  are  stronger,  in 
support  of  this  fiJse  generous  hypo&iesis, 
than  of .  that  fiJse  ungeneioos  hypothesis, 
to  which  I  have  opposed  it.  What  delioht 
did  the  chiki  leel,  m  all  his  little  tTiumphs, 
when  he  thought  of  theplessure  whidi  his 
parents  were  to  feel !  Wnen  his  lemon  was 
well  learned,  and  rewarded  with  its  due  com- 
mendation, there  were  other  ears  than  those 
around,  which  he  would  have  wished  lo 
have  heard ;  and  if  any  little  prise  was  allott- 
ed as  a  memorial  of  excellence,  the  pleasi 
which  he  felt  on  receiving  it  was  slight,  com- 
pared  with  the  pleasure  with  which  he  after- 
wards saw  it  in  other  hands,  and  looked  to 
other  eyes,  when  he  retunied  to  his  home. 
Such,  it  might  be  said,  is  the  orism  of  that 
love  of  pnise  whidi  we  feel ;  and  its  growth 
in  the  progress  of  life,  when  praise  is  sought 
m  greater  oljects,  is  only  the  growth  of  the 
vune  generous  passion.  But  I  will  not 
dwell  longer  on  an  hypothesis  which  I  have 
stated  as  false,  and  obviouriy  fiUse,  though, 
obviously  &lse  as  it  is,  it  is  at  least  as  well 
founded  as  that  of  Mandeville.  My  only 
object  is  to  show  you,  by  this  complete  re- 
vasal  of  his  reasoning,  with  equal  semblance 
of  probability,  that  his  hypothesis  is  but  an 
hypothesis. 

But  how  comes  it  in  this  system,  which 
must  account  for  our  own  emotions,  as  well 
as  for  the  emotk>ns  of  others,  that  we  do 
approve  of  certain  actions,  as  virtuous,  with- 
out  valuing  them  for  Uie  mere  love  of 
praise,  and  condemn  even  the  love  of  praise 
Itself,  when  the  good  of  the  world  is  mten- 
tionally  sacrificed  to  it  ?  I  will  admit,  for  a 
momenr-^  to  Mandeville,  that  we  are  all  hy- 
pocrites ;  that  we  know  the  game  of  human 
life,  and  play  our  parts  in  it  accordingly.    In 


the  appeannee  of  virtue  oinaelvcs,  but  how 
is  it,  mat  we  feel  approbatkm  of  ochen  ss- 

ming  the  ssme  dnguise,  when  «e  nc 
aware  of  its  nature,  and  know/virtBe  ia  ifi 
the  actions  which  go  under  that  wdleoml- 
'  jname^  lo  be  only  a  more  or  lesstkiUal 
attempt  at  impositkm  ?  The  mob  in  the  gil> 
lery  may,  indeed,  wonder  at  all  the 
mutations  in  the  pantomime^  and  the 
among  them  may  bdieve  th^  Hmlequia  bu  I 
turned  the  down  into  a  firuit-8taiid»  sndhiBi- 
sdf  into  a  firiiit-woman :  but,  however  wide  | 
diewonder,orthebelief  may  be,  he  whois-  < 
vented  thcae  very  rhangen,  or  is  merely  one  ! 
of  the  subordinate  shifters  of  tlie  soenoyr 
csnnot  surely  be  a  partaker  txi  the  iDnnaD. 
What  juggler  ever  deceived  hia  own  eyes? 
Kateifdto^  indeed,  is  described  by  Cowpcr, 
as  **  with  his  hair  on  end,  at  hia  own  won- 
ders wondering.**    But  Katetfeho  Inmadf, 
who  <*  wondered  for  his  bread,**  eould  not 
fed  much  astonishment,  even  when  he  vas 
feirly  giving  the  greatest  aatonwhment  lo 
othos.    It  must  be  the  same  with  the  mo- 
ral juggler.    He  knows  the  dieat ;  and  ke 
cannot  fed  admiratkm.    If  he  can  tmh  fed 
esteem,  he  feds  that  love  of  virtue;,  an«i  cob- 
sequently  that  distmotion  of  actions,  as  vir- 
tuous or  worthy  of  mord  spprobatkni,  which 
Mandeville  denies.     He  may  be  a  dupe,  in* 
deed,  in  the  partieulsr  esse,  but  he  cannot 
even  be  a  dupe,  without  bdievii^  that  virtoe 
is  eomethmg  nobler  than  a  ftaud ;  and,  if  he 
bdieve  virtue  to  be  more  noUe,  he  mmt 
have  fedings  nobler  dian  any  whidi  the  sys- 
tem of  Mandeville  allows.   In  belierii^  that 
it  is  possible  for  man  not  to  be  a  hypocrite, 
he  may  be  considered  almost  as  proving, 
that  be  haa  not,  uniformly,  been  a  hypocrite 
himsdfl 

Even  if  the  belief  of  a  system  of  this  son, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  no  farce  but 
that  which  it  derives  from  the  very  mmmnw 
pardogism  <^  asserting  the  univerad  tradi 
of  a  partid  condunon ;  even  if  this  misera- 
ble bdief  were  to  have  no  tendency  direcdy 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  those  who  admit 
it,  the  mere  loss  of  happiness  whidi  it  would 
occasion,  by  the  constant  feding  of  distrust 
to  whidi  it  must  give  rise,  would  of  itself  be 
no  slight  evil  To  regard  even  every  stian- 
ger,  on  whom  our  eyes  could  fell,  as  engaged 
m  one  unremitting  plan  of  deceit,  all  deceiv- 
ing, and  all  to  a  certab  degree  deceived, 
would  be  to  look  on  sodety  widi  fedings 
that  would  make  absolute  sohtude  compars- 
tively  pleasmg ;  and,  if  to  regard  strangers 
in  this  light  wodd  be  so  dreadful,  how  fer 
more  dreadfol  would  it  be,  to  look,  with  the 
same  distrust,  on  those  in  whom  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  confide  aa  firiends — to 
see  dissimulation  in  every  eye— in  the  kick 
of  fondness  of  the  parent,  the  viife,  the  child, 
the  very  caress  ana  seeaung  imiocenoe  of  in- 
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fancy ;  and  to  thiiik,  that,  the  lofter  erery 
tooe  of  affection  was  to  our  ear,  the  moie 
profound  was  the  iUaehood,  which  had  made 
it  softer,  only  that  it  might  die  more  sorely 
deceive !  It  is  natifyiiig  to  find,  that  a  sys- 
tem, which  would  make  this  dreadful  trani- 
formation  of  the  whole  moral  world,  is.  but 
an  hypothesis ;  and  an  hypothesis  so  unwar- 
rantable, because  so  inconsistent  with  every 
feeling  of  our  heart.  Yet  it  is  unfortunately 
a  paradox,  which  admits  of  much  satirical 
picturing;  and,  while  few  pause  sufficiently 
to  discover  its  logical  imperfections,  it  is  very 
possible  that  some  minds  may  be  seduced  by 
the  mere  livehy  colouring  of  the  pictures,  to 
suppose,  in  spite  of  all  the  better  feelings  of 
which  they  are  conscious,  that  the  represent- 
ation whidi  is  given  of  human  life  is  true,  be- 
cause a  few  characters  m  human  life  are  truly 
drawn.  A  rash  assent  may  be  given  to  the 
seeming  penetration  which  such  a  view  of 
the  supposed  artifices  of  morality  involves  ; 
and  alter  assent  is  once  rashly  given,  the 
very  generosity  that  might  have  wpeared  to 
confute  the  system,  will  be  regantra  only  as 
an  exemplification  of  it.  I  feel  it  the  more 
my  duty,  therefore,  to  warn  yon  against  the 
acioption  of  a  system,  so  false  to  the  excel- 
lence of  our  moral  nature ;  not  because  it  is 
fidse  only,  though,  even  from  the  grossness 
of  its  theoretic  falsehood  alone,  it  is  unwor- 
thy of  a  sii^Ie  moment's  philosophic  assent, 
but  still  more,  because  the  adoption  of  it 
must  poison  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness 
still  more  than  the  virtue,  of  every  mind 
which  admits  it  There  is  scarcely  any  ac- 
tion for  which  it  is  not  possible  to  invent 
some  miworthy  motive.  If  our  system  re- 
quires the  invention  of  one,  the  invention, 
we  maybe  sure^  will  very  speedily  take  place; 
and,  with  the  loss  of  that  amiable  confi- 
dence of  virtue,  which  believed  and  was  be- 
lieved, how  much  of  happiness,  too,  will  be 
lost,  or  rather,  how  litde  m^ness  will  after- 
wards remain! 

A  slight  extension  of  the  system  of  Man- 
deville  produces  that  general  selfish  system 
of  morals,  which  reduces  all  virtue  to  the  de^ 
sire  of  the  individual  good  of  the  agent.  On 
this  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  httlemore 
fully,  not  so  mnch  for  the  purpose  of  e!]q>os« 
ing  the  fallacy  of  the  system  itself,  important 
as  this  exposure  is,  as  for  explaining  that  re- 
lation of  utility  to  virtue,  of  which  we  so  fre- 
quently hear,  without  any  very  accurate 
meanmg  attadied  to  the  relation. 

In  the  first  pkoe,  however,  since  actions 
can  be  estimated  as  more  or  leas  useful,  only 
by  that  fiiculty  which  analyzes  and  compares, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  make  some  re- 
marics  on  the  influence  of  reason  on  oar  mo- 
ral sentiments,  and  on  those  theories  which, 
proceeding  beyond  this  indisputable  uiflu- 
ence,  would  reduce  to  mere  reason,  as  if 
it  were  the  great  piiociple  of  virtue  it- 


self the  whole  monl 
appiobetion  of  good 


of  our 

disapprobation  of 

eviL 

If  all  the  actions  of  which  man  is  capable 
had  terminated  in  one  simple  result  of  good 
or  evil,  without  any  mixture  of  both,  or  any 
further  consequences,  reason,  I  conceive, 
would  have  bc«n  of  no  advantage  whatever, 
in  determining  moral  sentiments  that  must, 
in  that  case,  have  arisen  immediately  on  the 
consideration  of  the  simple  effect,  and  of  the 
will  of  producing  that  simple  efiect  Of  the 
nitentional  production  of  good,  as  good,  we 
should  have  approved  instantly ;  off  the  in- 
tentional production  of  evil,  as  evil,  we 
should  as  instantly  have  d]Sf4>proved;  and 
reason  could  not,  in  such  circumstances,  have 
taught  us  to  love  the  one  more,  or  hate  the 
other  less;  certainly  not  to  love  what  we 
should  otherwise  have  hated»  nor  to  hate 
what  we  should  otherwise  have  loved.  But 
actions  have  not  one  simple  result,  inmost 
cases.  In  produdng  enjoyment  to  some, 
they  may  produce  misery  to  others,  either 
by  consequences  that  are  less  or  mote  remote, 
or  by  their  own  immediate  but  compound 
operation.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
discover  instantly,  or  certainly,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  the  intention  of  the  agent,  nom 
the  apparent  result ;  and  impossible  for  our- 
selves to  know,  instantly,  when  we  wish  to 
perform  a  particular  action,  for  a  particular 
end,  whether  it  may  not  produce  more  evil 
than  good,  when  the  good  was  our  only  olv* 
ject, — or  more  good  than  evil,  when  our  ob- 
ject was  the  erm  onlv.  Reason,  therefore, 
that  power  by  whicn  we  discover  the  va- 
rious  relations  of  thiiigs,  comes  to  our  aid, 
and  pomting  out  to  us  all  the  probable  phv- 
sical  consequences  of  actions,  shows  us  the 
good  of  what  we  might  have  conceived  to  be 
evil,  the  evil  of  what  we  might  have  conceiv- 
ed to  be  good,  weighing  eadi  with  each,  and 
calculating  the  preponderance  of  either.  It 
thus  influences  our  monl  feelings  indirectly ; 
but  it  influences  them  only  by  presenting  to 
us  new  objects,  to  be  admired  or  hated,  and 
still  addresses  itself  to  a  principle  which  ad* 
mires  or  hates.  Like  a  telesoopCf  or  micro- 
scope, it  shows  us  what  was  too  distant,  or 
too  minute,  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  our 
simple  vision ;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  na- 
ture c^  vision  itself.  The  best  telescope, 
or  the  best  microscope,  could  give  no  aid  to 
the  blind.  They  imply  the  previous  power 
of  visual  discernment  or  they  are  absohitely 
useless.  Reason,  m  like  manner,  supposes 
in  us  a  discriminating  vision  of  another  kind. 
By  pointing  out  to  us  innumerable  advan. 
tages  or  disadvantages,  that  flow  fiiom  ai) 
action,  it  may  heighten  or  reduce  our  appro- 
bation of  the  action,  and  consequently  our  es* 
timate  of  the  virtue  of  him  whom  we  sup- 
pose  to  have  had  this  whole  amount  of  good 
or  evil  m  view,  in  his  intentional  productioo 
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of  it;  but  it  does  this  only  beouiie  we  are 
capable  of  feeUng  moial  regard  for  the  inten- 
tional producer  of  luu>pines8  to  others,  inde- 
pendently of  anjr  analjaea  which  reason  may 


If  we  did  not  love  what  is  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  love,  oonseqnently, 
those  actions  which  tend  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  it  would  be  vam  for  reason  to  show* 
that  an  action  was  likely  to  produce  good,  of 
which  we  were  not  aware,  or  evi^,  of  which 
we  were  not  aware.  It  is  very  diffisrent, 
however,  when  we  consider  the  romd,  as 
previously  susceptible  of  morsl  emotion.  If 
oar  emotion  of  approbation,  when  we  medi- 
tate on  the  propriety  of  a  particdar  action, 
depend,  in  any  degrae,  on  our  belief  of  re- 
sultiqg  good»  and  our  dittpprobation,  in  any 
degree,  on  our  belief  of  resulting  evil;  to 
show  that  the  good  of  which  we  think  is 
slight,  when  compared  with  the  evil  which 
accompanies  or  follows  it,  is,  peih^>B,  to 
change  wholly  our  nprobation  into  disappro- 
bation. We  should  feel,  in  such  circum- 
stances, a  disapprobation  of  ourselves,  if, 
with  the  clearer  view  of  consequences  now 
presented  to  us,  we  were  to  continue  to  de- 
sire to  perform  the  very  action,  to  have  ab- 
stained from  which  bdbre,  would  have  ex- 
cited our  remorse.  The  utility  of  reason, 
then,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  even  in  moral- 
ity ;  since,  in  a  world  so  complicated  as  this, 
in  which  various  interests  are  continually 
mingling,  and  in  which  the  good  of  one 
may  be  the  evil  of  manv ;  a  mere  blind  obe- 
dience to  that  voice,  which  would  tell  us  in- 
stantly, and  without  reflection,  in  every  case, 
to  seek  the  good  of  any  one,  as  soon  as  it 
was  in  our  power  to  be  instrumental  to  it, 
might  produce  the  misery  of  many  nations, 
or  of  many  ages,  in  the  relief  of  a  few  tern- 
porsry  wants  of  a  few  individuals.  By  for 
the  greater  portion  of  political  evil,  which 
nations  suffer,  arises,  inaeed,  from  this  very 
source,  not  so  mudi  from  the  tyranny  of 
power,  however  tyiannicsl  power  may  too 
frequently  have  been,  as  nom  its  erring 
benevolence,  in  the  for  greater  number  of 
cases,  in  which  it  was  exerosed  with  the  wish 
of  promoting  that  very  good  wbidi  was  de- 
layed, or,  perfai^s,  wholly  impeded,  by  the 
very  means  that  were  chosen  to  furtfaler  it. 
If  tliose  rulers,  who  were  truly  desirous  of 
the  happiness  of  their  people,  had  only 
known  now  they  could  most  efiectuall3r  pro- 
duce that  happiness  which  they  wished, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  earth  at 
present  would  have  exhibited  n>peannces 
very  different  from  those  which,  on  the 
greater  part  oi  its  sur&ce,  meet  our  melan- 
choly view;  that  it  would  then  have  pre- 
sented to  us  an  aspect  of  general  freedom 
and  happiness,  whicn  not  man  only,  but  the 
mat  Father  and  lover  of  man  might  have  de- 
Ughted  to  behold.  Reason,  then,  though  it  is 
incapable  of  givingbhirth  to  the  notion  of  moral 


exeeUence,  has  jtt  inmorfaat  lektiuaa  i» 
that  good  wfaidi  18  the  mreet  oljeet  of  mo- 
rality. 

Let  Bon6  with  ImOcif  toiM|ue  Ami  Biilli  dlriofai 

Thereifliarvfartiia    Enftm  dmnpdpg  ao^d, 

e  awtm  Unik'd  in  ooooofdli  golden  c&ria* 


PIDQ  MXk  SI)C  MiT  to  bttBO  vO  DBF  lOV^a 

Wlikh  knew  not  ViitucTt  voIm;  aor.  save  «hav 
Truth's 


DothVhtnodcigiitDinhaMt.    Go,  _^ 
Of  nature;  sot  waooog  Taztsnan  nicks 
Whltbar  the  hungry  valtoie  with  iti  ptwy 
RqtDim;  not  where  the  lion'k  mllen  mnr 
At  noon  iteounda  aloog  the  kmety  banks 
Of  ancient  Tigiit  I  but  ber  gentler  aeenea. 
The  doreeoC,  and  the  tbepherA  Ibid  at  mom. 
Conmlt;  or  by  the  meadow's  ftigiant  hed^ 
In  ipring'tiroe,  when  the  woodlandi  fint  are  gnea, 
Attadtt  &e  linnet  efaigtaig  to  hb  mate. 
Couch'dofer  their  tender  young.    TotUsAndem 
Thou  doit  not  VlrtueTa  honouiabk  name 
Attribute:  wheraftae.  mw  that  not  one  ^eam 
Of  tzuth  dM  efer  dtaeoTcr  to  tboBKlvBi 
Their  little  hearts,  or  teach  them,  bj  the  dftsU 
Of  thatfaiental  k>Te,  the  tore  itieir 
To  judges  and  measure  its  olBdoua  daedaf 
But  man,  whose  eyelids  truth  has  fllTd  with  day, 
Disoems  how  skilftilly  to  boonteona  enda 
.    His  wise  aflbctioDs  moves  with  fkee aeeoed 
Adopts  their  guidance:  yidih  himself  seeuic 
To  Naturals  prudent  imputaet  and  conceits 
InitiBct  to  duo  and  to  saerad  law.  • 

Important,  however,  as  reason  ia,  in  point- 
ing out  all  the  possible  physical  conaeqiKDcei 
of  actions,  and  all  the  mflerent  dc^g^ees  of 
probability  of  these,  it  must  not  be  foigottai, 
that  this  18  all  whidi  it  truly  does;  tint  our 
moral  sentiment  itself  depends  on  another 
principle  of  our  mind ;  and  that,  if  we  hid 
not  previously  been  capable  of  loving  the 
flood  of  others  as  good,  and  of  hating  the  pro 
duction  of  evQ  as  evil,  to  show  us  that  the 
happinesa  of  every  created  bdng  depcnided 
on  our  choice,  would  have  excited  in  os  sr 
little  eagerness  to  do  what  was  to  be  ao  ex- 
tensively beneficial,  as  if  we  had  ooooeiwd, 
that  only  a  single  individual  was  to  profit  by 
it,  or  no  individual  whatever. 

These  remaxks  will  show  you  the  inade- 
quacjr  of  the  moral  systems,  whidi  make  vir* 
tue,  m  our  contempUtion  of  it,  a  sort  of  pro. 
duct  of  reasonings  like  any  other  abatEactre. 
hrfion,  which  we  are  capable  of  diacoveriiy 
intellectually;  that  of  Clarke,  fiyr  ■"^MnplA, 
which  supposes  it  to  consist  in  the  rwuladoa 
of  our  conduct,  according  to  certain  fitnesstt 
which  we  perceive  in  things,  or  a  peculisr 
congniity  of  certain  rebtions  to  each  other; 
and  that  of  Wollaston,  which  supposes  vir* 
tue  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  tmth 
of  things,  in  treating  objecta  according  to 
their  real  character,  and  not  according  to  a 
character  or  properties  whidi  they  truly  hare 
not — a  system  which  is  virtually  the  same  at 
that^f  Clarke,  expressing  onlv  more  awk- 
wardly what  is  not  very  simply  develdped» 
indeed,  even  in  Dr.  Clarke's  sp 
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TheM  sptesoBf  independently  of  their  gioie- 
ral  defect,  in  makiiig  incongruityi-^wluch, 
as  mere  incongruity,  boirs  no  proportion  to 
vice,  but  is  often  greatest  m  the  most  firivo- 
lous  improprietiesir— 4fae  measure  of  vice,  as- 
sume, it  must  be  remembered,  the  previous 
existence  of  feelings,  for  whic^  all  the  con- 
gruitiea  of  which  they  speak,  and  the  mere 
power  of  discovering  such  congruities,  are  in- 
sufficient to  account.  There  must  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  moral  regard,  independent  of  reason; 
or  reason  may,  in  vain,  see  a  thousand  fit- 
nesses, and  a  thousand  truths,  and  would  be 
warmed  with  the  same  lively  emotions  of  in- 
dignation, against  an  inaccurate  time-piece, 
or  an  error  in  arithmetical  calculation,  as 
against  the  wretch  who  robbed,  by  every 
fraud -which  could  elude  the  law,  those 
who  had  already  little  of  which  they  could  be 
deprived,  that  he  might  riot  a  little  more  lus- 
uriously,  while  the  helpless,  whom  he  had 
plundered,  were  starving  around  him. 

Fitness,  as  understood  by  every  one,  is  ob- 
viously a  word  eipressive  cmly  of  relation.  It 
indicates  skill,  indeed,  in  the  artist,  wlmtever 
the  end  may  be ;  but,  considered  abstractly 
from  the  nature  of  the  end,  jt  is  indicative 
of  skill  only.  It  is  to  the  good  or  evil  of 
the  end  that  we  look,  and  that  we  must  al- 
vrays  look,  in  estimating  the  good  or  evil  of 
the  fitness  itself;  and  if  it  be  the  nature  of 
the  end  which  gives  value  to  the  fitness,  it  is 
not  the  fitness,  but  the  end  to  which  the  fit- 
ness is  subservient,  that  must  be  the  true  ob- 
ject of  moral  regard.  The  fitness  of  virtue 
for  producing  serene  delight  is  not,  as  mere 
fitness,  greater  than  that  of  vice  for  produc- 
ing disquietude  and  wretchedness ;  and  we 
act,  therefore,  as  much  according  to  the  mere 
fitnesses  of.  things,  in  being  vicious  as  being 
virtuous.  If  the  world  had  been  adapted 
for  the  production  of  misery,  with  fitnesses 
opposite  indeed  in  kind,  but  exactly  equal  in 
number  and  nicety-  of  adjustment  to  those 
which  are  at  present  so  beautifully  employed 
in  the  production  of  happiness,  we  should 
still  have  framed  our  views  and  our  actions 
according  to  these  fitnesses ;  but  our  moral 
view  of  Uie  universe  and  of  its  Author  would 
have  been  absolutely  reversed.  We  should 
have  seen  the  fitnesses  of  things  precisely  as 
before,  but  we  should  have  seen  them  with 
hatred  instead  of  love. 

Since  every  human  action,  then,  in  pro- 
ducing an^  effect  whatever,  must  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  fitnesses  of  things,  the  limi- 
tation of  virtue  to  actions  which  are  in  con- 
formity with  these  fitnesses,  has  no  meaning, 
unless  we  have  previously  distinguished  the 
ends  which  are  morally  good  from  the  ends 
which  are  morally  evil,  and  limited  the  con- 
formity of  which  we  speak,  to  the  one  of 
these  classes.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
theory  of  fitnesses,  it  is  evident,  far  from  ac- 
.  counting  for  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions, 


proceeds  on  the  admission  of  them ;  it  jmw» 
supposes  a  distinctive  love  of  certain  wta- 
ous  ends,  by  their  relation  to  whidi  all  the 
fitnesses  of  actions  are  to  be  measured ;  and 
the  system  of  Dr.  Claris,  therefore,  if  strip- 
ped of  its  pompous  phametAoff,  and  trans- 
lated into  common  language,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  very  simple  tintsm  or  tautology, 
that  to  act  virtnoiMly»  b  to  act  in  omformity 
with  virtue. 

From  this  doctrine  of  conformity  to  the 
fitness  of  thhijgps  the  theory  of  Wollaston,  in 
which  virtue  is  represented  to  consist  in  the 
confomritj  of  our  actions  to  the  true  nature 
of  things,  scarcely  differs,  as  I  have  said,  in 
an^  respect,  unless  as  being  a  little  more  cir- 
cmtoas  and  complicated.  The  truth,  of 
which  Wollaston  speaks,  is  only  virtue  under 
another  name ;  and  if  we  had  no  previous 
notions  of  moral  good  and  evil, — ^no  love  of 
the  hi^piness  of  others  more  than  of*  their 
misery,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
determine  whether  virtue  or  vice  were  truth 
or  falsehood,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
uses  these  terms.  K,  indeed,  we  previously 
take  for  gnmted  that  it  is  the  nature,  the 
true  nature,  of  the  parent  to  be  loved  by  tiie 
child,  of  the  child  to  love  the  parent,  we  can- 
not then,  it  vrill  be  allowed,  have  any  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  that  the  child,  in  perform- 
ing offices  of  tenderness  to  the  parent,  treats 
the  parent  accdrding  to  his  true  nature ;  and 
that,  if  he  were  to  treat  him  unkindly,  he 
would  treat  him  not  according  to  his  true  na- 
ture, but  as  if  he  were  a  foe  to  whose  true 
nature  such  usage  would  be  accordant.  In 
taking  for  granted  this  very  nature,  however, 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  with  which 
we  have  chosen  to  denominate  truth  or  fidse- 
hood,  is  it  not  evident  that  we  have  taken 
for  granted  all  those  duties  which  are  strange- 
ly  said  to  depend  on  the  perception  of  an 
agreement,  that  cannot  even  be  conceived 
by  us,  till  the  duties  themselves,  as  consti- 
tuting the  real  nature  or  truth  of  our  various 
relations,  in  the  actions  which  are  said  to 
agree  with  it,  have  been  previously  suppos- 
ed? If  there  were  no  previous  behef  of  the 
different  moral  rektions  of  foes  and  friends, 
but  all  were  regarded  by  us  as  indifferent, 
how  could  any  q>ecies  of  conduct  which  was 
true  with  respect  to  the  one,  be  false  with 
respect  to  the  other  ?  It  is  fSilse  indeed  to 
nature,  but  it  is  false  to  nature  only  because 
it  is  fiilse  to  that  virtue  which,  before  we 
thought  of  truth  or  falsehood,  distinguished, 
with  the  clear  perception  of  different  moral 
duties,  our  benefactor  from  our  insidious 
enemy. 

The  woiiL  of  Mr.  Wollaston,  which,  with 
all  its  pedantry  of  ostentatious  erudition,  and 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  its  leading  princi- 
ple, has  many  profound  reflections  and  acute 
remarks,  which  render  it  valuable  on  its  own 
account;  appears  to  me,  however,  I  must 
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tionfen,  more  valwUe  for  the  light  whidi  k 
indifecdy  tfarowe  on  the  netuie  of  the  brjo- 
dicet  that  perrert  our  jndgnieiit,  then  for  the 
troths  whidi  it  oonteins  in  itselt  If  I  wen 
desorouB  of  oonTincing  ny  one  of  the  influ- 
ence of  ft  system  in  prodiKing,  m  the  mind 
of  its  aitfhor,  s  ready  acquiescence  in  enors 
the  most  absmd,  and  in  eiplanations  for 
more  necessary  to  he  exphuned  than  the 
very  difficolties  which  they  professed  to  re- 
move or  Qliistrate,  I  know  no  work  whidi  I 
could  put  into  his  hands  hotter  suited  for 
this  purpose  than  The  Beligion  of  Nature 
Delineated.  Who  but  the  author  of  such  a 
system  could  believe  for  a  moment  that  par- 
ncide  is  a  crime  only  for  the  same  resson 
which  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  one, 
(and»  if  the  great  principle  of  the  system  be 
just,  a  crime  exactly  of  the  same  amount,) 
to  walk  across  a  room  on  his  hands  and  feet, 
beomse  he  would  then  be  guilty  of  the  prac- 
tical untruth  of  using  his  hands,  not  as  if 
they  were  hands,  but  as  if  they  were  feet ; 
as,  in  parricide,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the 
practical  untruth  of  treating  a  parent  as  if  he 
were  not  a  parent,  but  a  robber  or  a  mur- 
derer? Even  without  considering  guSk  so 
atrockms,  is  common  crueltfr,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  made  hateful  to  us  as  it  shodd  be,  or 
even  hateful  in  the  slightest  degree  of  moral 
disgust  l^  beii^  represented  ouy  as  the  hslf- 
ludicroas  folsehood  of  affinflhig  prsctieally, 
that  a  man  is  not  a  man  capable  of  feelings  but 
an  insensible  post ;  and  is  it  onhjr  for  a  simi- 
lar falsehood,  m  this  tacit  proposition,  which 
we  are  supposed  by  our  ne^igence  to  affirm, 
that  we  shoukl  re|»oach  onelves,  if  we  had 
left  any  one  to  perish,  whom  a  slight  eflbrt 
on  our  part  would  have  saved  from  destruc- 
tion ?  *<  Should  I  find  a  man  grievously  hurt 
by  some  accident,"  says  WoUaston,  **  foUen 
down,  akne,  and  without  present  help,  like 
to  perish,  or  see  his  house  on  fire,  no^MKly 
being  near  to  help  or  call  out;  in  this  eitre- 
mity,  if  I  do  not  give  him  my  assistance  im- 
mediately, I  do  not  do  it  at  all ;  and  by  this 
refusin|p  to  do  it  according'to  my  ability,  I 
deny  his  case  to  be  what  it  is ;  human  na- 
ture to  be  what  it  is ;  and  even  those  de- 
sires and  expectations  which  I  am  oonsdoos 
to  myself  I  should  have  under  the  like  mis- 
fortune^  to  be  what  they  are.***  These 
strange  demals  we  certainly  do  not  make ; 
all  which  we  tacitly  declare  is,  on  the  con- 
trsry,  a  truth,  and  a  truth  of  the  moat  nn- 
questionsUe  kind.  We  affirm  ourselves  to 
be  what  we  are,  indifieient  to  the  miaeriesof 
others :  and  if  to  affirm  a  truth  by  our  ac- 
tions be  all  whidi  constitutes  virtue,  we  act 
as  virtuously  in  diis  tadt  deelaiation  of  our 
insensibility,  as  if  we  had  flown  instantly  to 
the  aid  of  the  sufferer,  with  the  most  com- 
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passkmate  dechuntion  of  our  tedaag;  or  d. 
ther,  ii;  with  the  same  indifleicnce  at  heait; 
we  had  stooped  our  body,  or  stietiiicd  out 
our  hand  to  relieve  hini»  oar  werj  attempt 
to  ghre  the  slicfatcst  relief,  aceonfing^  to  tbr 
theory  of  monu  fobehood,  woold  have  bcea 
onhr  a  crime  additionaL 

Heason,  then,  as  distiogaialui^  the  con- 
formity or  unconformity  of  actions  with  die 
fitnesses  of  things,  or  die  naoFal  truth  or 
fidsdiood  of  actions,  is  not  die  prindple  from 
which  we  derive  our  mond  sentiments. 
Theae  verv  sentimentB,  on  the  contrary,  are^ 
necesssry  before  we  can  fed  that  moral  fit-^ 
ness  or  moral  truth,  according  to  which  we 
are  said  to  estimate  actions  as  ri^t  or  wnmg. 
All  actions,  virtuous  and  viexna,  have  a 
tendency  or  fitness  of  one  sort  or  other;  and 
every  action  which  the  benevolent  and  mak- 
volent  pcdbrm,  with  a  view  to  a  oeitain  end, 
mav  alike  have  a  fitness  for  producing  that 
end.  There  is  not  an  action,  then,  which 
m^  not  be  m  conformity  with  die  fitnesses 
of  things;  and  if  the  fediogs  of  exdnsTC 
spprobation  and  disapprobation  that  consti- 
tute our  moral  emotk>ns  be  not  presumios- 
ed,  in  spite  of  the  thousand  fitnesses  whirh 
reason  may  have  shown  us,  aU  actions  must 
be  morally  incBfierent.  They  are  not  thus 
indifferent,  because  the  ends  to  whidi  reason 
shows  certain  actions  to  be  most  snitaUc, 
are  ends  which  we  have  previously  fdt  to  be 
wordiy  of  our  mors!  choice;  and  we  are 
virtuous  in  conforming  our  scdona  to  these 
ends,  not  because  our  actions  have  a  phy- 
sical relation  to  the  end,  as  the  wheels  and 
IMiUies  <^  a  machme  have  to  the  niotioD 
which  is  to  result  from  them ;  but  becsnse 
the  desire  of  produdng  this  very  end  has  a 
rehtion,  whidi  has  been  previously  felt,  to 
our  moral  emodon.  The  moral  truth,  in  Eke 
manner,  which  reason  is  said  to  ahow  us, 
consists  in  the  sgreement  of  our  actions  with 
a  certain  frame  of  mind  whidi  nature  has 
previously  distinguished  to  us  ss  virtuous ; 
without  whidi  previous  distinction  the  ac- 
tions of  the  most  ferodous  tyrant  and  d 
the  most  generous  and  intn^d  patriot 
would  be  equally  true,  as  alike  imficative  ot 
the  real  nature  of  die  oppressor  of  a  nation, 
and  of  the  assertor  and  guardian  of  its 
rights. 

The  fitness  and  the  trudi,  then,  in  every 
case,  presiq^pose  virtue  ss  an  object  oi 
moral  sentiment,  and  do  not  oonetitnte  or 
evolve  it. 

The  moral  use  of  reason,  in^  inflvendiv 
our  approbation  and  disapprobation,  is,  as  1 
before  remarked,  to  point  out  to  us  the  re- 
mote good,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  or 
the  dements  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  wkirii 
dso,  but  for  the  andytk  power  of  reasoi^ 
we  should  be  incapable  of  distinguisluK 
with  accuracy  in  the  immediate  eompooad 
resdt      If  the  mere  diseovery  of  gicstcr 
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Qtibty,  howenr,  »  sufficient  to  aflbct  our 
appTobatioB,  ntiJity  amat,  it  ii  evideiiC  hsre 
a  certain  rdation  to  virtae.  Utility,  it  ie 
said,  is  tbe  measure  of  virtae.  Let  ua  eon- 
sider  what  meaning  ia  to  be  attaehed  to  thia 
phrase. 


LECTURE  LXXVIL 

of  bumb*8  system,  that  utilttt  is  tbb 
covshtdbmt  o&  kbasukb  of  viatue. 


wboto  logic  of  MandeWQe.  They  are  tbo 
reiy  essence  of  his  svstem ;  and  unless  we 
admit  (hem  as  kgioalhr  just,  we  must  nject 
his  system  as  kgioaify  false.  But  it  is  m 
his  rhetoric  that  he  trasts  far  more  than  in 
kis  defective  logic;  and  if  he  have  giveif  us 
«  few  liveW  pietHTuigs  of  hypocrisy,  he  flat- 
ters himself  that  we  Aafi  not  pause  to  in- 
quire, whether  pictures  so  iivelj  are  re- 
Ltations  of  a  few  only,  or  of  all  man- 


In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I 
ined,  at  as  gneat  a  length  as  adoctrine  so 
false  in  its  principles  requires,  the  s^tem 
of  Dr.  liandeirille  with  respect  to  virtue ; 
a  system  in  which  the  actions  that  commonly 
go  under  that  honouiable  name  are  repre- 
sented as,  in  every  instance,  where  any  seeny- 
ing  sacrifice  is  made  to  the  happiness  of 
another,  the  result  of  a  cslcolating  vanity 
that,  in  its  love  of  praise,  consents  to  bar- 
ter, for  a  suitsble  equivalent  of  commenda- 
tion, tbe  means  of  enjoyment  which  it  would 
Dot  give  without  a  due  equivalent,  but  which 
it  values  less  than  the  applause  that  is  to  be 
offered  in  purchase  of  them.  The  pretender 
to  generosity,  who  is  a  speculator  in  this 
species  of  traffic,  is  of  course  a  hypocrite  bv 
the  very  quality  of  the  moral  ware  in  whicn 
he  jobs ;  and  ue  applanders  of  die  ostensi. 
ble  generosity,  who  are  as  little  oqiable  of 
unpaid  adminktion  as  he  of  oratuiTous  bomi- 

,  ty,  are  hypocrites  of  equal  slull,  in  the  sup- 
posed universal  cheat  of  social  lifis.  AH  are 
unpostora,  or  all  are  dupes,  or  rather,  all 
are  at  once  impostors  ana  dupes,  dupes  easi^ 
ly  deceived  by  impostors  whom  it  is  easy 
to  deceive.  On  a  system,  of  vrhich,  I  may 
safely  tske  for  granted,  that  et ery  one  oi 
vou  has  in  the  delightAil  remembrsnoes  of 
his  own  breast  innumersble  confutations, 
I  should  not  have   thought  it   necessary  to 

,  dwell,  if  there  had  been  less  peril  in  the 
adoption  of  it  to  happiness  and  virtue.  As 
a  philosophic  system,  it  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  discussion.  It  is  an  evident  eiampie  of 
an  error  that  is  very  common  in  hypothetical 
systems ;  the  error  of  supposing,  notwith- 
standing  the  most  striking  seeming  con- 
trarieties, that  what  is  true  of  a  few  esses 
out  of  many  is,  therefore,  necesssrily  true 
of  alL  Some  men  are  hjnpocrites,  therefore 
all  men  are  hypocrites.  It  is  not  absolutely 
impossible,  that  he  whom  the  world  honours 
•s  virtuous  for  a  life,  which,  from  youth  to 
old  1^,  has  had  the  uniform  semblance  of 
Kgard  for  the  happiness  of  others,  may  have 
no  virtue  whatever  at  heart;  therefore,  it 

.  may  be  affirmed,  with  certainty,  that  he  has 
no  virtue  whatever.  Such  are  tiie  two 
propositions,  which,  though  not  expressed 
ID  these  preci8^  terma,  cmistitnte  truly  the 


What  should  we  think  of  a  moral  theorist 
who,  after  painting  some  coarse  debaudi  in 
the  midnight  proiBigBcy  of  the  lowest  ale- 
ho«se^  or  the  wiider  dnmiBenness  and  riot  of  a 
iak  or  an  election,  should  seriously  exhibit  to ' 
us  those  pictures  as  evidence  of  an  universal 
conclusion,  that  all  men  are  drunkards? 
We  might  admire  the  veri)al  painting,  in- 
deed, as  we  admire  the  pictures  of  Hogarth; 
but  we  should  admire  as  little  the  soundness 
of  die  philosophy  as  we  should  have  admired 
the  accuracy  of  one  of^  Hogarth's  pictures, 
if  he  had  exhibited  to  ns  the  interior  of  a 
biodiel  as  a  representation  6f  domestic  life ; 
a  feithfol  rfcetch  of  one  of  those  virtuous 
and  smiling  groups,  that  around  a  virtuous 
and  delighted  (ather,  at  his  own  parlour  fire, 
seem  to  inclose  him,  as  it  were,  within  a 
circle  d  happiness !  It  is  certain^  not  more 
absurd  to  aivue  that,  because  some  men  are 
drunkards  all  men  ase  drunkards,  than  to 
contend  that  all  men  are,  in  every  action  of 
their  life,  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of 
every  other  beii^,  because  some  may  be 
hypocrites  in  affecting  to  regard  fuiy  Imppi' 
ness  but  their  own ;  and  he  who,  in  adopt- 
ing this  theory,  can  seriously  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  single  parent,  or  wife,  or  child, 
who  has  any  other  view  than  the  selfish 
one  of  ae^airing  praise,  in  any  one  office  of 
seeming  kindness  to  those  whom  they  would 
wish  us  to  regard  as  dear  to  them,  may  cer.. 
tainly  believe  with  equal  reason,  and  admire 
as  ingenious  and  just,  the  wildest  absurdi^ 
which  the  wildest  propounder  of  absurdi. 
ties  can  offer  to  his  assent  and  admiration. 

This  system,  by  a  little  extension  to  aH 
the  sources  of  selfish  enjoyment,  and  by  a 
little  purification  of  the  selfishness,  as  the 
emoyment  is  rendered  less  prominently  sel- 
fish bv  being  more  remote  and  more  con- 
nected by  many  direct  or  indirect  ties  with 
the  happiness  of  others,  assumes  the  form 
of  the  more  general  theory  of  selfish  morals, 
in  whidi  the  most  refined  virtue  is  repre* 
sented  only  as  disguised  self-love;  though 
the  veil,  wluch  is  thin  in  itself,  so  as  often 
to  affoid  no  dii^se  to  the  passion  which 
glows  throuffh  it,  is  sometimes  thickened  in 
so  many  folds,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
guess  what  features  of  uriiness  or  beau^  afe 
beneath.  Before  considerinff,  however,  this 
finer  system  of  moral  sefishness,  which  is 
founded  on  views  of  remote  personal  advan^ 
8  K 
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borely  and  see  that  wveftdiediieM,  whidi  ie 
lo  nudi  mora  dreadful  to  the  ere  of  him 
who  beholds  it,  than  to  die  ear  of  him  who 
Is  told  fai  his  splendid  apartment,  that  there 
is  miserjr  upon  the  earth, — and  who  thinks 
that  in  pitying  it,  with  the  very  idleness  of 
pity,  he  has  felt  as  a  good  man  should  feel ; 
when  we  look  through  the  darkness,  to 
which  there  is  no  sunshine,  on  some  comer, 
darker  still, — ^where  the  father  of  those  who 
have  Btren^  only  to  hang  over  him  and 
weep,  is  giving  to  them  his  last  blessing, 
which  is  all  that  remains  to  him  to  give ;  do 
we  feel,  on  k>oking  at  this  mixture  of  death, 
and  sidniess,  and  despair,  and  want,  in  dread- 
ful assembWe,  that  it  would  be  well  for 
Che  world  if  a  little  relief  were  given  to 
miseries  so  hopeless ;  or  that  compassion,  as 
a  nrinciple  of  conduct,  is  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness, where  there  are  so  many  sufferers 
on  the  earth,  who  may  be  objects  of  com- 
passion  ?  Of  the  principle  of  the  action  in 
Its  relation  to  general  utility,  we  never  think. 
We  hasten  to  do  what  it  is  in  our  power  to 
do  ;  and  we  have  already  obtained  loolu  of 
as  much  gratitude,  as  could  be  f^t  in  a  mo* 
ment  of  such  affliction,  long  before  we  have 
thought  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was 
before  our  very  eyes.  In  all  the  small 
courtesies  of  society,  as  well  as  in  these 
higher  duties,  we  act,  not  from  any  estimate 
of  the  principle  of  courtesy  as  a  general 
principle,  but  from  the  temporary  views  of 
mdividual  gratifications  to  tlMse  who  mingle 
with  us ;  and  we  act  welL  The  amcnrnt  of 
general  good,  which  a  philosopher  might 
estimate,  or  attempt  to  estimate,  bv  oon- 
sidering  the  relation  of  these  particuiW  ac- 
tions to  the  advantitfe  of  the  oommunity, 
never  occurs  as  an  object  of  oontemphition 
to  the  multitude  of  mankind,  whoi  they  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  with  feelings  at  least 
as  vivid,  as  those  of  him  who  measures  everr 
action  by  its  remotest  consequences,  it 
occurs  but  seldom,  even  to  philoeoplieEs 
themselves,  who  may  derive,  indeed,  an  ad- 
ditional enjopnentfrom  tracing  that  relation, 
and  an  additional  reason  to  adfore  die  good- 
ness of  him  who  has  established  it ;  but  who, 
in  the  common  transactions  of  life^  act  from 
the  same  immediate  feelings  of  approvaUe- 
nesB,  the  same  immediate  impulses  of  vir- 
tuous emotion,  as  those  to  whom  ethical 
and  political  generalizations  are  absolutely 
unknown.  The  immediate  virtoous  impulse 
is  the  mere  feeling  of  n^id  approbation,  that 
becomes  still  more  rapidly  choice  or  deter- 
mination ;  a  feeling  which  has  relation  only 
to  the  piuticular  case,  and  which,  far  from 
pausing  for  any  extensive  view  and  measure- 
ment of  remote  consequences  oif  utility, 
haSs  arisen  in  the  instant,  or  almost  in  the 
yerjr  instant  in  which  the  action  was  con- 
ceived. 

But  the  feelings  of  the  agent  himself, 


whom  alone  we  have  yet  coifaideffed,  it  maf 
perhapa  be  said,  furmsh  no  dednre  eoiifii. 
tation  of  the  supposed  moral  miawwinnnf 
of  the  virtue  of  actions,  by  the  feefiqg  of 
their  precise  degrees  of  general  utility ;  they 
may  afford  a  presumptHW,  but 
more ;  and  it  is  in  the  calm 
of  the  indifferent  spectator,  or  reader,  or 
hearer  of  an  actkm  <Hily,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  grounds  of  a  just  moral  catunafee  of 
the  virtue  or  vice  which  the  action  itaelf  in- 
volves. 

The  exduskm  of  the  fedings  of  the  agent 
himself  in  the  moral  estimate  of  the  propria 
ty  or  impropriety  of  the  actioDS,  which  dr- 
eumstsnoes  call  on  him  to  peifuiia,  and  ca 
aoeoont  of  wluch  he  is  to  be  niAed  with  the 
virtuous  or  the  guilty,  mkj  seem  a  rtarj  boU 
use  of  the  privilege  of  unbmited  auppositioa, 
which  a  tneorist  assumes.  Let  the  assump- 
tion,  however,  be  admitted.  Let  the  feo- 
ings  of  the  i^Ecnt  be  left  wholty  out  of  sr- 
count,  and  let  us  think  oohr  of  d»  fedings 
of  him  who  contemplates  the  action  of  an- 
other. Is  the  approbation  of  vnrtae^  m  this 
casck  the  feehi^f  of  mere  utility;  our  indig- 
nation, disgust,  abhorrence  of  vice,  in  hs  as 
pects  of  greatest  atrocity,  a  feeling  of  no- 
thing non  than  of  the  uselessDeaa,  or  pbr> 
gical  incumbrance  and  detriment  to  aocietv 
of  that  profitless  thing  which  we  call  a  tyrao.* 
or  a  parridde  ?  The  doctrine  of  ittility,  si 
the  felt  essence  of  virtue,  is,  in  this  case,  a 
little  in  agreement  with  die  moral  fecti 
which  it  would  eiplain,  as  m  the  case  of  die 
fedings  of  the  agent  himsdf ;  as  little  ac- 
cordant with  thtm  as  any  feke  hypothesi 
in  mere  phvsicsj'with  the  stnbbcfiuy  resist- 
hig  phyncu  fects,  wfaidi  it  woold  vainly  n- 
deavour  to  reconcile,  or  at  least  to  force  co> 
gether. 

If  the  approbation  whidi  wepive  to  virtae 
be  only  the  emotion  exdted  m  us  bv  the 
oontempktion  of  what  ia  useful  to  numkindi 
it  is  very  evident  that  sudi  utility  ia  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  actiona  only  of  volaiitHy 
agents,  and  in  the  general  prindplce  of  c» 
duct  from  which  the  particular  actions  flow, 
but  m  inanimate  matter  also ;  and  indeed 
on  earth  at  least,  it  is  onljr  by  the  interren^ 
tion  of  matter,  that  one  mind  can  indirect^ 
be  of  aa^  utility  vrhatever  to  any  other  mind 
Let  us  imagine,  then,  not  a  mere  diest  af 
drawers  before  us, — ^for  that  may  be  counted 
of  too  trifling  convenience, — but  the  most, 
useful  machine  which  the  art  of  man  bss 
been  able  to  devise,— a  loom,  for  eiamph>,  a 
ship,  a  printing-press,  instruments  which 
have  certsinly  contributed  to  the  la^pine«| 
of  the  world  a  &r  greater  amount  of  goo4 
than  any  moral  action  of  any  generous  bene- 
fiictor,  whose  voluntary  production  of  a  litthi 
Hmited  good,  perhapa  to  a  single  imfividvlj 
only,  may  yet  have  exdted  in  us  ihe  livdieil 
emotions  of  a  regard  that  is  almost  venciW 
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4M1S  actions  to  which  the  measure  can  be  ap- 
plied, and  yery  few,  indeed,  in  which  the 
proportion  will  be  found  to  hold  with  ex- 
actness. 

That  virtuous  actions  do  all  tend  in  some 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  advantage  of 
the  world,  is  indeed  a  fact,  with  respect  to 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  import- 
ant question,  however,  is,  whether  the  spe- 
cific amount  of  utility  be  that  which  we  have 
in  view,  and  wfiich  alone  we  have  in  view, 
in  the  approbation  which  we  give  to  certain 
actions;  since  this  approbation  is  the  direct 
feeling  of  virtue  itself,  without  which,  as  in- 
tervening,- it  will  be  allowed  that  even  the 
most  useful  action  could  not  be  counted  by 
us  as  ivirtuoiis  ;  whether  we  love  the  gene- 
rosity of  .our.  benefiurtor,  with  an  emotion  ex- 
actly the  same  in  kind,  however  different  it 
may  be  in  degree,  as  that  with  which  we  love 
the  bank-bill,  or  the  estate  which  hie  may 
have  given  us ;  in  short,  to  use  Dr.  Smith*s 
strong  language,  whethei*  "we  have  no  other 
reason  for  praising  a  mian,  than  that  for  which 
we  commend  a  chest  of  drawers." 

It  may.be  necessary  in  this  discussion,  to 
remind  you  once  more,  that  virtue  is  nothing 
in  itself,  any  more  than  our  other  generu 
terms,  which  we  have  invented  to  express  a 
number  of  particulars  comprehended  in  them ; 
that  what  is  true  of  virtue,  then,  must  be  true 
of  all  the  particular  actions  to  which  we  give 
that  name ;  and  that  all  which  we  have  to 
consider  in  the  present  argument,  is  not  the 
vague  general  term,  but  some  particular  ac- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  some  particular  agent,  in 
certain  circumstances,  willing  a  certain  effect; 
since  the  feeling  which  rises  in  the  mind,  on 
the  contemplation  of  this  particular  action, 
18  that  which  leads  us  to  class  it  with  other 
actions  that  may  have  excited  a  similar  vivid 
sentiment,  and  to  employ  for  the  whole  the 
common  :term  virtue.  The  question  then  is, 
whether  it  be  necessary  to  the  rise  of  this 
vivid  sentiment,  the  moral  emotion  of  appro- 
bation' or .  disapprobation,  that  we  should 
have  in  immediate  contemplation,  as  the  sole 
object  of  the  emotion,  the  utility  or  inutility 
of  the  action  ;  and  whether  the  emotion  it- 
self be  always  exactly  proportioned  by  us  to 
the  quantity  of  usefulness  which  we  may 
have  found,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  calcula- 
tion or  measurement  in  the  action  itself,  or 
in  the  principle  of  the  action.  It  is  the  >n- 
rid  feeling  of  moral  approbation  alone,  which 
leads  us  to  distinguish  actions  as  virtuous  or 
vicious ;  and  the  supposed  measure  or  stand- 
ard of  virtue,  therefore,  must  relate  to  this 
vivid  feeling  in  all  its  degrees,  or  it  cannot 
have  any  relation  to  the  virtue  that  in  all 
its  degrees  is  marked  by  that  vivid  feeling 
.    onty,  ^  . 

ITthe  utility  of  actions  be  their  moral 
•tandard,  then,  it  must  be  present  to  the 
eontemplation  of  the  agent  himself,  when  he 


morally  prefers  one  mode  of  conduct  to  ano- 
ther;  and  to  the  contemplation  of  others, 
when  they  morally  approve  or  disapprove  of 
his  action. 

In  every  moral  action  that  can  be  estimat- 
ed by  us,  these  two  sets  of  feelings  may  be 
taken  into  account ;  the  feelings  of  the  agent 
when  he  meditated  and  wiHed  the  action ; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  spectator,  or  of  him 
who  calmly  contemplates  the  action  at  any 
distance  of  space  or  time.  Let  us  consider, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  the  agent  himself. 
The  agent,  indeed,  may  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  passions,  fix>m  which  the  spectator  is 
free,  and  may  thus  have  his  moral  discern- 
ment less  dear,  so  as  to  be  hurried  perhaps 
into  actions  which,  with  better  moral  vision, 
he  would  have  shunned.  But  the  principle 
of  approbation  itself  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  his  mind,  when  the  action  which 
he  contemplates  is  one  which  he  meditates 
himself,  and  when  he  contemplates  the  ac- 
tion of  another  already  performed ;  and,  if  it 
be  not  according  to  any  measurement  of  ex- 
act utility,^  that  the  approbation  and  conse- 
quent moral  will  or  resolution  of  the  most 
virtuous  agent  is  formed,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  powerful  presumption  at  least,  or 
more  than  a  mere  presumption,  that  the  ap- 
probation of  the  spectator,  arising  from  the 
same  principle  is  not  the  result  of  such  a 
measurement  of  the  good  that  is  to  be  add- 
ed, by  that  particular  action,  to  the  general 
good  of  the  world,  or  of  the  general  utility 
of  the  principle  from  which  it  flows.  With 
respect  to  the  views  of  the  agent,  however* 
there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  dispute. 
His  views,  even  when  he  seems  to  ourselves 
most,  commendable,'  but  rarely  extend  to 
such  general  interests.  The  exact  scale  of 
utility  of  an  action,  in  short,  or  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  action,  is  not  present  to  his 
mind  as  the  standard  by  whicn  he  regulates 
his  conduct.  Does  the  mother,  when  she 
hangs  sleepless!  night  after  night,  over  the 
cradle  of  her  sick  infant,  think,  even  for  a 
single  moment,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
society  of  mankind,  that  she  should  labour 
to  preserve  that  littie  being  which  is  so  dear 
to  her  (or  itself,  and  the  abandonment  of 
which,  though  no  other  being  m  the  universe 
were  to  be  affected  by  it,  would  seem  to  her 
a  crime  of  scarcely  conceivable  atrocity ;  and 
are  we  to  refure  to  her  patience  and  ten- 
derness, and  watchfulness  of  regard,  the 
name  of  virtue,  because  she  has  thought 
only  of  some  littie  comfort  that  might  pos- 
sibly flow  to  the  individual,  and  has  not 
measured  her  own  personal  sacri^ces  with 
that  general  good,  to  which  they  should  have 
been  exactiy  adapted,  nor  estimated  the 
general  advantage  of  maternal  loye,  as  a 
principle  of  conduct  which  operates,  and  is 
continually  to  operate,  in  all  the  iiunilies  of 
mankind  ?    When  we  enter  some  wretched 
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horel,  and  see  -that  wretdiedneM,  whidi  is 
so  mudi  more  dreadful  to  the  eye  of  him 
who  beholds  it,  than  to  the  ear  of  him  who 
is  told  fai  his  splendid  apartment,  that  there 
is  misery  npon  the  earth, — and  who  thinks 
that  in  pitying  it,  with  the  very  idleness  of 
pity,  he  has  felt  as  a  good  man  should  feel ; 
when  we  look  through  the  darkness,  to 
which  there  is  no  sunshine,  on  some  comer, 
darker  still, — ^where  the  father  of  those  who 
have  strengtib  only  to  hang  over  him  and 
weep,  is  giving  to  them  his  last  blessing, 
wl«i<^  is  all  that  remains  to  him  to  give ;  do 
we  feel,  on  looking  at  this  mixture  of  death, 
and  sidmess,  and  despair,  and  want,  in  dread- 
lul  assemblage,  Uiat  it  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  a  Ettle  relief  were  given  to 
miseries  so  hopeless ;  or  that  compassion,  as 
a  principle  of  conduct,  is  of  the  highest  nse^ 
fulness,  where  there  are  so  many  sufferers 
on  the  earth,  who  may  be  objects  of  com- 
passion ?  Of  the  principle  of  the  action  in 
Its  relation  to  general  utility,  we  never  think. 
We  hasten  to  do  what  it  is  in  our  power  to 
do  ;  and  we  have  already  obtained  looks  of 
as  much  gratitude,  as  could  be  felt  in  a  mo» 
ment  of  such  a£9iction,  long  before  we  have 
thought  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was 
before  our  very  eyes.  In  all  the  small 
courtesies  of  society,  as  well  as  in  these 
higher  duties,  we  act,  not  from  any  esdooate 
of  the  prindple  of  courtesy  as  a  general 
principle,  but  from  the  temporary  views  d 
mdividual  gratifications  to  those  who  mingle 
with  us ;  and  we  act  welL  The  amount  of 
genera]  good,  which  a  philosopher  might 
estimate,  or  attempt  to  estimate,  by  con- 
sidering the  relation  of  these  particular  ac- 
tions to  the  advantve  of  the  community, 
never  occurs  as  an  object  of  contemphrtion 
to  the  multitude  of  miankind,  when  they  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  with  feelings  at  least 
as  vivid,  as  those  of  him  who  measures  evenr 
action  by  its  remotest  consequences.  It 
occurs  but  seldom,  even  to  philosophers 
^emselves,  who  may  derive,  indeed,  an  ad- 
ditional eiyo^entfrom  tracing  that  relation, 
and  an  adcUtional  reason  to  adfore  the  good- 
ness of  him  who  has  established  it ;  but  who, 
in  the  common  transactions  of  life^  act  from 
the  same  immediate  feelings  of  approvable- 
ness,  the  same  immediate  impulses  of  vir- 
tuous emotion,  as  those  to  whom  ethical 
and  political  generalizations  are  absolutely 
unknown.  The  immediate  virtuous  impulse 
is  the  mere  feeling  of  n^id  approbation,  that 
becomes  still  more  rapidly  choice  or  deter- 
mination ;  a  feeling  which  has  relation  only 
to  the  particular  case,  and  which,  hi  ftom 
pausing  for  any  extensive  view  and  measure- 
ment of  remote  consequences  olT  utility, 
has  arisen  in  the  instant,  or  almost  in  the 
yerjr  instant  in  which  the  action  was  con- 
ceived. 
_  /But  the  feelmgs  of  the  agent  himself^ 


whom  alone  we  have  yet  codsidered,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  furnish  no  decisive  confiu 
tation  of  the  supposed  moral  measurement 
of  die  virtue  of  actions,  by  the  feeling  of 
Uieir  precise  degrees  of  genoal  utility ;  they 
may  afford  a  presumption,  but  nothing 
more ;  and  it  is  in  the  calm  contemj^atioii 
of  the  indifferent  spectator,  or  reader,  or 
hearer  of  an  action  cmly,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  grounds  of  a  just  morsl  estimate  of 
the  virtue  or  vice  which  the  action  itself  in- 
volves. 

The  exclusion  of  the  feelings  of  the  agent 
himself  in  the  moral  estimate  of  the  proprie- 
ty or  impropriety  of  the  actions,  which  cir- 
cumstances call  on  him  to  perfona,  and  on 
account  of  whkh  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  the 
virtuous  or  the  guilty,  ma^  seem  a  very  boid 
use  of  the  privilege  of  unlimited  supposition, 
whi^  a  theorist  assumes.  Let  the  anump- 
tion,  however,  be  admitted.  Let  the  feel- 
ings of  the  agent  be  left  wholly  out  of  ac- 
count, and  let  us  think  onhr  of  the  feelings 
of  him  who  contemplates  the  action  of  an- 
other. Is  the  approbation  of  viitue^  in  this 
case,  the  feeling  of  mere  utility;  cur  indig- 
nation, disgust,  abhonnence  of  vice,  in  its  as 
pects  of  greatest  atrocity,  a  feeling  of  no- 
thing more  than  of  the  useleasness,  or  phy- 
sical incumbrance  and  detriment  to  society, 
of  that  profitless  thing  which  we  call  a  tyrant 
or  a  parricide  ?  The  doctrine  of  utili^,  as 
the  wt  essence  of  virtue,  is,  in  this  case,  as 
little  in  agreement  with  the  morel  frets 
which  it  would  eiplain,as  m  the  case  of  the 
feelings  of  the  agent  himself;  as  little  ac- 
cordant with  them  as  any  fiike  hypothesis 
in  mere  phv8ics,'with  the  stubbomly  resist- 
ing physical  fiicts,  whidi  it  would  vainly  en- 
deavour to  reconcile,  or  at  least  to  force  to- 
gether. 

If  the  M>probation  which  we  ffive  to  virtue 
be  only  the  emotion  excited  m  ua  by  the 
contemplation  of  what  is  useful  to  mamdnd, 
it  is  very  evident  that  sudi  utility  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  actions  only  of  in>liintaiy 
agents,  and  in  the  general  prindplea  of  con- 
duct firom  which  the  paiticukr  actions  flow, 
but  in  inanimate  matter  also ;  and  indeed, 
on  earth  at  least,  it  is  onl^  by  the  interven- 
tion of  matter,  that  one  mind  can  indirectly 
be  of  an  V  utility  whatever  to  any  other  mind. 
Let  us  imagine^  then,  not  a  mere  chest  of 
drawers  before  us, — ^for  that  may  be  covmted 
of  too  trifling  convenience, — but  the  most 
usefrd  machine  which  the  art  of  man  hss 
been  able  to  devise, — a  loom,  for  example,  a 
ship,  a  printing-press,  instruments  which 
have  certunly  contributed  to  the  hapfiiness 
of  die  worid  a  &r  greater  amount  of  good, 
than  any  moral  action  of  any  generous  bene- 
factor, whose  voluntary  production  of  a  little 
limited  good,  perhaps  to  a  single  individ^ 
only,  may  yet  have  exdted  in  us  ihe  liveliest 
emotions  of  a  regard  that  is  almost  venen^ 
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tion,  or  more  than  mere  Veneration.  Wben 
we  think  of  any  one  of  these  noble  instru- 
ments, 88  placed  before  our  eves,  or  when 
any  one  of  them  is  actually  before  our  eyes, 
and  when  we  trace  all  the  contrivances  of  its 
parts,  and  think  of  the  good  which  has  for 
many  ages  resulted,  and  wfll  still  continue 
to  result  from  the  whole ;  does  it  seem  to 
US  possible  that  any  one  should  assert,  or 
ahnost  that  any  one  should  imagine,  for  a 
Koment,  the  sameness  in  kind  of  the  inteU 
lectual  admiration,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
which  we  feel  in  such  a  case,  with  the  moral 
admiration  that  is  excited  m  us  by  the  pat- 
riot or  the  martyr ;  or  even  by  the  humblest 
of  those  who,  in  their  little  sphere  of  private 
life,  in  the  ordinary  circmnstances  of  peace- 
ful society,  exert,  for  the  good  of  the  few 
who  are  around  them,  an  eneigy  of  active 
benevolence,  as  poweHul  as  that  which,  in 
a  more  elevated  station,  and  m  a  tmnultuous 
age,  ennobles  the  leader  and  the  sufierer  in 
the  cause  of  nations  and  of  the  woM  ?  Our 
admiration  of  a  steam-engine,  our  admira- 
tion of  an  heroic  sacrifice  of  personal  com- 
fort, or  of  life  itself,  are  feeungs  that  can 
Bc%rcely  be  said  to  have  any  greater  resem- 
blance than  the  brightness  of  scariet  and  the 
shrillness  of  a  trumpet ;  and  the  blind  man 
who  asserted  the  similarity  of  these  two 
sensations,  was,  I  cannot  but  think,  (if  our 
consciousness  is  to  decide  on  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  the  theories,)  at  least  as  sound 
a  theorist,  as  he  who  would  convince  us  of 
the  similarity  of  the  two  emotions.  Indeed, 
if  we  were  to  strive  to  conceive  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extravagant  assertion,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  imagine  one  less  wananted 
by  fact,  than  that  which  would  afiinn  that 
we  love  a  bene&ctor  exactly  with  the  same 
feelings  as  those  with  which  we  regard  a 
house  or  a  loaf  of  bread ;  or  at  least  that 
there  is  no  difference,  but  as  one  or  the 
other  may  have  been  in  degree  more  or 
less  useral  to  us  'or  to  the  world  in  gene- 
laL 

If,  indeed,  mere  matter  could,  hj  the 
most  beautiful  subserviency  to  our  happi- 
ness, become  a  reasonable  object  of  m<md 
admiration,  by  what  means  have  we  been 
able  to  escape  an  universal  idolatry  ?  How 
is  it  that  we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  all  ador- 
ers of  that  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  or  of 
that  great  luminary  which  renders  our  earth 
not  habitable  merely,  but  delightful?  The 
ancient  woTBhippers  of  the  universe  at  least 
supposed  it  to  be  animated  with  a  souL  It 
was  the  soul  of  the  world  which  they  ad- 
ored.  The  savage,  who  trembles  at  the 
thunder,  and  bendb  before  the  whirlwind 
that  knee  which  does  not  bow  to  man,  be- 
lieves that  there  is  some  bebg  greater  than 
man  who  presides  over  the  awful  dark- 
ness. But,  according  to  the  system  of  utili- 
ty, the  belief  of  a  soiu  of  the  world,  or  of  a 


ruler  of  the  lightning  and  the  storm,  which- 
even  the  savage  thinks  necessary,  before,  he 
deign  to  worship,  is  superfluous  for  our  more 
philosophic  veneration.  The  earth,  whether 
animated  or  inanimate,  is  alike  that  which 
supports  and  feeds  us.  The  sun,  whether 
animated  or  inanimate,  is  alike  to  us  the 
source  of  warmth  and  light,  and  of  all  that 
infinity  of  blessings,  which  these  simple 
words  involve.  The  earth  and  the  sun, 
then,  if  mere  utility  were  to  be  considered 
as  virtue,  the  sole  stmdard  on  the  contem- 
pktion  of  which  certain  moral  emotions 
arise,  and  by  which  we  measure  their  vivid- 
ness, are  the  most  virtuous  beings  that  come 
beneath  our  view ;  and  love,  respect,  venera- 
tion, such  as  we  give  to  the  virtues  of  the 
most  virtuous  human  beings,  are  for  too 
slight  an  offering  of  the  heart  to  utilities  so 
transcendent. 

It  is  evidently,  then,  not  mere  utility 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  virtue,  or 
which  constitutes  the  measure  of  virtue; 
since  we  feel,  for  the  most  usefiol  inanimate 
oljects,  even  when  their  usefulness  is  to 
contmue  as  long  as  the  whole  race  of  beings 
that  from  age  to  age  are  to  be  capable  of 
profiting  by  them,  no  emotions  of  the  kind 
which  we  feel,  when  we  consider  the  vol- 
untary actions  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
knowmg  and  wiUing  the  good  which  they 
produce.  A  benevolent  man  and  a  steam- 
engine  may  both  be  instrumental  to  the 
happiness  of  society;  and  the  quantity  of 
happiness  produced  by  the  unconscious  ma- 
chine may  be  greater  perhap«  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  living  agent;  but  there  is  no 
imaginary  increase  or  diminution  of  the  utili- 
ty <H  the  one  and  of  the  other,  that  can  make 
the  fedings  with  which  we  view  them  sha- 
dow into  each  other,  or  correspond  in  any 
point  of  the  scale. 

Though  it  is  impossible  for  the  theorist 
not  to  feel  the  irresistible  force  of  this 
argument,  when  he  strives  in  vain  to  think 
of  some  infinite  accession  of  utility  to  a 
mere  machine,  which  may  procure  for  it  all 
the  veneration  that  is  given  to  virtue,  he  can 
yet  take  refuge  in  the  obscuritv  of  a  verbal 
distinction.  Utility,  he  will  tell  us,  is  not 
in  every  instance  followed  by  this  venera- 
tion :  it  is  only  utility  in  the  action  of  liv- 
ing beings  that  is  followed  by  it;  and  when 
even  all  the  useful  actions  of  living  beings 
are  shown  not  to  produce  it, .  but*  only  such 
actions  as  had  in  view  that  moral  good  which 
we  admire,  he  will  consent  to  narrow  his 
limitations  still  more^  and  confine  the  utility, 
which  he  regards  as  the  same  with  virtue, 
to  certain  voluntary  actions  of  living  beings. 
Does  he  not  perceive,  however,  that  inmak* 
ing  these  limitations  he  has  conceded  the 
very  pomt  in  question?  He  admits  that 
the  actions  of  men  are  not  valued  merelv  as 
being  useful,  m  which  cine  they  must  have 
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tnktd  m  vntue,  with  aU  things  that  are 
meiul,  eiacdy  according  to  their  place  in 
the  acale  of  uraity,  but  for  something  which 
may  be  ineful,  or  rather  which  is  useful, 
yet  which  meielr  as  useful  never  oould  have 
excited  the  leenngs  wMch  it  excites  when 
considered  as  a  voluntary  choice  of  good. 
He  admits  an  approvableness  then,  peculiar 
to  Uviag  and  voluntuy  agents,  a  capacity  of 
exciting  certain  vivid  monJ  emotions  which 
are  not  commensurable  with  any  utility,  since 
no  accession  of  mere  utility  could  produce 
them.  In  short,  he  admits  every  thing  for 
which  the  assertor  of  the  peculiar  and  es- 
aential  distinctions  of  virtue  contends ;  and 
all  which  he  gains  by  his  verbal  distinction 
of  utilities  is,  that  his  admission  of  the  doc- 
trine which  he  professes  to  oppose,  is  tacit 
onlv,  not  open  and  (Greet 

It  is  indeed,  bv  a  verbal  distinction  of  this 
sort  that  Mr.  Hume  himself,  the  most  in- 
genious and  liberal  supporter  of  this  system, 
endeavooTi  to  obviate  tne  force  of  the  objec- 
tion, which  may  be  drawn  from  inanimate 
matter,  as  usefiil  and  yet  incapable  of  excit- 
ing moral  emotion.  He  does,  for  the  pur- 
WMe  of  saving  his  theory,  ivhat  is  not  easy 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  acuteness  of  a 
mind  so  subtile  as  his,  and  so  well  practised 
in  detecting,  or  at  least  so  fond  of  detecting, 
what  he  considers  aa  illagical  in  the  specula^ 
tions  of  other  writers,  or  in  the  genenil  easy 
fiuth  of  the  half-reasoning  multitude.  He 
fairly  takes  for  gxanted,  as  independent  of 
any  measurement  of  mere  utility,  those  very 
moral  feelings  wjiich  he  yet  wishes  us  to  be- 
lieve to  arise  from  the  perception  of  mere 
utility ;  thus  adandoning  his  theory  as  fiiise 
in  order  that  we  may  admit  it  as  true.  The 
utility  of  inanimate  things,  he  sa^  does  not 
seem  to  us  virtuous,  because  it  is  not  ac- 
companied with  esteem  and  approbation 
whidi  are  peculiar  to  living  beings ;  and  he 
states  this  distinction  of  the  two  utOities, 
without  seeming  to  be  at  all  aware  that, .  in 
supposing  a  moral  esteem  and  approbation 
distinct  firom  the  feeling  of  usefulness,  he  is 
thus  presupposing  the  very  feeling  for  which 
he  professes  to  account ;  and  denying  that 
strict  relation  of  utility  to  virtue,  which  his 
theory  would  hold  out  as  the  only  standard, 
or  rather  aa  the  only  constituent  of  virtue. 
The  passage  is  too  important  not  to  be  quot- 
ed in  his  own  words.  "  We  ought  not  to 
imagine,"  he  says,  **  because  an  inanimate 
object  may  be  useful  as  well  as  a  man,  that 
Aerefore  it  ought  also,  according  to  this  sys- 
tem, to  merit  the  appellation  of  virtuous. 
The  sentiments  excited  by  utility  are  in  the 
two  cases  very  different;  and  the  one  is 
mixed  with  affection,  esteem,  approbation, 
&C.  and  not  the  other."  Now  it  is  obvious- 
ly of  these  very  sentiments  alone,  which  are 
said  by  Hume  to  be  mixed  with  the  feeling 
of  utility,  and  not  produced  by  it,  that  the . 


moral  theorist  has  to  trace  theov^gin.  It 
the  sentiments  excited  by  the  mflity  in  tiw 
two  cases  be,  as  he  most  jnstly  obaeiTes, 
very  different,  even  when  the  amoont  of 
mere  utiKtv  may  be  the  same  in  both ;  tiien, 
roost  indubitably,  it  is  not  as  being  nsefid 
that  actions  are  counted  virtuous,  and  rated 
in  different  degrees  of  virtue  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  useftdnesa ;  b«t  oo 
account  of  something  that  most  be  superad- 
ded to  this  usefulness :  and  if,  independeat^ 
Ivof  the  sum  of  good  which  they  may  pro- 
Guce,  and  equally  produce^  one  HUhty  and 
not  tiie  other  be  attended  with  esteem  and 
^probation,  is  not  this  a  proof  thatilie  rooni 
esteem  and  approbation  are  not  ooonmensur- 
able  with  mere  physical  usefulness ;  that  tbej 
are  feelinss  of  a  peculiar  class,  whidi  even  h^ 
who  would  represent  actions  as  felt  to  be 
virtuous  only  because  tiiey  are  regarded  as 
physically  useful,  is  obliged  to  presuppose ; 
and  that  there  is  in  virtue,  therefore,  an  in- 
dependent and  peculiar  approvnUeness,  or 
capacity  of  exciting  **  esteem  and  af^ro* 
bation,"  which  utility  is  incapable  eitber  of 
constituting  or  of  measuring  ? 

In  this  aigument,  I  have  opposed  to  the 
actions  which  we  feel  immediately  as  vir- 
tuous, the  utility  only  of  inanimate  matter, 
because  this  furnishes  a  more  striking  con- 
trast ;  but  the  same  aigunent,  as  you  can- 
not fail  to  have  perceived,  might  have  bera 
extended  to  many  qualities  of  the  mind  it- 
self, in  all  those  varieties  of  original  genius 
or  the  rich  endowments  of  scienete,  that  hare 
progressivriy  raised  us  from  barbarism  to 
civuization,  with  an  influence  on  the  happi- 
ness of  the  world,  to  which  it  is  scar^ 
possible  in  our  conception  to  fix  a  limit ;  U 
talents  which  we  admire  indeed,  and  honour 
with  a  respect  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  but  our 
respect  for  which,  even  when  they  exist  ia 
their  highest  order  of  excellence,  we  feel  to 
be  of  a  species  very  different  from  the  moral 
esteem  which  we  give  to  an  act  of  virtue 
The  inventors  of  ^e  printing-press  certaia- 
ly  did  inore  good  to  the  world  by  that  men 
invention,  than  the  Man  of  Ross  himself  by 
all  his  charities ;  yet  how  different  are  the 
the  moral  emotions  with  which  we  view 
them! 

The  mere  usefulness  of  certain  actioaa, 
then,  I  repeat,  is  not  that  which,  as  felt  bj  as 
at  the  moment  of  our  approbation,  consti- 
tutes to  us  or  measures  their  virtue ;  it  a 
not  that  which  is  immediately  felt  by  the 
agent ;  it  is  not  that  whidi  is  immediateljr 
felt  by  the  spectator  or  hearer  of  the  action ; 
and  yet  utility  and  virtue  are  related,  m 
intimately  rdated,  that'  there  is  perhaps  do 
action  generally  felt  by  us  as  virtuous,  whkh 
it  would  not  be  geiierally  benefidal  that  afl 
mankind  in  similar  circumstances  shouki 
imitate.  This  general  relation,  however,  if 
one  which  we  discover  only  on  reflection, 
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ind  of  which  multitudes  have  perhaps  never 
mce  thought  daring  the  whole  course  of 
heir  life;  yet  these  have  esteemed  and 
lated  like  other  people.  The  utility  accom- 
>aiii€»,  indeed,  our  moral  approbation ;  but 
he  perception- of  that  utility  does  not  con- 
ititute  our  moral  approbation,  nor  is  it  ne- 
:cssanly  presupposed  by  it. 

1  may  remaw,  by  the  way,  as  a  circum- 
itance  which  has  probably  contributed,  in  a 
^reat  degree,  to  this  misconception  of  the 
mmediate  object  of  moral  approbation,  that 
in  cases  of  political  legislation,  the  very  end 
3f  which  is  not  to  look  to  the  present  only, 
but  to  the  future,  we  estimate  the  propriety 
[>f  certain  measures  b^  their  usefulness. 
That  which  is  to  be  injurious  we  do  not 
enact ;  and  those  who  contend  that  we  should 
enact  it,  think  it  necessary  to  show  that  it 
virill  be  for  general  advantage.  Expediency 
being  thus  the  circumstance  on  which  the 
debates  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  public  measures  m  almost  every  case  dt^- 
pend»  we  learn  to  consider  it  very  £dsely  as 
the  measure  of  our  moral  approlMition  in  the 
particular  cases  that  are  constantly  occurring 
in  domestic  life.  We  forget  that  the  legis- 
lator is  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
consulting  the  senend  good,  and  of  looking 
to  the  future,  therefore,  and  distant,  as  well 
as  to  the  present  or  the  near.  His  object  is 
to  see  ne  qvid  detrimenii  respubUca  capiat. 
His  relation  is  to  the  community,  not  to  any 
particular  individual ;  and  in  neglecting  the 
general  good  for  the  good  of  a  few,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  as  much  as  the 
possessor  of  a  deposit,  if  he  were  to  give  to 
the  wants  of  some  indigent  sufferer  tibe  mo- 
ney which  another  had  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

In  the  general  transactiona  of  ordinary 
life,  then,  our  feeling  of  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, we  may  conclude,  does  not 
depend  on  the  mere  perception  of  utility. 
The  virtuous,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
heaven,  which  has  pre-est&lished  the  con- 
nexion of  virtue  and  happiness,  will,  indeed, 
that  which  is  useful;  but  they  will  it^  in 
each  particular  case,  without  r^ard  to  the 
general  utility  of  the  principle  of  conduct  to 
which  their  action  conforms ;  and,  in  con- 
sidering the  actions  of  others,  we  approve  of 
that  which  is  useful,  but  we  do  not  improve 
of  it  because  we  hvre  estimated,  acorading 
to  a  scale  of  specific  value,  the  mere  useful- 
ness of  the  general  principle.  We  perceive 
a  moral  fxcellence,  as  somethmg  very  differ- 
ent from  the  amount  of  physical  advantage 
that  flows  from  the  particular  action,  or  fhMB 
all  the  similar  actions  of  the  same  cksa ;  an 
excellence  which,  of  itself,  constitutes  the 
appro>'ablene8s ;  a  virtue  which  is  indepen^ 
dent  of  every  thing  but  the  breast  of  him 
who  conceived  it ;  which  is  not  ennobled 
by  succeitf^and  which  becomes  more  interest- 


ing to  us  by  the  very  misfortune*  to  which 
it  may  have  led. 

The  coincidence  of  general  good,  with 
those  particular  affections  which  are  felt  by 
us  to  be  virtuous,  is,  indeed,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  proof  that  this  general  good  has 
been  the  object  of  some  being  who  has 
adapted  them  to  each  other.  But  it  was  of 
a  being  fiur  higher  than  man — of  him  who 
alone  is  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  system 
of  things;  and  who  allots  to  our  humbler 
faculties  and  affections  those  partial  objects 
which  alone  they  are  able  to  comprehend, 
giving  us  still,  however,  the  noble  privilege 

To)oln 
Our  partial  taovemoiU  with  the  nuMer-whed 
or  the  mat  wcnrld,  and  serve  that  lacred  end. 
Which  lie,  the  unerring  raaton,  lieeps  in  view.* 

By  this  relation,  of  which  few  think  or  are 
capable  of  thinking,  of  particular  good  with 
public  good,  of  general  utility  and  private 
virtue,  the  public  good  is  as  effectually  in- 
sured as  if  all  were  ever^  moment  thinking 
of  the  relation,  and  is  msured  with  a  still 
greater  accession  and  profusion  of  delight 

"  Happiness,*'  it  has  been  truly  said,  **  is 
best  provided  for  by  the  division  of  affection, 
as  wealth  by  the  division  of  labour.  Were 
all  men  to  measure  their  actiong  by  utility,** 
the  same  writer  justly  remarks,  "that  variety 
of  sentiments  and  passions  which  at  present 
rendere  human  societ;^  bo  interesting,  and, 
like  a  happy  combination  of  notes  in  music, 
produces  an  enchanting  harmony,  must  be 
reduced  to  the  dull  monoton]|r  of  one  trail- 
qufl  sentiment.  Every  man,  it  is  true,  would 
meet  his  neighbour  with  the  mild  aspect  of 
calm  philosophy,  and  with  the  placid  smile 
of  perfect  benevolence ;  but  no  eye  must  be 
seen  sparkling  with  rapture  or  melting  with  • 
tenderness,  no  tongue  must  utter  words  of 
kindness,  which  have  not  fint  been  exactly 
measured  on  the  scale  of  universal  benevo- 
lence. In  short,  the  moral  worid  would  be^ 
come  one  flat  unvaried  scenci  resembling  the 
aspect  which  the  natural  world  would  as- 
sume, were  all  its  mountains  and  valleya  le« 
veUed,  and  its  whole  surface  converted  into 
a  smooth  and  grassy  plain.** 

That  virtue  is  useftd,  is  mdeed  true  then ; 
so  useful  that,  without  it,  existence  would 
not  have  been  a  bleaaing^  but  a  source  of  ini* 
secy ;  and  a  aodety  of  miokind  bu^  a  com- 
bination of  the  miserable,  labouriuff  to  be- 
come indVidufdly  more  wretched,  by  mak^ 
ing  each  other  more  wretched.  Yet  it  is' 
not  more  true,  that  virtue  is  useful,  than 
that  this  utility  of  the  general  principloB  of 
virtuous  conduct  is  not  the  ground  of  quc 
immediate  approbation.  It  is  not  the  standi 
ard  of  our  approbation ;  for  we  have  a^provn 
ed»  long  before  we  think  of  that  wluch  is 
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wud  to  have  been  the  meMore  aceordim;  to 
which  we  have  approved.  This  priority  of 
the  approbation  in  aU  ka  degrees,  to  any 
thought  of  apeeific  ntSity,  is  true  even  of 
philosophers,  who  know  tliat  there  is  each  a 
«x>incidenoe  of  the  relations  of  virtne  and 
usefulness ;  but  of  all  who  fed  virtue,  who 
love  and  hate,  who  esteem,  and  honour,  and 
despise,  how  few  are  they  who  know  that 
there  is  any  such  relation.  They  do  not 
approve  or  disapprove  the  less,  however,  but 
it  IS  because  God  has  willed  the  hi4>pineBs 
of  the  world,  which,  as  a  great  whole,  they 
are  unconsciously  promoting*  not  because 
they  individually  have  thought  of  it.  He, 
indeed,  who  wd  the  relations  of  things^  be- 
fore the  system  of  things  itself  was  formed 
by  him,  established  this  paramount  relation 
qf  our  generous  desires,  to  an  aggregate  of 
hi^ppiness  far  greater  than  that  momentary 
benefit  which  was  their  particular  aim.  The 
good  of  the  universe  was  the  gracious  object 
of  his  will, — his  object,  not  more  in  the  phy- 
sical enjo^ents  which  he  has  poured  upon 
us,  than  m  the  virtues  of  which  he  gave  us 
the  noble  capacity.  But  though  it  was  for 
that  universality  of  hi4>piness,  which  the 
eternal  Anthoi  of  the  universe  ak>ne  could 
fully  comprehend  in  his  coneeption  and  de> 
sign  that  man  was  rendered  virtuous,  our  li- 
mited virtues  themselves  have  their  particu- 
lar objects,  which  they  are  better  able  to 
embrace.  By  their  jomt  operation,  they 
produce  that  great  resiut,  of  whidi  they  do 
not  think  even  while  thev  are  most  busy  in 
promoting  it ;  intent  perhaps  only  on  cour- 
tesies ana  kindnesses,  whioi  appear  to  ter- 
minate in  the  individual  who  receives  them ; 
like  the  sunshine,  that  teema  to  be  only  flow- 
ing around  the  blossom  in  soft  and  brilliant 
varieties  of  light,  while  it  is  slowly  and  si- 
lently maturing  firuits  that  are  yet  unseen ; 
or  lixe  the  breeze,  which  seems  only  to  flut- 
ter in  the  sail,  or  to  dimple  the  wave  before 
the  prow,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time 
wafting  idong  the  majestic  vessel  that  is  to 
mingle  the  treasures  of  every  clime,  to  carry 
plenty  to  the  barren  soil,  and  the  richer 
stores  of  science  to  the  stiU  more  desolate 
barrenness  of  the  mind. 


LECTURE  LXXVIIL 

XXAMINATKUI   OF  HUME*8  SYSTEM  CONCLUI>- 
SD;  QF  THE  SELFISH  SYSTEM. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ^ 
ed  in  considering  the  relation  which  the  uti- 
lity of  actions  bears  to  our  approbation  of 
them  as  virtuous. 

That  in  acting,  the  agent  himself,  in  cases 
in  .which  no  one  would  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment in  terming  him  virtuous,  'except  those 


who  deny  everr  diatinctioB  af  viee  and  vis- 
tue,  pcrfonns  ue  action  which  is  aanoved, 
wiUiout  any  regard  to  the  tmomat  of  gencxal 
good  which  would  flow  to  aodety,  if  iJl  men 
were  to  act  aa  he  acts,  that  is  to  say,  with- 
out  any  regard  to  the  specific  utility  of  such 
actions,  is  evident  from  the  aligfateat  eaamin- 
ation  of  human  conduct  Gtf  aU  the  viitn- 
0118  actions  which  are  pcrforaied  at  any  one 
moment  on  the  earth,  from  the  slightest  re- 
dprocarion  of  dc»nestic  oourtesiea*  to  the 
most  generous  sacrifices  of  heroic  friendship^ 
there  is  perhaps  scarcely  one^  in  wiuch  tius 
thought  of  the  supposed  scale  of  utility,  ac- 
cording to  which  ms  action  is  to  be  mea- 
sured, is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent, 
and  is  the  influencing  circumstanoe  in  his 
choice,  the  immediate  motive  which  oonfien 
on  his  conduct  the  character  of  virtue.  He 
is  usefol  to  the  worid,  indeed,  when  he  re- 
lieves the  sufierings  even  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual being.  But  he  relieves  that  snEaing, 
not  because  the  world,  if  he  gives  the  relieC 
will,  as  a  whole,  have  less  misery ;  cm*  be- 
cause it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
world  that  others  should  imitate  mm  in  si- 
milar cases ;  but  that  the  individual  before 
him  mav  have  less  misery;  or,  if  he  thinks 
of  any  tning  but  that  particular  misery  and 
its  tAieS,  he  thinks  only  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  i^pear  to  himself  if  he  were 
to  abstain  from  giving  the  relief  which  is  ia 
his  power.  He  bears  sufierings  of  his  owii» 
in  like  manner,  without  kunentntion;  not 
because  a  single  groan  from  him,  in  any  cose 
of  bodily  anguish,  would  increase  the  miseiy 
of  the  world,  or  lessen  its  happiness,  but  be- 
cause a  single  groan,  though  it  might  leare 
the  happiness  of  the  world  precisely  the  same 
as  before,  would  degrade  mm  in  his  own  es- 
timation. Whether  in  doing  or  in  aufferipg, 
therefore,  his  virtue,  if  any  virtue  be  allow- 
ed to  him,  does  not. depend  on  his  views  of 
the  general  utility  which  the  worid  derives 
from  a  frame  of  mind  like  that  which  his 
conduct  displays.  That  comprehenaive  use- 
fulness is  not  present  to  his  mind,  as  a  seals 
or  measure  of  his  virtue. 

But  though  it  be  not  the  precise  measure 
of  approbation  and  preference  in  his  own 
mind,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  precise  and  sole 
measure  of  approbation,  when  his  actions  or 
patient  sufienngs  are  considered  by  other 
minds.  In  tins  ease*  too,  we  found  that  the 
supposed  standard  is  fiur  from  being  the  real 
standard.  We  approve,  not  from  any  wide 
calculation  of  probable  consequences  to  the 
world,  if  all  were  to  act  as  the  individual  has 
acted ;  but  from  an  instant  feeling  of  moial 
excellence,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
not  to  approve,  as  soon  as  the  action,  in  all 
its  circumstances,  is  known  to  us.  If  we 
think  of  the  general  utility  of  such  a  general 
mode  of  conduct,  it  is  not  before,  but  after 
the  approbation ;  and  it  is  no  paradox  to  saj. 
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that  our  ■pprobvtioii  has,  in  troth,  least  re- 
Jerenoe  to  general  conduct  and  general  con- 
•cqpuenoes,  in  cases  in  which  the  virtue  of 
'Which  we  i4>proYe  is  greatest;  because,  in 
such  cases,  the  moral  excellence  produces  an 
emotion  so  Tivid,  as  to  preclude  the  consi- 
deration, of  every  remote  circumstance.  The 
liero  himseli^  bearing  what  he  bore,  or  doing 
ipvhat  he  did*  is  all  which  our  mind  can  see. 
"Who  is  there,  that,  in  the  contempUtion  of 
Thermop]^  and  of  the  virtues  that  have 
Moadd  USatt  desolate  snot  for  ever  sacred  to 
US,  can  think  of  Leonioaa  and  his  little  band, 
without  anj  emotion  of  reverence,  till  die 
thought  occur,  how  useful  it  must  Be  to  na- 
tions to  have  defenders  so  intrepid !  Our  ad- 
miration u  not  so  taidy  a  calculator.  It  is 
instant  in  all  its  fervour;  and,  indeed*  when 
we  b^n  to  think  of  the  exact  point  in  the 
scale  of  utility  at  which  the  action  msy  be 
ranked,  this  veiy  thought  is  itself  a  proof  that 
4>iir  emotion  has  already  become  less  vivid. 
The  question,  indeed,  is  one  which  our  oon- 
tfciousness  may  decide  in  a  moment,  if  we 
only  trust  to  the  evidence  of  our  consciousness 
a  sort  of  trust  which,  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
is  no  sli^t  intellectual  effort,  when  our  con* 
sciousness  is  opposed  to  errors  that  are  briU 
liant,  and  that  have  the  authori^  of  any 
great  name.  Our  consciousness,  if  we  ap- 
peal to  it,  will  tell  us,  that  to  admire  what 
is  useful,  and  to  revere  what  is  virtuous,  are 
feelings  as  diflferent  as  any  two  feelings 
which  are  not  absolutely  opposite ;  and  that, 
if  we  cktts  them  as  the  same,  we  may,  with 
as  much  reason,  class  as  the  same^  and  re- 
duce  under  a  smgle  term,  our  moral  vener- 
ation and  our  sensation  of  fragrance,  because 
they  are  both  pleasing;  or  our  admiration 
of  what  is  useful,  and  our  notion  of  a  circle, 
because  they  are  both  states  or  feelings  of 
the  mind.  Who  ever  looked  on  his  con- 
science precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
looked  upon  his  estate ;  and  felt  not  regret 
merely,  but  all  the  agonies  of  remorae,  be- 
cause his  acres  were  less  productive  than  the 
richer  fields  of  his  neighbour?  We  may 
respect  the  inventor  of  a  machine,  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  respect  the  machine  itself; 
though  it  is  onl^  in  reference  to  the  instru- 
ments which  he  mvents  that  the  inventor,  as 
an  inventor,  has  any  utility ;  and,  even  in 
respecting  hb  intellectual  talents  as  an  in- 
ventor, though  he  ma^  have  contributed 
more  by  this  one  exercise  of  them,  to  the 
permanent  happiness  of  the  world*  than  all 
the  virtues  of  ail  the  multitude  that  existed 
around  him  at  the  time,  do  we  feel  for  his 
new  and  beautiful  application  of  the  physical 
powers,  the  moral  emotion  which  we  feel  for 
the  humblest  of  those  virtues  ?  It  is  enough, 
as  I  have  said,  to  appeal  to  your  conscious- 
ness on  this  point.  '  If  your  reverence  for 
virtue  i4>par  to  you,  as  it  cannot  but  appear 
to  yoUfaftelmg  essentially  different  from 


jour  mere  admiratton  of  what  is  uadul ;  H, 
m  short,  yon  perceive,  that  no  addition  of 
useful  properties  to  any  piece  of  inanimate 
matter  could  so  alter  it,  as  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  moral  love;  that  the  philosopher's 
stone  itself^  if  it  really  existed,  though  capa- 
ble of  conferring  inexhaustible  wealth,  and 
eternal  vouth  on  its  possessor,  would  yet  be 
incapable  of  producing  one  feeling  of  cor- 
dial  regard ;  that  all  the  stores  of  knowled^^, 
and  all  the  talents  of  the  most  vigorous  m- 
tellect,  unless  accompanied  with  a  senerous 
desire  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  profit 
by  them,  cannot  excite  the  moral  emotions 
that  are  excited  so  readily  by  the  humblest 
benevolence ;  then,  surely  you  cannot  hesi- 
tate for  an  instant,  in  rejecting  the  theory, 
which  supposes  virtue  to  be  felt  as  virtue 
only  from  its  utili^,  from  that  utility  which 
may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  usefulness  of 
external  things  or  of  qualities  of  the  under- 
standing; but  which,  as  mere  utility,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  its  rebtion  to  our  emo- 
tions, as  the  intellectual  qualities  of  memory 
or  judgment ;  or  as  the  house  which  shel- 
ters us,  the  coat  which  keeps  us  warm,  or 
the  watch  which  tells  us  the  hour  and  mi- 
nute of  the  day. 

The  approbation  which  we  give  to  actions 
as  virtuous,  then,  whether  we  be  ourselves 
the  agents,  or  merely  consider  the  actions  of 
otkers,  is  not  given  to  them  simply  as  usefuL 
Utility,  in  either  case,  is  not  the  measure  of 
moral  i4>probation,  the  measure  to  which  we 
must  previously  have  acQusted  the  particular 
action,  before  any  approbation  of  it  can  have 
arisen ;  and  with  which,  in  all  its  exact  gra- 
dations, the  feeling  of  the  rank  of  virtue  ex- 
actly corresponds. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  mere 
utility  which  excites  moral  approbation,  but 
the  utility  only  that  results  from  the  actioaa 
of  living  agents.  This  latter  species  of  use- 
fubess  may  be  veibally  distinguished  firom 
the  other,  as  being  that  which  is  accompa* 
nied  with  esteem  and  approbation ;  and,  m- 
deed,  this  very  distinction  we  find  to  be  that 
which  is  made  by  Mr.  Hume,  the  most  acute 
defender  of  the  theory  which  we  have  been 
examining ;  yet  it  is  surelv  very  evident, 
that  the  verbal  distinction  thus  made  is  an 
abandonment  of  the  theory,  an  admisiSon 
that  there  is,  in  certaui  actions  of  voluntary 
agents,  something  more  than  utility  which 
is  morally  admired  by  us ;  since,  in  degrees 
of  utility,  they  may  be  strictly  commensura- 
ble with  other  obtects  of  thought  that  tj^ 
die  in  us  no  such  emotion.  The  esteem 
and  approbation,  which  Mr.  Hume  finds  it 
so  easy  to  presuppose,  are  all  which  it  is  of 
much  consequence,  in  any  theorv  of  virtue^ 
to  consider.  They  are  in  truth  the  very 
feeling  of  virtue  itself  under  another  name  ; 
the  very  feeling,  therefore,  which  he  should 
have  shown,  not  to  be  mixed  only  with  our 
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peroeptiofi  of  utilitjr,  but  to  aiise  from  it,  or 
to  be  reducible  to  it ;  and  if,  in  accounting 
for  our  mond  approbation  of  certain  acdons, 
as  distinguished  from  our  admiration  of  any 
useful  contrivance  in  mechanics,  or  any  use- 
fill  qualities  of  natural  inanimate  objects,  or 
any  eiccellenoe  of  mere  intellect, — he  say, 
that,  together  with  our  feeling  of  the  utility 
of  the  actions,  there  is  a  feding  of  esteem 
and  approbation,  which  distinguishes  this 
usefulness  from  every  other  usefulness  of 
the  same  amount ;  he  admits,  in  this  very 
supposition,  that  there  is  in  certain  actions 
an  approvableness  which  has  not  its  source 
in  the  feeling  of  utility, — an  approvableness 
which  is  independent,  therefore,  of  the  mere 
quantity  of  physical  good  produced;  and 
that,  when  an  action  has  been  useful,  is  still 
necessary  to  convert  utility  itself  into  vir- 
tue. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  in  our 
review  of  such  actions,  that  actions  which 
are  virtuous  are  actions  of  which  the  gene- 
ral principle  is  useful;  but  they  are  virtuous 
and  useful ;  not  felt  by  us  to  be  virtuous, 
merely  because  they  are  of  a  certain  rank  of 
usefulness,  as  innumerable  objects  in  cje- 
temal  nature  are  in  like  manner  useful,  or 
many  valuable  qualities  of  the  understand- 
ing. The  coincidence  in  this  respect,  which 
the  Deity,  who  adapted  our  emotions  to  the 
h^piness  designed  by  him,  has,  from  his 
own  universal  goodness  established,  may  be 
compared  in  some  measure  to  that  pre-es- 
tablished harmony  of  which  the  fooliowers 
of  Leibnitz  speak.  According  to  that  hy- 
pothesis, of  which  I  gave  you  a  sketch  in 
the  early  part  of  this  course,  the  body  and 
mind,  you  will  remember,  have  an  exact  cor- 
respondence of  motions  and  feelings,  but 
are  absolutelv  independent  of  each  other, 
even  when  thf^  seem  most  exactly  to  cor- 
respond; the  umbs  running  of  themselves 
when  the  mind  wishes  them  to  run,  and  run- 
nii^  fiister  or  slower  exactly  as  the  mind  wish- 
es uem  to  be  more  or  less  fleet ;  but  having, 
in  consequence  of  their  own  peculiar  me- 
chanism, a  tendency  to  run  so  independent 
of  the  volition  of  that  mind  which  longs  to 
escape  from  the  enemy,  that,  if  the  soul  of 
the  coward  were,  by  a  sudden  miracle,  to  be 
annihilated,  his  legs  would  not  run  the  less. 
Such  a  harmony  the  Deity  has  established 
of  virtue  and  utility.  That  of  which  we  ap- 
prove as  virtuous  is,  as  a  general  mode  of 
conduct,  useful;  though  it  is  not  on  account 
of  our  estimate  of  its  general  useful  tendency 
that  we  give  it  out  immediate  approbation. 
That  of  which  we  disapprove  as  vice,  is,  as 
a  general  mode  of  conduct,  injurious  to  so- 
ciety ;  though  it  is  not  on  that  general  ac- 
count we  regard  it  with  instant  contempt,  or 
indignation,  or  horror.  By  this  adaptation 
of  our  emotions,  however,  the  same  advan- 
tage is  obtained,  as  if  we  approved  of  virtue 


directly  as  useful  to  the  world,  in  the  sbbm 
manner  as  we  approve  of  any  meful  me> 
chanical  contrivance;  while  it  teaves  ns  the 
enjoyment  of  all  that  fiir  greater  deight, 
whidi  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
moral  excellence  of  the  individual,  and  from 
the  love  so  infinitely  surpassing  evety  pre- 
ference of  mere  utiuty,  which  moral  excel- 
lence, and  moral  excellence  only,  can  ex- 
cite. 

It  is  this  independent  pre-established  re- 
lation of  virtue  and  utility,  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, has  rendered  less  apparent  the  error 
of  the  theory  that  would  reduce  moral  ap- 
probation itself,  to  the  perception  of  this 
mere  usefulness;  and  the  illusion  has  cer- 
tainly  been  aided  in  a  great  degree,  by  the 
circumstaiice  which  I  pointed  out  in  my  last 
lecture ;  the  reference  to  the  public  advan- 
tage, in  the  enactments  of  laws,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  national  measures  of  external  or 
internal  poher.  These  measures,  to  be  virtu- 
ous, must  indeed  always  have  the  pob^  good 
in  immediate  view;  because,  the  l^islative 
and  executive  funcdons  of  the  state  are  either 
expressly  or  virtually  trusts  for  this  very  pur- 
pose ;  and  a  neglect  of  the  public  good  in 
those  who  exercise  such  functions  has,  there- 
fore, all  the  guilt  of  a  breach  of  trust  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  partial  ddinquencies  that 
may  have  been  added  to  the  crime,  it  if 
not  very  wonderful,  however,  that  we  should 
thus  learn  to  extend  to  all  particular  actions, 
what  is  true  of  those  actions  of  general  de 
legated  power,  which  are  the  great  subjects 
of  temporary  debate ;  and  should  erroneous 
ly  suppose  all  men  in  their  little  sphere  to 
be  swayed,  when  they  are  virtuous,  hj  the 
motives  which  alone  we  recogfiise  as  giving 
virtue  to  the  actions  of  legislators,  judm,  or 
sovereigns,  those  actions  about  wUdi  aU  men 
speak,  and  which  furnish  so  much  nice 
casuistry  to  the  polidcal  discourse  of  eveiy 
day. 

Though  it  is  not  from  calculations  of  ge- 
neral  happiness,  then,  that  we  approve  or 
disapprove    in   estimating  the   conduct  of 
others,  or  our  own ;  in  many.case8  it  will 
still  be  admitted  that  general  hi^iness  bears, 
not  an  indirect  relation  only,  but  a  direct  re- 
lation to  our  moral  sentiments.    The  good  of 
the  world  is  notour  only  moral  object,  bulk 
is  a  moral  object.  The  sacrifices  of  mere  per- 
sonal advantage  that  are  made  to  it,  exdte 
our  regard ;  the  wilfiil  violation  of  it,  for  pur- 
poses of  personal  gain,  would  excite  our  soon 
or  detestation ;  but  they  excite  these  jnoial 
feelings  not  in  any  peculiar  manner,  as  if 
primary  and  paramount.     Th^  exdte  then 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  sacrifices 
to  parental,  or  filial^  or  conjugal  affedioBt 
made  without  the  slightest  consideratioft  d 
public  advantage,  give  immediate  rise  to 
delightful  sympathies ;  or,  as  ^  breach 
any  of  the  domestic  duHes,  imti 
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stances  of  craelty  to  the  individuals  injured, 
but  without  any  intention  of  injuring  the 
community  of  the  world,  awakes  a  wroth  or 
a  disgust  almost  as  instant  as  the  very  know- 
ledge of  the  injury.  We  should  have  loved 
our  parents  ana  our  friends,  though  public 
utili^  had  never  been  an  object  of  our 
thought ;  it  is  not  qUite  so  certain,  at  least 
it  is  not  so  manifest,  that  we  should  have 
loved  the  good  of  the  world,  if  we  had  never 
known  what  it  is  to  love  a  parent  or  a  friend. 
For  my  own  pert,  indeed,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  even  in  this  case,  if  our  mental  constitu- 
tion in  other  respects  had  remained  as  at 
present,  the  happiness  of  mankind  would 
have  been  an  obgect  of  our  desire ;  and  that 
we  should  have  felt  a  moral  disapprobation 
of  any  one  who  wilfully  lessened  tnat  sum  of 
general  happiness  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
giving  pun.  But  still  the  passion  for  uni- 
versal utility  is  not  so  manifest  in  every  in- 
dividual, certainly  not  so  vivid  in  every  mdi- 
vidual,  as  the  private  affections ;  and  if  we 
were  to  judge  m>m  the  feelings  alone,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem  a  juster  theory  to  derive 
our  love  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  from 
our  love  of  the  friends  who  first  surrounded 
us  in  life,  than  to  suppose  that  our  early  es- 
sential notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  ob- 
servance or  neglect  of  the  filial  or  fraternal 
duties,  are  measived  by  a  scale  of  general 
utility  which  has  never  been  present  to  our 
mind ;  that  general  utility  ana  virtue  in  our 
estimates  of  actions,  are  m  truth  convertible 
terms ;  and  that  we  should  have  felt  no  won- 
der or  dislike,  even  of  parricide  itself,  if  we 
had  not  previously  been  enamoured  of  public 
usefulnessr— enamoured  of  that  good  of  the 
universe  of  which  the  good  of  a  parent  is  a 
aniall  elementary  part. 

When  the  political  moralist  is  said  to  cor- 
rect our  moral  sentiments,  as  he  unques- 
tionably does  often  correct  our  views  of  par- 
ticrular  actions,  by  pointing  out  to  us  general 
advantages  or  dinidvantages,  which  flow 
more  or  less  immediately  from  certain  ac- 
tions ;  and  when  he  thus  leads  us  to  approve 
of  actions  of  which  we  might  otherwise  have 
disapproved,  to  disapprove  of  actions  of 
which  otherwise  we  should  have  approved, 
he  does  not  truly  alter  the  nature  of  our  mo- 
ral feelings ;  he  only  presents  new  objects 
to  our  moral  discrimination.  From  the 
mixture -bf  good  and  evil,  in  the  complicated 
results  of  almost  every  action,  and  fiY>m  the 
innumerable  relations  which  our  actions  bear 
in  their  rehiks,  not  to  the  individuals  akme, 
of  whom  alone  we  may  have  thought,  but  to 
others  whose  interest  was  unknown  to  us  at 
the  time,  or  unremembered  in  the  eager 
precipitancy  of  our  benevolence;  we  may 
approve  at  times  of  actions  of  which  we 
^sapprove  at  other  times,  not  because  we 
hate  the  good  which  we  loved  before,  or 
love  the  evil  which  before  we  hated ;  but 


because  the  action,  though  seemingly  the 
same,  is  truly  to  our  conception  different.  It 
is  varied,  to  our  mental  view,  with  every 
nicer  analysis  of  its  results ;  and,  in  estimat- 
ing  the  same  apparent  action,  the  new-dis- 
covered  compound  of  good  and  evil  which 
we  now  love,  is  as  different  finoro  that  sem- 
blance of  n^ere  evil  which  we  before  hated, 
as  our  love  itself,  as  a  present  emotion,  dif- 
fers from  our  former  emotion  of  hatred  or 
disgust. 

Reason,  then,  even  in  analyzing  com- 
pound  results  of  godd  and  evil,  and  showing 
us  the  relation  which  acdons  that  are  truly 
virtuous  bear  to  the  good  of  the  world,  is 
not  the  source  from  which  our  moral  senti- 
ments flow,  that  have  admired  and  loved 
the  virtue  before  its  political  advantages  were 
pohited  out,  or  even  suspected.  The  con- 
elusion  to  which  we  are  led,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  utility,  is,  that  it  is  not  the  scale 
which  is  present  to  the  mind  whenever  we 
approve  or  disapprove,  and  according  to 
which  our  moral  emotions  are  in  every  case 
exactly  graduated ;  that  though  the  good  of 
the  wond  is  an  object  which  we  cannot  con- 
sider, without  feeling  that  the  wish  to  pro- 
mote it  is  a  moral  wish,  it  is  not  the  only 
object  which  it  is  virtuous  to  desire,  but  one 
of  many  virtuous  objects ;  and  that,  if  we 
are  virtuous  once,  in  acting  with  this  singla 
object  in  view,  we  are  virtuous  a  thousand 
times,  in  acting  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  it,  with  regard  only  to  the  happi- 
ness or  distress  of  individuals,  which  we 
cannot  consider  without  a  wish  to  preserve 
the  happiness,  or  to  lessen  the  distress, — a 
wish  which  we  should  have  felt  m  like 
manner,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  we  think  at  the  mo. 
ment,  there  had  been  no  world  to  be  bene- 
fited by  our  wishes  and  our  aid,  or  by  the 
aid  of  those  who,  in  similar  circumstances, 
may  act  as  we  have  done. 

The  most  important  circumstance,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  theory  of  utility 
as  the  essence  of  virtuous  actions,  is  that 
which  I  remarked  before,  in  entering  on 
this  discussion, — that  it  does  not  profess  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral  feelings, 
but  proceeds  on  our  susceptibility  of  these 
as  an  undoubted  principle  of  the  mind. 
Why  should  I  love  that  which  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  all  the  individuals  of 
the  world,  more  than  that  which  would  be 
productive  of  similar  benefit  only  to  one  in- 
dividual? or  to  put  a  question  stifl  stionger, 
why  should  I  love  that  which  would  be  oi 
advantage  even  to  one  mdividual,  more  than 
that  which  would  be  of  injury  to  every  be- 
ing but  myself?  The  only  answer  which 
can  be  given,  even  according  to  the  theory 
which  supposes  all  virtue  to  consist  in  utilrt)[, 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me,  bv  my  verv 
nature,  not  to  feel  approbation  of  tlut  which 
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It  ^enDy  useful;  disapprobatioii  of  that 
which  18  in  its  genoral  consequences  hurtful 
These  is  a  monl  principle— -a  susceptibility 
of  moral  emotion — that  is  a  part  of  my  con- 
stitution, with  which  I  can  as  little  abstain 
from  api^roving  or  disapproving,  when  I  hear 
of  certain  actions,  as  1  can  abstain  from 
simply  hearing  the  words  of  that  voice  which 
relates  them  to  me. 

The  eiTor  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing at  so  much  length,  as  to  the  identity  of 
virtue  and  the  general  utility  of  actions, — 
thou^  I  must  confess  that  it  appears  to  me, 
notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  by  which 
it  has  been  sanctioned,  an  eiror  of  no  slight 
kind,  is  yet  an  error  which  is  not  mconsist- 
ent  with  the  most  generous  virtue;  smce, 
though  it  assert  utility  to  be  the  measure  of 
our  approbation,  it  does  not  confine  this  uti- 
lity to  our  own  individual  advantage;  but 
gives  to  us,  as  a  great  object  of  regard, 
whatever  can  be  useiul  to  the  community  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  very  different  doctrine 
that  makes  the  utility  according  to  whidi 
we  measure  virtue,  in  everv  case  our  own 
individual  advantage.  To  the  consideration 
of  this  doctrine,  which  is  in  truth  only  an 
extension  of  the  principles  of  Mandeville, 
allowing  less  to  the  mere  love  of  praise,  and 
more  to  our  other  passions, — ^you  may  re- 
member that  I  was  about  to  proceed,  after 
tresting  of  the  system  of  that  licentious  sa- 
tirist of  our  nature,  when  I  suspended  this 
progress  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
general  doctrines  of  the  influence  of  reason 
on  moral  sentiment,  and  of  the  relation  of 
virtue  and  usefulness;  as  I  conceived  that 
my  remarks  on  those  doctrines  would  render 
more  ^»parent  to  you  the  futility  of  the  self- 
ish system  of  morals. 

Virtue,  according  to  this  system,  is  the 
mere  search  of  pleasure.  It  gives  up  one 
pleasure,  indeed,  but  it  gives  it  up  for  a 
greater.  It  sacrifices  a  present  enjoyment ; 
but  it  sacrifices  it  only  to  obtain  some  en- 
joyment which,  in  intensity  and  duration, 
is  fiuri^  worth  the  sacrifice.  In  every  in- 
stance m  which  it  seems  to  pursue  the  good 
of  others  as  good,  it  is  its  own  grarification, 
and  nothing  but  its  own  gmtification,  which 
it  seeks. 

To  this  system  which,  from  the  days  of 
Aristippus,  has,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  been  presented  in  various  forms,  the 
remarks  which  I  made  on  the  system  of 
genera]  utility  are  eqiially  applicable.  We  do 
unquestionably  love  our  own  welUbeing,  our 
bodilv  ease,  and  that  pleasure  whidi  is 
still  dearer  than  ease ;  but,  loving  ourselves, 
we  as  unquestionably  love  others;  and, 
loving  them,  we  cannot  fiul  to  desire  their 
happiness,  since  the  desire  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
love.  In  such  cases,  the  immediate  object 
of  our  desire — and  it  is  this  immediate  ob- 


ject akme  which  we  have  theoreticaUy  tu 
consider — is  as  trul^  the  good  of  otheR.  us 
our  own  good  is  our  immediate  object,  wbea 
we  wish  for  fireedom  from  any  bodily  paiL, 
or  for  the  possesuoo  of  any  object  which 
I4>pear8  to  us  productive  of  poative  plea- 
sure. All  of  which  we  think,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  action,  is  purely  benevolent; 
and  the  action,  therefore,  if  justly  desigmtc^i, 
must  itKlf  be  r^arded  as  purely  benefo- 
lent. 

There  is,  indeed,  as  I  remaxked  in  a  for- 
mer  lecture,  one  very  simple  argumeDt  bj 
which  every  attempt  to  mainmin  the  diiio- 
terested  nature  of  value  is  opposed.  If  we 
will  the  happiness  of  any  one,  it  is  said,  k 
must  be  agreeable  to  us  that  he  should  be 
h^pv,  since  we  have  willed  it ;  it  must  be 
painnd  to  us  not  to  obtain  our  wish ;  ud 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  gsstification  before  ik, 
and  the  pain  of  fiulure,  can  we  doubt  that  v« 
have  our  own  hi^iness  in  view,  however  xeil> 
ously  we  may  seem  toothers, and  even  perbps 
to  ourselves,  to  have  in  view  only  some  ad- 
dition to  another's  hiqtpiness?  Thisaigu- 
ment,  though  often  urged  with  an  air  o( 
triumph,  as  if  it  were  irresistible,  is  a  quib- 
ble, and  nothing  maze.  The  question  ii 
not,  whether  it  m  agreeable  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  and  painful  not  to  act  in  tfait 
manner ;  but  wheuier  the  pleasure  and  tfc< 
pain  be  the  objects  of  our  immediate  con- 
templation in  the  desire  ?  and  this  is  not  {xof- 
ed  Of  the  mere  assertion  that  virtue  is  deiigk- 
fill,  and  ths^  to  be  restramed  from  die  emdst 
of  virtue,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  the  oiost 
oppressive  restraint  under  which  a  good 
man  could  be  placed.  There  is  a  pleasm, 
in  like  planner,  atrmding  moderate  eiemse 
of  our  limbs ;  and  to  fetter  our  limbs,  wfan 
we  wish  to  move  them,  would  be  to  inffiet 
on  us  no  slight  disquietode.  But  how  8»- 
surd  would  that  sophistry  seem,  which 
should  say,  that,  when  we  hasten  to  die  re- 
lief of  one  vrho  is  in  peril,  or  in  sonov. 
whom  we  feel  that  we  have  the  power  of 
relieving,  we  hasten  because  it  is  agiecabk 
to  us  to  walk;  and  because,  if  we  were  pre- 
vented from  walking,  when  we  wished  tbos 
to  change  our  place,  the  restxaint  imposed 
on  us  would  be  very  disegieeable.  Yrt 
this  is  the  very  argument,  under  anotbff 
form,  which  the  selfish  philosophers  adduof, 
in  support  of  their  miserable  system.  Tb^ 
for^  or  are  not  aware,  that  the  very  ob- 
jection which  they  thus  urge,  contains  io 
Itself  its  own  oooifntation,^ — a  oonfucsotf 
stnmcer  than  a  thousand  arguments. 

Why  is  it  that  the  pleasure  is  Celt  in  tbe 
case  supposed?  It  is  because  the  generous 
desire  is  previously  felt ;  and  if  there  bid 
been  no  previous  generous  desire,  there  could 
not  be  the  pleasure  that  is  afterwards  C^  o 
the  gratification  of  the  desire.  Why  ii  '^ 
in  luie  maimer,  that  pain  is  Mt,  \iriien  tb« 
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desire  of  the  happiness  of  others  has  Dot 
been  gratified  ?  It  is  surely  because  we  have 
previously  desired  the  hiq>pine88  of  others. 
That  very  delight,  therefore,  which  is  said 
to  give  occasion  to  the  selfish  wish  is  itself 
a  proof,  and  a  convincing  proo^  that  man  is 
not  selfish ;  unless  we  invert  all  reasoning, 
and  suppose  that  it  is  in  every  instance  the 
effect  woich  gives  occasion  to  the  cause,  not 
the  cause  which  produces  the  eflfect  The 
virtuous  man  feels  delight  in  the  sacrifices 
which  he  makes !  unquestionably  he  does 
feel  this  del^t ;  a  delight  which  he  would 
not  yield  for  any  thing  but  for  the  knowledge 
that  his  sacrifice  has  been  of  the  advantage 
which  he  desired  to  the  friend  for  whom  it 
was  made, — ^if  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  which 
he  feek  could  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  virtuous  man  is  hampy ;  and 
if  it  were  neeessary  for  proving  diat  he  is 
not  selfish,  that  we  should  show  him  to  be 
miserable  fox  having  done  his  duty,  the  cause 
of  disinterested  virtue,  I  confess,  must  be 
given  up ;  and,  perhaps,  in  that  case,  if  the 
attending  pleasure  or  pain,  and  not  die  mo- 
tive, is  to  be  considered,  the  name  of  abso- 
lute disinterestedness  might  be  appropriated 
to  those  whom  we  now  count  selfiBh — ^to 
him  who  deceives,  and  planders,  and  op- 
presses, and  finds  no  satisfiietion  in  his  ae- 
cumuktedfirauds  and  viUanies  of  every  kind. 
Why  does  it  seem  to  us  absurd  to  say,  that 
a  wretch,  who  is  incapable  of  an^  generous 
feeling,  uid  who  never  acts  but  with  a  view 
to  some  direct  personal  enjoymen^  is  not  to 
be  counted  selfish,  because  he  derivee  no  ac- 
tual enjoyment  fin>m  the  attainment  of  his 
sordid  wishes?  If  it  be  absurd  to  say,  that, 
in  thinking  only  of  his  own  good,  he  is  not 
selfish,  b^use  no  happiness  has  attended 
his  selfishness ;  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  say, 
that  the  virtuous  man,  m  thinking  of  the 
good  of  others,  is  selfish,  because  happiness 
has  attended  the  very  sacrifices  which  he 
has  made.  The  one  is  selfish,  though  not 
happy,  because  his  immediate  and  sole  mo- 
tive was  his  own  happiness;  the  other  is 
disinterested  though  happy,  because,  in  act 
ing,  his  immediate  motive  was  the  happiness 
of  otheas.  The  more  the  benevolent  live 
for  others,  the  more,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
they  live  for  themselves ;  but  they  live  for 
themselves  in  this  case  without  thinking  of 
theraselvea.  Their  great  ol]gect  is  to  make 
man  happy,  wherever  the  happiness  of  a  sin- 
gle  individual  is  in  their  power ;  and  their 
own  happiness  they  safely  leave  to  him  who 
has  not  foigotten  the  virtuous,  m  the  distri- 
bution whidi  he  has  made  of  enjoyment  It 
comes  to  them  without  their  seeking  it ;  or 
rather,  it  does  not  come  to  them ;  it  is  for 
ever  within  their  heart 

Even  if  virtue  were  as  selfish  as  it  is  most 
strangely  said  to  be,  I  may  observe  that  it 
would  he  necessary  to  form  two  divisions  of 


selfish  actions ;  one  of  Chose  selfish  actions, ' 
in  which  self  was  the  direct  object,  and  an- 
other of  those  vefv  different  sdfish  actions, 
in  which  the  selfish  gratification  waa  sought 
in  the  good  of  others.  He  who  submitted 
to  poverty,  to  ignominy,  to  death,  for  the 
sake  of  one  who  nad  been  his  fnend  and  be- 
nefiutor,  would  be  still  a  very  different  being, 
and  ought  surely  therefore,  to  be  dassed  still 
difierently,  frxnn  him  who  robbed  his  firiend 
of  the  scanty  rdics  of  a  fortune  whidi  his 
credulous  benevolence  had  before  divided 
with  him ;  and,  not  content  with  this  addU 
Uonal  plunder,  calumniated  perhaps  the  very 
kmdness  whidi  had  snatched  him  from  min. 

Awlfthereb, 
OfTfrtae  fond,  that  kindlea  ai  her  cfaanns. 
A  tdf  thervisp  atfond  of  every  vice, 
While  every  virtue  wounds  it  to  the  heart  ( 
Humility  dcgiades  It.  Juitioe  rote. 
Bleit  Bounty  beuart  It,  Mr  Truth  belrayt. 
And  godlike  Magnanimity  dertroyi.* 

By  what  perversion  of  language  is  the 
same  term  to  be  given  to  affections  so  differ- 
ent ?  The  foreigner  of  whom  I>r.  Franklin 
speaks,  who^  on  seeing  the  tra^y  of  OtheU 
m,  conceived  that  all  the  emotion  whidi  the 
actor  exhibited  was  for  the  loss  of  a  handker- 
chief, did  indeed  form  a  theory  as  just  as 
that  of  many  veir  ingenious  philosophers, 
when  they  would  kbour  to  convince  us,  that 
a  little  personal  gratification  was  the  only  ob- 
ject of  those  wno^  in  the  dreadful  ages  of 
Konan  tyranny,  followed  their  friend  into 
enle  or  imprisonment ;  or  who,  after  he  had 
noUy  perisoed,  still  dared  to  proclaim  that 
innocence,  the  very  assertion  of  which  was  a 
erime,  which  the  tyrant,  who  knew  only  how 
to  pardon  what  was  atrocious,  and  not  what 
was  virtuous,  was,  by  the  habits  which  he 
hadvrrought  into  the  dreadful  constitution 
of  his  nature,  incapable  of  forgiving. 

If  virtue  be  nothing  but  personal  gain, 
what  is  it  which  we  individuaUy  can  hope  to 
acquire  from  the  virtues  of  others!  We 
surely  cannot  hope  that  all  the  virtues  of  all 
mankmd  will  give  us  more  wealth  than  is 
possessed  by  the  wealthiest  mdividual  exist- 
ing;  more  power  than  is  possessed  by  the 
most  powerful;  more  vigour  of  bock  and 
intellect  than  is  possessed  by  the  healthiest 
and  the  wisest  Let  us  imagine,  then,  all 
these  promised  to  us,  on  the  condition  ot 
our  admiration;  let  us  conceiv^that  some 
human  demon,  a  Nero,  a  Tiberius,  a  Cali- 
gula, were  to  show  to  any  one  of  us  aU  the 
kingdoms  of  the  worid,  and  to  say,  *'  AL 
these  thou  shalt  have,  if  thou  wilt  but  es- 
teem me,'*—- would  our  esteem  arise  at  all 
more  readflv?  Should  we  feel,  in  that  case, 
for  the  guilty  offerer  of  so  many  means  of 
hairiness,  a  single  emotion-  like  that  which 
we  feel  for  the  humblest  virtue  of  one  who 
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horel,  and  see  -that  wretchedness,  whidi  is 
so  mudi  more  dreadful  to  the  eye  of  him 
who  beholds  it,  than  to  the  ear  of  him  who 
is  told  in  his  splendid  apartment,  that  there 
is  misery  tipon  the  earth, — and  who  thinks 
that  in  pitying  it,  with  the  very  idleness  of 
pity,  he  has  felt  as  a  good  man  should  feel ; 
when  we  look  through  the  darkness,  to 
which  there  is  no  sunshine,  on  some  comer, 
darker  still, — ^where  the  father  of  those  who 
haye  strength  only  to  hang  over  him  and 
weep,  is  giving  to  them  his  last  blessing, 
which  is  all  that  remains  to  him  to  give ;  do 
we  feel,  on  looking  at  this  mixture  of  death, 
and  sicknfess,  and  despair,  and  want,  in  dread- 
ful assemblage^  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  a  little  relief  were  given  to 
miseries  so  hopeless ;  or  that  compassion,  as 
a  principle  of  conduct,  is  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness, where  there  are  so  many  snfferers 
on  the  earth,  who  may  be  objects  of  com- 
passion ?  Of  the  principle  of  the  action  in 
Its  relation  to  general  utility,  we  never  think. 
We  hasten  to  do  what  it  is  in  our  power  to 
do  ;  and  we  have  already  obtained  looks  of 
as  much  gratitude,  as  could  be  felt  in  a  mo* 
ment  of  such  affliction,  long  before  we  have 
thought  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was 
before  our  very  eyes.  In  all  the  small 
courtesies  of  society,  as  well  as  in  these 
higher  duties,  we  act,  not  from  any  estimate 
of  Uie  principle  of  courtesy  as  a  general 
principle,  but  from  the  temporary  views  of 
mdividual  gratifications  to  those  who  mingle 
with  us ;  and  we  act  wdl.  The  amount  of 
genera]  good«  which  a  philosopher  might 
iestimate,  or  attempt  to  estimate,  by  con- 
sidering the  relation  of  these  particiuar  ac- 
tions to  the  advantm  of  the  community, 
never  occurs  as  an  object  of  contemplation 
to  the  multitude  of  mankind,  when  they  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  with  feelings  at  least 
as  vivid,  as  those  of  him  who  measures  everv. 
action  by  its  remotest  consequences.  It 
occurs  but  seldom,  even  to  philosophers 
themselves,  who  may  derive,  indeed,  an  ad- 
ditional enjoyment  from  tracing  that  relation, 
and  an  ad^tional  reason  to  adore  the  good- 
ness of  him  who  has  established  it ;  but  who, 
in  the  common  transactions  of  life,  act  from 
the  same  immediate  feelings  of  approvable- 
ness,  the  same  immediate  impulses  of  vir- 
tuous emotion,  as  those  to  whom  ethical 
and  political  generalizations  are  absolutely 
unknown.  The  immediate  virtuous  impulse 
is  the  mere  feeling  of  rapid  approbation,  that 
becomes  still  more  rapidly  choice  or  deter- 
mination ;  a  feeling  which  has  relation  only 
to  the  particular  case,  and  whidi,  &r  horn 
pausing  for  any  extensive  view  and  measure- 
ment of  remote  consequences  of  utility, 
has  arisen  in  the  instant,  or  almost  in  the 
yery^  instant  in  which  the  action  was  con- 
ceived. 
.But  the  feelmgs  of  the  agent  himself, 


whom  alone  we  have  yet  ooifsidered,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  furnish  no  decisive  confu- 
tation of  the  supposed  moral  measurement 
of  the  virtue  of  actions,  by  the  feeling  of 
their  precise  degrees  of  general  utility ;  they 
may  affoid  a  presumption,  but  nodiing 
more ;  and  it  is  in  the  calm  contemplation 
of  the  indifferent  spectator,  or  reader,  or 
hearer  of  an  action  only,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  grounds  of  a  just  moral  estimate  of 
the  virtue  or  vice  which  the  action  itself  in- 
volves. 

The  exclusion  of  the  feelings  of  the  agent 
himself,  in  the  moral  estimate  of  the  proprie- 
ty or  impropriety  of  the  actions,  which  cir- 
cumstances call  on  him  to  perform,  and  on 
account  of  which  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  the 
virtuous  or  the  guilty,  ma^  seem  a  very  bold 
use  of  the  privilege  of  unhmited  supposition, 
which  a  theorist  assumes.  Let  the  assump- 
tion, however,  be  admitted.  Let  the  feel- 
ings of  the  agent  be  left  wholly  oat  of  ac- 
count, and  let  us  think  only  of  the  feelings 
(^  him  who  contemplates  the  action  of  an- 
other. Is  the  approbation  of  viitiie^  in  this 
case,  the  feeling  of  mere  utility ;  our  indig- 
nation, disgust,  abhorrence  of  yk;e,  in  its  as 
pects  of  greatest  atrocity,  a  feeling  of  no- 
thing more  than  of  the  uselessness,  or  phy- 
sical incumbrance  and  detriment  to  society^ 
of  that  profitless  thing  which  we  call  a  tyrant 
or  a  parricide  ?  The  doctrine  of  utility,  as 
the  felt  essence  of  virtue,  is,  in  this  case,  as 
little  in  agreement  with  the  moral  fects 
which  it  would  explain,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
feelings  of  the  agent  himself;  as  little  ac- 
cordant with  them  as  any  fiike  hypothesis 
in  mere  phpics,'with  the  stnbboimy  resist- 
ing physical  fiicts,  which  it  would  vainly  en- 
deavour to  reconcile,  or  at  least  to  force  to- 
geUier. 

If  the  approbation  which  we  give  to  virtue 
be  only  the  emotion  excited  in  us  by  the 
contemplation  of  what  is  useful  to  mankind, 
it  is  very  evident  tiiat  such  utility  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  actions  only  of  volnntaiy 
agents,  and  in  the  general  principles  of  con- 
duct firom  whi<^  the  paiticukr  actions  flow, 
but  in  inanimate  matter  also ;  and  indeed, 
on  earth  at  least,  it  is  onl^  by  the  interven- 
tion of  matter,  that  one  mind  can  indiiectiy 
be  of  an^  utility  whatever  to  any  other  mind. 
Let  us  imagine,  then,  not  a  mere  chest  of 
drawere  before  us, — ^for  that  may  i)e  counted 
of  too  trifling  convenience, — but  the  most 
useful  machine  which  the  art  of  man  has 
been  able  to  devisci — a  loom,  for  example,  a 
ship,  a  printing-press,  instruments  which 
have  certainly  contributed  to  the  happiness 
of  the  world  a  far  greater  amount  oif  good, 
than  any  moral  action  of  any  generous  bene- 
fiictor,  whose  voluntary  production  of  a  little 
limited  good,  perhaps  to  a  single  individual 
only,  may  yet  have  excited  in  us  ihe  liveliest 
emotions  of  a  regard  that  is  almost  \ 
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tion,  or  more  than  mere  veneration.  When 
we  think  of  any  one  of  these  noble  mstru- 
ments,  as  placed  before  our  eyes,  or  when 
any  one  of  them  is  actually  before  our  eyes, 
and  when  we  trace  all  the  contrivances  of  its 
parts,  and  think  of  the  good  which  has  for 
many  ages  resulted,  and  will  still  continue 
to  result  from  the  whole ;  does  it  seem  to 
as  possible  that  any  one  should  assert,  or 
almost  that  any  one  should  imagine,  for  a 
ncoment,  the  sameness  in  kind  of  the  intel- 
lectual admiraticm,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
which  we  feel  in  such  a  case,  with  the  moral 
admiration  that  Lb  excited  in  us  by  the  pat- 
riot or  the  martyr ;  or  even  by  the  humblest 
of  those  who,  in  their  little  sphere  of  private 
life,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  peace- 
ful society,  exert,  for  the  good  of  the  few 
who  are  around  them,  an  eneigy  of  active 
benevolence,  as  powerful  as  ihiSt  which,  in 
a  more  elevated  station,  and  in  a  tumultuous 
age,  ennobles  the  leader  and  the  sufferer  in 
the  cause  of  nations  and  of  the  worid  ?  Our 
admiration  of  a  steam-engine,  our  admira- 
tion of  an  heroic  sacrifice  of  personal  com- 
fort, or  of  life  itself,  are  feelings  that  can 
BCf^rcely  be  said  to  have  any  greater  resem- 
blance  than  the  brightness  of  scarlet  and  the 
shrillness  of  a  trumpet ;  and  the  blind  man 
who  asserted  the  similarity  of  these  two 
sensations,  was,  I  cannot  but  think,  (if  our 
consciousness  is  to  decide  on  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  the  theories,)  at  least  as  sound 
a  theorist,  as  he  who  would  convince  us  of 
the  similarity  of  the  two  emotions.  Indeed, 
if  we  were  to  strive  to  conceive  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extravagant  assertion,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  imagine  one  less  wairanted 
by  fact,  tmin  that  which  would  afiiiin  that 
we  love  a  bene&ctor  exactly  with  the  same 
feelings  as  those  with  wmch  we  regard  a 
house  or  a  loaf  of  bread ;  or  at  least  that 
there  is  no  difference,  but  as  one  or  the 
other  may  have  been  in  degree  more  or 
less  useful  to  us  'or  to  the  world  in  gene- 
raL 

If,  indeed,  mere  matter  oould,  by  the 
roost  beautiful  subserviency  to  our  happi- 
ness, become  a  reasonable  object  of  m<n*al 
admiration,  by  what  means  have  we  been 
able  to  escape  an  universal  idolatry  ?  How 
is  it  that  we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  all  ador- 
ers of  that  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  or  of 
that  great  luminary  which  renders  our  earth 
not  habitable  merely,  but  delightful  ?  The 
ancient  worshippers  of  the  universe  at  least 
supposed  it  to  be  animated  with  a  soul.  It 
was  the  soul  of  the  world  which  they  ad. 
ored  The  savage,  who  trembles  at  the 
thunder,  and  bendis  before  the  whirlwind 
that  knee  which  does  not  bow  to  man,  be- 
lieves that  there  Lb  some  being  greater  than 
man  who  presides  over  the  awful  dark- 
ness. But,  according  to  the  system  of  utili- 
ty, the  belief  of  a  sou  of  the  world,  or  of  a 


ruler  of  the  lightning  and  the  storm,  which' 
even  the  savage  thinks  necessary,  before,  he 
deign  to  worship,  is  superfluous  for  our  more 
philosophic  veneration.  The  earth,  whether 
animated  or  inanimate,  is  alike  that  which 
supports  and  feeds  us.  The  sun,  whether 
animated  or  inanimate,  is  alike  to  us  the 
source  of  warmth  and  light,  and  of  all  that 
infinity  of  blessings,  which  these  simple 
words  involve.  The  earth  and  the  sun, 
then,  if  mere  utility  were  to  be  considered 
as  virtue,  the  sole  standard  on  the  contem-' 
plation  of  which  certain  moral  emotions 
arise,  and  by  which  we  measure  their  vivid- 
ness, are  the  most  virtuous  beings  that  come 
beneath  our  view ;  and  love,  respect,  venera- 
tion, such  as  we  give  to  the  virtues  of  the 
most  virtuous  human  beings,  are  far  too 
slight  an  offering  of  the  heart  to  utilities  so 
transcendent. 

It  is  evidently,  then,  not  mere  utility 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  virtue,  or 
which  constitutes  the  measure  of  virtue; 
since  we  feel,  for  the  most  useful  inanimate 
objects,  even  when  their  usefulness  is  to 
continue  as  long  as  the  whole  race  of  beings 
that  fin>m  age  to  age  are  to  be  capable  of 
profiting  by  them,  no  emotions  of  Uie  kind 
which  we  feel,  when  we  consider  the  vol- 
untary actions  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
knowing  and  willing  the  good  which  they 
produce.  A  benevolent  man  and  a  steam- 
engine  may  both  be  instrumental  to  the 
happiness  of  society;  and  the  quantity  of 
happiness  produced  by  the  imconsdous  ma- 
chine may  be  greater  perhaps  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  living  agent ;  but  there  is  no 
imaginary  increase  or  diminution  of  the  utili- 
ty of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  that  can  make 
the  feelings  with  which  we  view  them  sha- 
dow into  each  other,  or  correspond  in  any 
point  of  the  scale. 

Though  it  is  impossible  for  the  theorist 
not  to  feel  the  irresistible  force  of  this 
argument,  when  he  strives  in  vain  to  think 
of  some  infinite  accession  of  utility  to  a 
mere  machine,  which  may  procure  for  it  all 
the  veneration  that  is  given  to  virtue,  he  can 
yet  take  refuge  in  the  obscuritv  of  a  verbal 
distinction.  Utility,  he  will  tell  us,  is  not 
in  every  instance  followed  by  this  yenera* 
tion :  it  is  only  utility  in  the  action  of  liv- 
ing beings  that  is  followed  by  it ;  and  when 
even  all  the  useful  actions  of  living  beings 
are  shown  not  to  produce  it, .  but*  only  such 
actions  as  had  in  view  that  moral  good  which 
we  admire,  he  will  consent  to  narrow  his 
limitations  still  more,  and  confine  the  utility, 
which  he  regards  as  the  same  with  virtue, 
to  certain  voluntary  actions  of  living  beings. 
Does  he  not  perceive,  however,  that  in  mak- 
ing these  limitations  he  has  conceded  the 
very  point  in  question?  He  admits  that 
the  actions  of  men  are  not  valued  merely  as 
being  useful,  in  which  case  they  must  have 
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we  know,  never  can  be  of  any  ud  to  oar 
worldly  advancement  ?  If  a  virtnoM  aetkm 
be  in  itself  nothing,  eaeept  aa  a  sonrce  of 
penonal  gain,  wlij,  in  aoch  a  ease  as  that 
which  I  haw  soppoaed,  does  not  our  heart 
fed  ita  sentiments  of  esteem  and  abhorrence 
lay  with  every  new  accession  of  happiness 
which  is  promised  to  us?  At  first,  indeed, 
we  may  fed  a  loathing  for  the  tyrant,  not 
because  tyranny  is  in  itself  less  worthy  of 
approbation  than  the  mildest  benevolence, 
but  because  it  may  be  more  injurious  to  our 
interest.  It  would  require  no  trifling  equi- 
valent ;  but  still,  as  it  is  only  a  quantity  of 
injury  which  is  dreaded,  an  equivalent  may 
be  found ;  and,  with  every  new  bribe  for  our 
esteem,  Uiere  is  of  course  a  nearer  approach 
to  this  equivalent.  Our  abhorrence  should 
gradually  subside  into  slight  indignation, 
and  Uiis  into  very  slight  dislike,  and  this, 
again,  when  the  bribe  is  increased,  become 
at  length  some  slight  emotion  of  approbation, 
which  may  rise,  with  the  still  increasing 
bribe,  through  all  the  stages  of  love,  through 
esteem,  respect,  veneration,  till  we  feel  ulti- 
mately for  the  tyrant,  whose  power  is  to  us 
a  source  of  so  much  happiness,  all  that  de- 
votion of  the  heart  wnich  we  so  readily 
yield  to  power  that  is  exerted  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  When  we  labour  to  think  of 
this  progressive  transmutation  of  moral  sen- 
timent, while  the  guilty  object  of  it  continues 
the  same,  in  every  respect,  but  as  be  ofiers 
a  greater  or  less  bribe  for  our  affection,  do 
we  not  feel,  by  the  inconsistency  which 
Unkea  us  at  every  supposed  stage  of  the 
progress,  that  affection — ^the  pure  affection 
which  loves  virtue  and  hates  vice — is  not 
any  thing  which  can  be  bought  but  by  that 
noble  price,  whic]^  is  the  virtue  itself  that  is 
honoured  by  us;  and  that  to  bribe  us  to 
love  what  is  viewed  by  us  with  horror,  or  to 
hate  what  is  viewed  by  us  Mrith  tenderness 
or  reverence,  is  an  attempt  as  hopeless  as  it 
would  be  to  bribe  us  to  regard  objects  as 
purple  which  are  yellow,  or  yellow  which 
are  purple?  We  may,  indeed,  agree,  b^  a 
sacrifice  of  truth,  to  call  that  purple  which 
we  see  to  be  yellow,  as  we  may  agree,  by  a 
still  more  profligate  sacrifice  of  every  noble 
feeling,  to  offer  to  tyranny  the  homage  of 
our  adulation, — to  say  to  the  murderer  of 
Thrasea  Patus,  <*  Thou  hast  done  well,|*— 
to  lAie  parricide  who  murdered  Agrippina, 
**  Thou  hast  done  more  than  weU.*'  As 
every  new  victim  fiills,  we  may  lift  our 
voice  in  still  louder  flattery.  We  may  fall 
ai  die  proud  feet,  we  may  beg,  as  a  boon, 
the  honour  of  kissing  tnat  bloody  hand 
which  has  been  lifted  against  the  helpless ; 
we  may  do  more ;  we  may  briiig  the  altar, 
and  the  sacrifice,  and  implore  the  god  not  to 
ascend  too  soon  to  heaven.  This  we  may 
do,  for  this  wfc  have  the  sad  remembrance, 
that  beings  of  a  human  form  and  soul  have 


B«e  tlua  is  aS  wliieh  we  cao  do. 

We  can  constrain  our  tongue  to  be  &be; 
our  featives  to  bend  themselvea  to  the  sem- 
blance of  that  passionate  adoration  which 
we  wish  to  express ;  our  knees  to  M  pros- 
trate; but  our  heart  we  cannot  oon&tniiu 
There  virtue  must  still  have  a  voice  which 
is  not  to  be  drowned  by  hymns  and  acdairou 
tions ;  there  the  crimes  which  we  laud  as 
virtues  are  crimes  still;  and  he  ^om  «-e 
have  made  a  god  is  the  most  oontempdble 
of  mankind ;  if,  indeed,-  we  do  not  feel  per- 
haps that  we  are  ouradves  still  more  con- 
temptible. When  is  it,  I  may  adc,  that  tht 
virtue  of  any  one  appears  to  oa  most  sub- 
able?  Is  it  when  it  seems  attended  with 
every  thing  that  can  exdte  the  envy  even  of 
the  wicked, — ^with  wedth,  with  power,  with 
all  which  is  commonly  termea  good  fior- 
tune;  and  when,  if  its  influence  on  our 
emotions  depend  on  the  mere  images  of  en- 
joyment which  it  suggests,  these  may  siirelv 
be  supposed  to  arise  most  readily?  It  is 
amiable,  indeed,  even  in  such  circaipstaDces; 
but  how  much  more  interesting  is  it  to  ns 
when  it  is  loaded  with  aflUcdons  from 
which  it  done  can  derive  luq>pme88.  It  is 
Socrates  in  the  prison  of  whom  we  think— 
Aristides  in  exile,  and  perhaps  Cato,  wbt- 
ever  comparative  esteem  he  might  have  o- 
dted,  would  have  been  little  mare  interest- 
ing m  our  eyes  than  Cesar  himsdf,  if 
Caesar  had  not  been  a  successful  usurper. 

It  is  in  describing  the  retreat  and  disas- 
ten  to  which  that  last  defender  of  Roman 
freedom  was  exposed,  that  Lucan  exdaims 
with  a  sympathy  almost  of  exultation, 


Hune  ego  per  Syttei,  Lybisque  extreme,  triumpban 
Ducere  nuQucrim^  qiuun  ter  CapltoUa  cuiru 
Scandere  Pumpefi,  quam  frangere  ooUa  Jugurtli*^* 

What  proof  can  be  imagined  stronger  than 
this,  that  virtue  and  the  source  of  penKnai 
gdn  are  not  identicd  phrases ;  since  no  ac- 
cession of  persond  interest  can  make  that  a 
virtue  whidi  was  before  a  vice ;  nor  any  losa 
of  persond  interest  make  that  a  vice  which 
was  before  a  virtue?  If,  in  any  physical 
sdence,  a  simihtr  error  were  nsaintdncd, 
there  is  not  a  philosopher  who  would  not  in- 
stantly reject  it.  Let  us  conceive,  for  ex- 
ample, some  one  ignorant  enough,  or  bdd 
enough  to  affirm,  that  the  gravity  of  bodies 
depends  on  their  quantity  of  beat.  We 
should  think  that  we  had  nothiqg  more  to 
do,  for  showing  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
opinion,  than  to  try  the  effect  of  increasiif 
and  diminishing  the  warmth  of  the  gravitat- 
ing bodies ;  and,  if  we  found  the  weight  to 
remain  the  same  during  dl  these  changes; 
if  we  found  one  body  to  be  wanner  than 
another,  and  yet  heavier,  colder  than  a  thid 
body  and  yet  heavier,  we  shodd  think  our- 
selves fairiy  entitled  to  infer,  that  wanidi 
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and  gmyity  were  not  the  same ;  that  a  body 
might  gravitate  aiid  be  warm,  as,  mdeed, 
every  body  which  gravitates  may  be  said  to 
have  some  heat,  as  every  substance  which  is 
warm  has  some  weight;  but  that  the  gravi- 
ty did  not  depend  on  the  warm^i,  and  bore 
no  measurable  proportion  to  it.  This,  in 
external  phvsics,  we  should  think  a  sufficient 
demonstration.  But,  in  morals,  the  sophist 
finds  a  sort  of  shelter  in  the  indistinct  con^ 
ceptions  of  those  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself.  It  is  proved,  as  indubitable,  that 
our  admiration  of  virtue  has  no  measurable 
proportion  to  our  feeling  of  personal  profit 
which  may  be  reaped  from  it ;  that  the  pro- 
fit may  be  increased,  indefinitely,  without  the 
slightest  diminution  of  our  abhorrence  of  vice ; 
and  the  loss  increased  indefinitely  without 
any  diminution  of  our  admiration  of  virtue. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  demonstration, 
that  virtue  is  conceived  by  us  as  somethuig 
more  than  a  mere  source  of  personal  eiyoy- 
ment  to  us,  he  still  asserts  that  they  are 
strictly  synonymous;  and  renews,  with  as 
brilliant  ingenuity  as  before,  that  sly  logic, 
which  would  be  irresistible  if  an  epigram 
were  an  argument,  and  a  series  of  epigrams 
a  perfect  demonstration. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  admiration 
of  actions  as  virtuous,  is  not  afiected  by  cal- 
culations of  loss  and  gain,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  something  more  than  that  loss  or 
gain  which,  in  our  calculation,  we  perceive 
to  be  manifestly  increased  or  diminished. 
There  is  another  demonstration  which  seems 
not  less  irresistible.  If  what  we  adoiire  in 
the  virtue  of  others  be  nothing  more  than  its 
teudeqcy,  more  or  less  direct,  to  our  individu^ 
al  advantage,  the  relations  on  which  this  ten- 
dency depends  must  be  perceived  by  us  be- 
fore we  admire  ;  and  the  discernment  of 
these  is  not  a  simple  and  easy  intellectual  ef- 
fort. The  mind  that  is  matured  by  long  ob- 
servation of  society,  and  by  profound  reflec- 
tion on  those  ties  which  make  the  action  of 
one  man  a  source  of  profit  or  iiguiy  to  re- 
mote individuab,  may,  indeed,  look  with  es- 
teem on  certain  actions,  and  with  indignation 
on  others.  Our  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of 
I'ice,  if  they  arise  firom  such  knowledge,  must 
be  in  every  case  progressive  as  the  know- 
ledge itself,  from  infiuicy  to  old  age.  To  re- 
late to  a  duld  some  action  of  cruelty,  must 
be  to  speak  to  an  indifferent  heart^^--to  a 
heart  which  cannot  have  made  these  nice  re- 
flections, and  which  cannot,  therefore,  feel 
what  is  not  to  be  felt  without  the  knowledge 
which  those  reflections  give.  Every  nurse- 
ry, then,  exhibits  a  fair  field  for  an  experi- 
ment that  may  be  said  to  be  decisive ;  and 
will  the  selfish  moralist  submit  his  theory  to 
the  test  ?  Will  he  take  upon  his  knee  that 
little  creature  which  has,  perhaps,  scarcelv 
felt  a  pain  since  it  entered  into  life,  which 
knows  only  that  it  has  a  friend  in  every  Uv- 


fng  being  that  has  met  its  eye,  and  wliich  has 
never  thought  of  its  own  miseiy  as  a  thing 
that  is  possible  ?  Will  he  watch  that  listen- 
ing countenance,  every  look  of  which  is  fixed 
on  his  own,  as  he  repeats  verse  after  verse  of 
the  ballad  which  describes  some  act  of  in- 
justice and  atrocious  cruelty,  and  will  he  ex- 
pect to  see  no  tear  in  those  eyes,  to  hear  no 
sobbings  when  the  misery  is  extreme,  to  dis- 
cover no  demonstrations  of  an  indignant 
wrath,  that  thinks  not  of  itself  at  the  time, 
but  thinks  only  of  the  oppressed  whom  it 
would  gladly  succour,  of  tne  oppressor  on 
whom  it  would  gladly,  inflict  vengeance  ?  It 
will  be  well  for  that  child  if^  in  the  corruption 
of  the  worid,  he  retain  a  sympathy  with  the 
good  and  the  wretched,  and  a  hatred  of  guilt, 
as  ardent  as  he  feels  in  those  year*  of  ignor- 
ance ;  if,  on  learning  the  relations  of  virtue  to 
his  own  hiq>piness,  he  love  it  merely  as  he 
loved  it  when  he  had  never  thought  of  the 
relation. 

The  love  of  viitiie^  then,  I  conclude,  is 
different,  and  essentially  different,  from  the 
mere  love  of  selfish  gain.  It  is  an  affection 
which  leads  us  to  esteem  often  what  is  di- 
rectly  injurious  to  us ;  which  makes  it  impo^ 
sible  for  the  good  man  not  to  honour  in  his 
hearty  as  weU  as  in  the  praise  which  might 
seem  forced  frt>m  him,  the  virtues  of  that 
rival  by  whom  he  is  outstripped  in  the  com- 
petition of  public  dignity,  which  gains  from 
the  commander  of  an  armv  a  respect  which 
nothing  can  suppress,  for  the  valour,  and  all 
the  military  virtues  of  the  commander  oppos- 
ed to  him ;  though  these  very  virtues  have 
disquieted  him  more  than  the  vices  of  half  a 
nalion,  though  they  have  robbed  him  of  re- 
pose, and,  which  is  still  worse,  have  robbed 
him  of  the  g^ory,  which  was  his  great  object, 
by  bringing  on  the  army  which  he  has  led  in 
vain  to  successive  fields,  disaster  after  disas- 
ter. It  is  an  affection  which  can  find  objects 
in  lands  the  most  remote ;  which  makes  us 
feel  delight  in  the  good  qualities  of  those  who 
lived  in  ages  of  .which  the  remembrances  of 
their  virtues  are  the  only  relics ;  and  which 
preserves  to  our  indignation  and  abhorrence, 
the  crimes  of  those  whom  the  tomb  itself,  al- 
ready in  ruins,  has  rendered  powerless  to  in- 
jure us.  It  is  an  affection  which  is  itself  the 
truest  prosperity  of  him  who  feels  it ;  and 
which,  when  the  virtuous  man  does  truly 
seem  to  suffer  what  the  world  calls  adversi- 
ty, endears  to  him  in  his  very  afflictions,  still 
more,  that  virtue,  without  which  he  migh* 
have  been  what  the  world  terms  prosperous. 

LECTURE  LXXIX. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THB  SELnSQ  SYSTEM   ANU 
ITS  MODlflCATlONS  CONTINUED. 

A  GREAT  part  of  my  last  Lecture,  Gentle- 
men, was  employed  in  considering  that  theory 
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•f  morals  whidi  would  represent  all  the  feel- 
inn  that  appear  to  us  most  disinterested,  as 
oiuy  the  results  of  selfish  calculation;  the 
generous  sacrifices  of  firiendship  as  the  bar- 
ter of  some  good  which  we  value  less  for  a 
good  which  we  value  more,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  it  ia  our 
policy  to  distinguish  by  the  flattering  tenn 
of  friends,  but  who  are  merely  the  purdbas- 
era  and  seUen  of  the  different  wares  of  wealth, 
or  power,  or  honour,  or  sensual  pleasures, 
which  it  is  our  trade,  as  human  beings,  to 
sell  and  buy.  In  that  wretched  exhibition 
which  is  made  to  us  of  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  worid,  the  friendship  of  any  one,  as 
implying,  in  every  instance,  some  stratagem 
or  invention  of  deceit  on  his  part,  is,  there- 
fore, in  every  instance,  to  bis  dreaded  and 
shunned  far  more  than  absolute  indiflerenoe, 
or  even  perhaps  than  avowed  enmity.  Nor 
is  it  only  common  friendship  which  this  sys- 
tem would  represent  as  the  simulation, 
and  nothing  more  than  the  simulation  of  the 
generous  feelings  that  are  professed.  The 
virtues  which  nther  us  under  the  domestic 
roof  in  delightful  confidence  of  affection,  <rf 
which  we  never  question  the  sincerity  in 
others,  because  we  feel  it  to  be  sincere  in 
ourselves,  when  it  prompts  in  us  the  kind- 
nesses which  we  delist  to  receive,  because 
we  have  known  the  delight  of  conferring 
them ;  these  gentle  virtues,  which  ahnoat  con- 
aeerate  to  us  our  homor-^-as  i(  in  the  midst 
of  that  wide  scene  in  which  theanjdeties  and 
vices  of  the  world  may  rage,  it  wera  some 
divine  and  sacred  placOr  which  distrust  and 
fear  cannot  enter,^-wou]d  be  driven,  by  this 
cold  and  miserable  sophistry,  from  the  roof 
under  which  they  delighted  to  repose^  " 
human  folly  could  prevail  over  an  mnoence 
celestial,  and  if  man  could,  indeed,  become 
that  wretdied  thing  which  he  would  so  la- 
boriously represent  himself  to  be.  In  the 
tenderness  of  connubial  love,  which  yean  of 
affection  have  only  rendered  more  vivid,  how 
many  are  there  who,  in  their  diief  wishes  of 
h^>pines8>  scarcely  think  of  diemselves ;  or, 
at  least,  think  of  themselves  fer  less  as  ob- 
jects of  exclusive  interest,  than  as  beings 
whose  happiness  is  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  whom  they  delight  to  render 
happy!  This  seeming  devotion,  we  are 
told,  may  indeed  be  a  selfishness  a  little  more 
refined ;  but  it  is  not  less  the  growth  or  de* 
velopment  of  absolute  and  exdusive  self-re- 
gard. It  is  a  selfishness  which  sees  and 
seeks  its  own  individual  good  at  a  little 
greater  distance ;  but,  since  it  is  its  own  in- 
diridual  good  which  alone,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance,  it  is  incessantly  wishing  to  see,  and 
as  incessantly  labouring  to  obtain,  it  is 
still  selfishness,  as  much  when  it  pur- 
sues the  distant  as  when  it  grasps  the 
near ; — a  selfishness  to  which  the  happiness 
of  those  who  appear  to  be  loved,  is  as  the 


mere  happmeas  of  anodierr— if  we  WDtipt 
our  desires  wiUi  sufficient  subtlety, — tu 
more  uninteresting  than  the  acquisitioQ  of 
the  idlest  gewgaw  which  vanity,  with  ill  its 
covetous  eagerness,  would  scarcely  stoop  to 
add  to  its  stores. 

The  fellacy  of  this  system,  as  I  codeavDor' 
ed  to  show  you,  arises  chiefly  from  the  pica- 
sure  which  truly  attends  our  virtuous  affec- 
tions, but  which,  though  universaUy  attend- 
ing  them,  it  seems  to  require  no  veij  great 
nicety  of  discrimination  to  distJngmah,  as 
their  consequence,  not  their  cause.     We 
have  pleasure,  indeed,  in  conferring  a  kind- 
ness ;  but  it  is  because  we  confer  the  kind- 
ness, and  have  had  the  previous  desire  of 
confeiring  it,  that  we  feel  this  pleasure  of  be- 
ing kind ;  not  because  we  feel  this  pleasore, 
tbat  we  confer  the  kindneas ;  and  if  we  had 
never  been  beneficent,  we  should  ss  Ihtk 
have  known  the  delight  of  boiefioence,  u 
we  should  have  known  what  external  beau- 
ty is,  without  the  previous  perception  of  the 
forms  and  coloure  of  the  objecta  which  ve 
term  beautiful.     It  would,  indeed,  have  brai 
as  just  a  theoty  of  the  primary  aensatioBs  of 
vision,  to  say,  that  it  is  becaioae  we  hare  i 
pleasing  emotion  in  behokling  the  pn^- 
tioos  and  cobun  of  certain  fimaa,  we  see 
those  forms  and  ooloun  which  excite  in  m 
the  pleasing  emotion,  as,  of  our  moni  ap>  I 
probation  or  disapprobation,  to  aay,  that  it 
18  because  we  have  pleasure  in  the  pofor- 
manee  and  contemplation  of  virtuous  aeaoos, 
and  pain  in  the  contempbtion  andpeiforaiaxKe 
of  vicious  actions,  we  perceive  that  very  vir- 
tne  and  vice,  and  form  those  veiy  dairesf 
virtooos  or  vidous,  to  which,  as  prefioiisly 
existing,  we  owe  die  pleasure  and  the  pais 
that  have  resulted  from  them,  not  prodoeed 
them,  and  that  cannot  even  be  copceived  ai 
pleasure  and  pain,  without  necessarily  pre*  j 
supposing  them.     In  acting  virtuously,  we  do 
what  it  is  pleasant  to  do ;  but  it  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  pleasure  that  we  peifonn  tfat 
action,  which  it  is  delightful  for  us  to  do, 
and  almost  as  delightful  to  us  to  have  done. 
Indeed,  to  destroy  our  pleasure  altogether, 
notUng  more  would  be  necessary,  than  to  I 
impress  us  with  the  belief,  that  tne  actioof 
were  performed  bv  us,  vrith  no  other  riew 
than  to  the  selfish  gratification  which  we 
might  feel  in  thinking  of  them ;  and  with  a 
totel  carelessness  as  to  the  hi^piness  of  those 
to  whose  welfare  the  workl  conceived  ua  to  I 
be  making  a  generous  sacrifice.     If  confor-  ' 
mity  to  seUUh  gain  were  all  which  oomti' 
tntes  virtue,  why  should  our  pleasure  in  this 
case  cease?    It  ceases  for  the  best  of  all  r»* 
sons,  that  it  arises  from  virtue,  and  cananse 
only  from  virtue ;  and  tliat  in  such  s  case,  as 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  virtue,  there 
would,  therefore,  no  longer  be  any  thiof  to 
be  contemplated  with  satisfection.    Such  is 
that  gBoes  and  revolting  system  which  would 
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represent  all  the  seeming  moral  excellences 
of  the  world, — every  generous  exertion,  every 
magnanimous  forbearance, — as  one  universal 
deceit, — one  constant  unwearied  search  of 
i.  personal  good,  in  which  not  a  single  wish 
ever  wanders  bevond  that  personal  ei^yment 
of  the  individum. 

There  is  another  form  in  which  the  self- 
ish system  may  be  presented  to  us,  less  un- 
'  just  to  our  nature  tiian  that  which  we  have 
been  considering.  It  may  be  said,  that  we 
now  do  truly  wish  for  the  happiness  of  others, 
ivithout  any  regard  to  our  ovtni  immediate 
y interest; 'but  that  we  have  become  thus  dis- 
interested, by  the  very  influence  of  selfish- 
ness, only  because  our  own  interest  has  for- 
merly been  felt  to  be  connected  with  the  in- 
terest of  others ;  dimmishing  and  increasing 
with  theirs  in  so  many  instances,  that  the 
love  which  was  originally  confined,  and  con- 
fined in  the  strictest  sense  of  exclusion  to 
ourselves,  is  now  difilused  in  some  measure 
^jjto  them,  as  if  almost  parts  of  ourselves; 
that  we  have  learned  to  value  their  happi- 
,ness,  however,  only  on  account  of  the  rela^ 
tion  which  it  has  been  found  to  bear  to  ours ; 
but  for  which  relation,  as  evolved  to  us  more 
and  more  distinctly  in  the  whole  progress  of 
social  life,  wd  should  be  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  8  single  wish  for  their  happiness,  of  a 
.  ingle  wish  for  their  freedom  firom  the  sever- 
\est  agony,  even  when  their  agony  was  be- 
queath our  very  view,  and  could  be  suspend- 
ed  by  our  utterance  of  a  single  word  of  com- 
mand to  him  who  waited  in  dreadful  minis- 
try on  the  rack  or  on  the  stake ;  or  at  least, 
if,  in  sueh  circumstaBces,  we  could  have 
wished  any  relief  to  their  torture,  it  must 
have  been  merely  to  firee  our  ears  firom  the 
noise  of  groans  or  shrieks,  that,  like  any 
other  noise,  might  be  a  little  too  loud  to  be 
agreeable  to  us.  According  to  this  system, 
the  happiness  of  others  is  loved  as  represent- 
ative of  our  own,  in  the  same  way  as  any 
object  with  which  our  own  pleasure  has  been 
associated,  beeomes  itself  an  object  of  plea- 
sure to  us.  Our  virtues,  therefore,  arising 
in  every  case  from  the  discovery  of  some  re- 
Ution  which  the  happiness  of  others  bears  to 
our  own  physical  happiness,  are  not  so  much 
the  causes  of  enjoyment,  as  the  results  of 
it ;  they  depend,  then,  on  circumstances 
^that  are  accidental,  varying  as  the  accidental 
relations  to  our  pleasure  vary;  and,  if  they 
seem  to  us  to  have  any  uniformitv,  it  is  only 
because  the  circumstances  of  pleasure,-  on 
which  they  depend,  may  be  regarded  as  near- 
ly uniform  in  all  die  nations  of  the  earth. 
Everywhere  the  parent,  the  wife,  the  child, 
must  hate  been  useful  to  the  son,  the  hus- 
^  Dandy  the  fiither;  everywhere,  therefore, 
^  these  relations,  as  productive  of  happiness, 
or  proteetioo,  or  comfort,  in  some  degree, 
are  relations  of  love ;  and  everywhere,  m 
consequence  of  this  factitious  love,  there  are 


corresponding  factitious  feelings  of  duty,  fi« 
lial,  connubial,  parental. 
.  This  modification  of  the  selfish  system,  as 
distinguished  fix)m  the  former,  has  at  least 
the  comparative  merit  of  not  being  in  abso- 
lute opposition  to  almost  every  feeling  of  our 
nature ;  and  since  it  allows  us  to  be  at  pre- 
sent disinterested,  and  refers  us  for  the  pe- 
riod of  absolute  moral  indifierence,  to  a  time, 
antecedent  to  that  which  our  remembrance 
can  reach,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  expose  its 
falsehood,  as  to  expose  the  gross  and  obvi- 
ous falsehood  of  the  S3rstem  which  ascribes 
to  us  one  lasting  selfishness, — a  selfishness 
so  unremitting  as  to  be,  not  for  the  first  years 
of  our  life  only,  but  in  in^cy,  in  youth,  in 
mature  manhood,  in  the  last  sordid  wishes 
of  a  long  age  of  sordid  wishes,  absolutely  in« 
compatible  with  any  afiection  that  is  directly 
and  purely  benevolent.  But  though  it  may 
be  less  easy  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
view  of  the  great  principles  of  our  moral 
nature,  which  such  a  modification  of  the 
doctrine  of  general  selfishness  presents, 
the  view,  which  even  this  modification  olf 
the  doctrine  presents,  is  fiilse  to  the  no. 
ble  principles  of  a  nature  that,  even  in  the 
soplust  himself,  is  for  nobler  than  that  which 
his  degrading  sophistries  would  represent 
him  as  possessing.  There  are  feelings 
of  moral  approbation,  independent  of  all 
views  of  personal  interest.  The  happiness 
of  others  is  to  us  more  than  the  representa- 
tion of  our  own ;  and  the  way  in  which  it 
contributes  most  powerfully  to  our  own,  is* 
by  the  generous  disinterested  wishes  which 
it  has  previously  excited  in  our  breast. 

I  trust  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  say, 
that,  in  contending  for  the  independence  and 
originality  of  our  moral  feelings,  I  do  not 
contend  that  we  are  capable  of  these  feel- 
higs  at  a  period  at  which  we  are  incapable 
of  forming  any  conception  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  actions ;  that,  for  example, 
we  must  feel  instant  gratitude,  to  our  mother 
or  our  nurse,  for  the  first  sustenance  or  first 
cares,  which  we  receive,  before  we  are  con- 
scious of  any  thing  but  of  our  momentary 
pleasure  or  pain ;  and,  far  from  knowing  the 
existence  of  those  kmd  hearts  which  watch 
over  us,  scarcely  know  that  we  have  our- 
selves an  existence  which  is  capable  of  being 
prolonged.  This  blind  virtue,  it  would  in- 
deed  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose ;  but 
this  no  philosopher  has  maintained.  All 
which  a  defender  of  original  tendencies  to 
the.  emotions  that  are  distinctive  of  virtue 
and  vice,  can  be  supposed  to  assert,  is,  that 
when  we  are  capable  of  understanding  the 
consequences  of  actions,  we  then  have  those 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion, which,  in  their  various  relations  to  time, 
as  present,  past,  or  future,  I  suppose  to  con^ 
stitute  our  moral  notions  of  virtue,  merit, 
obligation.  It  then  becomes  impossible  ht 
2  L 
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fCiT  appMruice  of  refined  amlynB,  orso  dull 
and  ocud  of  heart,  as  to  feel  no  chaim  in  the 
deD^tful  Tarieties  of  an  eloquence  that,  in 
the  illustration  and  embellidiment  of  the  no- 
blest truths,  seems  itself  to  lire  and  harmo- 
nize with  those  noble  sentiments  which  it 
adorns. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  minor  analjrses,  howey* 
er,  that  I  conceive  the  excellence  of  this  ad> 
mirable  work  to  consist.  Its  leading  doc- 
trine I  am  fSfv  from  admitting.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  me  as  manifestly  fidse,  as  the  great- 
er number  of  its  secondary  and  minute  delinea- 
tions appear  to  me  fiuthful,  to  the  fine  lights, 
and  hani  and  flying  shades,  of  that  monl  na- 
ture which  they  represent. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  we  do>  not  im- 
mediately approve  of  certain  actions,  or  dis- 
approve of  certain  other  actions,  when  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  intention 
of  the  agen^  and  the  consequences,  benefi- 
cial or  injurious,  of  what  he  has  done.  All 
these  we  might  know  thoroughly,  without 
a  feeling  of  the  slightest  approbation  or  dis- 
approbi^ion.  It  is  necessary,  before  any 
moral  sentiment  arise,  that  the  mind  should 
go  through  another  process,  that  by  which 
we  seem  for  the  time  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  the  agent,  and  of  those  to  whom  his 
action  has  relation  in  its  consequences,  or  in- 
tended consequences,  beneficial  or  injurious. 
If,  by  a  process  of  this  kind,  on  considering 
ail  the  circumstances  in  which  the  agent  was 
placed,  we  feel  a  complete  sympathy  with 
the  passions  or  calmer  emotions  that  actuat- 
ed him,  and  with  the  gratitude  of  him  who 
was  the  otject  of  the  action,  we  approve  of 
the  action  itself  as  right,  and  feel  the  merit 
of  the  agent ;  our  sense  of  the  propriety  of 
the  action  depending  on  our  sympathy  with 
the  agent,  our  sense  of  the  merit  of  die 
agent  on  our  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
the  action.  If  our  sympathies  be  of  an  op- 
posite kind,  we  disapprove  of  the  action  it- 
self as  improper,  that  is  to  say,  unsuitable  to 
the  circumstances,  and  ascribe  not  merit  but 
demerit  to  the  agent.  In  sympathizing  with 
the  gratitude  of  others,  we  should  have  re- 
garded the  agent  as  worthy  of  reward ;  in 
sympathizing  with  the  resentment  of  others, 
we  regard  him  as  worthy  of  punishment. 

Such  is  the  supposed  process  in  estimat- 
ing the  actions  of  others.  When  we  regard 
our  own  conduct  we  in  some  measure  re- 
verse this  process ;  or  rather,  bv  a  process 
still  more  refined,  we  imagine  others  sympa- 
thizing with  us,  and  sympathize  with  their 
symnathy.  We  consider  how  our  conduct 
would  appear  to  an  impartial  spectator.  We 
wprove  of  it,  if  it  be  that  of  which  we  feel 
that  he  would  approve;  we  disapprove  of 
it  if  it  be  that  which  we  feel  by  the  experi- 
ence of  our  own  former  emotions,  when  we 
have  ourselves,  in  similar  circumstances,  es- 
tunated  the  actions  of  others,  would  excite 


his  disapprobation.  We  are  aUe  to  Cam  a 
judgment  as  to  our  own  conduct,  therefere, 
beoiuae  we  have  previously  judged  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  others,  that  is  to  mjp  have 
previously  sympathized  with  the  feeungs  of 
others;  and  but  for  the  presence,  or  sup 
posed  presence,  of  some  impartial  spectator, 
as  a  mirror  to  represent  to  us  ootselves,  we 
should  as  llttie  have  known  the  beanty  or 
deformity  of  our  own  moral  duuracter,  as  we 
should  liave  known  the  beauty  or  uglhicss  of 
our  external  features  without  some  mirror  to 
reflect  them  to  our  eye. 

In  this  brief  outiine  of  Dr.  Smiths  sys- 
tem, I  have  of  course  confined  myself  to  the 
leading  doctrine,  of  which  his  theory  is  the 
development.  If  this  doctrine  of  the  ne- 
cessary antecedence  of  sympathy  to  our  mo- 
ral approbation  or  disapprobation  be  jost, 
the  system  ma^  be  admitted,  even  thoo^ 
many  of  his  minor  iUustrstions  should  appear 
to  be  fidse.  If  this  primary  doctrine  he  not 
just,  the  system,  however  ingenious  and  just 
in  its  explanation  of  many  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  must  &il  as  a  theory  of  onr  monl  sen- 
timents. 

To  derive  our  moral  sentiments,  which 
are  as  universal  as  the  actions  of  mankind 
that  come  under  our  review,  firom  the  occa- 
sional sympathies,  that  warm  or  sadden  us 
with  joys  and  griefs  and  resentments  which 
are  not  our  own,  seems  to  me,  I  confess, 
very  nearly  the  same  sort  of  error  as  it  would 
be  to  derive  the  waters  of  an  ever-flowing 
stream  from  the  sunshine  or  shade  whi<£ 
may  occasionally  gleam  over  it.  That  we 
have  a  principle  of  soda!  feeling,  which,  in 
its  rapid  participation  of  the  vivid  emotions 
of  others,  seems  to  identify  us  in  many  cases 
with  the  happy  or  the  sorrowful,  the  grateful 
or  the  indignant,  it  is  impossible  to  dniy. 
But  this  sympathy,  quick  as  it  truly  is  to 
arise,  in  cases  in  which  the  primaiy  feeliogs 
are  vivid  and  strongly  marked,  is  not  a  per- 
petual accompaniment  of  every  action  of 
eveiT  one  around  us.  There  must  be  some 
vividness  of  feeling  in  others,  or  the  display 
of  vividness  of  feeling,  or  at  least  Buch  a  si- 
tuation  as  usually  excites  vivid  feeling;  of 
some  sort,  in  those  who  are  placed  in  it,  to 
call  the  sympathy  itself  into  action.  Li  tbt 
number  of  petty  afiairs  which  are  hourly  be- 
fore our  eyes,  what  sympathy  is  felt  either 
with  those  who  are  actively  or  those  who 
are  passively  concerned,  when  the  agent  him- 
self performs  his  littie  offices  with  emotions 
as  slight  as  those  which  the  objects  of  hb 
actions  reciprocally  feel  ?  Yet,  in  these  cases, 
we  are  as  capable  of  judging,  and  approve  or 
disapprove,  not  with  the  same  Irvomess  of 
emotion  indeed,  but  with  as  accurate  estima- 
tion of  merit  or  demerit;  as  when  we  consi- 
der the  most  heroic  sacrifices  which  the  vir- 
tuous can  make,  or  the  most  atrocious  erimes 
of  which  the  sordid  and  the  cruel  can  Ik 
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guilty.  It  18  not  tihe  absoliite  Tividness  of 
our  emotion,*  however,  but  ita  mere  corre- 
spondence in  degree  with  the  emotion  of 
others»  which  affects  our  estimates  of  the 
propriety  of  their  actions ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  not  anv  greater  or  less 
vividness  of  our  sympathetic  feeling,  but  the 
accuracy  of  our  estimation  of  merit  and  de> 
merit,  whether  great  or  slight,  by  the  sym^ 
pathetic  feelings  supposed,  which  is  the  on- 
ly point  in  question.  There  is  no  theory  of 
our  moral  t&tinctions,  which  supposes  that 
we  are  to  approve  equally  of  all  actions  that 
are  right,  and  to  disapprove  equally  of  all  ac- 
tions which  are  wrong ;  but  it  is  essential  to 
one  theory — that  theory  which  we  are  con- 
sideriug — ^that  there  should  be  no  feeling  of 
right  or  wrong,  merit  or  demerit,  and  conse- 
quently no  moral  estimation  whatever,  where 
there  is  no  previous  sympathy  in  that  parti- 
cular case.  The  humblest  action,  therefore, 
which  we  denominate  ^ght,  must  have 
awakened  our  sympathy  as  much  as  those 
glorious  actions  which  we  are  never  weary 
of  extolling,  in  the  very  commendation  of 
which  we  think  not  of  the  individual  only 
with  thankfulness,  but  with  a  sort  of  proud 
delight  of  ourselves,  of  our  country,  of  the 
common  nature  of  man,  as  ennobled  by  the 
virtue,  that,  instead  of  receiving  dignit3r  from 
the  homage  of  our  praises,  con&s  di^ty  on 
the  very  gratitude  and  reverence  which  offer 
them.  If  we  were  to  think  only  those  ac- 
tions right  in  which  our  sympathy  is  excited, 
the  class  of  indifferent  actions  would  com- 

Srehend  the  whole  life,  or  nearly  the  whole 
fe,  of  almost  all  the  multitude  of  those 
around  114,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  man- 
kind. A  few  great  virtues  and  great  ini- 
quities would  still  remain  in  our  system  of 
practical  ethics,  to  be  applauded  or  censur- 
ed ;  but  the  morality  of  the  common  tran- 
sactions of  life,  which,  though  less  import* 
ant  in  each  particular  case,  is,  upon  th» 
whole,  more  important  from  its  ^tensive  dif- 
fusion, would  disappear  altogether  as  mo- 
rality, as  that  which  it  is  right  to  observe, 
and  wrong  to  omit,  and  though  it  might  still 
be  counted  useful,  would  admit  of  no  higher 
denomination  of  praise.  The  supposed  ne- 
cessary universality  then,  in  our  moral  sentiw 
ments,  of  that  which,  however  frequent,  is 
purely  far  from  universal,  would  of  itself 
seem  to  me  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  the- 
ory of  Dr.  Smith. 

Even  if  the  sympathy  for  which  he  con- 
tends were  as  universal  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  truth  of  his  theory  that  it 
should  be,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  our 
sympathy  is,  in  degree  at  least,  one  of  th^ 
most  irregular  and  seemingly  capricious  01 
principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind ; 
and  on  this  very  account,  therefore,  not  very 
likely  to  be  the  commensurable  test  or  stand- 
ard of  feelings  so  regular,  upon  the  whole,  as 


our  general  estimates  of  right  and  nTong 
But  though  it  would  be  venr  easy  to  show 
the  force  of  this  objection,  I  hasten  from  it, 
and  from  all  objectiofls  of  this  khid  to  that 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential  error 
of  the  system. 

This  essential  error,  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  systematic  errors,  is  no  less  than 
the  assumption,  in  every  case,  of  those  very 
moral  feehngs  which  are  supposed  to  flow 
from  sympathy,  the  assumption  of  them  as 
neceflsarily  existing  before  that  very  symp^ 
thy  in  which  they  are  said  to  <mginate. 

Let  us  aSow,  then,  every  thing  which  we 
can  suppose  it  possible  for  the  author  of  the 
theory  to  have  claimed,  let  us  admit  that 
the  sympathv  of  which  he  speaks,  instead  of 
being  limited  to  a  few  cases  of  vivid  feeling, 
is  as  universal  as  he  contends,  that  it  is  as 
little  variable  in  kind,  or  m  degree,  as  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  in  short, 
that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  mo* 
ral  sentiments ;  even  though,  with  all  these  ad- 
missions, we  were  to  admit  also  the  very  pro- 
which  Dr.  Smith  supposes  to  take  place 


exacdv  in  the  manner  which  he  supposes,  it 
would  be  very  evident,  that  still,  after  so  many 
important  concessions,  the  mora]  sentiments 
could  not  be  regarded  as  having  their  source 
in  the  sympathy,  but  as  preceding  it ;  or,  if 
no  moru  sentiments  of  any  kind  preceded  it, 
the  sympathy  itself  could  not  afford  them 
more  than  a  minor,  which  reflects  to  us, 
from  the  opposite  landscape,  the  sunny  hill, 
the  rock,  and  the  trees,  gleaming  through 
the  spray  of  the  water&ll,  could  of  itself 
without  any  external  light,  produce  all  that 
beautiful  variety  of  colours  with  which  it  de- 
lights our  vision,  as  if  it  were  the  very 
scene  on  which  we  have  loved  to  gaze. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  with  a  httie  nicer 
analysis,  the  process  of  which  Dr.  Smith 
speaks,  admitting  the  sympathy  for  which  he 
contends,  and  admitting  it  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent whidi  can  be  conceived  necessary  to  his 
theory. 

In  this  theory,  as  you  have  seen,  he  has 
separated  our  feeling  of  the  propriety  or  im« 
propriety  of  the  action  from  our  feeling  of 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agent,  ascribing  the 
one  to  ou^  sympathy  with  the  emotions  01  the 
agent  in  the  circumstances  in  whidi  he  was 
placed,  the  othertooursympathy  with  the  gra« 
titude  or  resentment  of  those  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  action.  I  have  already  endea* 
voured  to  show  you,  that  we  have  only  one 
feeling  of  approvableness,  arising  on  the  con- 
templation of  an  action,  which,  as  variously 
referred  to  the  agent  or  to  the  action  consi- 
dered abstractiy,  is  at  once  the  felt  propriety 
of  the  action,  and  the  felt  merit  of  the  agenL 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  as  absurd  to  suppose 
that  We  can  conceive  an  action  to  be  wrong, 
in  the  moral  sense  of  ^t  word,  without  any 
notion  of  the  demerit  Sf  the  voluntary  agent» 
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or  oonceiTB  die  demerit  of  the  volmitny 
Kent,  without  any  notion  of  the  nnprofKrie^ 
(H  his  action,  m  it  ^nonld  be  to  soppoee  that 
we  can  imagine  a  ctrdevnthottt  a  centre,  or 
a  centre  wimout  a  circle.  But  let  ua  adopt, 
without  objection,  the  auppoeed  analjfvii 
which  Dr.  Smith  has  made  of  our  mond 
sentiments,  and  admit,  that,  in  the  oonsti- 
tution  of  these,  there  are  two  distinct  feel- 
ings that  give  occasion  to  coiresponding  mo- 
nl  notions  of  propriety  and  ment,  whioi  one 
of  these  feelings  alone  could  not  have  pro- 
duced ;  in  short,  let  us  admit,  that  we  might 
have  conceived  an  action  to  be  morally 
wrong,  without  any  dement  on  the  part  of 
the  agent,  or  have  conceived  the  greatest  de- 
merit on  his  pan,  without  any  moral  impro- 
priety  in  his  action. 

The  first  supposed  sympathy  which  we 
have  to  conoder,  is  that  which  is  said  to 
give  occasion  to  our  mond  estimates  of  ac* 
tions  as  proper  or  impro^,  without  regard 
to  the  merit  or  dement  ci  the  agent,  that 
are  felt  by  us  only  through  the  medium  of 
another  sympathy. 

Tliis  notion  of  moral  propriety  or  impro* 
pnety,  we  are  told,  oould  not  have  been  pro- 
duced in  us  by  the  moet  attentive  consider, 
ation  of  the  action,  and  of  all  its  circum- 
stances; another  process  must  intervene. 
We  fed  the  propriety  of  the  action,  only 
beoMise  we  sympathise  with  the  agent.  We 
make  his  drcnmstances  our  own,  and,  our 
passion  being  in  unison  with  his,  we  regard 
It  as  suitable  to  the  dreumstances,  and  there- 
fore as  morally  proper. 

If  we  have,  mdeed,  previous  notions  of 
moral  rig^t  and  wrong,  or  some  other  source 
in  which  they  may  be  found,  this  belief  of 
the  propriety  of  certain  feelingB  that  aoooid 
with  ours,  might  be  sufBdentiy  intelligible ; 
but  the  most  complete  sympathy  of  feelings, 
the  most  exact  aocordancy,  is  not  sufiident  to 
constitute  or  give  rise  to  the  mond  senti- 
ments of  which  we  are  treating;  when  there 
is  nothing  more  than  a  sympathy  of  feelings, 
without  that  previous  morel  sentiment,  which, 
in  Dr.  Smith's  system,  we  must  always  t»- 
dtly  presuppose.  In  the  veiy  striking  em»> 
tions  of  taste,  for  example,  we  mav  feel,  on 
the  perusal  of  the  same  poem,  the  perform- 
aqce  of  the  same  mustad  air,  the  sight  of 
the  same  picture,  or  statue,  a  rapture  or 
ditgust,  accordant  with  the  rapture  or  dis- 
gust expressed  by  another  reader,  or  listen- 
er, or  spectator ;  a  sympathy  hr  more  com- 
plete than  takes  pkice  in  our  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  have 
had  to  regulate  his  conduct  in  any  of  the 
common  aflain  of  life ;  in  which  our  second- 
ary emotion,  if  it  be  at  all  exdted,  is  exdted 
but  famtiy.  If  mere  accordance  of  emotion, 
then,  imply  the  feeling  of  moral  excellence 
of  any  sort,  we  shoul^  certandy  feel  a  moral 
regard  for  all  whose  taste  coinddes  with 


ours ;  vet,  however  gratifying  the  _,  ^ 
in  such  a  case  may  be,  we  do*  not  feel,  ra 
consequence  of  this  sympathy,  any  monlity 
in  the  taste  that  is  moet  exactly  accordant 
with  our  own.  There  is  an  agreement  of 
emotions,  a  sort  of  physiosl  auitablcneas  that 
is  fdt  by  us  of  the  emotions,  as  elfiMts  to 
the  works  of  art  as  causes,  butnothiqg  more; 
and  if  we  had  not  a  prindple  of  morJ'appro- 
bation,  by  whidi,  indepoidendy  of  sjmpa- 
thy,  and  previously  to  it,  we  r^ard  actioDs 
as  right,  the  most  exact  sympathy  of  pK- 
sions  would,  in  like  manner,  have  been  a 
proof  to  08  of  an  agreement  of  feelings,  but 
of  nothing  more.  It  proves  to  us  more,  be^ 
cause  the  emotions,  which  we  compare  ^nth 
our  own,  are  recogniaed  by  us  as  naoral  fed- 
mgs,  independendy  of  the  mere  agreement 
\Ve  do  not  merdy  shsre  the  sentiments  of 
the  agent,  but  we  share  his  moral  senti- 
ments, the  recognition  of  which,  as  moral 
sentiments,  has  pfeceded  our  very  sympa- 
thy. 

Why  is  it  that  we  regard  emotions  whidi 
do  not  harmonize  with  our  own,  not  merely 
as  unlike  to  oum,  which  is  one  view  of  them ; 
but  as  morally  impr<^>er,  whidi  ia  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent view  of  them  ?  It  must  sordj  be,  be* 
cause  we  regard  our  own  emotiona  which 
differ  from  them  as  morally  proper;  and, 
if  we  regard  ovr  own  emotions  as  proper, 
before  we  can  jud|e  the  emotions  which  do 
not  harmonize  with  them  to  be  improper 
on  that  account^  what  influence  can  the  sup- 
posed sympathy  and  comparison  have  had, 
in  giving  birth  to  that  moral  sentiment  which 
preceded  the  comparison?  They  abow  us 
only  feelings  that  differ  from  oun,  and  that 
are  improper  becaiise  oun  are  proper.  The 
sympathy,  therefore,  on  which  the  feding  oi 
pn^riety  is  sud  to  depend,  aasumes  the  pre- 
vious bdief  of  that  vc^  propriety;  or,  ii 
there  be  no  previous  belief  of  the  mond  suit- 
ableness of  our  own  emotions,  there  can  be 
no  reason,  fipm  the  mere  dissonance  of  other 
emotions  with  ours,  to  regard  these  disso- 
nant emotk>ns  as  mondly  unsuitable  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  thev  have  arisen. 
We  may,  perhaps,  ooncdve  them  to  be  phy- 
sically unsuitable,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
regard  the  taste  as  erroneous,  which  i^pproves 
of  poetry  as  sublime  that  to  us  I9>pean  bom- 
bastic or  mean ;  but  we  can  as  little  fed 
any  mond  regard  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  unless  we  have  previously  distinguiab- 
ed  the  one  set  of  emotions  as  mond  emo- 
tions, the  other  set  as  emotions  of  taste. 

With  respect  to  the  fonner  of  Uie  two 
sympathies,  then,  which  Dr.  Smith  regards 
^  essentid  to  our  mond  sentimeats,  the 
sympathy  from  whidi  he  supposes  us  to  de- 
rive our  notions  of  actions,  as  right  or  wron^ 
proper  or  improper, — that  is  to  say,  as  mo- 
rally suitable  or  unsuitable  to  the  dreum- 
stances in  which  the  action  takes  place :  «e 
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Inve  seen  that  It  assumes,  as  independent  of 
the  sympathy,  the  very  fecdmgs  to  which  the 
symfmthy  is  said  to  give  rise. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  latter  of  the  two 
sympathies,  to  which  we  are  said  to  owe  our 
notion  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  i^^ent,  as 
distinct  from  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
his  action. 

These  sentiments  of  merit  or  demerit 
arise,  we  are  told,  not  from  any  direct  con- 
sideration of  the  agent  and  of  the  circum- 
stances  of  his  action,  hut  from  our  sympathy 
with  the  gratitude  or  resentment  of  those 
who  have  derived  benefit  or  injury,  or  at 
least  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  wished 
to  derive  benefit  or  ii^ury,  from  that  good 
or  evil  which  he  purposed.  U,  on  consider- 
ing the  circnmstsnces  of  the  ease,  we  feel 
that  our  emotions  of  this  sort  would,  in  a  si- 
mihir  situation,  harmonize  with  thein;  we 
regard  the  agent  in  the  same  light  in  which 
they  regard  him,  as  worthy  of  reward  in  the 
one  case,  or  of  pmishment  in  the  other, 
that  is  to  say,  as  having  mond  merit  or  de^ 
merit. 

If  oar  sense  of  merit  were  confined  to  cases 
m  which  the  action  had  a  direct  relation  to 
others,  with  whose  gratitude  we  might  be 
supposed  to  sympathize,  this  theory  of  merit 
would  at  least  be  more  distuictly  conceivable. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  cases  in  which 
the  action  begins  and  terminates,  without  a 
thought  of  the  happiness  of  others,  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  individual  himself ;  of  sa- 
crifices resolutely  but  silently  made  to  the 
mere  sense  of  duty ;  the  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment of  luzurious  indulgences ;  the  struggle, 
and  at  kfit  the  victory  over  appetites  and 
passions  that  are  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  sanctity  of  virtue ;  and  over  habits,  still 
more  difiicult  to  be  subdued  than  the  very 
appetites  or  passions  which  may  have  given 
them  their  power  ?  Li  such  cases,  our  sense 
of  the  merit  of  the  victor  in  this  noble  strife, 
when  we  do  not  think  of  the  gratitude  of  a 
single  individual,  because  there  is,  in  truth, 
no  gratitude  of  which  to  think,  is,  notwith- 
standing, as  vivid  as  if  we  had  around  us 
whole  &milies  and  tribes  of  the  grateful  to 
excite  our  6ympathl^  and  to  continue  to  bar* 
monize  with  it.  The  world,  indeed,  the 
great  community  of  individuals,  i€  may  be 
said,  is  truly  benefited  by  every  increase  of 
virtue  in  any  one  of  tne  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  and  it  may  be  possible,  in  this 
way,  to  invent  some  species  of  gratitude  of 
the  whole  multitude  of  mankind,  that  may  be 
supposed  to  awake  our  sympathy,  and  tiius 
to  make  us  feel  a  merit  even  in  such  cases, 
which  otherwise  we  should  not  have  felt 
But,  though  it  may  be  possible  for  us,  with 
due  care  and  efibrt  of  thought,  to  invent  this 
abstract  or  remote  gntitaae  with  whidi  ours 
may  be  supposed  to  harmonize,  can  it  be 
magined  by  any  one  but  the  most  obstinate 


defender  of  a  mteoi,  that  this  strange  sym. 
pathy,  of  which  no  one  nerfai^  has  been 
conscious  in  any  case,  truly  and  constantly 
takes  pbce  whenever  we  thus  approve ;  that 
we  do  not  feel  any  merit  whatever  in  the 
voluntary  privations  which  virtue  makes,  till 
we  have  previously  excited  ourselves  to  ad- 
mire them,  by  reflecting  on  a  grateful  world  ? 
Such  a  reflex  thankfulness,  if  it  occur  at  all, 
does  not  occur  to  one  of  many  thousands, 
who  require,  for  their  instant  perception  of 
the  merit,  only  the  knowledge  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  present'  eigoym«it  which  have  been 
made,  and  of  the  puce  motives  which  led  to 
the  sacrifices.  It  is  not  onlv  the  Hercules 
who  freed  the  world  from  rooben  and  mon- 
sten  that  we  admire.  We  admire,  at  least, 
as  much,  in  the  beautiful  ancient  allegory,  the 
same  moral  hero  when  he  resisted  the  charms 
and  the  solicitations  of  Pleasure  herself.  The 
choice  of  Hercules,  indeed,  is  fiibulous.  But 
the  choice  which  he  is  iiibled  to  have  made, 
has  been  the  choice  of  the  virtuous  of  every 
age ;  and,  in  every  age,  the  sacrifices  inter- 
ittUy  and  silently  made  to  dut^  and  con- 
sdenoe,  have  been  ranked  in  merit  with  the 
sacrifices  which  bad  for  their  direct  object 
the  h^piness  of  others,  and  for  their  im- 
mediate  rewaid  the  gratitude  of  the  happy. 
Whv  is  it  that  we  look  with  so  much  honour 
on  the  martyr  in  those  eariy  ages  of  persecu- 
tion, which,  collecting  around  we  victim  every 
instrument  of  torture,  required  of  him  only  a 
few  grains  of  hicense  to  be  thrown  before  a 
statue,  more  noble,  indeed,  than  the  imper- 
ial murderer  whom  it  represented,  but  still 
only  a  statue,  the  effigy  of  a  being  of  human 
form,  who,  under  the  purple  which  clothed 
him,  with  the  diadem  and  the  sceptre  and 
the  akar,  fer  from  being  a  |;od,  was  himself 
one  of  the  k)west  of  the  things  which  God 
had  made!  When  placed  thus  between 
idoktry  and  every  form  of  bodilv  anguish, 
with  life  and  guilt  before  him,  and  death  and 
innocence,  the  hero  of  a  pure  fiuth  looked 
feariessly  on  the  cross  or  on  the  stake,  and 
calmly  and  without  wrath  on  the  statue 
which  he  refused  to  worahip,  and  on  all  the 
ready  mmistera  of  cniel^,  that  were  rejoic- 
ing in  the  new  work  which  they  had  to  per- 
form, and  the  new  amusement  which  they 
were  to  give  to  the  impatient  crowd, — do  we 
feel  that  there  was  no  merit*  in  the  magna- 
nimity, because  we  cannot  readily  discover 
some  gratitude  which  we  mav  participate  ? 
or,  if  we  do  feel  any  merit,  is  it  only  on  ac- 
count of  some  gratitude  which  we  have  at 
bust  succeeded  in  discovering?  We  do  not 
think  of  any  thankfulness  of  man.  We  think 
onty  of  Ood  and  virtue,  and  of  the  heroic 
sufferer,  to  whom  God  and  virtue  were 
all,  and  the  sufiering  of  such  a  moment  no* 
thing. 

That  our  feeling  of  merit,  then,  is  not  a 
reflected  gratitude,  but  arises  from  the  direct 
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coBtcmplatkm  of  the  mcritofioiiB   actioii, 
*^t,  if  any  jHoof  were  necenwry,  apjpeair 
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r  evident  from  tbe  equal 
of  tliis  feeliqg  to  ariee  in  eaaet  in  whi^  it 
would  be  difficult  to  diacorer  any  gratitude 
with  which  we  can  be  suppoeed  to  ^mpa- 
thixe,  and  in  which  the  mdividual  himself^ 
and  the  cireumBtancea  of  his  action,  are  all 
that  18  before  us.  But  though  thta  and  every 
other  objection  to  Dr.  8niith*B  theory  of  our 
Ming  of  merit  were  to  be  abandoned,  there 
would  atill  remain  the  great  objection,  that 
the  sympatlnr  which  hesoppoaea  in  thia  case, 
aa  in  tbit  formerly  examined  by  us,  pro- 
ceeds on  the  existence  of  that  very  mord 
sentiment  which  it  is  stated  by  him  to  pro- 
duce. 

We  discover  the  merit  of  the  agent  m  any 
case,  it  is  said,  by  that  sympathetic  tendem? 
ci  our  nature,  in  consequence  of  which,  on 
considering  any  particular  action,  we  phce 
ourselves  in  the  situation  of  those  who  are 
benefited  by  the  action,  when,  if  we  feel  an 
emotion  of  gratitude  like  theirs,  we  of  course 
consider  the  agent  himself  aa  meritorious, 
worthy  of  the  reward  of  which  they  conaidcr 
him  to  be  worthy ;  and,  in  like  manner,  on 
considering  any  action  of  injustice  or  malevo- 
lence, we  feel  the  demerit  of  the  agent  by 
sympathizing  with  the  resentment  of  those 
whom  the  action  has  injured. 

Such  is  the  process  asserted.  But  what 
is  it  that  is  truly  supposed  in  this  pro- 
cess, as  distinguishing  the  sympathetic  and 
secondary  feelings,  from  the  primary  feel- 
ings of  thoae  who  were  directly  concern- 

We  phu»  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
others,  or,  rather,  without  willing  it,  or  know- 
ing the  change  till  it  is  producec^  we  feel 
ourselves,  by  some  sudden  illusion,  as  if 
placed  in  their  situation.  In  this  imaginary 
sameness  of  drcumstances  we  have  feelings 
similar  to  theirs.  They  view  their  benefac- 
tor as  worthy  of  reward.  We,  therefore, 
ooosidering  for  the  moment  the  benefir  as  if 
conferred  on  us,  regard  him  likewise  ni  wor- 
thy of  reward :  or  if  they  consider  him  wor. 
thy  of  punishment,  we  too  consider  him  wor- 
thy of  punishment.  Their  gratitude  or  re- 
sentment is  founded  on  real  benefit  received, 
or  real  injury.  Our  gratitude  or  resentment 
is  founded  on  the  illusive  momentary  belief 
of  benefit  or  injury.  But  this  difierence  of 
reality  and  illusion  in  the  circumstances 
which  give  occasion  to  them,  is  the  only  dif- 
ference of  the  feelings ;  unless,  indeed,  that 
as  the  iUosion  cannot  be  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance, and  is,  probably,  even  while  it 
lasts,  less  powerful  than  the  reality,  our 
s^nnpathetic  feelings,  however  similar  in 
kmd,  may  be  supposed  to  be  «veaker  in  de- 
gree. 

The  effect  of  the  sympathy,  then,  being 
wy  to  transfuse  into  our  breasts  the  grati- 


tude or  resentment  of  those  who  have  beea 
immediately  benefited  or  injured  byanyge- 
nerotts  or  malevolent  action,  if  the  or^fisai 
gratitude  impk  bebef  of  merit  in  the  object 
of  the  graritude,  and  the  original  resentment 
imply  belief  of  demerit  in  its  object,  we 
may,  by  our  aympathy  with  these  direct 
original  feelings,  be  impressed  with  aim3ar 
betief  of  merit  or  demerit.  But,  in  this 
case,  it  is  equally  evident  that  if  our  reflex 
gratitude  and  resentment  involve  notions  of 
merit  and  demerit,  the  original  gratitude 
and  reaentment  which  we  feel  by  reflection 
must  in  like  manner  have  involved  them; 
and  must  even  have  bivoWed  them  with 
more  vivid  feeling,  since  die  difierence  of 
vividness  was  the  diief  or  only  cirannseance 
of  difierence  in  the  direct  and  the  sympa- 
thetic emotions.  The  sympathy,  then,  to 
which  we  are  supposed  to  owe  oar  more, 
sentiments  of  merit  and  demerit,  presup- 
poses those  very  sentiments ;  since  Uie  feel- 
ings whidi  arise  in  us  by  sympathy,  only 
from  the  illusion  b^  which  we  place  our- 
selves in  the  situation  of  others,  must,  in 
those  who  were  truly  in  that  very  situation, 
have  arisen  directly  with  at  least  eqoal  pow- 
er. It  is  some  previoos  gratitude  with 
which  we  sympathize ;  it  is  some  previoos 
resentment  with  which  we  sympathise :  and 
merit  is  said  to  be  only  that  worthiness  of 
reward  which  the  gratitude  itself  implies, 
and  demerit  that  worthiness  of  punishment 
which  is  implied  in  the  primanr  resentment. 
If  the  feeling  of  gratitude  implied  no  nodon 
of  any  relation  of  worthiness,  which  our  be- 
nefactor's generoeity  bears  to  the  reward 
which  we  wish  that  we  were  oq^le  of  be- 
stowing on  him,  and  our  resentment,  in  like 
manner,  implied  no  notion  of  a  similar  rda- 
tion  of  the  injustice  or  cruelty  of  him  who 
has  injured  us,  to  that  punishment  of  hia  of> 
fence  which  we  wish  and  anticipate,  we 
might  tlven,  indeed,  be  obliged  to  siedc  some 
other  source  of  these  felt  relations.  But  if 
the  actual  gratitude  or  resentment  of  those 
who  have  profited  or  sufiered  in^y  no  feel- 
ings of  merit  or  demerit,  we  may  be  certain, 
at  least,  that  in  whatever  source  we  are  to 
strive  to  discover  these  feelings,  it  »  not  in 
the  mere  reflection  of  a  fiunter  gratitiide  or 
resentmeht  that  we  can  hope  to  find  them. 
Afber  admitting  to  Di^  Smith,  theoi 
every  thing  which  he  could  be  supposed  to 
claim,  or  even  to  wish  to  claim,  with  respert 
to  the  universality,  the  steadiness,  and  the 
vividness  of  our  sympathetic  feelinga,  ve 
have  seen,  that  in  both  the  sympe^bis 
which  he  supposes  to  take  place,  that  bom 
which  we  are  said  to  derive  our  moral  sen- 
timents of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
actions,  and  that  from  which  we  are  said,  in 
like  manner,  to  derhre  our  moral  sentinMBCi 
of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  i^nt,  the  piocea 
to  which  he  ascribes  the  origm  of  thoae  mo- 
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la]  Bentiments  caoaot  eren  be  umlerstood 
without  the  belief  of  their  previous  exist- 
ence* The  feelings  with  which  we  sympa- 
thize are  themselves  moral  feelings  or  senti- 
ments; or  if  thOT  are  not  moxal  feelings, 
the  reflecdoQ  of  them  from  a  thousand 
breasts  cannot  alter  their  nature. 


LECTURE  LXXXL 

EXAMINATION  OF  DE.  8M1TH*6  SYSTEM  CON- 
CLUDED; EECAFITULATION  OF  THE  IKX> 
TUNES  or  MOEAL  APPBOVATION. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  chiefly 
employed  in  considering  a  theory  of  onr  mo- 
ral sentiments  which  has  been  stated  and 
defended  with  great  eloquence  by  one  of  the 
profoundest  philoeophers  whom  our  countrv 
and  our  science  can  boast ;  a  theory  whicn 
founds  our  moral  sentiments,  not  on  the  di- 
rect oontemplatioo  of  the  actions  which  we 
term  virtuous,  but  on  a  sympathy,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feeC  with  the 
emotions  of  the  i^ent  in  (he  circumstances 
in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  with  the 
emotions  ako  of  those  to  whom  his  actions 
have  been  productive  of  benefit  or  ii\jury; 
our  direct  sympathv  with  the  agent  giving 
rise  to  our  notion  of  the  propriety  of  his  ac« 
tion,  our  indirect  sympathy  with  those 
whom  bis  actions  have  benefited  or  imured 
giving  rise  to  our  notions  of  merit  or  deme- 
rit m  .the  agent  himselC  Both  these  su^ 
posed  sympathies  I  examined  with  a  more 
minute  review  than  that  to  which  they  have 
usually  been  submitted ;  and,  in  both  cases 
we  found,  that  even  though  many  other 
strong  objections  to  which  the  theory  is  lia- 
ble were  abuidoned,  and  though  the  process 
for  which  the  theorist  contends  were  allow- 
ed to  take  •place  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
which  he  contends  for  it,  his  system  would 
still  be  liable  to  the  insuperable  objection, 
that  the  moral  sentunents  which  he  ascribes 
to  our  secondary  feelings  of  mere  sympathy, 
are  assumed  as  previously  existing  in  those 
original  emotions  with  which  the  secondary 
£eelnigs  are  said  to  be  in  unison.  If  those 
to  whom  an  action  has  directly  related  are 
ino^able  of  discovering,  by  the  longest  and 
minutest  examination  of  it,  however  much 
they  may  have  been  benefited  by  it  or  injur- 
ed, and  intentionally  benefited  or  inji^ed, 
any  traces  of  right  or  wrongs  merit  or  de- 
merit, in  the  parformer  of  the  action,  those 
whose  sympathy  consists  merely  in  an  illu- 
sory participation  of  the  same  interest,  can- 
not surely  derive,  from  the  fiunter  reflex 
feelin^pB,  that  moni  knowledge  which  even 
the  more  vivid  pipmary  emotions  were  in- 
cspable  of  affording,  any  more  than  we  can 
be  supposed  to  acquire,  fipom  the  most  fiuth- 


ful  echo,  important  trutbs  that  were  mewet 
uttered  by  the  voices  which  it  reflects.  The 
utmost  influence  of  the  liveliest  sympathy 
can  be  only  to  render  the  iDomentary  feel- 
ing the  same,  as  if  the  identity  of  situation 
with  the  object  of  the  sympathy  were  not 
illusive,  but  real ;  and  wliat  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  mnid  to  feel,  if  reall]^  exist- 
mg  in  the  eiitumstances  supposed,  it  must 
be  impossible  for  it  also  to  feel,  when  it  be- 
lieves itself  to  exist  in  them,  and  is  affected 
in  the  same  manner,  as  if  truly  that  very 
mind  with  whose  emotions  it  sympathizes. 

If,  indeed,  we  had  previously  any  moral 
notions  of  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  we 
plight  very  easilv  judge  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  tne  sentiments  of  others,  ac- 
cording as  our  own  do  or  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  them;  and  it  is  this  previous 
feeling  of  propriety  or  impropriety  which 
Dr.  Smith  tacitly  assumes,  even  in  contend, 
ing  for  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thy,  as  itself  the  original  source  of  every 
moral  sentiment.  The  sentiments  of  others 
could  not  (ail,  indeed,  in  that  case  to  appear 
to  us  proper,  if  they  coincided  with  senti- 
ments which  we  had  before,  in  pur  oikti 
mind,  recognised  as  proper,  or  morally  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances ;  improper  if  they 
differed  from  these.  But  if  we  have  no 
previous  moral  notions  whatever,  the  most 
exact  sympathy  of  feeling  can  tell  us  only 
that  our  feelings  are  similar  to  the  feelings 
of  some  other  person,  which  they  may  be  as 
much  when  they  are  vicious  as  when  they 
are  virtuous,  or  when  they  are  neither  vir- 
tuous  nor  vicious;  the  most  complete  dis- 
sonance, in  like  manner,  can  tell  us  only 
that  our  feelings  are  not  similar  to  those  oif 
some  odier  person.  When  another  calls 
scarlet  or  green  what  we  have  previously 
felt  to  be  scarlet  or  green,  we  thinx  that  his 
vision  and  oun  agree ;  but  we  presuppose^ 
in  him  as  in  ourselves,  that  visual  sensibility 
which  distinguished  the  colours,  and  we  do 
not  consider  him  an  object  of  moral  r^[ard, 
because  his  vision  coincides  with  ours.  When 
he  is  affected  with  a  delightful  emotion  si- 
milar to  oun,  on  the  contemphuion  of  a 
work  of  art,  we  acknowledge  mentally,  and 
are  pleased  perhaps  with  this  coincidence 
of  tsste.  But  the  coincidence  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  that  which  constitutes  the 
emotion  of  taste.  On  the  contrary,  it  pre- 
supposes in  both  an  independent  susceptibi- 
lity of  these  emotions,  by  which  we  should, 
individually,  have  adioaired  what  is  beauti 
All,  and  distinguished  from  it  what  is  ugly^ 
thoixgh  no  one  had  been  present  with  us  to 
participate  our  sentiments.  When,  in  like 
manner,  we  admire,  with  vivid  approbation, 
some  generous  action, — ^that  is  to  say,  ao^ 
cording  to  Dr.  Smith's  language,  when  we 

rpadiize  with  the  feelings  of  any  one  in 
circumstanoea  in  which  he  has  been 
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pheed,  w«  bave  «  coincideiiee  of  feeiingi, 
indeed,  m  exact,  though  piobablj  not  more 
encC,  then  in  »  cmo  of  ample  vision  or  ad- 
mintion  of  some  work  of  art,  in  which  no 
moral  sentiment  was  Mt ;  and  this  rerj  co- 
incidence, in  like  manner,  presupposes  a  ca- 
pacity of  distinguishing  anid  admiring  what 
IS  fight,  without  which  there  would  have 
been  a  similaritj  of  feelings  and  nothing 
more,  precisely  as  in  the  other  cases.  It  is 
not  a  mere  coincidence  of  feeling,  however, 
whkh  we  recognise  in  our  moral  s^timents, 
like  that  which  we  recognise  m  the  most 
ezaet  coiiiddence  of  taste.  We  feel  not 
merely  that  another  has  acted  as  we  should 
have  done,  and  that  his  motives,  in  similar 
circumstances,  have  been  similar  to  oura. 
We  feel  that,  in  acting  as  he  has  done,  he 
has  acted  properly ;  because,  independently 
of  the  sympathy  which  merely  gives  us  feel- 
ings to  measure  with  our  own,  aa  we  might 
measure  with  our  own  any  other  species  of 
fecUngs,  we  are  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  the  sentiments,  according  to  which 
we  trust  that  we  should  ourselves  have  act- 
ed;  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  these 
previous  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
that,  in  the  opposite  case  of  some  act  of 
atrockras  delinquency,  no  sympathy  in  vice 
of  one  viUain  with  another  can  make  the 
common  crime  seem  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of 
his  accomplice,  who  is  actuated  by  similar 
■BOtivca,  and,  thcrrfeie,  by  similar  feeliiws, 
in  a  svmpathy  of  the  finest  unison,  when  he 
adds  his  arm  to  the  rapine  and  afterwards  to 
the  murder  which  is  to  conceal  and  to  o( 
summate  the  guilt. 

The  moral  sentiments  ^ich  we  have  as  yet 
considered,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  con- 
duct and  feelings  of  others.  The  same  in- 
eonsisteiicy  which  we  found  m  the  theoiy  of 
these,  is  to  be  found,  as  might  be  supposed, 
in  the  application  of  the  principle  to  other 
species  of  supposed  sympathy  which  we 
have  still  to  consider,  in  the  sentiments 
whidi  we  form  of  our  own  monl  conduct. 
That  we  should  be  capable,  indeed,  of  fonn- 
ing  a  moral  estimate  of  our  own  actions, 
-  from  the  direct  contemplation  of  the  cireum. 
stances  in  which  we  may  have  been  placed, 
and  of  the  good  or  evil  which  we  may  have 
intentionally  produced,  would  evidently  be 
subversive  of  the  whole  theoiy  of  sympathy 
since,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  arcum- 
stances  and  of  intentkm,  if  we  could  form 
any  moral  judgment  of  our  own  actions,  we 
mif^t  be  equally  capable  of  forming  some 
moral  judgment  of  the  aetkNis  of  others.  It 
was  abeolutel^  necessary,  therefore,  for  Dr. 
Smith  to  maintain,  that  we  have  no  power 
of  jo4ging  of  our  own  actions  directly, — that, 
knowing  the  choiee  which  we  have  made^ 
and  all  the  drcumstanoes  which  led  to  our 
choice,  and  aU  the  consequences  of  benefit 
or  n^ury  to  individuals  and  to  the  worW, 


which  our  choice  mav  have  produced,  it  ■ 
yet  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  distitf> 
guish,  without  the  aid  of  the  real  or  nqvposed 
sentiments  of  others,  any  diflerence  of  pro- 
priety or  impropriety,  right  or  wionigy  merit 
or  demerit,  or  whatever  other  nssne*  we  may 
use  to  express  the  diiferenees  of  vice  and 
virtue ;  though  our  vice  had  been  the  atio. 
cious  fury  plunging  a  damer  in  the  heart  of 
hec  who  faad  been  our  happiness  in  many 
connubial  years,  and  who  was  slumbering 
beside  us  on  the  same  pillow,  in  the  calm- 
ness of  unsnspectini^  love ;  or  oar  vtrtiie  the 
clemency  of  drawing  h&A.  horn  the  bosom 
of  Ae  asasssin  whom  we  had  hid  at  oar 
feet,  the  dagger  which  we  had  wrendied 
from  his  murdeQHis  hand.  Even  of  actions 
so  different  as  these,  it  would  be  ahaolntely 
impossible  for  us,  we  are  toldt  to  form  any 
moral  distinction,  if  we  were  to  k>ok  on 
them  only  with  our  own  eyes,  and  measore 
them  by  the  feelings  of  our  own  heart.  Be- 
fore the  one  can  appear  to  us  less  vittneus 
than  the  other,  we  must  imagine  some  wit- 
nesses or  hearers  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  sympathise  with  their  sympathy.  Snch 
is  the  process  which  Dr.  Smith  believes  to 
take  place.  But  surely,  if  our  original  feel- 
ings, on  the  consideration  of  aU  the  drcuin- 
stances  of  an  action,  involve  no  notion  ot 
right  or  wrong,  the  sympathy  with  our  feel- 
ings, or  our  svmpathy  with  that  s]rmpathy, 
or  even  an  innnite  series  of  reciprocal  sym- 
pathies, if  these  sbookl  be  thought  neces- 
sar|r,  cannot  aflbrd  the  morel  notioos  of 
whwh  the  original  feehngs^  thfiniliai  more 
vivid,  aflbnled  no  elements.  If  the  impar< 
tial  spectator  be  able  to  discover  merit  or 
demerit,  by  making  our  case  his  own,  and 
becoming  conscious  as  it  were  of  cnit  feel- 
ings ;  our  feelings,  whidi  he  thus  makes  his 
own,  must  speak  to  us  with  the  same  voice 
of  moral  imtruction  with  which,  d«ring  hb 
temporary  illusion,  they  speak  to  him.  If, 
considering  our  action  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, we  cannot  discover  any  merit  or 
demerit,  they,  considering  our  action  in  d 
its  dreumstanees  as  theirs^  must  be  ^ke  in- 
sensible of  any  merit  or  demerit ;  or,  if  tfacy 
have  feelings  essentially  difierent  from  oars, 
they  have  not  made  our  case  their  own,  and 
what  is  misnamed  sympathy  haa  not  been 
sympathy.  Unless  we  presuppose,  as  1  be- 
fore said,  on  their  part  some  moral  notioai 
of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  meritorious  or 
worthy  of  punishment,  by  which  they  nutj 
measure  our  conduct  and  feehnga,  aO  dx 
knowledge  which  the  most  complete  symps- 
th^  csn  afford,  is  merely  Uiat  they  have  cer- 
tam  feelings,  that  we  hare  had  certain  fed-  ' 
ings,  and  that  these  feelings  are  aimikr  to  I 
each  other,  as  our  fadings  have  coinddcd  | 
before  in  various  other  emq|ions,  pereepUua^ 
judgments  that  involved  or  suggested  no  ma- 
rat  notion  whatever  I 
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God  may  be  loved  by  cu^  or  feared  byw. 
He  may  be  loved  by  lu  aa  the  source  of  ell 
our  blenings,  conferred  or  promiMd.  He 
may  be  feared  b^  us  as  a  being  who  has  the 
power  of  inflictiiig  on  us  eternal  anguish. 
In  one  of  these  views,  we  may,  when  we 
obey  him,  act  finom  gratitude ;  in  the  other, 
from  a  sense  of  the  evils  which  we  have  to 
aread  in  offending  him.  But  if  it  be  a  duty 
of  gratitude  to  obiey  God,  we  must  previous- 
ly have  been  capable  of  knowing  that  grati- 
tude is  a  virtue,  as  much  as  we  must  have 
been  capable  of  knowing  the  power  of  God, 
before  we  could  have  known  to  fear  his  aw- 
ful dominion.  We  consider  the  Deity  as 
possessing  the  highest  moral  perfection :  but 
m  that  theological  view  ofmorality  which  ac- 
knowledges no  mode  of  estimating  excellence 
beyond  that  divine  command  itseJi^  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  these  words  are  abso» 
lutely  meaningless ;  since  if,  instead  of  what 
we  now  term  virtue,  he  had  commanded  on- 
ly what  we  now  term  vice,  his  command 
must  still  have  been  eqiuUly  holy.  If  indeed 
the  svstem  of  Paley,  and  of  other  theological 
moralists,  were  just,  what  excellence  beyond 
the  excellence  of  mere  power,  could  we  dis- 
cover in  that  divine  being  whom  we  adore  as 
the  supreme  goodness,  still  more  than  we 
fear  him  as  the  omnipotent?  God  has,  in- 
deed, commanded  certain  actions,  and  it  is 
our  virtue  to  conform  our  actions  to  his  will; 
but  if  the  virtue  depend  exclusively  on  obe- 
dience to  the  command,  and  if  there  be  no 
peculiar  moral  excellence  in  the  actions  com* 
maiuled,  he  must  have  been  equally  adorable, 
though  nature  had  exhibited  only  appear- 
ances of  unceasing  malevolence  in  its  author; 
and  every  command  which  he  had  delivered 
to  his  creatures  had  been  only  to  add  new 
vohmtary  miseries  to  the  physical  miseries 
which  already  surrounded  them.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  Hobbes,  which  considers  law  itself  as 
constituent  c^  moral  right,  a  tvrant,  if  his 

f>ower  of  enacting  law  be  sufficiently  estab- 
ished,  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  in  his  very 
tyranny,  from  the  generous  sovereign  of  the 
free ;  because  the  measure  of  right  is  to  be 
found  in  his  will  alone.  In  the  system  of 
Paley,  in  like  manner,  if  virtue  be  conformi- 
ty to  the  will  of  God,  whatever  that  will  may 
be,  and  there  be  no  moral  measure  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  will  itself,  God  and  the  most 
malignant  demon  have  no  moral  difference 
to  our  heart,  but  as  the  one  and  not  the 
other  is  the  irresistible  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse* 

The  will  of  God,  then,  though  it  is  un- 
questionably the  source  of  virtue,  in  the  most 
important  sense — as  it  was  his  will  that  form- 
ed all  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  of 
which  the  principle  of  moral  approbation  is 
one — ^is  not  the  source  of  virtue  in  the'  sense 
in  which  that  phrase  is  understood  by  some 
theological  wnters  as  limited  to  the  mere 


declaration  of  his  will,  sanctioned  by  panish- 
ment  and  reward.  There  is  an  earlier  kw 
of  God,  which  he  has  written  in  our  hearts ; 
and  the  desire  of  our  mere  personal  happi- 
ness or  misery,  in  this  or  in  another  world, 
is  truly  an  object  of  our  approbation,  not  the 
source  of  it,  since  the  love  of  mere  selfish 
enjoyment  is  at  least  as  poH'erfull^  the  mo- 
tive to  vice,  in  some  cases,  as  it  is  in  other 
cases  the  motive  to  virtue.  We  do  not 
merely  submit  to  the  will  of  God  as  we  sub- 
mit to  any  power  which  it  is  mipossible  for 
us  to  resist  We  feel  that  it  would  be  not 
imprudence  only,  but  guilt,  to  wish  to  dis> 
obey  it  We  seek,  in  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  the  reason  which  leads  us  to  ap- 
prove morally  of  the  duty  of  this  conformity 
of  our  will  to  his  beneficent  and  supreme 
will ;  and  we  find,  in  one  of  the  essential 
principles  of  our  nature,  the  moral  reason 
which  we  seek. 

After  this  examination  of  the  various  sys- 
tems, whidi  may  be  considered  as  more  or 
less  directly  opposed  to  the  belief  of  that 
principle  of  moral  feeling — the  original  sus- 
ceptibility of  moral  emotion  on  the  contem- 
platiou  of  certain  actions — for  which  I  have 
contended,  there  is  still  one  system  which 
desen'es  to  be  considered  by  us,  in  relation 
to  this  belief,  not  as  being  subversive  of  mo- 
rality, in  any  one  of  its  essential  distinctions, 
but  as  appearing  to  fix  morality  on  a  basis 
that  is  not  sufficiently  firm ;  with  the  disco« 
very  of  the  instability  of  which,  therefore,  the 
virtues  that  are  represented  as  supported  on 
It,  might  be  considered  as  thems^ves  unsta- 
ble ;  as  the  statue,  though  it  be  the  image  of 
a  god,  or  the  column,  though  it  be  a  part  of 
a  sacred  temple,  may  fall,  not  because  it  is 
not  sufficiently  cohesive  and  firm  in  itself, 
but  because  it  is  too  massy  for  the  feeble  p»« 
destal  on  which  it  has  been  placed. 

The  system  to  which  I  allude,  is  that 
which  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  The- 
ory of  Moral  Sentiments, — a  work  unques- 
tionably of  the  first  rank  in  a  science  which 
I  cannot  but  regard,  as  to  man,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  sciences.  Profound  in  thought, 
it  exhibits,  even  when  it  is  most  profound, 
an  example  of  the  graces  with  which  a^  sage 
imagination  knows  how  to  adorn  the  simple 
and  majestic  form  of  science,  that  is  se- 
vere and  cold,  only  to  those  who  are  them- 
selves cold  and  severe,  as  in  those  very  gra- 
ces it  exhibits,  in  like  manner,  an  example  of 
the  reciprocal  embellishment  which  imaginiu 
tion  receives  from  the  sober  dignity  of  truth. 
In  its  minor  details  and  illustrations,  indeed, 
it  mav  be  considered  as  presenting  a  model 
of  philosophic  beauty,  of  which  all  must  ac- 
knowledge the  pdwer,  who  are  not  disqua- 
lified b^  their  very  nature  for  the  admiration 
and  enjoyment  of  intellectual  excellence ;  so 
dull  of  understanding  as  to  shrink  >vith  a 
painful  consciousness  of  incapaci^'  at  the 
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▼enr  appearance  of  refined  analysis,  or  so  dull 
and  cold  of  heart,  as  to  feel  no  charm  in  the 
delightfiil  varieties  of  an  eloquence  that,  in 
the  illustration  and  embellishment  of  the  no- 
blest truths,  seems  itself  to  live  and  harmo- 
nize with  those  noble  sentiments  which  it 
adorns. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  minor  analyses,  howev- 
er, that  I  conceive  the  excellence  of  this  ad- 
mirable work  to  consist.  Its  leading  doc- 
trine I  am  &r  from  admitting.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  me  as  manifestly  false,  as  the  great- 
er number  of  its  secondary  and  minute  delinea- 
tions appear  to  me  faithful,  to  the  fine  lights, 
and&int  and  flying  shades,  of  that  moral  na- 
ture which  they  represent. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  we  do»  not  im- 
mediately approve  of  certain  actions,  or  dis- 
approve of  certain  other  actions,  when  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  intention 
of  the  agent,  and  the  consequences,  benefi- 
cial or  injurious,  of  what  he  has  done.  All 
these  we  might  know  thoroughly,  without 
a  feeling  of  the  slightest  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation.  It  is  necessary,  before  any 
moral  sentiment  arise,  that  the  mind  should 
go  through  another  process,  that  by  which 
we  seem  for  the  time  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ing of  the  agent,  and  of  those  to  whom  his 
action  has  relation  in  its  consequences,  or  in- 
tended consequences,  beneficial  or  injurious. 
If,  by  a  process  of  this  kind,  on  considering 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  agent  viras 
placed,  we  feel  a  complete  sympathy  with 
the  passions  or  calmer  emotions  that  actuat- 
ed him,  and  with  the  gratitude  of  him  who 
was  the  object  of  the  action,  we  approve  of 
the  action  itself  as  right,  and  feel  the  iherit 
of  the  agent  j  our  sense  of  the  propriety  of 
the  action  depending  on  our  sympathy  wi^ 
the  agent,  our  sense  of  the  merit  of  the 
agent  on  our  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
the  action.  K  our  sympathies  be  of  an  op- 
posite kind,  we  disapprove  of  the  action  it- 
self as  improper,  that  is  to  say,  unsuitable  to 
the  circumstances,. and  ascribe  not  merit  but 
demerit  to  the  agent.  In  sympathizing  with 
the  gratitude  of  others,  we  should  have  re- 
garded the  agent  as  worthy  of  reward ;  in 
sympathizing  with  the  resentment  of  others, 
we  regard  him  as  worthy  of  punishment. 

Such  is  the  supposed  process  in  estimat- 
ing the  actions  of  others.  When  we  reg^ 
our  own  conduct  we  in  some  measure  re- 
verse this  process ;  or  rather,  by  a  process 
still  more  refined,  we  imagine  others  sympa- 
thizing with  us,  and  sympathize  with  their 
sympathy.  We  consider  how  our  conduct 
would  appear  to  an  impartial  spectator.  We 
approve  of  it,  if  it  be  that  of  which  we  feel 
that  he  would  approve;  we  disapprove  of 
it  if  it  be  that  which  we  feel  by  the  experi- 
ence of  our  own  former  emotions,  when  we 
have  ourselves,  in  similar  circumstances,  es- 
tunated  the  actions  of  others,  would  excite 


his  disapprobation.  ,  We  are  able  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  our  own  conduct,  therefore, 
because  we  have  previously  judged  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  others,  that  is  to  say,  have 
previously  Sjrmpathized  with  the  feelings  of 
others ;  and  but  for  the  presence,  or  sup 
posed  presence,  of  some  impartial  spectator, 
as  a  mirror  to  represent  to  us  ourselves,  we 
should  as  little  have  known  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  our  own  moral  character,  as  we 
should  have  known  the  beauty  or  uglhiess  of 
our  external  features  without  some  mirror  to 
reflect  them  to  our  eye. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  Dr.  Smith's  sys- 
tem, I  have  of  course  confined  myself  to  the 
leading  doctrine,  of  which  his  theory  is  the 
development.  If  this  doctrine  of  the  ne- 
cessary antecedence  of  sympathy  to  our  mo- 
ral approbation  or  disapprobation  be  jost, 
the  system  ma^  be  admitted,  even  though 
many  of  his  mmor  illustrations  should  appear 
to  be  fidse.  If  this  primary  doctrine  be  not 
just,  the  system,  however  ingenious  and  just 
in  its  explanation  of  many  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  must  ful  as  a  theory  of  our  moral  sen- 
timents. 

To  derive  our  moral  sentiments,  which 
are  as  universal  as  the  actions  of  mankind 
that  come  under  our  review,  fix)m  the  occa. 
sional  sympathies,  that  warm  or  sadden  us 
with  joys  and  griefs  and  resentments  which 
are  not  our  own,  seems  to  me,  I  confess, 
very  nearly  the  same  sort  of  error  as  it  would 
be  to  derive  the  waters  of  an  ever-flowing 
stream  from  the  sunshine  or  shade  which 
may  occasionally  gleam  over  it  That  we 
have  a  principle  of  social  feeling,  which,  in 
its  rapid  participation  of  the  vivid  emotions 
of  others,  seems  to  identify  us  in  many  cases 
with  the  happy  or  the  sorrowful,  the  grateful 
or  the  indignant,  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
But  this  sympathy,  quick  as  it  truly  is  to 
arise,  in  cases  in  which  the  primary  feelings 
are  vivid  and  strongly  marked,  is  not  a  per- 
petual accompaniment  of  every  action  of 
every  one  around  us.  There  must  be  some 
vividness  of  feeling  in  others,  or  the  display 
of  vividness  of  feeing,  or  at  least  such  a  si- 
tuation as  usually  excites  vivid  feelings  of 
some  sort,  in  those  who  are  placed  in  it,  to 
call  the  sympathy  itself  into  action.  In  th« 
number  of  petty  a£&iirs  which  are  houriy  be- 
fore our  eyes,  what  sympathy  is  felt  either 
with  those  who  are  actively  or  those  who 
are  passively  concerned,  when  the  agent  him- 
self performs  his  littie  ofl&ces  with  emotions 
as  sUght  as  those  which  the  objects  of  his 
actions  reciprocally  feel  ?  Yet,  in  these  cases, 
we  are  as  capable  of  judging,  and  approve  or 
disapprove,  not  with  the  same  livelmess  of 
emotion  indeed,  but  with  as  accurate  esdma- 
tion  of  merit  or  demerit^  as  when  we  consi- 
der the  most  heroic  sacrifices  which  the^  vir. 
tuous  can  make,  or  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
of  which  the  sordid  and  the  bniel  can  be 
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guilty.  It  is  not  the  absdute  yividness  of 
our  emotion/  however,  but  its  mere  corre- 
spondence in  degree  with  the  emotion  of 
others,  which  affects  our  estimates  oi  the 
propriety  of  their  actions ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  not  anv  greater  or  less 
vividness  of  our  sympathetic  feeling,  but  the 
accuracy  of  our  estimation  of  merit  and  de- 
merit, wheth^  great  or  slight,  by  the  sym- 
pathetic feeUngs  supposed,  which  is  the  on- 
ly point  in  question.  There  is  no  theory  of 
our  moral  distinctions,  which  supposes  that 
we  are  to  approve  equally  of  all  actions  that 
are  right,  and  to  disapprove  equally  of  all  ac- 
tions which  are  wrong;  but  it  is  essential  to 
one  theory — that  theory  which  we  are  con- 
sidering— ^that  there  should  be  no  feeUng  of 
right  or  wrong,  merit  or  demerit,  and  conse- 
quently no  moral  estimation  whatever,  where 
Uiere  is  no  previous  sympathy  in  that  parti- 
cular case.  The  humblest  action,  therefore, 
which    we    denominate  ^g^t,  must  have 

^  awakened  our  sympathy  as  much  as  those 
glorious  actions  which  we  are  never  weary 

^       of  extolling,  in  the  very  commendation  of 

'  which  we  think  not  of  the  Jndividual  only 
with  thankfulness,  but  with  a  sort  of  proud 
delight  of  ourselves,  of  our  country,  of  the 
common  nature  of  man,  as  ennobled  by  the 

I        virtue,  that,  instead  of  receiving  dignit3r  from 

!  the  homage  of  our  praises,  confers  dimity  on 
the  very  gratitude  and  reverence  which  offer 
them.  If  we  were  to  think  only  those  ac- 
tions right  in  which  our  sympathy  is  excited, 
the  class  of  indifferent  actions  would  com- 
prehend the  whole  life,  or  nearly  the  whole 
life,  of  almost  all  the  multitude  of  those 
around  vot  and  indeed  of  almost  all  man- 
kind. A  few  great  virtues  and  great  ini- 
quities would  sdll  remain  in  our  system  of 
practical  ethics,  to  be  applauded  or  censur- 
ed ;  but  the  morality  of  the  common  tran- 
sactions of  life,  which,  though  less  import- 
ant in  each  particular  case,  is,  upon  th« 
whole,  more  important  from  its  qxtensive  dif- 

^  fusion,  would  disappear  altogether  as  mo- 
rality, as  that  which  it  is  right  to  observe, 
and  wrong  to  omit,  and  though  it  might  still 
be  counted  useful,  would  admit  of  no  higher 
denomination  of  praise.  The  supposed  ne- 
cessary universality  then,  in  our  moral  senti^- 
ments,  of  that  which,  however  frequent,  is 
surely  far  from  universal,  would  of  itself 
seem  to  me  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  the- 

i       ory  of  Dr.  Smith. 

Bven  if  the  sympathy  for  which  he  con- 
tends were  as  universal  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  truth  of  his  theory  that  it 
should  be,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  our 
sympathy  is,  in  degree  at  least,  one  of  the. 
most  irr^fular  and  seemingly  capricious  ot 

I  principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind ; 
and  on  this  very  account,  therefore,  not  very 
likely  to  be  the  commensurable  test  or  stand- 
ard of  feelings  so  regular,  upon  the  whole,  as 


our  general  estimates  of  rig^t  and  wrong 
But  though  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show 
the  force  of  this  objection,  I  hasten  fh>m  it, 
and  from  all  objectiofts  of  this  kind  to  that 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential  error 
of  the  system. 

This  essentia]  error,  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  systematic  errors,  is  no  less  than 
the  assumption,  in  every  case,  of  those  very 
moral  feelings  which  are  supposed  to  flow 
from  sympathy,  the  assumption  of  them  aa 
necessarily  existing  before  that  very  sympa- 
thy in  wmch  they  are  said  to  originate. 

Let  us  aSow,  then,  every  thing  which  we 
can  suppose  it  possible  for  the  author  of  the 
theory  to  have  claimed,  let  us  admit  that 
the  sympathy  of  which  he  speaks,  instead  of 
being  limited  to  a  few  cases  of  vivid  feelings 
is  as  universal  as  he  contends,  that  it  is  as 
little  variable  in  kind,  or  in  degree,  as  our 
noUons  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  in  short, 
that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  mo* 
ml  sentiments ;  even  though,  with  all  these  ad- 
missions, we  were  to  admit  also  the  very  pro- 
cess which  Dr.  Smith  supposes  to  take  place, 
exactly  in  the  manner  which  he  supposes,  it 
would  be  very  evident,  that  still,  after  so  many 
important  concessions,  the  moral  sentiments 
could  not  be  regarded  as  having  their  source 
in  the  sympathy,  but  as  preceding  it ;  or,  if 
no  moral  sentiments  of  any  kmd  preceded  it, 
the  sympathy  itself  could  not  afford  them 
more  than  a  mirror,  which  reflects  to  us, 
from  the  opposite  huidscape,  the  sunny  hill, 
the  rock,  and  the  trees,  gleaming  tfairough 
the  spray  of  the  water&ll,  could  of  itself, 
without  any  external  light,  produce  all  that 
beautiful  variety  of  colours  with  which  it  de« 
lights  our  vision,  as  if  it  were  the  very 
scene  on  which  we  have  loved  to  gaze. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  with  a  little  nicer 
analysis,  the  process  of  which  Dr.  Smith 
speucB,  admitting  the  sympathy  for  which  he 
contends,  and  adbnitting  it  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent which  can  be  conceived  necessary  to  his 
theory. 

In  this  theory,  as  you  have  seen,  he  has 
separated  our  feeling  of  the  propriety  or  im* 
proprie^  of  the  action  from  our  feeling  of 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agent,  ascribing  the 
one  to  ou^  sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  the 
agent  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  the  other  to  our  sympathy  with  the  gra  • 
titude  or  resentment  of  those  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  action.  I  have  already  endea^ 
voured  to  show  you,  that  we  have  only  one 
feeling  of  approvableness,  arising  on  the  con- 
templation of  an  action,  which,  as  variously 
referred  to  the  agent  or  to  the  action  consi- 
dered abstractly,  is  at  once  the  felt  propriety 
of  the  action,  and  the  felt  merit  of  the  agenL 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  as  absurd  to  suppose 
that  We  can  conceive  an  action  to  be  wrong, 
in  the  moral  sense  of  ^t  word,  without  any 
notion  of  the  demerit  W  the  voluntary  agent» 
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when  we  diiiik  of  the  artion  in  the  moment 
of  yolition,  we  term  the  voluntary  perform- 
anoe  of  it  virtue ;  when  we  think  of  the  ac- 
tion, as  already  performed,  we  denominate 
it  merit ;  m  aU  which  cases,  if  we  analyze 
our  moral  sentiment,  we  cannot  (ail  to  dis- 
cern, that  it  is  one  constant  feeling  of  moral 
i^proval,  with  which  we  have  been  impress* 
ed,  that  is  varied  only  by  the  difference  of 
die  time,  at  which  we  r^gud  the  action  as 
future,  immediate,  or  past. 

A  great  part  of  the  confusion  which  has 
prevaSed  in  the  theory  of  morals,  has  arisen, 
1  have  little  doubt,  from  indistinctness  of 
conception  with  respect  to  the  identity  or  the 
difference  of  these  moral  notions  of  obligation, 
virtue,  merit.  Much  of  the  confusion  also,  I 
have  as  little  doubt,  has  arisen  from  the  abuse 
tf  one  very  simple  abstmction— -that  by  which 
we  consider  an  action  as  stripped  of  circum- 
stanoes  peculiar  to  an  individual  agent,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  something  of  itself,  which 
oould  be  an  object  of  moral  regard,  independ- 
ently of  the  9getiU  We  thus  learn  to  speak 
of  actions  that  are  absolutely  right  and  re- 
latively wrong,  or  absolutely  wrong  and  re- 
latively right;  that  is  to  say,  of  actions  which 
are  right  when  the  agent,  with  his  particular 
views*  M  wrong;  and  of  agents  that  continue 
as  meritorious  as  before,  when  their  actions, 
in  ordhisry  circumstances,  would  have  been 
ranked  in  some  degree  of  delinquency.  Con- 
venient as  these  distinctions  may  verbally 
have  been  in  some  cases,  where  bxevity  was 
the  only  advantage  desired,  they  have  had  an 
injurious  tendency,  in  other  more  important 
respects,  by  leading  the  inconsiderate  to 
ttuppose,  that  of  actions  which  are  thus  at 
once  right  and  wrong,  the  morality  cannot  be 
veiy  stable  and  definite.  I  was  careful, 
therefore,  to  point  out  to  you  die  nature  of 
the  abstraction,  and  the  futility  of  any  dis- 
tinction more  than  what  is  purely  verbal,  of 
absolute  and  rektive  rectitude.  What  is  ab- 
solutely right  is  reladvelv  right,  what  is  re- 
latively ri^t  is  absolute!]^  ri^t.  An  action 
cannot  excite  feelings  differont  from  those 
which  an  agent  excites,  for  it  is  itself  the 
agent,  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is  the  brief  ex- 
pression of  some  agent,  real  or  supposed, 
pUuied  in  certain  circumstances,  willing  and 
producing  certain  effects ;  and  when  an  ac- 
tion, which  in  one  set  of  drcumstances  is 
right,  is  said  to  be  wron|^  in  other  circum- 
stances, the  action  of  which  we  speak,  in  the 
new  circumstances  supposed,  is  truly,  as  I 
showed  you,  a  different  action,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  an  action  has  any  meaning,  as 
significant  of  a  living  being,  fanving  certain 
definite  views,  and  producing  certain  definite 
effects.  A  clear  view  of  this  definition  of 
an  action,  as  uniformly  comprehending  in  it 
the  notion  of  some  agent,  without  whom  it 
would  be  nothing — ^thou^h,  but  for  the  geiie- 
wl  misconception  on  the  subject,  it  would 


seem  to  me  so  obvious  as  scareely  to  reqakt 
to  be  pointed  oat — is,  in  consequenee  at  that 
general  miseonception,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant views  in  the  philosophy  of  mofsJs 
which  you  can  make  fiuniliar  to  your  mioL 
It  is  no  small  progreas  in  Ethics,  as  in  Phy- 
sics, to  have  learned  to  distiqguigh  acconte- 
ly  abstractions  from  reaKtiea,  to  know  that 
an  actimi  is  only  another  name  for  an  agral 
in  certain  circumstaneea ;  virtue,  vice,  och 
briefer  expressions  of  sn  sgent  virtuotts  oi 
vicious,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  agent  pcrfonning^ 
actions  of  whidi  we  and  manlEind  in  genera) 
approve  or  disapprove.  Indeed,  I  scarce); 
know  a  single  ethical  writer,  to  whose  mi»d 
the  nature  of  these  and  other  similar  abstnr- 
tions  has  been  duly  present ;  and  who  dor^ 
not  sometimes  think,  or  at  least  ^»eak,  of  vir. 
tue  and  vice,  as  beings  that  have  certain  p^ 
perties,  independendy  of  all  the  virtuous  asd 
vicious  in  the  universe. 

Though  there  is  not  vice  or  virtae;,  how 
ever,  there  are  virtuous  or  vidous  ^en^ 
Certain  actions,  as  soon  as  oonsidered,  exalte 
a  feeling  of  approbation,  which  leads  us  to 
class  them  together  as  virtuous;  eereain  oth«r 
actions  excite  a  feeling  of  moral  disaivpn^is- 
tion,  which  leads  us  to  class  them  togediercs 
vicious.  There  is,  then,  in  die  mind  of  each 
individual,  a  principle  which  leads  him  tfatHi 
to  divide  actions  into  two  great  dosses.  But 
if,  in  the  minds  of  diflSerent  individuals,  this 
distincdon  were  very  diflerendy  formed,  m 
that  the  actions  which  seemed  virtues  to  ota 
were  the  very  actions  which  seemed  vices  td 
another,  it  is  evident  that  the  social  happi^ 
ness,  and  even  the  social  union  of  mankind^ 
could  not  be  preserved  in  this  strange  mii« 
ture  of  love  and  hate,  of  crimes  and  virtues 
rewarded  or  punished,  as  the  admireri  d 
truth  or  deceit,  of  cruelty  or  benevoleor^. 
chanced  to  obtain  a  precarious  eaperiority  a 
numben  or  power.  It  is  necessary  Am*  gene^ 
nl  peace,  even  though  no  otherrelation  w«» 
to  be  considered,  that  there  should  be  soogf 
great  rules  of  conduct,  according'  to  whirh 
all  may  direct  their  actions  in  one  hamionioa< 
course  of  virtue ;  or  according  to  vt-faicb,  st 
least,  m  any  partial  discord  of  the  actions  of 
individuals,  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  cooi- 
munie^  may  be  harmoniously  directed,  in 
checking  what  would  be  generaDy  injurious 
and  fuii^ering  what  would  be  generally  he^ 
neficiaL  There  is,  therefore,  vre  found,  such 
an  accordance  of  sentiment— ^f  eentimeot 
that  is  directed  by  the  provident  benevoJeare 
of  God  to  die  happiness  of  all  who  live  io 
the  great  social  communion  of  mankhid,  even 
when  the  individual,  acting  in  coafofnky 
with  the  sentiment,  has  no  thought  be^d 
the  suflerer  whose  anguish  he  relieves,  or  the 
friend  to  whose  happiness  he  feels  it  mere 
dian  happiness  to  contribute,  or  die  preser- 
vation of  his  own  internal  character  of  snonl 
excellence,  in  cases  in  which  pain  is  enco«»- 
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have  seen  that  it  assumes,  as  independent  of 
the  sympathy,  the  very  feelings  to  which  the 
sympathy  is  said  to  give  rise. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  latter  of  the  two 
sympathies,  to  which  we  are  said  to  owe  our 
notion  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  agent,  as 
distinct  from  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
his  action. 

These  sentiments  of  merit  or  demerit 
arise,  we  are  told,  not  from  any  direct  con- 
sideration of  the  agent  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  action,  but  from  our  sympathy 
with  the  gratitude  or  resentment  of  those 
who  have  derived  benefit  or  injury,  or  at 
least  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  wished 
to  derive  ben^t  or  injury,  from  that  good 
or  evil  which  he  purposed.  If,  on  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  ease,  we  teel 
that  our  emotions  of  this  sort  would,  in  a  si- 
milar situation,  harmonize  with  theirs;  we 
regard  the  agent  in  the  same  light  in  which 
they  regard  Um,  as  worthy  of  reward  in  the 
one  case,  or  of  punishment  in  the  other, 
that  is  to  say,  as  having  moral  merit  or  de^ 
merit. 

If  our  sense  of  merit  were  confined  to  cases 
m  which  the  action  had  a  direct  relation  to 
others,  with  whose  gratitude  we  might  be 
supposed  to  sympathize,  this  theory  of  merit 
would  at  least  be  more  distinctly  conceivable. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  cases  in  which 
the  action  begins  and  terminates,  without  a 
thought  of  the  happiness  of  others,  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  individual  hunself ;  of  sa- 
erifioes  resolutely  but  silently  made  to  the 
mere  sense  of  duty ;  the  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment of  luxurious  indulgences ;  the  struggle, 
and  at  bust  the  victory  over  appetites  and 
passions  that  are  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  sanctity  of  virtue ;  and  over  habits,  still 
more  difficult  to  be  subdued  than  the  very 
appetites  or  passions  which  may  have  given 
them  their  power  ?  In  such  cases,  our  sense 
of  the  merit  of  the  victor  in  this  noble  strife, 
when  we  do  not  think  of  the  gratitude  of  a 
single  individual,  because  there  is,  in  truth, 
no  gratitude  of  which  to  think,  is,  notwith- 
staniding,  as  vivid  as  if  we  had  around  us 
whole  families  and  tribes  of  the  grateful  to 
excite  our  sympathy,  and  to  continue  to  har- 
monize with  it.  The  world,  indeed,  the 
great  community  of  individuals,  it  may  be 
si^d,  is  truly  benefited  by  every  increase  of 
virtue  in  any  one  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  and  it  may  be  possible,  in  this 
way,  to  invent  some  species  of  gratitude  of 
the  whole  multitude  of  mankind,  that  may  be 
supposed  to  awake  our  sympathy,  and  uius 
to  make  us  feel  a  merit  even  in  such  cases, 
which  otherwise  we  should  not  have  felt 
But,  though  it  may  be  possible  for  us,  with 
due  care  and  eflbrt  of  thought,  to  invent  this 
abstract  or  remote  gratiftide  with  which  ours 
may  be  supposed  to  harmonize,  can  it  be 
mi^giiMd  by  any  one  but  the  moat  obstinate 


defender  of  a  mtem,  that  this  stnmge  sym- 
pathy, of  which  no  one  perluq>8  has  been 
conscious  in  any  case,  truly  and  oonstantiy 
takes  place  whenever  we  thus  approve ;  that 
we  do  not  feel  any  merit  whatever  in  the 
voluntary  privations  which  virtue  makes,  till 
we  have  previously  excited  ourselves  to  ad- 
mire them,  by  reflecting  on  a  grateful  world  ? 
Such  a  reflex  thankfulness,  if  it  occur  at  all, 
does  not  occur  to  one  of  many  thousands, 
who  require,  for  their  instant  perception  of 
the  merit,  only  the  knowledge  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  present'  enjoyment  which  have  been 
made,  and  of  the  pure  motives  which  led  to 
the  sacrifices.  It  is  not  onlv  the  Hercules 
who  freed  the  world  from  robbers  and  mon^ 
sters  that  we  admire.  We  admire,  at  least, 
as  much,  in  the  beautiful  ancient  allegory,  the 
same  moral  hero  when  he  resisted  the  charms 
and  the  solicitations  of  Pleasure  herself.  The 
choice  of  Hercules,  indeed,  is  fabulous.  But 
the  choice  which  he  is  fabled  to  have  made, 
has  been  the  choice  of  the  virtuous  of  every 
age ;  and,  in  every  age,  the  sacrifices  inter- 
nally and  silendy  inade  to  duty  and  con- 
science, have  been  ranked  in  merit  with  the 
sacrifices  which  had  for  their  direct  object 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  for  their  im- 
mediate revi^ard  the  gratitude  of  the  happy. 
Why  is  it  that  we  look  with  so  much  honour 
on  ue  martyr  in  those  early  ages  of  persecu- 
tion, which,  collecting  around  the  victim  every 
instrument  of  torture,  required  of  him  only  a 
few  grains  of  incense  to  be  thrown  before  a 
statue,  more  noble,  indeed,  than  the  imper- 
ial  murderer  whom  it  represented,  but  still 
only  a  statue,  the  effigy  of  a  being  of  human 
form,  who,  imder  the  purple  which  clothed 
him,  with  the  diadem  and  the  sceptre  and 
the  akar,  fiir  fixmi  being  a  god,  was  himself 
one  of  the  lowest  of  the  things  which  God 
had  made!  When  placed  thus  between 
idolatry  and  every  form  of  bodily  anguish, 
with  life  and  guilt  before  him,  and  death  and 
innocence,  the  hero  of  a  pure  faith  looked 
fearlessly  on  the  cross  or  on  the  stake,  and 
calmly  and  without  wrath  on  the  statue 
which  he  refused  to  worahip,  and  on  all  the 
ready  ministera  of  cruelty,  that  were  rejoic- 
ing in  the  new  work  which  they  had  to  per- 
form, and  the  new  amusement  which  they 
were  to  give  to  the  impatient  crowd, — do  we 
feel  that  there  was  no  merit*  in  the  magna- 
nimity, because  we  cannot  readfly  discover 
some  gratitude  which  we  may  participate  ? 
or,  if  we  do  feel  any  merit,  is  it  only  on  ac- 
count of  some  gratitude  which  we  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  discovering  ?  We  do  not 
think  of  any  thankfuhiess  of  man.  We  think 
only  of  Ood  and  virtue,  and  of  the  heroic 
sufferer,  to  whom  God  and  virtue  vrere 
all,  and  the  suffering  of  such  a  moment  no* 
thing. 

lliat  our  feeling  of  merit,  then,  is  not  a 
reflected  gratitude,  but  arises  from  the  direct 
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contenpbtkm  of  die  iMritovioiis  actkm, 
nufat,  if  any  proof  were  necenarj,  appear 
ioffieieiitlj  evideiit  from  the  equal  readineas 
of  diifl  fediqg  to  ariae  in  caaea  in  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  diacover  any  gratitude 
with  wfaidi  we  can  be  suppoaed  to  ^rmpa. 
thise,  and  in  whidi  the  individual  himself, 
and  the  cireumataiicca  of  his  action,  are  all 
that  is  before  us.  But  though  this  and  eveiy 
other  oligectioa  to  Dr.  Smith*a  theory  of  our 
feelinff  of  merit  were  to  be  abandoned,  there 
would  still  remain  the  great  objection,  that 
tlie  sympathy  which  be  suppoaea  in  thia  case, 
as  in  tbu  formerly  examined  by  us,  pro- 
oeeds  on  the  existence  of  that  very  moral 
sentiment  which  it  is  stated  by  him  to  pro- 
duce. 

We  discover  the  merit  of  the  agent  m  any 
caae,  it  is  aaid,  by  that  sympathetic  tendencv 
of  our  nature,  m  consequence  of  which,  on 
considering  any  particular  action,  we  place 
ooiselves  in  the  situation  of  those  who  are 
benefited  by  the  action,  when,  if  we  feel  an 
emotion  of  giatitude  like  theiis,  weof  coime 
consider  the  agent  himself  as  meritorious, 
worthy  of  the  reward  of  which  they  conndcr 
him  to  be  worthy ;  and,  in  like  manner,  on 
considering  any  action  of  injustice  or  nudevo- 
lenoe,  we  feel  the  demerit  of  the  agent  by 
sympathizing  with  the  resentment  of  thoae 
whom  the  action  has  ii\)ured. 

Such  is  the  process  asserted.  But  what 
is  it  that  is  truly  supposed  in  this  pro- 
cess, as  distinguishing  the  sympathetic  and 
secondary  fieeUnga,  from  the  primary  feel- 
ings of  those  who  were  directly  concern- 
ed? 

We  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
others,  or,  rather,  without  willing  it,  or  know- 
ing the  change  till  it  is  produce<i^  we  feel 
ourselves,  by  some  sudden  illusion,  as  if 
placed  in  thor  situation.  In  this  imaginary 
sameneas  of  dreumstances  we  have  feelings 
similar  to  theirs.  They  view  their  benelac- 
lor  as  worthy  of  reward.  We,  therefore, 
conaidering  for  the  moment  the  benefit  as  if 
conferred  on  us,  regard  him  likewise  at  wor- 
thy of  reward :  or  if  they  consider  him  wor- 
thy of  punishment,  we  too  consider  him  wor- 
thy of  punishment.  Their  gratitude  or  re- 
sentment is  founded  on  reel  benefit  received, 
or  real  injury.  Our  gratitude  or  resentment 
is  founded  on  the  illusive  momentary  belief 
of  benefit  or  injury.  But  this  difference  of 
reality  and  illusion  in  the  circumstances 
whidi  give  occasion  to  them>  is  the  only  dif- 
ference of  the  feelings ;  unless,  indeed,  that 
as  the  illusion  cannot  be  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance, and  is,  probably,  even  while  it 
laats,  less  powerful  than  the  rea!itv,  our 
sympathetic  feelings,  however  similar  in 
kmo,  may  be  supposed  to  be  weaker  in  de- 
gree. 

The  effect  of  the  sympathy,  then,  being 
only  to  transfuse  into  our  breasts  the  grati- 


tude or  resentment  of  those  who  hnvc  beea 
immediately  benefited  or  injured  by  any  ge- 
nerous or  malevolent  action,  if  the  Offigjiml 
gratitude  implv  bdief  of  moit  in  the  okgerc 
of  the  gratituae,  and  the  original  memaaent 
imply  belief  of  demerit  in  its  object,  we 
may,  by  our  sympathy  with  theae  direct 
original  feelings,  be  impressed  with  aimilar 
belief  of  merit  or  demerit.  B«t»  in  this 
caae,  it  is  equally  evident  that  if  our  reflex 
gratitude  and  reaentmant  involve  notions  of 
merit  and  demerit,  the  original  gTBtitnde 
and  reaentment  which  we  feel  by  reflecdon 
must  in  like  manner  have  involved  them; 
and  must  even  have  involved  then  with 
more  vivid  feeling,  ainoe  the  (Uffevence  of 
vividness  was  the  diief  or  only  drcomstaiiee 
of  difference  in  the  direct  and  the  sympn- 
thetic  emotions.  The  sympathy,  then,  to 
which  we  are  supposed  to  owe  our  mara. 
aentimenta  of  merit  and  demerit,  presiqi- 
poses  those  very  sentiments ;  since  dbe  fed- 
ings  whidi  arise  in  us  by  sympathy,  only 
from  the  illusion  b^  which  we  place  our- 
selves  in  the  dtuation  of  others,  most,  in 
those  who  were  truly  in  that  very  aituatioB, 
have  arisen  directly  with  at  least  equal  pow. 
er.  It  is  some  previous  gratitiide  with 
which  we  syinpathBe ;  it  is  some  previous 
resentment  wita  whidi  we  sympathise :  and 
merit  is  said  to  be  only  that  worthiness  of 
reward  which  the  gratitude  itself  implies, 
and  demerit  that  worthineas  of  puniahiiient 
which  is  implied  in  the  primary  resentment. 
If  the  feeling  of  gratitude  implied  no  notion 
of  any  relation  of  worthiness,  which  our  be- 
nefiictor's  generosity  bears  to  the  reward 
which  we  wish  that  we  were  capaUe  of  be- 
stowing on  him,  and  our  resentment,  in  like 
maimer,  implied  no  notion  of  a  similar  reia. 
tion  of  the  injustice  m  crudty  <^  him  who 
has  injured  us,  to  that  punishment  of  his  oC 
fence  which  we  wish  and  antidpate,  we 
might  tlven,  indeed,  be  obliged  to  aedc  some 
other  source  of  these  fdt  relations.  But  if 
the  actual  gratitude  or  resentment  of  those 
who  have  profited  or  suffered  imply  no  feel- 
ings of  merit  or  demerit,  we  may  be  certain, 
at  least,  that  in  whatever  source  we  are  to 
strive  to  discover  these  fedings,  it  is  not  in 
the  mere  reflection  of  a  fiiinter  gratitude  or 
resentmeht  that  we  can  hope  to  fiind  them. 
After  admitting  to  Di^  Smith,  then, 
every  thing  which  he  could  be  auppoeed  ts 
daim,  or  even  to  wish  to  claim,  vrith  respcrt 
to  the  universality,  the  steadineea,  and  die 
vividness  of  our  sympathetic  feedings,  ve 
have  seen,  that  in  both  the  sympathies 
which  he  supposes  to  take  place,  that  fion 
which  we  are  said  to  derive  our  mond  sen> 
timents  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
actions,  and  that  from  which  we  are  said,  is 
like  manner,  to  derive  our  moral  i 


of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  effent,  the  proee« 
to  whidi  he  ascribes  the  omn  of  these  aw- 
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ral  BeDtiments  canaot  even  be  UDdentood 
without  the  belief  of  their  previous  exist- 
ence. The  feelings  with  which  we  sympa- 
thize axe  themsehres  moiai  feelings  or  senti- 
ments; or  if  thev  are  not  moral  feelings, 
ihe  rdOection  of  them  firom  a  thousand 
breasts  cannot  alter  their  nature. 


LECTURE  LXXXL 

EXAMINATION  OF  DA.  SMITH'S  SYSTEM  CON- 
CLUDED; &BCAFITULATION  OF  THE  DOC; 
TAENXS  OF  MOEAL  AFPBOBATION. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  ebiefly 
employed  in  considering  a  tlieory  of  our  mo- 
ral sentiments  which  has  been  slated  and 
defended  with  great  eloquence  by  one  of  the 
profoundest  philosophen  whom  our  oountrv 
and  our  science  can  boast;  a  theory  whic^ 
founds  our  moral  sentiments,  not  on  the  di- 
rect contemplation  of  the  actions  which  we 
tenn  virtuous,  but  on  a  sympathv,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  with  the 
emotions  of  the  agent  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  with  the 
emotions  also  of  those  to  whom  his  actions 
have  been  productive  of  benefit  or  iiyury; 
our  direct  sympathy  with  the  agent  giving 
rise  to  our  notion  of  the  propriety  of  his  ac> 
tion,  our  indirect  sympathy  with  those 
whom  his  actions  have  benefited  or  iniured 
giving  rise  to  our  notions  of  merit  or  deme- 
rit in  .the  agent  himself.  Both  these  su^ 
posed  sympathies  I  examined  with  a  more 
minute  review  than  that  to  which  they  have 
usually  been  submitted ;  and,  in  both  cases 
we  found,  that  even  though  many  other 
strong  objections  to  which  the  theory  is  lia^ 
ble  were  abandoned,  and  though  the  process 
for  which  the  theorist  contends  were  allow- 
ed  to  take«plaoe  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
whidEi  he  contends  for  it,  his  svstem  would 
still  be  liable  to  the  insuperable  objection, 
that  the  moral  sentiments  which  he  ascribes 
to  our  secondary  feelings  of  mere  sympathy, 
are  assumed  as  previously  existing  in  those 
or^^nal  emotions  with  which  the  secondary 
feeing  are  said  to  be  in  unison.  If  those 
to  whom  an  action  has  directly  related  are 
incapable  of  discovering,  by  the  longest  and 
minutest  examination  of  it,  however  much 
^y  may  have  been  benefited  by  it  or  injur- 
ed, and  intentionally  benefited  or  injured, 
any  traces  of  right  or  wrong,  merit  or  de- 
merit, in  the  pmormer  of  the  action,  those 
whose  sympathy  consists  merely  in  an  illu- 
sory participation  of  the  same  interest,  can- 
not surely  derive,  firom  the  famter  reflex 
feelings,  that  moral  knowledge  which  even 
the  mote  vivid  ggimary  emotioos  were  in- 
oqMble  of  afibrding,  any  more  than  we  can 
be  supposed  to  acquire,  firom  the  most  fiuth- 


(ul  echo,  important  truths  that  were  sever 
uttered  by  the  voices  which  it  refieets.  The 
utmost  influence  of  the  liveliest  sympathy 
can  be  only  to  render  the  momentary  fedl- 
ii^  the  same,  as  if  the  identity  of  situation 
with  the  object  of  the  sympathy  were  not 
illusive,  but  real ;  and  wliat  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  mind  to  feel,  if  really  exist- 
ing in  the  circnmstanees  supposed,  it  must 
be  impossible  for  it  also  to  feel,  when  it  be- 
lieves itself  to  exist  in  them,  and  is  affected 
in^  the  same  manner,  as  if  truly  that  very 
mind  with  whose  emotions  it  sympathizes. 

If,  indeed,  we  had  previously  any  moral 
notions  of  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  we 
might  very  easihr  judge  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  sentiments  of  others,  ac- 
cording as  our  own  do  or  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  them;  and  it  is  this  previous 
feeling  of  propriety  or  impropriety  which 
Dr.  Smith  tacitly  assumes,  even  in  contend- 
ing for  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thy, as  itself  the  original  source  of  every 
moral  sentiment  The  sentiments  of  others 
could  not  fjEul,  indeed,  in  that  case  to  appear 
to  US  proper,  if  they  coincided  with  senti- 
ments which  we  had  before,  in  pur  own 
mind,  recognised  as  proper,  or  morally  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances ;  improper  if  they 
differed  firom  these.  But  if  we  have  no 
previous  moral  notions  whatever,  the  most 
exact  sympathy  of  feelings  can  tell  us  only 
that  our  feelings  are  similar  to  the  feelings 
of  some  other  person,  which  they  may  be  as 
much  when  they  are  vicious  as  when  they 
are  virtuous,  or  when  they  are  neither  vir- 
tuous nor  vicious;  the  most  complete  dis- 
sonance, in  like  manner,  can  tell  us  only 
that  our  feelings  are  not  similar  to  those  oif 
some  other  person.  When  another  calls 
scarlet  or  green  what  we  have  previously 
felt  to  be  scariet  or  green,  we  think  that  his 
vision  and  oun  agree ;  but  we  presuppose^ 
in  him  as  in  ounelves,  that  visual  sensibility 
which  distinguished  the  colours,  and  we  do 
not  consider  him  an  object  of  moral  regard, 
because  his  vision  coincides  with  ours.  When 
he  is  affected  with  a  delightful  emotion  si- 
milar to  ours,  on  the  contemplation  of  a 
work  of  art,  we  acknowledge  mentally,  and 
are  pleased  perhi^s  with  this  coincidence 
of  taste.  But  the  coincidence  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  that  which  constitutes  the 
emotion  of  taste.  On  the  contrary,  it  pre- 
supposes in  both  an  independent  susceptibi- 
lity of  these  emotions,  by  which  we  should, 
individuaOy,  have  admired  what  is  beauti 
fill,  and  distinguished  firom  it  what  is  vgly, 
though  no  one  had  been  present  with  us  to 
participate  our  sentiments.  When,  in  like 
manner,  we  admire,  with  vivid  approbation, 
some  generous  action, — ^that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Smith's  language,  when  we 
rpatiiize  with  the  feelings  of  any  one  in 
circumstances  in  whidi  he  has  been 
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phoedf  we  have  a  cmncideiiee  of  feelingB, 
indeed*  m  exact,  though  probabljr  not  more 
exncC,  than  in  a  case  of  simple  vision  or  ad- 
miiation  of  some  work  of  art,  in  which  no 
moral  sentiment  was  felt ;  and  this  y^  co- 
incidence, in  like  manner,  presupposes  a  ca- 
paeit;^  of  distinguishing  and  admiring  what 
IS  right,  without  whidi  there  would  have 
been  a  similarity  of  feelings  and  nothmg 
more,  precisely  as  in  the  other  cases.  It  is 
not  a  mere  coincidence  of  feeling,  however, 
which  we  recognise  in  our  moral  sentiments, 
like  that  which  we  recognise  in  the  most 
exact  coincidence  of  taste.  We  feel  not 
merely  that  another  has  acted  as  we  should 
have  done,  and  that  his  motives,  in  similar 
circumstances,  have  been  similar  to  oun. 
"We  feel  that,  in  acting  as  he  has  done,  he 
has  acted  properly;  because,  independently 
of  the  sympathy  which  merely  gives  us  feel- 
ings to  measure  with  our  own,  a»  we  might 
measure  with  our  own  any  other  species  of 
feeUngs,  we  are  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  the  sentiments,  according  to  which 
we  trust  that  we  should  ourselves  have  act- 
ed; so  thoroughly  impressed  with  these 
previous^  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
that,  in  the  opposite  case  of  some  act  of 
atrocious  delinquency,  no  sjrmpathy  in  vice 
of  one  villain  with  another  can  inake  the 
common  crime  seem  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of 
his  aoeomplice^  who  is  actuated  by  similar 
motivn,  and,  therefore,  by  similar  feelinos, 
in  a  empathy  of  the  fiiiest  unisoiit  when  ke 
adds  his  arm  to  the  rapine  and  afterwards  to 
the  murder  which  is  to  conceal  and  to  co»> 
summate  the  guilt 

The  moral  sentiments  which  we  have  as  yet 
considered,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  con- 
duct and  feelings  of  others.  The  same  m- 
oonsisteiicy  which  we  found  in  the  theory  of 
these,  is  to  be  found,  as  might  be  supposed, 
in  the  application  of  the  principle  to  other 
species  of  supposed  sympathy  which  we 
have  still  to  consider,  in  the  sentiments 
iHiich  we  form  of  our  own  moral  conduct. 
That  we  should  be  capable,  indeed,  of  form- 
ing a  moral  estimate  of  our  own  actions, 
-  from  the  direct  contempUtion  of  the  circum- 
stances in  whidi  we  may  have  been  placed, 
and  of  the  good  or  evil  which  we  may  have 
intentionally  produced,  would  evidently  be 
subversive  of  the  whole  theory  of  symp^y ; 
since,  with  the  same  knowledge  (mT  circum- 
stances  and  of  intentkm,  if  we  could  form 
any  moral  judgment  of  our  own  actMns,  we 
might  be  equally  capable  of  forming  some 
m<Mal  judgment  of  the  actions  of  others.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  for  Dr. 
Smith  to  maintain,  that  we  have  no  power 
of  jtt^ng  of  our  own  actions  directlyr--that, 
knowing  the  choice  which  we  have  made, 
and  all  the  circumstanoea  which  led  to  our 
choice,  and  all  the  consequences  of  benefit 
or  iigury  to  individuals  and  to  the  world. 


which  our  dtoiee  mav  have  piodisoed,  it  ■ 
yet  abscrfutely  impoasible  for  us  to  distiflP 
guish,  without  the  aid  of  the  real  or  saiipooed 
sentiments  of  others,  any  difference  of  pvo> 
pnety  or  improprie^,  i^ht  or  wrong,  oMnt 
or  demerit,  or  whatever  ether  nsiines  we  may 
use  to  express  the  difierenees  of  vice  and 
rirtue ;  though  our  vice  had  been  the  atn»> 
cious  fury  plunging  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of 
her  who  had  been  our  luq>pine5s  in  ouny 
connubial  years,  and  who  was  slumbering 
beside  us  on  the  same  pillow,  in  the  calm- 
ness of  unsuspecdng  love ;  or  oar  virtue  the 
demency  of  drawing  back  from  the  bosom 
of  the  assassin  whom  we  had  laid  at  our 
feet,  the  dagger  which  we  had  wrenched 
from  his  raurdeijMis  hand.  Even  of  aetions 
so  different  as  these,  it  wouM  be  abaolntely 
impossible  for  us,  we  are  told,  to  fiorm  any 
moral  distinction,  if  we  were  to  look  on 
them  only  with  our  own  eyes,  and  measure 
them  by  the  feelings  of  our  own  heart.  Be- 
fore the  one  can  i^pear  to  us  less  virtoons 
than  the  other,  we  must  imagine  sooie  wit- 
nesses or  bearers  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  sympathise  with  their  sympathr.  Such 
is  the  process  which  Dr.  Smith  believes  to 
take  phu:e.  But  surely,  if  our  original  feel- 
ings, on  the  consideration  of  all  the  drcnni- 
stanoes  of  an  action,  involve  no  Dotion  ci 
right  or  wrong,  the  sympathy  with  our  fed- 
lugs,  or  our  sympathy  with  that  sympathy, 
or  even  an  infinite  series  of  reciprocal  sym- 
pathiea,  if  these  should  be  tfaoogfat  neces- 
sary,  cannot  aflbrd  the  moral  notions  of 
wmch  the  original  feding8»  theBaaslvoa  more 
vivid,  aflfoided  no  elements.  If  the  ioipar- 
tial  spectator  be  able  to  discover  merit  or 
demerit,  by  making  our  case  his  own,  and 
becoming  conscious  as  it  were  of  our  feel- 
ings ;  our  feelings,  which  he  thus  makes  his 
own,  must  spesk  to  us  with  the  same  voice 
of  moral  instruction  with  which,  daring  his 
temporary  illusion,  they  speak  to  him.  If, 
considering  our  action  aiod  all  ita  conse- 
quences, we  cannot  discover  any  merit  or 
demerit,  they,  considering  our  action  in  sD 
its  drcumstanoes  as  theirs,  must  be  alike  in- 
sensible of  any  merit  or  demerit :  or,  if  tbey 
have  feelings  essentially  different  from  ours, 
tbey  have  not  made  our  case  their  own,  sod 
what  is  misnamed  sympathy  has  not  been 
sympathy.  Unless  we  presuppose,  aa  1  be* 
fore  said,  on  their  part  some  moral  notions 
of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  meritorioos  or 
worthy  of  punishment,  by  which  they  mty 
measure  our  conduct  and  feelings,  all  thf 
knowledge  which  the  most  complete  sympa- 
thy can  afford,  is  merely  that  they  have  cer- 
tain feelings,  that  we  barre  had  certain  feel- 
ings, and  that  these  feelings  are  aiailar  to 
eadi  other,  as  our  feelings  have  coincided 
before  in  various  other  em^fions,  pereeptwai^ 
judgments  that  involved  or  suggested  no  na- 
nd  notion  whatever 
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We  have  now  then  considered,  both  in  its 
relation  to  our  sentiments  of  our  own  moral 
conduct  and  in  its  relation  to  our  sentiments 
of  the  conduct  of  others,  the  very  celebrated 
theory  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  theory  which  I  can- 
not biit  regard  as  involving  in  morals  t^e 
same  error  that  would  be  involved  in  a  the- 
ory of  the  source  of  light,  if  an  optician,  af- 
ter showing  us  many  ingenious  contrivances, 
by  which  an  image  of  some  beautiful  form 
may  be  made  to  pass  finom  one  visible  place 
to  another,  were  to  contend  that  all  the  mag- 
nificent radiations  of  that  more  than  ethercml 
splendour  which  does  not  merely  adorn  the 
diay,  but  constitutes  the  day,  had  their  pri- 
marv  origin  in  reflection,  when  reflection  itself 
implies,  and  cannot  be  understood  but  as  im- 
plying the  previous  incidence,  and  therefore 
the  previous  existence  of  the  light  whidi  is 
reflected.  A  mirror  presents  to  us  a  fainter 
copy  of  external  things;  but  it  is  a  copy 
which  it  presents.  We  are  in  like  manner, 
to  each  other,  minors  that  reflect  from  breast 
to  breast  joy,  sorrow,  mdignation,  and  all  the 
vivid  emotions  of  which  (£e  individual  mind 
is  susceptible ;  but  though,  as  mirrors,  we 
mutually  give  and  receive  emotions,  diese 
emotions  must  have  been  felt  before  they 
could  be  communicated.  To  ascribe  origi- 
nal moral  feelings  to  this  mental  reflection, 
is  truly,  then,  as  much  an  error,  in  the  the- 
017  of  morality,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
duction of  light  by  reflection  without  the  pre- 
vious incidence  of  light,  would  be  an  error 
in  the  theory  of  catoptrics. 

The  argument,  after  the  fuller  views  of  it 
which  I  have  given,  may  be  recapitulated  in 
very  brief  compass. 

There  are  only  two  senses  in  which  sjrm- 
path^  can  be  understood ;  one  having  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  feelings,  the  other  to 
the  situation,  of  him  with  whom  we  are  said 
to  sympathize.  We  partake  bis  emotions 
directly,  as  if  by  instant  ^contagion ;  or  we 
partake  them  indirectly,  by  first  imagining 
ourselves  in  the  circumstances  in  whidi  he 
is  placed ;  the  emotion,  in  this  latter  case, 
being  similar  merely  because  the  situation, 
in  which  we  imagine  ourselves  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  similar,  and  arising  in  us  when  the 
situation  is  imagined  to  be  ours,  precisely  m 
Lhe  same  manner,  and  according  to  the  same 
principles,  as  it  arose  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  truly  existed  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  our  imagination  only  has  placed  us. 
In  either  case  it  is  equally  evident,  that  sym- 
pathy cannot  be  the  source  of  any  additional 
knowledge ;  it  only  gives  a  wider  division 
to  feelings  that  previously  exist,  or  that 
might  have  previously  existed.  If  it  reflect 
to  us  the  ver^  emotions  of  others,  as  if  by 
contagion,  without  any  intervening  influence 
of  imagination  on  our  part,  it  reflects  feelings 
that  have  been  directly  excited  in  them,  the 
primary  subjects  of  the  feelings,  by  their 


real  situation ;  and  which  they  would  not 
the  less  have  had,  though  no  one  had  been 
present  to  sympathise  with  them,  or  even 
though  the  tendency  to  sympathy  had  not 
formed  a  part  of  the  mental  constitution. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  sympathy  do  not  re- 
flect to  us  the  very  emotions  of  others,  but 
make  us  first  enter,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual 
transmigration,  into  their  situation,  and  thus 
indirectly  impress  us  with  their  feelings ;  it 
still,  in  making  their  situation  ours,  while 
the  illusion  lasts,  excites  in  us  only  the  feel- 
ings which  we  should  have  had,  if  the  situ- 
ation had  been  really  ours ;  and  which  the 
same  tendencies  to  emotion  that  produce' 
them  now  would  then  have  produced,  though 
no  sympathy  whatever  had  been  concerned 
in  the  process.  All  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  sympathy  is,  that  instead  of  one  mind 
only,  affected  with  certain  feelings,  there  are 
two  minds  affected  with  certain  feelings,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  similarity  of  these  feel- 
ings ;  a  similarity  which,  far  from  being  eon- 
fined  to  our  moral  emoticms,  may  occur  as. 
readilv  and  as  firequently  m  every  othpx  feel- 
ing of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible.  What 
produces  the  moral  notions,  therefore,  must 
evidently  be  something  more  than  a  recogni- 
tion of  similarity  of  feding  which  is  Uius 
common  to  feelings  of  every  class*  There 
must  be  an  independent  capacity  of  liaoral 
emotion,  in  consequence  of  which  we  judge 
those  sentiments  of  conduct  to  be.  right 
which  coincide  with  sentiments  of  conduct 
previously  recognised  as  right,  or  the  senti- 
ments of  others  to  be  improper,  because 
they  are  not  in  unison  with  those  which  we 
have  previously  distinguished  as  proper. 
Sympathy,  then,  may  be  the  difiiiser  of  mo- 
ru  sentiments,  as  of  various  other  feelings ; 
but  if  no  moral  sentiments  exist  previously 
to  our  sympathy,  our  sympathy  itself  caimot 
give  rise  to  them. 

Such  in  outline,  is  the  great  objection  to 
Dr.  Smith's  theory,  as  a  theory  of  our  moral 
sentiments.  It  professes  to  explain,  by  the 
intervention  of  sympathy,  feelings  which  must 
have  existed  previously  to  the  sympathy,  or 
at  least,  without  the  capacity  of  which,  as 
original  feelings,  ui  the  real  circumstances 
supposed,  the  illusive  reality  which  sympathy 
produces  would  have  been  incapable  of  de- 
vebping  them.  It  is  on  a  mere  assumption 
then,  or  rather  on  an  inconsistency  still  more 
illogical  than  a  mere  assumption,  that  the 
great  doctrine  of  his  system  is  fomided ;  yei 
notwithstanding  this  essential  defect,  which 
might  seem  to  you  inconsistent  with  the 
praise  that  was  given  when  I  entered  on  the 
examination  of  it,  the  work  of  Dr.  Smith  is, 
without  all  question,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting works,  perhaps  I  should  have  said  the 
most  interesting  work,  in  moral  science.  It 
is  valuable,  however,  as  I  before  remarked, 
not  for  the  leading  doctrine  of  which  we  have 
?M 
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seen  the  futOity,  but  for  the  minor  theories 
which  are  adduced  in  illustration  of  it,  for 
the  refined  analysis  which  it  exhibits  in  many 
of  these  details,  and  for  an  eloquence  which, 
adapting  itself  to  all  the  temporary  yarieties 
of  its  subject,  familiar  with  a  sort  of  majestic 
grace,  and  simple  even  in  its  magnificence, 
can  play  amid  the  little  decendes  and  pro- 
prieties of  common  )ife,  or  rise  to  all  the  dig- 
nity of  that  sublime  and  celestial  virtue  which 
it  seems  to  bring  from  heaven  indeed,  but  to 
bring  down  gendy  and  humbly  to  the  humble 
bosom  of  man. 

That  his  own  penetrating  mind  should  not 
have  discovered  the  inconsistencies  that  are 
involved  in  his  theory,  and  that  these  should 
not  have  readily  occurred  to  the  many  phi- 
losophic readers  and  admirers  of  his  work, 
may  in  part  have  arisen,  as  man^  other  seem- 
ing wonders  of  the  kind  have  arisen,  from  the 
ambiguities  of  language.  The  meaning  of 
the  important  word  sympathy  is  not  suffici- 
ently definite,  so  as  to  present  always  one 
clear  notion  to  the  mind.  It  is  generally  em- 
ployed, indeed,  to  signify  a  mere  participation 
of  the  feelings  of  odiers ;  but  it  is  also  fre- 
quently used  as  significant  of  approbation  it- 
self. To  say  that  we  sympathize  with  any 
one  in  what  ne  has  felt  or  done,  means  often 
that  we  thoroughly  approve  of  his  feelings ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  occasional  use  of 
the  term  as  synonymous  with  approbation, 
the  theory  which  would  identify  idl  our  mor- 
al approbation  with  sympathy,  was,  I  cannot 
but  think,  more  readily  admitted,  both  by  its 
author,  and  by  those  who  have  followed  him ; 
since  what  was  not  true  of  sympathy,  in  its 
strict  philosophic  sense,  was  yet  true  of  it  in 
its  mixed  popular  sense.  Indeed,  if  the 
word  had  been-alwa3rs  strictly  confined  to 
its  two  accurate  meanings,  as  significant 
either  of  the  mere  direct  participation  of  feel- 
ings previously  existing,  or  of  the  indirect 
participation  of  them  in  consequence  of  the 
illusive  belief  of  similarity  of  circumstances, 
it  seems  to  me  as  little  possible  that.any  one 
should  have  thought  of  ascribing  to  sympathy 
original  feelings,  as,  in  the  analogous  cases 
which  I  before  instanced,  of  ascribing  to  an 
echo  the  original  utterance  of  the  voices 
which  it  sends  to  our  ear,  or  the  production 
of  the  colours  which  it  sends  to  our  eye  to 
the  mirror  which  has  only  received  and  re- 
flected them. 

Of  all  the  principles  of  our  mixed  nature, 
sympathy  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  irr^^- 
lar,  \'nTying  not  in  different  individuals  only, 
but  even  in  the  same  individual  in  different 
hours  or  different  minutes  of  the  same  day, 
and  vaiying,  not  with  slight  differences,  but 
with  differences  of  promptness  and  hveli- 
ness,  with  which  only  feelings  the  most  ca- 
pricious could  be  commensurable.  If  our 
virtue  and  vice,  therefore,  or  our  views  of 
ttctions  as  'right  or  wrong,  varied  with  our 


sympathy,  we  might  be  vhtuous  at  momnig, 
vicious  at  noon,  and  virtuous  agam  at  night, 
without  any  change  in  the  circumstances  of  ^ 
our  action,  except  in  our  greater  or  less  ten- 
dency to  vividness  of  sympathy,  or  Jo  the 
expectation  of  more  or  less  vivid  sympathies 
in  others.  How  absurd  and  impertinent, 
seems  to  ns,  in  our  serious  hours,  the  mirth 
that  in  more  careless  moments  would  have 
won  from  us  not  our  smile  only,  but  oiu*  fuU 
sympathy  of  equal  laughter;  and  how  dull, 
when  our  mind  is  sportive,  seems  to  us  the ' 
gravity  of  the  sad  and  serious,  of  the  vener- 
able moralizers  on  years  that  are  long  past, 
'and  years  that  are  present, — ^to  whose  chair, 
under  the  influence  of  any  sorrow  that  de- 
pressed us,  we  loved  to  draw  our  own,  while 
we  felt  a  sort  of  comfort  as  we  listened  to 
them,  in  the  slow  and  tranquil  tone,  and  the 
gentle  solemnity  of  their  fixed  but  placid  fea- 
tures. What  is  true  of  our  sympathy  with 
mere  mirth  or  sadness,  is  true  of  every  other 
species  of  sympathy.  Original  temperament, 
habit,  the  slightest  accident  of  good  or  bad 
fortune,  may  modify  in  no  slight  degree  the 
readiness,  or  at  least  the  liveliness  of  mora, 
sympathy  with  which  we  should  have  enter- 
ed into  the  feelings  of  others,  into  their  gra- 
titude or  anger,  or  common  love  or  hate ; 
and  if,  therefore,  our  estimate  of  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  actions  had  been  al- 
together dependent  on  the  force  of  our  mere 
sympathetic  emQtion,  it  would  not  have  been 
very  wonderful  if  the  greater  number  of  man- 
kind had  regarded  the  very  propriety  or  im- 
propriety, as  not  less  accidental  than  the  sym- 
pathies from  which  they  flowed. 

Having  now,  then,  examined  all  the  sys- 
tems of  philosophers  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  more  or  less  (Erectly  opposed  to  the 
simple  view  which  I  gave  you  of  our  moral 
constitution,  in  which  our  notions  of  moral 
obligation,  virtue,  merit,  were  traced  to  a 
single  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  the  susc^ti- 
bilitv  of  this  feeling  found  to  be  as  truly 
original  in  the  mind  as  any  of  its  other  pow- 
ers or  susceptibilities — its  capacity,  for  ex- 
ample,  of  memory,  judgment,  love,  hate, 
hope,  fear — I  flatter  myself,  that  the  evident 
inadequacy  of  every  system  which  professes 
to  account  for  the  moral  phenomena,  with- 
out this  original  distinctive  principle,  will  be 
regarded  as  at  least  ar  strong  corroboration 
of  the  positive  evidence  of  the  theory  which 
has  be^  submitted  to  you.  The  review  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  may,  therefore, 
I  hope,  be  of  double  value,  both  as  giving 
you  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  philosophera  who  have  written  on 
this  most  interesting  subject,  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  errors  of  those  opinions,  which  in 
many  instances  it  requires  considerable  mi-, 
nuteness  of  analysis  to  detect,  and  as  ena- 
bling you  at  th^  same  time,  better  to  appre- 
ciate the  truth  of  those  origmal  distinction* 
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)f  monJ  good  and  evil,  the  belief  of  which 
seems  to  me  as  just  in  philosophy  as  it  is 
lalutanr  in  its  practical  tendencies  and  de- 
lightful to  the  heart  that  loves  virtue,  and 
£at,  feeling  in  itself  all  the  blessings  which 
riitue  diffuses,  perceives  with  joy  that  the 
principle  whidi  gives  to  life  all  its  happiness, 
s  a  principle  that  does  not  depend  for  its  de- 
velopment on  accidents  of  worldly  station,  or 
ime  or  i^e,  but  in  all  regions,  andage8,and 
nrcumstances  of  fortune,  is  coeval  with  the 
^ace  of  man,  and  present  with  its  joys  or  con- 
lolations,  which  it  is  always  ready  to  offer  to  our 
rery  wishes,  wherever  a  human  being  exists. 

The  review  itself,  however — ^important  as 
t  may  have  been  in  its  relation  to  the  his- 
;ory  of  moral  science,  and  to  the  great  truths 
vhich  it  is  the  object  of  moral  science  to  de- 
relop  and  illustrate — ^has  presented  to  your 
Ltlention  so  many  enlanations,  or  rather  so 
nany  attempted  explanations,  of  the  same 
noral  phenomena,  that  the  rapid  succession 
)f  these  different  opinions  may  have  tended, 
)erhaps — at  least  m  the  minds  of  such  of 
rou  as  are  not  accustomed  to  consider  toge- 
her  and  compare  many  discordant  systems 
—to  perplex  and  obscure  the  notions  which 
rou  had  derived  from  the  view  of  the  sub- 
ect  as  it  was  originally  presented  to  you.  It 
nay  be  of  advantage,  therefore,  to  take 
L  short  retrospect  of  our  original  speculation. 

In  surveying  either  our  own  conduct,  or 
he  conduct  of  others,  we  do  not  regard  the 
ictions  that  come  under  our  review  as  mere- 
y  useful  or  hurtful,  in  the  same  manner  as 
ve  regard  inanimate  things,  or  parts  even  of 
)ur  living  mental  constitution,  that  are  inde- 
^ndent  of  our  wilL  There  is  a  peculiar 
let  of  emotions,  to  which  the  actions  of  vo- 
untary  agents  in  certain  circumstances  give 
rise,  that  are  the  source  of  our  moral  senti- 
nents,  or  rather  which  are  themselves  our 
noral  sentiments,  when  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  actions  that  excite  them.  To 
these  emotions  we  give  the  name  of  moral 
ipprobation  or  moral  disapprobation,  feel- 
ings that  are  of  various  d^;rees  of  vividness 
IS  the  actions  which  we  consider  are  various. 
The  sin^^e  principle  upon  which  these  feel- 
ings depend,  is  the  source  of  all  our  moral 
notions ;  one  feeling  of  approbation,  as  vari- 
ously regarded  m  time,  beii^  all  which  is 
truly  meant  when  we  sf^eak  of  moral  obliga* 
tion,  virtue,  and  merit,  that  in  the  works  of 
ediical  writers  are  commonlv  treated  as  ob- 
lects  of  distinct  inquiry ;  ana  that,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  distinct  mquiries  to  which 
they  have  led,  and  the  vain  attempts  to  dis- 
cover  essential  differences  where  none  truly 
exist,  have  occasioned  so  much  confusion  of 
thought  and  verbal  tautology  as  to  throw  a 
sort  of  darkness  on  morality  itself.  Instead, 
then,  of  inquiring  first,  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes virtue,  and  then  what  it  is  which 
constitutes  merit,  and  then  what  it  is  which 


constitutes  our  moral  obligation  to  do  what 
we  have  seen  to  be  right  and  meritorious, 
we  found  that  one  inquiry  alone  was  neces- 
sary— ^what  actions  excite  in  us,  when  con- 
templated, a  certain  vivid  feeling — ranee  this 
approving  sentiment  alone,  in  its  various  re- 
ferences, is  all  which  we  seek  in  these  differ- 
ent verbal  inquiries.  If  a  particular  action 
be  meditated  by  us,  and  we  feel,  on  consi- 
dering it,  that  it  is  one  of  those  which,  if 
performed  by  us,  will  be  followed  in  our  own 
mind  by  the  painful  feeling  of  self  reproach, 
and  in  the  mmds  of  others  by  similar  disi^ 
probation ;  if  a  different  action  be  meditated 
by  us,  and  we  feel  that  our  performance  of 
it  would  be  followed  in  our  own  mind  and 
the  minds  of  others  by  an  opposite  emotion 
of  approbation,  this  view  of  the  moral  emo- 
tions that  are  consequences  of  the  actions  is 
that  which  I  consider  as  forming  what  is 
termed  moral  obligation,  the  moral  induce- 
ment which  we  feel  to  the  performance  of 
certain  actions,  or  to  abstinence  from  certain 
other  actions.  We  are  virtuous  if  we  act  in 
conformity  with  this  view  of  moral  obliga- 
tion ;  we  ore  vicious  if  we  act  in  opposition 
to  it ;  virtuous  and  vicious  meaning  nothing 
more  than  the  intentional  performance  of  ac- 
tions that  excite,  when  contemplated,  the 
moral  emotions.  Our  action,  m  the  one 
case,  we  term  morally  right,  in  the  other 
case  morally  wrong;  right  and  wrong,  like 
virtue  and  vice,  being  only  words  that  ex- 
press briefly  the  actions  which  are  attended 
with  the  feeling  of  moral  ^)probation  in  the 
one  case,  of  moral  di8iq[>probation  in  the 
other  case.  When  we  speak  of  the  merit  of 
any  one,  or  of  his  demerit,  we  do  not  sup- 
pose any  thing  to  be  added  to  the  virtue 
or  vice;  we  only  express,  in  other  words, 
the  &ct,  that  he  has  performed  the  action 
which  it  vma  virtuous  or  vicious  to  per- 
form ;  the  action  which,  as  contemplated  by 
us,  excites  our  approval,  or  the  emotion 
that  is  opposite  to  Uiat  of  approvaL  Moral 
obligadon)  virtue,  vice,  right,  wrong,  merit, 
demerit,  and  whatever  o^er  words  maybe 
synonymous  with  these,  all  denote  then,  as 
yon  perceive,  relations  to  one  simple  feelfaig 
of  the  mind,  the  distinctive  senthnent  of 
moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which 
arises  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  ac- 
tions ;  and  which  seems  itself  to  be  various, 
only  because  the  action  of  which  we  speak 
or  thii^  meditated,  willed,  or  ahneady  per- 
formed, is  variously  regarded  by  us,  in  time, 
as  future,  present,  past.  There  are,  in 
short,  certain  actions  which  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  the  instant  feeling  of  ap- 
proval, and  which  may  therefore  be  denomi- 
nated morally  right  To  feel  this  character 
of  approvableness  in  an  action  which  we 
have  not  yet  performed,  and  are  only  medi- 
tating on  it  as  future,  is  to  feel  the  moral  ob- 
ligation or  moral,  inducement  to  perform  it;-« 
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when  we  think  of  the  action  in  the  moment 
of  rolition,  we  tenn  the  voluntary  perform- 
ance of  it  virtue ;  when  we  think  of  the  ac 
tion,  as  aheady  performed,  we  denominate 
it  merit ;  m  aU  whidi  cases,  if  we  analyze 
our  moral  sentiment,  we  cannot  fiiil  to  dis- 
cern, that  it  is  one  constant  feeling  of  moral 
approval,  with  which  we  have  been  impress- 
ed, that  is  varied  only  by  the  diiTerence  of 
the  time,  at  which  we  regard  the  action  m 
future,  immediate,  or  past. 

A  great  part  of  the  confusion  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  theory  of  monls,  has  arisen, 
i  have  little  doubt,  from  indistinctness  of 
ooneeption  with  respect  to  the  identity  or  the 
dififerenoe  of  these  moral  notions  of  obbgadon, 
virtue,  merit.  Much  of  the  confusion  also,  I 
have  as  little  doubt,  has  arisen  from  the  abuse 
of  one  very  simple  i^tiaction — that  by  which 
we  consider  an  action  as  stripped  of  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  an  individual  agent,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  something  of  itself,  which 
could  be  an  olaject  of  moral  r^pard,  independ- 
ently of  the  agent.  We  thus  learn  to  speak 
of  actions  that  are  absolutely  right  and  re- 
ladvely  wrong,  or  absolutely  wrong  and  re- 
latively right;  that  is  to  say,  of  actions  which 
are  rig^t  whoi  the  agent,  with  his  particular 
views,  IS  wrong;  and  of  agents  that  continue 
as  meritorious  as  before,  when  their  actions, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been 
ranked  in  some  degree  of  delinquency.  Con- 
venient as  these  distinctions  may  yerbally 
have  been  in  some  esses,  where  brevity  was 
the  only  advantage  desired,  they  have  had  an 
injurious  tendency,  in  other  more  important 
respects,  by  leading  the  inconsiderate  to 
HUppose,  that  of  actions  yvbiA  are  thus  at 
once  right  and  wrong,  the  morality  cannot  be 
very  stable  and  d^nite.  I  was  careful, 
therefore,  to  point  out  to  you  the  nature  of 
the  abstraction,  and  the  futility  of  any  dis- 
tinction more  than  what  is  puray  verbal,  of 
absolute  and  relative  rectitude.  What  is  ab- 
solutely right  is  rektivelv  right,  what  is  re- 
latively ri^t  is  absolutenr  right  An  action 
cannot  excite  feelings  different  fipom  those 
which  an  a^t  excites,  for  it  is  itself  the 
agent,  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is  the  brief  ex- 
pression of  some  agent,  real  or  supposed, 
placed  in  certain  circumstances,  willing  and 
producing  certain  effects ;  and  when  an  ac- 
tion, which  in  one  set  of  circumstances  is 
right,  is  said  to  be  wron|^  in  other  circum- 
stances, the  action  of  which  we  q>eak,  in  the 
new  circumstances  supposed,  is  truly,  as  I 
showed  you,  a  different  action,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  an  action  has  any  meaning,  as 
significant  of  a  living  being,  having  certain 
definite  views,  and  producing  certain  definite 
efiects.  A  clear  view  of  this  definition  of 
an  action,  as  uniformly  comprehending  in  it 
ihe  notion  of  some  agent,  without  whom  it 
would  be  nothing—though,  but  for  the  gene- 
ral m'jconception  on  the  subject,  it  would 


seem  to  me  so  obvious  as  aoareriy  to  reqckt 
to  be  pointed  oat — is,  in  conseqaence  of  tb:: 
general  misconception,  one  of  the  most  in- 
portant  views  in  the  philoeopfay  of  oon^ 
which  you  can  make  fiuniliar  to  your  nund. 
It  is  no  small  progress  in  Etiiics,  as  in  F^t* 
sics,  to  have  learned  to  distiDgaish  acenrate^ 
ly  abstractions  from  reaKtiea,  to  know  thai 
an  action  is  only  another  name  lor  an  ag»1 
m  certain  drcomstsnoes ;  yirtoe,  vice,  ocl] 
briefer  expressions  of  an  agent  yirtiions  o\ 
vicious,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  agent  perforauns 
actions  of  which  we  and  mankiiid  in  genefa 
approve  or  disapprove.  Indeed,  I  scarce!^ 
loiow  a  single  ethical  writer,  to  whose  min^ 
the  nature  of  these  and  other  similar  abstnri 
tions  has  been  duly  present ;  and  who  doe 
not  sometimes  think,  or  at  least  apeak,  of  vin 
tue  and  vice,  as  beings  that  have  certain  p^ 
perties,  independentiy  of  all  the  Tirtuous  aod 
vicious  in  the  universe. 

Though  there  is  not  vice  or  virCue,  how 
ever,  there  are  virtuous  or  vicioiis  i^cnts. 
Certain  actions,  as  soon  as  ecnsidered,  esaiu 
a  feeling  of  approbation,  which  leads  us  tc 
class  them  together  as  virtuous;  certain  odies 
actions  excite  a  feeling  of  moni  disapproba- 
tion,  which  leads  us  to  dass  them  togedierH 
vicious.  Hiere  is,  then,  in  the  mind  of  eadi 
individual,  a  principle  which  leads  him  thoi 
to  divide  actions  into  two  great  dasses;.  Bu] 
if,  in  the  minds  of  difoent  individinJs,  thii 
distinction  were  veiy  diflferenti^  formed,  « 
that  the  actions  wbioi  seemed  virtues  to  oiH 
were  the  veiy  actions  whidi  seemed  vices  u 
another,  it  is  evident  that  the  social  bapp 
ness,  sod  even  the  social  union  of  mankini^ 
could  not  be  preserved  in  this  strange  mix- 
ture  of  love  uid  hate,  of  crimes  and  virtues 
rewarded  or  punished,  as  the  admirers  U 
truth  or  deceit,  of  craelty  or  benevoieiuv^ 
ehttieed  to  obtain  a  precarioua  saperioiity  a 
numben  or  power.  It  is  necessary  for  gcne^ 
ral  peace,  even  though  no  other  relation  were 
to  be  considered,  that  there  should  be  soqk 
great  mles  of  conduct,  aecoidinc'  to  wludi 
all  may  direct  their  actions  in  one  aarmonioii^ 
course  of  virtue ;  or  according  to  vi'fai<Ji,  at 
least,  in  any  partial  discord  of  the  actions  of 
individuals,  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  coov- 
munity  may  be  harmoniously  directed,  ia 
checking  what  would  be  generally  injurioss, 
and  furthering  what  would  be  generally  be- 
neficial There  is,  tiierefore,  we  Ibond,  such 
an  accordance  of  sentiment — of  sentiment 
that  is  directed  by  the  provident  benevolence 
of  Ood  to  the  h^piness  of  all  who  live  is 
the  great  social  communion  of  mankind,  evm 
when  the  individual,  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  sentiment,  has  no  thooglit  beyoad 
the  suflerer  whose  anguish  he  relieyes,  or  tbe 
friend  to  whose  hi^piness  he  feels  it  moie 
than  happiness  to  contribute,  or  the  prestr- 
vation  of  his  own  internal  character  of  roofsl 
excellence,  in  cases  in  which  pain  is  encoim- 
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tered  or  pleasure  lacrificed  with  no  other  ob- 
ject than  that  moral  excellence  itself.  Since 
the  world  was  created  there  have  indeed 
been  myriads  of  human  beings  on  the  earth; 
but  there  has  been  only  one  God,  and  there 
is  only  one  God.  There  is,  therefore,  only 
one  great  voice  of  approbation  in  all  the  my- 
riads of  mankind ;  beicause  He,  the  great  ap- 
prover and  the  great  former  of  our  moral 
constitution,  is  one.  We  may  refrain  from 
virtue ;  we  may  persecute  virtue ;  but,  though 
.our  actions  may  be  the  actions  of  hatred, 
there  is  a  silent  reverence  which  no  hatred 
can  suppress.  The  omnipresent  Judge  of 
human  actions  speaks  in  the  cause  of  the 
wicked  as  in  the  cause  of  the  good,  and  has 
DQade  it  impossible  for  us,  even  in  the  wild- 
est abuses  of  our  power,  not  to  revere,  af 
least  in  heart,  the  virtue  which  he  has  honour- 
ed with  his  love. 

In  asserting  the  wide  wxordance  of  this 
moral  voice,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  the  objections  to  the  harmony  of 
sentiment  which  have  been  drawn  from  some 
practices  and  institutions  that  seem,  at  least 
as  first  considered,  to  be  proofs  of  discord 
rather  than  harmony.  That  there  are  in- 
stances, and  many  instances  of  such  apparent 
anomaly,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  en- 
deavour to  disprove.  But  it  might  still  be 
inquired,  whether  even  these  instances  are 
really  anomalous,  or  only  seem  so,  from  er- 
roneous opinions  of  the  nature  of  that  modi- 
fied agreement  which  alone  is  necessary  to 
the  supporter  of  the  original  tendencies, — 
distinctive  emotions  of  vice  and  virtue. 

This  consideration  of  the  species  of  ac- 
cordance which  the  moral  phenomena  might* 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  mind,  be  expected  to  indicate,  on  the 
supposition  of  an  original  principle  of  moral 
feeling,  led  us  into  some  very  interesting 
trains  of  inquiry ;  of  which  the  result  was 
the  ascertainment  of  certain  limits,  within 
which  remains,  unaffected  by  the  sophistries 
opposed  to  it,  all  that  uniformity  for  which 
it  is  wisdom  to  contend, — ^limits  that  do  not 
imply  any  defect  of  original  tendency  to  cer- 
tain moral  emotions,  but  only  the  operation 
of  other  causes,  that  concur  with  this  original 
influence;  and  that  might,  a  jprwriy  have 
been  expected  to  have  this  modifying  effect, 
if,  without  considering  any  of  the  objections 
urged,  we  had  only  reflected  on  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  other  principles  of  the  mind, 
that  are  allowed  to  be  essential  to  it  and  uni. 
versal,  and  that  are  yet  capable  of  similar 
modification. 

The  limitations  to  which  we  were  led  were 
of  three  kinds, — ^first,  the  temporary  influ- 
ence of  every  feeling  that  completely  occupies 
the  mind,  especially  of  any  violent  passion, 
which  blinds  us  at  the  moment  to  moral  dis- 
tinctions,— that  is  to  say,  prevents,  by  ^ts  own 
vividness,  the  rise  of  the  less  vivid  feelings  of 


approbation  or  disapprobation  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as,  in  similar  circumstances,  it  would 
blind  to  the  discernment  even  of  the  univer- 
sal truths  of  science,— -that  is  to  say,  would 
not  allow  us  to  perceive  for  the  time  the 
simplest  and  least  mutable  of  all  relations, — 
the  proportions  of  number  and  quantity, — ^if 
an  arithmetician  or  geometer,  when  we  were 
under  the  influence  of  anger,  sudden  jealousy, 
or  any  other  violent  emotion,  were  to  dis- 
course to  us  calmly  of  square  or  cube  roots, 
or  of  the  properties  of  right  angled  triangles. 
These  arithmetical  or  geometrical  properties 
we  discover  readily,  when  our  passion  has 
subsided ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  discover 
readily,  when  our  passion  has  wholly  subsid- 
ed, the  moral  distinctions  which  we  were  in- 
capable of  perceiving  before. 

A  second  limitation,  which  we  found  it 
necessary  to  form,  arises  from  the  complex 
results  of  good  and  evil,  in  a  single  action, — 
the  difliculty  of  calculating  the  preponderance 
of  good  or  evil,  according  to  which  felt  pre- 
ponderance alone,  our  approbation  or  disap- 
probation arises, — and  the  various  degreies  of 
importance  attached,  and  justly  attached,  in 
different  ages  and  nations,  to  parts  of  the 
complex  result,  which  are  most  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  nation  at  the  age ;  that 
is  to  say,  which  tend,  or  are  conceived  to 
tend,  most  to  the  production  of  that  perticu 
lar  national  good,  which  it  may  have  heen  an 
error  in  policy,  indeed,  to  desire,  but  which 
still  was  the  object  of  a  poUcy,  wise  or  un- 
wise. What  we  esteem  evil  upon  the  whole» 
others  may  esteem  good  upon  the  whole; 
because  there  is,  in  truth,  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  the  parts  of  which  may  be  variously 
estimated,  but  of  which  no  one  loves  the  evil 
as  evil,  or  hates  the  good  as  good.  It  is 
some  form  of  good,  which  is  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  agent,  when  he  regards  as  mor- 
ally right,  thai  compound  result  of  good  and 
evU,  of  which  we,  with  better  discernment, 
appreciate  better  die  relative  amount.  Even 
the  atrocious  virtues,  if  I  may  use  that  com- 
bination of  words,  of  which  voyagers  relate  to 
us  instances  in  savage  life,  or  whidi  have  some- 
times prevailed  even  in  nations  more  civiliz- 
ed, we  found  in  our  inquiry,  might  very  na- 
turally, without  any  defect,  or  inconsistency 
of  moral  emotion,  arise  from  some  miscon- 
ception of  this  sort  Vices  may  everywhere 
be  found  prevailing  as  vices ;  but  when  they 
are  generally  revered  as  virtues,  it  is  because 
there  is  in  uem  something  which  is  truly,  in 
those  circumstances,  virtue,  however  inferior 
the  amount  of  good  may  be  to  ihe  amount  of 
evil.  It  is  for  some  prominent  moral  good, 
however,  that  they  are  approved ;  and  the 
defective  analysis,  which  does  not  perceive 
the  amount  of  accompanying  evil,  is  an  error 
of  judgment,  nofan  approbation  of  that  which 
is  injurious  to  individuals  or  mankind,  for  the 
sake  of  that  very  injury.     * 
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The  tkird  limitation  which  we  were  led  to 
fonn,  is  that  whksh  azisei  from  the  influence 
of  the  anociating  principler^-am  influence 
that  concurs  with  the  former  in  ahnoet  everj 
uistanee,  and  promotes  it.  When  actions 
have  complicated  results,  this  principle  majr 
lead  us  to  think  more  of  one  part  of  die  re- 
suit  than  of  another  part ;  and,  by  the  re- 
roemhrsnces  which  it  yields  of  Uie  virtues  of 
those  whom  we  have  loved,  adds  all  the  force 
of  its  own  lively  impressions  to  the  narticu- 
]mx  virtues  that  are  so  recommended  to  us, 
or  to  actions  that  might  otiierwise  have  been 
absolute^  indifferent.  This  influence,  how- 
ever, far  from  disproving  the  reality  of  origi- 
nal tendencies  to  moral  feeling,  is,  as  I  show- 
ed you,  in  many  of  the  cases  m  which  it  ope- 
rates most  powerfully,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting exemplifications  of  these  very  moral 
emotions.  It  is  by  loving  those  whom  it  is 
virtue  to  love,  that  we  learn  of^en  to  value 
too  highly,  what  otherwise  we  should  have 
valued  with  a  juster  estimate.  The  same 
principle  we  found  too  to  operate  strongly 
m  eiciting  through  the  medium  of  general 
terms  and  general  rules,  a  disproportionate 
emotion  in  some  cases,  in  which  we  have 
learned  to  apply  to  individual  cases,  an  emo- 
tion that  has  resulted  from  many  previous 
analogous  emotions. 

Such  are  the  limits  withm  which  alone  the 
original  tendency  of  our  nature  to  certain 
moral  emotions,  and  the  consequent  accord- 
ance of  moral  (hstinctions  can  be  defended, 
— but,  within  these  limits,  it  may  safely  be 
mabtained.  There  is  in  our  breast  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  moral  emotion,  by  whidi  we 
approve  or  condemn;  and  the  principle 
which  thus  approves  or  condemns  ra  us,  is 
the  noblest  of  the  ties  that  connect  us  wi& 
the  universal  community  of  mankind. 


LECTURE  LXXXIL 

or  THE  USE  OF  THE  TERM  MO&AL  SENSE; 
ARRANOEHENT  OF  THE  FRACTICAI.  VIB- 
TI7SS. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  Lecture  yesterday, 
after  concluding  my  remaiks  on  the  the- 
ory of  our  moral  sentiments,  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  proposed,— the  last  of  tiie  theo- 
ries on  this  sulject,  which  required  our  con- 
sideration, as  difiering  in  its  principles  from 
the  view  which  I  have  given  ^u,  I  briefly 
recapitulated  the  general  doctrines  which  we 
had  previously  been  led  to  form  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  moral  approbation. 

All  our  moral  sentiments,  then,  of  obliga- 
tion,  virtue,  merit,  are  in  thejaiselves,  as  we 
have  seen,  notiiing  more  wan  one  simple 
feeling,  variously  referred  to  actions,  as  fu- 
ture, present,  or  puL     With  the  loss  of  the 


susceptibility  of  tins  one  pecoliBr  species  «f 
emotion,  all  praeticalmofalitjwovid  iitmt 
ly  cease :  for,  if  the  oontemplatkni  cf  actisK 
ddted  in  OB  no  feeling  of  i^tprofval,  no  Iotp- 
sigfat,  that,  by  omitting  to  perfami  them,  we 
slKNdd  regard  ourselves,  and  otliers  wookl 
regard  us,  with  abhorrence  or  eonteaspt,  a 
at  least  with  disapprobation,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  there  coald  be  any 
moral  obligation  to  perform  certain  actions 
and  not  to  perform  certain  other  action^ 
whidi  seemed  to  us,  morallv,  eqoal  and  m- 
diflbrent.  There  could,  in  like  manner,  be 
no  virtue  nor  vice  in  perflDrmin^  nnd  no  me- 
rit nor  demerit  in  having  perfbraied  an  ac- 
tion, Uie  omission  of  whidi  would  brave  seem- 
ed to  the  agent  as  little  proper,  or  as  Httle 
improper  as  the  performance  of  it, — in  tliat 
state  of  eoual  indiscriminate  regard  or  disre- 
gard, in  wnich  the  plunderer  and  the  phm- 
dered,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed, 
were  considered  only  as  the  physical  prodaoeis 
of  a  different  result  of  happiness  <«  miseiy. 

It  is  by  this  one  susceptibifityy  then,  td 
certain  vivid  distinctive  emotions,  thaS  we 
become  truly  moral  beings,  united,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Heaven,  in  one  great  so- 
dd  sjrstem,  benefiting  and  benefited,  aad 
not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  tbia  moeod 
protection,  only  m  die  protection  itself  tbat 
IS  constandy  around  us;  but  enjqying sAso 
the  pleasure  of  affording  the  redprocsl  bene- 
fit, and  even  a  sort  of  pleasure  of  no  di^ 
amount,  in  the  various  wants  tlienk9elve& 
which  are  scarcdy  felt  as  wants,  when  we 
know  that  thev  are  to  be  remedied  by  the 
kmd  hearts  and  gende  hands,  ^^lose  offices 
of  aid  we  have  before  delighted  to  receive, 
and  are  in  perfect  confidence  of  again  receiv- 
ing.    SuGo  is  the  great  system  of  social  da- 
ties  that  connects  mankind  by  ties,  of  which 
our  souls  do  not  fed  the  power  less  trdr, 
because  thev  are  ties,  which  only  the  sod 
can  fed,  ana  which  do  not  come  within  ttie 
sphere  of  our  bodilv  perception.     By  disc 
ddightfiil  emotion,  wfkidi  follows  the  conten- 
plation  of  virtue,  we  can  enjoy  it,  even  wh3e 
It  is  not  exercised,  in  sU  its  aspecta  as  p8$t, 
or  future,  as  much  as  presenL     In  our  me- 
ditations on  it,  it  is  like  some  tranquil  de- 
light that  awaits  us,  which,  in  the  very  set 
of  virtue,  comes  like  an  immediate  rewaid 
to  actions  that  seem  to  need  no  other  recooi- 
pense,  while  they  are  thus  rewarded ;  and  to 
look  back  upon  the  generous  toil,  or  the  gr- 
nerous  self-privation,  as  among  tibe  thii^ 
which  have  been,l8  at  once  to  enjoy  i^im 
the  past  delight,  and  to  fed  in  it  a  sort  of 
pledge  of  future  returns  of  similar  enjovment, 
— increased  trust  of  being  able  and  wortfar 
to  perform  again,  whenever  the  opportunity 
of  them  shall  recur,  actions  as  worthy  of  de- 
light, and  as  ddightfuL 

It  is  by  this  unceasing  deh'gfat,  wfaidi  Vir- 
tile  is  ever  spreading  out  before  us,  not  mere- 
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fy  in  the  direct  exerdse  of  the  acdons  which 
we  tenn  virtuous,  but  in  the  contemplation 
of  them  as  future  in  our  wishes,  or  as  past, 
in  the  remembrances  of  a  good  conscience, 
that  moral  excellence  is  truly  and  philoso* 
phically  worthy  of  the  glorious  distinction, 
by  which  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Man 
would  characterize  it,  of  being  what  **  alone 
is  happiness  below.*' 

The  only  point,  where  human  Miss  stands  still. 
And  tastes  the  good,  without  the  faU  to  iU| 
Where  only  Merit  ocmstant  pay  receives. 
Is  blest,  in  what  it  takes  and  wliat  it  gives; 
The  toy  unequall'd,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And,  11  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain ; 
Without  satiety,  though  e*er  so  Dlest, 
And  but  more  relish'd,  as  the  more  distres^d ; 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  FoUy  wears. 
Less  pleasing  £ur,  than  Virtue's  very  tears; 
Good  from  eadi  object,  ftom  each  place  aoquir'd. 
For  ever  exerds'd,  yet  never  tiz'ds 
Never  elated,  while  one  roan's  opprest. 
Never  defected,  while  another's  blest. 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes,  can  remain. 
Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue  is  to  gain. 

In  tracing  to  an  original  susceptibility  of 
the  mind  our  moral  feelings  of  obligation  in 
the  conception  of  certain  actions  as  future, 
of  virtue,  in  the  present  performance  or  wish 
to  perform  certain  actions,  and  of  merit,  in 
the  past  performance  or  past  resolution  to 
perform  certain  actions,  we  may  be  consi- 
dered as  arriving  at  a  principle  like  ^at 
which  Dr.  Hutcheson,  after  Lord  Shaftes- 
Dury,  has  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Moral  Sense,  and  of  which,  as  an  essential 
principle  of  our  constitution,  he  has  defend- 
ed the  reality  with  .so  much  power  of  argu- 
ment,  in  his  various  works  on  morals.  In 
our  moral  feelings,  however,  I  discover  no 
peculiar  analogy  to  perceptions  or  sensations, 
in  the  philosophic  meaning  of  those  terms, 
and  the  phrase  moral  sense,  therefore,  I  con- 
sider as  having  had  a- very  unfortunate  influ- 
ence on  the  controversy  as  to  the  original 
moral  differences  of  actions,  from  the  false 
analogies  which  it  cannot  £eu1  to  suggest. 
Were  I  to  speak  of  a  moral  sense  at  present, 
you  would  understand  me  as  speaking  rather 
metaphorically,  than  according  to  die  real 
place  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  in 
our  arrangement,  to  the  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  on  which  the  moral  emotions 
depend.  But  by  Hutcheson  it  was  asserted 
to  be  truly  and  strictly  a  senSe,  as  much  a 
sense  as  any  of  those  which  are  the  source 
of  our  direct  external  perceptions ;  and 
though  this  difference  of  nomenclature  and 
of  arrangement  on  his  part,  evidently  arose 
from  a  misconception,  or,  at  least,  a  very 
loose  meaning  of  the  word  sense,  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood, as  limited  to  the  feelings  which  we 
acquire  directly  from  affections  of  our  bodily 
organs,  still  this  loose  meaning  of  the  term 
wUch  he  intended  it  to  convey,  was,  in  some 
measure,  mingled  and  confused  in  the  minds 
of  others,  with  the  stricter  meaning  com- 
monly assigned  to  it,  and  the  assertion  of  a 


moral  sense  has  been  regarded  almost  as  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  some  primary 
medium  of  perception,  which  conveys  to  us 
directly  moral  knowledge,  as  the  eye  enables 
us  to  distinguish  directly  the  varieties  of  co- 
lours, or  the  ear  the  varieties  of  sounds ;  and 
the  scepticism,  which  would  have  been  just 
with  respect  to  such  an  organ  of  exclusive 
moral  feeling,  has  been  unfortunately  extend- 
ed to  the  certain  moral  principle  itself,  as  an 
original  principle  of  our  nature.  Of  the  im- 
propriety of  ascribing  the  moral  feelings  to  a 
sense,  I  am  fully  aware  then,  and  the  place 
which  I  have  assigned  to  them  among  the 
moral  phenomena  is,  therefore,  very  differ- 
ent. Li  the  emotions,  which  the  contem- 
plation of  the  voluntary  actions  of  those 
around  us  produces,  there  is  nothing  that 
seems  to  demand,  for  the  production  of  such 
emotions,  a  peculiar  sense,  more  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  our  other  emotions.  Cer- 
tain actions  excite  in  us,  when  contemplat- 
ed, the  vivid  feelings  which  we  express  too 
coldly  when,  from  the  poyer^  of  language, 
we  term  them  approbation  or  msapprobsitioii, 
and  which  are  not  esdmates  formec^byan 
approving  or  disapproving  judgment,  but 
emotions  that  accompany  and  give  warmth 
to  such  estimates.  Certain  other  objects  of 
thought  excite  in  us  other  vivid  feelings  that 
are  in  like  manner  classed  as  emotions,-^ 
hope,  jealousy,  resentment ;  and,  therefore, 
if  all  emotions,  excited  by  the  contemplation 
of  objects,  were  to  be  referred  to  a  peculiar 
sense,  we  might  as  well  speak  of  a  sense  of 
those  emotions  or  of  a  sense  of  covetous- 
ness  or  despiur  as  of  a  sense  of  moral 
regard.  If  sense,  indeed,  were  understood 
in  this  case  to  be  synonymous  with  mere 
susceptibility,  so  that,  when  we  speak  of 
a  moral  sense,  we  were  to  be  understood 
to  mean  only  a  susceptibility  of  moral  feel 
ing  of  some  sort,  we  might  be  allowed  to 
have  a  sense  of  morals,  because  we  have, 
unquestionably,  a  susceptibility  of  moral  emo- 
tion ;  but,  in  this  very  wide  extension  of  the 
t^m,  we  might  be  s^d,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  as  many  senses  as  we  have  feelings  of 
any  sort;  since,  in  whatever  manner  the 
mind  may  have  been  affected,  it  must  have 
had  a  previous  susceptibility  of  being  so 
affected,  as  much  as  in  the  peculiar  affections 
that  are  denominated  moral. 

The  great  error  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  and  of 
other  writers  who  treat  of  the  susceptibility 
of  moral  emotion,  under  the  name  of  the 
moral  sense,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in 
their  belief  of  certain  moral  qualities  in  acw 
tions,  which  excite  in  us  what  they  consider 
as  ideas  of  these  qualities,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  external  things  give  us,  not  merely 
pain  or  pleasure,  but  notions  or  ideas  of 
hardness,  form,  colour.  Indeed,  it  is  on 
this  account  that  the  great  champion  of  this 
doctrine  professes  to  regard  the  moral  prixk^ 
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ciple  as  a  sense ;  from  its  agreement,  as  he 
sa3rs,  with  this  definition,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  the  accurate  definition  of  a  sense,  *'  a 
determination  of  the  mind  to  receive  any  idea 
from  the  presence  of  an  object  which  occurs 
to  us  independent  on  our  wilL"  What  he 
terms  an  idea,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  emotion  considered  in  its  relation  to 
the  action  which  has  excited  it  A  certain 
action  is  considered  hj  us — a  certain  emo- 
tion arises.  There  is  no  idea  in  the  philoso- 
phic meaning  of  that  term,  but  of  the  agent 
himself  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  the  physical  changes  pro- 
duced by  him ;  and  our  ideas  or  notions  of 
these  we  owe  to  other  sources.  To  the  mo- 
ral principle,  the  only  principle  of  which 
Hntcheson  could  mean  to  speak  hs  a  moral 
sense,  we  owe  the  emotion  itself  and  nothing 
but  the  emotion. 

In  one  use  of  the  word,  indeed,  we  may 
be  said  to  owe  to  our  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion,  ideas,  because  we  owe  to  it,  as  the 
primary  source,  the  emotions  of  this  species 
which  we  remember ;  and  remembrances  of 
past  flyings  are  often  termed  ideas  of  those 
feelings;  but  in  this  application  of  the 
word,  as  synonymous  with  a  mere  remem* 
brance,  every  feeling,  as  capable  of  being  re- 
membered, may  be  a  source  of  ideas  inde- 
pendently of  the  will,  and  therefore,  accozd- 
mg  to  the  definition  which  is  given  by  Hut- 
cheson,  equally  a  sense. 

There  is  yet  another  meaning  of  the  word, 
however,  and  a  still  more  important  one,  in 
relation  to  our  present  inquiry,  in  which  our 
susceptibility  of  moral  emotion  is  productive 
of  what,  in  the  general  loose  language  of  me* 
taphysical  writers,  have  been  teimed  ideas ; 
and  it  is  by  his  defective  analysis,  of  what  is 
truly  meant  in  the  phrase,  moral  ideas,  and 
of  uie  process  which  evolves  them,  ^at  I 
conceive  Hutcheson  to  have  been  chieflv 
misled,  in  supposing  us  to  be  endowed  with 
a  sense  of  moral  qualities  of  actions.  The 
process  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  common 
process  of  generalization,  to  which  alone  we 
owe  the  general  notions  of  virtue,  vice,  right, 
and  wrong,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  particular 
sense  that  affords  us  these  ideas.  If  we  had 
never  contemplated  more  than  a  single  virtu- 
ous or  vicious  action,  we  should  have  had 
only  the  particular  emotion  which  followed 
that  particular  contemplation,  and  should  as 
little  have  formed  the  general  notions  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  as  we  should  have  formed  the 
notion  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  quad- 
ruped, if  we  had  seen  only  a  single  animal 
with  four  legs.  It  is  not  by  one  action  only 
of  one  definite  kind,  however,  that  is  to  say, 
by  an  agent  placed  only  in  one  set  of  circum- 
stances, and  producing  only  one  particular 
effect,  that  our  moral  emotion  is  excited; 
nor  is  there  only  one  unvarying  feeling  of  the 
mind,  of  one  exact  degree  of  intensity  which 


we  denominate  a  moral  emotion,  as  exerted 
by  various  moral  actions.     There  are  varioue 
analogous  actions  which  excite  various  ana. 
logous  moral  feelings  of  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
feeling  of  the  similarity  of  these  emodons, 
thai  we  learn  to  class  together  the  different 
actions  that  excite  these  similar  emotions 
under  a  single  word,  virtuous  or  right,  or 
proper,  or  vicious,  wrong,  improper.     The 
ideas,  of  which  Hutcheson  speaks,  are  these 
general  notions  only.     There  are  virtuous 
agents,  not  virtue,  as  there  are  minds  that 
have  certain  feelings  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing, not  ai>prpbation  or  disapprobation,  as 
one  simple  state,  in  all  the  varieties  of  these 
feelings.     Virtue,  vice,  right  and  wrong,  are 
in  short  mere  general  terms,  as  much  as  any 
other  mere  general  terms,  which  we  have 
formed  to  express  the  similarities  of  particu- 
lar things  or  particular  qualities.     The  gene- 
ral notions,  and  consequently  the  general 
terms,  that  denote  them,  we  derive  indeed 
from  our  susceptibility  of  moral  feeling,  since 
we  must  have  the  moral  emotions  themselves^ 
before  we  can  discover  them  to  be  tike  or 
unlike,  and  invent  words  for  expressing  brief- 
ly their  similarities ;  but  what  Dr.  Hutche- 
son and  other  writers  would  term  our  ideas 
of  virtue  and  vice^  r^ht  and  wrong, — though, 
in  this  sense,  derived  fit>m  our  susceptibility 
of  moral  feeling,  which  gives  us  the  emotions 
that  are  felt  and  classed  as  similar, — are  de- 
rived from  it,  only  as  any  other  general  notions 
of  resemblances  of  any  other  feeting,  or  of  the 
drcumstances  which  induce  in  the  mind  cer- 
tain similar  feelings,  necessarily  presuppose 
the  capacity  of  the  feelings  themselves  what- 
ever they  minr  be,  which  are  afterwards 
considered  as  havii^  this  relation  of  simi* 
larity.     There  are  no  two  feelings,  perhaps, 
which  may  not  be  found  to  have  some  re- 
lation to  each  other,  as  there  are,  perhaps, 
no  two  external  things  which  may  not  be 
found  to  have  scMOie  aiiahgy;  and  if^  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  we  have  a  particular 
internal  sense  for  every  general  notion  of 
agreement  of  any  kind,  which  we  are  capable 
of  finaming,  we  may  be  said  to  have  as  many 
senses  as  we  have  pairs  of  feeling  which  we 
ju*e  capable  of  comparing.     There  are  in- 
numerable similarities  which  are  felt  by  us 
every  hour,  and  consequently  innumerable 
genial  notions,  though  we  may  have  invent- 
ed names  only  for  a  few  oi  them.     Oor 
moral  emotions,  like  our  other  emodcms,  and 
our  other  feelings  of  every  kind,  impress  us 
with  certain  resemblances  which  they  mutu- 
ally bear;  and  the  importance  of  the  actions 
which  agree  in  exciting  the  analogous  feelings 
of  moral  iq>probation  or  disapprobation,  from 
the  influence  which  they  widely  exercise  on 
happiness  as  beneficial  or  injurious,  has  led, 
in  every  age  and  country,  to  the  designation 
of  them  by  certain  general  namea.  as  virtuous 
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en-  vicSone,  proper  or  improper;  bnt  these 
^neral  tenns  are  not  the  lean  general  tenua, 
Hod  only  general  terms,  significant  merely  d 
the  resemblance  of  various  particokr  actions, 
wrhich  agree  m  exciting  in  the  mind  certain 
feelings  that  are  analogous.  This  distinction 
of  virtue,  vice,  right,  fvrong,  merit,  demerit, 
as  mere  general  terms,  expressive  only  of  an 
analogous  relation  which  certain  actions  beu* 
to  certain  emotions,  I  conceive  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  your  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  theory  of  morals ;  and  I  have 
dwelled  on  it,  therefore,  with  the  wish  that 
it  should  become  fiuniliar  to  your  minds. 
Vou  are  not  to  conceive,  as  Dr.  Hutche- 
8on*8  view  of  our  moral  feelings  might  lead 
^ou  to  imagine,  that  we  discover  a  certain 
idea  of  right  or  wrong,  virtue  or  vice,  from 
the  contemplation  of  any  one  particidar  ac- 
tion, as  if  there  were  a  sense  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  ideas,  that  flow  from  them  liKe 
light  from  the  sui,  or  fragrant  particles  from 
a  rose.  There  is  no  ri^t  or  wrong,  virtue 
or  vice,  but  there  are  agents  whose  actions 
cannot  be  contemplated  by  us  without  an 
emotion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation ; 
and  all  actions,  that  is  to  say,  all  agents,  that 
agree  in  eiciting  moral  feelings  which  are 
thus  analogous,  we  class  together  as  virtu- 
ous or  vicious,  from  this  circumstance  of  felt 
agreement  alone.  The  similarity  of  the  emo- 
tions which  we  feel,  in  these  paiticahir  cases, 
is  thus  all  to  which  we  owe  the  notions,  or, 
as  Dr.  Hutcheson  calls  them,  the  ideas,  of 
right  and  niTong,  virtue  and  vice ;  and  it  is 
not  more  wonderful  that  we  should  form 
these  general  notions,  than  that  we  should 
form  any  other  general  notions  whatever. 

The  error  of  Dr.  Hutcheson  with  respect 
to  qualities,  in  objects  that  excite  in  us  what 
he  terms  moral  ideas,  is  sunnar  to  that  which 
led  many  ethical  writers — as  we  saw  in  re- 
viewing their  different  systems — to  refer  our 
moral  sentiments  to  reason  or  judgment,  as 
the  principle  which  measures  the  fitnesses  of 
certain  actions  for  producing  certain  ends ; 
and  whidi  approves  or  disapproves  accord- 
ingly, as  difierent  actions  seem  more  or  less 
aiUipted  for  producing  the  desired  end.  The 
tnitii  is,  that  moral  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, though,  from  the  common  use  of 
those  terms,  and  the  poverty  of  our  language, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  employ  them  m  our 
past  discussions,  are  terms  tint  are  very  in- 
adequate to  express  the  liveliness  of  the  mo- 
ral feelings  to  which  we  give  those  names. 
The  moral  emotions  are  more  akin  to  love 
or  hate,  than  to  perception  or  judgment. 
What  we  call  our  approbation  of  an  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  moral  principle  is  concern- 
ed, is  a  sort  of  moral  love  when  the  action 
is  the  action  of  another,  or  moral  com- 
placency when  the  action  b  our  own,  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  no  exercise  of  reason, 
discovoing  congruities,  and  determining  one 


action  to  be  better  fitted  than  anodier  ac- 
tion, for  afibrding  happiness  or  relieving  mi- 
sery. This  logical  or  physical  approlmdon 
mav  precede,  mdeed,  the  moral  emotion, 
and  may  mingle  with  it,  and  continue  to  ren- 
der it  more  and  more  lively  while  we  are 
under  its  influence ;  but  even  when  such  ap- 
probation precedes  it,  it  is  distinct  from  the 
emotion  itself;  and  we  might  judge  and  ap- 
prove of  the  fitness,  or  disapprove  of  the  un- 
fitness,  of  certain  actions  to  produce  happi- 
ness, with  the  same  precision  as  we  now 
judge  and  approve,  or  disapprove,  though 
we  had  not  been,  as  we  are,  moral  beings, 
desirous  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and  feel- 
ing a  vivid  delightfol  emotion,  on  the  con- 
templation of  such  actions  as  tend  to  produce 
that  happiness.  However  our  judgment,  as 
mere  judgment,  may  have  been  exercised 
before,  in  discerning  the  various  relations  of 
actions  to  tiie  happiness  of  the  world,  the 
moral  principle  is  the  souree  only  of  the 
emotion  which  follows  the  discovery  of  such 
fituMs;  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  of 
the  judgment  which  measures  and  calculates 
the  fitness,  any  more  than  it  is  a  source  of 
the  fitness  itself.  When  we  speak  of  our 
moral  approbation  of  an  action,  we  may  in- 
deed, from  the  convenience  of  such  brief  ex- 
pressions, have  some  regard  to  both  feelings^ 
to  our  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  an  action 
to  produce  good  to  an  individual  or  to  the 
world,  and  to  our  moral  love  of  the  benefi- 
cial action  which  follows  this  discovery.  But 
still,  it  is  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  lat- 
ter part  only,  the  distinctive  moral  regard, 
that  belongs  to  the  principle  which  we  have 
been  considering ;  the  discovery  of  the  fit- 
ness is  a  common  exercise  of  judgment,  that 
difien  no  more  from  the  other  exercises  of 
it  than  these  differ  from  each  other.  It  is 
in  the  order  of  our  emotions,  accordingly, 
that  I  have  assigned  a  place  to  our  moru 
feelings,  in  my  arrangement  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind ;  because,  though  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  moral  approbation, 
moral  judgments,  or  moral  estimates  of  ao- 
tions,  the  feelings  which  we  thus  compre- 
hend under  a  single  term  ere  not  the  simple 
vivid  feeling,  which  is  all  that  truly  consti- 
tutes the  moral  emotion,  but  a  combination 
of  this  vivid  feeling  with  the  judgment  as  to 
the  fitness  or  tendency  of  the  action,  which, 
as  a  mere  judgment,  preceded  and  gave  rise 
to  the  emotion.  What  is  strictiy  the  mora] 
part  of  the  compound  is,  however,  as  I  have 
abeady  said,  the  emotion,  and  the  emotion 
only. 

There  is,  in  this  case,  with  respect  to 
mere  judgment,  precisely  the  same  erroi 
which  we  have  traced  in  the  reasons  that 
led  Dr.  Hutcheson  to  the  supposition  of  a 
moral  sense.  Whsjt  are  termed  moral  ideiis 
of  virtue,  merit,  obligation, — ^the  considera- 
tiou  of  which,  as  moral  ideas,  was,  as  his 
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and  hit  general  reaMmin^  ahow, 
the  Tery  circumatanoe  whidi  led  lum  into 
hb  enoTy— are  merelj,  aa  I  have  repeatedly 
endeaTOured  to  demonatrate  to  you,  the  one 
y/vnd  monl  emotion,  referred  to  the  actiona 
vHiich  excite  it  There  are  no  ideaa,  there- 
fore, which  require  the  auppoeition  of  a  m- 
culiar  aenae  for  aflbrding  tnem,  eve«  if  a 
aenae  were  neoeaMuy  for  all  thoae  feelinga 
which  are  termed  atinple  ideaa.  There  ia 
only  a  particular  emotion,  indicating,  of 
course,  a  peculiar  auaceptibility  of  thia  emo- 
tion in  the  mind;  ana,  together  with  thia 
vivid  feelinff)  actions,  or  idns  of  certain  ac- 
tiona, and  their  oonaequenoes,  which  may  be 
aaid,  indeed,  to  be  monl  ideas,  when  com- 
bined with  this  vivid  feeling,  but  which,  as 
ideaa,  are  derived  from  other  Bouroea.  It  is 
not  the  monl  j^rinctple  which  sees  the  agent, 
and  all  the  circumstanoes  of  his  action,  or 
which  sees  the  happinesa  or  miaery  that  haa 
flowed  from  it ;  but  when  these  are  aeen,  and 
all  the  motives  of  the  agent  divined,  it  is  the 
moral  principle  of  our  nature  which  then  af- 
fords the  emotion  that  may  afterwards,  in 
our  conception,  be  added  to  these  ideaa  de- 
rived from  other  aources,  and  form  with 
them  compound  notiona  of  all  the  varieties 
of  actions  that  are  classed  by  us  as  forms  of 
virtue  or  vice. 

Hie  reference  of  our  moral  love  of  certain 
actions  and  moral  abhorrence  of  other  ac- 
tions to  a  peculiar  sense,  termed  the  moral 
aenae,  has  arisen,  then,  we  may  conclude,  from 
a  defective  analysis,  or  at  leaat  from  a  misoon- 
oeption  of  the  nature  of  those  monl  ideas  of 
which  the  defenders  of  this  sense  speak,  and 
which  seem  to  them  ialsely  to  indicate  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  asenseforuTording  them.  The 
ideas  of  whidi  they  speak  are  truly  complex 
feelings  of  the  mind.  We  have  only  to  per- 
form the  necessaiy  analysis,  and  all  which 
we  discover  is  a  certain  emotion  of  moral 
love,  that,  according  to  circumstances,  is 
more  or  leitt  lively,  and  the  notion  of  certain 
actions,  that  is  to  say,  of  agents  real  or  sup- 
posed, willing  and  producing  certam  effects. 
We  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  invent  the 
general  words  virtue,  right,  propriety,  as  sig- 
nificant of  aU  the  actions  which  are  followed 
ih  us  b^  this  emotion.  But  these  are  mere 
generalizations,  like  other  generalizationa ; 
and  there  is  no  virtue  in  nature,  more  than 
there  ia  quadruped  or  substance. 

Bu^  Uiough  Dr.  Hutcheson  may  have 
erred  in  not  anal^ing  with  sufficient  minute- 
ness the  morel  ideaa  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  in  giving  the  name  of  a  monl  sense  to 
the  susceptibili^  of  a  mere  emotion  akin  to 
our  other  emotions,  this  error  is  of  little  con- 
sequence as  to  the  moral  distinctions  them- 
selves. Whether  the  feeling  that  attends 
the  contemi>lation  of  certain  actions  admit  of 
being  more  justly  dassed  with  our  sensations 
or  perceptions,  or  with  our  emotions,  there 


is  stiD  a  auaoqitibilitv  of  thia  feeliqgorset  of 
feelings,  original  in  tne  miiKl,  and  as  eaam- 
tial  to  ita  very  nature  as  any  <itber  of  dia 
principles  or  functions,  which  we  regard  » 
universally  belonging  to  our  mental  oonsdta. 
tion ;  aa  truly  essential  to  the  nund*  indeed, 
aa  any  of  those  aenaea  amoi^  which  Dr. 
Hutdieson  would  fix  its  pbce. 

The  sceptical  conclusions  which  aooie  vri- 
ten  have  conceived  to  be  dedncible  from  the 
doctrine  of  a  morel  aense,  might,  if  they 
could  be  justly  dnwn  from  that  doctrine,  be 
equaUy  deduable  frtnn  the  doctriiie  of  monl 
emotiona  for  which  I  have  etrntended;  siare 
the  emotions  may  be  regarded  aa  almost  the 
same  feelings  under  a  diffietcnt  name.  A 
very  alight  notice,  however,  of  the  ofagectioe 
vriuch  tbeae  conclusions  are  aoj^Kiaed  to  for. 
nish,  will  be  sufficient  for  showini^  the  nd»* 
cal  eiTor  in  which  the  olgecdoD  has  its  aomee. 
You  will  find  it  stated  and  illustxBted  at  giest 
length  in  Dr.  Price's  elabomte,  bat  very  te- 
dious, and  not  very  dear.  Review  of  the 
principal  questions  of  morals.  It  is  more 
briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  Out* 
lines. 

"  Tnm  the  hypothesis  of  a  moral  seme 
various  sceptical  oondosions  have  been  de^ 
duced  by  hiter  writen.  The  words  Rigik 
and  Wron^  it  has  been  alleged,  signify  no- 
thing in  the  objecta  themsdvea  to  whidi 
they  are  applied,  any  more  than  the  wvfds 
sweet  and  bitter,  pleasant  and  painful ;  but 
only  certain  effiecta  in  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator. As  it  is  imprcmer,  therdore,  (accord, 
ing  to  the  doctrines  of  modem  philosophy,) 
to  s«r  of  an  object  of  taste,  that  it  is  sweet; 
or  of  heat,  that  it  is  in  the  fire;  soitis  equal- 
ly improper  to  say  of  actiona,  that  they  are 
n^tor  wrong.  It  is  absurd  to  apeak  ni 
monlity  as  a  thing  independent  uod  no- 
changeable  :  inasmuch  as  it  arises  from  an  v- 
bitmry  relation  between  our  oonstitotiaiiand 
particular  otjects. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  these  aupposed  oonse^ 
quences  of  Dr.  Hutcheson's  philosophy,  id 
attempt  has  been  made  by  some  later  vniten, 
in  particular  by  Dr.  Price,  to  revive  the  doc- 
trines of  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  to  prove,  that 
moral  distinctions,  being  perceiv«l  by  reaaas 
or  the  undentanding,  are  equally  immntibk 
with  all  other  kinds  of  truth.  **• 

That  right  and  wron^  signify  nothing  in 
the  objects  themselves,  is  indeed  most  true 
They  are  words  expressive  only  of  relatioo, 
and  relations  are  not  existing  parts  of  ob- 
jects, or  thinffs,  to  be  added  to  olrjects,  or 
taken  from  them.  There  is  no  ru^t  nor 
wrong,  virtue  nor  vice,  merit  nor  demerit, 
existing  independently  of  the  aoents  who  sie 
virtuous  or  vicious ;  and,  in  Iflce  manner,  if 
there  had  been  no  moral  emotions  to  aria 
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on  the  contemplation  of  certain  actions, 
there  would  have  been  no  virtue,  vice,  me- 
rit, or  demerit,  which  express  only  relations 
to  these  emotions.  But  though  there  be  no 
right  nor  wrong  in  an  agent,  the  virtuous 
agent  is  not  the  same  as  the  vicious  agent, 
— I  do  not  say  merely  to  those  whom  he 
benefits  or  injures,  but  to  the  most  remote 
individual  who  contemplates  that  intentional 
production  of  benefit  or  injury.  All  are  af- 
fected, on  the  contemplation  of  these,  with 
difierent  emotions;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
difference  of  these  moral  emotions  that 
these  actions  are  recognised  as  morally  dif- 
ferent. We  feel  that  it  will  be  impossible, 
while  the  constitution  of  nature  remains  as 
it  is, — and  we  may  say,  even  from  die  traces 
of  the  divine  benevolence  which  the  uni- 
verse displays,  impossible,  while  Grod  him- 
self, the  framer  of  our  constitution,  and 
adapter  of  it  to  purposes  of  happiness,  ex- 
*sts, — that  the  lover  and  intentional  producer 
of  misery,  as  misery,  should  ever  be  viewed 
with  tender  esteem ;  or  that  he  whose  only 
ambition  has  been  to  difibse  happiness  more 
widely  than  it  could  have  flowed  without 
his  aid,  should  be  regarded  with  the  detesta- 
tion, on  that  account,  which  we  now  feel  for 
the  murderer  of  a  single  helpless  individual, 
or  for  the  oppreB8<»  of  as  many  sufkrers  as 
a  nation  can  contain  in  its  whole  wide  orb 
of  calamity ;  and  a  distinction  which  is 
to  exist  wmle  God  himself  exists,  or  at  least 
which  has  been,  and  as  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve will  be,  coeval  with  the  race  of  man, 
cannot  surely  be  regarded  as  very  precarious. 
It  is  not  to  moral  distmctions  only  that  this 
objection,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  be  ap- 
plicable. Equality,  proportion,  it  might  be 
said,  in  like  manner,  signify  nothing  in  the 
objects  themselves  to  which  they  are  appli- 
ed, more  than  vice  or  virtue.  They  are  as 
truly  mere  relations,  as  the  relations  of  mo- 
rality. Though  the  three  sides  of  a  right 
angled  triangle  exist  in  the  triangle  itself, 
and  constitute  it  what  it  is,  what  we  term 
the  properties  of  such  a  triangle  do  not  exist 
in  it,  but  are  results  of  a  peculiar  capacity  of 
the  comparing  mind.  It  is  man,  or  some 
thinking  being  like  man,  whose  comparison 
gives  birth  to  th^  very  feeling  that  is  termed 
by  us  a  discovery  of  the  equality  of  the 
squares  of  one  of  the  sides  to  the  squares  of 
the  other  two ;  that  is  to  sa^, — ^for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  truth  is  nothmg  more, — it  is 
man  who,  contemplating  such  a  triangle,  is 
impressed  with  this  relation,  and  who  feels 
afterwards  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  contemplate  it  without  such  an  impres- 
sion. If  this  feeling  of  the  relation  never 
had  arisen,  and  never  were  to  arise  in  any 
mind,  though  the  squares  themselves  might 
still  exist  as  separate  figures,  their  equality 
would  be  nothing,— exactly  as  justice  and 
injustice  would  be  nothing,  where  no  rela- 


tion of  moral  emotion  had  ever  been  felt ; 
for  equality,  like  justice,  is  a  relation,  not  a 
thing ;  and,  if  strictly  analyzed,  exists  only, 
and  can  exist  only,  in  the  mind,  which^  on 
the  contemplation  of  certain  objects,  is  im- 
pressed with  certain  feelings  of  relation ; — ^in 
the  same  manner  as  right  and  wrong,  vir* 
tue,  vice,  relate  to  emotions  excited  in  some 
mind  that  has  contemplated  certain  actions, 
— without  whose  contemplations  of  the  ac- 
tions, it  will  readily  be  confessed,  there 
could  be  no  right  nor  wrong,  virtue  nor  vice, 
as  there  could  be  no  other  relation  without  a 
mind  that  contemplates  the  objects  said  to 
be  related.  Certain  geometrical  figures  can- 
not be  contemplated  by  us  without  exciting 
certain  feelings  of  the  contemplating  min£ 
— ^which  are  notions  of  equality  or  propor- 
tion. Is  it  necessary  that  me  equality 
shoidd  be  itself  something  existing  in  die  se- 
parate figures  themselves,  without  reference 
to  any  mind  that  contemplates  them,  before 
we  put  any  confidence  in  geometry?  Or  is 
it  not  enough  that  every  mind  which  does 
contemplate  them  together,  is  impressed 
with  that  particular  feeling,  in  consequence 
of  which  dieyare  ranked  as  equal?  And, 
if  it  be  not  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  science 
which  we  regard  as  the  surest  of  all  sciences, 
that  the  proportions  of  figures  should  be 
any  thing  inherent  m  the  figures,  why 
should  it  be  required,  before  we  put  confi- 
dence in  morality,  diat  right  and  wrong 
should  be  somethmg  existing  in  the  individ- 
ual agents?  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  mi- 
derstand  what  is  meant  by  such  an  inher- 
ence as  is  required  in  this  postulate;  or 
what  other  relations  actions  can  be  {supposed 
to  have  as  right  or  wrong,  than  to  the  minds 
which  are  impressed  by  them  with  certain 
feelings.  Of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure, 
that,  if  any  doubt  can  truly  exist  as  to  rela- 
tions which  we  and  all  mankind  have  felt, 
since  the  creation  of  the  very  race  of  man,— - 
because,  though,  with  our  present  constitu- 
tion, we  feel  it  impossible  to  consider  cruel- 
ty as  amiable,  and  greater  cruelty  as  more 
amiable,  we  might,  if  the  frame  of  our  mind 
were  altered,  love  the  ferocity  which  we  now 
detest,  and  fly  from  freedom  and  general  be- 
nevolence,  to  take  shelter  in  some  more  de- 
lightfrd, waste,  where  there  might  be  the 
least  possible  desire  of  good,  and  the  least 
possible  enjoyment  of  it,  among  plunderers 
whom  we  loved  much,  and  murderers  whom 
we  loved  and  honoured  more — if  any  doubt 
of  this  kind  could  truly  be  felt,  the  reference 
which  Dr.  Price  would  make,  of  our  moral 
sentiments  to  reason,  would  leave  the  diffi- 
culty  and  the  doubt  exacdy  where  they  were 
before ;  since  reason  is  but  a  principle  of  our 
mental  frame,  like  the  principle  which  is  the 
source  of  moral  emotion,  and  has  no  pecu- 
liar claim  to  remain  imaltered  in  the  suppos- 
ed general  alteration  of  our  mental  constitu- 
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tioo.  What  we  term  reuon,  is  only  a  bri<;f 
expression  of  a  number  of  separate  feelings 
of  relation,  of  which  the  mmd  might  or 
might  not  have  been  formed  to  be  suscepti- 
ble. If  the  mind  of  man  remain  as  it  is, 
our  morel  feelings,  m  relation  to  their  parti- 
cular objects,  are  as  stable  as  our  feelings  of 
any  other  class ;  and  if  the  mind  of  man  be 
altered  in  all  ito  functions,  it  is  absurd  for 
us  to  make  distinctions  of  classes  of  feelings 
m  the  genersl  dissolution  of  every  thing 
which  we  at  present  know, — absurd  even  to 
guess  at  the  nature  of  a  state  which  arises 
from  a  change  that  is  imaginary  only,  and 
that  hj  our  very  supposition  is  to  render  us 
essentnlly  different  in  every  respect  from 
the  state  with  which  we  are  at  present  ac- 
quainted. 

It  is  a  very  powerless  seepticism,  indeed, 
which  begins  bv  supposing  a  total  change  of 
our  nature.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
formed  to  admire  ovfy  the  cruel,  and  to  hate 
only  the  benevolent ;  as  in  spite  of  an  axiom, 
that  now  seems  to  us  self-evident,  we  might 
sll  have  been  formed  to  think  with  the  luna- 
tic, that  the  cell  in  which  he  is  eonfried  is 
Uigcr  than  the  whole  earth,  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  What  the  mind  of  a  single  madman 
is,  the  minds  of  all  men  might  certainly  be ; 
and  we  might  no  longvr  M  the  tame  moral 
relations,  as  we  might  no  longer  feel  the  sataie 
geometrical  relations  of  space.  But  if  the 
moral  distinctions  be  as  regular  as  the  whole 
system  of  laws  which  carry  on  in  unbroken 
harmony  the  motions  of  the  univene,  this 
regularity  is  sufficient  for  us  while  we  exist 
on  earth ;  and  when  we  leave  this  earth,  we 
carry  with  us  a  consdenoe  which  can  have 
little  fear,  that  the  virtues  which  Heaven 
has  made  it  so  deliffhtful  for  us  to  practise 
below,  and  which  have  been  the  <»ief  in- 
struments of  producing  a  happiness  which, 
when  the  universe  was  formed  with  such 
innumerable  adaptations  tx>  the  enjoyment 
of  all  who  live,  was  surely  not  foreign  to  the 
intention  of  its  Author,  will,  in  that  immor- 
tality, which  is  only  a  prolongation  of  this 
mortal  life,  be  regarded  with  abhorrence  by 
that  great  Being,  whose  perfections,  however 
fiimtlV)  we  have  tedeavoured  to  image,  and 
who  Ims  here  been  so  lavish  to  us  of  a  love 
as  constant  in  its  q)probation  of  moial  good 
as  the  moral  excellenoe  which  it  has  made 


of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  winds  (t 
would  therefore  be  as  erroneoitt  as  it  woukl 
be  miserable  to  deny. 

Certain  actions  then  excite,  when  coon- 
dered  by  us,  certam  emotiona  of  moral  re- 
gard. But  what  are  those  acdoos,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  arranged  ? 

In  this  inquiry,  which  invohrea  the  vhok 
doctrine  of  practical  ethics,  philoaophen  hsn 
been  very  generally  misled  by  that  spirit  d 
excessive  simplification,  of  which,  in  ds 
course  of  the  various  discussioiia  that  ban 
occupied  us  together,  we  hare  had  oe 
casion  to  remark  many  atrikiiig  instanets 
and  in  part,  too,  by  the  influence  of  anodie 
error,  which  also  we  have  had  frequent  oc 
CBsion  of  remarking,  the  error  of  coiisideriq 
mere  abstnu^tions  as  realities: 

In  considering  the  emotion,  or  rather  tk 
various  emotions  excited  bv  the  various  ob 
jects  which  are  termed  beautiful,  we  ft 
served  the  constant  tendency  of  inquiitr! 
into  these  uitei-estiiy  phenomena*  to  suppo»< 
that  there  is  one  umversal  Beauty,  whuji  h 
diilused  in  all  the  objects  that  are  terad 
beautiful,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  eoostito- 
ent  part  of  themselves. 


Ve  have  now,  dien,  examined  vary  fuOy 
the  creaC  question,  as  to  the  distinctions 
whicn  we  find  man  eveiywhere  to  have 
made  of  actions,  as  morally  right  or  wrong; 
and  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  your  happiness 
in  life  at  least,  as  much  as  for  the  accinacy 
of  your  philosophy,  that  you  are  not  inclined 
to  withhold  your  lo^cal  assent  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  moral  distinction  of  vice  and  vir- 
tue ;  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
eveiy  cfaaxaeter  of  truth  as  a  fiuthfrd  picture 


One  Banity  of  the  i 
Thv  uniTcnal  Vtnus,— Ikr  beyond 
TIm  kocfiMt  dtat  of  cmled  cyci. 
And  ihelr  mou  vide  hoitno,— dvdls  eathraDcd 
In  ancient  silence.    At  her  footstool  staix^ 
An  altar  burning  with  elenial  flxe^ 
UnsuUied,  imoonsumed.    Here,  evety  bourp 
Here,  every  moment.  In  their  turns  arrive 
Het  oApring;— en  innQaaeraUe  bead 
or  timea,  oomeljr  all,  bat  difltatiBg  fkr 
In  age,  in  stature,  and  taipnmive  miea. 
More  than  bright  Helen  nom  her  new-ban  babe 
To  this  maternal  shriae,  in  tuma  ibejr  come 
Each  with  her  sacred  lamp ;  that,  ftom  the  souirr 
or  living  flame,  which  here  mnnortal  flow^ 
Their  portkwacf  its  losae  they  nay  draw 
For  days,  for  months,  for  yeu%  for  agra  some. 
As  thefr  great  Parent's  disapline  requires. 
Then  to  their  several  mansions  they  dqpavt. 
In  stars,  in  planets,  through  the  unknown  shoit* 
Of  yon  ethereal  oeoon.    Whocanteli, 
Rven  on  the  tuiftoe  of  this  ioIUim  earth. 
How  many  make  abode)  The  fidds*  the  ctdvcs, 
The  windine  rivers,  and  the  asure  maiDj 


■aa«a   t4a«  asMvaev  mmm^tmEMf 

by  their  fkeqiMBt  ftet. 
Then  each  her  destm'd 


Are 

Their  rites  sublime.     

Informs  with  that  pure  radiance  from  the  skies 
Brought  down,  aadshiaes  throoghoaCherlLttb^to^ 
Eauilung.« 

This  universa]  Venus,  from  the  nodeaj- 
ing  flame  of  whose  altar  has  been  denrai 
whatever  warms  us  with  deKght,  in  the  mj- 
riads  of  myriads  of  olgects  that  are  lovelf  a 
nature,  is  mdeed  one  of  the  most  mi^ 
cent  personifications  of  poetry.  But  pfaBcv 
has  in  truth  been  as  fond  of  this  pff- 
as  poelrj  itself  and  is  for  e%tt 
seeking  in  oligects  that  are  beaotiful  the  cism 
of  this  universal  Beauty.  It  has  been  not 
less  fond  of  persomfieation  in  its  ethio]  io- 
quiries,  and  has  for  ever  been  empkmd  a 
die  search  of  one  imiversal  Virtue, — of  soot- 
thing  that  is  o^mble  of  existing^  as  it  woe, 
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1  ▼srions  kmasy  and  that  may  be  siqipoaed 
»  form  a  part  of  all  the  aetioiia  which  are 
enominated  Tirtuoiis.  There  ia  no  virtue, 
owever,  as  I  have  already  repeatedly  said ; 
tiere  are  only  virtiious  actions ;  or^  to  speak 
till  more  correctly,  only  virtuous  agents: 
nd  it  is  not  one  virtuous  agent  only,  or  any 
umber  of  virtuous  agents,  acting  in  one  uni- 
>nn  manner,  that  excite  our  moral  emotion 
f  regard ;  but  agents  acting  in  many  difier- 
nt  ways — in  ways  that  are  not  less  difier- 
nt  in  themselves,  on  account  of  the  real 
r  supposed  simplicity  of  the  generaliza- 
ions  and  dasstfioitioiis  which  we  may  have 
lade. 

Bj  some,  all  virtue  has  been  said  to  ooup- 
ist  m  benevdenee ;  as  if  temperance,  p»- 
ience,  fortitude,  all  the  heroic  exercises  of 
elf-command,  in  adversity  and  every  spe- 
ies  of  suffering,  were  not  ragwded  hj  us 
rith  moral  love,  tiU  we  had  previously  disoo- 
ered  in  the  heroic  sufferer  some  benevolent 
esire,  which  led  him  thus  to  endure  without 
single  murmur,  or  rather,  in  all  the  circum- 
tances  of  the  case,  with  dioioe,  an  amount 
f  physieal  evil,  from  which  others  would 
ave  shrank  with  cowardly  feebleness.  3y 
nother  sect  of  philosophers,  the  virtues  of 
elf-oommand  have  been  exalted  even  above 
be  gentler  virtues  of  benevolence.  By 
thefB,  the  ralm  exercise  of  justice  has  been 
aid  to  involve  all  moial  excellence ;  and  al- 
loet  every  ethical  writer  has  had  some  &> 
ourite  virtue,  to  which  he  has  built  his  al- 
u*,  and  ascribed  to  it  a  sort  of  omnipresence 
1  all  the  other  virtuea  that  are  adorad ;  and 
bat,  but  for  the  presence  of  this,  as  the  in^ 
lerent  divinity,  would  have  been  olgecta  of 

worship  that  was  idolatrous. 

From  this  very  circumstance,  hideed,  of  the 
ifferent  &vmirite  virtues  of  different  philoao- 
ihers,  some  sophistical  writers  have  endea- 
oured  to  draw  conclusions  subversive  of  the 
ery  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice.  They 
>rget  that  even  those  ^o  form  their  little  ex- 
lusive  systems,  are  still  thus  exclusive  in 
[leir  systems  only;  that  in  their  hearts  the^ 
?e]  the  aame  regard  for  every  virtue  as  if 
[ley  had  never  entered  into  ethical  oontro- 
ersy,  and  that  the  assertors  of  benevolence, 
5  all  which  eonstitutea  noral  worth,  did 
ot,  on  that  account,  deny  a  moral  difference 
f  patience  and  impatience;  they  onlyla- 
oured  to  prove,  though  thi^*  might  not  be 
ery  successful  in  their  demonstration,  that 
y  be  patient  waa  but  a  form  of  being  bene- 
olent,  and  was  valued  by  us  for  nothing 
lore  than  the  benevolence  which  it  imp- 
lied. 

Of  these  too  narrow  systems  it  would  be 
seless  however  to  enter  into  anv  examii 
on  at  present.  Their  error  will  be  best 
?en  by  considering  the  virtues  which  they 
'ould  exclude.  The  clafwificatioii  of  these 
irtuea.  that  may  be  n*g&rde<l  ns  the  most 


convenient,  is  that  which  considers  them  as 
duties,  in  their  relation  to  different  indivi- 
duals ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  classification, — ^the  ar- 
rsngement  of  them  as  duties  which  relate 
primarily  to  others,  and  duties  whidi  rekta 
directly  to  ourselves. 


LECTURE  LXXXIIt 

DIVISION  OF  TBt  PRACTICAL  VIRTUES  INTO 
THREE  CLASSES  —  DUTIES  THAT  RELATE 
PROfARILY  TO  OTHERS — ^DUTIES  THAT  RE- 
LATE DIRECTLY  TO  OURSELVES — ^AND  DV 
TIES  TO  GOD. 

Gentlemen, — after  the  discussions  m 
which  we  have  been  of  late  engaged,  of  the 
theory  of  morals,  we  are  now  to  enter  on  the 
co^ideiation  of  those  practical  duties  of 
which  we  have  been  investigating  the  source. 
Man  is  not  formed  to  know  only;  he  is  form- 
ed still  more  to  avail  himself  of  his  know- 
ledge, by  acting  m  conformity  with  it.  In 
the  society  in  which  he  is  placed,  he  is  sur 
rounded  with  a  multitude,  to  almost  every 
one  of  whom  some  effort  of  his  may  be  be- 
neficial ;  who,  if  they  do  not  require  the  aid 
of  his  strenuous  and  long-continued  exer- 
tions, whi^h  are  necessarv  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions, require,  at  least  m  the  social  inter 
course  of  life,  those  little  services  of  easy 
courtesy,  whidi  are  not  to  be  estimated  as 
slight,  from  the  seeming  insignificance  of 
each  separate  act;  since  they  contribute 
largely  to  the  amount  of  general  happiness 
by  the  universality  of  their  diffusion,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  repetition.  While  his  ao* 
tions  may  thus  have  almost  unremitting  use- 
fulness, Nature  has,  with  a  corresponding 
provision,  made  it  delightful  to  man  to  be 
active ;  and,  not  content  with  making  it  de* 
lightful  to  him  to  be  merely  active, — since 
thas  propensity  to  action,  which  of  itsdf 
might  lead  him  sometimes  to  benefit  others, 
might  of  itself  also  lead  him  to  mjure  as  well 
as  to  benefit, — she  has,  as  we  have  seen,  di- 
rected him  how  to  act,  by  that  voice  of  con- 
science which  she  has  placed  within  his 
breast ;  and  given  still  greater  efiicacy  to 
that  voice  by  the  pain  which  she  has  attach- 
ed to  disobedience,  and  the  pleasure  that  ia 
felt  in  obeying  it,  and  remembering  it  aa 
obeyed.  Of  this  moral  pleasure  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  high  character,  that  it  is  the  only 
pleasure  which  no  situation  can  preclude ; 
since  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  those  ex- 
ternal aggressions  and  chances  which  can 
lessen  only  the  power  of  diffusing  happiness, 
not  the  wish  of  difiitting  it ;  and  which,  even 
in  robbing  the  vhtuous  of  every  thing  be- 
side, must  still  leave  with  them  the  good 
which  they  have  done,  and  the  good  which 
they  would  wish  to  do* 
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Hmnm  life,  then,  wlien  it  w  rodi,  as  not  im- 
pertui  spectators  only,  bot  the  indiTidnal  liim*> 
self  can  snrvej  with  pleasore,  is  the  exeidse^ 
and  almost  the  unrenutting  ezeidse,  of  duties. 
To  have  dischaiged  thcM  best,  is  to  have 
lived  best  It  is  truly  to  have  lived  the 
most  noblv,  though  there  may  have  bem  no 
vanities  off  wealth  in  the  simple  home,  which 
was  great  only  because  it  contained  a  great 
inhabitant ;  and  no  vanities  of  hersldiy  on 
the  simple  tomb,  under  the  rude  stone  of 
which,  or  under  the  turf  which  is  unmarked 
by  any  memorial,  or  by  any  ornament  but 
the  herbage  and  the  flowers  which  nature 
everywhere  sheds,  the  ashes  of  a  great  man 
repose.  What  mere  symbok  of  honour,  in- 
deed, which  mai^  can  confer,  could  add  to 
the  praise  of  him  who  possesses  internally 
all  whidi  those  symbols,  even  when  they  are 
not  falsely  representative  of  a  merit  that  does 
not  exist,  can  only  picture  to  the  gazer*8  e^e, 
to  the  praise  of  him  who  has  done  every  thing 
which  it  was  right  for  him  to  do ;  wno  has 
abstained,  in  his  very  desires,  fitnn  eveiy 
thing  which  it  would  have  required  a  sacri- 
fice of  virtue  to  poraess ;  and  who,  in  suffer- 
ing the  common  ilia  of  our  nature,  has 
m&red  them  as  conunon  ills,  not  repin- 
ing at  affliction,  nor  proud  of  enduring  it 
without  a  murmur,  but  feeling  only  that  it 
is  a  part  of  a  great  system  whidi  m  good, 
and  that  it  is  diat  which  it  is  easy  to 
bear? 

Human  life,  then,  when  it  is  worthy  of  the 
name  oi  life,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  ezerase 
of  duties. 

In  treating  of  our  practical  virtues,  I  shall 
consider,  fir^  those  whidi  directly  relate  to 
our  feUow-creatures,  and  afterwards  those' 
which  immediatdy  relate  to  ourselves.  Be- 
sides these  two  classes  of  duties,  indeed, 
there  are  others  of  a  still  higher  Idnd — the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  the  great  Being  who 
formed  us;  duties  which,  though  they  do 
not  absolutely  produce  all  the  others,  at  least 
add  to  them  a  force  of  obligation,  which 
more  than  doubles  their  own  moral  urgency; 
and  with  the  wilful  vioktion  or  neslect  of 
which,  there  can  be  as  little  moral  exod- 
lence  of  character  in  the  observance  of  other 
duties,  as  there  would  be  in  the  virtue  of 
any  one  who,  after  boastinff  of  a  thousand 
good  deeds,  should  conclude  by  confessing, 
that  he  had  never  felt  the  slightest  affection 
for  the  parent  to  whom  he  owed  existence, 
and  wisdom,  and  worldly  honour,  or  for 
some  generous  benefiactor  who  had  been  to 
him  like  a  parent  These  duties  of  grati- 
tude and  reverence  which  we  owe  to  Grodj 
will  admit,  however,  of  more  appropriate  il- 
lustration, after  the  inquiries  on  which  we 
are  to  enter  in  another  part  of  the  course, 
with  respect  to  the  traces  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, that  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  frame 
vid  order  of  the  univerM. 


At  presents  then,  the  piacCicBl 
whidi  we  have  to  ooosider,  are  those  that 
relate  immediately  only  to  our  felkvw^cna- 
tures  and  oundves. 

Of  these  two  great  daasea  of  dntics.  Id 
us  consider,  in  the  first  plaee,  the  duties  tlat 
primarily  relate  to  others. 

Of  the  livmff  multitude  m  the  nidst  uf 
whidi  we  are  jplaoed  on  this  eartli,  which  is 
our  common  home,  by  ftr  the  greater  nma. 
her  have  no  other  rdation  to  ua  tbao  simply 
as  they  are  human  beii^;  who  nay,  in- 
deed, aometimes  eome  vritfam  the  sphere  0/ 
our  useliihiess,  and  who,  even  when  they  are 
far  beyond  this  sphere  of  active  aid,  are  sdll 
within  the  range  of  our  benevolent  afieetiiBi, 
to  which  there  are  no  limits  eveo  in  dis- 
tsnoe  the  most  remote,  but  to  whom  this 
benevolence  of  mere  wishes  ia  the  only  doty 
which,  in  sudi  drcumstances,  is  consigiKd 
to  us.  There  are  others,  with  whom  we 
fed  ourselves  connected  by  pecnUsr  ties, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  we  owe  pecniiar 
duties,  varying  in  kind  and  importance  widi 
the  nature  of  the  drcumstaDoea  that  ooonece 
us  with  them.  The  |enenl  dntiea  whidi 
we  owe  to  all  mankmd  may  be  Created 
first,  before  we  enter  on  the  oonsiderBdcNi 
of  the  peculiar  duties  which  we  owe  ti 
certain  mdividuals  only  of  this  wide  com- 
munity. 

The  generd  offices  which  we  (me  to 
every  individndof  mankind,  may  be  redaced 
to  two  great  ^oieiic  duties— 4iiie  negative. 
the  other  positive;  one  leading  as  to  ab- 
stain from  all  mtentiond  injuir  of  others 
the  other  leadmg  us  to  be  activdy  beneficial 
to  them.  With  the  foimer  or  these^  at 
least  with  the  greater  number  of  the  specifie 
duties  which  it  generically  comprebends, 
justice  is  very  neai^  synonymous ;  with  the 
other  set  of  specinc  duties,  benevolence; 
which,  though  it  may,  in  truth,  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  negative  duties  also,  since, 
to  wish  to  benefit,  is  at  the  same  time  to 
wish  not  to  injure,  is  usually  confined  to 
the  desire  of  positive  increase  of  good, 
without  induding  mere  abstinence  firom  in- 

I  proceed,  then,  to  the  canddetation  of 
the  former  set  of  duties,  which  are  ncgadw 
only, — as  limited  to  abstinence  from  evoy 
thing  which  might  be  uijurious  to  others. 

lliese  duties,  of  course,  are  specifically  as 
various  as  the  different  sorts  of  injuy  whidi 
it  is  in  our  power  to  occasion,  directly  01  in- 
directly. Such  injuries,  if  man  were  widced 
enough,  and  fearless  enough  both  of  iodirid- 
ud  resentment  and  of  the  law,  to  do  what- 
ever  it  is  in  his  power  to  do^  would,  in  their 
possible  complication  and  variety,  be  afanoit 
beyond  our  power  of  numbering  them,  and 
giving  them  names.  The  most  importut, 
however,  if  arranged  acoordii^  to  the  ob- 
jects which  it  is  the  direct ' 
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ion  of  the  injurer,  at  the  moment  of  his  in- 
my,  to  asMfl,  may  be  considered  as  re- 
lucible  to  the  foUowing  general  heads: 
rhe;^^  are  mjuries  which  allect  the  suffer- 
T  directly  in  his  person — in  his  property 
-in  the  affections  of  others— m  ms  char- 
cter — ^in  his  knowled^  or  belief — ^in  his 
irtue — in  his  tranquillity.  They  are  in- 
uries,  I  repeat,  which  are  intended  to  a^ 
ect  the  sufferer  directfyin  his  perMm — in 
lis  property — in  the  aifections  of  othen — 
Q  his  charncter.  Sec. 

Let  us  now  then  proceed  to  the  consider^ 
ition  of  these  subdivisions  of  our  merely 
legative  duty,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
low  stated  thenu  Of  injuries  to  the  per- 
4>n  of  another,  the  most  atrocious,  I  need 
lot  say,  is  that  which  deprives  him  of  life; 
ind  as  it  is  the  only  evil  which  is  absolutely 
rreparable  by  us,  and  is  yet  one  to  which 
nany  of  our  most  impetuous  passions  might 
ead  us,  jealousy,  envy,  reyen(|e,  or  even 
iudden  wrath  itself  without  taking  into  ac- 
»unt  those  instances  of  violence  m  which 
nurder  is  only  the  dreadful  mean  of  accom- 
>li8hing  a  sordid  end;  the  Creator  and 
Preserver,  of  man  has  provided  against  the 
requency  of  a  crime  to  which  there  might 
leem  so  many  fearful  inducements  and  facili- 
ies,  by  rendering  the  contemplation  of  it 
K>mething,  from  which  even  the  most  aban- 
ioned  shraik  with  a  loathing,  which  is^  per- 
laps,  the  only  human  feeling  which  still  re- 
nains  in  their  heart ;  and  the  commission  of 
t  a  source  of  a  Mrilder  agony  of  horror  than 
»n  be  bome»  even  by  the  gloomy  heart 
ivbich  was  capiJitle  of  oonceiviiu^  the  crime. 
'  Homo  homini  res  sacra."  When  we  read 
>r  hear  of  the  assassin,  who  is  driven  by  the 
inguish  of  his  own  conscience  to  revod  to 
:hoBe  whom  most  he  dreaded,  the  secret 
Arhich  he  was  most  amfious  to  hide,  address- 
ng  himself  to  the  guardians,  not  of  the  mere 
aws,  which  he  has  offended,  (for  of  the  laws 
>f  man  he  does  not  think,  except  that  he 
nay  submit  himself  to  that  death  which  they 
>nly  can  awaid,)  but  to  the  guardians  of  the 
ife  and  happiness  of  those  whose  interests 
lave  been  assigned  to  them,  the  guardians  of 
the  individual  whom  their  protection  at  that 
moment,  which  is  ever  before  his  memory, 
jvas  too  poweriess  to  save ;  when  we  think 
y(  the  number  of  years  Uiat  in  many  in- 
stances of  this  kind  have  elapsed  since  the 
mortal  blow  was  given,  and  of  the  inefficacy 
of  time,  which  e&ces  all  other  sorrows,  to 
lessen  that  remorse  which  no  one  suspected 
bo  be  the  cause  of  the  wasting  of  the  cheek, 
ind  the  gloomy  melancholy  of  the  eye,  can 
we  fail  to  regard  a  spectacle  like  this,  as  an 
awful  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  that  Al- 
mighty Protector  of  the  world,  who  propor- 
tions the  internal  restraints  of  conscience  to 
the  iniquity  that  needs  to  be  restrained,  and 
fjo  the  amount  of  evil  which  would  flow 


from  it,  if  unrestrained,  and  who,  seeming  to 
leave  the  life  of  every  individual  at  the  mer- 
cy of  every  arm,  has  secured  for  it  a  defence 
in  the  very  bosom  of  him  whose  watchful 
glance  ^aa  already  marked  its  victipo,  and 
whose  hand  was  already  almost  raised  to 
^ve  the  blow  ?  The  reign  of  superstition. 
Its  wide  and  generd  reign,  is  now  over,  at 
least  in  our  land.  We  do  not  need  to  have 
recourse  to  volumes  of  philosophy  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  ghost  which  haunts  the 
murderer,  is  but  an  image  of  his  own  fimcy. 
This,  now,  the  very  diildren  will  tell  us, 
while  they  laugh  not  so  gaily,  perhaps,  as  at 
other  tales,  but  still  with  a  laughter  which» 
though  mixed  with  some  little  horror,  is  sin- 
cere, at  the  spectres  which  their  predecessora 
in  the  same  nursery,  a  single  generation  back, 
would,  on  hearing  the  same  story,  have  seen 
before  their  eyes  for  more  than  half  the 
night.  There  is  no  fear  then  now  that  we 
should  be  tempted  to  suppose  any  peculiar 
supernatural  visitation,  in  the  shime  that 
seems  for  ever  rising  to  the  eye  of  the  mur- 
derer. It  is  to  the  influence  of  his  strong 
conception  alone  that  all  will  agree  in  as- 
cribing it ;  and  if  it  be,  as  it  most  certainly 
is,  the  result  only  of  conception  that  is  aw- 
fully vivid,  how  strongly  does  it  nuuk  the 
horror,  so  far  surpassing  the  horror  of  every 
other  offence  which  must  have  given  to  the 
imagination  this  agonizing  sensibility.  The 
robber  may  plund^,  the  traitor  mav  betray, 
without  any  mond  superstition  of  this  sort ; 
but  let  one  human  being  give  his  last  gasp 
beneath  the  dagger  of  another  human  bong, 
and  though  superstitkm  had  before  been 
banished  m>m  toe  earth,  there  is  at  least  one 
individual  to  whom  this  smgle  crime  would 
be  sufficient  to  call  it  back. 

The  species  of  iiyury  whidi  I  have  placed 
next  in  order,  is  diat  which  relates  to  the 
property  of  others. 

Were  we  to  cojnsider  for  the  first  time  the 
unequal  distribution  of  property  in  society, 
without  reflecting  on  the  amount  of  general 
happiness  to  which  that  unequal  distribution 
is  subservient,  we  should  scarcely  know,  in 
our  astonishment  at  the  seeming  rapacity  of 
the  few  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  many, 
whether  the  boldness  of  such  an  usurpation, 
at  least  of  that  which  on  such  a  first  unre- 
flecting view  would  seem  usurpation,  or  the 
strange  submission  by  all  the  plundered,  to 
an  usurpation  whidi  they  might  have  pre- 
vented, were  the  more  wonderniL  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  represent  tins  firat  aspect  of 
society  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  has  been 
done  by  Paley. 

"  If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a 
field  of  com ;  and  if  (instead  of  each  piddng 
where  and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much 
as  it  wanted,  and  no  more,)  you  should  see 
ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  all  they  got 
into  a  heap ;  reserving  nothing  for  themselves 
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batthedMffaiid  the  rafuM;  kaeping  this 
hmp  (or  one,  and  that  tbe  weakest,  perhi^s 
wont  pigeon  of  the  flock;  ntting  nmnd,  and 
looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst  thia  one  was 
devouring,  thiowinf  about,  and  wasting  it ; 
and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardj  or  hungry  than 
die  rest,  touched  a  gimm  or  the  hoard,  all  the 
otfaeTB  instantly  flyinff  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to 
pieces:  if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see 
nothing  more  than  what  is  every  day  practised 
and  established  amonff  men.  Among  men, 
you  see  the  ninety-and<oine  toiling  and  scrap- 
nig  together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for  one, 
(sod  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and 
worst  of  tbe  whole  set,  a  ehild,  a  woman,  a 
madman,  or  a  fool ;)  getting  nothing  for  them- 
selves all  the  while,  but  a  little  of  the  coars- 
est of  the  provision,  which  their  own  indus- 
try produces ;  looking  quietly  on,  while  they 
see  the  fruiu  of  all  their  labour  spent  or 
spoiled ;  and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or 
touch  a  paitide  of  the  hoard,  the  others 
joining  against  him,  and  hanging  him  for  the 
theft.  "• 

There  must,  indeed,  as  this  author  adds, 
be  '*some  very  important  advantages  to  ac- 
count for  an  institution  which,  in  this  view 
of  it,  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural,**  and 
audi  advantages  it  is  very  easy  to  discover. 
The  gross  inequality  of  property,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  be  at  any  one  moment,  is,  it 
is  evident,  only  the  effect  of  that  security  and 
absolnte  command  of  property,  which  allow 
the  continual  accumulation  of  it  by  continu- 
ed industry ;  and  without  such  security,  and 
absolute  command  of  the  profits  of  exertion, 
the  arm  of  the  strong  would  soon  have  been 
weary  of  the  little  toil  which  was  necessary 
for  mere  subsistence ;  and  the  ingenuity  oif 
the  wise  would  have  contented  itself  with 
enjoying,  rather  than  augmenting,  its  scanty 
but  precarious  acquisitions.  If  all  things  had 
been  6ommon  to  all,  that  common  all  would 
trulv  have  been  of  little  worth  to  the  indivi- 
duals, who  would  have  seen  nothing  appro- 
priated, indeed,  but  nothing  enjoveid.  In- 
stead of  that  beautiful  and  populous  earth 
which  we  behold, — ^where  cities  pour  wealth 
on  the  fields,  and  the  fields,  in  their  turn, 
send  plenty  to  the  cities, — ^where  all  are  con- 
ferring aid  snd  receiving  aid,  and  the  most 
sensual  and  selfish  cannot  consume  a  single 
luxury,  without  giving  however  unintention- 
ally, some  comfort,  or  the  means  of  comfort, 
to  odiers, — instead  of  this  noble  dwelling- 
plaoe  of  so  numy  noble  inhabitants,  we  should 
nave  had  a  waste  or  a  wilderness,  and  a  few 
miserable  stragglers,  half  fiunished  on  that 
wide  soil  which  now  g^ves  abundance  to  mil  • 
lions.  Nor  would  the  loss  of  mere  external 
convenience  and  splendour  have  been  the 
chief  eviL      The  intellectual  sciences,  and 
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arts,  and  awstems  of  monl  polity,  wfaieh  db- 
the  civilised  fimn  the  enva^ge,  by 
diderenoes  §kc  more  impoitsnt  than  any  which 


the  eye  can  pexeeive,  neverwould  have  i 
on  such  a  scene.  It  was  property,  that  voy 
exdnsive  property,  which  ia  now  better  se- 
cured by  the  civiliation  to  which  it  gsve 
rise,  that  was  itself,  at  a  still  eariicr  penod, 
the  g<«at  ctviliier  of  man. 

I(  indeed,  inconsideihigtheaeeoBiiflortsof 
society,  whidi  flow  from  the  distribvtion  ef 
property,  that  could  not  be  secure  witJhoat 

coming  soon  uneqiHl,  we  eoiiaidesed  odJv 
the  comfort  of  the  few  who  posaeas   the 
greater  share,  the  happiness  of  the  fiew  m^gfat 
seem,  and,  it  will  be  aUowed,  would  tmlyba 
comparatively,  an  object  of  too  little  value, 
to  be  act  against  any  great  loss  of  oomfon 
on  the  part  of  tbe  multitude.    But  it  requires 
only  a  very  alight  rsdectioD  on  the  aroum- 
stanees  of  society,  as  it  is  at  ptetnt  before 
us,  to  discover,  that,  even  if  the  few  have 
gained  more,  the  many  have  gained  much ; 
and  perhaps  to  a  very  nice  obaerrer  and  es- 
timator of  the  situation  of  bothr— of  the  ea- 
joyment  that  is  involved  in  men  oecupatioD. 
aiul  of  the  miseiy  that  is  involved  in  the  to. 
tsl  want  of  it,— it  might  seem  nerreeary  to 
reverse  tbe  scale,  and  to  ascribe  the  greater 
gain  to  the  many  rather  dian  to  the  few. 
They  profit  by  the  results  of  every  adence 
and  ait,  which*  they  enable  the  studioNs,  whoa 
they  support,  to  prosecute  at  their  letsuie ; 
the  specmations  of  the  sa^  whoin  they  per- 
haps  oomtt  idle, — i^uhitions  that  teach  new 
processes,  mechanical  or  chemical,  to  the  in- 
numerable busy  hands  thatare  every  moment 
producing,  almost  blindly,  the  heaiitiftJ  re- 
sults, of  which  they  know  little  nsoro  than 
that  the^  are  of  their  own  prodncin^ — msy 
be  found  at  Uwt  embodied,  as  it  were^  in  some 
humble  implement  or  humble  luzuiy,  in  the 
obscurest  cottage ;  and  even  the  wretch  wbo^ 
in  the  conunon  prison,  earns  a  part  of  his 
subsistence  by  me  meanest  opentioos  to 
which,  in  tbe  division  of  msnu&cturii^  h- 
hour,  the  human  hand  can  be  put,  has  aooom- 
UMMiations  which,  nusersble  as  they  areb  oobb- 
pared  with  the  iuxuries  of  the  rich  and  the 
free,  aro  yet  themselves  luxuries,  oompared 
with  the  tu  more  miserable  anrwimmodatioM 
which,  if  there  never  had  besn  any  inequsli- 
tv  d  property  among  mankind,  would,  in 
that  system  of  sloth,  and  consequent  imbe- 
cility, have  been  the oonunon  lotof  alL  Tbii 
mfluenoe  of  wealth  and  of  the  division  of  b- 
bour  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  IS  very  strongly  pictured  by  Dr.  Blan- 
deville  in  one  of  the  most  striking  psssi^ 
of  his  work. 

'*  A  man  would  be  laughed  at,  that  should 
discover  luxury  in  the  plain  dress  of  a  poor 
creature  that  walks  along  in  a  thick  paiisfa 
gown  and  a  coarse  shirt  undemeatfa  it ;  aid 
yet  what  a  number  of  people,  how  many  dif-      I 
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'  ferent  trades,  aiid  what  a  variety  of  skill  and 
tools,  most  be  employed  to  have  the  most 
ordinary  Yorkshire  cloth.  What  depth  of 
thought  and  ingenuity]  what  toil  and  labour, 
and  what  length  of  time  must  it  have  cost, 
before  a  man  could  learn  from  a  seed  to  raise 
and  prepare  so  useful  a  product  as  linen. 
IVIufit  that  society  not  be  vainly  curious, 
among  whom  this  admirable  commodity,  af- 
ter it  is  made,  sl^Jl  not  be  thought  fit  to  be 
used,  even  by  the  poorest  of  all,  before  it  is 
brought  to  a  perfect  whiteness ;  which  is  not 

•to  be  procured  but  by  the  assistance  of  all 
the  elements,  joined  to  a  world  of  industry 
and  patience  ?  I  have  not  done  yet :  Can 
we  reflect,  not  only  on  the  cost  laid  out  up- 
on this  luxurious  invention,  but  Ukewise  on 
the  little  time  the  whiteness  of  it  continues, 
in  which  part  of  its  beauty  consists;  that 
every  six  or  seven  days  at  rarthest  it  wants 
cleaning,  and  while  it  lasts,  is  a  continual 
charge  to  the  wearer ;  can  we,  I  say,  reflect 
on  all  this,  and  not  think  it  an  extravagant 
piece  of  nicety,  that  even  those  who  receive 
alms  of  the  parish,  should  not  only  have  whole 
garments  made  of  this  operose  manu&cture, 
but  likewise  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  soiled, 

'  to  restore  them  to  their  pristme  purity,  they 
should  make  use  of  one  of  the  most  judicious 

\  as  well  as  di£Bcult  compositions  that  chem* 
istry  can  boast  of;  with  which,  dissolved  in 

,  water  by  the  help!  of  fire,  the  most  detersive 
and  yet  innocent  lixivium  is  prepared,  that 
human  industry  has  hitherto  been  able  to  in- 
vent ?"♦ 

The  feeling  of  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  vio- 
lation of  the  property  of  another,  though  uni- 
formly attendant  on  the  notion  of  property, 

.  requires,  of  course,  this  notion  as  antecedent 
to  the  moral  feeling;  and  propertv  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  creature  of  the  public 
law,  not  because  our  moral  feelings  are  arbi- 
trary results  of  the  arbitrary  institutions  of 
man,  but  because,  as  soon  as  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  social  ordinances,  and 
the  advantages  to  which  they  give  rise,  these 
ordinances  become  themselves  an  object  of 
that  moral  rc^gard,  the  susceptibility  of  which, 
as  an  essential  principle  of  the  mind,  preced- 

^  ed  all  law,  and  transfer  this  regard  which 
themselves  excite  to  forms  of  succession  and 
transfer,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
arbitrary  and  indifierent.  It  is  not  in  such 
cases,  however,  the  social  ordinance  which  is 

I  loved  merely  as  an  ordinance,  but  the  good 
to  which  it  IS  perceived  that  such  ordinances, 

,  upon  the  whole,  tend  to  g^ve  rise ;  and  this 
obedience  to  that  which  is  an  evident  source 
of  good  upon  the  whole,  and  which,  in  the 

'  particular  case  of  property,  is  obviously  pro- 

I  ductive  of  the  greatest  good,  as  a  standard 
to  which,  ui  cases  of  doubtful  right,  all  might 
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be  obliged  to  bend,  and  peace  be  thus  pre<^ 
served,  when  otherwise  there  could  not  hi\ 
to  be  hostility,  is  the  cir{»%jnstance  that  has 
extended  to  artificial  arrangements  of  pro- 
perty, those  moral  emotions  which  origin- 
ally had  a  narrower  field,  but  which  still 
have  the  same  great  object  as  before,  when 
they  embrace  the  widest  plans  of  legislative 
wisdom. 

The  writers  who  attempt  to  prove  justice 
to  be  a  virtue  wholly  adventitious,  and  not 
the  result  of  any  original  moral  tendency  of 
our  nature,  because  in  difierent  stages  or 
circumstances  of  society  there  are  difierent 
views  of  property,  forget  that  justice,  as  a 
moral  virtue,  is  not  the  creation  of  property, 
but  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  those 
views ;  that  though  all  men  in  every  part  of 
the  earth,  and  in  every  age  since  tiie  earth 
was  peopled,  had,  without  even  the  exception 
of  a  single  monstrous  individual,  united  in 
their  notions  of  what  is  termed  property, 
there  might  still  have  been  the  most  com- 
plete injustice, — a  desire  of  invading  this  pro- 
perty, not  merely  as  frequent  as  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  mankind,  but  equallv 
universal  with  the  notion  of  property  itself. 
There  might  then,  the  mere  notion  of  pro^ 
perty  remaining  in  every  respect  precisely 
the  same,  have  been  either  perfect  justice  or 
perfect  injustice,  or  such  a  mixture  of  both 
as  the  present  order  of  society  presents.  It 
is  justice  not  to  invade  that  which  is  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  another ;  and  though 
kiw  cannot  produce  justice,  it  may  present 
to  it  new  objects,  by  the  standard  which  it 
fixes  of  transfers  and  successions,  that  other- 
wise might  have  been  arbitrary;  and  may 
present  these  new  objects  to  our  justice, 
without  any  breach  of  moral  principle ;  since, 
though  law,  as  mere  law,  or  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  many  individuals,  can  never  be  felt 
bv  us  to  be  morally  obligatory  on  this  account 
alone,  obedience  to  a  system  of  laws,  of  which 
the  evident  tendency  is  to  the  public  good,  is 
itself  an  object  of  our  moral  regard,  as  soon 
as  we  are  capable  of  knowing  what  law  is, 
and  what  are  its  general  beneficial  tendencies. 
In  the  different  rights  of  property,  then,  in 
different  nations  and  ages,  as  variously  sanc- 
tioned in  various  systems  of  jurisprudence,  I 
perceive  no  inconsistency  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciple. I  perceive  everywhere,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  moral  principle  which,  among  the 
rude  and  the  civilized,  and  in  all  the  innum- 
erable gradations  of  civilized  life,  and  of  sys- 
tems of  law  more  or  less  sage  and  refined, 
feels  that  there  are  certain  mings  which  it 
would  be  wrong  to  invade ;  in  savage  life, 
perhaps  only  the  objects  which  are  in  the 
immediate  occupation  of  another,  or  on  which 
he  has  exercised  his  labour  for  purposes  of 
utility  to  himself;  in  more  civilized  society, 
innumerable  objects  which  the  circumstances 
of  that  society  have  rendered  essential  to  thf 
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eomfort  of  thenr  possessor,  and  wlileh  law, 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  and  fur- 
therance of  general  happiness,  has  allotted 
in  various  wavs.  Till  it  can  he  shown,  there- 
fore, that  this  regard  for  social  ordinances 
that  are  manifestly,  upon  the  whole,  produc- 
tive of  good,  and  consequently  the  regard  for 
^t  good  of  which  they  are  productive,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  moral  principle,  of 
which  the  great  object  is  th«t  very  good; 
the  sophist,  who  would  represent  the  varying 
rights  of  property  as  proofs  of  a  varying  mo- 
rality, has  no  argument  in  showing  the  mere 
influence  of  such  ordinances,  that  teach  us  to 
respect  what  otherwise  might  have  been  in- 
different.  It  is  the  same  moral  principle  of 
justice  still,  though  directed  to  new  objects ; 
as  it  is  still  the  same  power  of  vision  that 
traces  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  though,  but 
for  the  nice  contrivances  of  the  optician,  and 
the  labours  of  all  the  ruder  artificers  who  have 
furnished  him  with  the  materials  of  his  beau- 
tiful art,  eye  after  eye  might  for  ages  have 
gazed  upon  the  great  vault  above,  without 
knowing  the  very  existence  of  brilliant  mul- 
titudes of  worlds,  which,  with  the  aid  of  this 
skilfid  but  simple  contrivance,  it  is  now  im- 
possible for  the  rudest  observer  not  to  per- 
ceive. Who  is  there  that,  on  this  account, 
will  deny  to  the  mind  its  original  visual  sen- 
sibility?  That  mental  sensibility  is  the  same, 
the  bodily  oi^gan  of  sight  is  the  same ;  yet 
how  different  in  power  and  extent  is  our 
vision  itself !  at  least  as  different  as  the  wider 
and  narrower  influence  of  justice  that  respects 
in  one  state  of  society  a  thousand  objects 
which  are  unknown  to  it  in  a  state  of  ruder 
polity. 

In  contending  for  essential  principles  of 
morals,  no  one  asserts  that,  in  circumstances 
which  are  absolutely  different,  the  moral  sen- 
timent should  be  toe  same ;  more  than  that 
an  eye,  with  and  without  a  telescope,  should 
form  the  same  views  of  the  nature  that  is 
before  it.  In  savage  life,  the  notions  of  pro- 
perty are  few,  because  there  are,  in  truth, 
in  such  a  state,  few  objects  that  can  be 
useful  to  the  individual.  It  is  luxury,  which, 
creating  new  objects  and  new  wants,  cre- 
ates also  new  objects  to  be  appropriated. 
It  is  probable,  if  we  are  to  suppose  man  ever 
to  have  been  absolutely  savage,  without  the 
exercise  of  a  single  art,  that  mere  occupancy 
was  then  the  only  title.  Indeed,  what 
other  title  to  the  common  g^fts  of  nature 
could  there  in  such  circumstances  be  ?  When 
his  labour,  however,  had  been  employed  in 
rendering  useful  what  in  itself  had  no  use, 
he  would  not  merely  feel  the  work  of  his  art 
to  be  his  own ;  but  the  work  would  be  re- 
spected as  his  by  those  who  knew  the  labour 
Vtrhich  he  had  employed,  and  the  purposes  of 
personal  advantage  to  which  it  was  meant  to 
be  instrumental ;  or  at  least,  if  in  such  cir- 
cumstances of  temptation  it  were  an  object 


of  rapine  to  others,  there  would  siffi,  unless 
in  circumstances  of  mutual  enmity,  be  a  feel- 
ing of  conscious  wrong  in  the  aggressor.  This 
species  of  property  we  accordingly  find  re- 
cognised wherever  man  is  to  be  found ;  and 
is  it  wonderful  that  other  species  of  property, 
which  could  not  even  be  conceived  in  savage 
life,  however  useful  in  the  circumstances  of 
refined  society,  should  not  be  regarded  as  sa- 
cred by  those  to  whom  the  possession  of  it 
would  seem  to  confer  no  utility  on  the  pos- 
sessor ;  who  would  rather  have  the  trouble 
of  excluding  others,  than  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  that  from  which  he  excluded 
them  ?  j 

The  mere  history  of  property,  then,  in- 
teresting as  it  is  in  die  illustrations  which  it  j 
affords  of  many  beautiful  phenomena  of  our 
moral  nature,  and  of  the  advantages  which 
man  receives  fix>m  the  social  government,  to 
the  force  of  which  his  own  individual  power 
has  contributed  as  an  element,  like  the  other 
elements  that  mingle  with  it,  is  yet  valuable 
only  as  illustrative.  The  moral  principle 
which,  in  the  various  stages  of  society,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  property  which  social  ordi- 
nances have  made  or  secured,  impresses  on 
us  the  duty  of  respecting  the  various  objects 
which  are  property,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
objects  that,  in  these  particular  circumstan- 
ces of  society,  could  not  be  violated  without  i 
a  feeling  of  self-reproach  in  the  invader,  is  all ' 
which,  ethically,  we  have  to  consider.  That  I 
such  a  feeluig  does  arise  in  the  breast  of  him  I 
who  invades  what,  in  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  society,  is  regarded  as  proper- 
ty, even  the  sophist  who  would  found  so 
much  on  the  varying  circumstances  in  which 
it  arises  does  not  dispute ;  and  it  is  this  feel- 
ing, in  whatever  circumstances,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  it  may  have  arisen,  firom  which 
the  duty  flows.  Whether  the  object  be  of  a 
kind  which,  even  in  the  fabled  state  of  nature, 
we  should  have  felt  it  right  to  respect,  as 
the  property  of  him  who  had  won  and  occu- 
pied it  with  his  own  unwearied  labour,  or  of 
a  kind  which  we  respect  as  property,  because 
we  respect  that  social  good  whidi  arises  firom 
the  laws  that  have  declared  It  to  be  proper- 
ty, it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  feeling  of  re> 
spect  for  it  should  seem,  in  these  two  cases, 
to  be  the  same ;  since  the  respect  is  only 
that  feeling  of  moral  duty,  the  object  of 
which,  that  is  always  some  form  of  good  to 
others,  is  in  both  cases  truly  the  same. 

Justice,  then,  I  repeat,  and  the  distinction 
is  one  which  is  of  great  importance,  is  not 
what  constitutes  property ;  it  is  that  virtue 
which  presupposes  property,  and  respects  it, 
however  constituted.  It  may  vary,  therefore, 
with  all  the  ordinances  of  different  sodal 
states,  but  it  is  still  the  same  virtue^  if  it  re- 
spect what,  in  those  different  states,  is  legal- 
ly assigned  to  individuals ;  and,  as  the  i 
virtue,  in  all  these  cases,  directed  to  the  * 
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rt^ect  of  abstftoung  firom  wbat  is  preyiously 
iffirmed  or  recognised  as  proper^,  it  does 
lot  vwry  in  the  variations  of  human  policy, 
hat  may  assign  to  individuals  in  one  state, 
vhat,  from  different  views  of  general  good, 
MTould  not  be  assigned  to  them  in  a  di&rent 
itate  ;  but  which  still,  in  every  case,  points 
nit  to  justice  what  is  to  be  understood  as  the 
iropcrty  which  that  unvaiying  virtue  does  not 
ail  to  resj^ct. 

To  point  out  to  you  the  advantages  which 
low  from  the  general  observance  of  this  du^ 
y,  that  leads  us  to  abstain  from  the  proper- 
y  of  others,  however  much  it  might  seem  ca- 
)able  of  contributuig  to  our  own  gratification, 
vould  surely  be  a  superfluous  kbour.  In- 
leed,  in  picturing  to  you  the  advantages 
vhich  flow  from  the  very  inequality  of  pro- 
)erty  itself,  I  have  sufficiently  exhibited  to 
rou  the  benefit  of  the  principle  which  le- 
ipects  property,  and  of  the  duty  which  con- 
iiifts  in  our  conformity  to  this  principle  ;  a 
luty,  without  which,  indeed,  the  mere  ac- 
:nowledgment  of  the  various  things  possess- 
ed, as  things  of  which  the  possession  ought 
lot  to  be  violated,  would  be  of  no  avail. 
The  general  feelings  of  mankind,  with  respect 
o  the  importance  of  this  duty,  are  indeed 
iufficiently  shown  in  the  bws  which  they 
lave  established  for  punishing  the  breach  of 
t.  Even  under  our  own  excellent  legal 
ystem,  in  which  death  is  appointed  to  him 
vho  premeditates  and  executes  the  death  of 
mother,  it  is  appointed  also  to  him  who  has 
assailed  the  property  only,  not  the  person ; 
md  politically  and  morally  erroneous  as  this 
•qua!  allotment  of  punishment  to  offences 
lo  unequal  most  truly  is,  it  still  marks  sufii- 
nentlv  the  general  feeling  of  the  evil  which 
voula  arise  to  society  from  the  frequent  vio- 
ation  of  this  simple  duty,  that  such  an  al- 
otment  of  punishment  should  still  continue 
n  such  a  nation,  and  in  such  an  age. 

When  we  consider  the  multitude  who  are 
n  possession  of  means  of  enjovment,  that 
ire  to  them  the  means  only  of  selfish  avarice 
)r  of  profligate  waste ;  m  both  cases,  per- 
laps,  productive  rather  of  evil  than  of  good 
o  the  individual  possessor ;  and  when,  at 
he  same  time,  we  consider  the  multitudes, 
ar  more  numerous,  to  whom  a  small  share 
if  that  cumbrous  and  seemingly  unprofitable 
nrealth  would,  in  an  instant,  diffuse  a  com- 
ort  that  would  make  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
^nt  gay  in  his  miserable  hovel,  and  be  like 
k  beam  of  health  itself  to  that  pale  cheek 
rhich  is  slowly  wasting  on  its  wretched  bed 
if  straw,  in  cold  and  darimess,  and  a  famine 
bat  is  scarcely  felt,  only  because  appetite  it- 
lelf  is  quenched  by  disease ;  it  mignt  almost 
\eem  to  the  inconsiderate,  at  least  for  a  mo- 
nent,  in  contemplating  such  a  scene,  that 
lo  expression  of  the  social  voice  could  be  so 
leneficial  as  that  which  should  merely  say, 
i»et  there  be  no  restraint  of  property,  but  let 


all  the  means  of  provision  for  the  wants  of 
mankind  be  distributed  according  to  the 
more  or  less  imperious  necessity  of  those 
wants  whidi  all  partake.  It  requires  only 
the  consideration  of  a  moment,  however,  to 
perceive  that  this  veiy  distribution  would  iu 
self  be  the  most  injurious  boon  that  could  be 
offered  to  indigence ;  that  soon,  under  such 
a  system  of  supposed  freedom  from  the 
usurpations  of  the  wealthy,  instead  of  the 
wealth  which  supports,  and  the  industiy 
which  is  supported,  the  bount]^  which  re 
lieves,  and  the  penuiy  that  is  reueved,  there 
would  only  be  one  general  penury,  without 
the  possibility  of  relief;  and  an  inaustiy  that 
would  be  exercised,  not  in  plundering  the 
wealthy,  for  Uiere  could  not  then  be  wealth 
to  admit  of  plunder,  but  in  snatching  fit>m 
the  weaker  some  scanty  morsel  of  a  wretch- 
ed aliment  that  would  scarcely  be  sufiScient 
to  repay  the  hibour  of  the  stniggle  to  him 
who  was  too  powerful  not  to  prevaiL  The 
vices  that  would  tyrannize  uncontrolled  in 
such  an  iron  age  I  do  not  attempt  to  pic- 
ture. I  speak  only  of  the  mere  phvsioal 
wants  of  man,  and  of  the  means  which  dif- 
ferent states  of  society  afford  for  the  gratifi^ 
cation  of  those  wants  according  as  posses- 
sion is  more  or  less  secured,  though  no  other 
original  difference  were  supposed,  than  of 
the  simple  right  of  property.  There  would 
be  no  palaces,  indeed,  in  such  a  system  of 
equal  rapine,  and  this  might  be  considered 
as  but  a  slight  evil,  from  the  small  number 
of  those  who  were  stripped  of  them ;  but 
when  the  chambers  of  state  had  disappear- 
ed, where  would  be  the  cottage,  or  rather 
the  w*hole  hamlet  of  cottages  that  might  be 
expected  to  occupy  its  place  ?  The  simple 
dwellings  of  a  happy  peasantry  might  be  the 
last,  indeed,  to  be  invaded ;  but  when  the 
magnificent  mansion  had  b^n  stripped  by 
the  first  band  of  plunderers,  these,  too, 
would  soon  find  plunderen  as  rapacious.  No 
elegant  art  could  be  exercised,  no  science 
cultivated,  where  the  search  of  a  precarious 
subsistence  for  the  day  would  afford  us  no 
leisure  for  studies  or  exercises  beyond  the 
supply  of  mere  animal  wants ;  and  man,  who, 
with  property,  is  what  we  now  behold  him, 
and  is  to  be,  in  his  glorious  progress  even  cm 
earth,  a  being  iar  nobler  than  we  are  capa- 
ble, in  our  present  circumstances,  of  divin- 
ing, would,  without  property,  soon  become, 
in  the  lowest  depth  of  brutal  ignorance  and 
wretchedness,  what  it  is  aknost  as  difficult 
for  our  imagination  to  picture  to  us,  as  it 
would  be  for  it  to  picture  what  he  may  be- 
come on  earth,  after  the  many  \<mg  ages  of 
progressive  improvement  Such  is  the  state 
to  which  we  should  be  reduced,  if  all  men 
were  to  do  what  the  robber  individually  does. 
He  contributes  whatever  a  single  heart  and 
a  single  arm  can  contribute,  to  make  of  the 
social  and  happy  world  around  as,  that  luw 
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tockd  and  nuBerable  world  which  we  vunly 
labour  to  conceive.  His  crime  ia  not  perpe- 
trated against  an  indiTidoal  onty^but  against 
the  very  union  that  binds  society  together ; 
and  the  abhorrence  with  which  his  crime  is 
considered,  is  not  the  mere  wrath  that  is  felt 
by  the  aggrieved  individual,  it  is  the  sympa- 
thizing resentment  of  all  mankind. 


LECTURE  LXXXIV. 

or  OVA  NE6ATIVK  DUTIES  TO  OTHERS — AB- 
STAINING FROM  BOSBING  THEM  OF  THE  AF- 
FECnONS  OF  OTHERS  —  OF  ABSTAINING 
FROM  INJURING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  O- 
THER8 — OF  VERACITY. 


Gentlemen, — ^m  treating  of  the  general 
duties  whidi  we  owe  to  all  mankind,  I  con- 
sidered  these^  m  my  last  Lecture,  as  of  two 
chuses,  negative  and  positive ;  the  one  set 
leading  us  to  abstain  from  injuring  others, 
the  other  set  leading  us  to  be  actively  use- 
ful to  them. 

An  individual,  it  ia  evident,  may  be  {injur- 
ed by  us  in  various  ways,  with  whidi,  of 
course,  in  the  obligation  to  abstam  from  the 
different  forms  of  injury,  there  is  a  co-ezten- 
sive  variety  of  duty.  He  may  be  injured 
directly  in  his  person,  in  his  property,  in  those 
affections  of  others  which  are  almost  a  spe- 
of  property,  in  his  character,  in  nis 


oper^,  m  1 
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knowledge  or  belief  in  his  virtue,  in  his  tran- 
quillity. 

Of  these  various  modes  of  injury  we  have 
considered  twa  I  proceed  then,  now,  to 
the  third  in  order,  the  injury  which  we  may 
do  to  any  one,  by  robbing  mm  of  the  affec- 
tions of  those  whose  love  may,  perhaps,  be 
to  him  the  most  precious  of  his  possessions. 

Aiiection,  I  have  said,  may  be  considered 
almost  as  a  form  of  wealth  possessed ;  and 
the  most  delightful  affection  which  can  be 
given  to  us,  is  truly,  if  I  may  apply  the  cold 
terms  of  merchandise  to  the  pure  commerce 
of  the  heart,  a  species  of  property  for  which 
the  price  of  similar  affection  has  been  paid, 
and  to  which  the  laws  of  wedlock  have  given 
a  legal  and  holy  title.  It  is  to  the  robbery 
of  conjugal  affection,  therefore,  as  the  most 
important,  that  I  shall  confine  the  few  re- 
marks which  I  have  to  offer  on  this  species 
of  injury. 

If  the  guilt  of  the  robber  were  to  be  esti- 
mated in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  evil 
which  he  knowingly  produces,  where  is  it 
that  our  most  indignant  hatred  of  the  crime 
should  be  fixed  ?  Not  surely  on  him  whom 
alone  we  are  accustomed  to  denominate  a 
robber.  The  wretch  who  perishes  on  the 
scaffold  for  his  sordid  thefts,  unpitied,  per- 
haps, by  a  single  individual  in  the  whole 
crowd  of  gazers,  that  mark  the  last  faint  con  - 
vnkion  of  his  limbs,  only  to  wonder  when 


the  quiverings  are  to  cease,  may  deserve  th» 
horrors  of  that  ignominious  punishment  under 
which  he  sinks.  But  does  be  tmly  rank  in 
viUanv  with  the  robber  of  another  dasv- 
with  him  who  would  be  astonished,  perfaa^ 
to  have  a  |4ace  assigned  to  him  amoqgoom- 
mon  pilferers,  but  who  is  in  guilt  the  basest 
of  them  all,  however  noble  he  may  be  in  ti- 
tles, and  splendid  with  all  that  pomp  which 
can  be  alike  the  covering  of  vice  and  of  vir- 
tue ?  There  may  pass  m  some  stately  car- 
riage, while  the  crowd  are  still  gazing  on  die 
body  that  hangs  hfeless  before  them,  some 
criminal  of  far  deeper  iniquity,  whose  eye  too 
may  turn  where  all  other  eyes  are  fixed,  and 
who  may  wonder  at  the  increase  of  crimes, 
and  moralize  on  their  causes,  and  rejoice  s: 
their  punishment,  while  the  carriage,  iii  whic^ 
he  reclines  and  moralizes  at  his  ease,  is  bor- 
ing  him  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  hr  a  se- 
cret appointment  with  her  who  is  the  mis- 
tress of  it ;  whom  months  of  incessant  &I^- 
hoods  and  treacheries  were  unable  to  sub- 
due, but  whom,  by  the  influence  of  some 
finer  simulation,  he  is  at  last  to  carry  off,  as 
a  noble  booty,  from  the  virtue  and  happiness 
to  which  she  never  is  to  return. 

The  common  thief,  who  steals  or  forces 
his  way  into  the  house  at  midnight,  has  never 
been  treated  with  kindness  and  confidence 
by  him  whose  property  he  invades ;  and  all 
which  he  carries  off  may  usually  he  repaired 
without  very  much  difficulty,  or  may  perhajs 
be  of  a  kind  which  is  scarcely  of  suffidect 
importance  to  our  convenience  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  easy  efforts  that  might  replace 
it.  But'  what  is  to  repair  the  plunder  cf 
him  whose  robbery  is  of  that  which  exists 
only  withm  the  heart;  who  steals  not  tbf 
object  of  regard  only,  but  the  very  caparifr 
of  feeling  afiiection  and  confidence  i^ain, 
and  who,  by  a  single  crime,  converts,  in  tbe 
eyes  of  the  sufferer,  that  world  of  social  har- 
mony, which  God  has  made  so  beautifol,  into 
a  world  of  deceivers  and  the  deceived! 
of  pleasures  that  are  but  illusion,  and  of  mi- 
senr  that  is  reality ! 

Let  us  imagine  one  of  those  domestic 
groups,  which  form,  to  the  lover  of  happi- 
ness, one  of  the  loveliest  spectacles  widi 
whidi  the  earth  is  embelli8hed---a  &mi]y,  in 
the  small  circle  of  \riiidi  there  is  no  need  ctf 
distracting  and  noisy  gaieties  withoat,  be- 
cause there  are  constant  tranquiDity  and  cr- 
joyment  withm;  in  which  the  pleasore  of 
loving  is,  in  the  bosom  of  the  wedded  pair, 
a  delight  that,  as  blending  in  one  uuifonu 
emotion  with  the  pleasure  of  being  loved,  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  firom  that  auc- 
tion which  is  ever  flowing  around  it, — a  de- 
light that  grows  not  weaker  but  more  in- 
tense by  diffusion  to  the  little  frolidDat 
around,  who  as  yet  know  little  more  tiaa 
the  affection  which  they  feel,  and  the 
affection  of  which  they  are  the  objects^  bat 
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•A^ho  are  rising  iiito  virtue  amid  the  happi- 
ness which  virtue  sheds.  In  considering 
such  a  scene,  would  it  require  any  very  long 
and  subtile  effort  of  reflection  to  determine 
what  would  be  the  greatest  injury  which 
human  malice  could  devise  against  jt,  if  it 
were  in  the  power  of  malice  to  execute 
every  atrocity  which  it  might  conceive  ?  It 
would  be  that  very  injury  which  the  adul- 
terer perpetrates, — the  crime  of  him  who 
can  see  all  this  happiness,  and  can  say  in  his 
heart,  this  happiness  shall  exist  no  longer. 
A  time  may  indeed  come,  when,  if  his  arti- 
fices be  successful,  this  happiness  will  eaust 
no  more ;  when  she,  who  was  once  as  inno- 
cent as  she  was  happy,  shall  have  been  con- 
signed to  that  remorse  which  is  to  hurry 
her,  too  slowly  for  her  own  wishes,  to  the 
grave;  and  when  the  home  which  she  has 
deserted  shall  be  a  place  of  wretchedness 
and  desolation;  where  there  is  one  miser- 
able being  who  knows  his  misery,  and  others 
who  still  smile,  while  they  inquire  anxious- 
ly, with  a  sort  of  fearful  wonder,  for  the 
presence  of  her  whose  caresses  they  no 
longer  enjoy,  and  are  as  yet  ignorant  that  a 
time  is  to  arrive  when  they  are  to  blush  at 
the  very  name  of  her,  to  whose  knee  and 
embrace  of  fondness  they  are  longing  to  re- 
turn. 

When  Milton  describes  the  leader  of  the 
fallen  spirits  as  witnessing,  on  his  entrance 
into  paradise,  the  happiness  of  the  first  pair, 
he  knew  weU  how  necessary  it  was  to  the 
poetic  interest  which  he  wished  us  to  feel 
in  the  character  and  enterprise  even  of  this 
audacious  rebel,  that,  in  the  very  prospect 
of  executing  his  infernal  purpose,  he  should 
have  some  reluctance  to  disturb  that  beauti- 
ful happiness  which  was  before  his  eyes. 

O  hell !  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold  ? 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high.advanc'd 
Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-bom  perhaps. 
Not  spirits,  yet  to  heaTenly  spirits  bnght 
Little  inferior ;  whom.my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblanoe,  and  such  grace 
The  band  that  form'd  them  on  their  sbapehathpour'd. 
Ah,  gentle  pair  I  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  approadies,  when  all  these  delights 
Will  vanish  azuif  deliver  ye  to  woe. 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy.— > 
Ill-fiene'd  your  heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
As  now  is  entei'd ;  yetnopurpotfdfoe 
To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn. 
Though  I  unpitied :  league  with  you  I  seek. 
And  mutual  amity.— Hell  shall  unfold. 
To  entotam  you  two,  her  widest  gates. 
And  send  forth  all  her  kings ;  there  will  be  room. 
Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 
Your  numerous  ofltoring ;  if  no  better  place. 
Thank  him  who  puto  me,  loath,  to  this  revenge 
On  you  who  wrong  me  not,  for  hiip  who  wrong'd. 
And  diould  I  at  your  harmless  innocoice 
Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just. 
Honour  and  empire  witti  revenge  enlai^d. 
By  oonqu'ring  tnis  new  world,  compels  me  now 
To  do  what  else,  though  damn'd,  I  should  abhor.* 

It  is  similar  happiness  which  the  adulter- 
er invades.     But  be  has  not  the  compunc- 
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tion  of  the  fiend  in,  invuding  it.  He  enters  . 
into  paradise,  eager  to  destroy.  He  in- 
vades it,  because  it  is  happiness.  In  many 
cases  it  is  his  vanity  which  he  seeks  to  gra- 
tify, far  more  than  his  sensual  appetite. 
The  beautv  with  whidi  the  eye  is  most  at- 
tractive to  him,  is  the  love  with  which  it  is 
already  beaming  on  another; .and  if  there 
were  less  previous  conjugal  affection  to  be 
overcome,  and  therefore  less  wretchedness 
to  be  produced,  by  the  conquest  whidi  he  is 
ambitious  of  achieving,  he  would  often  for- 
bear his  seducdons,  and  reserve  them  for 
those  who  may  afford  to  his  insatiable 
wishes  of  moral  desolation  a  greater  harved*; 
of  misery. 

Such  is  the  adulterer;  and  of  all  this 
mass  of  wretchedness  which  he  produces, 
and  of  all  the  iniquity  which  can  calmly 
meditate  -and  plan  such  wretchedness,  what 
is  the  palliation  which  he  assigns  ?  It  is  the 
violence  of  his  love  alone  which  he  pleads. 
He  is  not  aware  what  aggravation  there  is 
of  his  guilt,  in  that  which  he  regards,  or 
professes  to  regard,  as  the  apology  of  it.  If 
by  love  he  mean  mere  sexual  appetite,  his 
excuse  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
common  robber,  who  should  think  that  he 
had  given  a  moral  justification  of  his  rapacity 
by  describing  the  debaucheries  which  it  en- 
abled him  to  pursue,  and  the  difficulty 
which,  without  his  thefts,  he  should  feel  in 
visiting  as  frequently  the  tavern  and  the 
brothel.  And  if  by  the  love  which  is  assert- 
ed, he  meant  an  affection  more  worthy  of 
the  name,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  love,  who,  to  gratify  his  own 
lust,  is  eager  to  plunge  into  guilt  and 
wretchedness  the  very  being  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  regard  with  an  interest  which 
should  have  led  him,  if  sincere,  to  expose 
himself  to  every  thing  but  guilt,  to  save  h^ 
from  misery  like  that  which  he  is  intention- 
ally preparing  for  her  ?  To  speak  of  affec- 
tion, therefore,  or  of  feelings  to  whidi  he 
dares  to  give  the  name  of  affection,  is  on  his 
part  to  double  his  crime.  It  is  to  confess, 
that  while  he  is  not  merely  regardless  of 
the  happiness  of  the  husband  whom  he  robs, 
but  equally  regardless  of  the  happiness  of 
her  of  whom  he  robs  him,  he  is  as  complete- 
ly and  brutally  selfish  in  his  love,  as  he 
could  be  in  his  indifference  or  his  hatred; 
and  that  llie  peace,  and  honour,  and  virtue 
of  the  being  whom  he  professes  to  regard  as 
the  dearest  to  him  in  existence,  are  there- 
fore  as  nothing,  when  he  must  either  sacri^ 
fice  them,  or  make  a  sacrifice,  which  is  far 
more  painful  to  him,  of  one  of  his  own  de- 
sires. 

In  the  present  state  of  manners,  m  which 
at  least  among  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
there  is  so  very  little  of  what  was  once  con- 
sidered as  domestic  life,  and,  in  the  place  of 
its  simple  unpretending  enjoyments,   surh 
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and  doM  guceeBtkm  of  dmost 
theatrical  ezhibitiont,  on  itngies  on  whtdi 
each  is  to  each  mutnally  iiiectacle  aod  tfce- 
tator,  to  perform  gracefiilly  their  part  m  aa 
much  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  unpaid 
actors  and  actreaac*,  in  this  rolimtatyand 
unremitting  drama,  as  it  is  to  the  actors  and 
actresses  on  another  stage,  whose  livelihood, 
as  well  as  glory,  depends  on  the  number  of 
hands  whidi  Uwy  can  render  by  their  best 
efibrts  most  noisr  in  applause.  That  there 
is  a  very  powerful  charm  in  elegant  man- 
ners, and  in  the  lighter  eloquence  of  conver- 
sation, which  can  adapt  itself  readily  to 
every  subject,  from  the  statesmanship  of  the 
day  to  the  flower  or  the  feather,  I  am  far 
,  from  denying,  and  that,  even  in  a  moral 
view,  from  the  influence  which  it  gives  to 
the  opinions  of  the  individual,  and  the  easy 
happiness  which  it  spreads  to  all  around 
him,  this  eicellenoe,  frivolous  as  it  may 
seem,  is  not  to  be  despised ;  however  hum- 
ble and  comparatively  insignificant  it  must 
always  be  nted,  when  placed  in  the  scale  of 
merit  with  nobler  wisdom,  or  still  nobler 
excellence  of  the  heart.  One  great  evil  of 
this  system  of  universal  displ^v,  however, 
and  CH  the  fiuniliar  and  sprightly  levities 
which  it  involves,  is,  that  where  this  gaj 
excellence  is  of  high  value,  the  praise  of  it 
must  be  sought  from  all  To  all  alike  must 
be  paid  those  gallantries  of  manners  which 
aU  alike  are  to  admire.  The  wedded  and 
the  unwedded  may  thus  be  said  to  live  in  a 
constant  interchange  of  symbols  of  affiection, 
whidi,  though  understood  to  be  mere  sym- 
bols, may  vet,  as  symbols,  excite  that  very 
affection  which  they  were  never  seriously  in- 
tended to  awake.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the 
eagerness  for  general  admiration,  there  may 
be  a  wish  to  excite  feelings  that,  without 
amounting  to  love,  may  approach  love,  in 
the  heart  that  is  already  the  property  of  an* 
other ;  an .  assiduity  of  attention  which, 
though  there  may  be  no  thought  of  leading 
the  way  to  absolute  infidelity,  has  a  great 
portion  of  the  guilt  of  adultery  itself,  and 
jDAj  ahnost  be  considered  as  a  minor  spedes 
of  It ;  sinoe  its  object  is  to  exdte  a  peculiar 
admiration,  which  cannot  be  UHt  without 
some  estrangement,  or  tendency  to  estrange- 
ment, of  conjugal  regard.  In  this  way,  in- 
deed, I  have  no  doubt  that  more  disquietude 
of  domestic  happiness  has  been  produced 
upon  the  whole,  than  by  adultery  itself,  and 
produced  in  bosoms  that  would  have  shrunk 
mdignantly  from  the  solidtations  of  the  adul- 
terer. 

The  next  species  of  general  duty,  to  which 
we  have  to  proceed,  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  diameter  of  others. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  which  we  may 
occasion  to  any  one,  by  wounding  his  repu- 
tation, is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the 
advantages  .vhich  a  pjre  »nd  honourable  cha- 


racter directly  affords.  It  ia  neoesssiy  ta 
take  into  account  also  the  value,  above  em 
its  high  intrinsic  excellence,  whidi  everf  is- 
dividual*  from  the  very  ooDBtitiitioii  of  00 
common  nature,  as  explained  to  you  in  a  fbr- 
mer  part  of  the  course,  when  I  tmtedof  the 
desire  of  fiune,  is  led  to  attadi  to  it.  Tht 
conscience  of  the  virtuous  is,  indeed,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  sufficient  to  itsdl  It 
cannot  be  mihsppy,  while  afflictions  are  aB 
from  without,  and  there  is  no  self-reproach 
within  to  lay  open  the  booom  to  their  cmd 
power ;  jfst,  even  to  the  virtaoos,  the  ap- 
proving voice  of  thoee  who  are  moving  along 
with  them  in  their  earthly  path,  is  one  of  tlK 
most  pleasing  accessions  iHiidi  their  happi- 
ness can  receive ;  and  to  rob  tbem  of  tha 
voice,  or  to  convert  it  into  murmurs  or  wlns- 
peis  of  reprdiension,  is  to  do  all  the  eril 
which  malice,  that  cannot  rob  tliem  of  the 
consdouaness  of  merit  itsdf,  ia  able  to  eSsct 
The  coosdousness  itsdt  indeed,  is  happilj 
not  within  the  power  of  the  cafannniator. 
But,  if  it  were  within  his  power,  who  aa 
doubt  that  that  power  would  be  gladly  ex- 
crdsed ;  diat  he  who  de&mea,  at  the  ink  0! 
detection,  would,  if  the  virtues  of  others  wet 
submitted  to  his  will,  prevent  all  peril  of 
this  kind,  by  tearing  from  the  heart  crtrj 
virtue,  of  which  he  must  now  be  contot 
with  denying  the  existence,  and  thuaato&ee 
consign  his  victim  to  ignominy,  and  rob  him 
of  its  only  consolation?  So  hateful,  indeed, 
to  the  widted,  ia  the  very  thought  of  moni 
excellence,  that,  if  even  one  of  the  manr 
slanderers  with  whom  sodety  is  filled,  had 
this  tremendous  power,  there  might  not  be 
a  fl^nj^e  virtue  remaining  on  the  earth. 

Toe  evil,  however,  which  calumny  can  dt 
to  those  whose  virtue  is  acarody  in  need  d 
any  support  firom  public  approbation,  is  sligk 
when  compared  with  the  evil  which  it  mar 
produce  to  those  whose  weaker  virtue  is  mix- 
ed with  much  imperfection,  that  affinds  m^ 
easy  pretext  for  censure,  even  when  censure 
is  unmerited ;    while  the  loss  of  the  enooa* 
raging  r^ard  of  others  b  more  injurious^ 
when  withheld  from  frailty,  that,  even  wbn 
it  wishes  to  do  what  is  worthv  of  praise,  ts 
too  ready  to  fell,  without  tue  siqiport  to 
which  it  clings.     The  real  imnerfectioos  of 
mankind  are,  therefore,  delightful  to  the  hesjt 
of  the  slanderer,  who  sees  in  them  only  • 
warrant  for  all  those  additional  diazges  of 
guilt  or  error  which  it  may  be  his  interest  to 
add  to  the  real  amount.     They  are  the  de> 
ments  of  the  poison  which  he  prepares,  with- 
out which,  he  would  have  as  tittle  power  tm 
cloud  the  moral  scene,  as  the  endamtressea 
of  andent  fiible  would  have  had  to  obsevK 
the  sun,  or  bring  down  the  moon  from  tbe 
sky,  without  the  baleful  herba  that  were  es- 
sential to  the  incantation. 

It  is  our  duty,  I  will  not  say  only  to  Iov« 
the  good,  but  even  with  our  indignation 
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gBJDst  the  wicked,  to  mix  some  portion  of 
lity,  that  pity  which  would  lead  us  always 

0  wish,  that  even  their  names  could  still  be 
dded  to  th«*  list  of  the  virtuous.  If  such 
te  our  diity  then,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
hose,  who,  far  from  pitying  the  wicked, 
mul'1  gladly  double  all  their  atrocities,  and 
k'h<i,  still  farther  firom  loving  the  good,  would 
>oint  them  out,  as  the  wicked,  to  public  ex- 
cration  ?  There  is  one  species  of  atrocity, 
ndeed,  whidi  such  malignant  industry  does 
ot  fail  to  render  clear,  but  it  would  be  well 
}r  him  who  exhibits  it,  if  that  guilt  were  the 
uilt  of  others. 

"  He  of  whom  you  delight  to  speak  evil,** 
ays  a  sententious  F^ncn  moralist,  <*mav 
»ecome  acquainted  with  what  yon  have  saia, 
nd  he  will  be  your  enemy ;  he  may  remain 

1  ignorance  of  it,  and,  even  though  what  you 
ave  said  were  true,  you  would  still  have  to 
eproach  yourself  with  the  meanness  x>f  at- 
acking  one  who  had  no  opportunity  of  de- 
ending  himself.  If  scandal  is  to  be  secret, 
^  is  the  crime  of  a  coward;  if  it  is  to  become 
sown,  it  is  the  crime  of  a  madman.*'*  The 
(loral  dilemma  in  this  argument  is,  indeed, 
ddressed  to  one  who  may  be  supposed  to 
ave  still  a  love  of  virtue  in  general,  and  a 
letestation  of  that  which  it  would  be  ooward- 
^  to  do ;  but  even  those  who  are  insensible 
0  the  better  motive,  may  feel  at  least  the 
iTce  of  the  selfish  one ;  and  if  the  secret 
iistory  of  the  hearts  of  all  the  malignant  were 
nown,  and  the  feelings  also  known,  with 
^hich  they  are  universally  regarded, — ^it 
r'ould  appear,  in  the  estimate  of  all  which  is 
ained  and  all  which  is  lost,  that  detrac- 
ion  is  truly  madness  or  folly,  as  much  as  it 
i  guilt. 

But,  if  the  tale  which  we  love  to  whisper 
«  just,  can  it  be  a  crime  to  lament  over  guilt 
bat  is  real  ?  It  is  not  a  crime  to  lament 
ver  guilt,  if  we  do  lament  over  it.  But  if 
re  do  truly  lament  over  the  probable  ap- 
earances  ox  it,  we  shall  not  be  very  eager  to 
ireulate  a  doubt  that  may  be  imurious,  till 
re  have  reason  ourselves,  not  to  doubt  mere- 
ly but  to  believe.  I  do  not  wish  to  recom- 
lend  that  weakness  of  humanity,  which,  in 
be  world,  oflten  passes  current  for  virtue, 
hough  it  implies  rather  a  defect  of  moral 
?eling,  than  any  refinement  of  ity— or  which 
t  least,  if  it  be  virtue,  is  a  virtue  Uiat  can 
ear  of  oppression,  and  even  witness  it,  with- 
ut  feeling  indignation  against  the  oppres- 
or ;  and  which  rather  would  see  a  thousand 
epetitions  of  the  injurv,  than  give  to  the 
kicked  the  name  and  the  odium  which  he 
leserves.  When  crimes  are  walking  secret- 
f  in  darkness,  as  much  as  when  they  present 
hemselves  proudly  in  the  very  sunshine  of 
ay,  it  is  our  duty,  to  the  innocent  who  have 
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sufiered,  to  give  them  the  consolation  of  our 
sympathy,  in  the  indignant  feeling  of  their 
wrongs,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  the  innocent  who 
may  sufier,  to  call  them  to  beware.  Even 
in  denouncing  guilt,  however,  the  oflSce 
which  we  exercise  is  an  office  of  duty,  not  of 
pleasure.  It  is  to  be  exercised,  not  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  who  rejoices  in  discovering 
something  which  he  may  condemn,  but  with 
the  sorrow  of  a  lover  of^  humankind,  who  is 
forced  to  add  another  moral  ill  to  the  cata- 
logue of  human  delinquencies.  Such  are 
the  feelings  of  a  generous  spirit,  even  when 
the  vice  which  it  discovers  is  of  a  species  that 
implies  more  than  ordinary  moral  turpitude; 
and  when  it  discovers  only  such  foibles  as 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  pro^ 
portion  of  human  virtue,  it  will  lore  rather 
to  speak  of  the  virtue  than  of  the  failmg;  it  will 
think  not  of  what  the  individual  is  only,  but 
of  what  human  nature  is ;  and  will  not  with- 
hold from  one  the  indulgence  which  it  must 
extend  to  all,  and  of  wluch  it  must,  even  on 
some  occasions,  have  too  good  reason  for 
wishing  the  extension  to  itself. 

When  the  propagators  of  tales  of  scandal 
think  that  they  have  completely  justified 
themselves,  by  declaring  that  all  which  they 
have  said  is  true,  they  roiget  that  there  are 
virtues  of  which  they  are  silent  that  are  true, 
as  well  as  the  defects  of  which  thev  speak 
with  such  minute  and  exact  remembrance ; 
and  that,  if  they  were  to  omit  all  notice  of 
what  is  excellent  in  a  character,  and  to  cull 
only  what  is  defective,  the  most  illustrious  of 
mankind,  without  anv  positive  violation  of 
biographic  truth,  mignt  soon  cease  to  be  il- 
lustrious. 

When  detraction  arises  from  envj,  ma* 
lice,  or  motives  of  sordid  interest,  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  it  can  be  cured  only  by  the  cure  of 
the  passions  from  which  it  springs.  But 
though  these,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to 
be  the  common  sources  of  defamation,  it  is 
to  another  source  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
traced ;  to  the  mere  flippancy  of  the  gay  and 
the  idle,  and  the  necessity  of  filling  up  with 
amusement  of  some  sort  a  conversation  that 
would  flag  but  for  this  ever  ready  resource. 
In  these  circumstances,  nothing  is  so  quick 
to  present  itself  as  the  feult  of  another,  even 
though  we  may  have  fiurlv  b^[tm  with  speak- 
ing of  his  virtues.  **  What  pleasure,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  can  two  or  three  persons 
have  together,  who  have  no  mutual  esteem, 
whose  hearts  are  as  void  of  feeling  as  their 
heads  are  void  of  ideas !  What  charm  could 
their  conversation  possess  without  the  aid  of 
a  little  scandal  I  The  sacrifice  of  a  third  per- 
son is  almost  always  the  chief  pleasure  of  a 
tete-i-tdte.  A  vain  idler,  who  would  other- 
wise be  as  wearisome  to  every  body  as  he  is 
weary  of  himself,  speaks  to  men  and  women 
of  ^e  same  character.  He  flatters,  at  the 
expense  of  the  absent,  their  vanity  and  their 
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tnrj ;  he  thin  ■nimatfn  their  hoigiior,  and 
thej  pey  him  in  the  nme  coin.  If  he  is 
gifted  with  some  imagination,  and  can  ex- 
preas  agreeably  the  flattering  things  which 
Be  wishes  to  appear  to  think  of  tou,  and  the 
evil  which  he  thinks  of  others,  he  is  treated 
and  caressed,  becomes  the  &vourile  of  ev^OT 
cirde^  and  will  continne  for  his  whole  Itie 
to  cultivate  the  talent  of  slandering  gzaee- 
fiilW."* 

There  is  considerable  troth  in  a  remark  of 
another  Frendi  writer,  to  the  same  purport, 
**  That  there  is  now-a-days  less  scandal  than 
there  was  Ibrmeriy,  because  there  is  more 
pky.  Cards,  he  says,  have  saved  more  re^ 
potations  than  a  whole  host  of  itinenmt 


breachen  oooki  have  done,  though  their  on- 
ly  busmess  had  been  to  preach  against  evil- 
speaking.  But  we  cannot  play  always ;  and, 
therefore,  we  must  sometimes  amuse  our- 
selves with  a  little  defiunatkm.** 

The  moral  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  remaik  is,  that  what  cards  may  thus 
have  tended  in  part  to  do,  may  be  eflected 
by  other  better  means.  If  scandal  arise  in 
a  great  measure  from  poverty  of  oonversa- 
tion,  it  will  dimmish  in  proportion  as  minds 
become  more  cultivated,  so  as  not  to  have 
e\'erv  subject  of  discussion  exhausted,  when 
the  health  of  the  visitor  and  of  the  visited, 
having  once  been  ascertained,  cannot  again 
with  any  decency  be  made  a  subject  of  in. 
quiry,  and  when  the  meteorology  of  the  day 
and  of  the  season  has,  df^er  a  httle  debate, 
been  settled  in  all  its  phyncal  exactness.  It 
is  to  this  general  increase  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion  that  tiie  lessening  of  scandal  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, far  more  than  to  mere  oard-pky- 
ing;  which,  even  when  the  use  of  oaids  was 
more  prevalent  than  now,  conkl  afibid  only 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  diat  were  ever 
ready  to  begin  again  with  new  violence  when 
the  game  was  finished,  with  periums  a  little 
additional  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  loeers, 
agunst  the  vices  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
frsiltles  of  the  weak.  The  only  true  and 
permanent  source  of  peace  and  amity  with 
the  &o]ts  of  the  absent,  is  that  interest  in 
better  subjects  which  enables  the  present  to 
animate  their  conversation,  aid  to  sustain  it 
in  rich  variety,  without  the  necessity  of  waa- 
dering  to  that  resource  which  muks  the  fol- 
ly  oi  the  head  still  more  than  the  uncharita- 
bleness  of  the  heart  It  is  pleasing  to  trace 
m  this,  as  in  all  its  other  influences,  the  con- 
nexion of  nttellectual  culture  with  the  virtues 
which  it  not  merely  embellishes  but  invigo- 
Ates ;  to  perceive  that  philosophy  whidi,  in 
senates  and  councils,  teaches  purer  human- 
ity to  statesmen  and  kings,  extend  its  gentle 
mfluence  to  the  private  circle,  and  diffiise  a 


more  amiable  dieerfiilness  on  the  vny  pka- 
Bures  of  the  gay. 

The  next  duty  of  whidi  we  hsvv  to  txeii 
is  that  of  veracity,  which  rdntes  to  d^ 
knowledge  or  beli^  of  others,  as  onpaUe  J 
being  a£cted  Inr  the  meanings,  true  arhi». 
whicQ  our  woroi  or  our  condia 
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coDdad  nayeoB- 
vey;  and  oonsists  in  the  iaithliil  oonfisnnhy 
of  our  hmgmge,  or  of  our  oondisct  whoi  k 
is  mtendra  tacitly  to  supply  the  pbee  d 
kopage^  to  the  truth  winch  we  profess  to 
dehver,  or,  at  least,  to  that  whidi  is  at  tk 
time  believed  bv  us  to  be  tnie. 

So  much  of  the  happiness  of  social  lile  e 
derived  from  the  use  of  language,  and  tc 
profitless  would  the  mere  power  of  kngue^ 
be,  but  for  the  truth  which  dictates  it,  tkt 
the  abuse  of  the  confidence  which  is  pkoec 
in  our  dedarations,  may  not  merely  be  b 
the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  indiTid. 
ual  deceived^  but  wodd  tend»  if  gencnl,  te 
throw  bad[  the  whole  race  of  aumkind  ioto 
that  barbarism  from  which  they  have  emei^- 
ed,  and  proeressively  ascended  throng  still 
purer  air  and  still  bitter  sunshine  to  tkt 
noble  hei^t  whidi  they  have  leeched.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  vendor,  » 
important  to  the  happiness  of  all,  and  yet 
subject  to  so  manv  temptations  of  persao^ 
interest  in  the  vioktion  of  it,  should,  in  ^ 
nations,  have  had  a  high  pkce  nasigiied  to  it 
among  the  virtues. 

That,  in  the  case  of  a  virtue,  so  fsaentiiil 
to  the  commerce  of  life,  man  ahould  kne 
been  led  instinctively  to  the  pmctice  of  it, 
wouM  not  of  itself  appear  ab«ud»  or  ens 
very  wonderful,  to  those  who  *^ftn«v|pr  f}^ 
other  instructive  tendencies  in  our  ooostita- 
tion;  and  since  all,  in  uttering  fideehood. 
are  consdous  of  an  dfort  which  represses 
the  truth  that  seems  to  stsrt  of  itself  to  tk 
lipe,  aiid  all  seem  to  believe  what  k  tdd 
them,  till  the  experience  of  frequent  deceit 
have  induced  some  degree  of  doubt  in  tk 
^ung  listener,  who  b^ms  to  be  a  scepde; 
It  has  been  supposed,  by  many  phiU»ff|fhfr», 
that  there  are,  m  our  nature,  two  ittstinetiv« 
tendencies  adspted  to  each  odier,— a  ten- 
dency to  speak  truth,  and  a  tendency  to  be- 
lieve what  is  spoken. 

On  this  subject  it  k  perh^is  not  vcfj 
easy  to  dedde  witk  absolute  confidence; 
since  it  must  be  admitted  by  afl,  tfaat»  wk^ 
ther  there  were,  or  were  not,  such  ongiml 
tendencies  in  the  mind^  they  now  do  tndr 
form  a  part  of  itr-4hat  we  have  s  disposi' 
tion  to  speak  truth,  as  often  as  we  speak, 
without  any  positive  motive  to  be  deeeit&l; 
and  a  dispodtion  to  bdkve  what  k  lekced 
to  us,  if  m  the  drcumstanoes  of  die  lekter 
there  be  no  obvious  mterest  in  falnfhomi, 
and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  nanative  it- 
self no  apparent  improbability.     But  since 
principles  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without 
urgent  necessity,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  se^ 
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n  the  phenomena  of  Tencity  and  belief, 
luffident  reason  to  assert  peculiar  instincts, 
IS  cono^med  in  the  production  of  them, 
iince  they  admit  of  a  sufficient  ezpknation 
by  other  more  ^^eneral  principles. 

That  there  is  a  lo^e  of  society  in  man, 
md  a  desire  of  sympathetic  feeling  in  the  so- 
:iety  that  is  loved,  I  am  fiir  from  denying ; 
md  if  this  general  love  of  sympathy  with 
>iir  feelinaa,  to  which  truth  contributes, 
vere  all  wnich  is  meant  by  the  assertors  of 
natinctive  veracity^  it  would  be  absurd  to 
>bject  to  the  principle.  But  this  is  not 
.vhat  is  meant  bf  the  assertors  of  the  doc- 
rine.  The  tendency  of  which  they  sp^ 
s  an  instinct  additional;  and  it  is  to  this 
idditional  instinct  only  that  the  remarks 
N^hich  I  have  to  ofier  are  meant  to  be  applied. 

If  in  our  inquiry  we  are  to  go  back  to  the 
rery  origin  of  language*  it  may  be  presumed 
hat  some  want,  or  msli*  would  be  felt  when 
vords  were  uttered.  The  very  motive, 
herefore,  which  led  to  the  use  of  speech, 
vould  lead  to  the  truth  of  it;  since  no  wish 
•ould  be  attained  by  the  use  of  languaffe,  un- 
ess  the  wish  were  truly  expressed.  It 
nirely  cannot  seem  wonderful  that  the  ex- 
>ression  of  wants  should  be  sincere ;  though 
t  might,  indeed,  have  seemed  very  wonder- 
ul  if,  with  the  wish  of  obtaining  food  from 
L  brother  savage,  the  savage  had  employed 
lis  power  of  utterance  omy  to  declare  that 
le  was  not  hungry.  He  might  speak  false* 
loods  on  some  occasion,  indrad,  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  led  him  on  ordinary 
occasions  to  be  sincere ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
-he  influence  of  a  powerful  desire.  He  would 
nave  some  secret  wish  to  gratify  by  the  de> 
Teit,  and,  having  this  wish,  he  nugfat  say  what 
kvas  not,  as  he  was  before  in  the  habit  of  say- 
Dg  whi^  waa. 

What  is  true  of  the  savage  is  true  of  the 
;hild.  He  too  has  wishes  to  giatify ;  and 
tie  speaks  truth,  because  the  ea^ression  of 
[lis  wishM  must  be  truth.  Nor  is  this  all : 
The  simple  laws  of  suggestion,  on  which  the 
use  of  aibitruy  signs  depend,  have  them- 
selves an  obviona  relation  to  veracitjr,  that 
Donnects  the  utteruioeof  the  tongue  with  the 
emotions  of  the  heart  Language,  as  a  mere 
series  of  vrmbols,  is  associated  with  certain 
TeelingB.  The  feeling  of  warmth,  for  exam- 
ple, is  more  closely  associated  with  the  ver- 
bal sign  that  expresses  it,  than  with  any 
:>ther  of  the  vaiiotts  signs  of  which  kiisnage 
is  composed ;  and  when  we  think  of  this 
feeling,  the  word  '  warmth'  will  occur  more 
readily  than  any  other.  It  is  the  same  with 
ill  our  other  feelings.  They  suggest,  of 
Jiemselvesy.  by  mere  association,  the  corre- 
sponding pnraaea  eroressive  of  them ;  and 
mith  is  the  result  of  this  very  suggestion. 
We  are  conscious  of  an  effort  in  speaking 
Falsehood,  because,  but  for  this  efert,  our 
Mings  woidd  of  themselves  suggest  their  | 


corresponding  signs ;  and  we  have  thus  to 
repress  the  truth  that  rises  spontaneously, 
and  to  invent  kboriously  the  combinations 
of  words  that  are  in  discord  with  our  belief. 
What  wonder  is  there  that,  when  we  walk 
through  a  meadow  in  a  smmy  evening  of  aur- 
tumn,  there  should  arise  to  the  mind,  and 
thus  to  ready  utterance,  phrases  expressive 
of  the  real  feelinga-^how  beautiful  is  this 
scene*  and  how  happy  these  cattle  uppear — 
rather  than  phrases  which  have  no  connex- 
ion with  the  real  feelings,  and  which  can- 
not be  supposed,  therefore,  to  be  readily  ut- 
iered,  beouise  they  are  not  readily  suggest- 
ed ;  phrases  which  would  say,  what  a  scene 
of  ruggedness  and  sterility  is  this  before  us, 
and  how  terrible  are  those  wolves  and  ti- 
gers I  When  the  common  kws  of  associa- 
tion are  reversed,  by  which  things  signified 
suggest  their  signs,  as  conversely  signs  sug- 
gest the  oligects  or  feebngs  which  &ey  sig- 
nify,— ^then,  indeed,  it  may  be  necessary,  m 
accounting  for  the  accordance  of  words  and 
sentiments,  to  have  recourse  to  a  peculiar  in- 
stinct of  veracity. 

There  seems,  then,  no  necessity  for  a  pe- 
culiar instinct  to  account  for  the  general  ten. 
dency  to  speak  truth  rather  than  falsehood, 
independently  of  all  moral  consideration  of 
the  difference  of  truth  and  frlsehood ;  though 
this  moral  feeling  in  aid  of  the  common  prin- 
ciple of  association,  and  of  die  general  love 
of  empathy,  is  certainly  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  habitual  production  of  truth. 
As  little  reason  does  there  ^ypear  to  be  for 
the  supposition  of  a  peculiar  corresponding 
instinct  of  credulity.  All  which  seems  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  this,  is  the  influence  of 
common  experience. 

If  there  be,  as  we  have  seen,  some  very 
obvious  reasons  to  account  for  the  tendency 
to  speak  truth,  those  who  hear  must,  for  the 

ne  reasons,  be  hearers  of  truth ;  and  they 
who  are  in  the  constant,  or  almost  constant 
habit  of  hearing  truth,  will  of  course,  from 
the  same  principle  which  directs  their  rea- 
soning in  other  cases,  soon  learn  to  draw 
the  oondusion,  that  what  is  said  may  be  re- 
garded ahnost  with  certainty  to  be  true.  It 
woukl  be  as  wonderful  that  they  should  not 
draw  this  conclusion  as  to  general  truth, 
from  the  general  concurrence  of  the  pheno- 
mena, as  mat  they  should  not  draw  a  similar 
general  condusion  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
laws  of  nature  in  which  a  similar  concurrence 
was  discovered.  If  all  men  had  universally 
spoken  truth,  all  men  would  universally, 
in  consequence  of  this  miiform  connexion, 
have  believed  truth ;  ot  if  we  deny  this  con- 
sequence, it  would  really  be  difficult  for  us 
to  explain  why  we  do  not  put  our  hand  as 
readily  in  the  fire  as  in  water,  or  jump  down 
a  precipice  with  as  little  fear  as  we  walk 
along  a  plain.  But  all  men  do  not  speak 
truth  as  certainly  as  fire  bums ;  and  ther»- 
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fore  we  believe  in  the  one  ewe  widi  some 
little  doubt,  in  the  other  with  certainty.  It 
seems  to  us  more  probable  that  what  is  said 
to  us  is  true,  than  that  it  is  untrue ;  the  pio- 
babilttj  increasing,  in  our  estimation,  ac- 
cording  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  preriously  found  truth  to  be  most  ex- 
actly conformable  to  the  declarations  made, 
and  in  many  cases  making  a  near  approxima- 
tion to  absolute  certainty ;  because  in  cases 
of  the  same  sort,  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  dia- 
oovered  any  disagreement  of  the  fiict  and  the 
assertion.  That,  even  if  we  possess  the  in- 
stinctive credulity  supposed,  we  yet  do  not 
believe  every  thing  which  is  told  us,  must  be 
admitted  by  those  who  contend  for  the  prin- 
ciple. And  why  do  we  not  believe  what- 
ever is  told  us  ?  The  only  answer  whidi  can 
be  giren  by  them  is,  that  we  do  not  believe 
every  thing  because  we  have  occasionally 
been  deceived :  and  if  the  doubt  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  experience  of  the  small  num- 
Der  of  instances  in  which  we  have  been  de- 
ceived, why  may  not  the  tenden^  to  the 
moderate  assent  that  is  tempered  by  this 
little  mixture  of  doubt,  be  admitted  to  arise, 
in  like  manner,  from  our  experience  of  the 
greater  number  of  instances  in  which  we  have 
not  been  deceived? 

That  we  should  be  more  credulous  in 
childhood  than  in  mature  life,  is  not  wonder- 
ful, when  we  consider  that  the  probabilities 
of  tntth  are  alwavs  far  greater  than  the  pro- 
babilities of  fidsenood ;  that  the  discovery  of 
many  of  the  possible  motives  to  falsehood, 
on  which  our  doubt  in  after-life  is  founded, 
requires  an  analvsis  much  nicer  than  children 
can  be  supposed  to  perform ;  and  that  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  when  untrained 
to  habits  of  reflection,  to  think  only  of  the 
minority  of  cases  when  the  number  is  very 
greatly  superior,  and  to  forget  the  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  general  analogies  of  a  lan- 
ginge  are,  in  this  way,  made  absolutely  uni- 
versal by  a  child,  as  they  are  in  many  in- 
stances, too,  so  regarded  by  the  vulgar,  who 
understand,  indeed,  the  irregular  inflections 
when  pronounced,  but  continue,  in  their  own 
discourse,  to  employ  the  more  general  forms 
of  termination  in  the  particular  substantives 
and  verbs,  in  which  grammatica]  usage  re- 
quires a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
inflection.  The  diikl  will  learn  to  doubt 
better  as  he  will  leem  to  speak  more  idiom- 
atically ;  but  still  the  too  regukr  language 
which  he  uses  does  not  flow  from  any  pecu- 
liar  instinct,  nor  does  the  too  regular  be- 
lief! 

The  only  original  principle  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  truly  concerned  in  the  phenomena 
of  veracity,  at  least  the  onl^  fmndple  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  social  propensi^  by 
which  we  deligfat  m  the  sympathy  of  others, 
is  the  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion,  to  the 
influence  of  which,  in  aiding  habita  of  truth. 


I  have  alivady  alluded.  We  feel  tint  in  a- 
juring  another  in  his  belief  we  mre  gnhy  t( 
what  is  morally  wrong ;  as  we  feel  that  wc 
are  guflty  of  mond  wrong  in  iiguring  any  oae, 
however  slightly  in  his  person  or  his  pfiopetty 
We  abstain  from  the  one  species  of  inyucy, 
therefore,  as  we  abstain  from  the  other ;  aod 
though  I  cannot  think  that  we  speak  tratb, 
from  an  instinctive  propensttj  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  experience  or  reflection,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  spesk  it,  in  mnoy  esses, 
from  a  mors!  disiqpprobadon  of  deceit,  wfaici 
is  itself  the  result  of  a  tendency  as  truly  ori- 
ginal as  any  of  our  instincts. 


LECTURE  LXXXV. 

OF  OUS,  NBOATIVX  OUTIBS  CONTINUED  ;— OF 
ABflTAlNINO  FROM  DfJUUMG  THS  TIBTCI 
OF  0THBB8 — ^EITHXE  JUBECTLY  BY  OUK  St- 
DUCnONS — OA  INDIEBCTLY  XY  OUK  EXAX- 
FLB  ;  OF  ABflTADflMO  FBOM  INJOKINO  THE 
MENTAL  TBAMQUILUTY  OF  OIHBftS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  the  inquiry  on  which  we  bad  enterpl 
into  the  great  class  of  negative  duties,  I  cia- 
sidered  those  which  relate  to  our  power  of 
iijuring  others  in  three  venr  important  re- 
spects :  in  the  afl^tion  of  those  whosn  they 
love — in  their  general  reputatioiw— and  ia 
their  knowledge  or  belief,  as  afii>cted  by  the 
confidence  which  they  attach  to  our  febe  dis 
darations.  There  still  remain  two  other 
modes  of  injury  to  be  considered  by  us,  id 
the  two  corresponding  negative  duties  to 
which  they  give  rise. 

Of  these,  the  next  in  order  is  the  dangff • 
ous  power  which  we  may  exerdae  over  the 
virtue  of  another. 

This  power  over  the  virtues  of  othen 
may  be  exercised  in  two  ways  ;  directly 
bv  our  seductions^  indirecdy  by  <Hir  exam- 
ple. 

The  verv  name  seduction  excites  im- 
mediatdy  the  thought  of  one  partinilar  {dam 
of  allurement  to  guut,  to  which  that  name  is 
pecoliariy  affixed ;  and  whkh  deserves  this 
peculiar  distinction,  by  the  amoont  of  irre* 
parable  injury  that  may  thus  be  produced  b; 
the  persuasion  of  a  few  fiital  moments.  The 
remarks,  however,  whidi  I  made  in  ray  kst 
Lecture  on  thecrimeofadukeiy,aieinmaBj 
respects  so  applicable  to  this,  as  to  reader 
superfluous  any  long  diseussioa  of  the  evil 
which  the  seducer  perpetrates,  and  of  the 
selfishness  which  must  be  in  the  heart  before 
it  could  meditate  so  much  evil  That  a 
not,  indeed,  in  simile  seduction,  the  tfaefr  of 
afiection  belonging  to  another,  of  which  tkt 
adulterer  is  gmhy;  but  there  is  the  theft  of 
the  aflfection  of  the  individual  hend^  the 
frandulent  aequisitioo  of  it  by  ftlsehoodiand 
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utificefl,  which  in  ereiy  other  spedea  of  in- 
rercourae  would  be  imirenally  considered  as 
asting  disgrace ;  and  which  are  surely  not 
ess  disgraceful,  when  the  wretchedness  pro- 
duced fay  the  £raud  is  fiur  greater  than  any 
>ther  fraud  oould  produce,  and  is  the  wretch- 
edness of  one  of  whom  man,  who  betrays  her 
fondness,  was  appointed  the  protector. 
Whatever  other  consequences  may  attend 
the  treachery  of  the  seducer,  there  is,  as  in 
idulteiy,  at  least  in  almost  every  case,  the 
production  of  misery  to  more  than  the  indi- 
vidual directly  betrayed ;  to  a  whole  iamilv 
perhaps,  that  lose  in  a  single  moment,  as  if 
by  some  sudden  desolation  or  total  change  of 
scene,  whatever  was  delightful  in  the  thought 
3f  the  past,  or  a  promise  of  delight  in  the 
thought  of  the  future ;  and  that  must  either 
^ease  to  love  one  whom  it  would  be  agony 
:o  abandon,  or  retain  a  love  that  involves 
nore  intense  and  lasting  anguish,  because  it 
8  the  love  of  one  who  never  can  be  happy. 
kiut,  though  there  were  no  parent  or  friend 
:o  share  her  sufferings,  and  to  aggravate  them 
:o  her  by  this  verv  participation,  there  is  still 
:he  great  sufferer  herself  the  production  of 
present  guilt,  and  future  shame  and  misery, 
-hat  admit  almost  as  little  of  consolation  as 
>f  remedy,  to  one,  for  whom  the  producer  of 
dl  this  moral  depravation  and  anguish  of 
tieart  professes  feelings  which  he  honoun 
^vith  the  name  of  love,  and  who,  in  the 
ireadful  sacrifices  which  she  has  made,  has 
shown  too  strongly  the  foroe  of  that  attach- 
ment of  which  be  has  availed  himself  to  ren- 
der her  his  victim.  If  it  be  justly  consider- 
ed as  adding  tenfold  horror  to  the  crime  of 
paurder,  that  he  on  whom  death  was  inflict- 
ed was  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  assas- 
sin, and  forgave  the  deadly  blow  even  while 
be  recognised  the  arm  from  which  i%  came, 
nrhat  weight  of  guilt  does  the  very  love 
which,  even  after  ruin,  still  lingers  in  her 
^ende  heart  that  was  betrayed,  add  to  the 
ttrocious  selfishness  of  him  who  rejoiced  to 
perceive  the  tenderness  of  love,  only  as  a 
proof  that  his  artifices  had  not  been  wasted; 
nrho,  in  abandoning  her  afterwards  to  all  her 
oaisery,  rq^retted  only  the  difficulty  which  he 
might  have  in  shaking  off  a  love  so  obsti- 
nate; and  on  receiving  perhaps,  one  of 
those  letten  of  upbraiding,  in  which,  in  the 
reiy  vehemence  of  indignation,  it  is  still  evi- 
ient  that  it  is  love  which  upbraids,— oould 
lee  those  gleams  of  tenderness,  with  no 
>ther  thought  than  that  of  gratified  vanity, 
— a  conscious  pride  of  attractions,  which 
might  succeed  with  other  hearts,  as  they  had 
succeeded  with  that  heart,  over  which  they 
still  retained  so  lasting  a  hold. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the 
irst  artifices  of  the  seducer,  and  the  misery 
to  which  he  is  ultimately  to  give  occasion, 
surely  does  not  lessen  his  guilt,  as  a  moral 
if^ent,  deliberately  planning  those  very  means 


of  wretchedness.  Let  us  imagine,  then, 
gathered  into  one  terrible  moment,  all  this 
amount  of  wretchedness, — ^the  distraction  of 
parents,  the  tears  of  sisters,  the  shame  and 
remorae  of  the  fi:ail  outcast ;  or  perhaps,  in 
the  dreadful  progress  of  depravation  of  what 
once  was  shame  and  remorse,  a  wild  excess 
of  guilt,  that  seeks  only  to  forget  the  past, 
and  that  scarcely  knows,  in  the  distraction  of 
many  acquired  vices,  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes at  the  moment  the  anguish  which  it 
feels:  if  all  this  combination  of  miseries 
could  be  made  visible  as  it  were  to  the  very 

r\  of  the  seducer  in  a  single  moment,  and 
instant  production  of  it  were  to  depend 
on  a  single  word  of  renewed  solicitation  on 
his  part ;  what  love,  I  will  not  say,  but  even 
what  passion  that  calls  itself  love,  in  any  hu- 
man breast,  can  we  conceive  to  be  so  un- 
moved by  such  a  sight,  as  to  utter  calmly  a 
word  so  destructive?  And  if  a  single  moment 
of  the  miserable  result  be  so  dreadful  to  be 
contemplated,  how  much  more  terrible  is  it 
when  regarded  as  the  misery  of  years — of 
yeara  that,  after  their  courae  of  earthly 
wretchedness  is  finished,  consign  to  immor- 
tality a  spirit,  that,  but  for  the  guilt  of  him 
who  rendered  it  what  it  is,  might  have  looked 
back  upon  the  earth,  with  the  calm  pleasure 
of  those  who  turn  their  eyes  on  a  scene  which 
their  acts  of  virtue  have  rendered  delightful, 
and  quit  it  onlv  for  scenes  which  they  are  to 
render  delig^tnil,  by  the  continuance  of  simi- 
lar acts,  or  wishes  of  virtue. 

It  is  this  species  of  seduction  of  the  purity 
of  female  love,  as  I  have  said,  to  which  the 
name  is  usually  attached.  But  there  are  vi- 
cious seductions  of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are 
vicious  objects  tobe  obtained  bv  vicious  means. 
He  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  lessens  a  sin- 
gle virtue  in  the  heart  of  another,  or  intro- 
duces into  it  a  single  vice,  or  increases  the 
power  of  any  guilty  passion,  is  a  seducer ; 
guilty  himself  to  the  extent  at  least,  or  more 
than  the  extent,  of  the  guilt  which  he  occa- 
sions. The  flatterer  is  a  seducer ;  and,  in 
thinking  of  flattery,  we  are  not  to  think  only 
of  the  courts  of  langf ,  and  of  the  palaces  of 
those  who  have  almost  the  splendour  <^ 
kings.  There  is  a  scale,  which  compre- 
hends in  it  all  mankind ;  a  scale  of  the  great, 
who  are  great  to  those  beneath  them,  as  they 
are  little  to  those  above  them ;  and  every- 
where  there  are  flatterers,  because  at  every 
point  of  the  scale  there  is  some  litde  power 
or  patronage,  which  can  ^[ratify  some  little 
desire,  that  corresponds  with  the  gifts  which 
the  flatteren  of  flatteren  can  offer  to  those 
who  pay  to  them  a  similar  homage.  As  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  too  great 
to  be  the  subject  of  adulation,  it  would  be 
difficult  also  to  find  one  too  litde  to  be  the 
sufaject  of  it,  if  only  we  could  find  one  still 
meaner,  who  might  look  to  him  with  hope. 
Of  the  various  corruptions,  therefore,  with 
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which  fiitue  may  be  aaMuled^  flattery  ia  not 
merdy  ooe  of  Uie  moat  powerful,  but  the 
moat  general  of  all ;  because  it  ia  at  once  the 
moat  easy  to  be  oSettd,  and  the  surest  to  be 
received.  '*  We  belieire  that  we  hate  flat- 
tery,** says  La  Rochefoucault,  "  when  all 
which  we  hate  is  the  awkwardness  of  the 
flatterer.**  It  is  the  very  nature  of  this  spe- 
cies of  blandishment^  aa  has  been  truly  re- 
mained, to  please  even  when  rnected ;  and 
however  frequently  refused  admission,  to  be 
admitted  at  last.  *'  Habenthoc  in  se  natu- 
rale  blanditiae :  etiam  cum  rgiduntur  pla- 
cent ;  saepe  exdusae,  novissime  recipiuntur.** 

FUtteiy,  then,  the  foeterer  of  vanity,  and 
often  of  affections  more  degrading,  implies, 
in  whatever  station  the  flatterer  and  the  flat- 
tered mav  be,  a  disregsid  of  the  virtue  of 
others,  wnich  in  itself  is  no  slight  vice.  But 
the  sly  bribery  of  praise  is  not  the  only 
bribery  with  which  human  selfishness  would 
strive  to  seduce  human  selfishness.  There 
are  grosser  bribes,  which  those  who  count 
diemselves  honourable  men.  and  are  aspir- 
ing to  stations  of  still  higher  honour,  have  no 
hesitation  in  empl<^ring  for  the  furthenmce 
of  useful  vice.  A  httle  peijury,  real  or  im- 
plied, is  all  which  they  require ;  and  they 
are  content  to  pay  for  it  its  fiur  market  pnc^ 
or  even  to  raise  a  little  the  market  price,  if 
peijury  should  have  grown  more  reluctant 
than  before,  or  more  skilful  in  the  calculi 
tion  of  its  own  exact  value.  -It  is  painful  to 
think,  that  an  offence  against  public  morals, 
of  such  serious  import,  should  be  so  lightly 
estimated  by  those  who  strive  to  forget  their 
own  delinquency,  in  the  equal  and  familiar 
ddinquencv  of  others ;  as  if  the  very  wide- 
ness  of  guilt  were  not  an  additional  reason 
for  ceasing  to  contribute  to  that  which  has 
been  already  so  extensivelv  baneful; — and 
that  the  fint  step  to  the  legislation  of  the 
freest  and  most  virtuous  nation  on  the  earth, 
to  the  noblest  of  all  the  trusts  which  a  na^ 
tion  can  bestow, — that  of  enacting  the  means 
by  which  its  own  tendencies  to  guilt  may  be 
lessened, — should,  in  so  many  instanceei 
be  the  purchaae  of  a^  crime>  or  of  many 
crimes. 

If,  however,  the  purchase  even  of  a  few 
crimes  be  an  offence  so  worthy  of  reprehen- 
sion, not  merely  for  the  encouragement 
which  it  gives  to  the  venal  barterers  of  their 
conscience,  but  still  more  for  the  corruption 
of  moral  principle  which  it  tends  to  diffuse 
through  the  whole  community,  what  deeper 
reprobation  belongs  to  those  to  whom  this 
general  debasement  of  a  people  is  itself  an 
object  of  desire ;  who  can  see  millions  sunk 
in  ignorance,  and  in  all  the  vices  of  igno- 
rance, and  know  the  means  which  might 
have  accelerated  their  moral  progress,  and 
rejoice  with  a  secret  triumph  that  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  withhoicting  them. 
How  many  nations  are  there  ontne  earth, , 


in  which  nothing  is  so  mndi  iemred  by  thou 
who  have  the  miserable  charge  of  the  geaenl 
servitude,  aa  that  man  should  become  a  fit- 
tie  nobler  than  it  is  possible  fior  him  to  be, 
when  he  has  to  bow  his  head  at  the  feet  of 
the  oppressor ;  and  in  which  the  difiusioB  of 
knowledge  is  dreaded,  aa  the  diSuaion  of  that 
which  the  abve  cannot  feel  long,  nod  oond- 
nue  to  be  a  akve.  To  withhold,  £or  per- 
posea  of  selfish  gain,  the  meana  by  which  the 
moral  condition  of  a  state  mipjit  be  amdi- 
orated,  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  injury  to  virtiK, 
compared  with  the  atzodty  of  whidb,  the 
guilt  of  sedudng  to  vice  a  aingle  individmi, 
is  aa  insignificuit  as  would  be  the  crinoe  oft 
aingle  assassination,  oompated  widi  the  but- 
diery  of  miUiona  in  the  massacre  <^  a  whok 
nation,  of  whidi  none  were  to  aurvive  bat 
the  morderen  themselves,  and  those  br 
whom  the  murder  was  sanctioned  and  ^>- 
plauded. 

The  various  species  of  aedncticm  wludi 
we  have  been  considering,  have  had  sqbw 
olject  of  direct  penonal  gain  in  view.     The 
betrayer  of  female  innocence  haa  previoosij 
yielded  himself  to  the  control  of  appedtes 
and  passions,  that  are  to  him  what  leasos 
and  morality  are  to  thegood,  and  that  most 
be  gratified,  though  he  seek  the  graHficarinn 
of  tnem  in  mmery  itself.     The  flatterer  se^ 
the  fevour  of  him  whom  be  flatters,  and  seeks 
it  usually  fer  interests,  without  whi^  the 
mere  fevour  would  be  of  little  value  to  him. 
The  briberies  of  money,  or  place,  or  pension, 
present  or  future,  near  or  remote*  or  what- 
ever dse  can  be  offered  to  the  rapecity  of 
avarice  or  ambitioa«  or  <^  aU  the  paasiooi 
which  avarice  and  ambition  can  gratify,  an 
not  gifts  or  promises  that  are  gratuitous,  but 
expect  a  return  of  profit  of  some  sort  to  die 
pasdons  <^  the  briber.    Even  thoee  who  de- 
ligfat  in  keeping  nations  in  ignorsnoe  and  ser- 
vuity,  and  who  care  not  how  many  vicrea  msT 
aocompsny  or  flow  from  these,  atill  aee  the 
connexion  of  servility  as  an  effect,  with  ig- 
nonnce  as  a  cause;  and,  perbmis,  woold 
have  no  great  objection  to  allow  nlittie  moff 
wisdom  to  a  people,  if  they  were  to  becane 
more  obsequious  by  their  wisdom,  or  to  re- 
main even  as  trul}r  skves  in  heart  aa  bcAve. 
There  is  one  spedes  of  corruption,  however, 
whidi  is  exercised  from  a  love  of  the  oomp- 
tion  itself  or  at  least  from  the  mere  pleasuiv 
of  companionship  in  guilt,— «  nirit  of  msli- 
dous  prosdytism,  which  forms  the  last  dresd- 
ful  sta^  of  vice ;  when  the  grey-headed  ve- 
tersn  of  debaudieries,  that  begsn  in  yoatb, 
and  have  been  matured  by  a  long  life  of  ua- 
ceadng  excess  in  all  that  is  groas  and  deprav- 
ed, till  he  have  acquired  a  sort  of  oracnhr 
gravity  of  proflincy  among  gayer  profligates, 
collects  around  him  his  band  of  youthful  dis- 
ciples,  whom  he  haa  gathered  ^wherever  his 
walcliiid  eye  could  mark  out  another  vicda; 
relates  to  them  the  tdes  of  mcniment  U 
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>ther  yean,  as  an  excitement  to  present  pas- 
lions;  observes  in  each  the  few  Tirtaes  which 
w'ill  need  even  yet  to  be  repressed,  the  irre- 
solute vices  that  will  require  to  be  strensth- 
2iied ;  and,  if  on  some  inffenuous  cheek  a 
3lush  should  still  arise,  mans  it  with  a  sort 
>f  joy,  that  almost  calculates  the  moment  of 
triumph  when  that  blush  shall  have  been 
kvashed  away,  to  appear  again  no  more.  If 
there  be  a  being  on  this  eiurth  whom  it  is  per- 
iiitted  to  us  to  hate  with  fiill  and  absolute 
detestation,  it  is  surelv  a  human  demon  like 
this ;  and,  if  we  could  trace  through  all  its 
daunts  the  licentiousness  of  a  single  great  ci- 
ty,— from  the  splendid  gaming-house  of  the 
rich  to  the  obscure  chambers  of  vulgar  riot, 
in  which  the  dissolute  of  another  order  as- 
semble to  plan  the  frauds  or  robberies  of  the 
night,  or  to  turn  to  the  only  uses  to  which 
Lhev  know  how  to  turn  them,  the  frauds  or 
robberies  of  the  preceding  day, — of  how  many 
demons  of  this  class  should  we  trace  the  hor- 
rible power,  in  the  lessons  which  they  are 
pving,  and  the  results  of  lessons  which  have 
been  given ! 

With  these  circumstances,  which  lead  to 
the  intentional  and  ^Iful  corruption  of 
others,  is  unfortunately  often  joined  the  va- 
nity of  a  display  of  profligacy,  surpassing  the 
conception  of  ordinary  profligates,  or  the 
equally  hurtful  vanity  of  an  audacious  wit, 
that  can  dare  to  jest,  where  others,  if  they 
do  not  revere  as  the  pure  revere,  are  at  least 
accustomed  to  tremble  as  the  superstitious 
tremble.  How  manv  are  there  woo  assume 
the  appearance  of  this  audacity  which  they 
do  not  feel,  shuddering  perhaps  with  a  se- 
cret horror  of  conscience  at  the  very  epigram 
in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  gauy  im- 
pious, when  they  poured  out  their  merry  ob- 
scenities, or  still  merrier  blasphemy.  There 
are  other  minds,  which  have  a  due  abhocrence 
of  all  such  blasphemy,  when  the  bhsphemj 
is  in  verse ;  who  require  most  rigidly  that  it 
be  in  prose,  and  have  too  great  regard  for 
the  virtue  and  holiness  of  man,  to  allow  them 
to  be  corrupted  by  the  licentious  iniquity  of 
rhyming.  If,  however,  thev  can  invent  an 
argument  which  may  logically  make  man  mi- 
serable by  mood  and  figure, — an  argument 
that,  to  those  who  are  not  very  nice  distin- 
^ishers  of  truth,  and  the  semblance  of  truth, 
may  seem  to  prove  God  to  be  only  a  sort  of 
poetic  personification,  -and  virtue  and  immor- 
tality to  be  words  as  meaningless, — they  have 
no  hesitation  in  supposing  that  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  which  the  credit  of  an  epigram 
should  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh,  is  yet  too 
light  in  the  scale  to  be  poised  against  the 
credit  of  any  acute  sophistrv  that  can  be 
wrought  into  the  form  of  a  philosophic  dis- 
sertation. They  are  too  wise  not  to  discern 
that  the  evident  tendency  of  that  which  they 
value  only  as  acute,  is  to  corrupt  human  vir- 
tue, and  extmguish  the  best  hopes  and  con^ 


soktions  of  human  suffering.  But  it  is  msS- 
fident  comfort  to  them,  tlutt  if  they  render 
miserable  those  whose  virtue  they  corrupt, 
they  have  at  least  not  corrupted  them,  wiw- 
out  the  ob6er?ance  of  some  of  the  most  eiact 
technicalities  of  logic. 

Such  are  various  forms  of  direct  oorrup* 
tion,  in  which  we  are  seducers  to  vice.  It 
is  not  by  direct  and  intentional  corruption 
only,  however,  that  we  produce  injury  to  the 
virtue  of  others.  There  is  an  indirect  iiw 
fluence,  which,  in  some  situations,  is  not  less 
injurious, — the  influence  of  example. 

We  are  formed  to  live  together  in  socie- 
ty; and  in  those  who  are  to  live  together,  it 
is  necessary  for  happiness  and  almost  for  so- 
cial union,  that  Uiere  should  be  some  re- 
semblance of  manners,  and  agreement  of 
sentiment,  at  least  in  the  general  subjects  in 
which  the  interests  of  all  are  equally  involv- 
ed. To  this  agreement  the  various  humours 
of  mankind,  and  the  very  different  circum- 
stances in  which  different  individuab  of  the 
same  society  are  placed,  would  seem  indeed 
to  oppose  causes  of  division  that  are  almost 
insuperable.  By  one  principle  of  the  mind, 
however, — the  principle  of  suggestion,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  the  principle  of 
association, — ^nature  has  in  a  great  measure 
softened  down  the  most  prominent  and  of- 
fensive peculiarities.  What  we  have  seen 
ddae  in  one  situation,  is  recalled  to  us  by 
the  very  feeling  of  this  situation,  when  we 
are  placed  in  it ;  and,  as  it  arises  to  us  thus 
more  readily,  and  is  sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
only  mode  of  conduct  which  arises  clc^y  to 
our  mind,  we  proceed  on  it  without  farther 
reflection,  and  act  in  a  certain  manner,  be- 
cause otfaere  have  acted  in  a  certain  manner, 
and  because  we  have  seen  them  act,  or 
heard  of  their  action.  It  is  evident,  that  in 
resolving  to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  on  any 
occasion,  we  must  have  had  a  previous  con- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  the  action 
may  be  performed ;  and  that  we  may,  there- 
fore, often  prefer  one  mode  of  action,  frt>m 
the  advantages  which  it  seems  to  present, 
when  it  would  not  have  been  preferred 
in  competition  with  other  modes  of  action, 
still  more  advantageous,  but  not  conceived  ai 
the  time.  The  wise,  indeed,  on  this  very 
account,  even  when  they  see  good  that  may 
flow  friom  one  mode  of  conduct,  pause  to 
consider  various  possibilities,  and  appreciate 
the  differences  or  the  good  and  the  better ; 
but  how  few  are  the  wise !  and  how  much 
more  numerous  they  who,  when  any  imme- 
diate good  presents  itself,  do  not  wait  to 
consider  whether  a  better  may  not  be  found. 
The  first  conceptions  that  arise,  are  the  con- 
ceptions which  regukte  half  their  conduct; 
and  these  first  conceptions,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  similar,  are,  by 
the  natural  influence  of  association,  the  con- 
ceptions either  of  what  they  have  themselves 
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done  before,  or  of  what  others  were  observ- 
ed to  do  in  those  similar  drcumstsnces.  It 
is  impossibla  to  will  anjr  particiikr  action, 
without  having  previously  conceived  that 
particular  action;  and  the  various  conse^ 
quences  of  various  modes  of  conduct  have 
seldom  entered  into  the  contemplation  of 
the  multitude.  They  see  what  others  do ; 
and  their  thought  has  scarcely  wandered 
beyond  what  is  commonly  before  their  eyes, 
or  what  is  the  suliject  of  common  discourse. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  similar  circumstances 
recur,  the  image  recurs  of  what  has  been 
thus  fiuniliar  to  them ;  and  it  recurs  more 
strongly  and  vividly,  because  its  influence  is 
not  lessened  l^that  of  an  v  other  accompany- 
ing imi^.  They  act,  therefore,  as  others 
have  acted,  not  so  much  from  a  feeling  of  re- 
spect for  general  sentiment,  as  firom  mere  ig- 
norance, and  the  absence  of  any  other  con- 
ception that  niight  give  a  different  moment- 
ary impulse.  They  see  only  one  path,  and 
they  move  on,  accordingly,  in  that  only  path 
which  their  dim  and  narrow  glance  is  capa- 
ble of  perceiving. 

How  powerfully  the  conduct  is  influenced 
by  an^  vivid  conception,  is  shown  very  strik- 
titf  ly  m  those  phenomena  of  panic  terror  to 
which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  for  il- 
lustration, because  they  throw  light  on  many 
of  the  most  perplexing  phenomena  of  the 
mind.  When  astonishment  is  once  prodnc- 
ed  in  any  very  livelv  degree,  however  rich 
in  knowledge  a  mind  may  have  been»  it  is, 
for  the  moment,  like  the  ignorant  minds 
around.  It  cannot  deliberate  and  choose, 
because  no  objects  of  choice  occur  to  it. 
What  is  called  presence  of  mmd,  is  only 
such  a  state  of  mastery  of  the  feeling  of  aa- 
tonishment,  and  other  lively  emotions,  as  al- 
lows the  conceptions  to  arise  which  would 
have  arisen  if  there  had  been  no  circumstan- 
ces productive  of  lively  emotion;  and  the 
want  of  presence  of  mind  is  the  temporary 
want  of  such  conceptions,  from  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  one  lively  emotion. 
The  image  of  what  others  are  doing,  is 
therefore  the  only  image  before  the  mind ; 
and  each  individual  thus  auffments  and  mul- 
tiplies the  panic,  by  presentmg  to  others  die 
raidy  image  of  that  flight,  which,  as  pre- 
sented to  him  by  those  who  were  first  to  fly, 
bad  made  him  for  the  moment  that  coward- 
ly thing  which,  in  hours  of  freer  choice,  he 
would  have  conceived  it  impossible  for  him 
CO  become. 

In  every  case  of  this  species  of  monl 
sway,  then,  it  is  to  the  similar  influence  of 
mere  suggestion,  in  presenting  to  us  a  dear 
image  of  one  mode  of  conduct  out  of  many 
possible  modes,  that  are  not  conceived  so 
distinctly,  because  they  have  never  been 
seen,  that  I  am  indined  to  ascribe  the  chid* 
part  of  that  power  which  is  attributed,  and 
justiy  attributed,  to  example;   though   to 


this  direct  influence  of  the  principle  must  bs 
added  various  indirect  and  auxiliaiy  inflo. 
ences  of  it,  in  the  notions  of  moral  vrorth, « 
dignity  of  character,  of  thoee  who  peiibcBed 
the  action  before ;  or  the  remembraace  ercn 
of  accidental  drcumstanoes  of  pride  or  pUs- 
sure,  that  may  have  been  connected  with  it 
W^en  all  the  direct  and  indirect  mfluencps 
of  die  suggesting  prindple,  then,  are  addtd 
together,  it  cannot  seem  wonderful  tint 
there  should  be  such  a  propensi^  in  the 
great  imitator,  man,  to  moral  imitatxm ;  and 
that  the  conduct  of  him  who  is  bom  to-daj, 
should  depend  almost  as  mudi  on  the  nature 
of  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  siixtoqiiu 
him  hereafter,  as  on  the  nature  of  the  nasd 
that  is  animating  bis  own  little  frwnc 

In  considering  the  influence  of  example  oa 
national  virtue,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  oaJj 
of  the  authority  of  those  who  are  placed  m 
eminent  stations ;  and  to  forget  the  more  di- 
rect influence  of  domestic  examples  on  tho$e 
individuals,  who  must  always  indeed  be  rank- 
ed as  individuals,  but  whose  virtues  or  vices 
united  are  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  natioa. 
The  example  of  the  great  may  give  the  pri- 
maiy  impulse,  but  the  force  descends  pio- 
gressive]}r  from  nink  to  rank ;  and  each  is  af- 
fected chiefly  by  those  who  are  around  him, 
or  a  very  litde  liiove  him.    The  parenu  who 
hang  over  our  cndle,  thinking  for  us,  before 
we  have  formed  what  can  be  (»Ued  a  thought, 
and  who  continue,  during  life,  to  be  viewed 
by  us  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  tender  inenoa- 
tion,  which  no  other  created  being  seems  tc 
us  entitled  to  possess, — the  comrades  of  oar 
pastimes  in  boyhood,  and  the  friends  who 
partake  with  us  the  graver  occupations,  and 
graver  pastimes  of  our  maturer  yeaxsy — these 
are  they  who  transfuse  into  us  their  feelings, 
and  from  whom,  vrithout  thinking  of  theme 
examples,  we  derive  all  that  good  or  eru 
which  example  can  afibrd;  and  yield  oor- 
selves  more  completdy  to  the  influence,  be- 
cause we  are  not  aware  that  we  are  yieldiEf 
to  any  influence  whatever.     To  be  frequent- 
ly with  the  good  is  to  know,  on  almost  every 
occasion,  how  the  good  woiUd  act  in  the  sita- 
ation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  to  feel,  at 
the  same  time,  that  reverence  for  the  actioB 
itself  as  it  seems  to  us  recommended  by 
thdr  choice,  which  we  must  have  felt  hr 
those  whom  we  imagine  as  perfonnen  of  it 
Whatever  impresses  an  us  stnmgly  the  imag* 
of  the  virtuous,  therefore,  cannot  be  indifEer- 
ent  to  our  virtue.      The  veiy  meeting  of  a 
great  man,  as  Seneca  strongly  says,  naiy  be 
of  lasting  advantage  to  us ;  and  we  derive  in- 
struction from  his  very  silence.     '*  Nulla  zes 
magis  animis  honesta  induit,  dubioeqne  et  in 
pravum  indinabiles  revocat  ad  rectum,  qutm 
bonorumvirorumconversatio.  Panllatimeaini 
descendit  in  pectore;  et  vim  ^raecqytonia 
obtinet  frequenter  aodiri,  adspia  frequenter. 
Occursus  mehercul^  ipse  sapioitium  jvat; 
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et  est  aliquid,  quod  ex  magno  viio,  vel  ta- 
cente,  proficias.*'* 

It  is  this  universal  radiation  of  example, 
reflecdng  light  upon  example,  which  forms 
the  moral  splendour  of  an  age,  without  some 
portion  of  the  light  of  which  good  laws  are 
powerless,  and  with  which  it  is  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  little  moment,  at  least,  to  the  existing 
generation,  how  few  the  laws  may  be  under 
which  good  men  are  living  in  peace.  "  When 
a  citizen  is  inspired  by  the  genius  of  virtue," 
says  an  eloquent  declaimer  on  morals,  "  be 
feels  no  embarrassment  in  those  cases  for 
which  the  law  has  made  no  provision;  His 
own  heart  is  his  legislator.  He  has  there  a 
species  of  instinct,  less  likely  to  err  than 
even  reason  itself.  A  good  man  divines,  as 
it  were,  good  laws,  that,  as  laws,  are  yet  un- 
existing.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  head,  in- 
deed, diat  the  true  genius  of  legislation  has 
its  seat,  as  in  the  heart ;  and  wise  as  Solon 
and  Lycurgus  were,  who  can  doubt  that  they 
had  still  more  virtue  than  wisdom  T  When 
Rome  was  in  peril,  what  was  her  resource  ? 
She  did  not  form  new  laws.  She  ordered 
the  laws  to  be  silent,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
the  guidance  and  example  of  a  single  good 
man.  The  conscience  of  Camillus  was,  for 
a  long  time,  all  the  legislation  of  Rome. 
That  Rome,  which  had  scarcely  b^;un  to  ex- 
ist,  was  already  almost  expiring  under  the 
assault  of  the  Gauls.  But  what  is  there 
which  a  great  man  cannot  do,  when  he  is  sure 
of  the  courage  and  of  the  virtue  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  !  Rome,  delivered  by  his  arm,  had 
no  longer  a  foe  to  dread ;  and  with  her  proud 
morals,  and  but  a  handful  of  laws,  rose  from 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  to  march  like  a 
Queen  to  the  conquest  of  the  universe.  The 
firmness  of  Brutus,  the  good  &ith  of  Regu- 
lus,  the  moderation  of  Cindnnatus,  the  caJm 
probity  of  Fabricius,  the  chastity  of  the  Lu- 
cretias  and  Virginias,  the  disinterestedness 
of  Paulus  ^milius,  the  patience  of  Fabius, 
—these  were  the  best  laws  of  Rome.  A  vir- 
tuous man  is  a  living  law, — he  is  more :  pre- 
cepts can  only  point  to  us  what  tract  we 
should  pursue,  but  examples  hurry  us  along. 
W^hat  a  dijOference  there  is  between  a  law 
that  speaks  but  once,  and  Cato  ever  acting ! 
This  Cato  was  to  Rome  its  thirteenth  table 
of  laws;  and  without  the  thirteenth,  bow 
defective  would  the  twelve  other  have 
been !" 

The  influence  of  moral  feeling  is,  indeed, 
what  this  author  considers  it  to  be,  the  sup- 
plement of  the  deficiencies  of  law ;  the  thir- 
teenth table  of  the  early  laws  of  Rome,  and 
many  volumes  of  statutes,  where  laws  are 
more  voluminous.  The  direct  power  of  ex- 
ample, then,  in  those  who  surround  us,  and 
whose  conduct  is  the  first  to  rise  to  our  con- 
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ception,  in  all  the  similar  circumstances  in 
which  oui^elves  are  placed,  is  a  power  which 
the  unreflecting  can  Bcoroely  fail  to  ob^. 
But  though  chiefly  to  be  traced  to  those  who 
mingle  with  us  in  the  familiar  scenes  and  oc- 
currences of  domestic  life,  the  influence  is 
yet  referable  in  part  also  directly,  and  indi- 
rectly in  a  very  high  degree,  to  the  smaller 
number,  who  do  not  so  much  surround  us, 
as  shine  upon  us  from  a  distance,  the  emi- 
nent of  every  dass,  whose  real  dignity  of 
merit,  or  even  whose  accidental  dignify  of 
station,  has  raised  them  to  a  height  which 
brings  their  image  frequently  before  us ;  and 
presents  it  assodated  with  all  the  respect 
which  the  heart  readily  pays  to  the  one  spe- 
cies of  dignity,  and  which,  for  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  states,  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
in  some  degree  to  the  other  also — at  least 
when  the  dignity  of  mere  rank  is  not  so  dis- 
honoured by  the  profligacy  of  its  possessor, 
as  to  cover,  in  our  detestation  of  the  profli- 
gacy, the  feebler  titles  of  the  rank  itself. 

It  is  this  moral  or  immoral  influence,  in 
promoting  or  injuring  the  virtues  of  others, 
an  influence  of  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  divest  themselves,  that  gives  to 
those  who  are  in  any  way  distii^ished 
above  the  crowd  a  fearful  responsibility  with 
which  tiiey  are  unfortunately  not  always  suf- 
fidendy  impressed.  It  is  not  their  own  con 
science  only  for  which  they  are  answerable, 
they  are  answerable  also,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  consdences  of  others. 

Coraponitur  orbis 
Regis  ad  exemplum ;  nee  sic  inflectere  sensus 
Humaoos  edicta  valent,  ut  vita  rq^entis; 
Mobile  mutatur  semper  cum  prindpe  vulgus. 

"  Princeps  optimus,"  says  Paterculus,  with 
a  forcible  brevity  of  expression,  *'  fiiciendo 
docet ;  et  licet  sit  imperio  maximus,  exemplo 
major  est." 

In  the  life  of  a  sovereign,  then,  there  is 
nothing  private.  His  friendships,  his  very 
amusements,  are  not  friendships  and  amuse- 
ments only :  they  are  public  virtue  or  public 
guilt.  If  he  think  more  of  the  trappings  ol 
his  state  than  of  its  dudes,  if  the  splendour 
of  some  courtly  festival  be  more  important 
to  him,  than  that  noblest  of  spectacles  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  general  happiness  of  a 
peaceful  and  virtuous  land,  if  the  favourites 
of  his  private  confidential  hours,  whom  he 
thus  offers  to  his  people,  as  models  of  the 
conduct  that  is  worthiest  of  being  honoured, 
be  those  who  are  known  to  the  world  only 
by  superior  profligacy,  and  whom  every  vir- 
tuous father  of  a  family  would  exclude  firora 
the  dwelling  of  those  for  whose  innocence 
he  would  tremble  if  the  corrupters  were  ad- 
mitted, there  may  be  virtue  still  in  that  state ; 
but  it  is  only  because  there  are  in  it  princi- 
ples of  virtue  too  powerful  to  be  overcome 
by  the  vicious  authority  even  of  the  most 
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powerfuL  The  ipjilt  of  the  sovereign,  how- 
ever, in  such  circanutancei,  is  to  be  eeti- 
mated,  not  by  the  -vices  which  have  spread 
among  his  people,  but  by  the  vices  whidi 
his  own  conduct  has  authorixed ;  and  woold 
not  be  mcreased  in  the  taKwnt  of  its  raon] 
delinquency,  though  all  mankind  had  be* 
come,  what  he  has  said,  by  his  example  and 
his  favour,  that  it  is  noble  to  be.  If,  however, 
a  prince  be  indeed  what  a  prince  should  be, 
he  has  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  he  is 
not  enjo^ng  only  the  happiness  of  virtue, 
but  di&sing  it ;  that,  since  his  actions  must 
be  lessons,  they  are  lessons  of  good ;  and 
that  if,  by  his  example,  he  exercise  a  sway 
more  extensive  than  that  of  his  laws  or  his 
arms,  it  is  a  swmy  which,  like  that  of  his  laws 
and  his  arms,  is  exercised  only  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  worid. 

An  influence  so  extensive,  indeed,  belongs 
only  to  a  few  of  mankind;  but  even  the 
humble  must  not  think,  on  this  account,  that 
they  have  no  influence.  It  is  indirectly,  I 
have  already  said,  as  spreading  through  them, 
that  the  influence  of  the  powerful  is  diiefly 
exercised.  In  their  homes,  among  their 
friends,  on  all  those  who  come  withui  their 
little  sphere,  they  exercise  power  over  the 
vice  or  virtue  of  othen,  and  thus  indirectly 
an  influence  on  the  amount  of  moral  good 
and  evil  in  the  worid,  in  every  future  gener- 
ation, — an  influence  which  it  is  as  little  pos- 
sible for  them  to  shake  off,  as  for  the  sove- 
reign  of  many  states  to  abdicate  his  moral 
sway,  and  to  be  a  sovereign  only  with  his 
sceptre  or  his  sword. 

From  this  inevitable  influence  of  example, 
by  which  everv  moral  or  immoral  action  that 
is  performed  by  us  may  have  consequences 
that  never  entered  into  our  design  or  our 
wish  when  we  planned  or  performed  it, 
arises  one  very  important  duty, — the  duty  of 
attending  to  the  appearances  of  our  actions. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  have  willed  what  is 
virtuous,  and  to  have  executed  it  by  means 
that  in  themselves  imply  no  immorality,  if 
they  have  been  such  as  might  lead  others  to 
suspect  the  purity  of  what  was  truly  pure. 
The  loss  which  we  might  ourselves  suror  in 
this  way,  in  our  character  and  authority,  is 
not  the  only  evil,  nor,  in  many  cases,  the 
greatest  evil,  of  such  seeming  improprieties. 
We  may,  without  due  care  as  to  appear- 
ances, act  virtuousljr,  and  yet  give  all  the  au- 
thority of  our  station  and  character  to  vice, 
.—misleading  those  to  whom  our  example 
may  have  the  force  of  precept,  and,  perhaps, 
by  some  of  the  most  generous  sacrifices  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable,  inducing  the  in- 
considerate, who  suppose  that  they  are  im- 
itating us,  to  quit  that  mors!  good  which  we 
truly  sought,  for  the  evil  which  we  only 
seemed  to  them  to  pursue. 

The  only  remaining  species  of  mjury  to 
others,  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  whidi  we 


have  still  to  consider,  is  that  whiWi  i^aies  tc 
their  mental  tranquillity. 

This  indeed,  all  the  other  species  of  iniv> 
alreadv  considered  by  us,  tend  indirectly  to 
disturb.  But  the  injury  of  whidb  I  speak  at 
present,  is  the  direct  viohition  of  the  peace 
of  others,  bv  our  immediate  intentionai  in- 
fluence on  their  feelings. 

In  treating  of  the  emotions  of  pride,  par- 
ticuhurly  in  the  form  of  that  has^^itincas 
which  tile  proud  are  so  apt  toaasome*  I  have 
already  treated  of  one  of  the  most  iiiiurioiis 
influences  of  this  sort,  my  remarks  on  which 
it  would  be  unnecessary  now  to  repeat.  You 
must  be  sufficiently  aware,  that  the  aim  of 
the  haughty  is  to  excite  in  others  the  morri- 
frring  feeluig  of  their  abject  inferiority  ;  and 
taat,  if  th^  could  always  produce  the  feel- 
ings which  they  widi  to  exdte,  they  wfwki 
not  merdy  have  all  the  guilt  of  a  cniel 
tynnny, — for  that  they  have,  even  in  their 
most  powerless  wishes,  but  would  truly,  in 
their  very  effects,  be  the  most  severe  of  hu- 
man tyrants. 

It  IS  not  the  insolence  of  the  baqghty, 
however,  which  is  the  only  intentiotial  du- 
quieter  of  others.  There  is  a  pitwer  in 
every  individual,  over  the  tranquiBky  of  al- 
most everv  individual.  There  are  emockiot 
latent  in  tne  mind  of  those  whom  we  meet, 
whidi  a  few  words  of  ours  may  at  any  time 
call  forth;  and  the  moral  mfluence  which 
keeps  this  power  over  the  uneasy  feelings  of 
others  under  due  restrsint,  is  not  the  least 
important  of  the  moral  influences,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  general  hanpineas. 

There  are  minds  which  can  delight  in  ex- 
erasing  this  cruel  sway;  whidi  lejoioe  'n 
suggesting  thoughts  that  may  poison  the 
confidence  of  friends,  and  render  the  veiy 
virtues  that  were  loved,  objects  of  suspiooa 
to  him  who  loved  them.  In  the  daily  and 
houriy  intercourse  of  human  life,  ^lete  are 
human  beings  who  exert  their  malicious  skill 
in  devising  what  subjects  majr  be  most  likely 
to  bring  into  the  mind  of  him  with  whoa 
they  converse,  the  moat  mortifying  lemcm- 
bnmees ;  who  pay  visits  of  condoknoe  tbst 
they  may  be  sure  of  making  grief  a  little 
more  severely  felt ;  who  are  frithful  in  con- 
veying to  cvefT  one  the  whispers  of  unmerit- 
ed scandal,  of  whidi,  otherwise  he  nerer 
would  have  heard,  as  he  never  could  hsfe 
suspected  them ;  though,  in  exercising  thif 
friendly  office,  they  are  careful  to  expresi 
suffident  indignation  against  the  sboiderer, 
and  to  bring  forward  as  many  grounds  of 
suspicion  against  ddferent  individinls  as  tbor 
fancy  can  odl  up ;  who  talk  to  some  dissp- 
pointed  beauty  of  all  the  splendid  prepsn- 
tions  for  the  marriage  of  her  rival ;  to  the 
unfortunate  dramatic  poet,  of  the  success  of 
the  last  night's  niece,  and  of  the  great  im- 
provement whidi  has  taken  place  in  modem 
taste ;  and  who,  if  they  could  have  the  pecs- 
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iar  good  fortune  of  meeting  with  any  one 
Gvhofle  father  was  hanged,  would  probably 
ind  no  subject  so  attractive  to  their  eloquence 
fcs  the  number  of  executions  that  were  speed- 
ily to  take  place. 

Such  power  man  may  exercise  over  the 
feelings  of  man  ;  and  as  it  is  impossiUe  to 
frame  laws  which  can  comprehend  injuries 
jf  this  sort,  such  power  man  may  exercise 
over  man  with  legal  impunity.  But  it  is  a 
power  of  which  the  virtuous  man  will  as  lit- 
tle think  of  availing  himself,  for  purposes  of 
cruelty,  as  if  a  thousand  laws  had  made  it  as 
criminal  as  it  is  immoral ;  a  power  which 
he  will  as  little  think  of  exercising,  because 
it  would  require  only  the  utterance  of  a  few 
easy  words,  as  of  inflicting  a  mortal  blow, 
because  it  would  require  only  a  single  mo- 
tion of  his  hand. 

The  true  preservative  against  this  power, 
is  that  which  is  the  protector  of  the  virtuous 
from  all  other  injury — their  own  purity  of 
cx^nscience.  It  is  not  easy  to  excite  perma- 
nently anjT  unpleasant  images  in  the  mind  of 
one  who,  in  the  retrospect  of  life,  has  only 
virtuous  actions  or  virtuous  desires  to  re- 
member— who  has  wished  to  keep  nothing 
secret  from  the  woiid,  but  the  bcnefiEMitUms 
that  provided  as  carefuDy  for  the  virtuous 
shame,  fu  for  the  venr  wants  of  poverty ; 
and  who*  therefore,  if  nis  whole  mind  could 
become  visible,  woukl  be  not  less,  but  more 
beloved.  The  tnmqnilUty  of  such  a  mind 
may  indeed  be  distinbed  for  a  moment  by 
the  petty  malice  that  would  strive  to 'awake 
in  it  disagreeable  rememfanmces ;  but  even 
when  it  msr^  be  thus  disturbed,  theie  is  no 
painful  ieehng  so  likely  to  arise  in  it,  as  re- 
gret for  that  malice  itself  whidi  it  disdains, 
indeed,  but  which  it  cannot  disdain  without 
some  accompanying  pity. 


LECTURE  LXXXVL 

OF  OUK  POSinVB  DUnSS  ;  OF  THS  DDTIBS  OF 
BENSVOLENCE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  con- 
cluded m^  remarks  on  the  order  of  our  ge- 
neani  duties,  which  are  negative  only;  that 
is  to  say,  which  consist  in  abstinence  from 
the  different  sorts  of  injuiy  which  it  is  in  our 
power,  directly  or  indirecUy,  to  occasion  to 
others. 

These  we  considered  under  seven  heads : 
IS  our  actions  may  be  injurious  to  others,  in 
their  person,  in  their  property,  in  the  affec- 
tion of  those  whom  they  love,  in  their  gene- 
ral character,  in  their  knowledge  or  belief, 
as  sSected  by  the  confidence  which  they 
place  in  the  truth  of  our  declarations;  in  their 
virtue,  as  subject  to  the  influence  of  our  in- 
tentiona]  seductions,  or  to  the  unintended 


influence  of  our  mere  example ;  and  lastly, 
in  their  peace  of  mind,  which,  as  liable  to  be 

itnrbed  by  mortifying  reflections,  that  are 
in  most  cases  easy  to  be  excited,  is  in  some 
measure  under  our  control,  from  the  power 
which  the  principle  of  suggestion  gives  us 
over  the  trains  of  thought  of  others,  and 
consequently  over  the  general  emotions, 
pleasing  or  unpleasing,  which  result  from 
those  trains  of  thought,  or  form  a  part  of 
them. 

To  abstain,  however,  from  every  species 
of  injury  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  occasion 
to  others,  though  it  is  an  important  part  of 
virtue,  is  but  a  part  of  it  Even  in  our  mo^ 
scrupulous  forbearance  from  all  the  evil  whidf 
we  might  produce,  if  this  abstinence,  how- 
ever complete,  were  all,  the  world  would  still 
be  only  as  if  we  had  not  been.  There  might 
be  before  our  very  eyes  miseiy,  which,  though 
not  produced  bv  ourselves,  was  not  the  less 
an  evil,  and  which  a  sli^t  efib/t  on  our  part 
— a  word,  a  very  look  expressive  nf  a  wish, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  remove.  There 
might,  in  like  manner,  be  means  of  easy  hap- 
piness  to  individuals  or  whole  &milies,  which 
required  only  the  same  simple  wishes  on  our 
part  to  convert  them  into  happiness  itself, 
but  which  would  be  whollv  unproductive 
without  us ;  and  yet,  if  we  had  no  feelings 
which  led  us  to  be  more  than  passively  and 
ne^^tively  good,  the  misery  would  remain  un- 
reheved,  and  the  happiness  be  unproduced 
or  unpromoted. 

Nature  then,  when  she  conferred  on  us, 
in  so  many  noble  powers  of  mind  and  bod^, 
such  abundant  fiicilities  of  usefulness,  did 
not  leave  us  destitute  of  the  wishes  which 
alone  could  make  these  fiicilities  valuable. 
She  has  given  us.  a  benevolence  that  desires 
the  good  of  all,  and  a  prindple  of  moral 
feeling,  which,  when  we  allow  an  opportun- 
ity of  being  widely  beneficial  to  escape, 
speaks  to  us  with  a  voice  of  reproach  which 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  stilL  By  the  one 
we  merely  desire  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
by  the  other  we  feel  that  to  promote  this 
happiness  of  mankind  is  a  duty. 

It  is  in  this  htler  aspect  that  we  are  at 
present  to  consider  our  power  of  being  be-* 
neficial,  as  giving  occasion  to  a  duty,  or  set 
of  duties,  corresponding  with  the  particular 
species  of  good,  which  any  exertion  on  our 
part  can  occasion  or  frirther. 

So  important  is  this  duty  of  benevolence, 
that,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  some  very 
eminent  moralists  have  been  led  to  main- 
tain, that  whatever  is  felt  by  us  to  be  virtu- 
ous, is  felt  to  deserve  that  name  merely  as 
involving  some  benevolent  desire ;  an  opin- 
ion which  is  evidentiy  founded  on  a  partial 
view  of  the  phenomena;  since  the  experi- 
ence of  everv  one,  if  be  attend  sufficiently  to 
his  own  feehngs,  without  regard  to  any  sys- 
tem, must  convince  him  that  he  has  a  simi- 
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lar  emotion  of  moral  regard,  in  cases  in 
which  the  thought  of  personal  duty,  as  in 
many  of  Uie  noblest  efforts  of  self-confiband, 
was  all  which  could  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  agent ;  or  in  which,  though 
it  might  be  possible  to  invent  some  benevo- 
lent motive,  as  what  might  influence  the 
fortitude  of  the  heroic  sufferer,  the  moral  ad- 
miration was  at  least  &r  more  rapid  than 
the  tardy  invention  of  the  benevolence. 
The  doctrine  of  virtue,  as  consisting  in  be- 
nevolence, false  as  it  is  whoi  mamtained  as 
universal  and  exclusive,  is  yet,  when  consi- 
dered as  having  the  sanction  of  so  many  en- 
ligntened  men,  a  proof  at  least  of  the  very 
•extensive  diffusion  of  benevolence  in  the 
modes  of  conduct  which  are  denominated 
virtuous.  It  may  not,  indeed,  comprehend 
all  the  aspects  under  which  man  is  regarded 
by  us  as  worthy  of  our  moral  approbation, 
but  it  comprehends  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them, — his  relations  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  to  all  the  creatures  that  live 
around  him,  though  not  the  moral  relations 
which  bind  him  to  the  greatest  of  all  beings, 
nor  those  which  are  <firectly  worthy  of  our 
approbation,  as  confined  to  the  perfection  of 
his  own  internal  character. 

That  benevolence,  the  moral  link  which 
connects  man  with  man,  is  in  itself  virtuous^ 
may  indeed  appear  to  some  very  rigid  ques- 
tioners of  every  feeling  to  require  proof;  but 
it  can  appear  to  require.it  only  to  those  who 
deny  altogether  the  very  moral  distinction  of 
virtue  and  vice,  in  that  general  scepticism 
which  has  been  already  ^ly  considered  by 
us.  Of  those  who  allow  virtue  to  be  more 
than  a  name,  there  is  no  one  who  will  refuse 
to  benevolent  exertions  the  praise  of  this 
excellence — no  one  who  can  read  the  history 
of  any  of  those  heroes  of  the  moral  scene 
whose  life  has  been,  one  continued  deed  of 
generositv  to  manldnd,  without  feeling  that 
if  there  be  virtue  on  earth,  there  has  been 
virtue  in  that  bosom  which  has  suffered 
much,  or  dared  much,  that  the  world  might 
be  free  from  any  of  die  ills  which  disgraced 
it.  The  strong  lines  with  which  the  author 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  concludes  his  praise 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  these  heroes 
of  benevolence,  scarcely  express  more  than 
we  truly  feel  on  the  contemplation  of  such 
H  chaiacter.  It  does  seem  as  if  man,  when 
he  acts  as  man  should  act,  is  a  being  of  some 
higher  order  than  the  frail  erring  creatures 
amoi^  whom  we  ourselves  pass  a  life  tliat, 
with  all  its  occasional  acts  of  generosity  and 
self-command,  is  still,  like  theirs,  a  life  of 
frailty  and  error. 

And  now.  Philanthropy*  thy  rays  divine 
Dart  round  the  globe,  from  zembia  to  the  lines 
O'er  each  dark  prison  plays  the  cheering  light. 
Like  northern  lustres  o'er  the  vault  of  night. 
From  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent  crownM, 
Where'er  mankind  and  misery  are  found  i 
O'er  burning  sands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of  snow. 
Toy  Howard*  Journeying,  seeks  the  house  of  woo. 


Down  many  a  wfaidfng  step  to  di 

Where  anguish  wails  aloud,  and 

To  caves  bestrew'd  with  many  a  mouldering  bone* 

And  cells,  whose  edioes  only  kam  to  groan ; 

Where  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  disclose. 

No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  sephyr  blows* 

He  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealth* 

Pntfuse  of  toil*  and  prodigal  of  health ; 

With  soft  assuasive  eloquence  expands 

Power's  ri^  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching  hands; 

Leads  8tem.eyed  Justice  to  the  dark  domains. 

If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains; 

Or  guides  awakened  Mercy  through  the  gloom. 

And  shows  the  pris<m,  sister  to  the  tomb ; 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-devoted  wife. 

To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life. 

The  spirits  of  the  good  who  bend  firom  high* 


Wide  tfer  these  earthly  scenes,  their  partial  eye, 

first,  array'd  in  virturt  purest  robe* 
They  saw  her  Howard  traversing  the  globe* 


Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angd-guest. 
And  ask'd,  what  seraph  foot  the  earth  imprest. 
Onward  he  moves.    Disease  and  death  retire. 
And  murmuring  demons  hate  him  and  admire.* 

The  benevolent  spirit,  as  its  object  is  the 
happiness  of  all  who  are  capable  of  feeling 
happiness,  is  as  universal  in  its  efforts  as  the 
miseries  which  are  capable  of  being  relieved, 
or  the  enjoyments  which  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
tend to  a  single  human  being,  within  the 
reach  of  its  efforts,  or  almost  of  its  wishes. 
When  we  spe^  of  bene&ctions.  indeed,  we 
think  only  of  one  species  of  good  action ;  and 
charity  itself,  so  comprehensive  in  its  etymo- 
logical meaning,  is  used  as  if  it  were  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  mere  opening  of  the 
purse.  But  « it  is  not  money  only  which  the 
unfortunate  need;  and  they  are  but  slug- 
gards in  well-doing,"  as  B^usseau  strikingly 
expresses  the  character  of  this  indolent  bene- 
volence, **  who  know  to  do.  good  only  when 
they  have  a  purse  in  their  hand.**  Consola- 
tions,  counsels,  cares,  friendship,  protection, 
are  so  many  resources  which  pity  leaves  us 
for  the  assistance  of  the  indigent,  even 
though  wealth  should  be  wanting.  The  op- 
pressed often  continue  to  be  oppressed, 
merely  because  they  are  without  an  organ  to 
render  their  complaints  known  to  those  who 
have  the  power  of  succour.  It  requires 
sometimes  but  a  word  which  they  cannot 
say,  a  reason  which  they  know  not  how  to 
state,  the  opening  of  a  single  ,door  of  a 
great  man,  througn  which  th^  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pass,  to  obtain  for  them  all  of 
which  they  are  in  need.  The  intrepid  sup- 
port of  a  disinterested  virtue  is,  in  such  cases, 
able  to  remove  an  infinity  of  obstacles,  and 
the  eloquence  of  a  single  good  man  in  the 
cause  erf  the  injured  can  appal  tyranny  itself 
in  the  midst  of  its  power. 

If  indeed  there  be  in  the  heart  those  gen- 
nine  wishes  of  diffusive  good  which  are  never 
long  absent  from  the  heart  of  the  virtuous, 
there  will  not  long  be  wanting  occasions  of 
exertion.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  an  eye  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  search  of  objects 
of  generous  reg^,  to  look  around  without 
the  discovery*  of  something  which  may  be 
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remedied,  or  fiomething  which  may  be  improv- 
ed ;  and  in  relieving  some  misery,  or  pro- 
ducing or  spreading  some  happiness,  the  good 
man  will  already  have  effected  his  deli^t- 
ful  purpose,  before  others  would  even  have 
imagined  that  there  wasanjr  good  to  be  done. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
examine  with  any  minuteness  of  analysis 
the  various  ways  in  which  benevolence  may 
be  usefully  exerted.  In  considering  the 
species  of  ii\jury  that  give  rise  to  our  duties 
of  a  negative  order,  I  have  in  some  measure 
considered  our  positive  duties  also ;  since, 
,  to  abstain  from  injuring,  and  to  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  good  which  we  have  thus  forborne 
to  lessen,  are  in  spirit  results  of  the  same 
species  of  benevolent  regard,  and  of  the  same 
moral  principle,  that  commands  us  to  further 
the  happiness  which  it  would  be  vice,  by  any 
conduct  of  ours,  to  diminish. 

To  pass  slightly  over  these  objects  of  so- 
cial regard,  then,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
^  were  before  considered,  the  benevolent  man 
will  be  eager  to  relieve  every  form  of  person- 
al suffering.     Public  institutions  arise,  by  his 
zeal,  for  receiving  the  sick,  who  have  no 
home,  or  a  home  which  it  is  almost  sickness 
to  inhabit,  and  for  restoring  them,  in  health, 
to  those  active  employments  of  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  incapable.     In 
the  humblest  ranks  of  life,  when  no  other  aid 
can  be  given  by  the  generous  poor,  than  that 
'  which  their  attendance  and  sympathy  admin- 
ister, this  aid  they  never  hesitate  to  afford. 
When  their  own  toils  of  the  day  are  over, 
they  often  give  the  hours  of  a  night  that  is  to 
terminate  in  a  renewed  call  to  their  ^Eitiguing 
occiTpations, — ^not  to  the  repose  which  their 
exhausted  strength  might  seem  to  demand, 
but  to  a  watchful  anxiety  around  the  bed  of 
some  feverish  sufferer,  who  is  scarcely  suffi' 
ciently  conscious  of  what  is  around  him,  to 
thamk  them  for  their  care,  and  whose  look  of 
(  squalid  wretchedness  seems  to  be  only  death 
begun,  and  the  infection  of  death,  to  all 
who  gaze  upon  it       The  same  benevo- 
lence which  prompts    to  the    succour  of 
the  infirm,  prompts    to  the  succour  also 
of  the  indigent.      Though  charity  is  not 
mere  pecuniary  aid,  pecuniary  aid,   when 
such  aid  is  needed,  is  still    one    of   the 
most  useful,  because  one  of  the  most  exten- 
\  sive  in  its  application,  of  all  the  services  of 
charity.   Nor  is  it  valuable  only  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  which  it  affords  to  sufferings 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  relieved.     It 
has  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  office. 
i    It  brings  together  those  whose  union  seems 
necessary  for  general  happiness,  and  almost 
for  explaining  the  purposes  of  Heaven  in  the 
present  system  of  things.     There  are  every- 
L   where  the  rich,  wlio  have  means  of  comfort 
which  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy,  and 
scarcely  how  to  waste  ;   and  everywhere 
tome  who  are  poor  without  guiit  on  their 


part,  or  at  least  rather  guilty  because  they 
are  poor,  than  poor  because  they  are  guilty 
All  which  seems  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  both,  is,  that  they  should  be  brought  to- 
gether.  Benevolence  effects  this  union.  It 
carries  the  rich  to  the  cottage,  or  to  the  very 
hovels  of  the  poor ;  it  allows  the  poor  ad- 
mission into  the  palaces  of  the  rich;  and 
both  become  richer  in  the  only  true  sense  of 
the  word,  because  to  both  there  is  an  acces- 
sion of  luppiness.  The  wealthy  obtain  the 
pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  of.  knowing  that 
there  are  hearts  which  bless  them ;  the  in- 
digent obtain  the  relief  of  urgent  necessities, 
and  the  pleasure  of  loving  a  generous  bene- 
factor. 

Such  are  the  delightful  influences  of  posi- 
tive benevolence,  in  their  relation  to  the  per- 
sonal sufferings  and  *to  the  pecuniary  wants 
of  those  who,  if  they  have  no  property  to  be 
assailed  by  injustice,  have  at  least  necessi- 
ties, the  disregard  of  which  is  equal  in  moral 
delinquency  to  injustice  itself.  In  its  rela- 
tion to  the  affections  of  those  around,  who 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  various  ties 
of  regard,  benevolence  is  not  less  powerful 
as  a  producer  or  fosterer  of  good.  ^  Wher- 
ever there  are  causes  of  ftiture  jealousy 
among  those  who  love  each  other  at  present, 
it  delights  in  dispelling  the  elements  of  the 
cloud,  when  the  cloud  itself,  that  has  not  yet 
begun  to  darken,  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have 
arisen.  If  suspicions  have  alreadv  gathered 
in  the  breast  of  any  one  who  thinks,  but 
thinks  fiilsely,  that  ne  has  been  injured,  it  is 
quick,  with  all  the  ready  logic  of  kindness, 
to  show  that  the  suspicions  are  without  a 
cause.  If  it  find  not  suspicion  only,  but  dis- 
sension that  has  burst  out,  in  all  the  violence 
of  mutual  acrimony,  it  appears  in  its  divine 
character  of  a  peace-maker,  and,  almost  by 
the  influence  of  its  mere  presence,  the  hatred 
disappears  and  the  love  returns ;  as  if  it 
were  as  little  possible  that  discord  should 
continue  where  it  is,,  as  that  the  mist  and 
gloom  of  night  should  not  disappear  at  the 
mere  presence  of  that  sun  which  shines  upon 
them. 

<<  The  virtuous  man,**  it  has  been  beauti* 
fiilly  said,  «  proceeds  without  constraint  m 
the  path  of  his  duty.  His  steps  are  free ; 
his  gait  is  easy ;  he  has  the  graces  of  virtue. 
He  moves  along  in  benevolence,  and  he  sees* 
arising  in  others  the  benevolence  which  is 
in  him.  Of  all  our  virtuous  emotions,  those 
of  kind  regard  are  the  most  readily  imitated. 
To  feel  them  is  to  inspire  them  ;  to  see  them 
is  to  partake  them.  Are  they  in  your  heart  ? 
They  are  in  your  looks,  in  your  manners,  in 
your  discourse.  Your  presence  reconciles 
enemies ;  and  hatred,  which  cannot  penetrate 
to  your  heart,  cannot  even  dwell  around  you.  *** 


•  De  St  Lambert,  (Euvres  Philocophiquct,  tome 
ill.  p.  179. 
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If  benevolence  is  eager  to  preserve  the  af- 
fection of  those  who  love  each  other,  it  cm- 
not  fail  to  be  careful  of  their  character,  on 
which  so  much  of  affection  depends.  The 
whispers  of  insidious  slander  mav  come 
to  it  as  they  pass,  with  a  secrecy  which  has 
nothing  in  it  of  real  secrecy  but  mere  lowness 
of  tone, — from  voice  to  voice  in  eager  publi- 
cation ;  but  if  there  be  no  other  voice  to  bear 
them  farther,  they  will  cease  and  perish  when 
it  is  benevolence  which  has  heard.  It  is  not 
indeed  that  senseless  and  indifferent  praiser 
of  all  actions,  which  cannot  be  said  to  ap- 
plaud any  thing,  when  it  does  not  know  what 
It  is  right  to  condemn.  Benevolence  itself 
can  despise,  can  hate,  can  raise  a  voice  of 
terrible  indignation,  when  cruelty  has  been 
inflicting  bodily  tortures,  or  oppression  tor- 
turing the  soul.  It  is  h>ve,  however,  which 
is  the  principle  of  its  very  hatred.  It  hates 
the  oppressors  of  those  whom  it  loves,  and 
it  hates  oppression  everywhere,  because  it 
loves  all  humankind. 

In  loving  all  humankind,  and  washing  their 
happiness,  it  is  impossible  that  the  benevo- 
lent should  not  love  also  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  to  humankind ;  since 
to  wish  permanent  happiness  without  these, 
would  be  almost  to  wish  for  warmth  with- 
out heat,  or  colours  without  light.  In  my 
last  lecture  I  considered  the  motives  which 
lead  men  to  desire  that  the  multitude  of 
their  fellow-men  should  be  kept  down  in  a 
state  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness; 
(md  the  motives  which  lead  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  individuals, — ^those  who  have  selfish 
passions  to  gratify,  b^  the  debasement  of 
some  pure  and  holy  principle  in  some  ingen- 
uous heart,  or  at  least  in  some  heart  not 
wholly  corrupted,  that,  if  suffered  to  remain, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  selfish  grati- 
fication which  they  seek.  Such  motives 
benevolence  cannot  feel.  The  objects  which 
it  seeks  are  of  a  kind  which  it  would  be  wis- 
dom  to  pursue,  and  virtue  to  pursue ;  and 
wishing,  therefore,  the  miiversality  of  such 
pursuits,  it  cannot  fail  to  wish,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  universality  of  the  knowledge  and 
virtue  which  would  see  happiness  where  it 
is  best  to  be  found ;  and  would  not  seek  it 
therefore  where  it  is  often  sought,  in  misenr 
Itself,  or  in  the  certain  causes  of  misery.  It 
Ss  not  easy  to  imagine  a  mind  that  is  truly 
desirous  of  the  good  of  the  world,  which 
can  sincerely,  in  its  very  desire  of  this  good, 
recommend  ignorance  as  a  purifying  princi- 
ple, essentia]  to  the  moral  civilization  of 
man,  who,  according  to  this  strange  sys- 
tem, is  a  savage  only  because  he  knows  too 
much.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  credit  to  the 
sincerity  of  this  desire ;  because  one  who  is 
desirous  of  public  good,  must  have  felt  how 
often,  in  his  own  actions,  he  has  injured 
when  he  wished  to  benefit,  merely  from 
the  want  of  some  better  light  which  he  has 


since  received ;  and  must  have  seen^  m  tlie 
history  of  legislation,  still  more  striking 
proofs  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  virtuous 
wishes,  for  Ae  purposes  of  virtue,  when  a 
very  little  truth  additional  might  have  con- 
vinced the  planner  of  much  social  improve^ 
ment,  that  he  was  ignorantly  retwding  that 
very  improvement  which  the  individual  in- 
terests of  society  itself  would  have  produced 
far  sooner,  but  for  the  erring  patriotism  that 
laboured  to  urge  it  on ;  and  that  could  not 
employ  its  too  forcible  efforts  without 
breaking  some  of  the  delicate  springs  on 
which  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  its  seem- 
ingly spontaneous  progress  depended.  He 
tirho  feels  in  himself'^  then,  the  importance  of 
knowledge,  even  to  his  more  enlightened  ef- 
forts, to  be  beneficial,  cannot  patriotically 
wish  its  light  to  be  obscured,  or  resist  the 
communication  of  any  additional  light  to 
those  few  gleams  which,  on  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  surfece  of  the  earth,  even  in  na- 
tions which  we  term  ci>nlized,  show  the  mul- 
titude how  to  use  their  hands,  indeed,  in  of- 
fices of  labour,  but  scarcely  serve  to  show  them 
more.  The  virtue  of  mankind,  and  the  general 
knowledge  which  invigorates  that  virtue,  and 
renders  it  more  surely  useful — ^these  are  the 
greatest  objects  which  benevolence  can  have 
in  view ;  and  a  benevolence  that  professes 
not  to  value  them,  and  to  look  only  to  the 
quantity  of  manirat  labour  which  ibe  hand 
can  most  expeditiously  perform,  and  the 
bodily  comforts  which  that  more  active  labour 
may  purchase,  even  though  these  objects 
could  be  obtained  as  well  without  mental 
light  as  with  it,  is  a  benevolence  that  is  al- 
most as  little  worthy  of  the  name,  as  it  can 
ever  hope  to  be  worthy  of  the  more  usefiil 
distinction  of  beneficent. 

These  forms  of  benevolent  desire,  in  their 
relation  to  various  means  of  happiness  or 
comfort,  lead  us  natiu^ly  to  the  wish  of  pre- 
serving that  tranqitillityof  mind  in  others,  the 
violation  of  which  we  considered  last,  in 
treating,  in  corresponding  order,  of  the  nega- 
tive duties. 

The  power  which  nature  has  given  us 
over  the  trains  of  thought  and  emotion  which 
we  may  raise  more  or  less  directly,  in  the 
minds  of  others,  the  benevolent  man  will 
employ  as  an  instrument  of  his  gracious 
wishes,  not  as  an  instrument  of  cruelty.  It 
wiU  be  his  care  to  awake  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  approaches  him,  the  most  de- 
lightful feelings  which  he  can  awake,  con- 
sistently  with  the  permanent  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  him  whom  he  addresses.  He  will 
not  flatter,  therefore,  and  speak  of  fiiults  as 
if  they  were  excellencies ;  for  this  would  be 
to  give  a  little  momentanr  pleasure  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  virtuous  nappiness  of  years. 
But  without  flattery  he  wiU  produce  more 
pleasure,  even  for  the  time,  than  flattery  it- 
self coifld  give;  in  the  interest  w^hich  ht 
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Bems  to  feel»  he  will  show  that  genuine 
incerity  which  impresses  with  irresistible 
«lief,  and  of  which  the  confidence  is  more 
ratifying  to  the  virtue,  I  had  almost  said 
o  the  very  vani^  of  man,  than  the  doubt- 
Ltl  praises  to  which  the  heart,  though  it  may 
ove  to  hear  them,  is  inca|>able  of  yielding  it- 
elf. 

JBenevolence,  in  this  amiable  form,  of 
!ourse  excludes  all  haughtiness.  The  great, 
loiTvever  elevate^  descend,  under  its  gentle 
nfluence,  to  meet  the  happiness  and  the 
grateful  affection  of  those  who  are  beneath 
;hem ;  and  in  descending  to  happiness  and 
prattitude  which  themselves  have  produced^ 
iiey  do  not  feel  that  they  are  descending. 
Wliatever  b^the  scene  of  its  efforts  or  wish- 
*Sy  to  do  good  is  to  the  heart  always  to  rise ; 
Uid  the  height  of  its  elevation  is  therefore 
liways  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  good 
which  it  has  effected,  or  which,  at  least,  it 
fias  had  the  wish  of  effecting. 

Politeness, — ^which  is,  when  ranks    are 
equal,  what  ai&bility  is,  when  the  more  dis- 
tinguished mingle  with  the  less  distingubhed 
— is  the  natural  effect  of  that  benevolence 
which  regards  always  with  sympathetic  com- 
placency, and  is  fearful  of  disturbing,  even 
by  the  slightest  momentary  uneasiness,  the 
serenity  of  others.    A  breach  of  attention 
in  any  of  the  common  offices  of  civility, 
to  which  the  arbitrary  usages  of  social  life 
have  attached  importance,  even  when  nothing 
more  is  intended,  is  still  a  neglect,  and  ne- 
glect is  itself  an  insult ;  it  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  a  pain  which  no  human  being  is  en- 
titled, where  there  has  been  no  offence,  to 
give  to  any  other  human  being.     Politeness 
then, — the  social  virtue  that  foresees  and 
provides  against  every  unpleasant  feeling  that 
may  arise  in  the  lireasts  around,  as  if  it  were 
some  quick-sighted  and  guardian  Power,  in^ 
tent  only  on  general  happiness,  is  something 
far  more  dignified  in  its  nature  than  the  cold 
courtesies  whi«ji  pass  current  under  that 
name,  the  mere  knowledge  of  fashionable 
manners,  and  an  exact  adherence  to  them. 
It  is  in  its  most  essential  respects  what  may 
be  possessed  bv  those  who  know  little  of  the 
varying  vooabulary  and  varying  usaji^es  of  the 
season.     The  knowledge  of  these  is,  indeed, 
necessary  to  sudi  as  mingle  in  the  circles 
which  require  them ;  but  they  are  necessary 
only  as  the  new  &shion  of  the  coat  or  splen- 
did robe,  which  leaves  him  or  her  who  wears 
it  the  same  hunum  bemg,  in  every  respect, 
as  before ;  and  are  not  more  a  nart  of  either, 
than  the  ticket  of  admission,  which  opens  to 
their  ready  entrance  the  splendid  apartment 
from  which  the  humble  are  excluded.     Tlie 
true  politeness  of  the  heart  is  somethmg 
which  cannot  be  given  by  those  who  minister 
to  mere  decoration.     It  is  the  moral  grace 
of  life,  if  I  ma^  venture  so  to  term  it ;  the 
grace  of  the  mmd,  and  what  the  world  counts 


graces,  are  little  more  than  grues  of  the 
body. 

Such  is  benevolence  in  the  various  forms 
in  which  it  may  be  instrumental  to  happi- 
ness ;  and,  in  bemg  thus  instrumental  to  the 
happiness  of  others,  it  has  truly  a  source  of 
h^iness  within  itself.  It  may  not  feel,  in. 
deed,  all  the  enjojrment  which  it  wishes  to 
diffuse— for  its  wishes  aro  unlimited — ^but  it 
feels  an  enjoyment  that  is  as  wide  as  all  the 
happiness  which  it  sees  around  it,  or  the  still 
^:eater  and  wider  happiness  of  which  it  an- 
ticipates  the  existence.  The  ver^  fiulure  of 
a  benevolent  wish  only  breaks  its  delight, 
without  desiroving  it ;  for  when  one  wish 
of  good  has  failed,  it  has  still  other  wishes 
of  equal  or  greater  good  that  arise,  and  occu- 
py and  bless  it  as  before. 

In  considering  the  various  ways  in  which 
benevolence  may  be  active,  we.  have  seen 
how  extensive  it  may  be  as  a  feeling  of  the 
heart.  If  wealth,  indeed,  were  necessary, 
there  would  be  few  who  could  enjoy  it, 
or  at  least  who  could  enjoy  it  largely.  But 
pecuniary  aid,  as  we  nave  seen,  is  only 
one  of  many  forma  of  being  usefal.  To 
correct  some  error,  moral  or  intellectual — 
to  counsel  those  who  are  in  doubt,  and 
who  in  such  drcomstances  require  instruc- 
tion, as  the  indigent  require  alms — even 
though  nothing  more  were  in  our  power  to 
show  an  interest  m  the  wdbre  of  the  happy, 
and  a  sincere  commiseration  of  those  who 
are  in  sorrow ;  in  these,  and  in  innumerable 
other  wavs,  the  benevolent,  however  scanty 
may  be  ttieir  means  of  conferring  what  alone 
the  world  calls  benefiurtions,  are  not  benevo- 
lent only,  but  beneficent ;  as  truly  benefi- 
cent, or  fiir  more  so,  as  those  who  squander 
m  loose  prodigalities  to  the  deservmgand 
the  undeserving,  the  sufferen  from  their  own 
thoughtless  dissipation,  or  the  sufferen  from 
the  injustice  or  dissipation  of  others,  almost 
us  much  as  they  loosely  squander  on  a  few 
houre  of  their  own  sensual  appetites. 

Even  in  pecuniary  liberalities,  benevolence 
does  not  merely  pnxluce  good,  but  it  knows 
well,  or  it  learns  to  know,  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  which  its  liberalities  can 
produce.  To  be  the  cause  of  liess  happiness 
or  comfort  than  might  be  difiis«ed  at  the  same 
cost,  is  almost  a  species  of  the  same  vice 
which  withholds  aid  from  those  who  require 
it  The  benevolent)  therefore,  are  magnifi- 
cent in  their  bounty,  because  thev  are  eco- 
nomical even  in  bounty  itsel£  Their  heart 
is  quick  to  perceive  sources  of  relief  where 
others  do  not  see  them ;  and  the  whole  re- 
sult of  happiness  produced  by  them,  seems 
often  to  have  arisen  from  a  superb  munifi- 
cence which  few  could  command,  when  it 
may,  perhaps,  have  proceeded  only  from 
humble  means,  which  the  possessor  of  simi- 
lar means,  without  similar  benevolence,  would 
think  scarcely  more  than  necessary  for  hit 
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own  strict  Decetnties.  How  beautifuU j,  in 
Pope*8  weU-lqiown  description  of  aa  indivi- 
dual, whose  nmple  charities  have  nuule  him 
as  iUostrious  as  the  most  costly  profusion  of 
charitjr  in  other  drcmnstanoes  ooi^d  have 
done,  is  this  quick  tendency  to  minister  to 
every  little  comfort  marked,  in  the  provision 
whidi  he  is  represented  as  making,  not  for 
gross  and  ohvions  miseries  only,  but  for 
the  veiy  ease  of  the  traveller  or  common  pas- 
senger. 

But  an  our  maiMt  why  ihoald  kirds  oncroii  I 
"'•,  hoocK  muM,  and  sing  the  Man  or  Roi 
_    ued  Van  adio 
Aiid  rapid  ScYem 


Riae,  hoooK  muM,  and  sing  the  Man  of  Roas  I 
PIcaaad  Van  achoes  through  her  windhig  bounds. 


Who  hung  with  wooda  fon  mountaln'a  sultry  brow  ? 

From  th«  dry  rodi  who  bade  tha  wators  flow  ? 

Not  to  die  Ikies  in  nseleis  oolumns  tost. 

Or  in  pfroud  falls  oiagnifloantly  lost. 

But  dear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plahi 

Haaltti  to  tha  sick  afufsolaoe  to  the  swatai. 


Haaltti 

Whose  eauieway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows? 
Whose  seata  the  weary  traTdler  repose  ? 
Who  Uught  that  heaTen-direeted^pIre  to  rise  ? 
The  Man  of  Roes,  each  Ifaqph^  babe  repllea. 
BehoM  the  market-plaoe  with  poor  overspread  I 
The  Manor  Ross  divides  the  weeUy  breed. 
He  feeds  yon  alnuhouae.  neat,  but  vcrid  of  state, 
yfhen  Age  and  Want  sit  smiltaig  at  the  gate. 
Him  poiticn'd  maids,  apprentloed  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  die  old  who  rssC 
Is  any  rick?  The  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medlefaie  makes  and  givea. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door. 
Balked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  b  no  moie.* 


What  is  it  which  makes  this  picture  of  be- 
nevolence so  peculiariy  pleasing?  It  is  not 
tlie  mere  quantity  of  happiness  produced, 
even  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  seem- 
ingly disproportionate  income,  the  few  hun- 
dred pounds  a-yearvrfaich  were  so  nobly  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  that  happiness. 
It  is  pleasing,  chiefly  &om  the  air  of  beauti- 
ful consistency  that  appears  in  so  wide  a  va- 
riety  of  good,  the  evidence  of  a  genume  kind- 
ness of  heart,  that  was  quick,  as  I  have  siud, 
to  perceive,  not  the  great  evils  only  which 
force  themselves  upon  every  eye,  but  the  lit- 
tle comforts  also  which  might  be  administer- 
ed to  those,  of  whom  the  rich,  even  when 
they  are  disposed  to  extend  to  them  the  in- 
dolent succour  of  their  alms,  and  sometimes, 
too,  the  more  generous  succour  of  their  per- 
sonal ud,  are  yet  accustomed  to  think  only 
as  sufferers  who  are  to  be  kept  alive,  rather 
than  as  human  beings  who  are  to  be  made 
happy.  We  admire,  indeed,  the  active  ser- 
vices with  which  the  Man  of  Ross  distribut- 
ed the  weekly  bread,  built  houses  that  were 
to  be  homes  of  repose  for  the  aged  and  indi- 
gent, visited  the  sick,  and  settled  amicably 
the  controversies  of  neighbours  and  friends, 
who  might  otherwise  ha,ve  become  foes  in 
becoming  litigants ;  but  it  is  when,  together 
with  these  prominent  acts  of  obvious  benefi- 
cence, we  consider  the  acts  of  attention  to 
humbler,  though  less  obvious  wants,  that  we 


feel,  with  Kvelr  deligbt  and  confidenoe,  th« 
kindness  of  a  heart  winch,  in  its  dnrittifalf 
meditations,  could  think  of  hsppiaess  as  veil 
as  of  misery,  and  foresee  means  of  happiaess, 
which  the  benevolent,  indeed,  cbb  easily  pro- 
duce, but  which  are  visible  only  to  the  bene- 
volent It  is  by  its  kiattendon  to  the  little 
wants  of  maiC  that  oetentation  distxngmshes 
itself  from  charity ;  and  a  sagacions  obserm 
needs  no  other  test,  in  the  silent  disdnn  or 
eager  reverence  of  his  heart,  to  sepante  the 
seeming  benevolence^  which  seeks  the  tp- 
plaoding  voices  of  crowds,  from  the  real  be- 
nevolence, which  seeks  only  to  be  the  spread- 
er of  happiness  or  consobidon.  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  most  ostenfeatioiis  prodnoer  ei 
the  widest  amornit  of  good,  wi|h  aJl  his  lar- 
gesses, and  with  all  his  hypocrisy,  to  be  con- 
sistent in  his  acts  of  seeming  kimlneas ;  be- 
cause,  to  be  consistent,  he  must  have  Htm 
real  Idndness  which  sees  what  the  cM  si- 
mulator of  benevolence  is  incapable  of  sef- 
ing,  and  does,  therefore,  what  such  a  coid 
dissembler  is  incapable  even  of  inu^pning. 


•  Moral  Bsca>s,  EpUOeiii.  v.  249—278. 


LECTURE  LXXXVIL 

OF    THE    POSITIVE    DUTIES   WHICH    WE    OVE 

TO  CEETAIN  INDIVIDUALS  ONLY AMOSfs 

FBOM  AFFINITY,  FEfEND6BI]>  BENEFITS  SE- 
CEIVED,  CONTRACT. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  «»- 
eluded  the  remarks  which  I  had  to  o£kr  oa 
the  duties,  negative  and  positive,  'which  we 
owe  to  all  the  individuals  of  mankind ;  oa 
the  species  of  injuipr  from  which  we  are  m- 
der  a  moral  obUgation  to  abstain,  whoever  he 
mav  be  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to  injmt, 
and  on  the  good  which  we  are  under  a  simi- 
lar obligation  to  produce  to  every  one  who 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  ttsefiil2KS& 

After  the  consideration  of  these  genenl 
duties,  then,  I  proceed  to  the  dass  of  addi- 
tional duties  whidi  we  owe  to  certain  indi- 
viduals only,  with  whom  we  are  connecKd 
by  peculiar  ties. 

These  may  be  considered  by  as  undet 
five  heads ;  as  the  duties  which  arise  boa 
affini^,  from  friendship,  from  benefits  le^ 
ceived,  from  contract,  from  citizenshipL 
The  duties  of  this  dass,  as  I  have  said,  uf 
additional  duties,  not  duties  exdnsiveofaBr 
of  the  former.  We  owe  to  our  rdaiiooN 
to  our  friends,  to  our  benefiustors,  to  tbffie 
with  whom  we  have  entered  into  enga^ 
ments  of  any  sort,  to  ourfeifow-citizeiis,aII 
which  we  owe  to  others  who  are  oonnected 
with  us  only  as  human  beings ;  but  we  owe 
them  more ;  and  it  is  this  accession  of  doty 
which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

If  the  onl  V  moial  ofiices,  of  which  we  bd 
been  formed  by  nature  to  feel  the  obligatiofk 
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•ere  tho&u  which  connect  w  alike  with  ever}' 
idividual  of  our  race,  whose  happiness  wc 
bould,  in  that  case,  as  now,  have  felt  it  to  be 
ur  duty  to  augment  when  it  was  in  our 
ower  to  augment  it,  and  when  there  was  no 
])portanity  of  this  accession,  at  least  not  to 
issen  its  amount,  it  might  peihaps  seem  to 
le  unreflecting,  that  a  provision  as  ample 
'ould  have  been  made  for  the  happiness  of 
\e  world,  as  that  which  is  now  so  abundant- 
r  made  for  it,  under  the  reciprocal  Jundness 
f  a  system  of  relative  duties  that  vary  in 
)rce  as  the  peculiar  relation  is  nearer  or  more 
emote,  but^  in  all,  add  to  the  general  ieeU 
igs  of  humanity  some  new  influence  of  be- 
evolent  regard.  There  have,  indeed,  even 
n  our  own  time,  been  philosophers  or  moral 
rriters  that  assume  the  name^  who  have  oon- 
*uded  for  this  equal  difiusion  oi  duty,  or  at 
;ast  for  a  gradation  of  duty  that  varies  on. 
f  with  the  absolute  merits  of  the  individual, 
idependently  of  all  particular  rehitionship  to 
be  agent, — asserting,  in  consequence,  that 
very  preference  to  which  the  private  affec- 
ions  lead,  is  vicious  on  this  very  account,  as 
eing  inconsistent  with  that  exact  conformi- 
^  to  the  scale  of  absolute  merit,  in  which 
ione  they  conceive  virtue  to  consist.  It  b 
ight,  indeed,  on  some  occasions,  according 
0  this  system,  to  do  good  to  a  parent  or  a 
enefactor,  or  rather,  it  is  not  absolutely  im- 
tossible  that  a  case  should  occur,  in  which 
t  may  not  be  guilt  to  do  good  to  a  parent  or 
bene£M:tor ;  but  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that 
he  choice  implied  in  the  singling  out  of  such 
n  object,  is  proper  or  allowable,  in  those 
are  cases,  in  which  it  would  have  been  right 
0  prefer  to  every  other  individual  of  man- 
kind, the  same  individual,  thoueh  unconnect- 
d  with  us  by  any  tie  but  our  knowledge  of 
lis  virtues;  and  when  he,  with  whom  we 
onsider  ourselves  as  peculiarlv  connected, 
ly  the  mere  accident  of  our  birth,  or  of  kind- 
esses  conferred  on  us,  is  not  the  individual 
khom,  in  other  circumstances,  it  would  have 
leen,  in  like  manner,  our  duty  thus  to  pre- 
er,  it  does  not  become  more  our  duty,  on  ac- 
ount  of  these  accidental  cii-cumstances. 
^'dr  from  being  virtuous,  therefore,  in  be- 
towing  on  him  any  limited  good  which  it  is 
n  our  power  to  bestow  only  on  one,  we  are 
uilty,  with  no  slight  degree  of  delinquency, 
II  the  verv  action  which  we  may  strive  to 
over  with  the  seemingly  honourable  name 
f  gratitude  or  filial  duty.  These  names, 
ndeed,  are  honourable  only  in  sound  or  sem- 
ilance ;  for,  to  those  who  are  capable  of  ap- 
ireciating  them  ethically,  thev  are  as  void  of 
noral  meaning,  as  the  words  tall  or  short, 
tit  or  thin  ;  which,  in  like  manner,  express 
[ualities  of  human  beings,  whom  it  may  be 
ight  to  prefer,  or  wrong  to  prefer,  but  not 
he  more  right,  nor  the  more  WTong,  to 
»refer  them  on  account  of  any  of  these 
th/sical   qualities   to   those  who  may  be 


of  greater  merit,  though  fatter,  or  thinner, 
taller,  or  shorter. 

The  errors  of  this  system  of  sole  univer- 
sal  duty  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point 
out  to  you,  when  I  explained  the  importance 
to  happiness,  of  all  the  private  affections ; — 
the  great  accession  to  the  general  good  which 
is  every  moment  flowing  from  the  indulgence 
of  a  regard  that,  in  thinking  with  a  more  live- 
ly interest  of  the  individual  loved  than  it 
would  be  possible  to  think  of  a  community,  is 
then,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  contributor 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  when  the  hap. 
piness  of  mankind  is  most  forgotten  by  it,  m 
the  happiness  of  one  or  of  a  few  of  the  num- 
ber. The  human  race,  as  distinguishable 
from  fiimilies  and  individuals,  is  but  a  mere 
abstraction,  and  expresses  truly  nothinc  more 
than  the  very  individuals  who  are  thus  at 
every  moment  gratifying  and  gratified.  What 
produces  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  all, 
m  the  enjovment  of  the  private  affections,  is 
not  that  which  we  can  readily  suppose  the 
firamer  of  a  worid  that  is  blessed  by  this  very 
production,  to  have  formed  every  individual 
to  regard  as  vice ;  and  to  regard  as  virtue 
only  the  disregard  of  that  with  which  the 
world  would  be  more  happy.  We  find,  ac- 
cordingly, the  universal  feelings  of  mankind 
aocordint  with  the  system  of  particular  du- 
ties, that  is  so  laigely  productive  of  happi- 
ness.  In  every  region  of  the  earth,  and  in 
all  circumstances  of  society,  the  indulgence 
of  the  private  affections  is  considered  not  as 
allowable  merely,  but  as  obligatory,  so  ob)^ 
gatory  on  all,  that  the  guilt  which  would  pro- 
duce everywhere  the  most  general  abhor- 
rence, would  be,  not  the  foivetfulness  of  the 
good  of  the  world, — ^for,  of  this,  the  thou- 
sands that  live  around  us,  in  the  continued 
exercise  of  many  virtues,  seldom  if  ever  think, 
— ^but  the  violation  of  some  one  of  these  pri- 
vate duties,  the  injury  done  to  a  friend,  a 
benefiEu:tor,  a  parent,  or  even  without  posi- 
tive injury,  the  mere  neglect  of  them,  in  cir- 
tnnnstances  of  want  or  of  suffering  of  any 
kind,  which  our  bounty,  or  exertions  of  active 
aid,  could  relieve. 

We  are  to  prefer  to  the  happiness  of  our 
parent  or  benefactor,  it  is  said,  the  happiness 
of  a  stranger,  who,  without  any  particular  re- 
lation to  us,  is  a  degree  or  two  higher  in 
the  scale  of  absolute  merit.  But  why  are 
we  to  seek  his  happiness,  and  why  is  it  iin« 
moral  to  disregard  it  ?  In  this  system,  as  in 
every  other  system  of  vice  and  virtue,  there 
must  be  some  source  of  the  distinctive  feel- 
ings. It  is  to  our  moral  emotions,  as  they 
rise  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  actions, 
that  the  theorist  must  look ;  or,  if  he  disre- 
gard these,  he  must  allow  that  vice  and  vir- 
tue  are  words  without  a  meaning ;  and  if  \nr- 
tue  and  vice  have  their  sole  origin  in  these 
moral  emotions,  is  there  an  observer  of  our 
nature  who  can  have  the  boldness  to  maik« 
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tain»  that,  in  rehtion  to  theM  liediiigi,  h 
whidi  all  that  is  moiallT  oUigatoiy  is  to  be 
found,  gratitude  to  a  benefiKtor  ia  a  vice, 
and  the  disregard  of  the  sufferings  of  a  pa- 
rent a  virtue,  whenever,  without  the  power 
of  relieving  both,  we  see  before  ub,  at  the 
same  time,  a  suffering  stranger,  who  is 
capable  of  doing  a  little  more  good  to  the 
world? 

The  very  feeling  of  dntj,  then,  has  its 
source,  and  its  only  source,  in  the  very  moral 
emotions  by  which  the  private  affections  are 
particukrtv  recommended  to  us.  To  exclude 
therefore  nom  a  system  of  duty,  the  exercise 
of  the  private  affections  in  those  preferences 
which  are  only  the  private  afiections  becom- 
ing active,  and,  in  ezdudinff  these,  to  mam- 
tain  at  the  same  time  that  tibere  u  a  system 
of  duty,  a  virtue  in  certain  preferences,  a  vice 
b  certsin  other  preferences,  is  to  be  guilty 
of  inconsistency,  fiv  more  illogicsl  thsn  the 
licentiottsness  which  denies  all  virtue  and 
vice  whatever.  To  prove  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  mocsl  obligation,  this  universalist, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  necessarily  appeal  to 
those  moral  feelinss  of  whifh  we  are  con- 
scious, without  which  it  would  be  vain  for 
him  to  speak  of  moral  distinction  of  any  sort. 
For  hb  sole  proo^  then,  of  the  virtue  of  dis< 
rqpsrding  wholly  every  personal  rektionship 
ind  affection,  lie  appeals  to  feelings,  that,  if 
thev  establish  any  obligation  whatever,  es- 
tsuish  none  so  firmly  as  that  of  the  private 
relative  duties,  whien  diey  are  every  moment 
sanctioning  and  approving ;  and  his  system, 
therefore,  if  we  tmn  its  principles  to  their 
source,  in  the  approving  and  disapproving 
principle  within  us,  is  precisely  the  same  in 
imiMKt,  as  if  its  radical  doctrine  were,  that  it 
is  right  for  us  to  do  certain  actions,  because 
it  is  wrong  for  us  to  do  them,  or  wrong  for 
us  to  do  certsin  other  actions,  because  to  do 
them  would  be  right. 

It  is  surely,  I  repeat,  bv  a  very  strsnge 
paralogism,  that  be  would  found  an  assertion 
of  an  exclusive  universal  duty  on  the  moral 
feelings  of  our  heart,  which  alone  enable  us 
to  distinguish  what  is  virtuous  firom  what  is 
vicious,  and  would  yet  contend  that  these 
very  feelings  of  our  heart,  which  are  risingat 
every  moment  in  the  very  conception  of 
our  parents,  our  friends,  our  country,  are  at 
every  moment  to  be  disregarded.  But,  even 
though  this  radical  objection  were  omitted, 
and  though  we  were  to  concede  to  the  uni- 
versalist, that  the  private  affections  are  not 
recommended  to  us,  by  nature,  on  their  own 
account ;  that  to  our  moral  feelings,  the  equal 
sulferings  of  our  benefoctor,  and  of  a  stranger 
of  equafgeneral  merit,  are  exactly  of  the  same 
interest ;  and  that  all  which  is  truly  ah  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  us,  is  the  amount  of  public 
happiness  of  the  great  community  of  man- 
kind; sdU,  if  we  regard  the  general  happi- 
Bcss,  are  not  the  means  of  the  greatest 


of  general  happbesa  to  be  vafand  at 
least  aa  meana  ?  And  if  the  indolgenee  of 
the  private  a&ctioiis  tend,  upon  the  whole, 
to  a  pester  amount  of  good,  b  not  onr  cal. 
cdating  virtue,  which  should  pfefer  alwajs 
what  b  to  contribute  most  hugefy  to  the  grat 
sum  of  happiness,  to  rank  as  virtuoos  what 
is  so  exienanrely  beneficial  ? 

In  treatbg  of  our  emotions  of  love,  as 
they  vary  m  relation  to  their  different  ob- 
jects,  I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  yoa  tlat 
beautiful  amngement,  with  which,  in  aB 
these  varieties,  Heaven  has  adapted  the  vi- 
vidness  of  our  aflections,  to  our  power  of  be- 
ing beneficial;  the  k>ve  being  naoat  lively  m 
those  moral  connexions,  m  whicii  tlie  oppor- 
tunities of  usefobess  are  most  frequent,  and 
capable  of  being  most  accurate^  applied,  ia 
relition  to  ihe  peculiar  wants  of  him  who  s 
to  be  benefited.  The  scale  of  doty,  wfaic^ 
corresponds  with  this  scab  of  alfecdon,  and 
of  probabb  uaefobeaa,  the  ethical  destroyers 
of  private  afiectioo  of  course  exdude.  *We 
are  not  to  think  more  of  those  whom  it  k 
in  our  power,  almost  at  every  instant,  to 
make  ha^ipiar  than  they  were,  than  of  those 
who  are  at  the  remotest  distance  from  oar 
sphere  of  usefulneaa.  We  are  to  view  them 
according  to  their  individual  merits,  as  ho- 
man  beings  only;  the  parent  as  the  stxanga; 
the  stranger  as  the  parent;  and,  when  wr 
strive  thus  to  view  them  with  equal  affectkiD, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  which 


morphosM  of  feeling  wiU  be  the  more  proba- 
ble, m  thu  one  equalised  emotion.  It  wiU 
be  impossible  for  us  to  look  on  a  stranger 
with  the  emotions  of  vivid  regard,  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  as  often  as  we  think  of 
those  from  whom  we  derived  existence,  and 
whatever  has  made  existence  a  gift  of  valor. 
It  u  fiir  from  impossibb,  however,  diat,  by 
frequently  considering  these  earliest  benefor- 
ton,  as  possessing  no  higher  moral  daim  to 
our  r^^aird  and  gwxi  offices,  than  those  who 
stand  m  the  aame  relationship  to  any  other 
person,  we  may  leant,  at  least,  to  make  aa 
approximation  to  this  indiflerenoe;  and  to 
r^ard  a  parent  with  the  affection  which  we 
now  feel  for  a  stranger,  more  neariy  than  we 
regard  a  stranger  with  the  aflfection  whick 
we  now  feel  for  a  parent. 

In  the  wide  communion  of  the  socisl 
world,  each  mdividual  is,  as  it  were,  the  era 
tre  of  many  circles.  Near  him,  are  those 
from  whom  he  has  derived  most  happiness, 
and  to  whom,  reciprocally,  it  is  in  hb  power 
to  diffuse  most  happiness,  in  contmnal  inter, 
change  of  kindness.  In  the  drcb  beyond, 
are  they  who  have  had  less  oppottuaitv 
of  such  mutiAl  benefits  than  those  who  aiv 
nearer,  but  more  than  the  widening  number 
in  the  circles  that  progressively  enbige,  as 
the  distance  from  the  centre  increases,  and 
enbige  in  expansion  and  distance,  with  • 
corresponding  inverM  diminution  of  bcnefifif 
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conferred,  and  of  the  capacity  of  being  bene- 1 
fited.     It  would  have  been  a  system  of  very  | 
different  adaptation  for  the  production  of 
happiness,  if  the  scale  of  regard  had  been 're- 
versed ;  so  that  our  benevolent  wishes  had 
been  more  and  more  vivid,  in  opposite  pro- 
gression,  for  those  whom  it  was  less  and  less 
in  our  power  to  serve.     In  such  a  case,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  the  general  amount  of 
happiness  would  hafve  been  reduced  in  two 
ways,  by  the  omission  of  many  opportunities 
of  doing  good  to  those  immediately  around 
us,    of  which,  with  livelier  affection,   we 
should  not  have  fiuled  to  avail  ourselves; 
and  still  more  by  the  painful  wish  of  relief 
to  sufferers  at  a  distance,  to  whose  miseries 
this  very  distance  deprived  us  of  all  power  of 
contributing  even  toe  subtest  means  of  al- 
leviation.    The  evil  of  such  a  reversal  of 
the  present  scale  of  affection  and  duty,  is 
scarcely  more  than  the  evil  that  would  arise 
to  the  world,  from  the  equalization  of  regard 
in  the  system  of  universal  duty,  that  excludes 
from  its  moial  estimate  every  private  affec- 
tion.    I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  the  im- 
possibility of  such  a  system,  as  inconsistent 
with  some  of  the  strongest  principles  of  our 
nature.     I  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  its 
possibility,  and  consider  its  influenoe  on  the 
happiness  of  the  world,  in  comparison  with 
the  sjrstem  on  which  we  at  present  act.     If 
we  are  to  regard  mankind,  only  according 
to  their  mdividual  exeellence,  as  members  of 
one  great  society,  and  to  sacrifice,  therefore, 
all  private  feelings  to  one  great  public  feel- 
hig  that  h^i  thia  society  of  mankind  for  its 
object,  the  equal  difiusion  of  our  love  to  all, 
whose  absolute  merit  is  precisely  the  same, 
must,  if  produced  at  all,  be  produced  hi  one 
of  two  ways ;  either  by  increasing,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  liveliness  of  our  Tmtd  for 
those  who  are  strangers  to  us,  at'a  distance, 
or  by  lessening,  in  an  equal  d^pree,  the  liveli- 
ness of  our  re^tfd  for  those  who  sunouna  us 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  under 
the  very  shdter  of  our  domestic  roof.     If  the 
equality  be  produced  by  levelling  these  kinder 
feelings,  so  that,  when  an  opportunity  of  doing 
good  occurs  to  us,  we  think  not  of  diose  who 
are  beside  us,  and  who  may  be  speedily  profit- 
ed by  it,  but  of  some  one  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, whom  our  action,  if  deferred,  may  never 
profit ;  if,  with  a  constant  moral  fear  of  err- 
ing in  the  allotment  of  our  expressions  of 
benevolence,  we  look  coldly  on  every  one, 
on  whom  our  eye  is  every  moment  falling  in 
the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  day,  and  re- 
serve our  couitesies,  our  smiles,  our  very 
tones  of  kindness,  for  some  one  of  greater 
absolute  merit,  whom  we  expect  to  see  be- 
fore the  day  is  dosed,  or  whom  we  have  at 
least  a  chance  of  seeing  before  we  quit  the 
world,  it  is  evident  that  fiu*  more  than  half 
of  the  happiness  of  every  day  would  be  de- 
stroyed to  every  bosom,  by  this  calculating 


appreciation  of  kindness.  It  is  not  a  mere 
mint  desire  of  good  to  any  one,  that  is  quick 
to  find  the  good  which  it  desires.  It  is  the 
liVely  benevolence  that  sees,  in  almost  every 
thing,  some  relation  to  the  happiness  of  the 
object  loved ;  because  the  happiness  of  the 
object  loved  is  constantly  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  feels  that  liveliness  of  benevolence. 
Opportunities  of  producing  good,  therefore, 
are  never  wanting  to  him  who  is  strongly 
desirous  of  producing  it ;  and  to  lessen  the 
liveliness  of  our  kind  wishes  for  those  who 
are  around  us,  would,  therefore,  be  to  render 
meffective  a  thousand  occasions  of  enjoyment 
otrreUet 

Such  would  be  the  evil  of  reducing  the 
force  of  the  peculiar  interest  which  we  feel, 
in  the  happiness  of  our  relations,  of  our 
friends,  of  all  who  are  connected  with  us  by 
any  of  the  closer  bonds  of  social  union.  But 
the  evil  that  could  not  foil  to  arise  in  this 
way,  would  be  slight,  compared  with  that 
which  would  arise,  in  the  other  circumstances 
supposed,  if  our  affection  for  the  most  dis- 
tant stranger  were  raised,  so  as  to  correspond 
in  intensity  with  the  liveliness  of  our  feeling 
for  Uiose  immediately  around  us.  If  it  be 
our  duty  to  wish  in  as  lively  a  manner  the 
happiness  of  the  natives  of  some  African 
tribe  as  of  our  friend  or  our  fioher,  we  must 
either  feel  very  little  interest  in  the  happi- 
ness of  our  friend  or  our  father,  or  we  must 
have  a  strong  wish  of  benefiting  that  tribe  of 
Africans,  which,  as  such  a  wish  must  be 
wholly  ineffectual  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
number  of  mankind,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source^ 
of  continued  uneasiness.  This  would  be  the 
case,  even  though  we  were  to  think  only  of 
accessions  to  happiness,  without  taking  mto 
account  the  absolute  misery  of  those  in  whose 
evils  of  every  sort  we  are  to  sympathize,  with 
all  the  quickness  of 'commiseration,  which 
transfers  instantly  to  our  own  bosom  a  share 
of  every  evil  that  is  suffered  by  those  whom 
we  love.  Let  us  imagine  a  single  indi« 
vidual,  who,  m  accordance  with  such  a  sys- 
tem, feels  for  every  wretchedness  of  every 
victim  of  disease,  or  captivity,  or  want, 
in  every  nation  of  the  globe,  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  agony  which  he  would  fed,  it 
that  victim  were  his  parent,  or  his  dearest 
friend ;  and  let  us  then  think,  what  the  state 
of  man  would  be,  if  all  the  sympathies  of  his 
nature  had  been  thus  arranged,  in  adaptation 
to  a  system  of  dudes  that  exduded  every 
local  and  acddenfal  influence,  and  estimated 
human  beings  only  as  human  beings.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  no  dight  evil,  if  we  could 
learn  to  look  with  totd  disregard  on  the  sor- 
rows of  others.  But  while  there  was  mi- 
sery  in  the  world,  if  the  misery  of  all  indivi- 
duals of  all  nations  were  to  be  equally  felt 
by  us,  01  not  felt  by  us  at  all,  an  universal 
mdifference  would  probably  be  less  destruc- 
tive to  generd  happiness,  than  the  anguish 
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of  ■htting  fo  many  miseries  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  half  the  earth,  which  it  would  be 
almost  as  vain  for  us  to  think  of  relieving, 
as  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  another  planet.  In  proportioning 
our  duties  with  our  affections,  to  our  fisu:ili- 
ties  of  aflbrdin^  aid  to  the  miserable,  and  of 
affording  happmess  to  the  few  whom  it  is 
most  easy  to  render  happy,  nature  has  con- 
sulted best  for  genenu  happiness;  all  are 
everywhere  most  active  in  administering  re- 
lief or  enjoyment,  where  activity  may  be 
most  useful ;  and  the  beautiful  result  of  the 
mond  excellence  of  a  state  is  thus  produced 
in  the  same  way  as  the  political  wealth  and 
power  of  a  state  are  produced,  by  innumer- 
able little  efforts,  that  individually  increase 
the  general  amount,  which  is,  at  the  time, 
no  object  of  conception,  but  which,  as  it 
rises  at  last  finom  the  efforts  of  all,  attracts 
the  admiration  of  those  who  unconscious^ 
contributed  to  it,  and  who,  in  adiniring  it 
when  it  haa  risen,  are  scarcely  awaie  that 
the  efforts  which  raised  it  were  their  own. 
To  hope  to  produce  greater  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, by  me  exclusion  of  every  particukr 
duty,  is  m  truth  a  speculation  as  wild,  as  it 
would  be  to  hope  to  augment  the  political 
resources  of  an  empire,  by  urging  individuals 
to  regard  not  their  own  profit  in  any  case, 
but  the  profit  of  their  thousand  competitors, 
in  the  equal  mailcet  of  industry. 

It  is  not  evil,  then,  for  man  upon  the 
whol^  that,  in  wishing  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind,  he  should  wish,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
connected  with  him  by  peculiar  ties, — by 
those  ties  of  additional  duty  which  I  have 
already  enumerated.  To  the  first  of  these 
I  now  proceed. 

Of  tne  ties  of  relationship,  and  the  duties 
of  which  that  rektionship  is  the  source,  we 
may  consider,  in  the  first  pkoe,  those  under 
which  man  enters  into  life,— the  ties  whidi 
bind  together  with  redpnxal  duties,  the  pa- 
rent and  the  child. 

If  we  consider  merely  the  powers  of  the 
individual,  in  relation  to  the  evils  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  man  is  bom  the  most  help- 
less of  all  created  things.  But  if  we  consi- 
der the  affection  that  exists  in  the  bosoms 
to  which  he  is  for  the  first  time  pressed ; 
the  moral  principle  which,  in  those  bosoms, 
would  render  the  neglect  of  his  wants  one 
of  the  most  atrodous  of  crimes;  and  the 
eager  tendency  to  anticijAte,  with  the  neces- 
sary relief  the  slightest  expression  of  these 
wants, — a  tendency  which  is  instant  of  it- 
self, and  which  requires  no  moral  principle 
to  call  it  into  action, — man,  we  may  truly 
say,  is  bom  as  powerful  as  he  is  to  be  in 
years,  when  his  own  wisdom  and  the  vigour 
of  his  own  arm  are  to  be  to  him  what  he 
may  count  a  surer  protection.  He  may  af- 
terwards  speak  with  a  voice  of  command  to 


those  whose  services  he  has  pwcfaaaed,  and 
who  obey  him,  because,  in  the  barter  lAoA 
they  have  made  of  their  services,  it  is  their 
trade  to  obey ;  but  he  cannot,  even  then,  hj 
the  most  imperious  orders  whidi  he  address- 
es to  the  most  obsequious  slaves,  ezerdseaa 
authority  more  commanding  than  chat  wtudi, 
in  the  first  hours  of  his  life,  when  a  lew  ia- 
distinct  cries  and  tears  were  faia  only  kn- 
guascy  he  exercised  irresistibl  v  over  heaits, 
of  me  very  existence  of  whidi  he  was  igiio- 
rant 

This  feeling  of  regard  is  so  strong  in  evefj 
breast,  and  so  simple  in  its  rdation  to  dw 
mere  sustenance  and  protection  of  tlie  littk 
ofcrject  of  so  many  caiea,  that  it  wonki  be  i 
waste  of  time  to  treat  c^  the  primary  oU^ 
tioa  under  which  the  parents  lie.  Id  save 
from  perishing  that  human  creature  to  whoA 
they  have  given  existence,  and  wluch  eoaid 
not  fail  to  perish,  but  for  the  aid  wbidi  it  a 
in  their  power  to  give  to  it.  It  is  only  widi 
respect  to  the  more  complicated  duties  of 
the  relation,  in  matuier  yean,  that  any  diii- 
culty  can  be  fdt. 

These  duties  relate  to  the  educatran  of  the 
child,  to  the  provision  whidi  m  made  for  his 
mere  worldly  accommodation,  and  to  the  ex- 
presskm  of  that  internal  love  which  sbouU 
accompany  all  these  cares,  and  without  whicb 
it  woiud  be  impossible  to  fed  them  as  aca 
of  kindness. 

That  such  an  educatkm  is  to  be  given  ■ 
every  case,  as  is  suitable  to  tlie  pecaaiu^ 
drcnmstaBces  of  the  paientSy  anid  to  the 
rank  which  the  child  may  be  empecUA  ti- 
terwards  to  fill,  thera  is  probably  no  one  who 
would  deny,  however  much  individuals  bmt 
differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  edun- 
tion.     In  the  lowest  ruiks  of  life,  at  least  is 
fiaur  the  greater  part  even  of  dvilixed  Europe,^ 
it  means  nothing  more  than  the  tiaining  of 
the  hands  to  a  certain  niedea  of  moOoB, 
wluch  forms  one  of  the  sulMliviaioRS  of  ote- 
chanical  industry.    In  the  higher  ranks,  it  iai- 
plies,  in  like  manner,  a  certain  trainii^  of  the 
limbs  to  series  of  motions,  which  are  hov. 
ever  not  motions  of  mere  utility,  like  those 
of  the  artisan,  but  of  grace ;  and,  in  additko 
to  thoae  bodily  movements,  a  training  of  the 
mind  to  a  due  command  of  certain  graceful 
forms  of  eipression,  to  which,  in  a  few  hip- 
pier  cases,  is  added  the  knowledge^  man  cr 
less  extensive  and  accurate,  of  the  most  strik- 
ing tmths  of  sdence.     When  all  this  is  per- 
formed, educatk>n  is  thought  to  be  complete. 
To  express  this  completion  bv  the  stroqpetf 
possible  word,  the  mdividual  is  saki  to  he 
accomplished ;   and  if  graceful  motions  of 
the  limbs,  and  motions  of  the  tongue,  a 
well-tumed  phrases  of  courteous  elegaM*> 
and  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  brifliut  a- 
pressions  of  poets,  and  wits,  and  orators,  of 
different  countries,  and  of  a  certain  nuoher    | 
of  the  qualities  of  the  masses  or  atoms  wfait^ 
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surround  him,  were  sufficient  to  render  man 
what  God  intended  him  to  be,  the  parent 
who  had  taken  evei^  necessary  care  for 
adorning  his  child  with  these  bodily  and 
mental  graces,  might  truly  exult  in  the  con- 
sciousness  that  he  had  done  his  part  to  the 
generation  which  was  to  succeed,  by  accom- 
plishing  at  least  one  individual  for  the  noble 
duties  which  he  had  to  perform  in  it.  But, 
if  the  duties  which  man  has  to  perform, 
whatever  ornament  they  may  receive  from 
the  corporeal  and  intellectual  graces  that 
may  flow  around  them,  imply  the  operation 
of  principles  of  action  of  a  very  different 
kind ;  if  it  is  in  the  heart  that  we  are  to  seek 
the  source  of  the  feelings  which  are  our  no- 
blest distinction, — with  which  we  are  what 
even  Qod  may  almost  approve,  and  without 
which  we  ale  worthy  of  the  condemnation 
even  of  beings  frail  and  guilty  as  ourselves ; 
and  if  the  h^ut  require  to  be  protected  from 
vice,  with  &r  more  care  than  the  understand- 
ing itself,  feUible  as  it  is,  to  be  protected 
from  error,  can  he  indeed  lav  cUum  to  the 
praise  of  having  discharged  we  parental  of- 
6ce  of  education,  who  has  left  die  heart  to 
its  own  passions,  while  he  has  contented 
himself  with  frimishing  to  those  passions  the 
means  of  being  more  extensively  handful  to 
the  world  than,  with  less  accomplished  self- 
ishness, they  could  have  been  ? 

How  many  {parents  do  we  see,  who,  after 
teaching  their  sons  by  example  every  thing 
which  is  licentious  in  manners,  and  lavishing 
an  them  the  means  of  similar  licentiousness, 
are  rigid  onlv  in  one  pomt — ^in  the  strictness 
of  that  intellectual  discipline  which  may  pre- 
pare them  for  the  worldly  stations  to  which 
the  parental  ambition  has  been  unceasingly 
looking  for  them,  before  the  filial  ambition 
was  rendered  sufficiently  intent  of  itself ! — 
how  many,  who  allow  to  the  vices  of  the  day 
frill  libertv,  if  the  lesson  of  the  day  be  duly 
meditated,  and  who  are  content  that  those 
whose  education  they  direct  should  be  knaves 
and  sensualists,  if  only  they  be  fitted  by  in- 
tellectual culture  to  be  the  leaders  of  other 
knaves,  and  the  acquirers  of  wealth  that  may 
render  their  sensuality  more  delicately  lux- 
urious !  To  such  persons,  the  mind  of  the 
little  creature  whom  they  are  training  to 
worldly  stations  for  worldly  purposes,  is  an 
object  of  interest  only  as  that  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  dig- 
nities expected.  It  is  a  necessary  instru- 
ment for  becoming  rich  and  powerful ;  and 
if  he  could  become  powerfrd,  and  rich^  and 
envied,  without  a  soul, — exhibit  the  same 
spectacle  of  magnificent  luxury,  and  be  ca- 
pable of  adding  to  the  means  of  present 
pomp,  what  might  fiimbh  out  a  luxury  still 
more  magnificent,  they  would  scarcely  feel 
that  he  was  a' being  less  noble  than  now. 
In  what  they  term  education,  they  have  never 


once  thought  that  the  virtues  were  to  be  in« 
duded  as  objects  ;  and  they  would  truly  feel 
something  very  like  astonishment  if  they 
were  told  that  the  first  and  most  essential 
part  of  the  process  of  educating  the  moral 
being  whom  Heaven  had  consigned  to  their 
charge,  was  yet  to  be  beffun  in  the  aban- 
donment of  their  own  vi^s,  and  the  puri- 
fication  of  their  own  heart  by  better  feel- 
ings than  those  which  had  corrupted  it ; 
without  wluch  primary  self-amendment,  the 
very  authority  that  is  implied  in  the  noble 
office  which  they  were  to  exercise  might 
be  a  source  not  of  good  but  of  evil  to  lum 
who  was  unfortunatdy  bom  to  be  its  sub- 
ject. 

Cormmpunt  vitionim  exempla  domadoa*  magnb 
Cum  tubeunt  animoa  auctonbua.    Uniu  et  alter 
Fomtan  haee  qperoant  JuTenet,  quflius  artebenigna, 
Et  meliore  luto,  flnxit  ptaeoordia  Titan : 
Sed  reliquos  fu^enda  patrum  vestigia  ducunt, 
Et  monstrata  diu  TMeoa  trahit  orbita  culpae. 
AbBdneasigitttrdaimiaiidis:  hij^ui  enim  vel 
Una  potent  Tatio  e«t,  ne  crimina  noctia  sequantur 
Ex  noM«  geniti;  quoniam  dodles  imitandis 
Turpidia  ac  mavis  omnes  sumus,  et  Catilinam 
^  ^^  £^  populo  videas,  quocunque  sub  axe ; 


Sed  nee  Bnitus  ent,  Bruti  nee  avunculus  usquam. 
Maxima  debetur  puero  teverentia :  si  quid 
Turpe  paras,  ne  tu  pueri  contempaeris  annos, 
Sed  peoataro  obstet  tOA  Alius  inOns.* 

Though  the  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
which  so  many  seek  as  all,  were  truly  all,  and 
we  ceased  to  exist  when  our  mortal  existence 
terminated,  it  would  still  be  the  duty  of  the 
parent  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  child, 
more  than  those  circumstances  of  acddentai 
happiness  which  may  sometimes  lead  to  it, 
but  often,  perhaps  as  often,  are  productive 
of  miserv ;  and,  even  of  the  short  happiness 
of  this  short  life,  how  large  is  the  part  which 
we  have  to  ascribe  to  ourvirtuous  affections, 
or  rather,  how  very  little  is  there  of  pure 
happiness  which  we  can  ascribe  to  any  other 
source.  But  when  we  think  how  small  a 
portion  of  our  immortal,  existence  is  compris- 
ed in  this  earthly  life ;  when,  amid  sensual 
pleasures  that  fiide  almost  in  the  moment  in 
which  they  are  enjoyed,  and  wealth  and  dig- 
nities that  are  known  more  in  their  rapid 
changes,  as  passing  from  possessor  to  possess- 
or, than  as  truly  possessed  by  any  one  of  the 
multitude,  who,  in  their  turns,  obtain  and  lose 
them,  we  feel  that,  amid  so  many  perishable 
and  perishing  things,  virtue,  the  source  of  all 
which  it  is  delightful  to  remember,  is  the  only 
permanent  acquisition  which  can  be  made, 
— how  completely  must  he  seem  to  have  ne- 
glected the  duty  of  a  parent,  who  has  thought 
only  of  a  few  years  that  are  as  nothing,  and 
neglected  that  immortality  which  is  all. 
If  we  had  a  long  voyage  to  undertake,  it 
would  be  but  a  cruel  kindness  that  should 
pour  forth  its  bounty  on  a  single  day,  and 
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provide  for  utonly  onereptst,  hovrever  cott- 
I7.  It  is  furriy  a  kindnea  not  less  cruri 
whieh,  in  the  common  offices  of  education, 
thinks  but  of  a  sjngie  day,  and  makes  piOTi- 
sion  only  for  its  comfort  in  thatendlcas  coarse^ 
not  of  years,  but  of  ages,  on  which  we  eater 
in  entering  into  life. 

In  giving  to  sdtiety  another  indindnal,  we 
owe  to  it  every  ove,  on  ow  part^  that  the 
individual,  thus  given  to  it,  may  not  be  one 
whose  existence  may  be  counted  by  society, 
among  the  evils  that  haye  oppressed  it 

Gratum  est,  quod  patriae  dTem,  populoqMe  dedkti. 
Si  fhda,  ut  petriM  lit  idoneus.* 

Nor  is  it  onl^  to  the  countiy  to  whidi  we 
give  a  new  atizen,  that  our  gift  is  to  be  es- 
timated, as  a  blessing  or  an  injury,  according 
to  the  fMture  of  the  living  offering  that  is  pre- 
sented to  it.  To  that  veiy  citizen  himself 
the  ^ft  of  existence  is  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings,  or  the  greatest  of  alTiijurics,  only 
as  his  character  is  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious ; 
and  whether  the  cbarBcter  is  to  be  virtuous 
or  vicious,  may  often  depend  on  drcumstan- 
oes  which  were  almost  at  the  disposal  of  him 
by  whom  the  doubtful  gift  of  mere  existence 
was  bestowed.  "  It  is  not  a  blessing,**  says 
an  ancient  philosopher,  *'  to  live  merely,  but 
to  live  well.  Life  in  itself,  if  life  without  wis- 
dom be  a  good,  is  a  good  thai  is  common  to 
me  with  the  meanest  reptiles ;  and  he  who 
gave  me  nothing  more  than  life,  gave  me  on^ 
Iv  what  a  fly  or  a  worm  may  bMst.  If,  in 
tne  love  and  hope  of  virtue,  1  have  employed 
that  life  which  my  parents  conferred  on  me, 
in  studies  that  were  to  render  me  more  no- 
ble in  the  sight  of  heaven,  I  have  paid  back 
to  them  more  than  I  have  received.  My  fo- 
ther  gave  me  to  myself  rude  and  ignorant,  I 
have  given  him  a  son,  of  whom  it  may  delight 
him  to  be  the  fodier.**  **  Non  est  bonum  vi- 
vere,  sed  bene  vivere.  Si  vitam  imputes 
mihi,  per  se,  nudam,  egentem  oondlii,  et  id 
ut  magnum  bonum  jactas,  cogita  te  mihi  im- 
putare  muscarum  ac  vennium  bonum.  De- 
mde,  ut  nihil  aliud  dicam,  quam  bonis  arti- 
bus  me  studuisse,  ut  cursiun  ad  rectum  iter 
vitae  dirigerim ;  in  ipso  beneficio  tuo  majus 
quam  quod  dederas,  recepisti.  Tu  enim  me 
mihi  nidem  et  imperitum  dedisti:  ego 
tibi  filium,  qualem  genuisse  gaudereB.*'f 

The  neglect  of  parental  duty,  in  the  com- 
parative inattention  to  the  moral  discipline 
of  the  mind,  may  indeed  be  considc^  only 
as  a  continuation  to  the  oflbpring  of  the  er- 
ron  which  nifluence  the  parent  in  conduct 
that  relates  wholly  to  himself.  He  seeks 
for  them  what  he  seeks  for  himself;  and  as 
he  is  ambitious  to  be  rich  or  powerful,  m- 


▼enel,  Sat.  xiv.  ▼.  TO. 
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ther  than  happy,  he  vrishea  to  enable  them, 
in  like  manner,  to  be  rich  or  powerfol,  sad 
leaves  their  happiness,  as  be  baa  kft  bit 
own,  to  be  the  casual  result  of  civcnmstaoces 
that  may  or  may  not  produce  it. 

The  importance  attaehed  by  parents  to 
the  mere  temporanr  circnmstanoes  of  eaitb. 
ly  splendour,  whicn  leads  to  one  most  &ttl 
species  of  violation  of  parental  duty  in  the 
sort  of  culture  which  they  are  most  anxioiis 
to  bestow,  aggravates,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  second  species  of  violation  of  it  to  whicb 
I  alluded  in  enumerating  the  parental  dotiefs 
that  which  oonaists  in  inadequate  provisloD 
of  those  very  meaiks  to  which  they  attach  so 
much  importance*  I  do  not  speak  at  pres. 
ent  of  the  extreme  prod^ality  of  thoae  who 
think  only  of  themselves,  and  who  scarcely 
think  even  of  themselves  beyond  an  hour; 
the  prodigality  which  leaves  in  indigence 
those  who  have  been  broiufat  up  in  faaUts  d 
luxuiy,  that  have  rendered  luxury,  UIk  tfast 
of  thor  extravagant  narenta,  almost  an  ob 
ject  of  necessity  to  uem.  I  allude  to  the 
intentional  deliberate  sacrifice  which  is  made 
of  the  comfortt  of  many  children  to  the 
wealth  of  one^— a  sacrifice  which  haa  usual- 
ly, or  at  least  often,  tended  oidy  to  m^ 
one  less  virtuous  than  he  would  batre  been, 
and  many  less  happjr.  The  national  oonse- 
quenoes  of  the  pnvileg^  of  prirnqgemtBie 
and  of  sex,  belong  tainquiciea  in  politJcal 
jurisprudence.  At  present,  it  ia  not  of 
these  that  I  speak.  It  is  oidy  of  tlie  wants 
of  the  children,  and  the  affection  and  duty  of 
the  parent  These  wants  are  obviooslf 
equal  fai  all;  and  if  the  merits  of  aU  be 
equal,  the  affection  of  the  parent  ahoold  be 
the  same,  and  his  duty  equal  to  all,  wbo^ 
with  equal  wants  and  equal  merits,  are 
consigned  to  his  equal  love.  It  is  v«in  nov 
to  look  for  a  justification  of  breachea  of  thi« 
equal  duty,  to  periods  of  violence,  in  wfaidt 
it  was  necessary,  for  the  happiness  of  all, 
that  inequality  of  distribution  should  take 
place,  that  there  might  be  one  snfflidctttlj 
powerftd  to  protect  the  scantier  pittance  i 
the  many.  These  circumstances  of  iriolence 
are  now  no  more  subsisting  in  the  regular 
politics  of  Europe.  The  affectiona  are  al- 
lowed without  peril  to  exerdae  thenoselvts 
freely.  The  father  of  many  virtuous  child- 
ren may  safely  be  to  all  what  he  is  to  oae; 
and  if  he  lay  aside  this  equal  character^  and, 
sheltering  himself  in  the  forced  manners  of 
barbarous  and  tumultuous  ages,  make  many 
poor  that  he  may  make  one  ridi,  he  is  guil- 
ty of  a  gross  violation  of  his  duties  as  a  pa- 
rent; and  the  more  guilty,  in  exact  proper 
Uon  to  the  value  which  he  attaches  to  the 
posaession  of  the  wealth  ao  unequally  distri- 
buted. Nor  is  it  only  to  those  whom  he 
directly  wills  to  impoverish,  that  he  ia  guiliy 
of  a  breach  of  duty ;  he  is  equally  gmhy  ef 
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it,  in  manycBBes,  to  tbe  single  individinl 
whom  he  OEcIusively  enriches,  if^  in  estimat- 
ing what  he  confen»  we  consider  the  virtue 
and  happmess,  or  vice  and  misery^  that  may 
arise  from  it,  and  not  the  mere  wealth, 
which  in  itself  is  nothing.  The  superiority 
which  is  thus  bestowed  on  a  single  individu- 
al, is  a  superiority  that  may,  indeed,  like 
every  pots<»sion  of  power,  laid  to  the  exer- 
cise of  corresponding  virtues ;  to  the  gene- 
rous mind  it  mav  present*  as  it  has  often 
presented,  only  wider  occasions  of  generosi- 
ty :  yet  beautiful  as  such  examples  may  be, 
it  is  not  what  the  general  circumstances  of 
our  nature  authorize  us  to  expect ;  and  the 
power  of  being  thus  generous,  when,  with- 
out that  dubious  generosity,  those  who  have 
been  made  dependent  <m  it  may  suffer  whaf 
perhaps  it  was  not  intended  that  they  should 
suffer,  is  a  power  of  too  great  peril  to  human 
virtue  to  be  nshly  imposed  upon  human 
weakness. 

Such  are  two  of  the  great  duties  of  pa- 
rents ; — those  which  relate  to  provision  for 
the  mental  culture  and  temporal  aoeommo- 
dation  of  their  ofispring.  I  have  mentioned, 
as  a  third  duty,  that  en  tempering  the  paren- 
tal authoritjr  with  all  the  kmdness  of  parens 
tal  love,  whidi,  even  in  exacting  obedience 
only  where  obedience  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  him  who  obeys,  is  still  the  exacter 
of  sacrifices  which  require  to  be  sweetened 
by  the  kindness  that  demands  them.  This 
duty,  indeed,  may1)e  considered  as  in  aome 
degree  involved  in  the  general  duty  of  moral 
education ;  since  it  is  not  a  slight  nart  of 
that  dut^  to  train  the  mind  of  Uie  ciuld  to 
those  afifections  which  suit  the  filial  nature, 
and  which  are  the  chief  element  of  every 
other  affection  that  adorns  in  after-life  the 
friend,  the  citizen,  the  lover  of  mankind. 
The  &ther  who  has  no  voice  but  that  of 
stem  command,  is  a  tyrant  to  all  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  will  excite  only  such  feel- 
ings as  tyrants  excite;  a  ready  obedience 
perhaps,  but  an  obedience  that  is  the  trem- 
bling haste  of  a  slave,  not  the  still  quicker 
fondness  of  an  ever  ready  love ;  and  that 
will  be  withheld  in  the  very  instant  in  which 
the  terror  has  lost  its  dominion.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have,  m  a  single  individual,  both 
a  slave  and  a  son  ^  and  he  who  chooses  ra- 
ther to  have  a  slave,  must  not  expect  that 
filial  fondness  which  is  no  part  of  the  moral 
nature  of  a  bondman.  In  thinking  that  he 
increases  his  authority,  he  trulv  diminishes 
it ;  for  more  than  half  the  authority  of  the 
parent  is  in  the  k)ve  which  he  excites,  in  that 
zeal  to  obey  whidi  is  scarcely  felt  as  obedience 
when  a  wish  is  expressed,  and  in  that  readv 
imitation  of  the  virtues  that  are  loved,  which 
docs  not  require  even  the  expression  of  a 
wish,  but  without  a  command  becomes  all 
which  a  virtuous  parent  could  have  com- 
nuuidcd. 


lectur£  lxxxviil 

OF    THE    DUTIES    Of    AFFDiVTf PABSNTAI, 

DUTIES;   FIUAL  DUTIES;   FRATEENAL  DU- 
TIES; CONJUGAL  DUTIES. 

In  mv  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  ar- 
ranged the  duties  which  we  owe  to  particu-* 
lar  individuals,  under  five  heads :  as  arising 
firom  afiSnity ;  from  firiendship ;  from  bene* 
fits  received ;  from  contract ;  from  the  ge- 
neral  patriotism  which  connects  together  all 
the  citizens  that  live  on  the  same  soil,  or 
under  the  protection  of  the  same  system  of 
polity. 

In  considering  the  duties  of  affinity,  we 
entered  on  our  inquiry  with  those  whidi  be- 
long to  the  fint  relationship  of  life, — the 
relationship  that  connects  together,  with  a 
tie  as  delightful  as  it  is  indissoluble,  the 
parent  and  the  child.  We  begin  to  ex- 
ist under  the  protection  of  the  duties  of 
othen;  the  objects  of  a  moral  regard,  of 
which  we  are  soon  ourselves  to  share  the 
reciprocal  influence ;  and,  from  the  mo- 
ment at  which  we  are  capable  of  understand* 
ing  that  there  are  beings  around  us  who 
have  benefited  us,  or  to  whom  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  a  single  enjoyment,  our  dutiep 
too  commence,  and  life  itself  mav  be  said 
to  be  a  series  of  duties  fulfilled  or  vio- 
kted. 

We  are  the  objects  of  duty,  however,  be- 
fore we  are  capable  of  feeling  its  force,  or  of 
knowing  that  we  have  ourselves  duties  to 
fulfil ;  and  the  nature  of  this  primary  obliga- 
tion of  the  parent,  of  which  we  are  the  ob- 
jects as  soon  as  we  have  begun  to  breathe, 
and  which  death  only  can  dissolve,  was  con- 
sidered fully  m  my  hat  Lecture.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  mere  animal  existence  of 
the  child  is  an  ofl^ce  of  parental  obligation 
too  obvious,  however,  and  too  simple  to  re- 
quire elucidation.  Our  attention,  thereforek 
was  given  to  the  other  duties  which  the  pa- 
rentfd  relation  involves : — in  the  first  place, 
the  duty  of  giving  to  him,  whose  wisdom  or 
ignorance,  virtue  or  vice»  happiness  or  mi- 
sery,  may  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  and  example 
which  he  may  receive,  such  education  as, 
while  it  trains  him  for  all  the  honour  and 
usefulness  which  his  rank  in  life  may  seem . 
to  prcMnise  to  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
the  parent,  may  not  forget  that  this  life  is 
but  the  commencement  of  immortality,  and 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  therefore,  which 
it  is  most  important  to  cultivate,  not  those 
which  have  relation  only  to  worldly  wealth 
and  dignity,  but  those  to  which  the  proudest 
honoura  of  earthly  life  are  but  the  accidents 
of  a  day.  In  the  second  place,  even  with 
respect  to  the  short  period  of  earthly  exist- 
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ence,  which,  short  as  ft  Is  when  compared 
with  immortalityi  still  admits  of  many  enjoy- 
ments, which  we  may  supply,  or  withhold, 
or  lessen,  and  of  many  evils  which  we  might 
have  prevented ;  the  duty  of  affording  to  the 
child  such  a  provision  of  the  means  of  worldly 
comfort  and  usefulness,  as  is  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  parent,  and  of  affording 
this  provision  to  the  different  members  of  a 
family,  not  in  the  manner  which  may  seem 
best  fitted  to  gratify  the  personal  vanity  of 
the  provider,  but  in  the  manner  that  is  best 
fitted  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all 
who,  with  a  relationship  that  is  precisely  the 
same,  if  their  merits  and  wants  be  equal, 
have  a  moral  claim  to  equal  regard,  in  the 
distribution  that  is  to  provide  for  ^ose  wants. 
In  the  third  place,  the  duty  of  exercising 
with  kindness  the  parental  power;  of  im- 
posing no  restraint  which  has  not  for  its  ob- 
ject some  good,  greater  than  the  temporary 
evil  of  the  restraint  itself,  of  making  the  ne- 
cessaiy  obedience  of  the  child  in  this  way 
not  so  much  a  duty  as  a  delight;  and  of  thus 
preparing  him  to  be,  in  other  years,  the 
grateful  and  tender  friend  of  a  parent  whose 
authority,  even  in  its  most  rigid  exactions, 
he  has  felt  only  as  the  watchful  tenderness 
of  friendship,  that  was  rigid  in  withhold- 
ing only  what  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  grant 

Having  considered,  then,  the  duties  of  the 
parent,  in  all  their  relations  \o  the  being  to 
whom  he  has  given  existence,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
the  child.  These  arise  from  two  sources, — 
from  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  from  his 
past  kindness.  As  morally  responsible,  to 
a  certain  degree,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
child,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  over  it 
an  authority  of  some  sort,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  power  of  guarding  it  from 
the  greatest  of  all  dangers,  the  dcmgers  of 
its  own  ignorance  and  obstinacy.  It  is  equal- 
ly evident,  that,  as  the  author  of  all  the  be- 
nefits which  a  parent  can  confer,  he  has  a 
just  claim  to  more  than  m^re  authority. 
From  the  salutary  and  indispensable  power 
of  the  parent  flows  the  duty  of  filial  obe- 
dience ;  from  the  benevolence  of  the  parent 
the  duty  of  filial  love,  and  of  all  the  services 
to  which  that  love  can  lead.  Obedience, 
then,  is  the  first  fillial  duty, — a  duty  which 
varies  in  the  extent  of  obligation  at  different 
-  periods  of  life,  but  which  does  not  cease 
wholly  at  any  period.  The  child  must  obey, 
wich  a  subjection  that  is  complete,  because 
he  is  incapable  of  judging  what  would  be 
most  expedient  for  him,  without  the  direc- 
tion of  another ;  and  no  other  individual  can 
be  supposed  so  much  interested,  in  directing 
to  what  is  expedient  for  him,  as  the  parent, 
who  must  reap  an  accession  of  happiness  from 
his  happiness,  or  suffer  in  his  sufferings. 
The  man  should  obey  in  every  thing,  indeed. 


in  which  the  obedience  will  not  involve  the 
sacrifice  of  a  duty,  but  only  some  loss  of 
comfort  on  his  part ;  yet  be  is  not,  like  the 
child,  to  obey  blindly :  for  the  reason  which 
required  the  blindness  of  obedience  does  not 
exist  in  his  case.  He  is  capable  of  weighing 
accurately  duty  with  duty,  because  he  is  ca- 
pable of  seeing  consequences  which  the  child 
cannot  see.  He  is  not  to  obey,  where  he 
could  obey  only  by  a  crime  ;  nor,  even 
where  the  evil  to  be  suffered  would  be  only 
a  loss  of  happiness  to  himself,  can  he  be 
morally  bound  to  make  himself  miserable  for 
the  gratification  of  a  desire  that,  even  in  a 
parent,  may  be  a  desire  of  caprice  or  folly. 
Where  the  duty  of  obedience,  in  such  cases, 
should  be  considered  as  terminating,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  define  by  words ;  since  the 
limit  varies,  not  merely  with  the  amount  of 
the  sacrifice  required,  but  with  the  extent  of 
former  parental  favour,  that  may  have  re- 
quired a  greater  or  less  return  of  grateful 
compliance  from  the  tenderness  of  filial  ob 
ligation.  I  need  not  add,  that,  in  any  case 
of  doubtful  duty,  a  virtuous  son  will  always 
be  inclined  to  widen  in  some  degree,  rar- 
ther  tl)an  to  narrow,  the  sphere  of  his  obe- 
dience. 

As  the  duty  of  obedience  flows  from  the 
necessary  power  of  the  parent,  in  relation  to 
the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  those  who 
are  new  to  life,  and  therefore  need  his  guid- 
ance, the  filial  duties  of  another  class  flow 
from  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  parent, 
benefits  greater  than  can  be  conferred  by  an) 
other ;  since  to  them  is  due  the  very  capa- 
city of  profiting  by  the  benefits  of  others. 
Oi  how  many  cares  must  every  human  be- 
ing have  been  the  subject,  before  he  could 
acquire  even  the  thoughtless  vigour  of  boy- 
hood ;  and  how  many  cares  additional  were 
necessary,  then,  to  render  that  thoughtless 
vigour  something  more  than  the  mere  power 
of  doing  injury  to  itself!  They  whose  con- 
stant attention  was  thus  necessary  to  preserve 
our  very  being,  to  whom  we  owe  the  in- 
struction  which  we  have  received,  and,  in  a 
great  measure  fbo,  our  very  virtues,  may 
have  sometimes,  perhaps,  exercised  a  rigour 
that  was  unnecessary,  or  abstained  from  af- 
fording us  comforts  which  we  might  have  en- 
joyed without  any  loss  of  virtue.  But  still 
the  amount  of  advantage  is  not  to  be  foigot- 
ten  on  account  of  some  slight  evil.  We 
owe  them  much,  though  we  might  have 
owed  them  more ;  and,  owing  them  much, 
we  cannot  morally  abstain  from  paying  them 
the  duties  of  those  who  owe  mudi.  They 
should  have  no  wants  while  we  have  even 
the  humblest  superfluity;  or  rather,  while 
want  is  opposed  to  want,  ours  is  not  that  of 
which  we  should  be  the  first  to  think.  In 
their  bodily  infirmities,  we  are  the  atten- 
dants who  should  be  most  assiduous  round 
their  couch  or  their  chair ;  and  even  those 
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meDtal  infirmities  of  age  which  are  more  dis- 
gusting, the  occasional  peevishness  which 
reproaches  for  iiu]^es  of  duty  that  were  not 
intended,   the  caprice  that  exacts  one  day 

t  what  it  would  not  permit  the  day  before, 
and  what  it  is  again  to  refuse  on  the  sue- 
ceeding  day,  we  are  to  bear,  not  as  if  it 
were  an  effort  to  bear  them,  and  a  saeri- 
fice  to  duty,  but  with  that  tenderness  of  af 
fection  which  bears  much  because  it  loves 
much,  and  does  not  feel  the  sacrifices  which 
it  occasionally  makes,  because  it  feels  only 
the  love  which  delights  in  making  them. 

(  Lovely  as  virtue  is  in  all  its  forms,  there 

IS  no  form  in  which  it  is  more  lovely  than 
in  this  tender  ministry  of  offices  of  kindness, 
where  the  kindness,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  felt, 
or  considered  less  as  kinmiess  than  as  the 
duty  which  might  have  been  fairly  demand- 
ed,  and  which  there  is  no  merit,  therefore, 
in  having  paid.  Though  we  have  often  the 
gratification  of  seeing,  in  the  progress  of  life, 

\  many  beautiful  examples  of  age  that  is  not 
more  venerable  for  its  past  virtues,  than 
amiable  with  a  lasting  and  still-increasing 
gentleness,  which  softens  the  veneration,  in- 
deed, but  augments  it  even  while  it  softens 
it,  it  is  not  always  that  the  last  years  of  life 
present  tQ  us  this  delightful  aspect;  and 
when  the  temper  is,  in  these  last  years,  un- 
fortunately  clouded, — ^when  there  is  no  smile 

k  of  kindness  in  the  &ded  eye,  that  grows 
bright  again  for  moments,  only  when  there 
is  fretfiilness  in  the  hearty — ^when  the  voice 
that  is  feeble,  only  in  the  utterance  of  grate- 
ful regard,  is  still  sometimes  loud,  Mrith  tones 
of  a  very  different  expression, — ^the  kindness 
which,  in  its  unremitting  attention,  never 
shows  by  a  word  or  look,  the  sadness  that  is 
felt  on  these  undeserved  reproaches,  and 
that  regards  them  only  as  proofs  of  a  weak- 
ness duit  requires  still  more  to  be  comfort- 
ed, is  a  kindness  which  virtue  alone  can  in- 

>  spire  and  animate,  but  which,  in  the  bosom 
that  is  capable  of  it,  virtue  must  already 
have  well  rewarded.  How  delightful  is  the 
spectacle,  when,  amid  all  the  temptations  of 
vottth  and  beauty,  w«  witness  some  gentie 
heart,  that  gives  to  the  couch  of  the  feeble, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  thankless  and  repining, 
those  hours  which  others  find  too  short  for 
the  successive  gaieties  with  which  an  even- 

i  ing  can  be  filled,  and  that  prefers  to  the  smile 
of  universal  admiration  the  single  smile  of 
enjoyment,  which,  after  many  vain  efforts, 
has  at  last  been  kindled  on  one  solitary 
cheek ! 

If  filial  love  be  thus  ready  to  bear  with 
bodily  and  mond  infirmities,  it  is  not  less 
ready  to  bear  with  intellectual  weakness. 
There  is  often,  especially  in  the  middle 

'  classes  of  life,  as  great  a  difference  of  mental 
culture  in  the  parent  and  the  child  as  if  tiiey 
had  lived  at  the  distance  of  many  centuries. 
The  wealth  that  has  been  acquired  by  pa- 


tient industry,  or  some  fortunate  adventure, 
may  be  employed  in  diflusing  all  the  refine- 
ment of  science  and  literature  to  the  children 
of  those,  to  whom  the  veiy  words,  science 
and  literature,  are  words  of  which  they 
would  scarcely  be  able,  even  with  the  help 
of  a  dictionary,  to  understand  the  meaning. 
In  a  rank  of  life  still  lower,  there  are  not 
wanting  many  meritorious  individuals,  who, 
uninstructed  themselves,  labour  indefatiga- 
bly  to  obtain  the  means  of  liberal  instruction 
for  one  whose  wisdom,  in  after-years,  when 
he  IS  to  astonish  the  village,  may  gratify  at 
once  their  ambition  and  love.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  painful  to  tiiink,  that  any  one, 
whose  superiority  of  knowledge  has  cost  his 
parents  so  much  fiitigue,  and  so  many  priva- 
tions of  comforts,  which,  but  for  the  expense 
of  the  means  of  his  acquired  superiority, 
they  might  have  enjoyed,  should  turn  against 
them,  in  his  own  mind,  the  acquirements 
which  were  to  them  of  so  cosdy  a  purchase, 
despising  them  for  the  very  ignorance  which 
gave  greater  merit  to  their  sacrifice,  and 
proud  of  a  wisdom  far  less  noble,  when  it 
can  thus  feel  contempt,  than  the  humble  ig- 
norance which  it  despises. 

He  who,  in  the  fulfilment  of  every  filial 
duty,  has  obeyed  as  a  son  should  obey,  and 
loved  as  a  son  should  love,  may  not,  indeed, 
with  all  his  obedience  and  affection,  have 
been  able  to  return  an  amount  of  benefit 
equal  to  that  which  he  has  received ;  but,  m 
being  thus  virtuous,  he  has  at  least  made  the 
return  that  is  most  grateful  to  a  virtuous  pa- 
rentis heart.  He  has  not  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  that  contest  of  mutual  love,  in  which, 
as  Seneca  truly  says,  it  is  happy  to  conquer 
and  happy  to  be  overcome.  "  Alia  ex  aliis 
exempla  subeunt,** — ^he  remarks,  after  citing 
many  instances  of  filial  duty, — **  eorum  qui 
parentes  suos  periculis  eripuerunt,  qui  ex  in- 
fimo  ad  summum  protulerunt,  et  e  plebe 
aceryoque  ignobili  nunquam  tacendos  saeco- 
lis  dederunt.  NuUa  vi  verborum,  nulla  in- 
genii  fiicultate  exprimi  potest,  quantum  opus 
sit,  quam  laudabile,  quamque  nunquam*  a 
memoria  hominum  exiturum,  posse  hoc  di- 
cere,  Parentibus  meis  parui,  cessi :  imperio 
eorum,  sive  aequum,  sive  iniquum  ac  durum 
fuit,  obsequentem  submissumque  me  prae- 
bui :  ad  hoc  unum  contumax  fui,  ne  benefi- 
ciis  vincerer.  Felices  qui  vicerint:  felices 
qui  vincentur.  Quid  eo  adolescente  prae- 
clarius,  qui  sibi  ii>si  dicere  poterit  (neque 
enim  fas  est  alteri  dicere)  Patrem  meum 
beneficiis  vici !  Quid  eo  fortunatius  sene, 
qui  omnibus  ubique  pmedicabit,  afilio  suo 
se  beneficiis  victum  !'** 

Such  is  that  beautiful  arrangement  of 
Heaven,  to  which  I  have  already  so  often 
alluded,  that,  in  adapting  the  weakness  of 
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one  genenttim  to  the  icreDgth  of  the  gene- 
ration which  preceded  it,  and  to  the  lore 
which  finds  an  object  of  increaaing  regard  in 
the  very  wants  which  are  ereiy  moment  re- 
lieved or  prevented,  has  made  that  whidi 
might  seem  to  common  eyes  a  provision  on- 
ly tor  die  continued  existence  of  the  race  of 
man,  a  source  of  more  than  half  the  virtues 
of  mankind.  It  is  thus  truly,  as  Pope  saysy 
thai  he 

Who  tnmtd  a  whole,  the  whole  to  Men, 
Ob  mutiul  wanta  built  mutual  h^ipiiiCM. 
So,  from  the  Ant,  eternal  order  ran. 
And  creature  link*d  to  creature,  man  to  man. 
Whatever  of  life  all-qukckeninf  ether  keen. 
Or  Twfiathin  throu^  air,  or  ihooCa  beneath  thedeeps. 
Or  poun  piofufe  oo  earth,  one  nature  fbeds 
The  Tital  flame,  and  swell*  the  genial  teedi. 
Thai  heart  and  bird  their  common  chaife  attend. 
The  mothen  mine  it,  and  the  sires  deftndt 
The  young  dismisi'd  to  wander  eaxlh  or  air. 
There  etom  the  Instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care. 
The  Unk.  dlnirfves,  eadi  sedu  a  (Vesh  embrace. 
Another  love  succeeds,  another  race. 
A  longer  oare  Man's  helpless  kind  demands; 
That  longer  care  oontraels  more  larting  bands. 
Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose, 
Thfce  natural  love  maintained,  habitual  thoae. 
RefleotiOB,  reason,  stiU  the  ties  improTe. 
At  once  extend  the  interert  and  the  lore ; 
And  still  new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise. 
That  graft  benevolenoe  on  diarities.* 

Next  in  order  to  the  relationship  of  the 
parent  and  diild,  may  be  considered  the  re- 
lation which  the  child  bears  to  those  who 
are  united  with  him  by  the  same  tie,  to  the 
same  parental  bosoms.  If  friendship  be  de- 
lightful, if  it  be  above  all  delightful  to  eijoy 
the  continued  friendship  of  those  vfho  are 
endeared  to  us  by  the  intimacy  of  many 
years,  who  can  discourse  with  us  of  the  frcn- 
lics  of  the  school,  of  the  adventures  and  stu- 
dies of  the  college,  of  the  years  when  we 
first  ranked  ourselves  with  men  in  the  free 
society  of  the  world,  how  delightful  must  be 
the  friendship  of  those  who,  accompanying 
us  through  all  this  long  period,  with  a  closer 
union  than  anv  casual  friend,  can  go  still 
farther  back,  from  the  school  to  the  veiy 
nursery  which  witnessed  our  common  pas- 
times, who  have  had  an  interest  in  every 
event  that  has  related  to  us,  and  in  every 
person  that  has  excited  our  love  or  our  hi^ 
tred,  who  have  honoured  with  us  those  to 
whom  we  have  paid  every  filial  honour  in 
life,  and  wept  with  us  over  those  whose 
death  has  been  to  us  the  most  lasting  sorrow 
of  our  heart.  Such,  in  its  wide  unbroken 
sympathy,  is  the  friendship  of  brothers,  con.- 
sidered  even  as  friendship  only,  and  how 
many  circumstances  of  additional  interest 
does  this  unk>n  receive  finom  the  common 
relationship  to  those  who  have  original  claims 
to  our  StiU  higher  regard,  and  to  whom  we 
offer  an  acceptable  service,  in  extending  our 
affection  to  those  whom  they  love.  In 
treating  of  the  circumstances  that  tend  pe- 
culiarly to  strengthen  this  tie,  Cicero  ex- 
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tends  his  view  even  to  the  < 
dire  that  is  at  last  to  endoae 
guinis  oonjunctio  devinat^carilate  '. 
Magnum  est  cnim,  eadem  habere  i 
ta  migorum,  iisdem  uti  sacris,  sepahAia  ha- 
bere oommunia.'*  It  is,  indeed,  a  povcr^ 
image,  a  symbt^  and  ahnoat  a  leasoo  of  un- 
animity.    Every  dissenaion  of 

n  excites  in  us  a  f eelbg  of  . 
gniity.  But  we  feel  a  pecnliw  ineuiigiiuij 
in  the  discord  of  those  whom  one  rodf  hs* 
continued  to  shelter  during  life, 
dust  is  afterwards  to  be  mingled  a 
gle  stone. 

On  the  fraternal  dudes,  however,  I  need 
not  dwell,  because  they  may  be  eonsideRd 
very  nearlv  in  the  same  light  aa  the  duties  c^ 
that  friendshio  to  which  I  have  akeady  coo- 
pared  them,  tke  duties  of  a  cordial  iDtinary 
rendered  more  sacred  by  rdatimship  to  the 
parents  from  whom  we  have  spnm^  and  to 
whom  we  owe  common  duties,  aa  we  have 
been  olyjects  of  common  eaies.  By  die  pe^ 
culiar  domestic  attadnnents  of  this  sort,  and 
the  mutual  services  thence  arising,  tbe  worid 
is  benefited  with  the  aceeasion  to  its  gene- 
ral happiness,  of  the  redproeal  enjoymeots 
of  a  re^^ard  that  has  aheady  foand  friends, 
before  it  could  havethoqghtofBedEingthe&. 
Surrounded  b^  the  a^ed,  orat  leaat  ^  thosp 
who  are  aged  m  rdation  to  Ins  first  years  of 
boyhood,  the  child  would  have  learacd  ody 
to  respect  and  obey.  With  the  little  socie- 
ty of  his  equals  around  him,  he  leanis  th&t 
independence  and  equalitjr  of  frieodsfaip. 
whidi  train  him  to  the  a&ctioos  that  sre 
worthy  of  a  ficee  and  undansted  spirit,  intlM 
liberty  and  equal  sodety  of  matorer  yeses. 
As  a  son,  he  learns  to  be  a  good  subject ; 
as  a  brother,  he  learns  to  be  a  good  on- 
sen. 

The  duties  which  we  owe  to  move  distant 
rdations,  vary,  as  might  natwally  be  suppos- 
ed, with  the  drcumstances  of  socwtyv  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  necessity  of  mntoal  aid 
Where  the  protection  of  law  ia  feeUe,  sad 
it  is  necessary  therefore  for  many  to  nmte, 
in  common  defence,  the  ftmflies  that  spring 
from  one  common  stock  continue  to  ding  to 
each  other  for  aid  almost  as  if  they  lived  to- 
gether under  the  same  roof;  it  is  truly  one 
wide  family  rather  than  a  number  of  finaiiies; 
the  history  of  the  tribe,  in  its  most  remote 
years  of  warfive  and  victoiy  is  the  iustosj 
of  each  individual  of  the  tribe ;  and  thenerr 
remembrance  of  the  exploits  of  those  vfao 
fought  with  one  common  object,  around  the 
representative  of  thdr  common  ancestor,  is, 
like  the  feeling  of  the  fraternal  or  filial  id»- 
tion  itself,  prol<Miged  from  we  to  age ;  while 
the  afiection  thus  flowing  ran  the  reocni- 
bianoe  of  other  years  is  continually  strcsfth- 
ened  by  the  importsnt  services  which  cac& 
individual  is  still  able  to  peribnn  fiv  die 
whole,  on  occasions  of  similar  peril     In 
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other  -circumstances  of  society,  the  necessity 
of  this  mutual  aid  is  obviated  by  the  happier 
I)rotection  of  equal  law ;  and  objects  of  new 
ambition,  separating  the  little  community  in- 
to families  that  have  their  own  peculiar  in- 
terests, with  little,  if  any  necessity,  for  recip« 
rocations  of  assistance,  the  duty  of  giving 
such  assistance  is  at  once  less  important,  and 
no  longer  receives  any  aid  from  the  powerful 
circumstances  of  association,  which,  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  manners,  rendered  the  most  dis- 
tant relative  an  object  of  almost  sacred  regard. 
<<It  is  not  many  years  ago,**  says  Dr; 
Smith,  « that,  m  the  Hig^ilands  of  Scotland, 
the  chieftain  used  to  consider  the  poorest 
man  of  his  dan  as  his  cousin  and  relation. 
The  same  extensive  regard  to  kindred  is  said 
to  take  place  among  the  Tartars,  the  Arabs, 
the  Turkomans,  an(£  I  believe,  among  all  other 
nations  who  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  of 
society  in  which  the  Scots  Highlanders  were 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
^     "  In  commercial  countries,  where  the  au- 
thority of  law  is  always  perfectly  sufficient 
to  protect  the  meanest  man  in  the  state,  the 
descendants  of  the  same  fiunilv,  having  no 
such  motive  for  keeping  together,  naturally 
separate  and  disperse,  as  interest  or  inclina» 
tion  may  direct.     They  soon  cease  to  be  of 
importance  to  one  another;  and,  in  a  few 
generations,  not  only  lose  all  care  about  one 
^  another,  but  all  remembrance  of  their  com- 
mon origin,  and  of  the  connexion  which  took 
place  among  their  ancestors.     B^gaid  for 
remote  relations  becomes,  in  every  cpuntc^> 
less  and  less,  according  as  this  state  of  civi- 
lization has  been  longer  and  more  complete- 
ly established.     It  has  bees  longer  and  more 
completely  established  in  England  than  in 
Scotland ;    and  remote  relations  are,  ac- 
cordingly, more  considered  in  the  latter  coun- 
try than  in  the  former,  though,  in  this  re- 
spect the  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
itries  is  growing  less  and  less  every  day. 
Grreat  lords,  indeed,  are,  in  every  country, 
proud  of  rememb^ng  and  acknowledging 
their  connexion  with  one  another,  however 
remote.     The  remembrance  of  such  illustri- 
ous relations  flatters  not  a  little  the  hmilj 
pride  of  them  all ;  and  it  is  neither  from  af- 
fection, nor  from  any  thing  which  resembles 
affection,  but  frt>m  the  most  frivolous  and 
j)childish  of  all  vanities,  that  this  remem- 
ibrance  is  so  carefrilly  kept  up.       Should 
some  more  humble,  though  perhaps  much 
nearer  kinsman,  presume  to  put  such  great 
I  men  in  mind  of  his  relation  to  their  family, 
fthey  seldom  £ul  to  tell  him  that  they  are  bad 
genealogists,  and  miserably  ill-informed  con- 
cerning their  own  family  history.     It  is  not 
in  that  order,  I  am  afraid,  that  we  are  to  ex- 
|j>ect  any  extraordinary  extension  of  what  is 
^called  natural  affection.*** 


«  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  70— 72* 
loth  edition. 


The  duties  to  which  I  next  proceed,  are 
those  which  flow  from  an  affecdcn  that  is 
one  of  the  most  poweriul  indeed  of  the  affec- 
tions which  nature  prompts,  but  to  which  she 
does  not  point  out  any  particular  individual 
as  demanding  it,  without  our  choice.  The 
onl^  influence  which  she  exercises  is  on  our 
choice  itself. 

It  is  the  conjugal  relation  of  which  I  speak, 
— a  relation  of  which  the  duties,  like  the 
duties  of  all  our  other  reciprocal  affinities, 
however  minutely  divided  and  subdivided, 
are  involved  in  the  simple  obligation  to  make 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  it  as  happy  as 
it  is  in  our  power  to  make  them. 

In  these  few  simple  words,  however,  what 
a  complication  of  duties  is  involved,  of  duties 
which  it  is  less  easy  for  the  ethical  inquirer 
to  state  and  define,  than  for  the  heart  which 
feels  affection  to  exercise  them  all  with  in- 
stant readiness.  He  who  loves  sincerely  the 
object  of  any  one  of  those  relations  which 
bind  us  together  in  amity,  and  who  is  wise 
enough  to  discern  the  difference  of  conferring 
a  momentary  gratification  which  may  pro- 
duce more  misery  than  happiness,  and  of 
conferring  that  which  is  not  merely^  present 
happiness,  but  a  source  of  future  enjoyment, 
needs  no  rule  of  duty,  as  far  at  least  as  re- 
lates to  that  single  individual,  for  the  direc- 
tion of  a  conduct,  of  which  love  itself,  un- 
aided by  any  other  guidance,  will  be  a  quick 
and  vigilant  director. 

The  husband  should  have,  then,  as  his 
great  object  and  rule  of  conduct,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  wife.  Of  that  happiness,  tne 
confidence  in  his  affection  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment; and  the  proofs  of  this  affection  on 
his  pa^  therefore,  constitute  his  chief  duty, 
— an  affection  that  is  not  lavish  of  caresses 
only,  as  if  these  were  the  only  demonstrations 
of  love,  but  of  that  respect  Which  distin- 
guishes love  as  a  principle,  horn  that  brief 
passion  which  assumes,  and  only  assumes 
the  name, — a  respect  which  consults  the 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  object 
beloved,  which  considers  her  who  is  worthy 
of  beuig  taken  to  the  heart,  as  worthy  of 
being  admitted  to  all  the  counsels  of  the 
heart.  K  there  are  any  del^^hts,  of  which 
he  feels  the  value  as  essential  to  his  own 
happiness,  if  his  soul  be  sensible  to  the 
charms  of  literary  excellence,  and  if  he  con- 
sider the  improvement  of  his  own  under- 
standing, and  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
taste,  as  a  duty  and  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful duties  of  an  intellectual  being ;  he  will 
not  consider  it  as  a  duty  or  a  delight  that 
belongs  only  to  man,  but  will  feel  it  more 
delightfrtl,  as  there  is  now  another  soul  that 
may  share  with  him  all  the  pleasure  of  the 
progress.  To  love  the  happiness  of  her  whose 
happiness  is  in  his  affection,  is  of  course  to 
be  conjugally  fiiithful ;  but  it  is  more  than 
to  be  merely  faithful ;  it  is  not  to  allow  room 
2  P 
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even  for  a  doubt  as  to  tBat  fidelity,  at  least 
for  such  a  doubt  as  a  reasonable  mind  might 
form.  It  is  truhr  to  love  her  best,  but  it  is 
also  to  seem  to  feel  that  bve  which  is  truly 
fdt. 

As  the  happiness  of  the  wife  is  the  rule  of 
conjugal  duty  to  the  husband,  the  happiness 
of  die  husband  is  in  like  manner  the  nile  of 
conjugal  duty  to  the  wife.  There  is  no  hu- 
man being  whose  affection  is  to  be  to  her 
like  his  i&ction,  as  there  is  no  happiness 
which  is  to  be  to  her  like  the  happiness 
which  he  enjoys.  All  which  I  have  said  of 
the  mond  obligation  of  the  husband,  then,  is 
not  less  appliotble  to  her  duty ;  but,  though 
the  gentle  duties  belong  to  both,  it  is  to  her 
province  that  they  more  especially  belong, 
because  she  is  at  once  best  fitted  by  nature 
for  the  ministry  of  tender  courtesies,  and 
best  exercised  in  the  offices  that  inspire 
them.  While  man  is  occupied  in  other  cares 
during  the  business  of  the  day,  the  business 
of  her  day  is  but  the  continued  dischaige  of 
many  little  duties  that  have  a  direct  rektion 
to  wedlock,  iu  the  common  household  which 
it  has  formed.  He  must  often  fbiget  her, 
or  be  useless  to  the  world :  she  is  most  use- 
ful to  the  world  by  remembering  him.  From 
the  tumultuous  scenes  which  agitate  many 
of  his  hours,  he  retmns  to  the  calm  scene, 
where  peace  awaits  him,  and  happiness  is 
sure  to  await  him,  because  she  is  diere  wait- 
ing,  whose  smile  is  peace,  and  whose  very 
presence  is  more  than  happiness  to  his  heart 

Here  Love  his  gdiden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings- 
Here  reigns  and  revels.* 

The  vows,  which  constitute  a  solemn  part 
of  the  matrimonial  engagement,  give  to  this 
duty  of  reciprocal  love  the  sanction  of  an  ad- 
ditional authority ;  but  they  only  give  an  ad- 
ditional sanation,  and  increase  the  guilt  of 
violating  duties,  which,  without  these  vows, 
it  would  still  have  been  guilt  to  violate. 

The  husband  is  to  seek  the  happiness  of 
his  wife,  the  wife  to  seek  the  happiness  of 
her  husband.  This  rule  is  sufficiently  sim- 
ple and  efficacious,  where  affection  is  suffi- 
dently  strong,  as  in  the  domestic  scenes  of 
harmony  and  delight  which  I  have  pictured. 
But  there  mav  be  cases  of  occasional  disa- 
greement, ana  then  what  is  the  duty  ?  In 
such  oases,  it  is  obviously  necessary,  diat,  for 
mutual  peace,  the  will  of  one  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  the  other ;  and,  if  a 
point  so  important  as  this  were  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  individuals  themselves,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  greater  duty  on  either  side, 
the  disagreement,  it  is  evident,  would  still  be 
continued,  under  a  diflerent  name ;  and,  in- 
stead of  combating  who  should  concede,  tibe 
controversy  would  be,  of  whom  it  was  the 
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duty  to  make  the  concession.  It  u  of  most 
important  advantage,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  that  there  shoidd  be  a  feeling  of  duty 
to  be  called  in  for  decision,  in  sudi  unfortu- 
nate cases ;  and  since,  from  various  circum- 
stances, natural  and  fiictitious,  man  is  every- 
where in  possession  of  physioal  and  political 
sirperiority,  since  his  education  is  usually  less 
imperfect,  and  since  the  charge  of  providing 
for  the  support  of  the  family,  in  almost  every 
instance,  belongs  to  him,  it  is  surely,  firom 
all  these  circumstances,  fit,  upon  the  whole, 
that,  if  the  power  of  decision,  in  donbtfiil 
matters,  should  be  given  to  one  rather  than 
to  the  other,  it  should  be  with  man  that  it  is 
to  rest,  whatever  number  of  exceptions  there 
may  be,  in  which,  but  for  the  importance  o( 
the  general  rule,  it  would  have  been  of  ad- 
vantage that  woman,  in  those  cases  the  wis- 
er and  more  virtuous,  were  the  decider. 

The  power  of  decision  therefore,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  must  be  understood  as 
resting  somewhere,  should  rest  with  man; 
but  though  it  rest  with  him,  it  Is  only  in  un- 
fortunate cases,  as  I  before  said,  that  the 
power  of  authoritative  decision  should  be  ex- 
ercised. In  the  general  circumstances  of 
conjugal  life,  there  should  be  absolute  equa- 
lity, because,  where  love  should  be  equal, 
there  should  be  that  equal  desire  of  confer- 
ring happiness,  which  is  implied  in  equality 
of  love ;  and  he  who,  from  the  mere  wish 
of  gratifying  his  feeling  of  superiority,  can 
wilfully  thwart  a  wish  of  her  whose  wishes, 
where  they  do  not  lead  to  any  moral  or  pru- 
dential impropriety,  should  be  to  him  like 
his  own,  or  even  dearer  than  his  own,  if  they 
did  not  truly  become  his  wishes,  when  knomi 
to  be  hers,  would  deserve  no  slight  punish- 
ment, as  die  violator  of  conjugal  oUigadon, 
if  he  were  not  almost  sufficient^  punished 
in  the  very  want  of  that  better  affection,  the 
delightful  feeling  of  which  would  have  saved 
him  from  his  tyranny  of  power. 

^  The  husbfuad,  it  has  been  said,  shouM 
decide  in  affiiirs  of  importance ;  the  wife  in 
smaller  matters.  But  the  husband  should 
decide,  in  consuldng  his  wife,  the  wife  in 
seeking  what  is  to  please  her  husband.  Let 
them  learn  often  the  pleasure  of  mutual 
concessions.  Let  them  say  often,  I  wish 
this  because  it  is  right ;  but  let  them  say 
sometimes,  too,  I  wish  this  murh,  becaussi 
I  love  you."f  ' 

The  great  evil,  in  matrimonial  I?fh,  is  the 
cessation  of  those  cares  which  were  regard-, 
ed  as  necessary  for  obtaining  love,  but  which 
are  unfortunately  conceived  to  be  less  ne«' 
cessary  when  love  is  once  obtained.  The 
carelessnesses  of  a  husband  are  not  less  se»i 
verelyfelt,  however,  because  they  are  the 
neglects  of  one  whose  attentions  are  : 
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iiluable,  as  he  who  offen  them  is  more  va- 
ued ;  and  frequent  inattentions,  by  produc- 
ng  frequent  displeasure,  may  at  last,  though 
hey  do  not  destroy  love  wholly,  destroy  the 
)est  happiness  of  love.  No  advice  can  be 
Dore  salutary  for  happiness,  than  that  which 
ecommends  an  equal  attention  to  please, 
ind  anxiety  not  to  ofiend,  after  twenty  years 
tf  wedlock,  as  when  it  was  the  object  of 
he  lover  to  awake  the  passion,  on  which  he 
x}nceived  every  enjovment  of  his  life  to  de- 
>end.  We  gain  at  least  as  much  in  pre- 
ierving  a  heart  as  in  conquering  one. 

The  cessation  of  these  cares  would  be,  of 
tself,  no  slight  evil,  even  thouffh  love  had 
>rigina]l^  been  less  profuse  of  uem  than  it 
isually  18,  in  the  extravagance  of  an  unre- 
lecting  passion.  She  who  has  been  wor- 
hipped  as  a  goddess,  must  feel  doubly  the 
nsult  of  the  neglect  which  afterwards  dis- 
laiiis  to  bestow  on  her  the  common  honour 
hat  is  paid  to  woman ;  and  with  the  ordi- 
lary  passions  of  a  human  being,  it  will  be 
lifficult  for  her  to  retain,  I  will  not  say  love, 
or  that  is  abandoned,  but  the  decorous  and 
iignified  semblance  of  love,  for  him  who  has 
au-ed  little  for  the  reality  of  it.  It  is  not 
asy  to  say  by  how  insensible  a  transition,  in 
nany  cases,  this  conjugal  resentment,  or 
breed  indifference,  passes  into  conjugal  in- 
Idelity ;  though  it  is  easy,  in  such  a  case,  to 
letermine  to  whom  the  greater  portion  of 
he  guilt  is  to  be  ascribed. 

But  it  will  peihaps  be  said,  hive  is  not 
dependent  on  our  mere  will,  and  how  can 
we  continue  to  love  one  whom  no  effort  of 


•terwards  have  reason  to  complahi  of  the  diffi* 
cul^  of  loving  the  unworthy. 

it,  however,  it  be  necessary  for  man  to  be 
careful  to  whom  he  engages  himself  by  a 
vow  so  solemn,  it  is  surely  not  less  necessary 
for  the  gentler  tenderness  of  woman.  She, 
too^  has  duties  to  fulfil,  that  depend  on 
love,  or  at  least  that  can  be  sweetened  only 
by  love ;  and  when  she  engages  to  perform 
them  where  love  is  not  felt,  she  is  little 
aware  of  the  precarionsness  of  such  a  pledppe, 
and  of  the  perils  to  which  she  is  exposing 
herselfl  It  is  truly  painful  then  to  see,  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  world,  how  seldom  af- 
fection is  considered  as  a  necessary  matri- 
monial preliminary,  at  least  in  one  of  the 
parties,  and  in  the  one  to  whom  it  is  the 
more  necessary ;  and  how  much  quicker  the 
judgment  of  mthers,  mothers,  friends,  is  to 
estimate  the  wealth  or  the  worldlv  dignity 
than  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  which  thev 
present  as  a  fit  offering  to  her,  whom  wealth 
and  worldly  dignity  may  render  only  weaker 
and  more  miserable,  but  whom  wisdom 
might  counsel  and  virtue  cherish.  It  is 
painful  to  see  one  who  has,  in  other  respects, 
perhaps,  many  moral  excellences,  consent,  as 
an  accomplice  in  this  fraud,  to  forego  the 
moral  delicanr  which  condemns  the  apparent 
sale  of  affection  that  is  not  to  be  souC — re- 
joioe  in  the  splendid  sacrifice  which  is  thus 
made  of  her  peace,  -consign  her  person  to 
one  whom  she  despises,  with  the  same  indif-. 
ference  as  she  consigns  her  hand, — a  prosti- 
tute for  gold,  not  less  truly  because  the  pro- 
stitution is  to  be  for  life,  and  not  less  cnmi- 


>ur8  can  prevent  us  from  discoveripg  to  be  nally  a  prostitute,  because  to  the  guilt  and 


unworthy  of  our  continued  affection?  But 
iy  whom  is  this  objection  usuallv  made  ? 
Not  by  those  who,  in  enf;agi^g  to  love,  and 
iionour,  and  cherish  during  lijfe,  have  been 
arefiil  in  considering  who  it  was  to  whom 
hey  entered  under  this  solemn  engagement. 
[t  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  objection 
)f  those  who,  when  thej  formed  the  engage- 
nent,  made  a  vow,  of  the  real  import  of 
jvhich  they  were  ru^urdless ;  and  who^  after- 
Awards  dare  to  plead  one  crime  as  the  justifi- 
»tion  of  another.  There  are  duties  of  mar- 
iage  which  begpn  before  the  marriage  itself, 
u  the  provision  that  is  made  for  matrimoni- 
il  virtue  and  happiness;  and  he  who  ne- 
l^lects  the  means  (^  virtuous  love,  in  a  state 
>f  which  virtuous  love  is  to  be  the  principal 
^arm,  is  fiir  more  inconsiderate  and  fiir 
nore  guilty  than  the  heedless  producer  of 
misery,  who  forms  a  matrimonial  connexion 
without  the  prospect  of  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  one  who  is  to  exist  with  him, 
only  to  suffer  with  him  in  indigence,  and  for 
the  little  sufferers  who  are  afterwards  to 
make  indigence  still  more  painfully  felt. 
He  who  has  vowed  to  love  one  to  whom  he 
pledges  love,  only  because  he  knows  that 


meanness  of  the  pecmiiaiy  barter,  are  added 
the  guilt  of  a  modKery  of  tenderness  that 
wishes  to  deceive  man,  and  the  still  greater 
guilt  of  a  pegury  tha^  in  vows  which  the 
heart  belies,  would  wish  to  deceive  the  God 
on  whom  it  calls  to  sanction  the  deceit. 

When  marriages  are  thus  formed,  it  is  not 
for  the  sufferer  to  comphun,  if  she  find  that 
she  has  acqiured  a  few  more  trappings  of 
woUdi,  but  not  a  husband.  She  has  her 
house»  her  carriage,  and  the  living  machines, 
that  are  pud  to  wait  around  her  and  obey 
her ;  she  takes  rank  in  public  spectacles,  and 
presides  in  her  own  mansion,  in  spectacles 
as  ma|[nificent;  she  has  obtained  all  which 
ehe  wished  to  obtain ;  and  the  affection  and 
happiness  which  she  scorned,  she  must  leave 
to  those  who  sought  them. 

*'  There  is  a  place  on  the  earth,**  it  has 
been  said,  **  where  pure  joys  are  unknown, 
from  whidi  politeness  is  banished,  and  has 
given  place  to  selfishness,  contradictions,  and 
hdif-veiled  insults.  Remorse  and  inquietude, 
like  fiuies  that  are  never  weary  of  assailing^ 
torment  the  inhabitants.  This  place  is  the 
house  of  a  wedded  pair  who  have  no  mutual 
love»  nor  even  esteem.     There  is  a  pkoe  on 


the  is  worthy  of  such  a  pledge,  will  not  af-  the  earth  to  which  vice  has  no  entraqce. 
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wbere  the  gloomy' passions  have  no  empire, 
where  pleasure  and  innocence  live  constant- 
ly together,  where  cares  and  labours  are  de- 
lightful, where  every  pun  is  forgotten  in  re- 
ciprocal tenderness,  where  there  is  an  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  It  is  the  house  too  of  a  wedded 
pair,  but  of  a  pair  who,  in  wedlock,  are  lov- 
ers stilL"* 


LECTURE  LXXXIX. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  FBIENSSHIP  ;  DUTIES  OF 
GBATITUDE. 

Gentlemen,  in  our  arrangement  of  the 
duties  whidi  we  owe  to  partici£ir  uidividuals, 
as  reducible  to  five  orders, — those  which 
arise  from  affinity,  ^ou  will  remember,  con- 
stituted the  first  division. 

The  particular  duties,  as  yet  considered 
by  us,  have  all  belonged  to  this  first  division, 
the  duties  of  relationship,  parental,  filial,  fra- 
ternal, conjugal ;  in  the  exercise  of  which, 
and  in  the  reciprocal  enjoyment  of  them  as 
exercised  by  others,  is  to  be  found  that  gra- 
cious system  of  domestic  virtue,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  man  reposes  in  happiness, 
and  resting  thus,  in  the  confidence  of  affec- 
tion and  delight,  becomes  purer  of  heart,  and 
more  actively  beneficent,  by  the  very  happi- 
ness which  he  feels. 

It  is  of  these  domestic  virtues  that  we 
must  think,  when  we  think  of  the  morals  of 
a  nation.  A  nation  is  but  a  shorter  name 
for  the  individuals  who  compose  it;  and 
when  these  are  good  fiithers,  good  sons,  good 
brothers,  good  husbands,  they  will  be  good 
citizens ;  because  the  principles  which  make 
them  just  and  kmd  under  the  domestic  roof, 
will  make  them  just  and  kind  to  those  who 
inhabit  with  them  that  country  which  is  only 
a  larger  home.  The  household  fire,  and  the 
altar,  which  are  coupled  together  in  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  leaders  of  armies,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  they  address,  have 
a  relation  more  intimate  than  that  of  which 
they  think,  who  combat  for  both.  It  is  be- 
fore the  household  fire,  that  every  thing 
which  is  holy  and  worthy  of  the  altar  is  form- 
ed. There  arose  the  virtues  that  were  the 
virtues  of  the  child,  before  they  were  the  vir- 
tues of  the  warrior  or  the  statesman ;  and 
the  mother  who  weeps  with  delight  at  the 
of  her  son,  when  a  whole  nation  is  ex- 
ultuigmth  her,  rejoices  over  the  same  heroic 
fortitude  that  at  a  period  almost  as  delight- 
ful to  her,  in  the  little  sacrifices  which  boy- 
ish generosity  could  make,  had  already  often 
gladdened  her  heart,  when  she  thought  only 
of  the  gentle  virtues  before  her,  and  was  not 
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aware  of  half  the  worth  of  tliat  noble  ofierrag 
which  she  was  speedily  to  make  to  her  coun- 
try and  to  the  world. 

From  the  domestic  affinities,  the  transi- 
tion is  a  very  easy  one,  to  that  bond  of  afiec- 
tion  which  unites  fiiend  to  friend,  and  gives 
rise  to  an  order  of  duties  almost  equal  in 
force  to  those  of  the  nearest  affinity. 

We  are  formed  to  be  virtuous,  to  feel 
pleasure  in  contemplating  those  parts  of  our 
life  which  present  to  us  die  remembrance  of 
good  deeds,  as  we  feel  pain  in  contemplating 
other  portions  of  it,  which  present  to  us  on- 
ly remembrances  of  moral  evil;  and  the  same 
principle  which  makes  us  love  in  ourselves 
what  IS  virtuous,  renders  it  impossible  for  us 
to  look  with  indifference  on  the  virtues  of 
another.  The  principle  of  moral  emotion 
alone  would  thus  be  sufficient  to  lead  to 
friendship,  though  there  were  no  other  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature  that  could  tend  to  make 
a  single  human  being  an  object  of  our  re- 


But  we  are  not  lovers  of  virtue  ovly ;  we 
are  lovers  of  many  other  qualities,  which  add 
to  our  happiness,  not  so  much  as  our  own 
virtues  indeed,  but  often  as  much  as  we 
could  derive,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  from 
the  mere  virtue  of  those  with  whom  we  mix 
in  society.     We  love  gaiety,  and  we  there- 
fore love  those  who  can  render  us  gay,  by 
their  wit,  by  the  fluency  of  theii  social  ek^ 
quence,  by  those  never-ceasing  smiles  of  good 
humour,  which  are  almost,  to  our  quick  sym- 
pathy oif  emotion,  like  wit  and  eloquence ; 
we  aaJte  sorrow,  and  we  love  those  who,  by 
the  same  powerful  aid,   can  enable  us  to 
shake  off  uie  burthen  of  melancholy,  from 
which  our  own  efforts  are,  as  we  have  too 
often  found,  unable  ofthemselvestoiree  us; 
we  have  plans  of  business  or  amusement, 
and  we  love  those  whose  co-operation  is  ne- 
cessary to  their  success,  and  who  readily  af- 
ford to  us  that  co-operation  which  we  need; 
we  are  doubtfril,  in  many  cases,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  our  own  conduct,  and  if  all 
others  acted  differently,  we  should  be  driven 
back  to  the  uncertamty^  or  the  reproach  of 
our  own  conscience,  without  any  consofauion 
from  without ;  we  therefore  love  those  who, 
by  acting  as  we  act,  seem  to  say  to  us  that 
we  have  done  well ;  or  who,  at  least,  when 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  flatter  ourselves^ 
wi^  this  iUusion,  comfort  us  with  the  only  i 
palliation  which  our  conscience  can  admit, 
that  we  are  not  more  reprehensible  than  | 
others  around  us.     Even  without  regard  to 
all  ^ese  causes  of  love,  it  is  miserd>le  to  us  i 
to  be  alone.     The  very  nature  of  all  our  I 
emotions  leads  them  to  pour  themselves  oat 
to  some  other  breast ;  and  the  stronger  the 
emotion,  the  more  ardent  is  thb  propensity.^ 
We  must  make  some  one  know  why  we  are 
glad,  or  our  gkdness  will  be  an  oppression  to 
us,  almost  aa  much  as  a  deligfat    If  we  ars 
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in  wrath,  our  anger  seems  to  us  incomplete, 
till  not  one  only,  but  many,  share  our  resent- 
ment. The  sovereign  would  feel  little  plea- 
sure in  all  the  splendour  of  his  throne,  if  he 
were  to  sit  upon  it  for  ever,  with  subjects 
around  him  to  whom  he  vna  to  be  always  a 
sovereign,  and  only  a  sovereign;  and  the 
very  misanthrope,  who  abandons  the  race  of 
mankind,  in  his  detestation  of  their  iniquity, 
must  still  have  some  one  with  whom  he  may 
give  vent  to  his  indignation,  by  describing  the 
happiness  which  he  feels,  in  having  left  the 
wicked  to  that  universal  wickedness  which 
is  worthy  of  them,  and  which  he  almost  loves, 
because  it  enables  him  to  hate  them  more 
thoroughly. 

Thus  lavish  has  nature  been  to  us  of  the 
principles  of  friendship.  With  all  these 
causes,  that,  singly,  might  dispose  to  cor- 
dial  intercourse^  and  that  exert  in  most 
cases  an  united  influence,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful  that  the  tendency  to  friendship  of  some 
sort  should  be  a  part  of  our  mental  consti- 
tution, almost  as  essential  to  it  as  anv  of 
our  appetites.  It  is  scarcely  a  metapoor, 
indeed,  which  we  employ,  when  we  term  it 
an  appetite,  an  appetite  arlbing  from  our  very 
nature  as  social  beings ;  and,  if  our  appetites, 
like  our  other  desires,  bear  any  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  good  which  is  their 
object,  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  vivid 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  feel ;  because 
it  relates  to  a  species  of  happiness,  which  is 
among  the  most  vivid  of  our  enjoyments ;  in 
many  cases  approaching  the  dehght  of  the 
most  intimate  domestic  relations,  and  scarce- 
ly to  be  counted  inferior  to  the  delight  aris- 
ing from  any  other  source,  unless  when  we 
think  of  that  virtue  which  is  essentkl  totibe 
enjoyment  of  all.  To  take  friendship  from  life, 
says  Cicero,  would  be  almost  the  same  thing, 
as  to  take  the  sun  from  the  world.  '*  Solem 
a  mundo  tollere  videntur,  qui  amicitiam  e 
vita  tollunt.*'  It  is,  mdeed,  the  sunshine  of 
those  who  otherwise  would  walk  in  daik- 
ness ;  it  beams  with  unclouded  radiance  on 
our  moral  path,  and  is  itself  warmth  and 
beauty  to  the  very  path  along  wbidb  it  in- 
vites us  to  proceed.  He  knows  not  how 
poor  all  the  splendours  of  worldly  prosper- 
ity are  in  themselves,  who  enjoys  them  with 
that  increase  of  happiness  which  friendship 
has  given  to  them ;  and  he  who  is  still  rii^ 
enough  to  have  a  friend^  cannot  know  what 
extreme  poverty  and  misery  are ;  because 
the  only  misery  which  is  truly  misery,  is  that 
which  nas  no  one  to  comfort  it. 

Cdfistial  HappineM  I  wheneTer  she  itoops 
To  Tisit  euih,  one  thitoe  the  goddeM  findi. 
And  on*  alone,  to  make  her  tweet  amendi 
For  abfent  Heaven,— the  boaom  of  a  friend ; 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  aoft. 
Each  other's  pillow  to  repoae  divine.* 
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*'  Quantum  bonum  e^t,  ubi  sunt  prae- 
parata  pectoro,  in  quae  tut6  secretum  om- 
ne  descendat,  quorum  conscientiam  minus 
quam  tuam  timeas,  quorum  sermo  solidtu- 
dinem  leniat,  sententia  consilium  expediat, 
hilaritas  tristitiam  disdpet,  conspectus  ipse 
delectet.*'  How  great  a  blessing  is  it,  to 
have  bosoms  ever  ready  for  receiving  and 
preserving  faithfully  whatever  we  may  wish 
to  confide;  whose  conscious  memory  of  our 
actions  we  may  fear  less  than  our  own,  whose 
discourse  may  alleviate  our  anxiety,  whose 
counsel  may  fix  our  own  doubtful  judgment, 
whose  hikurity  may  dissipate  our  sorrow* 
whose  very  aspect  may  delight. 

There  is  unquestionably,  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  a  friend,  adelightof  this  sort,  which 
has  no  other  source  than  the  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  one  who  feels  for  us  the 

Trd  which  we  feel  for  himi,  «  When  I 
mpelf,"  says  Montaigne,  altera  very 
lively  description  which  he  gives  of  his  affec* 
tion  for  his  friend, — "  When  I  ask  myself 
whence  it  is  that  I  feel  this  jo^,  this  ease, 
this  serenily,  when  I  see  him^ — it  is  because 
it  is  he,  it  is  because  it  is  I,  I  answer ;  and 
this  is  all  which  I  can  say." 

On  the  delight  which  fnendahip  affords, 
however,  it  would  be  idle  to  expatiate. 
There  is  no  subject,  scarcely  even  with  die 
exception  of  love  itself,  on  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  by  philosophers  and  de« 
claimers  of  all  sorts,  in  prose  and  poetry.  I 
might  repeat  to  ^rou  innumerable  common- 
places on  the  subject,  and  prove  to  you  lo* 
gically,  by  many  arguments,  that  what  you 
have  all  felt  to  be  deli^tfiil,  is  delightful* 
For  the  evidence  of  this,  however,  I  may 
safely  leave  you  to  your  own  consciousness. 
You  have  many  mendships,  and  perhaps 
your  most  important  and  permanent  friend- 
ships still  to  form ;  but  if  you  have  never 
yet  felt  what  friendship  is,  there  is  little  rea* 
son  to  think  that  you  will  ever  feel  it ;  and 
if  you  have  felt  it,  though  you  may  not  vet 
have  been  in  situations  that  might  enable 
^ott  to  derive  from  it  all  the  advantages  which 
It  is  capable  of  yielding,  the  very  consdousr 
ness  of  the  regEuni  itself  will  enable  you  to 
anticipate  them  alL  He  who  has  never  been 
in  poverty,  in  long  and  almost  hopeless  dis* 
ease,  in  any  deep  distress  of  any  sort,  may 
yet  know  what  consolation  the  attentions  of 
friendship  would  administer  to  the  sorrow 
which  he  has  never  felt ;  and  if  he  ever  fee) 
the  sorrow  and  the  consolation,  will  not  ac- 
quire any  new  knowledge  of  Uie  extent  of 
die  delightful  influence  which  he  had  long 
known  how  to  appreciate,  but  only  a  new 
cause  of  gratitude  to  him,  who,  in  doing 
mudi,  had  done  only  what  it  was  expected 
of  his  ready  tenderness  and  generosity  to  do. 
**  There  is,  indeed,"  as  it  has  been  trulv  said, 
**  only  one  species  of  misery  which  niend- 
ship  cannot  comfort, — the  misery  of  atra- 
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but  hniU  mfMt  of  genuine 
.  we  not  mfthk  of  committbig 
Thoqg^  it  ewmot  comloit  guilty 
however,  wliidi  oeght  not  to  be  oomlbrted, 
frienddbop  is  itiU  able  to  eoneole  at  least  the 
too  povrofol  lenMBbrance  of  our  finlts  and 
weainesseB ;  its  Foioe  reconciles  as  to  oor- 
vrifes  $  it  shows  ns  the  means  of  risiqg  again 
fton  oar  fidl ;  and  our  fidl  itself  it  leads 
others  to  fofget»  in  the  same  aunner  as  it 
leads  OS  to  {arf(tt  it,  bj  rscsHiQg  to  ns  and 
to  othen  oar  cstnnaUe  qoafitics,  and  jnompt- 
ii^  OS  to  ths  ezerdse  of  then.  Fhendship 
npain  ererj  dung,  leoMdies  vntj  thing, 
oomfbfts  eveiy  thii^.*^ 

FHendship,  howerer,  is  not  asoaree  of 
pleasure  on^ ;  it  is  also  a  sovroe  of  dotj; 
and  it  is  AMj  in  this  respect  that  we  are 
now  to  regard  it. 

The  duties  that  rdate  to  friendship  nrnj 
be  considered  in  three  lights;  as  they  re- 
gud  the  eoonniencenient  of  it,  the  oontmu- 
anee  of  it,  and  its  dose. 

Our  fint  duties  are  those  which  idate  to 
the  dioioe  of  a  friend. 

If  we  were  suffidentl/  aware  how  great  a 
eommand  over  our  wliole  life  we  giTo  to 
any  one  whom  we  admit  to  our  intimacy ; 
hoiw  ready  we  are  to  adopt  the  enors  of 
those  whom  we  love ;  and  to  rqgwd  their 
very  fiiults,  not  merely  98  eyrusaWe,  but  as 
objects  of  imitation,  or  at  least  to  imitate 
them  without  thinkmg  whether  they  ought 
to  be  iraitsted,  and  without  knowing  even 
that  we  are  imitating  them ;  we  should  be  a 
little  more  carefrd  than  we  usually  are,  in 
making  a  dioice,  whidi  is  to  dedde  m  a  great 
measure  whether  we  are  to  be  viituous  or 
vidous,  happy  or  misenble ;  or  which,  in 
maoy  cases,  if  we  still  continue  hiqppy,  upon 
the  whole,  must  often  distuib  oar hsminess, 
and,  if  we  still  continue  virtuous,  nuilie  vir- 
tue a  graater  eflbrt.  **  The  bandage  which, 
in  our  poetic  fictions,  we  give  to  Love,**  says 
the  Mtfohioness  de  Lambert, ''  we  have  ne- 
ver thought  of  hanging  over  the  dear  and 
pierdng  eyes  of  Friendship.  Friendship  has 
no  blindness :  it  eiamines  before  it  engsges, 
and  attadies  itself  only  to  merit  "f 

The  picture  is  a  beautiful  one ;  but  it  is  a 
picture  nthtf  of  what  friendship  on^t  to  be, 
than  of  what  friendship  always  is.  The 
bandage,  indeed,  is  not  so  tnidc  as  that 
which  covers  the  eyes  of  Love,  and  it  is  not 
so  constantly  worn ;  but  when  it  is  worn, 
though  it  admits  some  li^t,  it  does  not  ad- 
mit aJL  We  must  tear  it  off  before  we  see 
dearly;  or  we  must  be  careful  at  least  what 
hands  they  are  which  we  permit  to  put  it 
on. 

It  is  before  we  yiddounebes^  then,  to  the 


regard,  that  we  should  stnve  to  ^afmrrtu'  the 
olgect  of  it,  and  to  estiBDate  his  value,  not 


by  thegntificationofasingled^,  but  by  the 
influence  vrhidi  he  nugr  eontinae  to  emiJat 
on  our  life.  If  friendships  indeed^  wcne  a 
mere  pastime,  that  ended  with  tke  amaae- 
ment  of  some  idle  houn,  it  vaafgbt  be  alow, 
ed  to  us  to  select,  for  our  oompamons,  tJboae 
who  might  best  smuse  our  Mflmess;  it 
wouM  be  eno^  to  us  tbenlhat  our  friend 
was  gay,  and  hid  the  happy  tnlrat  of  mhaqg 
othen  gsy.  If  it  were  a  mere  baiter  m 
courtesy,  for  a  little  wedth  or  dintiwrfie^  it 
might  Mellowed  to Oi,  in  like  BMsner,  to  se- 
lect those  whose  power  and  opnlenee  seon- 
ed  to  promise  to  our  smbition  and  avarice 
the  best  return  of  gain;  it  wo«ld  then  be 
friend  possessed  a  stalioB  tfatf 
to  devate  us,  not  periaps 
but  at  least  a  little  hi^ 
dumweare.  Then,  indeed,  die  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  friendship  raiglit  be  esti- 
mated as  readily,  and  ahnoet  ia  the  ssbm 
we  estimate  the  wortk  of  mej 


ine  Dcsc  rewrn  o 
enough  if  our  fiien 
miefat  enaUe  hhn  1 
to  his  own  nnk,  b 
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common  maricetable  oommodi^.  Bat  if  it 
be  an  aUianoe  of  heart  with  heart, — i^  is 
giving  our  sonows  or  progects  to  be  sfaarpd 
by  another,  we  are  to  partake^  in  our  tain, 
his  sorrows  or  designs,  whatever  they  nmj 
be,— -to  consider  the  virtue  of  him  whom  we 
admit  to  this  diilusi<m  with  us  of  one  cooi- 
mon  being,  and  to  yidd  our  affectioii,  onlj 
as  we  discover  the  votoe  which  alone  ia  iror- 
thy  of  it,  is  dmost  the  ssme  thing  as  to  oon- 
sult  for  our  own  virtue.  The  Tiee  oi  bin 
whom  we  kyve^— 4he  vice  whidi  we  must 
palliate  to  evioy  oensurer,  and  whidi  we 
strive  to  paUiate  even  to  our  own  severe 
judgment,  vrill  soon  cease  to  ^ipear  to  0 
wbmt  it  is ;  and  it  wiU  require  bnit  e  littk 
longer  habit  of  palliation,  and  e  little  ksager 
intercourse  of  cordid  regard,  to  win  from  m 
that  occasiond  cooformity  which,  withisitDa^ 
may  soon  become  ahabit.  Even  thoogb  we 
esmped  from  the  rices  of  the  widud,  bow- 
ever,  it  would  be  impossible  frir  ua  to  escape 
from  their  misery.  We  must  share  the  em- 
barrasmBents  and  verations,  the  fear  and  the 
disgrace^  to  which  their  morel  tnon  mmt 
inevitably  lead  them ;  and  thoogh  the  friend- 
ship  of  the  virtuous  hod  no  odwr  auperioritTof 
attrsction  than  this  cne,  h  woutd  Mill'be 
enough  to  detennine  the  choice  of  the  wisc^ 
— that,  in  becoming  the  friends  of  the  good, 
they  would  have  nothn^  to  fear  but  nusfor- 
tunes,  which  require  pi^  only  and  ooosda- 
tion,  not  shame ;  that,  tf  they  had  no  reasoa 
to  blush  for  themsdves,  they  would  have  no 
resson  to  blush  for  those  whom,  by  their  se- 
lection, they  had  exhibited  to  the  worid  ai 
images  of  tfadr  own  character ;  nor  to  frd, 
in  the  very  innocence  of  thdr  own  heart,  bf 
the  monl  peiplexities  in  which  their  symps. 
thies  involved  them,  if  not  what  ia  hatefiil 
in  guilt,  at  least  aO  which  is  wretdied  in  it 
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A  angle  line  of  one  of  oar  old  poets  con- 
vey«*  in  due  respect,  a  most  sententioas 
lessoit,  in  bidding  us  consider  vflmt  sort  of  a 
friend  he  is*  likely  to  prove  to  ns,  who  has 
been  the  destroyer,  or  at  least  the  constant 
disqnieter,  of  his  own  hi^pbess. 

Se*  if  hate 
Friend  to  Mmaeir,  who  would  be  fkiend  to  ttiee. 

The  necessi^  of  virtue,  then»  in  every 
boaom  of  wfaiefa  we  resolve  to  share  the 
feelings,  would  be  sufficiently  evident,  though 
we   were  to  consider  those  feehngs  only; 
but  all  the  participation  is  not  to  be  on  oor 
part      We  are  to  pbce  confidence^  as  well 
as  to  receive  it ;  we  are  not  to  be  comforters 
only,  but  sometimes,  too,  the  comfinrted; 
and  our  own  conduct  may  require  (he  de- 
fence  which  we  are  sufficientlv  ready  to  af- 
ford to  the  conduct  of  our  friend.    Even 
with  respect  to  the  pleasure  of  the  friend- 
ship itself,  if  it  be  a  pleasure  on  which  we 
set  a  high  vahie,  it  is  not  a  slight  considera- 
tion whether  it  be  fixed  on  one  whose  r»* 
gard  is  likely  to  be  as  stable  as  ours,  or  on 
one  who  may  in  a  few  months,  or  perhaps 
even  in  a  few  weeks,  withhold  from  us  the 
very  pleasure  of  that  intimai^  which  before 
had   been  profusely  lavished   on  us.      In 
every  one  of  these  respects,   I  need  not 
point  out  to  vou  the  manifest  superiority  of 
virtue  over  vice.     Virtue  only  is  stable^  be- 
cause virtue  only  is  consistent  $  and  the  ca- 
price which,  under  a  momentary  impulse, 
b^ns  sn  eager  intimacy  with  one,  as  it  be- 
gan it  from  an  impulse  as  momentary  with 
another,  will  soon  find  a  third,  with  whom 
it  may  again  begin  it,  with  the  same  eiclu- 
sion,  for  the  moment,  of  every  previous  at- 
tat^ment     Nothing  can  be  juster  than  the 
obsexvation  of  Boussean  on  these  hasty  starts 
of  kindness,  that  «  he  who  treaU  us  at  first 
sight  like  a  friend  of  twenty  years  standing, 
will  very  probably,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
^ears,  treat  us  as  a  stranger,  if  we  have  any 
important  service  to  request  of  him.** 

If,  without  virtue,  we  have  little  to  hope 
in  Btabili^r,  have  we,  even  while  the  sem- 
blance of  friendship  Isste,  much  more  to  hope 
as  to  those  services  of  kindness  which  we  mav 
need  fiom  our  firiends  ?  The  secrets  whi<» 
it  may  be  of  no  importance  to  divulge,  all 
may  keep  with  equal  fidelity ;  because  no- 
thing is  to  be  gained  by  drculatin^  what  no 
man  would  take  sufficient  interest  m  hearings 
to  remember  after  it  was  heard ;  but  if  the 
secret  be  of  a  khid  which,  if  made  known, 
would  gain  the  fevour  of  some  one  whose 
fiivour  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  gain 
than  to  retain  ours,  can  we  expect  fiddUty 
from  a  mind  that  thinks  only  of  what  is  to 
be  gwned  by  vice^  in  the  great  social  market 
of  monl  feelings,  not  of  what  it  is  right  to 
do  ?  Can  we  expect  oonsobtion  in  our  af- 
fliction from  one  who  regmrds  our  adversity 


only  as  a  sign  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  hoped  from  our  intimacy ;  or  trust  our 
virtues  to  the  defence  of  him  who  defends  or 
assails  as  mterest  prompts,  and  who  may  see 
his  interest  m  rcproscnting  us  as  guilty  of 
the  very  crimes  with  which  slander  has 
loaded  us  ?  In  such  cases,  we  have  no  title 
to  complam  of  the  treacheries  of  friendship ; 
for  it  was  not  firiendship  in  which  we  trust- 
ed :  die  treadieiT  is  as  much  the  feult  of  the 
deceived  as  of  the  deceiver :  we  have  our- 
selves viokted  some  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  fiiendship,  (he  duties  which  relate 
to  Its  commencement. 

When  friendship  has  commenced,  after 
all  those  necesraiy  cautions  which  form  its 
first  set  of  duties,  a  new  set  of  duties  begin 
their  obligation.  We  have  chosen  cautious- 
ly, and  we  are  now  to  confide:  we  have 
diosen  one  whom  it  is  virtuous  to  love,  and 
we  are  to  perform  to  him  all  the  servi<^  of 
love. 

We  are  to  confide,  in  the  first  phoe,  not 
with  that  timid  irresolute  communication  of 
our  plans  and  wishes,  which  almost  provokes 
to  the  very  infidelity  that  appears  to  be  sus- 
pected, but  with  that  frdl  opening  of  the 
beart,  without  which  there  is  no  confidence, 
and  therefore  none  of  the  advantages  of  con- 
fidence. '*  If  you  think  any  one  your  firiend,* 
a  Roman  moralist  says,  **  in  whom  you  do 
not  put  the  same  confidence  as  in  yourself, 
you  Know  not  the  real  power  of  friendship 
Consider  kmg,  whether  the  individual  whom 
yon  view  with  regard,  is  worthy  of  beinff  ad- 
mitted to  your  bosom ;  but  when  you  have 
judgedj  and  found  him  truly  worthy,  admit 
him  to  your  very  heart  You  should  so  live, 
indeed,  as  to  trust  nothing  to  your  own  oon- 
sdenoe  which  you  would  not  trust  to  your 
enemy ;  but,  at  least  to  your  firiend,  let  all  be 
open.  He  will  be  the  more  fiuthfbl,  as  vour 
confidence  in  his  fidelity  is  more  oompkte. 
Si  aUquem  amicum  exisdma^  cui  non  taa- 
tundem  credis  quantum  tibi,  vehementer 
erras,  et  non  satis  n^sti  vim  verae  amidtiae. 
Tu  vero  omnia  cum  amico  delibera,  sed  de 
ipso  prius.  Post  amidtiam  credendum  est, 
ante  amidtiam  judicandum.  Isti  vero  pree- 
postere  offida  permiscent,  qui,  contra  prae 
oepta  Theophrasti,  cum  an»verint  indicant, 
et  non  amant  cum  judicaverint.  liiu  cogi- 
ta,  an  tibi  in  amidtiam  aliquis  recipiendiis 
sit;  cum  placuerit  fieri,  toto  ilium  pectore 
admitte.  Tam  audacter  cum  illo  loquere 
quam  tecum.  Tu  quidem  ita  vive,  ut  nihil 
tibi  committas,  nisi  quod  committere  etiam 
inimioo  possis ;  sed  quia  interveniimt  quae- 
dam,  quae  consuetudo  fecit  arcana,  cum 
amico  omnes  cures,  omnes  cogitationes  tuas 

ace.    Fidelem  si  putaveris,  fedes.*'* 

He  who  is  worthy  of  our  confidence  it 
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worthy  of  our  kindness ;  and,  tfaerefore,  of 
all  the  aid  which  our  kindness  can  bestow. 
I  need  not  say  that  we  are  guilty  of  abreach 
of  duty,  if,  with  the  power  of  furthering  his 
■dTancement  in  life,  we  withhold  our  assist- 
ance. If  he  be  m  want,  we  should  consider 
it  not  as  a  fiivour  on  our  part,  but  as  an  ad- 
ditional value  which  he  has  conferred  on  our 
wealtht  that  he  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
of  middnff  a  more  delightful  use  of  it  than 
any  to  which  we  could  have  known  how  to 
i^ply  it  in  any  other  circumstances.  If  he 
be  in  grie^  we  have  an  affection  that  knows 
how  to  difiuse  a  tender  pleasure  over  sad- 
ness itself;  and  that,  if  it  cannot  overcome 
affliction,  can  thus  at  least  alleviate  it.  If 
he  be  suffering  unmerited  ignominy,  we  have 
a  heart  that  knows  his  innocence,  anda  v«Mce 
that  can  make  itself  be  heard,  wherever  vir- 
tue is  allowed  to  speak.  These  duties  are 
easy  to  be  performed.  The  only  duty  which 
is  not  easy,  but  which  is  still  more  necessary 
than  the  others,  is  that  n^iich  relates  to  mo- 
ral imperfections  that  may  truly  arise  in  him, 
or  may  become  visible  in  him,  only  after  our 
firiendship  has  been  given  and  received ; — 
imperfections  which,  slight  as  they  may  be 
at  first,  may,  if  suffered  to  contmue,  vitiate 
that  whole  character,  which  it  is  so  delightful 
to  us  to  love ;  and  .which,  in  ever^r  import- 
ant respect,  is  stiU  so  worthy  of  being  loved. 
The  correction  of  these  is  our  chief  duty ; 
and  everv  effort  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
use  for  this  moral  emendation,  is  to  be  em- 

yed  sedulously,  anziousljr,  urgently ;  but 
I  all  the  tondemess  which  such  efforts 
If,  in  presenting  to  him  that  form 
of  perfect  virtue,  to  the  imitation  of  which 
we  wish  to  lead  him,  we  make  him  feel  more 
his  own  imperfection  than  the  tenderness  of 
thai  regard  which  seeks  his  amendment 
above  eveiy  other  otject,  the  error  is  not  his 
alone. 

The  duty  which  leads  us  to  seek  the  mo- 
ral reformation  of  our  firiend,  wherever  we 
perceive  an  imperfection  that  requires  to  be 
removed,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  highest  duty 
of  fHendship,  because  it  is  a  dutjr  that  has 
for  its  object  the  highest  good  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  confer ;  and  he  who  refrains 
from  the  necessary  endeavour,  because  he 
fears  to  give  pain  to  one  whom  he  loves,  is 
guilty  of  the  same  weakness  which,  in  a  case 
of  bodily  acddent  or  disease,  would  withhold 
the  salutary  potion,  because  it  is  nauseous, 
or  the  surgical  operation  which  is  to  preserve 
life,  and  to  preserve  it  with  comfort,  because 
the  use  of  the  instrument,  which  is  to  be  at- 
tended with  relief  and  happiness,  implies  a 
little  momentary  addition  of  suffering.  To 
abstain  from  every  moral  effort  of  thu  sort, 
in  the  mere  fear  of  offending,  is,  from  the 
selfishness  of  the  motive,  a  still  greater 
breach  of  duty,  and  almost,  too,  a  still  great- 
er  weakness.     He  whom  we  truly  offend  by 


sttdi  gentle  admonitioos  as  friesidahip  dic- 
tates, adinonitiaiis  of  which  the  chief  maAo- 
rity  is  sought  in  the  very  eMccUence  erf  kiis 
whon  we  wish  to  make  still  more  eiPfiirBt, 
is  not  worthy  of  die  friesdabip  wiucfa  w« 
have  wasted  on  him ;  and,  if  we  tl»  kxe 
his  friendship,  we  are  delivered  from  one 
who  could  not  be  sincere  m  hia  peaiC  proles- 
sions  of  regard,  and  whose  treacoeiy,  tfaeie- 
fore,  we  might  afterwards  have  hsid  TeasoD 
tohunent.  If  hebewordiyofiB,faewiOBot 
love  us  less,  but  lore  us  more ;  he  mD  fed 
that  we  have  done  that  which  it  was  oer 
duty  to  do ;  and  we  shall  have  the  dovUe 
gratification  of  witnessing  the  anaendmeBt 
which  we  desired,  and  of  knownig-  that  we 
have  contributed  to  an  effect  whidi  waa  al- 
most like  the  removal  of  a  vice  frtMa  our- 
selves, or  a  virtue  added  to  our  own  monl 
diameter. 

The  hat  set  of  duties,  m  relation  to  friend, 
ship^are  those  whidi  regard  its  dose. 

When  friendship  has  been  fixed  when 
akme  it  shodd  be  fixed,  the  doae  of  friend- 
ship is  only  the  termination  of  the  exisienee 
of  those  who  fed  it    But,  with  all  the  cau- 
tion whidi  it  is  nossible  fer  the  best  and 
the  wisest  to  employ  in  selection,  it  is  stSl 
possible  that  they  may  be  deceived,  even  as 
to  important  detects  of  diaracter ;  or,  though 
they  may  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  easentni 
virtues  of  the  character,  they  may  at  kast 
have  felled  to  remark  unfortunate  circum- 
stanoes  of  temper  or  generd  disporitioB, 
whidi  may  frustrate  afterwards  aU  tiie  csre 
that  can  be  used  to  avoid  what  m^t  lead  to 
irritations  and  fretful  suspicions,  incoanpeti- 
Me  with  permanent  confidence.    FHendship, 
then— 4hat  is  to  ay,  the  oordid  intimacy  of 
friendship---may  cease,  while  those  still  lire 
who  vrere  its  subjects ;  but,  when  it  ceases 
from  causes  that  would  render  it  impossible 
to  be  renewed  with  the  same  intereat  as  be> 
fore,  or  that  would  render  the  renewal  of  it 
unwise,  even  though  it  were  posaiUe,  it 
should  be  a  cessation  of  intimacy,  and  no- 
thing more.     The  great  duty  of  fidelity  still 
remains ;  and,  in  some  measure  too^  unless 
where  there  has  been  the  provocation  of  io- 
justioe  that  cancels  the  past,  because  it  shows 
the  seeming  afiiection  of  the  past,  even  when 
affection  was  credited,  to  have  been  deceit, 
there  remains  still  the  duty  of  an  interest 
stronger  than  we  should  feel  in  the  wei&re 
of  a  stranger  who  had  never  been  oonnectffd 
with  us  by  any  tie  of  peculiar  regard.    Even 
when  there  haa  been  sudi  a  discovery  of 
|[uilt,  as  would  render  immond  this  remain- 
mg  interest,  the  duty  of  fidelity,  as  I  ha?e 
said,  remains  in  all  its  force.     What  was 
confided  to  us  in  years  of  oonfidenoe,  dMuld 
stillbeassafe  inour  boeomasbefiMe.    The 
only  dispensation  by  which  it  can  be  monl. 
Iv  allowable  for  us  to  violate  the  trust,  is  the 
slander  of  our  reputation  by  the 
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himself  if  he  dara  to  assail  our  cliaracter, 
when  the  (Usclosuie  of  the  eecret  which  he 
has  trusted  to  us,  would  render  manifest  our 
innocence.  His  very  attack,  in  that  case, 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  tacit  in- 
timation to  us  that  his  trust  is  at  an 
end. 

When  biendship,  after  continuing  uninter- 
rupted through  life,  not  merely  without  di- 
nunution,  but  with  perpetual  accessions  of 
confidence  and  happiness,  is  at  last  broken 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  its  duties 
do  not  tenninate  to  the  survivor.  He  has  a 
source  of  new  duties  in  the  remembrances  of 
the  past,  in  the  glory  of  his  firiend,  which  is 
ever  present  with  him,  and  in  the  expectation 
of  that  future  life  in  which  he  hopes  to  r&. 
join  him,  and  whidi,  by  this  ver^  hope,  pre- 
sents a  new  motive  to  his  own  virtues. 

*<  Some  persons,"  says  the  Marquise  de 
Lambert,  "  believe  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  duties  to  be  fulfilled  beyond  the  tomb ; 
and  there  are  but  few  who  know  how  to  be 
friends  to  the  dead.  Though  the  most  mag- 
nificent funeral  pomp  be  the  tean  and  the 
silent  sorrow  of  those  who  survive,  and  the 
most  honourable  sepulture  be  in  their  hearts, 
we  must  not  think  that  tean  which  are  shed 
from  the  sensibility  of  the  moment,  and  some- 
times too  firom  causes  which  in  part  at  least 
relate  to  ourselves,  acquit  us  of  all  our  obli- 
gation. The  name  of  our  friends,  their 
gbry,  their  fiimily,  have  still  claims  on  our  af- 
fection, which  it  would  be  guilt  not  to  feel. 
They  should  live  still  in  our  heart  by  the 
emotions  which  subsist  there ;  in  our  me- 
mory, by  our  frequent  remembrance  of  them ; 
in  our  voice,  by  our  eulogiums ;  in  our  con- 
duct, by  our  imitation  of  their  virtues."* 

Alter  our  consideration  of  the  duties  of 
friendshin,  which  necessarily  involve  in  them 
many  feelings  of  gratitude  for  kindnesses  re> 
ceived,  it  cannot  require  any  long  discussion 
to  convince  you  of  the  duty  of  gratitude  to 
our  benefacton  in  genial* 

Of  this,  indeed,  I  have  already  treated  so 
fully  in  a  former  part  of  the  course,  when,  in 
examining  our  moral  emotions,  I  considered 
the  emotion  of  gratitude  itself  as  one  of  these, 
that  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  make 
any  further  remarks  on  it. 

it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  proofr  of  the 
benevolence 'of  Heaven,  that  the  very  pro- 
duction of  good  by  one  human  being  to  ano- 
ther, is  not  attended  with  delight  only  to 
him  who  receives  the  fiivour,  but  with  equal 
delight  to  him  who  confen  it ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  friture  also,  that  the  desire  of 
new  beneficent  exertions  is  not  more  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  beneficent,  by 
every  repetition  of  his  kindness,  than  on  the 
mind  of  him  who  is  the  object  of  the  kind- 
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ness.  Both  are  made  happier;  both  are 
made  more  eager  to  render  lu^py.  Our 
first  emotion,  on  reoeivin^  good,  is  love  of 
him  firom  whom  we  receive  it;  our  second 
emotion  is  the  wish  of  being  able  to  render 
to  him  some  mutual  service ;  and  he  whose 
generous  life  is  a  continued  difliision  of  hap- 
piness,  may  thus  delight  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  has  not  difiused  happiness 
only,  but  that  in  diffusing  it  he  has  been, 
at  Uie  same  time,  the  difiuser  of  virtue, — at 
least,  of  wishes  which  were  virtue  for  the 
time^  and  required  nothing  to  convert  them 
into  beneficence^  but  the  means  of  exercising 
them. 

So  ready  is  gratitude  to  arise  in  almost 
every  mincC  that  ingratitude  to  a  benefactor, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  regarded 
ahnost  with  the  same  species  of  abhorrence 
as  the  viohition  of  the  dearest  duties  of  con- 
sanguinity itselt  He  who  could  plunge  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  one  who  had  con- 
ferred on  him  any  signal  service,  would  be 
viewed  by  us  almost  with  the  same  fearful 
astonishment  with  which  we  gaze  on  the 
parricide  who  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
Leart  that  gave  him  life. 

The  tie  which  connects  the  benefactot 
with  him  on  whom  he  has  conferred  a  kind- 
ness, does  not,  however,  give  its  whole  du- 
ties to  one  party,  thonsh  its  principal  duties 
belong  to  one.  It  is  the  duty  of  one,  to  love 
him  from  whom  he  has  received  important 
kindnesses,  to  study  the  interests  of  him  by 
whom  his  own  have  been  promoted,  and, 
m  every  service  which  requires  only  zeal,  and 
not  a  sacrifice  of  virtue,  to  be  assiduous  in 
repaying  what  can  be  repaid,  not  from  an 
eager  wish  to  shake  off"  the  obluation,  which 
is  truly  in  itself  a  species  of  ingratitude, 
but  from  the  sincere  desire  of  increasing 
the  happiness  of  one  who  is  sincerely  loved, 
and  who  has  given  so  much  reason  to  love 
him. 

These  are  the  duties  of  the  obliged.  But 
though  we  are  not  much  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  duties  of  benefacton,  the  obliger  too 
has  moral  obligations  to  fulfil,  and  obUga- 
tions  which,  while  they  are  as  truly  incumb^t 
as  the  duties  of  the  obliged,  are  far  more  dif- 
ficult  to  be  fulfilled ;  the  du^  of  making  his 
benefits  press  as  lightiy  as  benefits  to  the 
same  amount  can  press,  by  unfiuling  atten- 
tions to  him  whom  he  has  obliged, — a  con- 
descension that  makes  itself  felt,  however, 
not  as  condescension  which  would  recall  the 
obligation  more  painfyilly,but  only  as  kind- 
ness wfaiohseems  to  arise  without  any  thought 
of  farmer  beneflt8,firom  the  overflowing  good- 
ness of  a  benevolent  heart.  It  would  be 
manifestly  cruel  to  repeat  eontinually  to  any 
one,  on  whom  we  had  oonfeired  an  important 
&youry  **  Remember  the  favour  which  I 
conferred  on  you  ;"  but  since  it  is  not  in  the 
direct  words  only  that  such  a  meaning  can 
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be  conveyed,  It  is  cruel  also,  by  ezoewive 
and  ill-plaeed  fomit  of  ostentatioiii  civility, 
*  to  aeeiii  constmthr  to  s^  to  him,  that  we 
fwe  thus  very  kind,  and  that  we  have  never 
foigotten  the  generoaity  whidi  we  show- 
edhim,  at  the  dirtanre,  perhapa,  of  many 
yeark 

When  a  bencfi»lor  foigeti  hia  dutiea,  and 
makes  a  cruel  nse  of  the  fiivoun  which  he 
may  have  conferred,  there  is  no  tynuit  whose 
cruelty  is  more  oppressive,  becauae  it  is  the 
tynuiny  of  one  whom  we  cannot  oppoae  like 
other  tyrants.  They  mmr,  indeed,  shackle 
our  anns ;  but  the  iron  dasp  of  this  mors) 
oppressor  is  placed  where  it  is  most  power- 
fully felt,  upon  the  heart  itself,  that  may  feel 
the  worthlessness,  but  that  is  dewived  of 
all  power  of  rising  against  it.  There  are 
beings  of  this  kind  who  use  the  means 
of  beneficence  only  for  purposes  the  most 
malevolent,  whose  veiy  gifts  are  snares,  who 
oblige,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  ma- 
licious with  impunity,  exacting  ever  after, 
from  their  unfortunate  victim,  assiduities  and 
aervices  which  it  Is  miserable  to  nay,  and 
rejoicings  if  he  fiul  in  them,  that  tiiey  may 
have  the  still  greater  pleasure  of  prodaiminf: 
his  ingratitude. 

**  Ingratitude,  indeed,**  as  Rousseau  justly 
observes,  **  would  be  hr  rarer  than  it  is,  if 
the  beneibctor  were  less  frequently  a  usurer. 
What  haa  done  us  good,  is  dear  to  us,  bjr  the 
very  sentiment  of  our  nature.  Ingratitude 
is  not  in  the  heart  of  man ;  but  interest  is 
there ;  and  the  obliged  who  are  ungrateful, 
are  far  fewer  in  number  than  the  obUgera, 
who  are  interested,  and  who  have  sold  what 
they  have  only  feigned  to  give.  When  is 
it,**  he  continues,  **  that  we  see  any  one  who 
is  foigotten  by  his  beneliM^r,  foiget  him  ? 
A  beinefector  who  can  thus  foiget,  the  oblig- 
ed never  &ils  to  remember ;  he  speaks  of  him 
with  pleasure,  as  he  thinks  of  him  with  ten 
demess.  If  an  opportunity  occur  in  which 
he  can  show,  by  any  unexpected  service,  that 
he  remembers  the  service  which  was  before 
conferred  upon  himself,  with  what  internal 
delight  does  he  then  satisfy  his  gratitude, 
with  what  expression  of  ioy  does  he  make 
himsdf  recognised,  with  what  transport  does 
he  say,  My  turn  is  come !  Such  is  the  gen- 
uine voice  of  nature.  A  kindness,  that  was 
truly  a  kindness,  never  yet  found  a  bosom 
that  was  ungmtefuL*** 

The  expression,  if  it  were  meant  to  be 
understood  strictly,  would  certainly  be  a  little 
too  strong ;  since  there  may  be  ingratitude, 
even  to  the  most  generous,  as  there  may  be 
any  other  atrodous  offence.  But  it  is  only 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  most  atrocious  that 
such  ingratitude  can  arise  :  and  of  this,  at 
least,  M-e  may  be  sure,  that  the  best  preserv- 
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ative  a^nst  a  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  ct 
the  obliged,  is  for  the  obliser  himself  to  fei^ 
fil  all  the  duties  of  a  benemctor. 


LECTURE  XC 

i 

or  THE  DUTIES  OP  COirrBACr  ;  OF  THE  DC- 
TIES  or  cmZSNSHIP. 

Oevtuqcen,  we  have  now  eonadend 
the  nature  of  the  duties  which  arise  fron 
our  peculiar  connexion  with  rertnin  iwfiri- 
dua]s,as  our  rebtives  inconsangvinity  orwcd- 
lock,  our  friends,  our  benefiKtors.  Tbae 
remain  still  to  be  considered  by  oa  two  spe- 
cies of  duties,  that  arise  from  connexions  of 
a  more  general  kind ;  the  duties  of  contrsc^ 
which,  of  coorse,  vaiy  with  the  nature  of  oiff 
particular  engagements ;  and  the  duties  of 
dtixenahip,  or  of  patriotic  regudt  which  a* 
tend  to  all  the  individuals  that  are  oompR- 
bended  with  us  under  one  system  of  govern- 
ment 

Though  the  practical  rules  of  Baora&tT; 
which  regard  condracts,  strictly  as  oontnets, 
are  all  founded  on  the  great  principle,  dot 
each  party  in  the  contract  is  under  a  monl 
obligation  to  fulfil  what  he  has  undertsksi 
to  perform,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  the  enmement  to  be  us- 
derstood  by  the  party  with  whom  he  eoa* 
tracted,  it  may  be  of  advantase  to  consider, 
separately,  the  contracts  whidh  relate  to  ob- 
jects of  commerckl  barter,  and  those  whidi 
relate  to  jpersonal  service.  Even  persoaal 
services,  indeed,  are  truly  objecta  or  barter, 
as  much  as  any  of  the  artid^  of  daily  ssle, 
of  whidi  we  usually  think  when  we  spetk  of 
commerce ;  but  still  diere  are  so  many  other 
circumstances  of  moral  influenoe  connected 
with  the  contracts  of  service,  that  they  wKf 
very  fiurlv,  at  least  the  most  impoftaat  d 
them,  which  connects  the  master  and  tbe 
servant,  and  admita  a  stranger  into  the  gene- 
ral system  of  domestic  reWonships^  Iw  ps 
garded,  in  ethics,  as  constituting  a  speoa 
apart 

The  command  which  mere  barter  gives 
us,  even  when  the  oljgects  of  the  barter  are 
present  objects  exchanged  for  present  ob- 
jects, is  no  alight  accession  to  the  comfort  of 
mankind.  What  is  useless  to  ourselves  ii 
thus  instantly  invested  with  utility,  by  be- 
coming the  medium  of  acquiring  for  us  whst 
is  directly  usefuL  But  such  direct  barter, 
of  oresent  olgects  for  present  obiects, 
would  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  commcRe 
finom  which  our  wants  might  receive  ud,  if 
no  more  than  the  possessiona  of  die  present 
moment  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  mo- 
tual  transference.  We  ma^  ha\'e  present 
wants,  which  the  superfluities  of  others 
might  gratify,  though  we  may  be,  at  presroi. 
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viritlioaC  the  ^ouemAon  of  any  thing  whidi 
csun  purdiase  them  as  a  fair  equivaleiit ;  and 
^w-e   may  have  this  inabflity  or  present  pur- 
chase, with  the  certainty,  that  we  shall,  at 
flome  period  more  or  less  near,  haye  that 
^vliich,  if  possessed  by  us  now,  would  be 
gladly  purchased  from  us,  by  the  cession  of 
tboee  articles  of  use  or  luxury,  which  our 
vnuits  of  the  moment  require.    A  contract 
is  truly,  in  its  monJ  operation,  such  a  trsns- 
fer  of  the  future  for  the  present,  or  of  some 
future  object  which  we  value  less,  for  a  fu* 
ture  object  which  we  value  more.     Its  eflect 
18  to  free  us,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
influence  of  time,  as  fiur  as  our  mere  com- 
merce is  concerned ;  to  render  every  thing 
which  our  power,  in  any  moment  of  our  life, 
may  comnumd,  present,  as  it  were,  at  the 
▼ery  hour  in  which  we  make  our  purchase ; 
enabling  us  thus  to  form,  of  all  the  property 
v^hich  we  are  ever  to  possess,  and  of  all  the 
energies  which  we  are  ever  to  be  capable  of 
ezertinp^  one  great  fund,  which  we  may  em- 
ploy with  equal  and  ready  command,  for  all 
the  purposes  that  seem  to  us,  at  any  one 
moment,  most  essential  to  our  happiness. 

If  that  power,  by  which  we  are  thus  en- 
abled to  bargain  for  the  future,  be  so  impor- 
tant an  instrument  of  public  convenience, 
the  breach  of  the  contracts,  on  the  stability 
of  which,  that  is  to  s^,  on  the  good  fiiith  of 
which,  die  power  is  founded,  we  may  weU 
suppose,  will  be  regarded  by  the  community 
as  an  ixgury  to  its  essential  interests ;  snd 
the  individual  guilty  of  it,  should  feel,  not 
merely  the  self-disapprobation  which  arises 
firom  the  thought  of  having  deceived,  for 
purposes  of  selfish  profit,  any  one  member 
of  the  community,  but  that  also  which  arises 
from  the  thought  of  having  contributed  to 
weaken  the  great  support  of  public  confi- 
dence, and  to  reduce  the  whole  power  of  so- 
ciety to  those  few  exertions  which  it  is  cup- 
able  of  making  at  any  one  instant,  or  the 
few  immediate  objects  of  barter  which  are 
at  any  one  instant  absolutely  possessed. 

Of  that  most  useful  power,  which  the 
general  system  of  contracts  gives  us  over 
time  itselt  he  does  aU  which  an  individual 
can  do  to  deprive  us ;  for  he  does  that  which, 
if  all  other  individuals  did  in  like  manner, 
the  power  of  bargaining  for  the  future,  which 
exists  only  by  mutual  confidence,  would  cease 
instantly  in  mutual  distrust.  From  a  com- 
mand over  every  moment  of  our  life,  we 
should  be  reduced  to  a  single  moment  of  it, 
the  moment  in  which  we  could  give  with  one 
hand,  while  we  received  with  the  other. 

Man,  therefore,  is  morally  bound  to  per- 
form the  engagements  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  fi^,  whether  there  be  or  be  not, 
in  the  individual  with  whom  die  contract  was 
made,  any  power  of  enfordng  the  fulfihnent 
To  this  obligation,  where  it  nas  been  volun- 
tarily made,  there  are  truly  no  limits  but  the 


pfayncal  power  of  the  individual,  and  the  in- 
dependent morality  of  that  which  is  under- 
taken to  be  performed.  Where  we  have 
undertaken  to  perform  what  no  exertions  on 
our  part,  however  active  and  unremitting, 
could  accomplish,  we  cannot  feel  remorse  at 
not  having  done  what  we  were  unable  to  do ; 
whatever  moral  disapprobation  we  may  feel 
of  our  engagement  itself,  as  undertaken  rash. 
ly,  and  as'tendmg  to  excite  expectations  in 
others,  which,  as  they  were  beyond  our 
power  of  gratifying  them,  we  had  no  title  to 
excite,  hi  Uxe  manner,  when  the  action 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  perform  is  one 
whk:h,  as  afiecting  the  hiqypiness  or  means 
of  hi^>piness  of  oShers  whose  happiness  we 
have  no  title  to  disturb,  it  would  be  immoral 
in  us  to  perform,  if  we  had  not  entered  into 
the  engagement,  the  performance  of  it  would 
be  immcxral  still,  though  we  may  have  enter- 
ed into  the  most  solemn  engagement ;  for 
there  is  no  form  of  words,  no  promise,  no 
oath,  which  can  render  just,  what  was  in- 
justice to  others  before.  In  such  a  case  it 
cannot  excite  our  remorse,  that  we  have  not 
done  what  it  would  be  remorse  to  have  done : 
our  moral  disapprobation  of  ourselves  may 
arise  indeed,  and  should  arise ;  but  it  arises 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  ei^agement  it- 
self,  not  at  the  thought  of  the  milure  in  the 
engagement.  We  nave  now  to  regret  one 
delinquency.  But  if  we  had  performed  what 
we  had  engaged  to  do,  we  snonld  then,  in- 
stead of  one  species  of  moral  regret,  have 
been  subject  to  two  feeliqgs  of  that  sort  We 
should  have  had  to  repent,  as  now,  of  the 
guilt  of  engaging  to  do  what  was  morally 
wrong,  and  to  repent  also  of  the  continued 
guilt  of  wilfully  persisting  in  an  action  which 
we  feel  to  be  iniquitous. 

When  that  wluch  we  have  engaged  to  do 
is  truly  within  our  power,  when  it  is  under- 
taken voluntarily,  and  when  the  performance 
involves  no  violation  of  moral  duty,  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  moral  duty  not  to  perform 
it;  or,  though  perhaps  with  more  verbal 
exactness,  to  perform  it  less  fully  than  we 
know  to  have  been  understood  and  intend, 
ed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  mutual  convention. 
The  contract  may,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  ' 
mere  words  of  it,  often  imply  more  or  less 
than  was  understood  by  the  parties  at  the 
time ;  and  though,  in  some  cases,  it  ma^  be 
l^^y  en)edient,  for  the  advantage  oi  tlie 
general  rule,  as  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the 
discoveiy  of  the  intended  meaning  would  not 
be  easy,  and  in  which,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  exact  meaning  should 
be  presumed, — thai  that  meaning  should  be 
presumed  to  be  what  the  strict  grammatical 
or  technical  construction  of  the  kmguage 
bears, — it  is  legally  only,  not  morally,  that 
thia  forced  interpretation  in  the  particuUr 
case  IS  put  on  words  which,  in  that  particular 
were  intended  to  convey  a  different 
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■BUBvi  Mid  he  who,  with  perfect  certiuntr 
of  the  intended  meaning,  shelten  himself 
under  the  mere  forms  of  legal  construction, 
Mid  does  only  what  the  law,  in  its  necessary 
limitation  to  general  rules  and  general  forms 
of  expression,  obliges  him  to  do,  is,  in  e^ery 
impcwtant  respect,  as  truly  a  violator  of  the 
duty  of  contract,  as  if  the  construction  of  the 
law  had  exactly  corresponded  with  that  real 
meaning  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  their 
mutual  engagement,  which,  alter  entering 
into  die  engagement,  he  has  refused  to  ful- 
fil 

The  contract  of  pertonal  service,  even  of 
that  domestic  service  which  is  the  mostcom- 
plete  of  all  voluntary  servitudes,  is,  I  have 
said,  as  a  mere  contract,  precisely  of  the 
same  nature  as  our  other  contracts.  The 
servant  who  engages  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
master,  that  is  to  say,  of  one  who,  on  his 
part,  engages  to  mmish  the  servant  with 
maintenance,  and  a  pecuniary  remuneration 
corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  services 
performed,  makes  a  barter  of  advantage  for 
advantage.  He  gives  up  his  liberty,  for  the 
time  baigained,  to  receive,  in  return,  what 
he  values  still  more  than  liberty. 

That  the  master  and  the  servant  are  mu- 
tuallv  bound  to  disdiaige  to  each  other  the 
peciutar  offices  which  tfaev  have  engaged  to 
discharge,  is  a  moral  truth  which  flows  finom 
the  veiy  nature  of  a  contract^  and  which 
needs  no  peculiar  elucidation.  But  as, 
the  fulfilment  of  this  particular  contract,  in- 
dividuals are  brought  together  who  may  be 
mutually  benefited,  in  various  ways,  whidi 
the  contract  itself  cannot  strictly  be  under- 
stood as  comprehending,  and  benefited,  with- 
out injury  to  him  who  confen  the  benefit, 
nature  has  not  allowed  this  power  of  doing 
good  to  be  wasted  in  unproductive  idleness. 

By  various  beautUul  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  mechanism  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse— by  the  influence  of  the  associating 
principle,  and  by  all  those  emotions  of  regard 
which  the  presence  of  fiuniliar  olgects,  mere- 
ly as  familiar  objects,  excites,  still  more  by 
tiiat  moral  esteem,  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  for  the  virtues  that  are  frequently  be- 
fore us,  whatever  the  rank  may  be  which 
those  virtues  adorn,  she  has  provided  a  source 
of  peculiar  duties,  which  make  man,  who 
lives  with  man,  in  the  intercourse  of  mutual 
services,  an  object  of  a  deeper  interest  than 
that  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  few  ser- 
vices which  were  reciprocally  bartered. 

That  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  servant,  inde- 
pendently of  the  cold  fulfilment  of  the  mere 
drudgery  which  he  executes  for  us— as  he 
would  have  executed  it  for  any  other  who 
paid  the  same  price  for  each  motion  of  his 
ann--.to  feel,  too,  some  interest  in  our  pro- 
sperity and  general  hi^piness  ;  in  our  sick- 
ness, for  example,  not  merely  to  vratch 
around  our  bed,  and  to  wish  for  his  own 


sake  that  we  were  again  en^qyin^  bealdi  and 
easy  slumben  as  before,  but  to  form  that  wish 
with  sincere  regret  for  the  oarcbea  lip,  and 
burning  eye,  and  the  feverish  lasaitiide,  that 
robs  us  of  rest,  even  in  rendering  ns  incapa- 
ble of  action  ;  that  he  should  reynce  at  oor 
recovery,  before  he  thinks  that  our  lecoTeiy 
will  restore  him  to  the  less  fiitigoinfi:  duties 
tha(  are  comparatively  freedom ;  all  tht^ 
though  it  formed  no  part  of  our  ori^nal  oon- 
tract  with  him,  we  are  sufficiently  ready  to 
daim,  or  at  least  to  expect,  because  the  du- 
ties of  affection  which  we  claim  are  duties 
which  are  to  be  profitable  to  ourselves.  We 
are  not  quite  so  ready  to  admit,  however, 
that  our  own  duties  to  him  are  more  than 
those  for  which  we  directly  cootracted,  and 
that,  without  violating  the  obligation  which 
the  kwwottkl  discover  in  the  Tory  words  or 
implied  conditions  of  our  bargain,  we  may 
yet  violate  the  moral  obligation  which  truly 
subsists  in  it,  according  to  that  only  just  in- 
terpretation which  our  own  hearts,  if  we  con- 
sulted them,  would  afford. 

There  areduties,  then,  wfaidi  we  owe  to  the 
lowest  of  those  who  serve  us,  that  are  not  fidfil- 
led  by  the  most  bountiful  aUotment  of  wi^ges, 
and  lodging,  and  sustenance.  Of  these  du- 
ties, wUch  are  not  duties  of  snpererogatioo, 
but  flow  from  the  very  nature  of  the  bond 
whidi  connects  the  master  and  the  senrani 
by  reciprocal  benefits,  the  surest  role  is  to 
be  found  in  that  brief  direction,  which  Sene- 
ea,  in  the  spirit  of  the  noble  Christian  pre- 
cept of  morals,  has  so  happily  given  us  in  one 
of  his  Epistles,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
cruelty  and  the  contumely  of  Roman  mas- 
ters. <'  So  live  with  your  inferior,  as  you 
would  wish  your  superior  to  live  with  you. 
Sic  cum  inferiore  vivas,  quemadmodum  te- 
cum superiorem  velles  vivere.** — "  In  a  ser- 
vant," says  Marivaux,  <^  I  see  a  man;  in  his 
master  I  see  notlung  more.  Every  one  has 
his  office  to  perform ;  one  serves  at  the  ta- 
ble, one  serves  at  the  bar,  one  in  the  coun- 
cil, another  in  the  field;  and  he  whom  we 
call  a  servant,  is  perhaps  the  least  a  servant 
of  the  whole  band  of  menials." 

Those  who  serve  us,  it  is  impossible  even 
for  the  haughtiest  pride  to  deny,  are  indeed 
men  like  ourselves,  differing  from  us,  original- 
ly at  least,  onl^  in  the  circumstsnces  of  their 
external  condition,  and  differing,  even  in 
these,  only  for  a  period,  that,  in  rebuion 
to  the  immortality  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is 
scarcely  more  lasting  than  that  short  volno- 
tary  transformation  of  diaracter,  in  which, 
for  the  amusement  of  a  few  hours,  die  rich- 
est and  mightiest  sometimes  condescend  to 
assume  a  servile  garb^  and  act  the  part 
which  their  servants  on  the  stage  of  life  are 
acting  in  a  drama  a  very  little  longer.  They 
are  masquers,  whose  masquerade  does  not 
finish  in  an  evening ;  but  will  finish  when  a 
few  evenings  are  over,  and  when  all  will  le- 
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tarn  to  their  original  state  of  man.    But 
'^vithout  insisting  on  this  similarity  of  6tate» 
^He  human  equdity  which  is  soon  to  level 
the  distinctions  that  at  nresent  are  regarded 
\jy  us  with  so  much  pride,  it  will  he  enough 
to  insist  on  the  simuaritj  of  the  principles 
on   which  their  feelings  and  ours  depend. 
Xhey  are  capable,  like  us,  of  many  pleasures, 
suid  of  more  than  pleasure  in  receivin|f  ap- 
probation ;  they  have  passions  that  mislead 
them  as  we  have,  and  nrom  us  those  passions 
may  derive  mitigation,  or  additional  violence. 
On  these  oonsidemtions  our  duties  to  them 
are  founded. 

They  are  curable  of  enjoyment  like  our- 
selves ;  and  there  are  many  eigoyments  of 
which  we  may  Imlly  deprive  them,  by  the 
constraints  to  which  thev  have  submitted 
themselves,  according  to  the  common  usage 
of  such  personal  contracts;  but  which  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  all 
their  duties  to  us ;  and  which  it  would  there- 
fore, morally,  be  as  wrong  to  prevent,  as  it 
would  be  to  prevent  a  similar  amount  of  en- 
joyment,  when  the  power  of  preventing  it 
was  not  legally  ours.     He  who,  to  the  ut- 
most of  hu  power,  converts  the  freedom  of 
domestic  service  into  slaverv,  who  allows  no 
liberty,  no  recreation,  no  pleasure  which  he 
can  interdict,  has  all  the  guilt  of  a  tyran- 
nical master  of  a  slave;  or  rather,  has  a 
guilt  that  exceeds  the  guilt  of  such  oppres« 
sion,  because  it  is  an  oppression  that  is  ex- 
ercised in  a  land  of  freemen.     Every  indul- 
gence, therefore,  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  domestic  duties,  and  which  does  not 
tend  to  vitiate  the  character,  is  a  duty  which 
the  master  owes. 

As  beings  capable  of  pleasure,  then,  ser- 
vants are  to  us  the  oljects  of  this  duty  of 
reasonable  indulgence.  There  is  a  certain 
moral  pleasure,  however,  which  we  particu- 
larly owe  to  them. 

They  may  do  well;  and  in  doing  well, 
they  have  the  same  title  to  our  praise  which 
our  best  actions  have  to  the  glory  with 
which  we  expect  the  woHd  to  be  r^y  to 
reward  us.  If  we  withhold  the  approbation 
which  is  due,  we  take  from  them  one  power- 
ful incentive  to  continuance  of  that  species 
of  conduct  which  rendered  them  worthy  of 
approbation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  take 
from  them  one  of  the  most  deli^tful  feel- 
ings of  which  he  who  has  sold  his  freedom 
is  still  capable — the  feeling,  that  he  has  done 
something,  which  was  not  actually  sold  with 
the  yerv  labour  of  his  hands — that  in  the  ad- 
ditional duties  performed  by  him,  he  has 
been  free  still — and  that  our  praise  is  some- 
thing, which,  as  it  was  not  an  actual  condition, 
like  the  livery  and  the  daily  bread,  is  an  of- 
fering to  his  own  gratuitous  virtue. 

The  duty  of  apj^robatbn,  then,  when  ap- 
probation is  due,  is  another  of  the  duties 
which  the  roaster  owes  to  tbu  servant,  and 


a  du^  which,  though  he  may  legally  with- 
hold it,  he  is  not  entitled  morally  to  with- 
hold. 

But  servants,  as  I  have  said,  share  not 
our  love  of  praise  only,  but  passions  of  a  less 
commendable  kind.  They  are  assailed  by 
temptations  like  those  which  assail  us ;  and 
they  sometimes  fell  as  we  too  &11.  They 
neglect  to  do  what  we  have  desired ;  and 
they  often  do  what  is  positively  mjurious  to 
us.  In  such  cases,  they  might  deserve  all 
our  severi^  of  punishment,  if  we  were  not 
men,  and  mej  were  not  men.  Our  reproof 
they  unquestionably  deserve,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  have  miled  in  Uidr  part  of  our 
mutual  contract,  but  also  because  our  re- 
proof may,  even  to  them,  be  attended  with 
moral  advanta^  Yet  though  our  reproof 
of  any  gross  mattention  is  not  excusable 
only,  but,  if  we  consider  all  its  consequences, 
an  act  of  humanity,  it  is  not  to  be  the  re- 
proof  of  one  who  seems  almost  pleased  with 
the  offence  itself  in  the  eagerness  which  is 
shown  to  reprehend  it.  In  censuring,  we 
are  sUently  to  have  in  mind  the  human  weak- 
nesses  of  our  own  moral  nature ;  and  to  re- 
member, that  if  even  we,  with  better  light 
vod  nobler  recreations,  err,  the  ignorant  who, 
by  their  very  ignorance,  are  incapable  of  see- 
iMP  numy  of  tl^  consequences  ot  actions,  and 
who  have  few  recreations  but  those  which 
seduce  them  from  what  is  good,  may  still 
more  naturslly  be  imagined  to  err.  In  con- 
demning them,  therefore,  we  condemn  our- 
selves ;  or  we  decbre  that  we  are  frail  crea- 
tures, of  whom  less  knowledge  and  less  vir- 
tue  are  to  be  eiqpected  than  of  them.  There 
are  heingB  with  gentle  voices,  and  still  gen- 
tler eyes,  and  with  smiles  that  seem  never 
to  be  wiUed,  and  scarcely  even  to  fiide  and 
brighten  again,  but  to  be  almost  the  native 
character  of  the  countenance,  like  the  veiir 
lustre  that  is  ever  blooming  on  the  cheek 
and  on  the  lip.  There  are  beings  who  seem 
to  exist  thus  only  in  a  perpetual  monJ  at- 
mosphere of  radiance  and  serenity,  that  on 
the  sight  of  a  single  particle  of  dust  on  a 
book,  or  a  table,  or  a  diair,  as  if  in  that 
particle  a  whole  mountain  of  misery  were  be- 
tbre  them,  can  assume  in  an  instant  all  the 
frowns  and  thunders  of  aU  the  furies,  whose 
delicate  frame  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  vio- 
lent  opening  of  a  door,  but  not  too  weak,  af . 
ter  the  door  is  opened,  to  shake  the  very 
floor  with  the  violence  of  their  own  wrath  on 
the  unfortunate  opener  of  it 

Indu^nce  to  tiie  lighter  imperfections  of 
servants  is  then  an  important  part  of  our 
moral  obligation  in  that  temporary  domestic 
relationship  which  we  have  contracted.  But, 
though  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  them, 
it  is  as  least  as  much  a  source  of  tranquillity 
to  ourselves.  A  life  of  constant  upbraiding 
is  very  frur  from  being -a  life  of  happiness. 
When  we  make  them  miserable,  they  have 
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too  good  A  nfcoM  in  tho  vciy 
of  the  •Dfier  that  is  wreaked  on 


If  the  mere  htanan  tendency  to  evil  that 
eziatB  in  the  boaom  of  the  aervant,  as  it  es- 
ista  in  his  master's  boaom,  be  a  snfficient 
eanse  for  the  duty  of  iodolgenoe,  when  in- 
dnlgenoe  would  not  be  attended  with  hurtful 
eonseqnenoes,  as  much  to  him  whose  ofien- 
ess  are  suflered  to  paaa  unrebuked,  as  to 
him  who  is  directly  unnred ;  this  tendency 
to  evil  is  a  somroe  also  of  another  duty, 
^ich  is,  in  truth,  the  moat  important  of  idi 
the  duties  that  attend  this  domestic  rebu 
tion ;  the  duty  of  not  corrupting  the  virtue 
of  bun  whose  services  only  we  have  pur- 
cfaaaed;  and  whose  moral  pait,  which  was 
not,  and  could  not  be  sold  to  us,  we  are  not 
to  enfeeble,  if  we  do  not  strengthen  it.  He 
who,  after  living  under  the  same  roof  with 
us  for  years,  quits  our  door  without  the 
amiable  quahties  with  which  he  first  entered 
itr— every  pure  wish  poUuted,  and  new  ha- 
bits of  licentiousness  formed,  while  all  that 
remains  of  eariy  habits  is  a  little  remorse 
that  is  soon  overwhelmed  in  the  turbulence 
of  vulgar  dissipation,  thowfgh  he  may  be  hr 
better  skilled  than  before  in  all  the  ttshioiw 
able  friyolities  of  his  ersft,  and  thoogh  he 
may  have  acquired,  in  our  service,  Inr  pbui- 
der,  not  by  econcNny,  what  would  enable  him 
to  rise  to  a  better  station,  if  it  were  not 
soon  to  be  eshansTed  by  the  vices  which  he 
gathered  at  the  same  time,  quits  us  poorer 
upon  the  whole,  and,  as  a  mere  human  be- 
ing, for  lower  in  the  scale  of  dignity  than 
when,  with  all  his  clownish  awkwardness, 
he  had  virtues  which  it  has  been  our  misfor- 
tune, or  rather  our  guilt,  to  destroy. 

The  only  remaining  set  of  duties  to  par- 
ticular individuals  or  classes  of  individuals 
which  we  have  to  consider,  are  those  which 
connect  us  with  our  feUow-cttizens. 

That  we  should  love  the  land  of  our  birth, 
of  our  happiness,  of  that  social  system  un- 
der which  our  happiness  has  been  produced 
and  protected,  the  knd  of  our  ancestors,  of 
all  the  great  names  and  great  deeds  which 
we  have  been  taught  most  early  to  venersto, 
is  surely  as  little  wonderful  as  that  we 
should  M9  what  we  all  truly  feel,  a  sort  of 
affection  for  the  most  trifling  object  which 
we  have  merely  borne  about  with  us  for  any 
length  of  time.  Lovinff  the  veiy  land  of  our 
birtn,  we  love  those  who  inhabit  it,  who  are 
to  us  a  part  as  it  were  of  the  land  itself,  and 
the  part  which  brings  it  most  immediately 
home  to  our  affection  and  services.  It ' 
a  greater  recommendation  to  our  good  will, 
indeed,  to  be  a  relative,  or  a  friendt  or  a  be- 
nefoctor;  but  it  is  no  slight  recommenda- 
tion, even  without  any  of  these  powerful  ti- 
tles, to  be  a  feUow-countiyman,  to  have 
breathed  the  same  air,  and  trod  the  same 
soil,  and  lent  vigour  to  the  same  political 


stitotions,  to  whidi  oar  own  aid  htm  actrvelf 
or  passiv^y  contributed.  While  all  arc  fel- 
low-dtizens  around  us,  indeed,  we  aeaivelf 
feel  the  foioe  of  tfie  tie  wfaidi  binds  vs  to 
each,  because  we  are  bound  eqamHrto  all 
But,  let  our  relative  situation  be  cnanged : 
place  us  on  some  shore  atadistanee^  ina  so- 
ciec^  as  civilised  as  that  which  we  fasve  left 
with  a  brighter  sky  and  waimei  air,  and  ail 
the  occupations  whidi  bosineas  caa  give,  or 
all  the  amusements  with  which  ele^nC  &i- 
volity  can  render  days  and  evesiiogs  abort  to 
us; — m  the  very  huny  of  nleasore^  that 
scarcely  allows  us  time  to  Aink  q€  honae^  let 
but  a  single  accent  be  heard  of  the  native 
dialect  fiuailiar  to  our  ear;  and,  if  we  have 
been  long  absent  from  our  ooontry,  what  be- 
nefoctor  or  friend  is  there,  or  almoat  I  may 
say,  what  rebtive,  however  near  to  us  in 
consanguinity  and  affection,  who  is  for  the 
moment  or  the  hour  so  intereatiiv  to  oar 
heart  as  the  strsnger  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thiog,  but  that  he  comes  from  the  bud  whidi 
we  love  above  every  other  land,  and  is 
to  us  almost  the  representative  of  that  land 
itself? 

Affection,  thoogh  not  the  direct  and  ex- 
clusive source,  is  at  least,  by  the  bountifii 
provision  of  Heaven,  the  great  aceompani- 
ment  of  duty ;  and  where  affection  so  strong 
is  universally  felt,  tiiere  must  be  duties  of  no 
slight  obligation. 

Our  countrymen  mi^  be  considered  by  us 
individually,  or  as  constituting  one  great  oom- 
munity,  in  which  the  obligations  due  by  us 
to  sll  the  separate  individuals  are  coooentred, 
so  as  to  form  together  an  amount  of  obl^pi- 
tion  which  those  who  would  think  bttt  little 
of  their  duties  to  a  single  member  of  the 
communitv,  cannot,  with  all  their  indiffer- 
eiice,  wholly  disregard. 

As  individuals,  their  dum  to  our  services 
is  the  same  in  kind,  hou'e^'er  weaker  m  de- 
gree, ss  that  which  a  common  descent  gives 
to  those  who  are  connected  with  us  by  r^ 
mote  affinities  of  blood.  We  are  sot  meie- 
ly  to  abstain  from  injuring  and  to  wish  and 
endeavour  to  promote  their  happiness  when 
means  of  promoting  it  are  in  our  power;  for 
these  duties  we  owe  to  all  mankind;  but 
when  there  is  a  competition  of  luteresta,  and 
no'  obligations  of  more  important  dn^  are 
concerned,  which  should  influenee  our  choice, 
we  are  to  prefer  them  to  odiers  who  eou- 
pete  with  them,  our  country  being  to  ni  ai 
It  were  a  parent,  and  they,  with  us,  its  oooi- 
mon  ofi&pring. 

Beside  this  general  interest  in  the  hsppi- 
ness  of  all  who  live  with  us  under  the  same 
government, — an  interest  in  which  yon  per- 
ceive  the  same  beautiful  relation  of  our  sfl 
fections  to  our  means  of  readiest  and  most 
frequent  usefrilness,  which  we  have  traced 
in  all  the  other  spedes  of  peculiar  rqgaidr- 
there  are  patriotic  duties  whidi  we  owe  to 
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oC  oar  cmmtryiueD  only;  though,  in 
ruthy  ndien  we  trace  even  th^  duties  to 
beir  aouroe,  we  find  them  too  to  have  their 
rigin  in  thtit  equal  regard  for  the  happiness 
f  all*  which  we  owe  to  all  our  feUow-citi- 
eiia.  The  duties  to  which  I  allude  are 
he  offices  of  external  respect  which  we  pay 
o  those  who  are  invested  with  high  sta- 
ions ;  offices  of  respect  which  the  multitude 
MY,  without  any  very  nice  analysis  of  the 
»bligation,  and  which  it  is  of  the  highest 
mportance  to  public  order,  and  to  public 
lappiness,  that  they  should  be  ready  thus  to 
field  to  the  external  symbols  of  authority ; 
Old  which  a  wise  and  good  man  pavs  with 
:he  same  readiness  as  me  multitude,  oecause 
le  knows  at  once  how  important  they  are 
to  national  tranquillity,  and  how  very  little 
it  is  which,  in  the  external  fionns  of  re- 
»peGt,  is  paid  to  the  real  happiness  of  the  in- 
dividoaL 

Such  are  the  civic  duties  which  we  owe  to 
individuals.  The  duties  which  we  owe  to 
our  fellow-citisens,  as  constituting  one  great 
community,  may  be  considered  as  reducible 
to  three :  first,  the  dutv  of  obedience  to  the 
system  of  laws  under  which  we  live,  the  ben- 
efit of  which  all  enjoy,  and  according  to 
which  all  regulate  their  plans  and  expecta^' 
tions ;  secondly,  the  duty  of  defending  that 
social  system  of  which  we  are  a  part,  from 
violent  asgressions,  foreign  or  intmal ;  and, 
thirdly,  &  duty  of  endeavouring^  as  fiur  as 
we  possess  any  power  that  can  be  benefi- 
cially exerted,  to  increase  the  means  of  pub- 
lic prosperity ;  and  above  al]»  where  politi- 
cal evils  exist,  to  ameliorate  a  system  <n  poli- 
ty, which,  though  it  produce  much  happi- 
ness, may  stiU,  by  reformations,  aa  fitf  as 
these  are  prscticabfe,  be  capable  of  produc- 
ing more. 

Our  first  patriotic  duty  of  this  general 
land,  is  the  duty  of  obedioice. 

Why  is  it  that  we  term  obedience  a  duty ; 
what  dreumstances  are  there  in  the  nature 
of  a  system  of  government,  by  which»  under 
certain  limitations,  it  has  a  cbum  to  our  sub- 
mission, merely  because  it  already  exists  and 
has  long  existed  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was,  for  a  long 
time,  even  in  our  own  land,  a  very  simple  one, 
--that  power  established  was  established  by 
Crod*  and  that  disobedience  to  the  individual 
whom  he  had  established  to  exercise  this  pow- 
er, would  be  ft  rebellion  against  rjg^t  divine. 

Who  line  Unigfat  louli  eiiakT*d,  and  Nthns  undone. 

The  cnonnous  lUfh  of  many  mado  Ibr  one  I 

That  pcoud  ooapCioii  to  all  Nature't  lawi^ 

To  invBit  dia  irorld,  aad  countarwork  Its  oauie  I 

Poroe  flnt  made  oooqncrt,  and  that  oooquett  bw. 

Till  Supentitioii  taught  ttie  tynnt  awe, 

Then  shared  the  tyranny,  then  lent  It  aid. 

And  Oodi  of  cooqueran,  davee  of  lUl^ecU  roadeu* 

The  argument  for  the  right  divine  of 
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established  power,  which  Is  in  logic  litbe  better 
than  any  other  aigument  for  the  right  di- 
vine of  any  thing  that  esdsts,  whether  good 
or  evil,  merely  as  existing, — ^for  the  prevalent 
system  of  manners,  virtuous  or  vicious,  or 
even,  as  has  been  truly  said,  forthe  rig^t  di- 
vine of  a  wide-spread  fever  or  any  other 
pestilence,^ — is  as  wretched  in  its  morsl  con- 
sequences, as  it  is  ridiculous  in  logic ;  and  it 
is  painfol  to  peruse  the  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject which  at  one  period,  and  that  not  a  very 
distant  one,  were  so  prevalent,  and  in  some 
cases  were  the  works  of  authors  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  venerate,  not  merelv  as 
philosophers,  but  as  men  who  have  given 
undoubted  proofs  of  the  most  benevolent  in- 
terest in  the  himian  race.  Berkeley,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Theory  of  Vision,— Berkeley,  the 
generous  possessor  of  "every  virtue  under 
heaven,**  is  the  same  Berkeley  who  endea- 
vours to  demonstrate  to  us,  that  it  is  as  much 
our  duty  to  submit  to  the  most  ferocious  ty- 
rant as  to  submit  to  the .  supreme  bene- 
volenoe  of  God;  or  rather,  that  to  obey 
such  a  tyruit,  is  to  obey  Supreme  Benevo- 
lence. 

That  God,  the  equal  God  of  aD  mankmd, 
has  not  formed  us  to  be  the  sUves  of  any  one 
individual,  and  in  furnishing  our  minds  with 
so  man^  principles  that  insure  our  progress 
in  less  important  sciences,  has  not  abuidon. 
ed  us,  in  the  most  impcntant  of  all,  to  the 
selfishness  of  a  power  which  may  prefer  the 
present  misery  of  its  own  despotic  sway  to 
all  that  en  be  offered  for  its  reformation, 
beeanse  the  reformation  would  abridge  an  au- 
thority whidi  it  is  more  convenient  for  the 
possessor  of  it  to  exercise  with  no  limit  but 
that  of  wiD,  I  surely  need  not  now  attempt 
to  prove  to  yoo.  On  the  ri^t  divine  of  au. 
iMity,  whatever  vague  allusions  to  it  we  may 
sometiines  find  in  courtly  flatterers  of  the  day, 
we  have  no  writers  now  who  require  to  be 
confuted. 

There  is,  mdeed,  one  species  of  right  di- 
vine which  established  authority  does  pos- 
sess, — ^its  tendency  to  the  peace  of  those  who 
submit  to  it,  and,  oonsequentlv,  in  that  re- 
spect  to  their  happiness,  whidi,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  our  Creator,  has  the  sanction  of  di- 
vine wilL  But  it  possesses  this  right  divine, 
only  as  tending  to  public  happmess ;  it  is  se- 
condary only,  not  primary :  and  when  the 
public  hi^piness,  instead  of  being,  upon  the 
whole,  promoted  by  obedience,  would,  upon 
the  whole,  when  every  consequence,  indi- 
rect as  wc^  as  direct,  is  taken  into  aooomit» 
be  promoted,  by  shaking  off  that  power 
which  b  inconsistent  with  its  great  object, 
remonstrance,  even  rebellion  itael( — if  that 
name  can  justly  be  given  in  such  drcumstan* 
ces  of  dresdful  necessity  to  the  expression 
of  the  public  will, — ^has  as  truly  its  rig^t  di- 
vine^ as  established  authoritr,  even  m  its 
jbest  statCf  could  be  said  to  have  it,  whei^ 
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as  eiefdaed  mOk  happier  tendencies,  it 
was  productive  of  that  good  in  wbidi 
idone  the  divinity  of  its  right  is  to  he 
found. 

We  have  no  need,  then,  of  all  those  fic- 
tions to  whidi  politioJ  writers,  in  periods  in 
which  the  tnie  source  of  political  obligation 
was  less  distinctly  perceived,  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse,  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  governed,  as  parsmoiint  to  the  claims  of 
mere  possession  in  the  tynmnical  ^vemor. 
We  have  no  need  to  speak  of  origmal  com- 
pacts  of  those  who  obey  with  thoee  who  com- 
mand, undontood  as  prior  to  the  ensting 
forms  of  social  institutions,  and  the  viofaition 
of  which  by  one  party  might  be  considered 
as  a  warrant  to  the  other  prty  for  resnm- 
ing  the  original  rights  of  which  ttiey  had  con- 
sented, through  their  anoeston,  to  divest 
themselves.  Such  compacts  never  existed, 
and  could  not,  independently  of  the  good 
that  might  flow  from  them,  be  of  obhgation 
on  the  new  individuals  who  form  the  present 
race  of  mankind,  though  they  had   truly 


taken  place  at  some  remote  period, 
could  cona 


Th« 

only  reason  for  which  we  could  conceive  it 
necessary  for  men  at  present  to  pay  the  obe- 
dience which  another  number  of  men,  at 
any  other  period,  paid  to  a  certain  number 
of  their  fellow-creatures  who  lived  in  their 
time,  is,  that  a  fiulure  in  this  obedience,  of 
the  propriety  of  whidi  the  existing  genera- 
tion are  equally  capable  of  judginff,  or  better 
capable,  it  political  knowledge  have  made 
the  slightest  progress,  would  seem  to  be  in- 
jurious  to  the  society  in  which  they  Uve; 
and  if  this  reason  be  valid,  it  is  valid  with- 
out the  necessity  of  the  compact  snppoeed. 
It  is  our  duty  to  obey,  because  manbnd,  at 
least  that  huge  part  of  mankind  which  we 
term  our  country,  would  sufler,  upon  the 
whole,  if  we  were  not  to  obey.  This  is  the 
powecful  hold  which  even  imperfect  govern- 
ments possess  on  the  obedience  of  me  wise 
and  good;  and  the  stronger  holds  which 
they  may  seem  to  have,  b^  corruption,  or  by 
mere  usage  of  unreflecting  veneration,  on 
the  profligate  and  the  ignorant,  is  truly  not 
hdf  so  strong.  The  profligate  supporter  of 
a  system,  for  which  he  cares  only  as  it  min- 
isters to  his  vices,  may  see  neihaps  some 
more  tempting  promise  of  wealth  and  power 
in  a  rebellion  agamst  that  very  authority, 
die  slij^test  attempt  to  ameliorate  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  represent  as  a  spe- 
cies  of  treason.  The  ignorant,  who  fidl  on 
their  knees  to^y,  merely  because  some- 
thing is  passing  which  is  very  magnificent, 
and  beforo  which  other  knees  are  bent  or 
bending,  may,  to-morrow,  ¥rhen  other  arms 
are  lifted  in  tumultuous  rebellion,  join  their 
arms  to  the  tumult  and  the  dreadful  fury 
of  the  day.  It  is  oidv  in  the  bosom  of  the 
wise  and  good,  as  I  have  said,  that  any 
security  of  obedience  is  to  be  found.     He 


who  is  worthy  of  thoee  bonouiabla  i 
who  is  wise  to  consult  for  the  public 
weal,  whidi  his  goodness  wishes,  has  bo 
object  but  the  happiness  of  die  cono- 
munity;  and  thou^  he  may  see  inperfice- 
tions  m  ||[oveniment  whidi  tend  to  lessen 
this  happmess,  he  yet  knows  how  nnsdi  is  to 
be  hoped  from  the  calm  influence  of  diflusivt^ 
knowledge,  and  how  very  little  is  to  be  hop- 
ed from  the  exercise  of*^  force,  whidi  would 
be  opposed  not  by  mere  force  of  anna,  but 
by  the  force  of  as  many  bad  paasiaiis  as  could 
be  summoBed  to  resist  it;  and  wluck  would 
too  often,  alao,  be  obliged  to  call  to  its  own 
aid  passions,  as  little  worthy  of  the  aacred 
cause  in  which  they  might  be  engaged,  as 
the  ver^  passions  that  were  oppoaed  to  him. 
He  weighs  good  with  good,  evU  with  evil ; 
and  the  oppression  must  indeed  be  severe 
and  the  prospect  of  relief  from  it  by  odier 
means  be  truly  gloomv,  before  he  will  iif^ 
his  voice  to  call  his  feUow-dtisens  to  arm 
sgainst  their  feUow-dtisens.  '*  The  specu- 
lative line  of  demarcatioD,  where  obedienoe 
ought  to  end,  and  resistance  must  begbi,  is,* 
as  Mr.  Burke  truly  says^  "  faint,  obscure, 
and  not  easilv  definable.  It  is  not  a  single 
act,  or  a  single  event,  which  determines  it. 
Governments  must  be  abused  and  deranged, 
indeed,  before  it  can  be  thought  of;  and  the 
prospect  of  the  future  must  be  as  bad  as  the 
experience  of  the  past  ^  When  things  are  in 
that  lamentable  condition,  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  to  indicate  the  remedy  to  those 
whom  nature  has  qualified  to  administer,  in 
extremities,  this  critical,  ambiguous,  bitter 
potion  to  a  distempered  state.  Times^  and 
occasions,  and  provocations,  will  teadi  their 
own  lessons.  The  wise  will  determine  from 
the  ^vity  of  the  case ;  the  irritable,  from 
sensibility  to  oppression ;  the  high-minded, 
from  disdain  and  indignation  at  abuure 
power  in  unworthy  hands;  the  brare  and 
Dold,  from  the  love  of  honourable  danger  in 
agenerous  cause ; — ^but,  with  orwithoutright, 
a  revolution  will  be  the  very  last  resource  of 
the  thinking  and  the  good."* 

A  revolution,  indeed,  even  in  sudi  cir- 
cumstances, as  this  eloquent  writer  well  says, 
should  be,  and  will  be,  the  last  resource  of 
the  thinking  and  good.  But,  though  it  wiQ 
be  the  last  resource,  it  still  is  a  resource;  a 
resource  in  those  miserable  circumstances, 
in  which  times,  and  occasions,  and  provoca- 
tions, teach  their  terrible  lesson.  When  the 
rare  imperious  cases  do  occur,  in  which  the 
patriotism  that  before  made  obedience  a  do- 
ty, allows  it  no  more,  to  him  who  feels  that 
he  has  now  another  dutv  to  perform, — when 
he  sees,  with  sorrow,  that  a  cause  whidi  a 
good  in  itself,  will  demand  the  use  of  means 
from  which,  with  any  other  motives,  he  wodd 
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have  Bhrniik  with  abhorrence,  he  will  lift  his ' 
voice,  sadly  indeed,  but  still  loudly, — ^he  will 
lift  his  arm  with  reluctance,  but,  when  it  is 
lifted,  he  will  wield  it  with  all  the  force 
which  the  thought  of  the  happiness  of  the 
world,  as  perhaps  dependent  on  it,  can  give 
to  its  original  vigour;  he  has  made  that 
calctdatioo  in  which  his  own  happiness  and 
his  own  life  have  scarcely  been  counted  as 
elements.  If  he  survive  and  prevail,  there- 
fore, though  in  anticipating  toe  prosperity 
which  he  has  in  part  produced,  he  may  some- 
times look  back  on  ne  past  with  mdancho- 
ly,  he  cannot  look  back  on  it  with  regret ; 
and  if  he  fall,  he  will  think  only  of  the  aid 
which  his  life  might  have  given  to  that  ge- 
neral happiness  which  he  sought, — ^not  of 
hi«  life  itself,  as  an  object  of  r^rd,  or  even 
AS  a  thing  which  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  preserve. 


LECTURE  XCL 

Of  THE  DCJT1E8  OF  CTTIZENSIIIF — OBEDIEMCB 
TO  THE  LAWS — ^DEFENDING  OUK  COVNTEY 
— AUGMENTING  TBE  GENERAL  HATTINESS. 

Ik  the  ckMe  of  ny  last  Lecture,  Oentfe- 
men,  I  had  begun  the  consideiation  of  thoae 
duties  which  we  ewe  to  the  community  of 
uur  fellow-citizens,  the  duties  understood  as 
r4>nipreheaded  ■ader  the  sii^  term  pa* 

These  duties  of  man,  as  a  citizen,  are  ooo- 
sidered  as  referable  to  three  heads;  first, 
(he  duty  of  obedience  to  the  particular  svs- 
tena  of  laws  under  which  he  may  live ;  2aly, 
the  duty  of  defending  the  social  system  un- 
der which  he  lives,  from  every  species  of  vi- 
olent aggression  ;  and,  3d]y,  the  duty  of  in- 
creasing, to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  means 
of  public  happiness  in  the  nation,  by  every 
aid  which  he  can  give  to  its  external  or  in- 
ternal resources,  and  especially,  as  the  most 
important  of  all  ends,  by  every  ameUosation 
which  it  can  be  nationally  prudent  to  at- 
tempt, of  any  existing  evils,  in  its  Uwvs  and 
genecal  forms  of  poUtv. 

In  examining  the  mt  of  these  duties,  we 
were,  of  course,  led  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
tiire  of  that  principle^  from  which  existiiig 
institutions  derive  a  moral  authority.  Of 
the  divine  right,  to  which  it  was  long  the 
easy  and  cointiy  praetioe  of  ahsost  all  the 
writers  on  this  subject,  to  refer  what,  as  di- 
vinely constituted,  was  therefore,  th^  con- 
tended, to  be  deemed  saored  from  all  human 
interference  of  the  governed,  as  truly  sacred 
as  religion  itself  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  occupy  your  time  with  any  long  and  se- 
rious confutation.  "  The  right  divine  of 
kin|^  to  govern  wron^*  cannot  be  a  right 
derived  firom  the  Divinity.  He  who  attach- 
ed the  delightful  feeling  of  moral  approbation 


to  every  wish  of  difiusing  happiness,  cannot 
give  the  sanction  of  his  own  pure  authority 
to  crimes  which,  ab  established,  have  no- 
thmg  to  distinguish  them  from  other  crimes 
that  have  not  been  established,  except  that 
their  atrocious  oppression  has  been  more 
lastingly  and  extensively  injurious.  When 
a  whole  nation  is  bowed  oown  in  misery 
and  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  which, 
by  the  length  of  its  uniform  and  dreary  con- 
tinuance, marks  only  what  principles  it  con- 
tains of  a  servitude  that  Laay  be  perpetuated 
for  ages  as  uniformly  wretched,  if  a  single 
effort,  the  elevation  of  a  single  standard,  the 
utterance  of  a  shigle  wmd,  were  all  which 
was  necessary  to  give  to  millions  that  exist, 
and  millions  of  millions  that  are  afterwards  to 
exist,  not  the  happiness  Of  fireedom  only,  but 
with  freedom  all  that  light  of  thought  and  pu- 
rity of  generous  devotion,  which  liberty  never 
feils  to  cany  along  with  it ;  would  it  indeed 
be  virtue  to  keep  do^vn  that  standard,  to 
refrain  fix>m  uttering  that  word  so  producti%'e, 
and  rather  to  say  calmly  to  the  world,  be 
miseniUe  sriH  ?  The  God  who  is  the  God 
of  happiness  and  truth  and  virtoe,  coukl 
not  surely  in  such  circumstances  have  made 
it  guilt  in  the  patriot  to  wish  the  sii^le  e0brt 
oMide ;  or  guilt  in  hiui,  if  he  wish  it  made,  to 
give  his  own  heart,  and  aim,  or  voice,  to 
that  effiwt  which  he  wished. 

It  is  vain  for  us,  whoi  our  object  is  to  dis- 
cover, not  what  man  has  done,  but  what  man 
ou^t  to  do,  to  think  of  the  origin  of  power, 
as  if  this  wure  sufiicient  to  determine  tiie 
duty  of  our  present  acquiescence.  Where 
all  were  not  equal  in  eveir  physknl  energy, 
one  individual  must  soon  have  b^un  to  ex- 
eicise  authority  over  other  individuals.  H 
we  conskler  a  number  of  children  at  play, 
where  aU  may  at  first  have  the  appearance  of 
the  moot  complete  equahty,  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  discover  how  the  stronger,  in  any 
period  of  life,  or  in  any  circumstances  of 
society,  might,  in  some  cases,  assume  do- 
minion which,  in  some  other  cases,  might  be 
given  to  superior  skilL  But,  m  whatever 
way  power  may  have  begun  among  mankind, 
it  has  usually,  lit  least  for  many  ages  in 
countries  that  suffier  under  despotism,  been 
perpetuated  by  the  submission  on  the  part 
of  the  sUve  to  the  mere  might  of  its  heredi- 
tary or  casual  possessors:  the  history  of 
power  is,  therefore,  the  history  of  that  to 
which  men  have,  geneiuUy  or  individually, 
consideced  it  eiq)edient  to  submit ;  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  necessarily  the  histoiy 
of  that  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to 
submit.  It  leaves  to  the  race  of  man,  in 
evay  9ge,  and  in  all  the  varying  arouro- 
stances  of  their  exteinal  and  intenial  condi- 
tion, to  consider  the  duties  of  mankind  in 
the  sama  manner  as  they  would  have  consid- 
ered them  in  any  former  age ;  and  the  duty 
of  man  as  a  citizen,  is  not  to  prefer  the  hap- 
8Q 
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pineM  or  Bupposed  haopioem  of  one  to  the 
n.ippini*M  or  suppoaea  happiness  of  many, 
but  the  happuMMs  of  many  to  the  happiness 
of  one,  when  these  are  opposed  and  incom- 
patible. The  happiness  of  many  may,  in- 
deed, be  best  consulted,  and  truly  is  best 
consulted,  by  distinctions  and  honours, 
which  may  seem  to  the  inconsideFste  as  if 
existing  only  for  the  happiness  of  one  or 
of  a  few.  But  still  it  is  of  the  widi:r  hap- 
piness produced  bv  them  which  the  pa^* 
triot  is  to  think,  wnen  he  establishes  these 
very  distinctions,  or  wishes  them  to  be  pro- 
loi«ed. 

It  is  vain,  then,  to  have  recoune  to  any 
fictions  to  proye  ijie  duty  either  oif  obeying 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  or,  in  rare  and  unfortunate  dr- 
cumstanoes,  of  occ^ional  reustance  to  it ; 
since  these  duties  must  always  be  reducible 
Co  the  paramount  obligation  on  the  dUzeut  to 
consult  the  good,  not  of  a  few  of  his  feDow- 
citizens,  but  of  all,  or  the  greater  number;  an 
obligation,  without  which  the  fiction  would 
be  worse  than  absurd,  and  with  which  it  is 
unnecessary. 

The  theory  of  a  social  contract  of  the  go- 
verned and  their  governors,  for  example,  in 
which  certain  rights  were  supposed  to  be 
abandoned  for  certain  purposes  of  general 
advantage,  we  found  to  be,  even  when  con- 
sidered as  tt  mere  fiction,  Tand  it  is  only  as 
B  mere  poetic  fiction,  that  it  can  be  consid- 
eicd,)  but  an  awkward  drcuitous  mode  of 
arriving  at  a  truth,  without  the  previous  be- 
lief of  whidi,  the  very  contract  supposed 
would  be  absolutely  nugatory.  It  assumes, 
in  this  contract,  onginal  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, which,  but  for  the  contract,  it  would 
have  been  uijust  in  the  governors  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves ;  and  if  these  be  assum- 
ed as  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  in- 
dependently of  all  social  institutions,  we 
must  still,  as  men,  have  the  rights  which 
mankind,  simphr  as  mankind,  originally  pos- 
sessed. The  feigned  contract  adds  notmng, 
U  presupposes  every  thing.  The  power 
which  we  obey,  is  a  power  which  exists  by 
our  will,  as  much  as  the  power  which  our 
earliest  ancestors  obeyed,  existed  only  by  the 
will  of  the  sulgects,  who  at  once  formed  it, 
and  gave  it  their  obedience. 

Thefictbnof  asodal  contract,  then,  as  Ihave 
before  said,  is  only  a  drcuitous  mode  of  assert- 
ing the  original  rights,  which  thatveiy  contract 
takes  for  granted  in  the  contractors.  Equallj 
fidse  is  the  supposed  analogy,  by  which  politi- 
cal writers  would  argue,  ficom  mere  prescrip- 
tion in  eases  of  property,  for  a  similar  pre- 
scriptive right  to  sovereign  power,  as  im- 
plied in  the  lon^-continued  possession  of  it 
There  sdll  remains  the  inquiir  why  prescrip- 
tion itself  is  legally  recognised.  It  is  for  the 
0oud  of  Che  state,  and  onljr  for  the  general  good, 
l«  prevent  the  evil  of  insecure  possession. 


and  frequent  lidption,  that  soch  &  bar  is 
judidal  scrutiny  is  alkiwed ;  and  if  it  woe 
for  the  good  of  aU  the  dtizois,  that  pKescrip- 
tion  should  not  operate,  even  in  cases  of  pro- 
perty, there  can  be  little  doubt  tint  it  woaU 
not  have  been  legally  established.  The  le> 
gal  authority  of  prescription  then,  when  «e 
trace  it  to  its  source,  is  not  a  proof  of  the 
monJ  right  of  the  exerciser  of  hereditBrv  ty- 
lanny,  to  continued  violation  of  public  h^ 
pinesa,  and  therefore,  to  imlimited  submis- 
sion, from  the  nation  of  skvea*  the  cApna^ 
of  a  nation  of  sUves.  It  is,  on  the  omttniy, 
a  proof  of  the  pacamount  ohljgitfioB  of  that 
general  ^ood,  which  in  the  ri^t  of  jpieacripu 
tion,  as  in  eveiy  other  legtl  ri^it,  has  been 
professedly  the  great  olject  of  legislation, 
and  whicl^  in  some  circumstanoea,  may  rei^ 
der  resistance  a  duty,  as,  in  the  ocdinair  cir- 
cumstances of  sode^,  it  fenders  obedience 
a  duty,  and  resistance  a  crime. 

That  the  power  of  the  sovereign  existe  hj 
our  will,  however,  is  not  enough  of  itsdf  to 
confer  on  us  the  rig^t  of  disobeying  it ;  and 
this,  for  a  very  plain  reason,  that,  even  when 
the  government  obeyed  is  not,  like  that  of 
Our  own  noble  constitution,  one  which  is  a 
source  of  greater  happmess  to  him  who  obeys 
than  to  him  who  governs,  the  disobedience 
may  be  productive  of  misery,  whidi  even  the 
slave  of  a  bad  government  has  no  right  to 
produce.  Our  duties  are  not  all  dependent 
on  our  mere  power  or  our  mere  wiU.  If  I 
learn  that  my  benefiu:tor  is  in  indigence,  it 
depends  on  my  will  whether  I  afford  any  re- 
lief to  his  wants ;  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  I  have  a  moral  right  to  refose  re- 
lief. In  like  manner,  I  have  no  moral  right 
to  producie  that  wiki  disorder,  which  mere 
disobedience  to  hiw,  if  genenl,  would  ocoa- 
don ;  still  less  to  produce  the  bloodshed  and 
the  desoktion,  and  the  bad  passions,  worse 
than  mere  bkwdshed  and  desolation,  wfaidi 
would  be  the  ineritable  consequence  of  loug" 
protracted  dvil  dissensions.  This  general 
tendency  of  obedience  to  power  and  happi- 
ness is,  as  I  remarked  in  mv  last  Lecture, 
the  true  right  divine  of  authori^ ;  a  right 
which  is  divine,  because  the  virtue  wluch 
loves  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all,  is  itself 
of  divine  oblisation. 

Since  the  duty  of  political  obedience,  how- 
ever, important  as  it  is  in  the  list  of  moial 
duties,  is  still  a  duty  which  derives  its  foree 
from  our  general  regard  for  the  hapniness  of 
the  community,  this  happiness  of  tne  com- 
munity, which,  in  ordinary  dicnmstanees, 
gives  obligation  to  the  claim  of  mere  power 
to  our  obedience,  in  other  circumstances  li- 
mits the  obligation,  and  produces  a  moral 
dutjr  that  is  altogether  opposite. .  On  the 
duties  of  the  citizen,  in  circumstances  so  dif- 
ferent fix>m  those  in  which  our  inestimable 
constitution  has  placed  us,  we  may  still  ethi> 
cally  speculate,  as  in  our  systems  of  metee- 
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rology  we  treat,  uncler  our  own  temperate 
iky,  of  the  sultry  heats  and  hurricanes  of  a 
tnmical  dimatc 

The  cases,  however,  in  whidi  it  is  mo- 
nDy  ri§;ht  to  resist,  by  other  means  than 
those  which  the  estri>li8hed  constitution  it- 
self affords,  the  tyranny  of  a  sovemment, 
are,  in  any  situation  of  society,  out  of  rare 
occurrence;  since  it  is  not  tyranny  alone 
which  justifies  rebellion,  but  tyranny  in  dr- 
cumstanoes  in  which  rebellion  against  its 
cruel  and  d^^nuling  nower  affords  a  prospect 
of  success,  not  merely  in  the  removal  of  a 
single  tyrant,  but  in  the  establishment  of  a 
happier  system.  In  every  insurrection  against 
the  most  cruel  despot,  a  certain  quantity  of 
evil  must  be  produced ;  and  the  evil  is  sure, 
while  the  good  that  is  hoped  is  doubtfiiL 
If  the  insurrection  fiul,  the  evil  is  produced, 
and  produced  without  any  compensation,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  serves  onlv  to  render  op- 
pression more  severe,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed  more  fearful.  The  tyrant,  after 
he  has  crushed  all  the  little  virtue  that  ex- 
isted within  the  sphere  of  his  dark  domin- 
ion, may  do^  in  the  insolence  of  his  tri- 
umph, what  before  he  would  have  feared 
to  do :  he  may  destroy  at  once  what,  by  a 
little  kmser  continuance,  could  searcelv 
have  failed  to  diffuse  a  wider  virt«ie,  whidi 
bis  efforts  would  hstve  been  powerless  to 
crush.  The  increased  severity  of  the  oppres- 
sion, then,  is  one  evil  of  such  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts ;  and  it  is  not  less  an  evil,  that  they 
render  for  ever  after,  as  I  have  said,  the  op- 
pressed more  fearful.  The  image  of  past  de- 
feat rises  with  an  enfeeblmff  influenceon  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  lifted  a  fiur  stronger 
arm ;  while  the  remembrance  of  the  treach- 
eries which  probably  attended  that  defeat, 
and  sometimes  of  the  treacheries  of  those 
whose  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  seemed  most 
generous  and  daring,  diminishes  the  confi- 
dence which  man  might  otherwise  be  inclin- 
ed to  place  in  man.  The  resistance  which 
might  speedily  have  been  successful,  but  for 
a  rash  attempt  in  unfortunate  circumstances, 
may  thus  prove  unsuccessful,  merely  because 
others  had  essayed  and  failed.  Without  the 
high  [tfobabtlity,  therefore,  of  agreat  prepon 
deranee  of  good,  it  cannot  be  morally  right, 
in  any  circumstances,  even  of  the  most  af- 
flicting tyranny,  to  encourage  a  disobedience 
whidi  the  good  that  is  to  flow  from  it  alone 
cnn  justify.  In  the  despotisms  of  the  East, 
and  in  ul  the  savage  despotisms  in  which 
men,  accustomed  to  look  on  power  only  as 
something  that  is  to  be  endured,  obey  as 
iMTutaDy  as  they  are  brutally  governed,  what 
virtue  could  there  be  in  rounng  a  few 
wretches  to  attempt  what  could  not  but  fail 
m  their  hands,  even  if  dieir  number  were 
€X»mparat]vely  greater,  and  in  thus  producing 
a  few  more  murders,  and  a  little  more  ter- 


ror than  would  have  existed,  but  for  tfae  fbol 
ish  effort? 

Troe  fiwtiCude  b  mri  in  great  exnlof  ti, 

WhMi  Jufldoe  wamiito,  and  whldi  wisdiMn  guides  | 

AU  dM  b  towering  phmof  and  dbtnoCion.* 

Li  ages  of  extreme  luxurious  profligacy,  it 
would  be,  in  like  manner,  vain  to  call  to  tnoee 
who  have  no  virtues,  to  arm  themselves,  from 
a  virtuous  hatred  of  oppression,  against  a  ty- 
rant whom  other  tyrants  would  speedily  re- 
phu^e.  Truth  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other 
case  virtue,  must  be  preinouslv  diffused ;  and 
if  truth  and  virtue  be  diffused,  their  own  si- 
lent operation  may  gradually  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing that  very  amendment,  which  mere 
force,  with  all  the  additional  evils  which  its 
violence  produces,  would  have  failed  to  ef- 
fect. They  form,  indeed,  the  only  useful, 
because  the  only  permanent  force,  operating 
on  the  mind,  in  wnich  aU  real  strength  is,  and 
operating  on  it  for  ever. 

The  great  evil  is,  that  for  the  diffusion  of 
truth  and  virtue,  a  certain  portion  of  free- 
dom is  necessary,  which  may  not  everywhere 
be  found;  but,  where  there  u  not  the  tnith 
or  virtue,  nor  so  much  freedom  as  would  al- 
low the  diffusion  of  them,  what  lover  of  the 
temperate  liberty  of  mankind  could  hope,  by 
mere  violence,  to  produce  it !  A  single  ty- 
rant, indeed,  may  be  hurled  firom  his  throne ; 
for  diis  the  very  ministers  of  his  power,  by 
whom  he  has  been  what  he  was,  Usemselves 
may  do,  while  they  bow  the  knee  tfae  yerj 
moment  after  to  some  new  tyrant  of  their 
own  number ;  but  it  is  tyranny  which  the 
patriot  hates,  and  if  that  stiu  subsist,  the  mur- 
der of  a  thousand  tyrants  woukl  nuke 
tyranny  an  object  only  of  more  sickly 
loathing. 

It  is  enoi^  then,  to  find  in  the  source  of 
political  authorttv,  a  justification  of  disobe- 
dience to  it,  in  tne  extreme  cases,  in  which 
alone  it  is  morally  allowable,  or  ralJier  moral- 
ly incumbent  on  the  oppressed  to  disobey, 
ft  is  in  extreme  cases  only,  that  this  sanc- 
tion can  be  requhred ;  and,  in  all  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  society,  to  yield  to  the  au- 
thority which  all  have  concurred  in  obeying, 
when  eveij  constitutional  method  of  obriat- 
ing  or  mitigating  the  evil  has  been  exerted, 
is  at  once  the  most  virtuous,  as  it  is  the 
simplest  mode  of  conduct  that  can  be  pur- 


The  next  patriotic  du^  which  I  mention- 
ed, was  the  duty  of  <lefendiiig  the  state 
against  every  aggressor. 

This  dutjr  of  defending  the  land  which  we 
love,  may  mdeedbe  considered  as  implied 
in  the  voy  love  which  we  bear  to  it.  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  think  of  what ' 
we  have  personally  to  lose  before  we  con- 
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lider  tlie  itivider  of  our  oountrT  as  our  ene- 
my. It  it  not  necessary  even  tnat  we  should 
image  to  ourselves  the  desolation  which  he 
b  to  spread,  the  miseries  of  hlood  and  rapine 
by  which  his  conquest  would  be  perpetrated, 
and  the  deeper  miseries  of  oppression  which 
would  follow  it.  It  is  enough  for  tis  to 
thipk  of  him  as  the  invader  of  our  land ;  and 
in  thus  thinking  of  hiro,  we  have  ab'eady  felt 
the  duty  of  opposition.  We  may  indeed 
afterwanls  trace  iu  our  imagination  the  sad 
series  of  eonsequences  to  those  whom  we 
directly  love,  and  to  those  whom  we  love 
with  a  sort  of  indirect  and  borrowed  affec- 
tion, when  we  know  nothing  more  of  them 
than  that  they  are  our  countrymen.  We 
may  think  more  abstractly  of  the  excellences 
of  our  frame  of  laws  which  would  be  broken 
down  and  feel  an  indignation  at  the  outrage, 
as  if  this  verv  frame  of  beautiiul  mechanism 
which  we  admire  were  itself  a  living  thing. 
But  though  our  indignation  may  thus  be 
more  fully  developed,  as  we  developc  new 
causes  of  indignation,  the  strong  emotion  it- 
self existed  before.  If  the  foot  of  an  enemy, 
with  an  enemy's  purpose,  be  pressing  our 
soil,  we  feel  in  the  veiy  moment  in  which 
we  learn  it,  if  our  hearts  be  not  thoroughly 
corrupt,  that  he  who  has  presimied  thus  to 
advance,  must  either  retreat  or  perish. 

In  states  in  which  the  citizens  thenutelves 
are  trained  to  habits  of  military  defence,  the 
emotaon  of  course  is  stronger,  because  the 
importance*  of  individual  exertions  is  there 
roost  powerfully  felt  But  the  feeling  is  one 
which  exists  in  some  degree  in  every  people. 
Even  under  the  most  wretched  system  of 
government,  which  has  united  men  as  a  na^ 
tion,  only  to  make  the  congregated  multitude 
of-  slaves  an  easier  instrument  of  tyrannic 
power  than  if  th^  existed  as  individuals  a^ 
part,  there  is  still  some  patriotic  reluctance 
felt  to  allow  the  ingress  of  a  foreign  tyrant, 
though  only  a  tyrant  of  the  same  species 
with  him  who  is  obeyed  with  readr  submis- 
sion, merely  because  he  is  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try itself;  and  he  who  in  such  a  case  has 
calmly  suffered  the  march  of  the  invader, 
which  he  might  have  assisted  in  repelling, 
will,  in  sedng  him  take  possession  of  a  land 
whidi  he  can  scarcely  make  more  desolate 
than  its  own  sovereign  had  allowed  it  to 
continue,  feel  some  litue  portion  of  that  self- 
disapprobation  which  the  inhabitant  of  a  land 
of  freedom  would  have  felt,  iU  in  similar  or- 
cumstanoes  of  aggression,  he  had  given  the 
aggreaaor  as  little  reason  to  know,  that  the 
land  which  he  was  invadii^  was  not  a  land 
of  slaves,  but  the  birth>place  of  men,  and  the 
dwelling-phoe  of  men. 

The  citiien,  then,  is  to  obev  the  laws  and 
to  defend  them.  These  two  duties  relate  to 
tlMpoUtieal  system  that  exists.  Hehassrill 
•ne  other  gnat  duty,  which  relates  not  to 
tliiBgs  as  they  are,  but  to  thmgs  as  they  may 


be.  He  is  not  to  preserve  the  present  sys*. 
tem  only ;  he  is  to  endeavour,  if  it  require  or 
admit  of  amelioration  of  any  sort,  to  render 
it  still  more  extensively  beneficial  to  tbo» 
who  live  under  it,  and  still  more  worthy  of 
the  admiration  of  the  worid  than  with  aU  its 
excellence  it  vet  may  be. 

He  is  justly  comited  a  bene&cCor  to  hU 
nation,  who  has  been  able  to  open  to  its  bi- 
dustry  new  fields  of  supply,  and  to  open  to 
the  products  of  its  industry  new  distant  am. 
kets  of  commercial  demand.  He  Uw  is  a 
benefector  to  the  community  who  plans  aud 
obtains  the  execution  of  tlie  varioas  pfubllc 
worics  that  fedlitate  the  intercourse  of  dis- 
trict with  district,  or  give  more  safetv  to  na. 
vigation,  or  embellish  a  hmd  with  its  best 
ornaments,  the  institutions  of  charity  or  in- 
struction. Li  accomplishing^  or  ctmtribotin^ 
our  aid  to  accomplish  these  valuable  ends, 
we  ])erform  a  part  of  the  duty  which  we  are 
(Considering,  the  dutv  of  augmenting^  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  the  sum  of  nadoiial  ha^ 
piness.  But  important  as  sudi  exercises  of 
public  spirit  are,  they  are  not  so  important 
as  the  eflbrts  of  him  who  succeeds  in  reme' 
dying  some  error  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment,  some  error,  perhaps,  which  has  been, 
in  its  more  remote  influence,  the  retarding 
cause,  on  account  of  which  those  very  pub- 
lic plans,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
carried  into  effect  many  ages  before,  were 
not  even  conceived  as  possible,  till  tfaey  were 
brought  forward  by  that  provident  wisdom 
and  active  leal  which  have  obtained^  and 
josdv  obtained,  oar  gratitude. 

The  reform  of  a  single  political  grievance 
may,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  be  the  produecr 
of  all  which  we  admire  in  the  tfaouauMi  acts 
of  individual  patriotism, — the  opener  of  fields 
of  industryr--the  difiiiser  of  comraeree* — the 
embellisher  of  a  land, — the  enlightener  and 
blesser  of  those  who  mhabit  it 

It  is  not  possible,  mdeed,  to  estimate  how 
valuable  an  ofering  he  makes  to  sodetr, 
who  gives  it  a  single  good  law.  They  are 
but  a  few  words,  perhaps,  that  compose  it, 
but,  in  those  few  words  may  be  involved  an 
amount  of  good,  increasing  progressivelr 
with  each  new  generatkm;  whidi,  if  it 
could  have  been  sude  known,  in  all  its  am- 
plitude, to  the  legisktor  at  the  time  vrhm 
he  contrived  his  project,  would  have  dazzled 
and  overwhehned  his  very  power  of  thought 
What  is  true  of  a  new  law  that  iriates  to 
some  positive  hwtitutkm  is,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, equally  true  of  those  kwa  whidi 
merely  repeal  and  remedy  the  past;  snxe  a 
«n^e  eiror  in  policy  may,  in  its  long  coa- 
tinuanoe,  produce  as  much  evil  aa  a  single 
wise  enactment  may,  in  its  long  contfaiuanee . 
produce  of  good. 

He^  then,  is  not  a  true  lover  of  the  so- 
ciety to  which  he  bekings,  nor  feithfol  to 
those  duties  which  relate  to  it,  who  contents 
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himself  with  admiring  the  kws  which  he 
might  amend ;  and  who,  far  from  wishing  to 
amend  them,  regards  perhaps,  or  professes  to 
regiird,  every,  project  of  reformation,  not  as  a 
pro{>os>al  whicn  is  to  be  cautiously  weighed, 
but  as  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
whole  system,  which  is  to  be  rejected  with 
wmth,  and  treated  almost  as  a  subject  of  pe- 
nal censure.  This  blind  admiration  is  not 
patriotism,  or,  if  it  be  patriotism,  it  is,  at 
least,  only  that  easy  form  of  it  which  the 
most  corrupt  may  assume,  vrithout  any  dimi- 
nution of  toeir  own  political  profligacy.  He 
who  does  not  feel,  in  his  whole  heart,  the 
excellence  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  system  of 
polity,  is  indeed  unworthy  of  living  under 
its  protection.  But  he  who  does  feel  its  ex* 
cellence,  will  be  the  swiftest  to  discern  every 
improvement  that  can  be  added  to  it.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  humbler  concerns  of  private 
life.  It  is  not  the  indifferent  stranger,  who 
on  seeing  any  one  suffer  from  inconvenience 
of  any  kind,  perceives  most  quickly  the  first 
involuntary  mtimation  of  uueasmess,  and 
discovers,  too,  most  quickly,  what  may  be 
the  best  remedy.  It  is  he  who  loves  best 
the  sufferer,  and  who  sees  best  every  noble 
endowment  possessed  by  him.  It  is  the 
mother  watching  her  child, — ^the  friend  vi- 
siting his  friend, — the  son,  the  lover,  the 
husband.  The  very  nature  of  affection  is  to 
render  us  quick  to  imagine  something  which 
may  make  still  better  what  is  good ;  and 
though  he  who  admires  least  a  system,,  may 
innovate  most  extensively,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  most  continued  tendency 
to  innovate,  in  some  sl^ht  degree,  is  in  him 
who  admires  most,  upon  the  whole,  what  he 
therefore  wishes  most  ardently  to  improve. 

If  such  be,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  the  ten- 
dency of  affection,  the  loud  and  haughty  pa- 
triotism of  those  who  profess  to  see  in  any 
of  the  systems  of  human  policy,  which  as 
human,  must  share  in  some  degree  the  gene- 
ral frailty  of  humanity,  no  evil  which  can  re- 
quire to  be  remedied,  and  even  no  good 
which  can  by  any  means  be  rendered  still 
more  ample  in  extension  or  degree,  seems 
to  me,  for  this  very  reason  su^icious ;  at 
least  as  suspicious  as  the  loud  and  angry  patri- 
otism of  thosetwho  profess  to  see  in  die  whole 
system,  nothing  which  is  not  a  fit  subject 
of  instant  and  total  alteration.  If  they 
loved  truly  what  they  praise  so  highly,  they 
would  not  praise  it  less  indeed,  but  they 
would  wish,  at  least,  to  see  it  still  more  wor- 
thy of  praise ;  there  would  be  a  quickness, 
therefore,  to  discover  what  would  make  it 
more  worthy ;  and,  though  they  might  be 
fearful  of  innovating,  they  would  yet  have 
many  wishes  of  innovating,  which  nothing 
but  the  value  of  the  subject  of  experiment, 
as  too  noble  to  be  put  in  peril  could  operate 
to  suppress. 

It  is  this  high  importance  of  the  subject 


of  experiment,  which  is  the  true  check  on 
the  innovating  spirit,  that,  but  for  such  a 
check,  would  be  oonstantly  operating  in  main 
though  there  were  no  other  inducement  thar 
the  mere  eagerness  of  curiosity,  which  wish- 
es to  see  constantly  new  results,  and  is  there- 
fore constantly  employed  in  |  Vicing  objects 
in  new  circumstances.  If  the  happiness  and 
mis€37  of  natMus  were  not  dep<m<£enton  the 
varymg  movements  of  the  political  machin- 
ery, or  were  dependent  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, so  that,  by  the  mere  will  of  replacing 
all  things  in  their  former  situation,  we  could 
truly  replace  them  without  any  diminution 
of  sood  or  increase  of  evil,  the  gama  of  le- 
gislatioa  would  indeed  be  the  most  magni- 
ficent game  which  could  amuse  our  idleness 
or  activity.  But  since  happiness,  which  has 
once  been  injured,  cannot  be  easily,  if  at  all 
repahfed,  nor  misery,  once  produced,  be  im- 
mediately dissipated,  with  the  same  ease 
with  which  we  can  shuffle  kings,  and  queens, 
and  knaves,  and  all  the  more  insignificant 
cards,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pack,  or  frvm  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and 
find  the  whole,  after  these  successive  chan- 
ges, the  same  cards  as  before,  with  the  same 
gaudy  colouring  and  insignia  of  distinction, 
the  game  is  too  costly  a  one  for  human  be- 
nevolence to  wish  to  play. 

The  same  principle,  I  may  remark,  directs 
the  patriot  in  the  reformations  which  he 
wishes  to  produce,  without  de[»rting  from 
the  regular  usages  of  the  constitution,  that 
directs  him  in  those  rare  and  dreadful  cases, 
in  which  it  becomes  to  him  a  question  of 
virtue,  whether  he  is  not  to  throw  off  the 
whole  entanglement  of  usage,  and  reduce  so- 
ciety again  lor  a  time  to  a  state  of  barbarous 
contention  of  man  with  man,  that,  from  this 
temporary  disorder,  a  better  and  more  regu- 
kr  system  may  arise.  The  directing  princi- 
ple, m  both  cases,  is  the  love  of  the  good  of 
the  state  and  of  knankind,  that  total  and  ul- 
timate result  of  good  on  which  it  may  be  rea- 
sonable to  calculate,  after  every  deduction 
has  been  made  of  the  evil  that  may,  directly 
or  indirecUy,  flow  fit>m  the  trial.  It  is  not 
enough,  then,  that  there  is  a  great  and  mani- 
fest defect  in  anv  part  of  the  political  sys- 
tem ;  a  source  of  evil  as  manifest  perhaps  as 
the  evil  itself.  This  may  be  sufficient  to  the 
demagogue,  whose  only  object  is  to  produce 
popular  discontent  witha.svstem  in  which 
ne  has  no  part  to  act ;  and  who  is,  there- 
fore, rather  pleased  to  discoYer  the  evil  that 
may  give  a  few  animated  periods  to  his  elo- 
quence, than  grieved  at  the  miseries  on 
which  so  much  of  his  logic  and  rhetoric  de- 
pends. But,  to  the  sincere  lover  of  the  hap« 
piness  of  the  community,  there  must  be  not 
only  the  certainty  of  exifltiiig  evil,  but  an  ob- 
vious facility,  or  at  least  a  very  high  proba- 
bility of  amendment ;  and  a  prolxibility  of 
this,  without  an  amount  of  accompanying 
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evil  tqoBii,  or  even  nearly  eqnil,  to  the  evil 
"wliidi  he  wishet  to  remove,  before  he  will 
attempt  a  refdrmatioii  that  may  be  so  pei 
oiu  to  the  very  happmeas  wluch  it  u  his 
great  ambttioii  to  promote.  In  calculating 
uie  results  of  good  and  evil,  he  will  be  care- 
ful too  to  make  allowance  for  the  influence 
of  habit  itself;  and  will  consider  an  evil  that 
b  new,  such  as  his  wished  reformation  might 
possibly  produce,  as  when  all  other  drcum- 
Btances  are  the  same,  agreater  evil  than  that 
which  ahready  exists,  and  to  which  the  mind  of 
the  suffeter  has  learned,  by  long  usage,  to  ao- 
eommodate  itself.  Above  all,  he  will  make  al- 
kywance  for  the  possible  fidlacies  of  his  own 
judgment.  That  others  have  not  before  re- 
garded  as  evil,  that  which  appears  to  him  to  be 
evil,  though  not  enough  to  after  his  judgment, 
will  at  least  be  felt  by  him  as  a  drcumstance 
which  should  render  caution  in  this  case  more 
necessary  than  it  would  have  been,  if  there 
had  before  been  no  existing  government; 
but  all  was  to  be  the  instant  result  of  one 
act  of  l^gishition. 

The  remarks  Vhich  Dr.  Smith  has  made 
on  the  peculiar  danger  of  the  reforming  spi- 
rit  in  princes,  in  reference  to  this  deduction 
from  the  amount  of  incitement  to  innovate, 
which  the  possible  fiUlaqr  of  our  opinion 
should  produce, — a  possibility  which  they 
who  are  accustomed  to  constant  obsequious- 
ness and  adulation  of  all  around,  are  not  very 
ready  to  suspect, — are  fully  justified  by  the 
history,  with  verv  few  exceptions,  of  all  such 
attempts  (rf  royal  or  imperial  reformers. 

**  It  is  upon  this  account,"  he  says,  ■^  that 
of  all  political  speculators,  sovereim  princes 
are  by  fitf  the  most  dangerous.  This  arro- 
gance is  perfectlv  familiar  to  them.  They 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  immense  superior- 
ity of  their  own  judgment.  When  such  im- 
perial  and  royal  reformers,  therefore,  conde- 
scend to  contemplate  the  constitution  of  die 
country  which  is  committed  to  their  govern- 
ment, they  seldom  see  anv  thing  so  wrong  in 
it  as  the  obstructions  which  it  may  some- 
times oppose  to  the  execution  of  their  own 
will.  Tn^  hold  in  contempt  the  divine 
maxim  of  Plato,  and  consider  the  state  as 
made  for  themselves,  not  themselves  for  the 
state.  The  great  olgect  of  their  reformation, 
therefore,  is  to  remove  those  obstructions,  to 
reduce  the  authority  of  the  nobility,  to  take 
away  the  privileges  of  cities  and  provinces, 
and  to  render  both  the  greatest  mdividuals, 
and  the  greatest  orders  of  the  state,  as  inca- 
pable  of  opposing  their  commands,  as  the 
weakest  and  most  insignificant"* 

In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  not,  I  con- 
ceive,  the  mere  arrogance  of  opinion  of  which 
Dr.  Smith  speaks,  that  rejiders  princes  such 
rash  and  rapid  innovators.      Much  of  the 
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tendency,  I  have  no  doubt,  arises  from  Ac 
facility  which  they  have  foond  in  executing 
the  smaller  matters,  which  thev  are  in  the 
houriy  habit  of  willing  and  proondn^;  a  &- 
cility  which  thev  naturally  extend  to  other 
matters,  in  whioi  they  suppose  that  all  thiap 
will  arrange  themselra  as  readily,  accordii^ 
to  their  will,  as  the  actions  and  looks  of  tho» 
whose  courtly  ministry  it  is  to  do  and  kwk 
as  they  are  ordered.  They  do  not  merely 
think  themselves  better  movers  of  the  ma- 
chinery than  othen,  but  the  macfaineiy  of 
national  happineas  seems  to  them  oiore  sim- 
ple and  easy  of  management  than  k  is ;  bc^ 
cause  they  have  been  aUe,  in  inziiUBerBbie 
cases,  to  produce  the  very  object  wUch  th^ 
desired,  in  all  the  circumstanoes  wfaidi  they 
desired,  or  to  prevent  what  they  coo^dered 
as  an  evil  to  themselves  or  others,  in  the  very 
way  in  which  it  seemed  to  them  neoessaiy 
or  most  expedient  to  prevent  it.  Thej  in- 
novate, therefore,  with  a  more  fearless  spirit, 
because  they  thmk  that  the  pdUtieal  maddae 
will  readily  produce  whatever  diey  wish  it  to 
produce ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  toochofs 
single  spring,  or  the  application  of  a  we^ht 
to  a  single  pull^,  win  be  sufBcient  to  pot 
the  machine  in  its  former  state,  if  the  move- 
ment which  thev  have  attempted  ahoiild  be 
found  meffbctnal  to  produce  that  particular 
equilibrium,  or  distnihanoe  of  eqiiilibriom, 
wnidi  they  desired  to  effect  fay  it. 

The  refbrmadons  whidi  atone  a  sincere 
patriot  will  thiidc  of  attempting,  must  be  pre- 
ceded, then,  by  much  cautious  examinaiioB 
of  all  the  evils  whidi  the  very  desire  of  pro- 
dudng  good,  and  good  only,  may  often  tend 
to  occasion,  almost  as  oer^inly  as  if  the  de- 
sire  had  had  m  view  evil,  and  nothing  more. 
I  need  not  surely  add,  since  it  is  of  a  mora] 
duty  I  am  treating,  that  the  patriotic  rw 
former  will  not  be  mflueneed  by  his  own  pri- 
vate views  of  ambition  or  foctiona  didike ; 
though  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  the 
great  movers  of  far  more  than  half  of  that 
aeckunatory  eloquence  on  publk;  abuses, 
which,  as  we  cannot  see  the  heart,  is  often 
honoured  with  the  name  of  patriotisni. 
**  Arsaces,**  savs  Montesquieu,  in  his  politi- 
cal romance  of  that  name^  **  Arsaces  loved 
so  much  to  preserve  the  laws  and  ancient 
customs  of  the  Bactrians,  that  he  trembled 
always  at  the  very  name  of  reform  of  abtises: 
for  he  had  often  remarked,  that  every  one 
caDed  that  law,  which  was  conformaUe  to 
his  personal  views,  and  called  an  abwe 
whatever  was  likely  to  thwart  his  own  in- 
terests." 

It  is  this  hypocrisy  of  patriotism,  which 
has  been  the  moat  fiital  of  aH  evils  to  the 
reformation  of  a  countiy.  It  is  so  easy  to 
declaim  against  abuses,  and  so  many  personal 
objects  may  be  attained  by  the  dedamatioD, 
that,  to  the  unreflecting,  it  seems  afanost  a 
sort  of  kigical  victory  for  the  defender  «f 
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real  aboBes  to  ascribe  to  such  anbitious  or 
sordid  or  fiustioiis  motives  the  genuine  ha- 
tred of  cormptkin,  and  genuine  love  of  roan, 
in  those  who  oppose  the  evils  by  which 
the  defender  of  them  exists.  This  imputa- 
tion of  unworthy  designs  or  wishes  is  one  of 
the  greatest,  or  rather,  ia  truly  the  greatest 
evil  whidi  a  patriot,  who  is  at  heart  a  pa- 
triot, has  to  dread.  But  it  is  an  evil  which, 
like  all  other  evils  that  are  personal  to  him- 
self, be  ia  to  brave,  in  that  calm  and  tem- 
perate course  of  public  virtue,  in  which  he 
feels  himself  called  to  move.  He  loves,  in- 
deed, the  esteem  of  mankind  much,  but 
there  ia  something  which  he  loves  still  more; 
and  he  will  not  suffer  the  world  to  be  miser- 
able, that  he  mav  run  a  little  less  risk  of  be- 
ing accoimted  a  hypocrite. 

I  now,  then,  conclude  the  remarks  which 
I  had  to  offer  on  all  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  others ;  whether  they  relate  to  mere 
abstinence  from  iiguiy,  or  to  positive  bene- 
ficence ;  and  whether  they  relate  to  all  the 
individuals  of  mankind,  or  merely  to  a  limit- 
ed number  of  them  that  are  connected  with 
us  bv  peculiar  ties. 

I  have  treated,  as  you  must  have  perceiv- 
ed, of  our  moral  duties,  with  only  few  re- 
marks on  what  are  commonly  denominated 
rights ;  for  this  best  of  reasons,  that  the 
terms  right  and  du^  are,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  in  morality  at  least,  oones|>onding  and 
commensurable.  Whatever  service  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  to  any  one,  he  has  a  moral  right 
to  receive  from  me :  there  is  one  moral  emo- 
tion, one  simple  feeling  of  approvablencss 
which  constitutes  to  our  heart,  in  the  consid- 
eration of  any  action,  the  right  or  the  duty, 
according  as  we  view  the  agent,  or  him  to 
whom  his  action  relates.  I  do  not  speak  at 
present,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  the  ad- 
ditional force  of  law  as  applied  to  particular 
moral  duties,  a  force  whidi  it  may  be  ezpe- 
dient  variously  to  extend  or  limit,  but  of  the 
moral  duties  alone;  and  in  these,  alike  in 
every  case,  the  moral  duty  implies  a  moral 
right,  and  the  moral  right  a  moral  duty. 
\Vhen  I  sa^  that  it  is  my  duty  to  perform  a 
certain  action,  I  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  if  I  do  not  perform  it,  I  shall  regard 
myself,  and  othera  will  regard  me,  with  mo- 
ral disapprobation.  When  I  say  that  any 
one  has  a  moral  right  to  my  performance  of 
a  certain  action,  do  I  mean  any  thing  more 
than  was  said  by  me,  in  the  former  case ;  or 
rather,  do  I  not  simply  mean  still,  that  if  I 
do  not  perform  the  action,  the  feeling  of 
moral  disiqiprobation  will  arise  in  myself  and 
othera  ? 

The  laws,  indeed,  have  made  a  distinction 
of  our  duties,  enforcing  the  performance  of 
some  of  them,  and  not  enforcing  the  perform- 
ance of  others ;  but  this  partial  interference 
of  law.  useful  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  dc^s  not  alter 


the  nature  of  the  duties  themselves,  which, 
as  resulting  from  the  mond  nature  of  man, 
preceded  every  legal  msdtution. 

The  iadlitir  of  determining  certain  duties 
m  all  their  cvcumstances,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  determining  othera  which  vary  with 
circumstances  that  cannot  be  made  the  sub- 
jects of  judicial  inquiry,  and  into  which,  for 
the  general  tranquilli^  of  a  state,  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  make  a  nice  inquiry,  even 
though  tney  could  be  made  subjects  of  it, 
have  been,  of  course,  the  great  reason  for 
which  certain  duties  only  are  enforced  bylaw, 
and  othen  left  to  the  morality  of  individuab 
themselves.  It  is  easy,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
and  in  aU  cases  comparatively  easy,  to  as- 
certain the  obligation  to  the  duties  ranked 
together  under  the  name  justice, — the  duties 
of  abstaining  from  positive  injury  of  every 
sort,  and  of  lul611ing  precise  conventional  en- 
gagements. It  woiud  not  be  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, in  like  manner,  what  number  of  inju- 
ries, on  the  part  of  a  benefiictor,  lessened,  and 
perhaps  destroyed  altogether,  the  obligation 
to  a  grateful  fetum  of  services  for  some  early 
benefit  received ;  and  an  inquiry  into  such 
cirbumstanoes,  as  it  might  extend  to  many 
of  the  most  delicate  and  confidential  trans- 
actions of  a  long  life,  would,  as  inquisitorial, 
be  productive  of  more  evil,  than  it  could  be 
productive  of  good,  as  judiciaL  Gratitude, 
therefore,  is  left,  and  wisely  leh,  to  the  free 
moral  sentiments  of  mankuid :  justice  is  en- 
forced b^  the  united  power  of  tne  state. 

On  tms  very  simple  distinction  of  duties 
which  the  law  enforces,  and  of  those  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  it  does  not  attempt  to 
enforce,  and  on  this  alone,  as  I  conceive,  is 
founded  the  division  of  perfect  and  imperfect 
rights,  which  is  so  favourite  a  division  widi 
writera  in  jurisprudence,  and  with  those  ethi- 
cal writen  whose  systems,  from  the  prevail- 
ing studies  and  habits  of  the  time,  were  in 
a  great  measure  vitiated  by  (he  technicalities 
of  law.  The  very  use  of  these  terms,  how- 
ever, has  unfortunately  led  to  the  belief^  that 
in  the  rights  themselves,  as  moral  ridbits, 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  d^;ree  of  perfection 
or  moral  incumbency,  when  it  is  evident  that 
morally  there  is  no  such  distinction ;  or,  I 
may  say  even,  that  if  there  were  any  such 
distinction,  the  rights  which  are  legally  per- 
feet  would  be  often  of  less  powexfrd  moral 
force  than  ri^ts  which  are  legally  said  to  be 
imperfect.  There  is  no  one,  I  conceive,  who 
would  not  feel  more  remorse^  a  deeper  sense 
of  moral  impropriety,  in  having  suffered  his 
benefactor,  to  whom  he  owed  alfhis  affluence, 
to  perish  in  a  prison  for  some  petty  debt, 
than  if  he  had  failed  in  the  exact  performance 
of  some  trifling  conditions  of  a  contract,  in 
the  terms  which  he  knew  well  that  the  law 
would  hold  to  be  definite  and  of  perfect  ob- 
ligation. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  for  your 
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dear  views  in  etbicSytlMtyioa  sbcnild  tee  di» 
Cinctly  the  mliire  of  this  mfferenoe,  to  which 
you  must  meet  with  innmnenble  allusionfl, 
Mid  allusions  that  inn>lve  an  ohscnrity,  which 
could  not  have  heen  felt,  but  for  the  unfor- 
tunate ambiguity  of  the  phnwes  employed 
to  distinguish  rights  that  are  easily  determin- 
able b^  law»  and  therefore  enforced  by  it, 
from  nghts  which  are  founded  on  circum- 
stanoes  less  easily  determinable,  and  there- 
fore not  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  legal 
authority. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  one  simple 
feeling  of  moral  approvableness,  that  everv 
doty,  and  therefore  every  ri^t,  is  foundeo. 
All  rights  are  morally  perfect;  because, 
wherever  there  is  a  mom  duty  to  another 
living  bemg,  there  is  a  moral  right  in  that 
other ;  and  where  there  is  no  duty,  there  is 
no  r^;lit.  There  is  as  little  an  impjerfect  right 
in  any  moral  sense,  as  there  is  in  logic  an 
imperfect  truth  or  fUeehood. 

Actions  of  which  the  right  is  clearly  de- 
terminable in  all  its  circumstances,  or  may 
be  imagined  at  least  to  be  deolly  determina- 
ble,  the  law  takes  under  its  cognizance.  But, 
into  the  greater  number  of  our  virtues  or 
vices,  it  mskes  no  judicial  inqm'ry.  And 
though  it  might  seem,  on  first  reflecdoii,  to 
be  more  advantageous,  if  aD  which  is  moral- 
ly  due  to  us,  might  have  been  judicially 
churned,  it  is  well  that  so  manv  virtues  are 
left  at  our  own  dispoeaL  But  lor  this  free- 
dom from  legal  compulsion,  there  could  be  no 
virtue,  at  least  no  virtue  which  could  to  others 
be  a  source  of  delight,  however  gratifying  the 
conscious  disinterestedness  midit  be  to  the 
breast  of  the  indiridaal.  What  pleasure 
could  we  derive  from  the  ready  services  of  af- 
fection, if  the  fiulure  of  one  of  them  would 
have  subjected  the  delinquent  to  personal 
punishment;  if  we  could  not  distinguish, 
therefore,  the  kindness  of  the  heart,  from  the 
selfish  semblance  of  it  which  it  was  prudence 
to  assume,  and  if  the  delightful  society  under 
the  domestic  roof  had  thus  been  converted 
into  a  college  of  students  of  domestic  law, 
calculating  smiles  and  proportioning  every 
tone  of  tenderness  to  the  strict  requisitions 
of  the  statute-book? 


LECTURE  XCII 

or  THB  SX18TSNCE  OF  THE  OETTY. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  brought  to  a 
conclusion  mj  remariu  on  the  various  moral 
rektions  which  connect  every  individual  of 
mankind  with  ever^  other  individual,  some 
by  ties  of  peculiar  mterest,  but  all  by  the  ob- 
ligation of  benevolent  wishes  and  of  benevo- 
lent efibrts,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  firee 
even  a  stranger  from  suflfering,  or  to  afford 


0  any|i 
enjoyed  but  for  us. 

The  ethical  inquiries  which  have  of  latt 
engaged  us,  may  be  considered,  tben,  as  (fe. 
velopements  of  one  great  truth,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  man  to  consider  too  ofta; 
that  he  does  not  enter  life  to  be  an  idle  i^kt- 
tatoT  of  the  magnificenoe  of  the  mivcfse,  and 
of  the  living  beings  like  himself  that  dwell 
with  him  on  that  globe  which  is  Ins  tempo- 
rary  home,  but  that  he  has  duties  to  perfonn 
as  well  as  pleasures  to  enjoy  and  pains  to 
avoid ;  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  reliere 
the  silverings  of  others  and  to  augment  their 
happiness*  and  that,  having  this  power,  he 
must  be  an  olgect  of  approbiation  to  hinuet^ 
if  he  use  it  for  those  noble  purposes,  or  of 
disapprobation  to  himself,  if  be  oegleet  to  use 
it ;  still  man,  if,  instead  of  merety  neglect- 
ing the  happiness  of  othera,  he  exert  hioise]^ 
intentioniiuy,  to  lessen  it,  and  add  to  the  suf- 
feriugs  that  exist  in  the  worid,  independently 
of  him,  the  sufferings  which  it  is  in  his  poirer 
to  inflict  on  others,  and  the  more  dreadful 
sufferings  of  remorse  and  despair  that  mosc 
be  felt  by  his  own  guilty  heart. 

1  should  now,  in  regular  order,  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  that  propriety  of  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  mcuvidiial  which 
constitutes  what  has  been  termed  our  duty 
ta  ourselves.  But,  as  this  inquiiT  involves 
chiefly  the  consideration  of  happmess,  sad 
as  BO  much  of  human  happiness  has  rektioB 
to  our  notions  of  the  Divinity  and  our  pro- 
spects of  immortal  life,  it  seems  to  me  bet- 
ter, upon  the  whole,  to  deviate  in  a  digbt 
degree  firom  our  regular  plan,  and  to  gire 
our  attention,  first,  to  those  great  subjects 
before  entering  on  the  inquiry  which  must 
have  relation  to  them.    * 

We  have  already  considered  man  in  tv- 
rious  aspects ;  as  a  sensitive  being,  capable  of 
being  affected  bv  the  things  aroiuid  him,  and 
deriving  from  them  not  pleasure,  and  pain, 
and  sustenance  men^y,  hut  the  elements  of 
his  knowledge ;  as  an  intellectual  being,  ca- 
pable of  discovering  the  relations  of  things 
comparing,  generalizing,  forming  aystems  of 
troth,  and  aJroost  creating  worlds  of  fiction 
that  arise  with  tne  semblance  of  truth  at  the 
mere  will  of  his  fancy ;  and,  bstly,  as  a  mo- 
ral agent,  connected  with  other  moral  agents, 
by  ties  that  are  innumerable  as  the  liviog 
objects  to  whom  they  reJate.  We  have  now 
to  consider  the  more  important  rdatJon, 
which,  as  a  created  and  dependent,  but  ioi- 
mortal  being,  he  bears  to  tnat  supreme  be- 
ing, who  is  the  great  source  of  all  exist- 
ence. 

On  this  subject,  that  comprehends  the 
sublimest  of  all  the  truths  which  man  is  per- 
mitted to  attwn,  the  benefit  of  revefauion 
may  be  conceived  to  render  every  inqoiiy 
superfluous,  which  does  not  flow  fioni  it 
But  to  those  who  are  blessed  witharleer- 
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er  illimiination,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to 
trace  the  fiunter  lights,  which  in  the  dark- 
ness of  so  Toaxij  gtooDiy  ages,  amid  the  op- 
pression of  tynamj  in  variouB  forms,  and  of 
superstition  more  afflicting  than  tyranny  it- 
self, could  preserve,  still  dimly  visible  to  man, 
that,  virtue  which  he  was  to  love,  and  that 
Oreator  whom  he  was  to  adore.  Nor  can 
it  be  without  profit,  even  to  their  better 
faith,  to  find  all  nature  thus  concurring,  as  to 
its  most  important  truths,  mth  revelation  it- 
self ;  and  eveiy  thing  living  and  inanimate 
announcing  that  high  and  holy  one,  of  whose 
perfections  thev  have  been  privileged  with 
a  more  splendid  manifestation. 

We  have  to  consider,  then,  not  the  tie 
-which  connects  man  with  his  parents  only, 
and  with  that  race  of  mortal  ancestors  by 
whom  a  frail  existence  has  been  successively 
transmitted  from  those  who  lived  for  a  few 
feeble  years,  to  those  who  lived  afterwards 
for  a  few  feeble  years,  but  that  hr  nobler 
principle  of  union,  by  which  he  is  connected 
with  him  who  has  existed  for  ever,  the  Ore- 
ator  of  the  universe,  and  the  Preserver  of 
that  universe  which  he  has  created.      The 
inquiry  into  the  existence  of  the  noblest  of 
beings,  into  the  existence  of  him  to  whom 
we  look  as  the  source  of  every  thing  which 
we  enjoy  and  admire,  is  itself  sm«ly  tiie  no- 
blest of  aU  the  inquiries  on  which  man  can 
enter ;  and  the  feelings  with  whidi  we  en- 
ter on  it  should  be  of  a  kind  that  is  suitable 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  nature  so  noble, 
even  as  possibly  existing.      '*  Si  intramus 
terapla  compositi,"  says  an  eloquent  pagan 
writer  when  beginning  an  inquiry  hito  some 
of  the  mere  works  of  God, "  si  ad  sacrificium 
nccessuri  vultnm  submittimus,  si  in  omne 
argumentum  modestiae    fingimur;    quanto 
hoc  magis  fiicere  debemus,  cum  de  sideribus, 
cle  stellis,  de  deorum  natnra  disputamus,  ne 
c|uid  temere,  ne  quid  impudenter,  aut  igno- 
rantes  affirmemus,  aut  scientes  mentiamur."* 
The  universe  exhibits  indisputable  marks 
of  design,  and  is  therefore  not  self-existing, 
but  the  work  of  a  designing  mind.     There 
exists,  then,  a  great  designing  mind.     Such 
is  the  first  trum  with  respect  to  the  indica- 
tion of  divinity  in  the  universe,  to  which  I 
would  direct  your  attention. 

If  the  world  had  been  without  any  of  its 
present  adaptaticm  of  parts  to  parts,  only  a 
mass  of  matter,  irregular  in  form,  and  qui- 
escent,— and  if  we  could  conceive  ourselves, 
with  all  our  fiunilties  as  vigorous  as  now,  con- 
templating such  an  irregular  and  quiescent 
mass,  without  any  thought  of  the  order  dis- 
played in  our  own  mentid  frame,  I  am  fiff 
from  contending  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
with  nothing  before  us  that  could  be  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  a  particular  design, 


we  should  have  been  led  to  the  conception 
of  a  Creator.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive 
the  abstract  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced to  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  mat- 
ter to  have  existed  from  eternity,  by  reason- 
ings on  what  has  been  termed  neoessai^ 
existence,  and  the  incompatibility  of  this 
necessary  existi  noe  with  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, to  be  relics  of  the  mere  verbal  log^  of 
the  schools,  as  little  capable  of  producing 
conviction  as  anv  of  the  wildest  and  most 
absurd  of  the  tecnnical  schistic  reasonings 
on  the  properties  or  supposed  properties  of 
entity  and  nonentity.  Eternal  existence, 
the  existence  of  that  which  never  had  a  be- 
ginning, most  always  be  bevond  our  distinct 
comprehension,  whatever  the  eternal  object 
may  be,  material  or  mental ;  and  as  much 
beyond  our  comprehension  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  thoiigfa  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  doubt  that  some  being,  material  or 
mental,  must  have  been  etermu,  if  any  thing 


Had  there  tfet  been  nought,  nought  still  had  beeni 
Etenial  these  muit  be.t 


In  the  eircnmstances  supposed, 

it  is  very  probable  that  if  we  formed  any 
thought  at  aU  upon  the  sufeject,  we  should 
have  conceived  the  rude  quiescent  mass  to 
have  hetatk  itself  eternal,  as,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  the  universal  opinion  of  the  an- 
cient phiioaophers,  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  universe,  even  though  they  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  divine  beings  as 
authors  of  that  beautiful  regnhuritv  which  we 
perceive.  The  mass  alone  would  have  been 
visible, — creation,  as  a  fact,  unknown  to  our 
experience, — and  hi  the  mass  itself,  nothing 
which  could  be  regarded  as  exhibitnig  traces 
of  an  operating  mmd. 

But  thouffh  matter,  as  an  unformed  mass, 
existing  without  rehrtion  of  parts,  would  not, 
I  conceive,  of  itself  have  suggested  the  no- 
tion of  a  Creator,— -since  in  every  hypothesis, 
something  material  or  mental  must  have  ex- 
isted uncaused,  and  mere  existence,  there- 
fore, is  not  necessarily  a  Dfiark  of  previous 
causation,  unless  we  take  for  granted  an  in- 
finite series  of  causes, — it  is  very  different 
when  the  mass  of  matter  is  con8idere<^  as 
possessing  proportions  and  obviooa  relations 
of  parts  to  each  other,  relations  which  do 
not  exist  merely  in  separate  pairs,  but  many 
of  which  concur  in  one  more  general  rektion, 
and  many  of  these  again,  in  relations  more 
general  sdlL  In  short,  when  the  whole  uni- 
verse seems  to  present  to  us,  on  whatever 
part  of  it  we  may  look,  exactly  the  same  i^ 
pearances  as  it  would  have  presented  if  its 
parts  had  been  arranged  inteotionallv,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  results  which  are 


•  Seneoa,  Natundei  Quaestionei,  lib.  vii.  -cap.  jxx. 


t  Night  ThoughU,  Night  is. 
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mm  perceived, — ^when  these  i^peannoes  of 
•daptetioii  are  not  in  a  few  objects  out  of 
many,  but  In  evenr  thing  that  meeU  our 
▼iew,  and  innumeiaole,  therefore,  as  the  in- 
numerable objects  that  constitute  to  us  the 
uniTerse,  we  feel  an  absolute  impossibility 
of  supposing  thai  so  many  appeannees  of 
design  exist  without  design ;  an  impossibility 
against  which  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  ad- 
duce words  in  the  fonn  of  aigument,  but 
which  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  endeavour 
not  to  feel,  as  to  divest  ounelvea  of  diat  very 
edacity  of  reasoning  to  which  the  negative 
aigument  must  be  addressed.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  state  how  many  pro- 
portions may  coexist,  and  yet  be  imagmed 
by  us  not  to  imply  necessarily  any  design  in 
the  production  of  them.  A  few  types,  for 
.example,  may  be  thrown  loosely  together, 
and  some  of  them  may  form  a  word.  This 
we  can  believe,  without  any  suspicion  of  oon- 
tri\'ance.  If  many  such  words,  however, 
were  to  be  thrown  together,  we  should  sus- 
pect contrivance,  and  would  believe  contriv- 
ance, with  the  most  undoubting  conviction, 
if  a  multitude  of  types  were  to  be  found,  thus 
forming  one  reguur  and  continued  poem. 
This  instance,  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  is 
one  which  is  used  bv  Cicero ;  though  it  is 
one  which  we  shoula  little  have  expected  to 
find  in  an  ancient  writer,  in  ages  whoi  the 
blessing  of  the  art  of  printing  was  unknown. 
In  speaking  of  the  opmion  oi  those  who  oon- 


tend  that  the  univerM  was  formed  by  a  Ibr. 
tuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  he  says,  '*  Hoc 
qui  existimat  fieri  potuisse,  non  intelli^ 
cur  non  idem  putet,  si  innumerabiles  unius 
et  viginti  formae  literanim,  vel  aureae  vel 
i^tuJcslibet,  aliqud  conjiciantur,  posse  ex  his 
in  temun  excuasis,  annates  Ennu  utdeinceps 
!egi  possent  effid;  quod  nescio,  an,  ne  in 
uno  quidem  versu,  poaait  tantum  valere  for. 


Such  is  our  nature,  then,  that  it  would 
seem  as  truly  impossible  that  a  number  of 
types  thrown  together,  should  form  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey,  as  that  they  should  form  Homer 
himself  We  might  assert,  indeed,  that  it 
was  by  chance  that  each  type  had  found 
its  way  into  its  proper  place;  but,  in  aa- 
sejting  this,  otur  understanding  would  belie 
our  sceptical  assertion.  A  certain  contmued 
series  of  rektions  is  believed  fay  us  to  imply 
contrivance,  as  truly  as  the  sensations  pro- 
duced in  us  are  conceived  to  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  corresponding  sensible  qualities  in 
the  object  without ;  or  as  any  conclusion  in 
reasoning  itself  is  felt  to  be  virtually  contam- 
ed  in  the  premises  which  evolve  it  The 
great  question  is,  whether,  in  the  universe, 
there  be  any  auch  continued  series  of  rela- 
tions? 


ISlS?*  *''"*'"* '^™^"**-"P»*^-    EmwtLond. 


Stnmgeas  it  may  seem,  diat,  hy  knovng 
more  and  mote  fully  all  the  uses  wlucfa  the 
different  parts  of  the  universe  fidffl,  w« 
should  be  less  disposed  to  think  of  Che  ooa- 
trivanoe  which  those  eoocoixing  uses  indi- 
cate, the  &ct  is  oeitam.  As  often  aa  we  do 
think  of  them,  indeed,  in  relation  to  thctr 
origin,  and  say  within  onrselvea,  is  this*  ad- 
mirable seeming  arrangement  foftntouoa  or 
the  work  of  design?  we  feel  more  pralband- 
ly,  that  there  must  have  been  coDtriTwioe,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  discovered  moie  tisoes 
of  harmony  in  the  dispootioB  of  the 
subservient  to  certain  uses.     Bat 


think  of  these  less  frequently,  BMcdrbc 
they  have  often  been  before  us.  We  have 
all  some  particuhur  objects  on  whidb  we  are 
intent,  of  pleasure,  or  business,  or  what  at 
least  we  take  to  be  bunnesa.  It 
some  astonishment,  therefore,  to 


pause  and  suspend  our  thoqghts,  wbi<^  we 
have  already  given  to  some  odier  object ;  and 
astonishment  requires,  that  the  object  which 
excites  it  should  be  new.     If  it  bad  been 
possible  for  the  generations  of  nmnkiDd  to 
have  existed  in  society  in  a  woild  of  dark- 
ness,  and  that  splendid  hnninaiy,  by  tbe  re- 
gular appearances  of  ndiidi  we  now  date  <iai 
existence,  had  suddenhr  arisen  on  the  earth, 
how  immediately  woiud  it  have  anqyended 
every  project  and  passion,  all  thoae  project^ 
and  passions,  and  frivolities,  which  fill  oar 
hearts  at  present  mth  theur  own  petty  ob- 
jects, so  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  tor  a  sin- 
de  better  thought.   The  gavest  trifler  would, 
for  an  faistant,  have  eeasea  to  be  a  triller. 
The  most  ambitiotts  courtly  sycophant,  who 
had  been  creeping  for  years  round  the  throne, 
labouring  to  supplant  rivals  whom  he  never 
had  seen,  with  the  same  assiduitjr  as  thft 
with  which  competitori  for  royal  fitvowr,  in 
a  world  of  sunsoine,  labour  to  supplant  ri- 
vals whom   they  faave  seen,    would    have 
thought  of  something  more  than  of  himself 
and  them  at  such  a  moment.      The  very 
atheists  of  such  a  work!,  whose  diief  amnse- 
ment,  in  their  blindness,  had  been  the  ingen- 
uity of  proving  that  the  world  must  have  ex- 
isted for  ever,  as  it  existed  then,  wouki  al- 
most have  felt,  on  such  an  appearance,  that 
there  is  a  Power  which  can  create,  and  would 
have  been  believers  in  that  power,  fbr  aorae 
moments  at  least,  though  they  mi^t  have 
hastened,  as  soon  as  their  siqierstitiouB  fear 
permitted  them,  to  accommodate  the  new 
phenomenon  to  their  systeuL     The  sadden 
appearance,  then,  of  the  sun,  as  it  rose  m  all 
its  magnificence,  on  beings  who  had  never 
before  enjoyed  a  single  ny  of  its  profusion  of 
splendour,  would  have  led  every  heart  to 
think  of  some  mighty  Power  that  had  form* 
ed  it.   It  would  Imve  produced  that  great  e£> 
feet,  which  Lucretius  and  Petronius,  takii^ 
a  casual  concomitant  fbr  the  cause,  very 
faUcly  ascribe  tv  fear,  but  iithirh  is.  m  tnitb, 
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le  effect  of  that  admintioii  of  the  great  and 
5Wy  which  may  be  combined  with  fear, 
lough  not  neceaaarily,  as  it  may  be  com- 
ined  with  feelings  of  a  very  different  kind. 


>rtmiu  in  otbe  Deof  ftdt  thnor ;  ardus  eoelo 
Pulmina  qwiim  oaden 
Wtque  ictus  flognret 


Pulmina  qwimi  oaderant,  dlKUinqi 
ignret  Athot. 


Fear  of  snpematura]  power,  in  such  a  case, 
is  very  evident,  must  be  the  effect  of  pre- 
ious  belief  of  the  existence  of  that  Power 
hich  is  feared,  for  no  one  can  fear  that 
'hich  he  does  not  conceive  to  exist.  It  was 
ot  the  fear,  therefore,  bat  the  previous  ad- 
liration  of  the  new  phenomenon,  which,  in 
*etToniii8*8  sense,  "  made  the  Gods  ;*'  and 
ut  for  this  admiration  of  what  was  new  and 
reat,  the  fear  of  the  thunderbolt  coidd  as  lit- 
le  have  produced  fear  of  a  Divine  Being, 
efore  untoiown  and  unsuspected,  as  the  fear 
f  being  burnt  to  death  when  our  house  was 
n  fire,  could,  of  itself  have  suggested  the 
lotion  of  a  Divinity. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  sun,  then, 
(1  a  case  like  that  which  I  have  supposed, 
7ould  have  led  everv  mind  to  some  thought 
0  to  its  origin.  It  would  have  indicated 
K>wer  of  some  sort  But  the  sun  would 
mve  gone  down ;  and,  though  there  might 
le  some  little  hope  that  what  had  once  ap» 
>eared  might  reappear,  it  could  have  been  on- 
y  a  slight  hope.  The  night  once  passed, 
lowever,  it  would  return  in  its  former  mag- 
lificence;  and,  after  a  few  successions  of 
lays  and  nights,  its  r^ularity  would  add  to 
the  previous  conception  of  power,  some  con- 
zeption  of  corresponding  order,  in  the  power 
whatever  it  might  be,  which  sent  it  forth 
with  so  much  regulari^.  Such  would  have 
been  our  feelings,  if  we  had  not  known  the 
Bun  ever  since  we  remember  existence.  Its 
rising  and  setting  are  now,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  our  own  life.  We  arrange  the  labours  of 
the  day,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion 
t>efore  the  darkness  with  which  evening  is  to 
close ;  and  we  lie  down  at  night  full  of  pro- 
jects for  the  morning,  with  perfect  reliance 
that  the  light  which  guided  us  during  the 
past  day,  will  guide  us  equalh  in  that  which 
is  soon  to  shine  upon  us.  Y  et  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, the  re^larity  with  which  the  sun 
has  appeared  to  distribute  to  us  its  innumer- 
able blessings,  a  r^[ularity  which  gives  to  the 
splendid  phenomenon  itself  more  indubitable 
marks  of  the  power  which  is  its  source,  is  the 
circumstance  that  prevents  us  from  thinking 
of  this  dirine  souree.  **  Sed  assiduitate  quo- 
tidians," says  Cicero,  "  et  consuetudine  ocu- 
k>ram,  assuescunt  animi,  neque  admirantur, 
neque  re^uirunt  rationes  earum  renim,  quas 
semper  vident ;  proinde  quasi  novitas  nos  ma- 
gis  quam  magnitudo  reruro,  debeat  ad  ezqui? 
rendas  causas  excitare.*** 


•  De  Natun  Dcoruin,  Mbb  ii.  p»  5ia 


Even  if,  when  we  first  beheld  the  wonder- 
ful ap])earances  of  nature,  our  (jeundties  had 
been  such  as  they  are  when  matured  in  after- 
life, though  the  phenomenon  must,  of  course, 
have  become  equally  familiar  to  us,  we  should 
still  have  retained  some  impression  of  those 
feelings  which  the  aspect  of  the  universe  must 
have  excited  in  us  when  we  first  entered  in- 
to this  world  of  glory.  **  The  miiacles  of 
nature,**  says  Diderot,  **  are  expoaed  to  our 
ey^,  long  before  we  have  reason  enough  to 
derive  any  light  from  them.  If  we  entered 
the  world  with  the  same  reason  which  we 
cany  with  us  to  an  opera,  the  first  time  that 
we  enter  a  theatre, — and  if  the  curtain  of 
the  universe,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  were  to  be 
rapidly  drawn  up,  strudL  with  the  grandeur 
of  every  thing  which  we  saw,  and  all  the  ob- 
vious contrivances  exhibited,  we  should  not 
be  capable  of  refusing  our  homage  to  the 
Etenud  power  which  had  prepared  for  us 
such  a  spectacle.  But  who  thinks  of  mar- 
velling at  what  he  has  seen  for  fifty  years  ? 
What  multitudes  are  there,  who  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  the  care  of  obtaining  subsistence, 
have  no  time  for  speculation :  the  rise  of  the 
sun  is  only  that  wnich  calls  them  to  toil,  and 
the  finest  night  in  all  its  softness,  is  mute  to 
them,  or  tells  them  only  that  it  is  the  hout 
of  repose,  "t 

Wlien  we  read,  for  the  first  time,  the  ao-' 
count  which  Adam  gives  to  the  angel  of  his 
feelings,  when,  with  fiiculties  such  as  we  have 
supposed,  and  every  thing  new  before  him, 
he  round  himself  in  existence  in  that  happy 
scene  of  Paradise  which  Milton  has  describ- 
ed, we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  poet  has  re- 
presented him  as  begmning  too  soon  to  reason 
with  respect  to  the  power  to  which  he  must 
have  owed  his  existence ;  and  yet,  if  we  de- 
duct the  influence  of  long  fiimiliarity,  and 
suppose  even  a  mind  less  vigorous  thui  that 
of  Adam,  but  with  fiunilties  such  as  exist 
now  only  in  mature  life,  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  moment  of  existence  in  such  a  scene,  we 
shall  find,  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  situa- 
tion, that  the  individual  scarcely  could  fail  to 
philosophize  m  the  same  mamier. 

As  new  wak*d  from  awadat  deep. 
Soft  oa  the  flow^  herb  I  ftnind  me  laid. 
In  balmy  iweat,  wfakfa,  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  cbry'd,  and  on  the  leekiBC  moiiture  fed. 
Strait  toward  heaTen  my  woncnriiig  eyes  I  tum'd. 
And  gu^d  awhile  the  ample  sky,  tfll  xaiird 

By  quick  instinctiye  motion,  up  I  spi 

As  tfaitherward  endeavouring,  and  urn 


Stood  oD  my  feet.    About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams :  by  these 
Creatures  that  liv'd  and  mov'd,  or  walked  or  flew. 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling :  all  ihines  smll'd ; 
With  flragraace,  and  with  toy  my  heart  oTeriow'd. 
Myself  1  then  peru^d,  and  limb  bj'  limb 
Sun^d,  and  sometimes  went,  and  si^metimes  mi. 
With  suppl»>oints,  as  Urely  vigour  led : 
But  who  I  was,  or  whence,  or  fSbm  what 


Knew  not  t 
My  tongue 


what  cause. 


was,  wr  wimMsv,  ur  uvni  wuh^  aiuaw| 

to  speak  1  tried,  and  forthwith  spake, 
obesrd,  and  readily  oouM  name 


t  (Euvics  de  Diderot,  tome  1.  p.  100.    AmsC.  177?* 
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Whate'cr  I  nw.    't  Imu  wn^ 
And  thou,  enllghtm'd  eMrth, 


i,«ildl,fdrHghtI 
I,  ao  freth  and  m, 
t,  woods,  and  plain 


Ye  hills  and  daks,  ve  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  ana  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  earoe  1  thns,  how  herei 
Not  of  myself;  by  some  great  Maker  then. 
In  goodnea  and  In  power  pre-eminent  t 
Ted  me  how  m«y  1  know  him,  how  adore. 
From  whom  1  have,  that  thus  1  move  and  Uv^ 
And  feel  that  I  am  luppicr  than  I  know.* 

Refined  as  this  reMonbig  may  seem  in 
tach  drcwnstances  of  new  enstence,  it  seems 
to  us  refined  only  because,  on  imagining  the 
situation  of  our  first  Pkrent,  it  is  difiictdtfor 
us  to  divest  ourselves  of  long.4U3customed 
feelinffs,  and  to  suppose  in  bis  vigorous  mind 
the  fiul  influence  of  that  primary  vivid  admi- 
ration which  we  have  never  fell^  because  our 
minds  had  become  accustomed  to  the  sub- 
lime magnificence  of  the  world  before  they 
were  capable  of  feeling  the  delightful  wonder 
which,  if  it  had  been  felt  by  us  as  he  who  is 
so  poeticallv  described  must  have  felt  it, 
woiud  have  led  us  too  to  reason  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  feel  perhaps  that  instant  gnu 
titude  to  which  his  tongue  was  so  ready  to 
give  utterance. 

All  the  impression  then,  which  the  won- 
ders of  natiue  would  produce  upon  us,  as 
new,  is  of  course  lost  to  us  now.  What 
would  have  forced  itself  upon  us,  without  re- 
flection, requires  now  an  effort  of  reflection. 
But,  when  we  make  the  reflection,  the  con- 
trivance does  not  appear  to  us  less  irresisti- 
bly marked.  We  have,  indeed,  many  more 
proofs  of  such  contrivance,  than  we  could 
pcssiblv  have  had,  but  for  that  experience 
which  has  been  adding  to  them  eveir  day. 

If  a  multitude  of  parts,  all  manifestly  re- 
lating to  each  other,  and  producing  a  result 
which  itself  has  as  manifest  a  relation  to  the  re- 
sults of  other  proportions,  cannot  be  observ- 
ed by  us  without  an  irhwistible  impression  of 
design ;  if  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
that  nine  millions  of  alphabetic  characters 
could  fall  of  themselves  into  a  treatise  or  a 
poem ;  that  all  the  pictures,  I  will  not  sav 
in  the  whole  world,  but  even  the  few  which 
are  to  be  found  in  a  single  gallery,  were  the 
product  of  a  number  of  colours  thrown  at 
random  from  a  brush  upon  canvass  ;  that  a 
city,  with  all  its  distinct  hoiLs***.  and  all  the 
distinct  apartments  in  those  houses,  and  all 
the  implements  of  domestic  use  which  those 
apartments  contain,  could  not  have  existed 
without  some  designing  mind,  and  some 
hands  that  fasliioneu  the  stone  and  the  wood, 
and  performed  all  the  other  operations 
cessary  for  erecting  and  adorning  the  differ- 
ent  edifices ;  if  it  be  easier  for  us  to  believe 
that  our  senses  deceived  us  in  exhibiting  to 
us  such  a  city, — and  that  there  was  truly  no- 
'  thing  seen  by  us, — ^than  to  believe  that  the 
houses  existed  of  themselves  without  any 
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contri\*ance ;  the  only  questioo,  as  I  have  ^ 
ready  said,  is,  whether  the  imiv«rse  ICsetf  ex. 
hibits  such  combinations  of  parts  relatiiig  to 
each  other,  as  the  poem,  the  picture,  the 
city,  or  any  other  olgect  for  which  we  6nA 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  dca^gnii^  fekil 
It  is  quite  evident  that,  in  such  m  ease  as 
this,  all  abstract  reasoning  ia  sapei^iious. 
We  have  not  to  investigate  the   relation 
which  harmony  of  parts  bears  to  design,  or 
to  enter  into  nice  disquisitions  on  tbe  tlieory 
of  probabilities.     We  are  ■ddream^  men, 
and  we  address  therefore  beings  to  whom 
doubt  of  such  a  relation  is  impoasible,  who 
require  no  abstract  reasoning  to  be  convinced 
that  the  Diad  of  Homer,  or  £udid*a  £)e^ 
ments  of  Geometry,  could  not  be  fbrmed  by 
any  loose  and  casual  i^positian  of  alpfaabetic 
characters  after  characters,  and  who»  for  tbe 
same  reason,  must  believe  that  unj  similar 
order  implies  similar  design.     If  this  con- 
nexion of  a  regular  series  of  relations  wicli 
some  regulating  mind,  is  not  felt,  there  is  at 
least  as  much  reason  to  suspect  that  any  ab- 
stract reasoning  on  probabilities  wiD  be  at 
little  felt,  since  every  reasoning  must  assume 
a  principle  itself  unproved,  and  as  fittle  uni- 
vomal  as  such  belief  in  such  circumstances. 
Still  more  superfluous  must  be  all  those  rea^ 
sonings  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  from  the  nature  of  certain  conceptions 
of  our  mind,  independent  of  the  phenomena  of 
design,  which  are  commonlv  termed  reason. 
ings  a  priori, — reasonings  that,  if  strictly  an- 
alyzed,  are  found  to  proceed  on  some  as- 
siunption  of  the  very  truth  for  which  they 
contend,  and  that,  instead  of  throwing  addi- 
tional light  on  the  aigiunent  for  a  Creator  of 
the  imiverse,  have  served  only  to  throw  on  it 
a  sort  of  daikness,  by  leading  us  to  cimceiTe 
that  there  must  be  some  obecurity  in  trud» . 
which  could  give  occasion  to  reasoning  so 
obscure.     God,  and  the  world  whidk  he  has 
formed — ^these  are  our  great  objects.   Eveiy 
thing  which  we  strive  to  place  between  these 
is  nothing.     We  see  the  universei  and,  sec- 
ing  it,  we  believe  in  its  Msker.     It  is  tbe 
universe,  therefore,  which  is  our  argument, 
and  our  only  aipiment ;  and,  as  it  is  po^er- 
fill  to  convince  us,  God  is,  or  is  not,  an  ob- 
ject of  our  belief. 

If  proportion,  order,  subserviency  to  cer- 
tain uses  that  are  themselves  subservient  to 
other  uses,  and  these  to  others,  in  a  regular 
series,  be  then  what  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  consider,  without  the  belief  of  design, 
what  is  the  universe  but  a  spectacle  of  such 
relations  in  every  part?  From  the  great 
masses  that  roll  through  space,  to  the  s^^ht- 
est  atom  that  forms  one  of  their  im^^cepti- 
ble  elements,  every  thing  is  conspiring  for 
some  purpose.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  rela. 
tioiis  of  the  planetary  motions  to  each  other; 
of  the  mutual  relat'ons  of  the  various  pans 
of  our  globe ;  of  the  different  animals  of  tht 
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different  elements,  in  the  confonnity  of  their 
structure  to  the  qualities  of  the  elements 
which  they  inliahit ;  of  man  himself,  in  all  the 
nice  adaptations  of  his  organs,  for  purposes 
which  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  may 
explain  to  us  in  more  learned  language,  but 
which  even  the  vulgar,  who  know  only  the 
thousandth  part,  or  far  less  than  the  thou- 
sandth part,  of  the  wonders  of  their  own 
frame,  yet  see  sufficiently,  to  be  convinced  of 
an  arrangement  which  the  physiologist  sees 
more  fidly,  but  does  not  believe  more  un- 
doubtingly.     To  these  splendid  proofs,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  toalUide. 
But,  when  we  think  of  the  feeblest  and  most 
insignificant  of  living  things — ^the  minutest 
insect,  which  it  requires  a-  microscope  to  dis- 
cover ;  when  we  think  of  it,  as  a  creature, 
having  limbs  that  move  it  from  place  to  place, 
nourished  by  little  vessels,  that  bear  to  every 
fibre  of  its  frame  some  portion  of  the  food 
which  other  organs  have   rendered  fit  for 
serving  the  purposes  of  nutrition, — ^having 
senses,  as  quick  to  discern  the  objects  that 
bear  to  it  any  relative  magnitude,  as  ours, 
and  not  merely  existing  as  a  living  piece  of 
most  beautiful  mechanisin,  but  having  the 
power  which  no  mere  mechanism,  however 
beautiful,  ever  had,  of  multiplying  its  own 
existence,  by  the  production  of  living  ma^ 
chines  exactly  resembling  itself,  in  all  the 
beautiful  organic  relations  that  are  clustered 
as  it  were  in  its  little  frame ;  when  we  think 
of  all  the  proofs  of  contrivance  which  are 
^    thus  to  be  found  in  what  seems  to' us  a  sin- 
gle  atom,  or  less  than  a  single  atom,  and 
when  we  think  of  the  myriads  of  myriads 
of  such  atoms   which   inhabit    even    the 
smallest  portion  of  that  earth  which  is  it- 
self but  an  almost  invisible  atom,  compared 
with  the  great  system  of  the  heavens,  what 
a  combination  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  do 
we  perceive !    It  is  one  universal  design,  or 
an  infinity  of  designs :  nothing  seems  to  us 
little,  be(»use  nothing  is  so  little  as  not  to 
proclaim  that  omnipotence  which  made  it ; 
and,  I  may  say  too,  that  nothing  seems  to  us 
great  in  itself,  because  its  very  grandeur 
speaks  to  us  of  that  immensity  before  which 
all  created  greatness  is  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

On  particular  arguments  of  this  kind,  that 
are  as  innumeruble  as  the  things  which  exist, 
I  feel  that  it  is  quite  idle  to  dwell.  Those 
whom  a  single  organized  being,  or  even  a 
single  organ,  such  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
hand,  does  not  convince  of  the  being  of  a 
God, — ^who  do  not  see  him,  not  more  in  the 
social  order  of  human  society,  than  in  a  sin- 
gle instinct  of  animals,  producing  uncon- 
sck)usly  a  result  that  is  necessary  for  their 
continued  existence,  and  yet  a  result  which 
they  cannot  have  foreknown, — ^will  not  see 
him  in  all  the  imiumerable  instances  that 
might  be  crowded  together  by  philosophers 


and  theologians.  If,  then,  such  be  our  na. 
ture,  that  regularity  of  parts  subservient  to 
certain  uses,  impresses  us  necessarily  with  a 
feeling  of  previous  contrivance,  we  speak 
f^nst  the  conviction  of  oui  own  heart  as 
often  as  we  affect  to  shelter  ourselves  in  the 
use  of  a  frivolous  word,  and  say,  of  all  the 
contrivance  of  the  universe,  that  it  is  only 
the  result  of  chance, — of  chance  to  which  it 
would  seem  to  us  absurd  to  ascribe  the  far 
humbler  traces  of  intellect  that  are  to  be 
found  in  a  poem,  or  a  treatise  of  philosophy. 
What  should  we  think  of  any  one  who  should 
ascribe  to  chance  the  combinations  of  letters 
that  form  the  Principia  of  Newton  !  and  is 
the  world  which  Newton  described  less  glo- 
riously indicative  of  wisdom  than  the  mere 
description?  The  word  chance,  in  such  a 
case,  may  be  regarded  as  expressive  only  of 
unwilling  assent.  It  is  a  word  easily  pro- 
nomiced,  but  it  is  nothing  more. 

"  How  long,"  says  Tillotson,  in  one  of  his 
Sermons,  *'  might  twenty  thousand  blind 
m^n,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  se- 
veral remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up 
and  down  before  they  would  all  meet  upon 
Salisbury  Plains  and  fall  into  rank  and  file 
in  the  exact  order  of  an  army  ?  And  yet 
this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  imagined,  than 
how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter 
should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 
A  man  that  sees  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel 
at  Westminster,  might,  with  as  good  reason, 
maintain,  (yea,  with  much  better,  consider- 
ing the  vast  difference  betwixt  that  little 
structure  and  the  huge  fabric  of  the  world,) 
that  it  was  never  contrived  or  built  by  any 
man,  but  that  the  stones  did  by  chance  grow 
into  those  curious  figures  into  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  cut  and  graven ;  and  that 
upon  a  time  (as  tales  usually  begin)  the  ma- 
terials of  that  building,  the  stone,  mortar, 
timber,  iron,  lead,  and  glass,  happily  met  to- 
gether, and  very  fortunately  ranged  them- 
selves into  that  delicate  order  in  which  we 
see  them  now  so  close  compacted,  that  it 
must  be  a  very  great  chance  that  parts  them 
again.  What  would  the  world  think  of  a 
man  that  should  advance  such  an  opinion  as 
this,  and  write  a  book  for  it  ?  If  they  would 
do  him  right,  they  ought  to  look  upon  him  as 
mad ;  but  yet  with  a  little  more  reason  than 
any  man  can  have  to  say  that  the  world  was 
made  by  chance."* 

The  world,  then,  was  made:  there  is  a 
designing  Power  which  formed  it, — a  Power 
whose  own  admirable  nature  explains  what- 
ever is  admirable  on  earth,  and  leaves  to  us, 
instead  of  the  wonder  of  ignorance,  that 
wonder  of  knowledge  and  veneration  which 
is  not  astonishment,  but  love  and  awe, 
"  The  impious,"  says  an  eloquent  French 
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wiiter,  **  ane  struck  with  the  ^017  of  princes 
and  oonqueron  tlMt  Cguid  the  little  empires 
of  thb  awtk;  and  they  do  not  feel  the 
•aiBisotence  of  that  hand  which  laid  the 
foondadons  of  the  univeise.  They  admire 
the  skill  and  the  industry  of  workmen,  who 
erect  those  pabccs  which  a  storm  may  throw 
down;  and  they  will  not  acknowledge  wia- 
dom,  in  the  arrangements  of  that  infinitely 
more  superb  work  which  the  revolutions  of 
Bga  have  respected,  and  roust  continue  to 
respect  till  he  who  made  it  shall  will  it  to 
pass  away.  In  vain,  however,  do  they  boast 
that  the¥  do  not  see  Ood;  it  is  because 
they  seek  him,  who  is  perfect  holiness,  in  a 
hesirt  that  is  depraved  by  its  passions.  But 
thev  have  only  to  look  out  of  themselves, 
and  they  will  find  him  everywhere:  the 
whole  earth  will  announce  to  them  its 
maker ;  and  if  they  refuse  still  their  assent, 
their  own  corrupted  heart  will  be  the  only 
thing  in  the  uiuverse  which  does  not  pro- 
daim  the  author  of  iu  being. **• 

So  compl«ftely  do  we  feel  this  univerfcl 
assent  of  nature,  in  acknowledgiog  the  exist- 
ence of  its  author,  that  we  enter  readiljjr  into 
thoae  poetic  personifications  whidi  animate 
every  ol^ect,  and  call  on  them  to  mingle  as 
it  were  in  worship  with  mankind. 

To  Him»  ye  vood  ^aht 
Bretthe  loft,  whoie  cpirit  (n  your  tnOmem  bnathat ! 
O  talk  of  Him  in  aolitaiy  glooa», 
Whcte.  o*cr  the  rock,  tbe  ■oeroely  waving  pins 
Ffn%  the  1m>wn  shade  with  a  religloui  awe. 
And  ye,  whoie  bolder  note  b  heard  aftr. 
Who  thake  the  aitoniihM  world,  lift  high  to 
The  Impetuous  tons,  and  lay,  fh>m  whom  you  nge. 
Hit  piabe,  ye  broolu,  attune,  ye  tremblUig  rilb. 
And  let  me  eatoh  it,  aa  I  muie  along. 
Ye  headlong  toneati,  nmld  and  prafiNind  t 
Ve  softer  ilooda,  ttiat  lead  the  hiunid  man 
AkiQg  the  nUe  t— and  thou,  majartle  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself. 


Sound  Hb  stupendous  nraise,  < 

Or  bids  you  roar,  or  Mdt  yowr  voariqp  fULf 

To  that  power  which  we  thus  call  on 
them  to  attest,  they  aU  truly  bear  witness. 
We  assign  to  them  feelings  which  they  have 
not,  indeed,  as  much  as  we  assign  to  them  a 
voice  which  they  have  not ;  but,  so  strong 
18  the  evidence  of  mind  which  they  bear, 
that  it  seems  as  if  we  merely  give  them  a 
voice  caressing,  in  our  knguage,  what  they 
mutely  leeL 


LECTURE  XCIIL 

or  THB  BXISTBNCB, — THS'VNITY, — TRK  OK- 
MiaCIEMCS, — THE  OMNIFOTBNCE, — AKD  THE 
OOODKESS  OF  THE  DBITT. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  em- 
ployed in  considering  the  evidence  which  the 
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fiwne  of  nature  exhibits,  of  the  being  of  iti 
divine  Author. 

Of  this  there  appears  to  me  feobeoaly 
one  argument  which  can  ptoduce  eoDvietioo, 
but  that  an  aigument  so  irreaistiUe^  ss  te 
eonespond,  in  its  influence  on  the  mind, 
with  the  power  of  him  vrfaoee  eadstenee  it 
forces  even  the  most  reluctant  to  Bcknow. 
ledge.  The  arguments  cooMnooiy  termed 
metaphysical,  on  this  suliject,  1  have  always 
regaided  as  absolutely  void  of  fone,  unless 
in  as  fer  as  they  proceed  on  a  feadt  assump- 
tion of  the  physiesl  argument;  and*  indeed, 
it  seems  to  roe  no  small  cotroboiative  proof 
of  the  force  of  this  physical  aignoKot,  thst 
its  remaining  impteasion  on  oar  mind  hu 
been  sufficient  to  save  us  bom  any  doubt  as 
to  that  existence,  which  the  obaeure  and 
bborious  reasonings  a  priori,  in  support  of  it 
would  have  led  us  to  doubt  lather  than  to 
believe. 

The  universe  is  that  which  abows  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Author  of  the  universe,     h 
exhibits  a  harmony  of  relatiooa,  to  perDHT« 
whidi  is  to  peroeive  design;  that  is  to  sir, 
it  is  impoasiUe  for  us  to  peroeive  tliem  witk- 
oot  fedmg  unmediatelT,  that  the  httmoBy 
of  parts  with  parts,  and  of  their  reaalts  with 
eadi  other,  must  have  had  ita  origin  in  soaM 
designing  mind.     I  did  not  cooeeive  it  ne^ 
oessary  to  oecupy  much  of  vour  time  iu  tne- 
mg  the  various  lelatioos  of  this  sort  wkieb 
the  universe  presents,  in  the  small  aa  in  the 
mat,  in  the  simple  as  in  the  complicated, 
for  there  is  no  need  to  exhibit  a  moltitiMfe 
of  eontrivanoes  to  prove  a  contriver.     «  Nee 
avis  pennulam,**  says  Sc  Austin,  «  nee  her. 
bae  ioseulum,  nee  arboris  folium,  sine  pir. 
tiuro  snarum  eonvenientia  reliqoit.**     It  is 
pleasing,  indeed,  to  trace,  m  every  pan  of 
the  creation,  the  wisdom  by  whidi  it  wm 
created,  as  often  as  any  new  proof  of  beM- 
fioent  intention  is  discovered  by  us,  in  some 
part,  of  which  the  uses  were  before  unknown; 
but  it  is  pleasing,  only  from  the  aocessjos 
which  is  thus  made  to  our  phvsieal  knoir. 
ledge,  and  from  the  interest  wnidi  we  fed 
in  contemphiting  the  works  of  a  Power  which 
we  love,  not  from  any  stronger  &ith  which 
we  thence  derive  in  the  existenee  of  that  j 
Power.     He  who  can  examme  anatomieall  j, 
I  will  not  say  the  whole  frame  of  a  shi|^  «• 
ganixed  being,  but  even  a  single  organ,  sad  I 
not  peroeive  dam, — ^who  can  k>ok,  for  ei- 
ample,  at  the  different  parts  of  die  eye,  sod  I 
beheve  that  they  exist  as  they  are,  %vithoat  I 
any  adaptation  to  the  light  windi  they  re- 
fract,  and  to  the  sentient  mind ;  wibo  aa 
see  the  bony  socket  which  defends  so  p^^ 
cious  an  organ  from  external  violence,  the 
flexible  coverii^  in  the  lid,  which  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  that  preserrei 
it  fixmi  iiQuries  of  a  different  kind,  the  spps- 
ratus  for  preparinga  doe  quantity  of  moisture 
u>  lubricate  the  ball,  and  the  conduit  for  csr- 
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rying  away  all  soperfluous  moisture,  the  mus- 
cles that  enable  us  to  vary  at  our  pleasure 
the  field  of  vision,  by  giving  ready  motion  to 
the  visual  orb,  and  the  soft  cushion  on  which 
it  rests,  that  these  motions,  however  swift, 
may  be  performed  without  injury, — ^who,  af- 
ter observing  these  various  provisions  that 
are  merely  external  to  it,  considers  what  it 
is  which  IS  to  be  found  within  the  little  orb 
itself,  the  wonderful  apparatus,  by  which  the 
rays  of  light  from  a  wide  field,  that  compre- 
hends in  it  obj'ects  at  many  distances,  are  all 
made  to  conveige,  so  as  to  form  one  distinct 
image  on  the  smidl  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  apparatus  as  wonderful,  by 
which  the  quanti^  of  light  admitted  or  ex- 
cluded is  tempered  to  the  delicate  sensibili^ 
of  the  nerve,  and  this,  not  tardily  at  our  hid- 
ding,  since  the  injury  might  then  be  done  be- 
fore we  were  able  to  know  the  danger,  but 
instantly,  without  our  volition,  and  even 
without  our  knowledge  that  any  such  pro- 
cess is  taking  place^-^he  who  can  consider 
the  small  compass  within  which  so  many 
wonders  are  condensed,  and  ascribe  to 
chance,  what,  if  invented  by  a  human  being, 
he  conkl  not  fiul  to  regard  as  the  noblest  in- 
strument which  wiadoau  in  all  its  ingenuity, 
had  ever  invented,  may  indeed  be^M^atheist ; 
but  such  an  atheist  would  contmue  an  atheist, 
though  the  whole  wonders  of  the  living  and 
.naaimate  universe  were  exhibited  in  succes- 
sion to  his  view. 

To  such  a  being,  if  such  a  denier  of  the 
slightest  intentional  adi^ptation  of  parts  to 
parts  in  the  frame  of  the  universe  were  truly 
to  exist,  it  would,  indeed,  be  as  difficult  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  as  to  prove  the 
truths  that  are  evolved  from  any  process  of 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  reasonmg,  to  one 
who  denied  in  words  the  elementary  relations 
which  the  separate  propositions  of  the  rea- 
soning involve ;  but  we  do  not  rely  the  less 
oil  those  truths  of  demonatretion,  on  account 
of  the  mere  verbal  sophistry  which  denies 
them,  or  professes  to  deny  them ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  similar  profession  of  scep- 
ticism as  to  design,  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  us  to  consider  a  single  oigan  like  the  eye, 
without  believing  that  there  was  some  one 
by  whom  the  bcmidful  apparatus  was  con- 
trived. We  cannot  read  a  poem  or  a  trea- 
tise, without  believing  that  it  is  a  work  of 
human  art ;  nor  read  the  characters  of  divi- 
nity in  the  universe,  without  thinking  of  its 
divine  Author. 

The  manifest  order  of  the  luiiverse,  in  the 
relation  of  parts  to  parts,  and  of  their  jomt 
results  to  .other  joint  results  of  other  parts, 
is  a  proof  then  of  some  designing  power,  from 
which  all  this  magnificent  order  took  its  rise: 
and  the  great  Bein|f,  to  whom,  in  discover- 
ing design,  we  ascribe  the  designing  power, 
is  the  B&ng  whom  we  denominate  God. 
The  harmony  which  is  the  proof  of  design, 


IS  Itself  a  proof  of  the  relative  unity  of  that 
design.  This  designiiif^  power  is  one  then, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  are  entitled  to 
speak  either  of  divine  unity  or  plurality,  as 
indicated  by  the  frame  of  nature  before  us ; 
for  it  is  only  fit>m  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse that  we  are  capable  of  inferring  the  ex- 
istence of  any  higher  being  whatever ;  and, 
therefore,  as  we  have  no  traces  of  any  other 
being,  than  the  universe,  directly  or  indirect, 
ly,  eidiibits  to  us,  the  designing  power  is  not 
to  our  reason  more  than  one ;  since  in  every 
thing  which  we  behold,  there  is  unity  of  that 
design,  from  which  alone  we  have  any  rea- 
son to  infer  a  designer.  The  laws  of  motion 
which  prevail  on  our  earth,  prevail  equally - 
wherever  we  are  capable  of  discovering  mo- 
tion.  On  our  own  earth,  where  our  obser- 
vation is  so  ample  in  the  infinity  of  objects 
around  us,  there  is  no  irregularity  or  opposi- 
tion of  contrivances,  but  all  have  proportions 
or  analogies  which  mark  them  as  the  result 
of  one  harmonious  design.  There  may  be 
many  spiritual  beings  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
ceUence,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of 
them  in  nature ;  for  where  there  is  no  evl- 
dence  whatever,  it  is  as  absukd  to  deny  ab- 
solutely as  to  affirm.  But  there  is,  as  I 
have  said,  no  evidence  of  any  such  beings ; 
and  the  designing  power  then,  as  maiked  to 
us  by  all  which  we  perceive  in  nature,  is 
one,  hi  the  only  sense  in  which  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being  can  be  demonstrable,  or 
even  at  all  conceivable  by  us.  The  power 
of  whidi  we  speak,  exists  to  our  reason,  on- 
ly as  the  author  of  the  design  which  we 
trace ;  and  the  design  which  we  trace,  vari- 
ous as  it  may  be  in  the  parts  to  which  it  ex- 
tends, is  all  one  harmonious  contrivance. 

This  designing  unity,  that  is  rektive  to 
what  we  see,  is  all,  however,  which  we  are 
logically  entitled  to  infer  from  the  pheno- 
mena; for  the  absolute  and  necessary  unity 
of  the  divine  Power,  as  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  metaphysial  arguments  a  priori, 
that  are  at  best  only  a  laborious  trifling  with 
words  which  either  signify  nothing  or  prove 
nothing,  is  more  than,  in  our  state  of  igno- 
rance, independentlyof  revelation,  we  are 
entitled  to  assert.  The  unity,  which  alone, 
from  the  light  of  nature,  we  can  with  confi- 
dence assert,  is  hence  not  strictly  exclusive, 
but  wholly  relative  to  that  one  design  which 
we  are  capable  of  tracing  in  the  frame  of  the 
universe. 

This  one  designing  Power,  we  are  accus- 
tomed  to  say,  is  omniscient ;  and,  in  the  on- 
ly sense  in  which  that  phrase  can  have  any 
meaning,  when  used  by  creatures  so  igpnorant 
as  ourselves,  to  signify  our  impossimlity  of 
discovering  any  limits  to  the  wisdom  whicn 
formed  the  magnificent  design  of  the  world, 
the  phrase  may  be  used  as  expressive  only 
of  admiration  that  is  justly  due  to  wisdom 
80  sublime.     He  who  formed  the  universe 
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and  ackpted  it,  in  all  its  paits,  for  those  gra- 
cious purposes  to  which  it  is  subservient, 
must,  of  csourse,  have  known  the  relations 
whidb  he  established;  and  knowing  every 
relation  of  every  thing  existing,  he  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  omniscient  in  his  relaUon  to 
every  thing  which  exists.  But  it  is  in  this 
definite  sense  onlv  thaUithe  phrase  has  any 
meaning,  as  used  by  creatuces,  whose  know- 
ledge is  itself  so  veiy  limited.  Beyond  this 
wiiverse,  it  is  presumptuous  for  man  to  ven- 
ture, even  in  che  homage  which  he  offers. 
The  absolute  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  tran- 
scendent as  it  ma^  be,  when  compared  even 
with  that  noble  display  of  it  which  is  within 
us,  and  without  us  wherever  we  turn  our 
eyes,  we  are  incapable  even  of  conceiving; 
and  admiring  what  we  know,  an  awful  vene- 
ration of  what  is  unknown  is  all  that  rennains 
for  us.  Our  only  meaning  of  the  term  om- 
niscience, then,  does  not  arrogate  to  us  any 
knowledge  of  those  infinite  relations  which 
we  assert  the  Deity  to  know.  It  is  merely 
that  the  Supreme  Being  knows  every  relation 
of  every  existing  thing,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  conceive  any  limit  to  his 
knowledge. 

His  omnipotence^  in  like  manner,  as  con- 
ceived by  us,  whatever  it  may  be  in  reality, 
is  not  a  power  extending  to  circumstances, 
of  which,  from  our  own  ignorance,  we  must 
be  incapable  of  forming  a  conception ;  but  a 
power  which  has  produced  whatever  exists, 
and  to  which  we  cannot  discover  any  limiL 
It  may  be  capable  of  producing  wonders,  as 
tu  surpassing  those  which  we  perceive,  as 
the  whole  fiibric  of  the  universe  surpasses 
the  little  workmanship  of  mortal  hands ;  but 
the  relation  of  the  Deity  to  these  unexisting 
or  unknown  objects,  is  beyond  the  feeble- 
ness of  our  praise,  as  it  is  beyond  the  airo- 
gance  of  our  conception. 

€rod,  then,  the  Author  of  the  universe, 
exists.  He  exists,  with  a  wisdom  which 
could  comprehend  every  thing  that  fills  in- 
finity in  one  great  design;  with  a  power 
which  could  fill  infinity  itself  with  the  splen- 
did wonders  that  are,  wherever  we  endea- 
vour to  extend  our  search.  We  know  no 
limit  to  his  wisdom,  for  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  are  capable  of  acquiring  flows  from 
him  as  fixMD  its  source ;  we  know  nothing 
which  can  limit  his  power,  for  every  thing 
of  which  we  know  the  existence,  is  the  work 
of  his  hand. 

God,  then,  thus  wise  and  powerful,  ex- 
i8ts,-and  we  are  subject  to  his  sway.  We 
are  subject  to  his  sway :  but,  if  all  which  we 
knew  of  his  nature  were  his  mere  power  and 
wisdom,  the  inquiry  most  interesting  to  us 
would  stir,  remain.  The^  awfiil  power,  to 
which  we  perceive  no  limit,  may  be  the 
fcway  of  a  tyrant,  with  greater  means  of  ty- 
niimy  than  any  earthly  despot  can  possess, 
or  it  may  be  the  sway  of  a  firther,  who  has 


more  than  parental  fondness,  and  aposFvr 
of  blessing  ur  more  extensive  than  any  pa- 
rental power,  which  is  but  a  shadow,  and  s 
fiunt  shadow,  of  the  divine  goodness  that  has 
conferred  it  If  we  were  suddenly  curietl 
away  into  activity,  and  sold  as  alares,  bow 
eager  should  we  be  to  discover  whether  our 
taskmaster  weie  kind  or  cruel,  whether  we 
could  venture  to  look  to  him  with  hope,  or 
only  with  the  terror  which  they  fed,  who 
are  to  see  constantly  above  them  m  pouer 
which  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  oppreseioii, 
or  whose  kindness  of  a  moment  is  die  short 
interval  of  hours  of  tyranny !  But  I  wiD  sot 
use  such  an  illustration  in  speaking  of  God 
and  man.  The  paternal  and  filial  rdatioii  is 
the  only  one  wnich  csn  be  considered  as 
fiuntl]^  representing  it ;  and  to  what  son  can 
it  be  indifferent  whether  his  &ther  be  gende 
or  severe  ?  The  goodness  of  God  is,  of  aJJ 
subjects  of  inquiry,  that  which  is  most  inter- 
esting to  us.  It  is  the  goodness  of  him  to 
whom  we  owe,  not  merely  that  we  exist, 
but  that  we  are  happy  or  miserable  now,  and, 
according  to  whidi  ^'e  are  to  hope  or  fear 
for  a  future  that  is  not  limited  to  a  fev 
^ears,  but  extends  through  all  the  ^ges  of 
.mmortality.  Have  we,  then,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  God  is  good  ?  that  the  designing 
power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  tu 
perceive  and  admit,  is  a  power  of  crnelty  or 
kindness?  Of  whom  is  this  the  question  ?  01 
those  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  eontiuued 
display  of  the  bountiful  provision  of  Heaven, 
from  the  first  moment  at  which  life  bqgan. 

It  is  the  inquiry  of  those  wbo^  by  the 
goodness  of  that  God  whose  goodness  they 
question,  found,  on  their  very  entrance  into 
this  scene  of  life,  sources  of  frieiMisbip  al- 
ready provided  for  them,  merely  because  they 
had  wants  that  already  required  firiendship; 
whose  first  years  were  years  of  cheeriidneaB 
almost  uninterrupted,  as  if  existence  were  all 
that  is  necessary  for  happiness ;  to  whom,  in 
after-life,  almost  every  exertion  which  they 
were  capable  of  making  was  a  pleasure,  and 
almost  every  object  which  met  thar  eye,  a 
source  of  direct  gratification,  or  of  knowled^, 
which  was  itself  delightful ;  who  were  not 
formed  to  be  only  thus  selfishly  b^py,  but 
seemed  called,  by  some  *propitiou8  voice  of 
nature,  to  the  difliision  of  happiness,  by  the 
enjoyment  which  arose  from  that  very  diflii- 
sion, and  warned  from  injuring  others,  by 
the  pain  which  accompanied  the  very  wish 
of  doing  evil,  and  the  still  greater  pain  of  re- 
morse, when  evil  had  at  any  time  been  io- 
tentionally  inflicted.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ooant- 
ed  a  slight  part  of  the  goodness  of  God,  thst 
he  has  given  us  that  very  goodness  as  an  ob- 
ject of  our  thought,  and  has  thus  opened  to 
us,  inexhaustibly,  a  pure  and  sublime  pies- 
sure  in  the  contemplation  of  those  divine 
qualities,  which  are  themselves  the  source  ci 
all  the  pleasures  that  we  feel 
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Such  is  the  ffoodness  of  God,  in  its  relfu 
tion  to  mankind,  in  infancy,  in  manhood,  in 
every  period  of  life.  But  we  are  not  to 
think  diat  the  goodness  of  God  extends  on- 
ly to  man.  The  humblest  life,  which  man 
despises,  is  not  despised  b^  him  who  made 
man  of  nothing,  and  all  things  of  nothing, 
And  ^  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works." 


Has  God,  ^oaf^Sky^^^^^j^^^^yjpoit 

hv  table  '     ^ 

For  him  as  kindly 


Thy  toy,  thy 
Who  for  thy  table 


thy  attire,  thv 
the  wanton  w 


iwn. 


Uy  sDread  the  tU^t^  lawn, 
e  lark  ascends  and  nngs  i 


Is  it  for  thee  Che  L  „ 

Joy  tunes  his  voice,  Joy  elevates  his  wingii 
Is  It  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  f 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride. 
Shares  with  his  lord  me  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  akme,  the  seed  tbat  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  th«r  grain.* 

In  vain  do  we  strive  to  represent  to  our- 
selves all  nature  as  our  own,  and  only  our 
own.  The  happiness  which  we  see  the  other 
races  around  us  enjoj^ng,  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
theirs  as  well  as  ours ;  and  du^  he,  who  has 
given  us  the  dominion  of  all  things  that  live 
on  earth,  has  not  forgotten  the  creatures 
which  he  has  intrusted  to  oar  swav.  Even 
in  the  deserts,  in  which  our  sway  is  not  ac- 
knowledged, where  the  lion,  if  manappioacfa- 
ed,  would  see  no  lord  befove  whom  to  trem- 
ble, but  a  creature  fiur  feebler  than  the  ordi- 
nary victims  of  his  hunger  or  his  wrath,— in 
the  dens  and  the  wildernesses  there  are  plea- 
sures which  owe  nothing  to  us,  but  which  are 
not  the  less  felt  by  the  fierce  hearts  that  in- 
habit the  dreadful  recesses.  They,  too, 
have  their  happiness ;  because  they  too  were 
created  by  a  Power  that  i^  good,  and  of  whose 
beneficent  design,  in  forming  the  world, 
with  all  its  myrrads  of  myriads  of  varied  races 
of  inhabitants,  the  happmess  of  these  was  a 
part 

*<  Nor,**  as  it  has  been  truly  sud,  "  is  the 
design  abortive.  It  is  a  happy  world  after 
all.  The  au*,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with 
delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a 
siunmer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn 
my  eyes,  mjrriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  up- 
on my  view.  *  The  insect  youm  are  on  the 
wing.*  Swarms  of  new-bom  flies  are  trying 
their  pinions  in  the  air.  Their  sportive  mo- 
tions^  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous 
activity,  their  continual  change  of  place  with- 
out use  or  purpose,  testifv  their  joy,  and  the 
exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately  dis- 
covered fiiculties.  A  bee  amongst  the 
flowers  in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life 
appears  to  be  all  enjoyment ;  so  busy  and  so 
pleased :  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect 
life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal 
being  half-domesticated,   we  happen  to  be 
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better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  that  of 
others,  "-f 

Such  18  the  seemingly  happy  existence  of 
that  minute  species  of  life  which  is  so  abun- 
dant m  every  part  of  the  great  scene  in  which 
we  dwell  I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the 
happiness  upward,  through  all  the  alacrity  and 
seeming  delight  in  existence,  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals,— an  ever-flowing  pleasure,  of  which 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
witnessing  multitudes  of  gregarious  animals 
feeding  together,  and  rejoicing  in  their  com- 
mon pasture,  will  be  the  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  amount.  All  have  means  of  en- 
joyment within  themselves ;  and,  if  man 
be  the  happy  sovereign  of  the  creation, 
he  is  not  toe  sovereign  of  miserable  sub- 
jects. 

Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine. 
Earth  for  whose  use  ?    Pride  answers,  'tis  for  mine. 
Forme,  liind  nature  wakes  her  genial  power. 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flowers 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  Julee  nectareous,  uid  the  balmy  dew  { 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brinn  i 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise : 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies.f 

All  these  sources  of  blessings  that  are  m- 
finite  as  the  living  beings  that  enjoy  them, 
were  made,  indeed,  for  man,  whose  pride 
makes  the  arrogant  exdusive  assumption; 
but  they  were  also  made  for  innumerable 
beings,  whose  very  existence  is  unknown  to 
man,  and  who  know  not  in  their  turn,  the 
existence  of  him  who  supposes  that  all  these 
means  of  happmess  are  for  himself  alone. 
There  is  at  every  moment  an  amount  of  hap« 
piness  on  the  earth,  of  which  the  happiness 
of  all  mankind  is  an  element,  indeea,  but 
only  one  of  many  elements,  that  perhaps 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  rest; 
and  it  is  not  of  this  single  element  that  we 
are  to  think,  when  we  consider  the  bene- 
volence  of  that  Grod  who  has  willed  the 
whole. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  universal  happi- 
ness, however,  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted ;  and  when  man  is  the  inquirer,  it 
is  to  this  human  part  of  course  that  we  may 
suppose  his  attention  to  be  chiefly  turned. 
But  man  the  enjoyer  is  very  different  from 
man  the  estimator  of  ei\joyment.  In  mak- 
ing our  estimate  of  hf^piness,  we  think  on- 
ly or  chiefly  of  what  is  remarkable,  not  of 
what  is  ordinary ;  as,  in  physics,  we  think 
of  the  rarer  phenomexui  fiur  more  than  of  the 
appearances  of  nature,  which  are  every  mo- 
ment before  our  eyes.  There  are  innumer- 
able delights,  therefore,  of  the  senses,  of  the 
understanding,  of  the  heart,  which  we  for- 
get, because  they  are  delights  to  which  we 
are  every  hour  accustomed,  and  which  are 
shared  with  us  by  all  mankind,  or  the  greater 
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number  of  nuokuicL  It  is  wfast  distmguisb- 
68  us  from  our  fellows  that  we  consider;  and 
this,  the  very  circumstance  of  distinction  ne- 
cessarily limits  to  a  few ;  not  what  is  com- 
mon to  us  with  our  fellows,  which,  by  the 
Tcry  wideness  of  the  participation,  is  of  an 
amount  that  is  incompaiably  greater.  We 
thihK  of  the  bencTolence  of  the  Author  of  the 
whole  laoe  of  mankind,  therefore,  as  less 
than  it  is,  because  it  is  a  benerolence  thai 
has  provided  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind ; 
and  if  the  amount  of  good  provided  for  every 
living  bein^  had  been  less  in  the  extent 
of  its  diffusion,  we  should,  in  our  erring  es- 
timate, have  regarded  it  as  more,  at  least  if 
ourselves  had  been  of  the  number  of  the  pri- 
vileged few,  who  alone  enjoyed  those  gene- 
ral blessings  of  nature  which  now  are  com- 
mon to  all. 

'*Noii  dat  Deus  beneficis? — unde  eigo 
ista  qu»  possides,  qus  das,  qua  negas,  que 
servas,  qus  rapis  ?  unde  liec  innumerabilia, 
oculos,  aures,  animum  mulcentia?  unde  ilia 
luzuriam  quoque  instruens  copia?  Neque 
enim  necessitatibus  tantummodo  nostris  pro- 
visum  est :  usque  in  delicias  amamur — Si 
pauca  quis  tibi  donAsset  jugera,  aecepisse  te 
diceres  beneficium :  imroensa  terranim  latd 
patentium  spatia  negas  esse  beneficium  !*'* 
It  is  truly,  as  thw  eloquent  writer  says,  the 
possession  of  the  common  glories  of  the 
earth,  the  sky,  of  all  nature  that  is  before  as 
and  above  us,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
possession  of  man ;  and  the  few  acres  which 
he  enjoys,  or  thinks  that  he  enjoys  exclusive- 
ly, compared  with  that  greater  gift  of  heaven 
to  all  mankind,  are  scucely  worthy  of  be- 
ing counted  as  a  proof  of  divine  benefi- 
cence. 

But  though  life  to  man,  and  to  his  fellow- 
inhabitants  of  earth,  be  a  source  of  happiness 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  always,  and  in  eve- 
17  instance,  a  source  of  happiness.  There  is 
not  a  moment,  indeed,  in  which  the  quantity 
of  agreeable  sensation  felt  by  myriads  of 
creatures,  may  not  be  fiu>  greater  than  all  the 
pain  which  is  felt  at  the  same  moment.  But 
still  there  is  no  moment  in  which  pain,  and 
a  veiy  considerable  amount  of  pun,  is  not 
felt.  Can  he  be  good,  then,  under  whose 
supreme  government,  and  therefore  almost, 
it  may  be  said,  at  whose  bidding,  pain  exists  ? 
Before  entering  on  this  inquiry,  however,  it 
may  be  necessaiy  to  obviate  an  objection 
that  arises  from  the  mere  limitation  of  our 
aature  as  finite  beings. 

Many  of  the  complaints  of  those  who  are 
discontented  with  the  system  of  the  universe, 
arise  from  this  mere  limitation  of  our  facul- 
ties and  enjoyments ;  a  limitation  in  which 
ingratitude  would  find  an  aiigument,  in  what- 
ever state  of  being  short  of  absolute  divinity 


•  Scnee*  d«  BonHiclii,  lib.  Iv.  cap^  v.  vl. 


it  might  be  placed ;  and  even  tihoa^  poc- 
sessing  all  the  functions  of  divinitj  from  tbe 
moment  at  which  it  was  created,  nrig^t  sc^ 
lookbadK  through  eternity,  and  ccmipUiin  wiih 
the  same  reason,  that  it  had  not  been  created 
earlier  to  the  exercise  of  such  subUme  frioc- 
tions. 

It  surely  is  not  necessary,  lor  tiie  prosf 
of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  divine  Be- 
ing, that  man  should  be  hioBclf  a  god  ;  thit 
he  should  be  omniscient  or  omnipotent,  sbt 
more  than  that  he  should  have  existed  from 
eternity.  His  senses,  with  all  bis  ocb^ 
faculties,  are  limited,  because  they  are  the 
Acuities  of  a  created  being ;  a^  ev^i  his 
immortality  may,  in  one  sense  of  tbe  word, 
be  said  to  be  Ihnited,  when  considered  is 
relation  to  the  eternity  that  preceded  his  ex- 
istence.  But  how  admirably  does  even  tbe  li- 
mitation of  his  nature  demonstrate  the  gradco* 
benevolence  of  Heaven,  when  we  consider 
the  innumerable  relations  of  the  universe  tl&i 
must  have  been  contrived,  in  adaptatioa  to 
the  exact  degree  of  his  capacity,  so  as  to  be 
most  productive  of  good  in  these  particobr 
circumstances.  If  we  think  only  bow  tst 
slight  a  change  in  the  qualities  of  externsl 
things,  though  perfectly  suitable,  perhaps,  to 
a  different  degree  of  sensitive  and  inteOecro 
al  capacity,  might  have  rendered  tbe  exist- 
ence of  man  abisolutely  miserable,  bow  sub- 
limely benevolent  seems  that  wisdom,  in  tkr 
very  minuteness  of  its  care,  which,  by  pn»- 
portioning  exactly  the  qualities  of  atoms  to 
the  qualities  of  tnat  which,  in  the  worid  cf 
spirits,  may  be  considered  as  scarcely  more 
than  what  an  atom  is  in  the  materinl  woriJ, 
has  produced,  amid  so  many  possibilities  ci 
misery,  this  result  of  happiness. 

You  are  probably  all  acquainted  with  the 
lines  of  Pope,  so  often  quoted  on  this  ssb- 
ject,  that  express  briefly,  and  with  great  po- 
etic force,  tne  reasoning  of  Mr.  Locke  os 
this  subject,  which,  perhaps,  suggested  thent. 

The  bita  of  man,  could  pHde  that  Uesung  find. 

la,  not  to  act  or  think  twyond  mankind  5 

No  powert  of  body  or  of  mul  to  ihaie. 

But  what  hl<  nature  and  his  stale  ean  bear. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopw  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  ref»on,  Man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say.  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  siren. 

To  inspect  a  mite,  not  oomprehend  the  hexTMk  f 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 

To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pore : 

Or,  quick  effluvia  dardng  through  the  braiOb 

Die  of  a  row  in  aromatic  pain  ? 

If  Nature  thundered  in  his  opeDlngean, 

And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  dt  the  spheres. 

How  would  he  wish  that  heaven  had  left  him  ^tifi 


The  whispering  lephyr  and  the  purliqg  riU  !t 

We  see,  .then,  the  advantsge  of  the  adap- 
tation of  our  limited  powers  to  the  particulii 
circumstances  of  nature. 

But  appearsnces  of  evil  unquestionahij 
exist,  that  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mtit 
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limitftdon  of  our  faculties,  in  relation  to  the 
finite  system  of  things  in  which  they  are  to 
be  exercised.  Let  us  now,  then,  proceed 
in  part  to  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
as  to  the  compatibility  of  these  appearances 
with  benevolence  in  tne  contriver  of  the  uni- 


verse. 

The  objection  to  the  goodness  of  the  su- 
preme Being,  involved  in  this  question,  of 
course  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
IDeity  had  the  power  of  forming  us  different- 
ly; a  power,  therefore,  which  I  need  not 
stop  to  attempt  to  prove,  since,  unless  this 
be  taken  for  granted  by  the  objector,  the  ob- 
jection would  be  nugatory. 

But  if  the  Deity  had  the  power  of  forming 
us  differently — ^if,  for  example,  he  could  have 
so  constituted  our  nature,  that  every  object 
amid  which  we  were  placed  must  have  been 
a  source  of  pain — ^that  habit,  instead  of  less- 
ening the  sense  of  pain,  had  continually  in- 
creased it — ^that,  instead  of  an  almost  con- 
stant tendency  to  hope,  we  had  had  an  equal- 
ly constant  tendency  to  the  most  gloomy  ap- 
prehension— ^that  we  had  felt  pleasure  in  in- 
flicting pain  gratuitously,  and  remorse  only 
if  we  had  inadvertently  done  good, — if  all 
tnis  had  been,  it  would  surely  have  been  a 
conclusion  as  just  as  obvious,  that  the  con- 
triver of  this  system  of  misery  was,  in  his 
own  nature,  malevolent ;  and  any  happiness 
which  seemed  slightly  felt  at  times — espe- 
cially if  the  happiness  was  the  manifest  re- 
sult of  a  contnvance  that,  upon  the  whole, 
tended  far  more  frequently  to  the  production 
of  pain — ^might,  without  any  violation  of  the 
principles  of  sound  philosophy,  have  been  as- 
cribed to  an  intention  purely  malevolent,  as 
indicated  by  the  general  contrivance  obvi- 
ously adapted  for  the  production   of  pain. 
If,  in  such  a  system  of  things,  any  one  had 
contended  for  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity 
from  these  few  instances  of  pleasure,  it  would 
have  been  counted,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  a 
satisfactory  answer,  to  have  proved  that  the 
ordinary  result  of  the  contnvance  must  be 
pain  ;  and  to  have  pointed  out  the  manifest 
subserviency  of  the  different  partff  of  the  con- 
trivance to  this  cruel  purpose. 

If  this  answer  would  be  held  valid,  m  the 
case  now  supposed,  the  opposite  answer 
cannot  be  less  valid,  in  the  opposite  circmo- 
stances  in  which  we  exist.  I  need  not  re- 
peat, how  much  gratification  we  receive 
from  the  objects  around  us,  nor  fill  up  that 
antithesis  to  the  former  statement,  which 
would  probably  occur  to  yourselves,  while  I 
imagined  and  stated  its  vanous  circumstances. 
I  shall  dwell  only  on  the  pain,  that  is  the  oc- 
casional result  of  the  system  of  things  as  it 
is.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  contrivance,  of 
which  pain  seems  to  be  the  manifest  object, 
or  of  a  contrivance  which  is  manifestly,  in  its 
general  and  obvious  appearances,  adapted 


goodness  ?  **  Evil,  no  doubt,  exists,**  says 
Paley,  "  but  is  never,  that  we  can  perceive, 
the  object'  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are  con- 
trived to  eat,  not  to  ache ;  their  aching  now 
and  then  is  incidental  to  the  contrivance, 
perhaps  inseparable  from  it ;  or  even,  if  you 
will,  let  it  be  called  a  defect  in  the  contriv 
but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it.  This  w 
a  distinction  which  well  deserves  to  be  at- 
tended to.  In  describing  implements  of 
husbandry,  ypu  would  hardly  say  of  the 
sickle,  that  it  was  made  to  cut  the  reaper's 
hand ;  though,  from  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this 
mischief  often  follows.  But,  if  you  had  oc- 
casion to  describe  instruments  oi  torture,  or 
execution,  this  engine,  you  would  say,  is  to 
extend  the  sinews;  this  to  dislocate  the 
joints;  this  to  break  the  bones;  this  to 
scorch  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Here  pain  and 
misery  are  the  very  objects  of  the  contriv- 
Now,   nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be 


found  in  the  frame  of  natiu*e.  We  never 
discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to  bring  about 
an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  observ- 
ed a  system  of  organization  calculated  to 
produce  pain  and  disease ;  or,  in  explaining 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  ever  said,  this 
is  to  irritate,  this  to  inflame,  this  duct  is  to 
convey  the  gravel  to  the  kidneys,  this  gland 
to  secrete  the  humour  which  forms  the  gout. 
If,  by  chance,  he  come  to  a  part  of  which  he 
knows  not  the  use,  the  most  he  can  say  is, 
that  it  is  useless ;  no  one  ever  suspects  that 
it  is  put  ^ere  to  incommode,  to  annoy,  or 
to  torment.'** 

When  the  direct  object  of  all  the  great 
contrivances  of  nature,  then,  is  so  manifestly 
for  beneficial  purposes,  it  would  be  reasona- 
ble,  even   though  no  advantage  could  be 
traced,  as  the  consequence  of  the  occasional 
evils  of  life,  to  ascribe  these  rather  to  pur- 
poses  unknown  to  us,  than  to  purposes  that 
were  malevolent.     If  the  inhabitant  of  some 
other  planet  were  to  witness  the  kindness 
and  solicitude  of  at  father  for  his  child  in  his 
long  watchfulness  of  love,  and  were  then  to 
see  the  same  parent  force  the  child,  notwith- 
standing its  cries,  to  swallow  some  bitter 
potion,  he  would  surely  conclude,  not  that 
the  father  was  cruel,  but  that  the  child  was 
to  derive  benefit  from  the  very  potion  which 
he   loathed.     What  that  benefit  was,   in- 
deed, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
ceive, but  he  would  not  conceive  the  less  that 
the  intention  was  benevolent.     He  would 
feel  his  own  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of 
things  on  earth,  and  would  be  confident,  that 
if  he  knew  this  constitution  better,  the  seem- 
ing inconsistency  of  the  affection,  and  the 
production  of  suffering,  would  be  removed. 
Such  a  presumption  would  be  reasonable, 
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•  even  thoogli  we  were  incepeUe  of  diteover- 
iDg,  m  many  ceeei,  the  advantage  to  which 
the  aeemiDg  evil  ia  lubaervieBt.  It  is  veiy 
evident,  that  be  only  who  knowa  all  the 
relatione  of  the  parts  of  the  vnivene,  can 
jtutlv  i^predate  the  ttniv(»e»  and  say  with 
confidence  of  any  part  of  it.  It  were  better 
that  this  bad  not  been.  In  our  state  of 
partial  and  very  limited  knowledge,  if  we 
say  this  of  any  part  of  the  wonderful  me- 
chanism, we  may  peibapa  say  it  of  that, 
which  not  being,  the  happiness  of  millions 
would  have  beoi  destroyed;  we  may  say  it 
even  of  that,  the  loas  of  which  would  be  the 
confusion  of  all  the  systems  of  the  universe. 

Let  «nl]i  imbtlsaeed  from  iMT  oiUt  flv, 
PlaiMto  Md  nat  nn  lawlcM  tfmmgh  UM  tkr ; 
Let  niUiM  angrit  ftom  ttMir  iplMrM  be  hurM, 
BelDgon>lfelM  wrecked,  aiid  wr-" '" 


And  oeture  tremble  to  the  tbraae  of  Ood. 

An  thSt  dreed  order  break,  tar  whom  ?  fbr  thee? 

Vile  worm  I  Ok  I  madneii,  pride.  Impiety  I* 

What  sbouki  we  think  of  him,  who,  fixing 
his  whole  attention  on  the  dim  figures  in  the 
background  of  a  great  picture,  shoukl  say, 
that  the  artist  had  no  excellence,  because 
these  figures  had  little  resembhoice  to  the 
clear  outline  of  the  men  and  horses  that 
seemed  intended  to  be  represented  by  them ! 
All  which  would  be  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  artist,  would  not  be  to  make  the  slightest 
alteration  in  these  figures,  but  to  pomt  out 
to  the  observer  the  foregrovnd,  and  to  bid 
him  comiMKhend  the  whole  picture  in  a 
glance.  The  universe  is,  if  1  may  so  ex- 
press it,  such  a  picture,  but  a  picture  far  too 
large  to  be  comprehended  in  our  little  gase ; 
the  parts  which  we  see  have  always  some 
relation  to  parts  which  we  do  not  see ;  and, 
if  all  these  relations  could  be  seen  by  us, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  universe 
would  then  appear  to  us  very  diflTerent,  as 
difierent,  pernims,  as  the  picture  seems  to 
him  who  has  looked  only  on  the  baduround, 
and  who  afterwards  surveys  the  whole. 

All  reasoning  of  this  kind,  however,  that 
is  founded  merely  on  our  impossibiUtv  of 
accurate  knowledge,  is,  I  am  aware,  and  am 
ready  to  admi^  of  little  weight,  unless  where 
there  is  so  decided  a  superiori^  of  good  or 
evil  in  the  parts  that  maybe  conceived  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  known,  as  to  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
parts  or  relations  of  parts  that  are  unknown. 
It  is  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account 
only,  I  consider  it  as  of  pecub'ar  force  in  the 
present  instance ;  for  I  surely  need  not  say, 
after  the  remarks  alreadv  made,  how  strong 
are  the  appearances  of  benevolent  intention 
in  the  system  of  the  univerBe^  in  all  those 
manifest  contrivances,  of  which  we  are  able 
clearly  to  discover  the  object. 


^Pope'tBiMyoAMaii,  Bp.  i.  t.  Ul-SVk 


The  divine  Being  who  has  eoDtnved  s 
system,  that  must  thus,  on  every  faypochess, 
be  aUowed  to  be  productive  of  nradi  good  fie 
man,  must  be  benevolent,  malevolent,  or  b- 
diffnent,  or  cspridously  benevolent  and  ma- 
levolent. That  he  is  not  indifeen^  every 
contrivance  itself  shows.  That  lie  is  not  ca- 
pricious, is  shown  by  the  mufonity  of  aQ 
the  laws  of  nature,  since  the  wodd  bas  beca 
a  sulject  of  human  observation.  Tliat  be 
is  not  malevolent,  the  fax  greater  praportka 
of  the  marks  of  benevolent  intentkm  soffi- 
dentlv  indicates ;  and  since  his  benevoileDcc, 
therefore,  is  not  capridoas,  the  only  remain- 
ing supposition  is,  that  it  is  the  pennanect 
character  of  the  diivine  mind. 

The  presumption,  then,  as  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  even  in  the  apparent  evils  of 
the  system  in  whidi  man  is  placed,  would 
be  a  reasonable  presmnptioo,  thoogli,  wiili 
our  limited  comprehension,  we  were  incapa- 
ble of  discovering  the  advantages  that  flov 
horn  these  particular  seeming  evils.  'Whai 
we  see  dearly  might  be  regarded  as  tfaroir- 
inc  Ught  on  other  parts  of  the  immenftf 
whole,  which  are  too  dim  fi»r  onr  £eeUe 
vision. 

Wben  a  fiiir  estimate,  then,  has  been  made 
of  all  the  indications  of  the  mocal  chancts 
of  its  author,  which  the  universe  exhibits,  k 
is  logically  wise  to  infer,  m  many  cases,  a 
goodness  that  is  not  immediatelv  apparent  b 
the  particuhr  results.  But,  feeble  as  onr  fa- 
culties are,  they  are  not  so  weak  of  visss 
and  comprehension  as  to  be  inc^able  of  £s» 
tiimiisbing  many  of  the  relations  of  appanst 
evu  to  real  good.  Tliere  are  many  evils,  thit 
is  to  say,  qualities  productive  of  uneseiness. 
which  the  ignorant,  indeed,  might  wish  re> 
moved,  but  whidi  those  who  hire  n  litile 
more  knowledge  would  wish  to  cantinap. 
though  the  oontinianoe  or  the  disappearance 
of  them  depended  on  their  mere  will ;  as^ 
every  discovery  of  this  sort  which  we  make, 
adds  new  foree  to  that  genend  presomptka 
of  goodness,  whidi,  even  though  we  had  been 
incapable  of  making  any  such  diaoftverr, 
would  have  been  justified  hj  the  gcnen; 
character  of  benevolent  mtentmn,  m  the  ob- 
vious contrivances  of  the  imiverse.  In  tx&x- 
ing  of  our  appetites,  I  took  occasioQ  to  a- 
plain  to  you  the  importance  of  the  unessr 
feelings  which  form  a  part  of  them.  The 
ignorant,  perhaps,  might  wish  these  temor- 
edt  merely  because  they  are  uneasy  feelings, 
though  it  is  only  as  uneasy  feelings  they  en 
valuable.  The  evils  which  we  too  m%bc 
wish  removed,  are,  peiha^s,  as  important  is 
their  general  relations,  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive, as  hunger  and  thirst  are  in  those  reh^ 
tions,  of  whidi  the  vulgar  do  not  think,  Msd 
may  almost  be  said,  from  their  halnts,  to  be 
inoBpiMe  of  thinking. 

Ihe  anal<^  of  many  of  the  iIIb  of  life  is 
their  beneficcal  rektion  to  onr  psaas  of  vpf*- 
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tile,  is,  indeed,  very  striking;  Widioat  tbe 
imeasiiiess  of  vngntified  desire  in  genenl, ' 
how  feeble,  in  many  cases,  would  be  the  de- ' 
light  of  the  gratification  itself!  He,  certain- 
ly, woold  not  consult  well  for  human  happi- 
ness,  by  whom  eveiy  human  desire,  if  it 
were  in  his  power,  would  be  rooted  from  the 
breast. 

It  is,  in  its  rehition  to  the  enjoyments  of 
conscious  moral  agency,  however,  diat  the ! 
existence  of  so  much  seeming  evil  in  tbe 
world  finds  its  best  solution.   To  this  I  shall 
proceed  in  my  neict  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XCIV. 

OF   THE  GOOVHBU   OF   THX    DEITY — OBIEC- 
TIONS  OBVIATEIX 

In  mv  last  Lecture,  Oentlemen,  I  con- 
sidered the  evidence  which  the  universe  ex- 
hibits of  the  goodness  of  its  Author, — a  good  • 
ness  which,  limited  in  its  extent  only  hy  the 
limits  of  the  universe  itself,  is  present  with 
us  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes ;  since  there 
is  not  a  result  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  which  is  not,  in  its  consequences,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  an  exhibition  of  some  con- 
trivance, for  the  moral  or  physical  advantage 
of  his  creatures. 

Though  every  thing  which  we  behold, 
however,  may,  in  its  general  relations,  tend 
to  this  benevolent  purpose,  good,  or  at  least 
what  seems  to  be  good^  is  far  from  being  in 
every  case  the  immediate  result.  There  is 
misery  m  the  world,  as  truly  as  there  is  hap- 
piness bi  the  world ;  and  he  who  denies  the 
one,  as  a  mere  phenomenon  ni  the  living 
scene  in  which  he  is  placed,  might  ynih  as 
mudi  reason  deny  the  other.  Whence, 
then,  is  this  evil,  has  been  the  question  of 
every  age,  that  has  been  capable  of  inquhies 
beyond  those  which  originate  m  mere  animal 
necessity. 

That  etenud  mind, 
FramiMMloiit,  wantB,  andemry,  ftureitnaMd, 
Who  MiiU  tlie  spaciout  univcne,  and  deckad 
Eadi  part  lo  richly  with  whate'er  pertaou 
To1if«,  to  health,  to  pleanue,— why  bade  be 
The  viper  evil,  creeping  in,  poUttte 
The  ffoodly  Rcene ;  and.  with  insidlouc  rage, 
While  the  poor  inmate  looks  around  and  smilea. 
Dart  her  fell  iting,  with  polaon  to  his  wul  ?• 

Such  has  been  the  question  of  ages  ;  and 
if,  for  answer  to  it,  in  accordance  with  be- 
lief of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  it  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  particular  advantage  of  each 
particular  seeming  evil  be  precisely  demon- 
strated, it  most  be  confessed  that  no  an- 
swer has  yet  been  given  to  it  by  philosophy ; 
and  that,  in  this  sense,  probably  tne  question 
must  continue  unanswered^  as  long  at  least 
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as  man  is  a  creature  of  this  earth.  To  oe  able 
to  answer  it  in  this  sense,  indeed,  would  im- 
fly  a  knowledge  of  all  the  relations  of  all  ex- 
isting things,  which  is  possible  only  to  a 
being  that  can  look  upon  the  friture  still 
more  clearly  than  man  with  his  dim  memoir  is 
permitted  to  look  upon  the  past  Sut 
though  we  cannot  state  predseKr  a  particubr 
advantage  of  each  seeming  evil,  we  can  at 
least  infer,  from  the  general  appearances  of 
natur^  and  the  more  mmute  and  intimate 
contrivances  which  it  exhibits,  the  moral 
character  of  that  Power  which  has  formed 

;  so  as  to  know  of  any  particular  contriv- 
ance, the  particuhff  effects  of  which  we  may 
be  incapable  of  tracing,  whether  he  who  de- 
signed It  as  a  part  of  a  system  was  one  who 
willed,  or  did  not  vrill,  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. We  UM^  infer  it  certainly  with  as 
great  accuracy,  or  hr  greater,  than  that 
with  which  we  infer  the  Senevolent  or  male- 
volent disposition  of  our  friends  or  foes; 
and,  if  it  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  a 
friend,  whose  kindness  has  been  the  source 
of  the  chief  hi^iness  of  our  life,  to  infer,  m 
some  cases,  in  which  we  might  have  doubt- 
ed of  the  intentions  of  others, — ^that  hb  in* 
tentions  might  have  been  friendly  to  us, 
even  when  we  suffer  by  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  his  actions ;  tmit  confidence  which 
we  should  blush  not  to  feel  in  the  case  of  an 
earthlv  friend,  who,  though  known  to  us  by 
long  mtimacy  of  mutual  regard,  may  yet 
have  been  influenced  bv  riva&ies  of  interest 
or  momentary  passion,  is  surely  not  less  rea- 
sonable, when  he,  in  whom  we  confide,  is 
the  only  friend  that  cannot  have  with  us  any 
rival  interests, — a  friend  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  every  thmg  which  we  possess, 
even  for  the  delights  oi  those  cordial  inti- 
macies, and  for  diat  very  confidence  which 
we  think  it  the  baseness  of  dishonour  to 
withhold  from  any  friend,  but  from  that  one 
who  alone  deserves  it  folly.  It  is  surely  not 
too  much  to  daim  for  God,  what,  m  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  society,  we  should 
regard  as  in  some  measure  k;nominiotts  to 
dniy  to  man ;  or  at  least,  if  it  seem  too 
mudi  for  human  gratitude  to  extend  this 
trust  to  its  first  of  benefactors,  let  us  not 
have  the  selfish  inconsistency  of  daring  to 
claim  from  our  own  firienda  a  confidence, 
which,  in  circumstanees  of  fat  less  equivocal 
obligation,  we  consider  it  only  as  wise  and 
virtuous  to  deny  to  God. 

That,  in  all  the  innumerable  contrivances 
of  nature,  m  the  wonderiul  mechanism  of  the 
living  firame,  there  is  not  one  of  which  the 
production  of  injury  seems  to  have  been  the 
direct  object,  whatever  occasional  evil  may 
indirectly  arise  from  it ;  and  that  there  are 
innumerable  contrivances,  of  which  the  di» 
rect  object  is  manifestly  beneficial,  may  be 
r^gardea  as  a  sufficient  i>roof  of  the  general 
disposition  and  gracious  intention  of  him,  ta 
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whose  power  and  wisdom  we  ascribe  these 
coDtrivances.  In  my  lecture  jnesteidayy  I  en- 
dcaTouied  to  pictuie  to  you  a  constitution  of 
things,  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  at 
present  subsists ;  in  which  the  erident  direct 
object  of  every  contrivance  was  the  produc 
tion  of  misery, — in  which,  in  this  misery, 
man,  instead  of  the  constant  tendency  to 
hope  which  now  comforts  him  in  aflUction, 
had  an  equally  constant  tendency  to  despmr, 
and  become  more  keenly  sensible  to  pam, 
the  more  he  had  been  habituated  to  it ;  and 
as,  in  that  case,  where  the  direct  object  of 
every  contrivance  was  manifestlv  injurious, 
no  one  would  infer  benevolence  from  any  oc- 
casional tendency  of  the  kws  of  that  contri- 
vance, to  produce  some  slight  gratification  to 
the  sufferer,  when  the  incidental  pleasure 
flowed  firom  the  same  principle  which  pro- 
duced the  general  anguish ;  so,  in  the  present 
constitution  of  things,  in  which  the  direct 
object  of  every  contrivance  is  beneficial  to 
man,  there  is  surely  as  little  reason  to  infer 
any  malevolent  desuv,  from  evils  that  arise 
in  oonseauence  of  a  general  provision,  which 
is,  in  all  those  general  circumstances,  to  which 
it  manifestly  relates,  decidedly  productive  of 
good. 

The  supreme  orderer  of  the  frame  of  na- 
ture, as  I  have  said,  is  not  capricious ;  for 
the  laws  which  now  regulate  the  universe, 
are  the  same  which  have  been  observed  since 
man  was  an  observer.  He  is  not  indifferent 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  man,  for  man 
exists  as  a  being  capable  of  happiness  or  mi- 
sery ;  and  every  relation,  or  almost  eveij  re- 
lation, which  connects  man  with  the  hviug 
or  inanimate  objects  around  him.  is  produc- 
tive to  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  some 
pleasure  or  pain.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that 
He,  whose  general  arrangements  are  all  di- 
rectly  indicative  of  purposes  of  utility,  that 
are  only  incidentally  combined  with  any  seem- 
ing evu,  is  not  one  who  has  willed,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  those  arrangements,  the  misery  of  his 
living  creatures ;  and  if  he  be  not  malevolent, 
indifferent,  nor  capricious,  he  b  and  must  be 
permanently  benevolent,  and  the  seeming 
evil  has  not  been  willed  as  eviL  We  are 
bound,  therefore,  not  more  by  gratitude  than 
by  sound  philosophy,  to  confide  in  the  graci- 
ous intentions  of  Heaven,  even  when  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  those  intentions  is  to  be  deter* 
mined,  not  by  a  particular  result,  that  of  it- 
self,— if  it  had  existed  alone, — might  not 
have  seemed  indicative  of  it,  but  by  the  ^ 
neral  indications  of  moral  character  which 
the  system,  as  a  whole,  exhibits. 

An  inference  and  extension  of  this  kind, 
I  have  admitted,  would  not  be  reasonable, 
however,  unless  when  the  indications  of  gra- 
cious intention  prevailed  with  indubitable 
superiority.  But  of  this  superiority,  in  the 
phjTsica]  relations  of  things,  who  can  doubt, 
who  estimates  the  beneficent  arrangements 


of  the  Author  of  the  muvcfse  witk  half  Oe 
candour  with  which  be  estimates  the  no- 
duct  and  the  diaracter  of  a  conunon  esrtUj 
friend? 

The  operations  of  nature  are  not  afbitmr, 
so  as  to  vary  with  the  particular  cirenmstBiitH 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  moment ;  aad  if 
it  be  of  importance  for  man  to  be  a  design- 
ing agent,  to  have  the  noUe  consciousness 
of  acting  aeooiding  to  his  own  desire,  snd 
not  to  be  the  mere  passive  aabjeet  even  of 
pleasure  itself, — which  he  who  can  denkft  m 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  i 
evidently  of  importance  that  the  i 
of  nature  should  thus  tske  place,  according 
to  general  laws,  that,  by  his  tcnesigfat  of  their 
results,  he  may  regulate  his  oondnct  in  mixpt- 
ation  to  them,  llie  kw,  or  legdar  anange- 
ment  of  the  sequences  of  events  in  nature, 
which  produces  good  upon  the  whole,  is  not 
to  be  suq>end^,  beamse  it  omy,  to  an 
individual  in  particular  cirramstances,  be 
productive  of  evil ;  since,  if  it  were  thus 
variable,  no  one  could  even  guess  what  the 
result  could  be  in  any  combination  of  or 
cumstances ;  and  the  evil  which  would  arise 
from  this  uncertainty  to  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  would  unquestionably  be  fisr  great- 
er than  die  evU  that  might  arise  to  a  single 
individual,  from  the  unifonnity  in  cases  in 
which  it  might,  to  that  particular  individual, 
at  that  particular  moment,  have  been  profit- 
able that  the  law  were  suspended. 

Think  we,  like  tome  weak  prlnee,  tiie  Btenul  Caaat, 
Prone  for  hb  fevVitei  to  le^-exae  hJs  laws } 
Shall  burning  iCtna,  if  a  sage  requlrea. 
Forget  to  thunder  and  reoalfhrr  lira  ? 
Onalroriea,  new  motJons  be  impicrt, 
O  blameless  Bethel,  to  relieve  thv  bRMt  f 
When  the  loose  mountain  tremblies  £noai  on  bleh. 
Shall  graviutlon  oeaae,  If  you  go  by  ?• 

It  is  quite  evident  that  even  Omnipotence 
itself,  which  cannot  do  what  is  contrsidictory, 
cannot  combine  both  ad\'antages,— the  ad- 
\'B]itage  of  regular  order  in*  the  sequences  of 
nature,  and  the  advantage  of  an  uniform 
adaptation  of  the  particular  circumstaoGes 
of  the  moment,  to  the  particular  cimim- 
stances  of  the  individual  We  may  take 
our  choice,  but  we  cannot  think  of  a  com- 
bination of  both ;  and  if,  as  is  very  obvious, 
the  greater  advantage  be  that  of  unifonnity 
of  operation,  we  must  not  complain  of  evils 
to  which  that  very  unifonnity,  which  we 
could  not  fail  to  prefer  if  the  option  had 
been  allowed  to  us,  has  been  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  gave  rise.  You  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  of  yourselves  how  much  of  that  which 
we  term  evil  is  referable  to  this  circumstance 
alone, — a  circumstance  which,  in  every  io- 
stance,  occasions  to  us  momentary  suffering  in- 
deed, but  which,  in  every  instance,  leaves  to  ns, 
or  rather  confers  on  us,  the  glorious  pri\'il^ 
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of  conacioiiB  «0eneY,  of  that  agency  with 
desifpi,  which  implies  a  fordaiowledge  of 
certain  events,  as  the  consequents  of  certain 
3ther  antecedent  events.  That  the  pheno- 
cnena  of  natnra  shonkl  take  place,  then,  ac< 
eofdin^  to  general  kw8»  and  should  not  be 
various,  aceording  to  the  paiticuhv  droum- 
stances  of  the  individuals,  to  whom  a  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  them  might  seem 
more  advantageous  in  tome  particolar  cases, 
is  so  obvious,  if  man  is  to  be  at  all  a  reflect- 
ing and  conscious  agent,  that  I  conceive  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the 
demonstration  of  it. 

But  general  laws,  it  will  be  said,  might 
have  been  framed,  possessing  all  the  advan- 
tages  of  regularity,  and  productive  of  less 
suffering.  Is  there  any  advantage,  then,  of 
suffering  itself,  that  may  reconcile  it,  more 
readily  at  least,  with  that  divine  goodness, 
the  reality  of  which,  as  a  quality  of  him 
CO  whose  sway  we  are  subject,  it  is  so  de- 
lightful to  believe  ? 

There  are  such  relations  of  occasional 
suffering  to  lasting  advantage,  which,  in 
many  most  imjwrtant  respects,  could  not 
exist  but  for  the  suffering,  and  for  which  all 
the  suffering  itself  is  not  too  dear  a  price. 

The  great  advantage  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exercise  of  virtues,  to  which  suffering,  or 
the  risk  of  suffering,  is  essential,  and.in  all 
the  enjoyment  that  flows  from  the  concious- 
ness  of  these  virtues  in  ourselves,  and  from 
our  admiration  of  them  as  displayed  by 
others. 

But,  though  this  relation  to  moral  cha- 
racter is  unquestionably  the  chief  advantage, 
and  that  which  might  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  account,  in  a  great  measure^  for  the 
nnixture  of  apparent  evil  in  the  universe,  it 
is  not  perhaps  all.  I  cannot  but  think  l^e- 
wise,  that,  independently  of  such  moral 
advantages,  some  estimate  is  to  be  made  of 
the  relation  which  many  of  our  physical  evils 
bear  to  our  mere  mortidity,  as  necessary  for 
the  production  of  successive  races  of  man- 
kind.  On  this  relation,  therefore,  incon- 
siderable as  it  is,  when  compared  with  the 
moral  advantage  which  we. are  afterwards  to 
examine,  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely unimportant. 

It  is  of  advantage,  upon  the  whole,  if  the 
earth,  in  either  way,  were  to  support  exactly 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  that  there 
should  be  a  succession  of  races,  rather  than 
one  continued  race.  In  the  case  of  man,  for 
example,  of  which  we  can  best  speak, — 
though  we  omit  all  consideration  of  themul« 
titude  of  beings  who  are  thus  transmitted, 
after  what  is  perhaps  a  necessary  preparation, 
to  a  scene  of  higher  existence,  and  think 
merely  of  tiie  circumstances  of  this  earth, 
how  much  of  human  happiness  would  be  de- 
stroyed, but  for  such  a  provision  of  alternate 
weakness  to  be  sheltered,  and  love  to  be  the 


guardian  of  wedmess.  Where  there  is  no 
succession  of  races,  all  filial  and  parental  and 
consanguineal  rektions  of  evenr  sort  are,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question ;  and,  consequent* 
ly,  all  the  happiness  which  such  rdations  be* 
stow.  Lideed,  in  a  hnig  life  of  this  kind,  all 
the  associations  which  are  now  productive  of 
so  much  del^ht,  would  probably  be  wholly 
poweriess.  The  home  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  would  cease  perhaps  to  be  our  home ; 
and  be  succeeded  by  so  many  other  homes 
of  the  same  period,  that  the  effect  on  our 
feelings,  thus  divided  among  so  many  scenes, 
would  be  the  same  as  if  we  had  no  cotmtry 
or  home  whatever.  As  things  are  at  present, 
there  is  not  a  moment  in  which  thousands  oi 
our  kind  are  not  deriving  pleasure  firom  an 
infinity  of  objects,  that,  to  an  immortsl  race 
of  bemgs  simikr  to  us  in  every  respect  but 
mortality,  would  long  have  ceased  to  afford 
gratification.  There  is  a  constant  succession 
of  new  spirits,  full  of  all  the  alacrity  of  new 
existoice,  and  enjoying  the  delight  of  new 
objects ;  and  the  contempktion  of  this  very 
scene,  so  beautifully  diversified  with  the 
quick  hopes  of  youth,  and  the  slower  delibe- 
rative wisdom  of  manhood,  is  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  which  the  universe,  as  an  object  of 
thought,  aflbrds.  But,  though  nothing  mora 
were  gained  than  the  mere  relations  of  con- 
sanguinity, to  which  the  present  system  gives 
rise,  who  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  de- 
termining bv  whic^  of  the  two  systems  the 
greater  good  would  be  produced, — by  an  al- 
most immortal  earthy  existence,  coeval  witii 
the  whole  system  oi  earthly  things,  or  by 
that  shorter  mortality  which  allows,  there- 
fore, room  for  successive  generations,  and 
for  all  the  kind  affections  which  these  gene- 
rations, as  they  successively  arise,  evolve  ? 
To  remove  from  life  that  tenderness  which 
flows  firom  the  protection  and  instruction  of 
infimcv,  and  that  tenderness  which  is  reflected 
back  m>m  the  Uttie  smiler  who  is  the  object 
of  it,  to  all  who  are  smilmg  around  him, 
would  be,  in  its  ultimate  effects  on  the  matn- 
rer  feelings  of  manhood,  to  destroy  not  the 
happiness  merely,  but  half  the  virtue  of  man* 

The  very  briefness  of  life,  afflicting  as  it 
Is  in  man^  cases,  b,  in  some  cases, — ^which, 
comparatively  few  as  they  may  be,  are  not 
to  be  neglected  in ourgeneral  estimate, — es- 
sential to  comfort  There  are  situations  in 
which  hope,  that  is  so  Uttie  apt  to  desert  the 
afflicted,  scarcely  arises,  unless  when  it  speaks 
of  other  scenes,  and  in  which  dedth,  the 
opener  of  immortality,  is  hailed  as  that  gra- 
cious comforter  who  receives  the  combatant 
when  the  warfare  of  life  is  over ;  and,  pre- 
paring for  him  at  once  the  couch  and  the 
faure^  leads  him  to  glory  in  leading  him  to 
repose. 

I  need  not  pause,  however,  to  state  the 
various  advantages  arising  firom  a  succession 
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of  moM  oo  Mrth,  imtbcr  than  an  iinviiT- 
hV  number.  I  nmj  my  Mfely  oonnder 
fou  M  taking  thk  lor  gruittd. 

If  it  be  of  advantage^  then,  that  one  ge- 
neration of  mankind  abould  anoeeaaively 
yield  ita  pkoa  to  another  generation*  the 
question  cornea  to  be,  in  what  manner  it  ia 
most  expedient  that  death  should  take 
pUce?  That,  in  whatever  wst  it  take 
phioe,  it  ii  most  expedient,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  should  occur  aooofdmg  to  aome  ge- 
neral kw,  and  not  capriGM)nsly,- 1  may  con- 
sider aa  already  proTsd;  and  the  question 
therefore  is,  what  genefal  provision  for  this 
great  change  would  be  most  advantage- 
ous? 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  if 
life  had  followed  a  certain  exact  proportion 
in  point  of  time,  if,  like  a  clock  for  exam* 
pie,  that  is  wound  up  soas  to  tell  the  hour 
for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  then  to 
cease  wholly  ita  motion,  human  life  had 
ceased  at  a  certain  exact  beat  of  the  pulse, 
and  could  not  cease  but  at  that  particular 
moment}  all  the  advantage  which  arises 
from  the  uncertamty  of  the  period  of  death 
must  have  been  lost.  TiU  the  moment  ap- 
proached there  could  be  no  fear,  and  con- 
sequently no  restraint,  which  fear  alone  im- 
poses; and  when  the  period  approached, 
life,  if  ita  oondnustion  were  at  all  an  oljeet 
of  desire,  could  be  oolf  the  sad  calcuhHtion 
of  the  condemned  cnminal,  who  makes 
miserable  every  moment  that  passes,  by  the 
thought  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  losing  it ; 
thoi^  to  lose  such  a  moment,  or  at  least 
a  succession  of  such  moments,  ii  itself  no 
slight  gain.    By  diat  provision  which  has 


uncertain  in  ita  period,  man 
does  not  suspend  his  laboun,  and  oonse- 
quendy  withmw  his  portion  of  service  from 
mankind,  till  the  Isst  moment  in  which  he 
csn  be  useful  «  Sepulchri  immemor,  struit 
dcAnos.**  He  may  toil  for  lmnsel(  indeed, 
in  executing  these  vain  prqjecta;  but,  in 
toiling  for  himself  he  toib  also  tot  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  of  no  slight  importance^  then,  for  the 
happiness  both  of  the  individual  lumself, 
and  of  those  around  him,  and  thus  of  society 
in  genend,  that  the  moment  of  dmah  should 
not  be  eisactly  foreseen.  It  must  be  made 
to  depend,  therefore,  on  circumstances  in 
the  physical  constitution  of  individusls,  which 
may  arise  or  be  readily  induced  at  any  time. 
It  becomes  a  question,  accordingly,  whether 
these  circumstances  should  be  agreeable, 
indifferent,  or  diasgreeablcr— 4n  short,  whe- 
ther there  should  be  any  malady  preceding 
death. 

If  the  trsin  of  symptoms  that  constitute 
what  we  now  term  disesse  were  indifferent 
or  agreeable,  I  need  scarcely  say  how  much 
of  the  salutary  fear  of  death  itself  would  be 
removed.     It  ii  not  a  mere  separation  from 


life, 

that  naoBc^  bat  a  combinntion  of  i 
ages,  whioi  produce  a  mt  more  powcifiri  ef- 
fect than  the  aingie  inrnge  of  dcsEdk  Hit 
brave  man,  in  the  most  peribws  field  of  bst. 
tle^  It  hai  hence  often  been  rpraMkifd,  iti 
coward,  perhaps,  on  the  bed  of  aicksess. 
There  was  death,  hideed,  or  the  vciy  nev 
project  of  death,  before  him  in  both  caacs ; 
but  in  the  one  case,  death  was  oooibised 
with  imi^cs  that  omde  it  acaredy  tenible ; 
in  the  other  case,  with  hnnges  aBOfc  tank- 
ing than  itselt  14  by  expoeore  to  the  coa- 
mon  causes  of  discaie  at  present,  we  vrere  to 
ourselves  only  to  a  sooeesaoo  of  de. 
feelings,  how  rash  wovld  those  be, 
who  are  even  at  present  lasfa;  sod,  even 
when  the  series  of  deligfatfrd  foelnvi  had  be- 
^{un,  how  little  power  oonpaintiveiy  would 
these  have  in  exciting  to  die  exertioo  thst 
might  be  neeassary  for  suqiending  didr 
course.  If  hunger  had  been  pleasing^  who 
would  have  hastened  as  now  to  satisfy  the 
uipetite?— and,  with  respect  to  nMHtalitj, 
all  the  alight  maladies  rssuhing  from  expo- 
sure to  causes  of  iqgury,  may  be  considered 
as  resembling  die  pain  of  hunger,  that  points 
out  approaching  evil,  and  wama  how  to  ob- 
viate it  It  ia  neeessBiT,  indeed,  for  the 
wdfore  of  society,  that  death  ahould  not  be 
exactly  foieaeen ;  but  it  ia  nccesiiaij  for  its 
welfore  also,  that  it  should  not  be  oo  wit 
sudden  and  frequent,  aa  to  prevent  n  saffio- 
ent  reliance  on  the  continued  oo-op«ncion  of 
others,  in  the  ordinary  busfaiess  of  theworid. 
The  present  constitution  of  thingu  seems, 
even  when  considoed  onhr  in  ita  ci^il  rcb- 
tions,  admirably  adapted  ror  such  n  uaediiiai 
ss  is  requisite ;  giving  to  tiie  drcomstances 
that  precede  death  that  modcnie  terror 
whidi  is  necessary  for  saving  from  rash  ex- 
posure to  them,  uid  stiE  leavn^  death  itsetf 
as  an  event,  which  it  ia  in  our  power  to 
avert  perhaps  for  a  time,  but  not  wholly  to 
avoid. 

All  the  advantitge,  however,  which  is  tfans 
produced  by  the  paudnl  mahidies  of  hfe,  I 
readily  confess,  wouU  be  too  slkht  to  put  in 
the  balance  with  the  amount  of  pun  wfaidi 
arises  from  these  maladies.  But  it  is  sdD  a 
drcumstsnce,  snd  an  important  one,  to  be 
placed  in  the  scale,  though  it  be  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  preponderance  or  an  equi- 
poise. The  true  nrqwnderating  weight, 
compared  vrith  whioi  every  other  drcum- 
stsnce seems  almost  insignifirsnt,  is  that 
whidi  I  have  next  to  consider — the  lektioa 
of  pain  to  moral  character. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  the  moral  character 
in  two  ways ;  as  warning  from  vice  by  the 
penalties  attached  to  vicious  conduct,  and  ts 
giving  stienffth  to  virtue^  bv  the  benevolent 
wishes  which  it  awakes  and  fosters,  and  by 
the  very  suHerings  themselves  vHiich  an 
borne  with  a  feelii^  of  moral  approbation 
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That  pun,  in  many  instances,  warns  and 
saves  from  vice,  I  scaroely  8tq;>  topcore.  It 
is  in  this  way^  indeed,  that  our  bodily  ail- 
ments become  morally  so  important.  How 
much  of  temperance  arises  from  them !  The 
headach,  the  sickness,  the  languor,  the  more 
lasting  disease,  may,  indeed,  have  little  effect 
in  overcomnag  habits  of  confirmed  debauch- 
ery ;  but,  wh]ch*is  of  hi  more  importance, 
how  many  slight  and  temporary  indulgences 
in  vice  do  they  prevent  from  being  confirm- 
ed into  habits !  How  many  ingenuous  and 
noble  minds  are  there,  which,  at  a  period  of 
iife  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  resist  example  that 
offers  itself  in  the  seductive  form  of  plea- 
sure, would  pass  from  excess  to  excess,  and 
lose  gradually  all  capacitv  of  better  wishes, 
but  ror  those  ailments  whidbmay  be  consid- 
ered almost  as  a  sort  of  bodily  conscience 
—a  conscience  that  reproaches  for  the  past, 
and  that,  in  reproaching  for  the  past,  calls  to 
beware  of  the  future !  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  as  warning  not  fieom  intemperance 
merely,  but  from  every  species  of  vice,  is  the 
conscience  which  most  truly  deserves  that 
name— the  sense  of  self-degradation,  when 
we  have  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
a  being  so  nobly  gifted ;  that  dreadful  voice 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fly,  because  it 
is  with  us  wherever  we  may  fly,  and  which 
we  can  still  only  in  one  manner — ^by  acting 
so  as  to  merit,  not  its  silence  only,  but  its 
applause. 

Such,  independently  of  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  fean  of  futurity  which  religion 
superadds,  are  the  advantages  of  pain,  as 
warning  from  vice.  By  the  kindness  of  our 
Creator  there  is  a  connexion  established  be- 
tween that  bodily  indnlgence,  which  does 
not  merely  oocnpv  the  time  of  virtue^  but 
renders  us  incapable  of  virtue,  and  a  bodily 
uneasiness,  that  reminds  us  for  what  more 
important  purposes  we  were  formed;  and, 
by  a- still  more  salutary  provision,  there  is 
a  connexion  still  more  permanent,  by  which 
the  commission  of  a  sinj^e  crime  is  to  us 
for  ever  after,  in  the  pamful  remorse  that 
is  felt  by  us,  an  exhortation  to  virtue,  and 
an  exhortation  that  is  more  ui^nt  and  effi- 
cadotts  as  the  painftd  remorse  itself  is  more 
severe. 

The  advantage  of  sufferinff,  then,  as  a 
warning  horn  vice,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  at 
least  in  that  constitution  of  things  in  which 
man  is  capable  of  vice  and  virtue. 

But,  in  such  a  constitution  of  things,  is  it 
less  necessary  for  the  formation  of  virtue  it- 
wlf ;  of  that  noble  virtue  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  man-^a  virtue  that  feels  for  the 
sorrows  of  others,  and  that  bears  its  own,  that 
can  see  a  thousand  pleasures  tempting  it  from 
duty,  and  can  look  on  them  with  as  little  de- 
sire as  it  would  feel  to  quit  its  path  when 
hastening  to  discharge  some  high  office, 
merely  to  gather  a  few  wild-flowers  that 


were  blooming  at  a  distance — a  virtue^  to 
which  there  may  be  peril  but  not  fear,  that 
sees  nothing  truly  worthy  of  being  dreaded 
but  vice,  and  that  counts  no  suffering  above 
its  strength  which  has  conscience  for  its  sup- 
port, and  God  for  its  approver  ? 

When  we  look  on  some  fiither  of  a  family 
on  his  bed  of  sickness,  what  is  it  that  we 

i  ?  There  are,  indeed,  the  obvious  cb». 
rscten  of  suffering.  On  his  own  counte- 
nance there  is  that  paleness  which  seems  as 
if  it  scarcely  knew  how  to  smile,  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  in  his  eye  a  sadness  of  more  than 
disease ;  a  sadness  which  has  its  cause,  not 
in  his  own  heart,  but  in  the  hearts  of  olJiera. 
On  the  faces  of  those  around  him  there  is 
no  look  but  of  grief;  for  the  hope  that  may 
rise  at  times  is  but  the  feeling  of  a  moment, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  lasting  to  alter  the 
fixed  character  of  tlie  mekuicholy  counte- 
nance. All  that  our  mere  eyes  behold  then 
is  grief.  But  do  t>ur  hearts,  when  our  eyes 
are  thus  occupied  with  an  aspect  of  evil,  see 
nothing  more?  Do  they  not  look  beyond 
the  moment,  and  perceive  virtue  present  as 
truly  as  sorrow,  and  diffusing  her  better  in- 
fluence, which  is  not  to  be  lost  even  when 
the  grief  has  passed  away  ?  The  little  bo- 
soms around  that  bed  have  already  acquired 
a  benefit  of  which  they  are  not  conscious ; 
and,  even  when  this  hour  is  not  present  to 
them,  the  gentleness  of  this  hour  will  still 
remain.  There  will  be  a  quicker  disposition 
to  feel  for  othera  what  they  have  themselves 
suffered,  a  vrarmer  love  for  those  who  have 
wept  with  them  together,  a  patience  more 
ready  to  endure,  from  the  remembrance  of 
that  venerable  form,  who,  in  resigning  his 
spirit  to  GK>d,  resigned  with  meek  submis-. 
sion,  to  the  same  almighty  care,  the  happi- 
ness of  many,  whose  happiness,  far  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own,  vras  the  last  object  which 
earth  presented  to  his  thought 

If  the  kind  affections  be  blessings  to  the 
heart  which  feels  them-^blessin^  of  which 
the  heart  must  be  unworthy,  indeed,  that 
would  divest  itself  of  them,  for  all  the  hap- 
piness  of  another  kind  with  which  the  most 
sensual  would  decorate  to  themselves  a  world 
of  gaudy  felicity,  in  which  passive  pleasure 
was  all  that  was  to  be  known,  without  one 
virtue  to  be  felt,  and  consequently,  without 
one  virtuous  act  to  be  remembered, — ^if  the 
kind  affections  be  so  inestimable,  that  also 
must  be  inestimable,  by  which  these  affec- 
tions are  best  promoted.  The  grief  of  one, 
it  must  be  remembered,  may  be  the  pity  of 
many,  and  may  foster,  therefore,  the  benevo- 
lence of  many, — so  careful  is  nature  to  pro- 
duce what  is  ^d  in  itself,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  individual  suffering.  But  there 
must  be  grief  if  there  be  pity,  and  without 
occasional  feelings  of  pity  there  is  compara- 
tively  little  regard.  For  which  diild  is  it» 
that  the  heart  of  the  mother,  who  strives  to 
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divide  her  ettendom  equally,  feeU  in  Mcret, 
notwithfltuidiiig  every  eflfort  to  equalize  her 
lore,  the  warmett  attachment?  It  is  for  that 
one  which  hai  been  feeble  from  in&ncy, 
which  hai  existed  only  by  her  continued 
care,  which  has  deprived  her  of  most  hours 
of  occupation  or  amusement  abroad,  of  most 
hours,  at  night,  of  repose.  This  single  in- 
stance might  be  suflicient  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  pity  to  the  growth  of  benevolent  af- 
fection m  geneiaL  There  is  not  a  house  of 
suffering,  which  is  not,  by  the  very  suffering 
which  it  presents,  a  school  of  virtue ;  and 
we  do  not  distinguish  the  influence  on  our 
moral  character  which  such  lessons  produce, 
merely  because  the  influence  b  the  result  of 
innumerable  lessons,  the  effect  of  each  of 
which  is  dight,  though,  without  the  whole, 
there  could  be  little  affection  of  any  sort. 
It  is  like  the  influence  of  the  dew  on  the 
phmt.  We  do  not  trace  the  operation  of  a 
sinsle  drop  of  moisture ;  but  we  know  that, 
wiuout.tne  cherishing  influence  of  many 
such  drops,  there  ooukl  not  be  that  flower 
which  is  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  fra- 
gnmt. 

If  we  love,  then,  the  benevolent  affections, 
we  must  not  repine  that  there  exists,  in  na- 
ture, that  which  gives  birth  to  those  affec- 
tions, and  which  calls  them  into  exercise. 

Yftin  are  chy  thoughts,  O  child  of  mortfti  birth. 
And  Impotoit  thy  tongiM*    Is  thy  short  qpsa 
CafMclous  of  this  univcnd  taasnt  i 
Thy  wisdom  alUulBcknt?    Thou,  alas? 
Doift  thou  asplra  to  Judge  bstwwn  the  Lord 
Ofnaturtnid  his  works?    To  lift  thy  voioe 
Aninst  the  soVielgn  otder  he  decreed 
All  gocMl  and  lovely  ?— To  bieipheme  di 
IH  tendcmess  Innate,  and  sodal  love. 
Holiest  of  things  i— by  which  the  genctal  orb 
Of  being,  as  by  afdamantine  links. 
Was  diawn  to  perftct  unioB,  and  suatain*d 
Prom  everlasting !    Hast  thou  fdt  the  paqp 
Of  softening  sorrow,  of  indignant  seal 
80  giierous  to  tlae  soul,  as  tMoee  to  wish 
The  ties  of  nature  broken  from  thy  ftame,— 
That  so  thy  sdJIsh,  unrelenting  heart 
Might  oeMe  to  moum  its  h>t,-oo  longer  then 
The  wietflhed  heir  of  enb  not  lu  own  ? 
O  fklr  benevolence  of  generous  minds  I 
O  man,  by  nature  form'd  for  all  mankind. » 

Such  is  the  influence  of  suffering,  in  pro- 
ducing, or  at  least  cherishing  into  fiurgraiter 
vividness  of  affection,  the  virtues  of  benevo- 
lence, and  consequently  its  influence  in  in- 
creasing the  delight  which  the  benevolent 
affections,  so  nctSy,  or  rather  so  inexhausti- 
bly, afford.  But  if  its  influence  be  decided- 
ly fovourable  to  this  class  of  virtues,  it  is  far 
more  essential  to  the  virtues  of  self-command. 
It  is  adversity  in  some  one  of  its  modifica- 
tions which  fdone  teaches  us  what  we  are. 
We  must  be  in  sittuitions  in  which  it  is  pe- 
rilous to  act,  before  we  can  know  that  we 
have  the  courage  which  is  necessair  for  act- 
ing;  we  must  engage  with  fortune  before  we 
know  that  we  have  the  power  of  being  its 
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victor.  It  is  ibr  this  reasoo  that  Senecaacw 
ooimts  him  the  most  wihiqppy  of  mantmd, 
whom  the  gods  have  not  honoured  with  ad- 
versity, as  worthy  of  «ubdiiing  it.  "  Nih3 
infelicius  mihi  videtnr  eo,  cui  nihil  imqma 
evenit  adversi*  Non  licuit  enim  iUi  ae  ex- 
periri :  ut  ex  voto  illi  fluxermt  omnia,  at  an- 
te votum ;  male  tamen  de  illo  dii  judicsn- 
nmt.  Indignus  visas  est,  fl  quo  viiieeietiu 
fortuna.**! 

There  are  griefs  whidi  we  pity,  and  iriuck 
it  is  virtue  to  pity.  But  who  is  there  that 
has  ever  dured  to  pity  Mutias  Scnevola, 
when  he  placed  his  hand  in  the  flame  ;  Be- 
gulus,  when  he  returned  to  torture ;  Arm, 
when  she  fixed  the  poniard  in  her  breast, 
and  said  so  truly,  Nm  dohtt  Shook!  we 
not  feel,  in  presuming  to  pitr  what  «xnnmao 
minds  might  shrink  to  behold,  or  shrink  even 
to  conceive,  that  we  were  guilty  of  a  sort  of  in- 
sult to  the  magnanimity  which  we  admired^ 
Theire  is  a  voice  within  us  which  would  say, 
'  how  enviable  is  that  glorious  spirit !  and  cow- 
I  ardly  as  our  souls  are,  there  is  only  the  feeb- 
lest  of  mankind  that  could  think  of  cslassing 
virtue  victorious  over  every  sorrow  which 
assails  it,  as  on  a  level  even  with  the  empire 
of  the  worid,  if  that  empire  were  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  one,  who  oomd  inflict  tortore,  in- 
deed, on  thousands,  but  who  would  trembk 
at  the  thought  of  suffering  one  of  the  evils 
which  he  ii^cts,  though  that  evil  were  the 
slightest  which  could  be  inflicted,  and  the 
moral  object  for  which  he  was  called  to  suf- 
fer it,  the  noblest  Ibr  which  man  could 
suffer. 

In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  strive  to  say  tbst 
God,  if  he  be  good,  should  produce  happi- 
ness only.  He  should  indeed  produce  hap- 
piness ;  but  if  he  should  produce  happiness, 
that  is  to  si^,  what  the  world  ooimts  bwpi- 
ness,  he  shoidd  still  more  produce  that  which 
even  the  world  itself  regards  with  an  admi- 
ration  still  greater  than  prosperity  itself  in  its 
most  flattering  fonn.  The  very  throbbing 
of  our  hrart,  at  the  tale  of  fortitude,  confiitei 
our  querulous  impiety.  It  tells  us,  that  even 
we  esteem  it  nobler  to  be  placed  in  situatiom 
in  which  we  may  exercise  virtue  with  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  acting  as  beseems 
man,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  who  are 
theoDselvea  worthy  of  approbation,  than  to  be 
pkMsed  in  rituations  in  which  we  have  envy, 
mdeed,  but  the  envy  only  of  those  who 
think  of  our  fortime,  and  not  of  ourselves. 
Our  hearts  then  tell  us,  that  the  worid  ia 
which  man  is  best  placed,  is  a  world  like  that 
in  which  he  is  pkoed — a  world  in  which, 
though  he  may  occasionally  have  to  struggle 
with  affliction,  he  may  in  that  very  struggle 
have  the  delight  of  knowings  that  he  is  more 
vbrtuous  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday;  thst 
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he  is  rifiiig  in  CTceHence;  that  there  are 
muifitiides  whom  hk  exunple  will  animate 
to  similar  victorj  over  that  evil  within  the 
heart,  which  if  the  only  ctQ  that  detenres 
our  detestation  or  our  fear;  and  that  he  has 
become  less  nnwortlnr  of  admission  into  the 
presence  of  that  Gocf,  whose  presence,  when 
virtue  is  admitted  to  it,  is  at  onoe  immortal- 
ity and  joy. 

If,  in  contrast  with  such  a  chanM!ter,  we 
were  to  strive  to  form  to  ourselves  a  picture 
of  life  without  one  sufferinj^,  but  without  one 
benevolent  feeling,  or  one  joy  of  conscience, 
why  is  it  that  we  should  Uush  to  ourselves, 
in  preferring  such  a  life,  and  that  we  join  in^ 
temally  widi  such  conscious  approbation  in 
that  great  prayer,  which  Juvenal  ofiers  to  us 
as  all  that  is  wordiy  of  man? 


Fortem 


■nlmunif  movtb  tcnote  ornntem  f 


Oul_, 

Natune,  qui  fenc  queat  quotcunqiw  laboras, 
NcKiat  iTMd,  euptait  nibU,  et  potloret 
HcsmliB  acnnuDM  cradat  Meiroique  laborei, 
Bt  vcnere,  «t  eocali^  tC  plumA  SwcUmapali.^ 

"  Ask  thy  own  heart,"  says  Akenside,  i^ 
ter  describmg,  in  one  of  the  most  splendid 
passages  of  ms  poem,  the  adtaiiration  with 
which  we  still  enter  into  the  fortunes  of  the 
heroic  states  of  antiquity,  and  the  sorrow  and 
indignation  which  we  feel  in  thinking  of  the 
tyranny  before  which  they  sunk : 

Thmdflfcifd, 
Thus  widely  mournAil.  when  the  prospect  thillb 
Thy  betting  bowim,  when  the  patriot's  tear 
Starts  from  thine  eye,  and  thy  extended  arm 
In  fancy  hurts  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove 
To  lire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip's  bfow. 
Or  dash  Octavfus  from  his  trophied  ear  t 
Say,  does  thy  secret  soul  repine  to  taste 
The  bis  distress?  Or  wouid*st  thou  then  exchange 
Those  heert«nnobllDg  lorrows  for  the  lot 
Of  him  who  siU  amid  the  gaudy  herd 
or  mute  hwrberlans  bending  to  nls  nod. 
And  bears  aloft  his  gold-invested  ttaat. 
And  says  within  himself*  <*  I  am  a  Ung» 
And  wherefore  should  the  damorous  roloe  of  woe 
Intrude  upon  mine  ear  ?*    The  baleAil  dregs 
Of  these  bte  ages,  this  higloriouB  draught 
Of  servitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet. 
Blest  be  the  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  world  I 
Defll'd  to  sudi  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 
The  native  honours  of  the  human  souli 
Nor  so  efBwTd  the  image  of  iti  sire.t 

We  feel,  in  such  a  case,  that  man  is  form- 
ed for  something  more  than  pleasure ;  that 
the  afflictions  of  this  world  are  sources  of  all 
that  is  noble  in  us ;  and  that,  what  it  is  for 
the  digninr  of  man  to  feel,  it  could  not  be  un- 
worthy of  God  to  bestow. 


LECTURE  XCV. 

OF  THE   GOODNESS   OF    THE    DRITY — OBJEC- 
TIONS OBVIATED  ;   DUTIES  TO  THE  DEITY. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed in  considering  the  objection  commonly 


•  Sat.  X,  T.  357-<3€S. 

*  Pleasunsof  Imi«ination,  book  11. 


nified  agamst  the  ppoodneas  of  God,  from  the 
enstence  of  suffennp^  in  the  universe. 

ll  to  sufler  were  mdeed  all,  and  no  advan- 
tage flowed  from  it  to  the  inctividual  himself, 
or  to  those  around  him,  then  might  its  exist- 
ence be  a  proof  that  he  who  willed  it  as  a 
part  of  the  great  system  of  things,  without 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  was,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  the  suffering  which  it 
was  possible  for  him  not  to  produce,  defec- 
tive in  benevolence.  It  is  a  conclusion  which 
we  might  be  unwilling  to  admit,  indeed,  be-  , 
cause  our  iiearts  are  too  strongly  impressed 
with  that  divine  goodness  which  we  feel  in 
the  constitution  of  our  own  internal  frame, 
as  much  as  in  that  magnificent  display  of  it 
which  is  everywhere  around  us,  not  to  shrink 
from  such  a  belief,  if  expressed  in  words,  as 
impiety  and  ingratitude.  But,  if  to  suffer 
be  all,  the  belief,  from  the  expression  of 
which  we  should  still  perhaps  shrmk  with  a 
feeling  of  reluctant  assent,  must  not  the  less 
be,  m  our  heart,  irresistibie. 

The  question  which  is  of  so  much  import 
ance  for  us  then  is,  whether  to  suffer  be  the 
whole  of  suffering?  or,  whether  there  do  not 
flow  from  it  consequences  which  so  far  over- 
balance the  temporary  evil,  as  to  alter  its 
very  nature  ?  since,  in  that  case,  the  exist- 
ence of  what  is  essential  to  so  much  good, 
fiir  firom  being  inconsistent  with  divine  be- 
nevolence, would  be  a  proof  of  that  very  be- 
nevolence. If,  in  such  circumstances  of 
greater  resulting  advantage,  man  had  not 
been  formed  capable  of  suffering,  GU>d  would 
then  have  been  less  good. 

This  question  it  was  the  object  of  my  last 
Lecture  to  consider ;  and  if  the  observaiiqns 
which  I  then  made  were  satisfactory,  they 
must  have  shown  that,  if  virtue  be  excellent 
the  capaeity  of  suffermg  by  which  virtue  is 
formed  or  perfected,  must,  when  this^great 
relation  of  it  is  considered,  be  allow^  to 
have  itself  an  excellence  that  is  relative  to 
the  excellence  produced  by  it.  Without  it, 
we  might,  indeed,  have  been  what  the  world, 
in  its  common  language,  terms  happy ;  the 
passive  subjects  of  a  series  of  sgreeable  sen- 
sations *.  but  we  could  not  hare  had  the  de- 
lights of  conscience ;  we  could  not  have  felt 
wliat  it  is -to  be  magnanimous,  to  have  die 
toil  and  the  combat  and  the  victory,  to  exult 
that  we  have  something  within  us  which  is 
superior  not  to  danger  only,  but  which  can 
vanquish  even  pleasure  itself;  to  feel  that 
we  are  not  merely  happier  than  we  were,  but 
nobler  than  we  were,  worthy  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  other  exercises  of  virtue,  in  which 
we  are  conscious  of  a  power  that  may  hope 
to  prevail  in  them,  and  worthy  almost  of  the 
approving  glance  of  that  God  who  sees  every 
secret  conflict,  and  who  is  its  judge  and  re- 
warder,  as  well  as  its  witness. 

When  I  say,  that  without  virtue  we  might 
be,  perhaps,  what  the  world  terras  happy,  I 
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do  hjmtiee  even  to  the  sordid  eentimentB  of 
thoee*  wfaom,  b  oppoutkm  to  the  better 
pert  of  mankiiidt  we  eommonly  defigmte  by 
the  neme  of  the  worid.  The  rtry  lowest  of 
the  mob  may  wiih,  indeed,  for  the  gnuidetir 
whjdi  he  sees  in  the  pehiee  and  theeouinge 
of  the  indolent  voluptuary.  But  hit  higMBt 
admiiaCion  is  not  for  him.  It  is,  tf  his 
country  was  ever  oppressed,  for  some  hero^ 
whose  adventures  in  strugghnff  to  resist  that 
oppression,  have  become  trsoitionsiy  in  the 
vefT  tales  and  ballads  of  the  ootti^pe,*— who» 
m  tne  whole  course  of  hu  struggle,  hid  diiB- 
culty  after  diflBculty  to  encounter,  and  whose 
life  of  peril  at  last,  perhaps,  was  terminated 
with  the  triumph  ot  conscience,  indeed,  but 
m  all  the  bodily  torture  which  a  tyiant  could 
inflict.  If  a  religious  persecution  have  ever 
rsged  in  his  hmd,  his  admiration  is  in  like 
manner  kept  for  those  whom  he  feels  a  sort 
of  pride  in  considcrii^  as  martyrs  of  his 
foith,  who  are  known  to  him,  not  as  rich  or 
powerful,  but  as  suflmrs,  poor,  peifaaps,  like 
himself,  and  distinguished  only  by  thst  he- 
roic suffering  whi<£  endears  them  to  his  ra- 
verence.  There  is  not  a  peasant  of  the  rud 
est  order,  who  would  think  for  a  moment, 
of  comparing  to  such  men  the  indolent  and 
cardess  possessor  of  half  the  land  which  he 
has  ever  seen.  If  the  choice  were  given  to 
him  of  either  situation,  and  if  he  were  to 
prefer,  as,  under  the  influence  of  sensual  de- 
sire, he  might  prefer,  the  passive  ease  and 
luxury  of  the  one  to  the  active  virtue  of  the 
other,  his  own  heart  would  sa^  to  him  that 
he  bad  made  an  unworthy  choice ;  it  would 
tell  him  that  he  had  prefeired  the  less  to  the 
more  noble;  he  would  have  remorse  even 
in  entering  on  the  possessidn  of  what  he  be- 
fore regarded  as  mmpiness,  and  the  marh^ 
or  the  hero  would  naunt  his  memory  like 
the  remembrsnoe  of  a  crime. 

Even  the  world,  then,  in  their  estimation 
of  ezceUence,  look  to  something  more  than 
a  succession  of  passive  sensations ;  and  it  is 
surely  a  singular  misoonoeption  of  benevo- 
lence, which  would  require  of  God  that  he 
should  make  man  no  nobler  than  that  necies 
of  being,  whidi  even  common  minds  feel  to 
be  less  noble  than  the  being  which  man  is 
cspable  of  becoming,  in  the  present  system 
of  things; — that  it  should  be  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  divine  goodness  to  have  rendered 
us  susceptible  of  neroie  virtue, — that  is  to 
say,  to  have  placed  us  in  circumstsnoes  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  heroic  virtue, — 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  from  the 
very  exceUence  of  his  own  nature,  to  have 
made  us  such,  as  the  best  and  noblest  of  us 
would  blush  to  be. 

Count  an  the  advtntan  pretpcrom  Vice  atbaba, 
'TIfl  but  what  VirtiM  ffiet  fkom  and  dbdalns.* 


*  Bwv  on  Man,  E|i.  ir.  t.  88,  W 


There  is  an  amtngni^  ia  the  terai  hippi- 
neas^  like  that  which,  on  a  former  ^**''— J*"*, 
it  seemed  to  me  of  so  mudi  importanre  to 
point  out  to  you,  in  the  andogoaa  word  de- 
sire, as  giving  rise  to  much  of  the  aopfaisliy 
on  this  and  on  other  kindred  questions,  ia 
which  it  furnished  the  dedaimcr  ngainat  pore 
disinterested  virtue  with  the  appaarsiire  of  a 
deceitful  tiriumph,  when  a  deuer  analysis  of 
a  aiiyle  word,  ezplanatoiy  of  its  doobU 
meanings  mi^^t  lunre  shown  the  feBacy  oa 
which  the  triumph  was  founded.  Happi- 
neas  is  sometimes  used  as  svnonymoos  with 
ail  that  is  desirsble;  in  which  case^  to  a 
good  mind,  that  can  perceive  all  the  relatioos 
of  .sufierittg,  and  feel  the  in^ortsnt  mosal  ad- 
vantages which  result  from  it,  it  waj  be  aaid 
to  indude,  in  certam  dreunstanoei,  ia 
whidi  pleasure  could  not  be  enjjmd  without 
a  sacnfioe  of  virtue,  even  sufoin^  itseK 
At  other  times  it  is  used  to  signify  only 
what  is  immediatdy  pleasurable,  and  there- 
fore in  this  sense  emudes  mdfe^ng,  Wfast 
is  pleasundile,  and  what  ia  desirsble,  are  not 
to  be  accounted  words  of  exactly  the  same 
import,  if  we  attend  to  all  the  variety  of  ow 
desires.  I  have  shown,  in  some  of  my  for- 
mer Lectures,  that  in  many  osses^  indeed  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  if  we  analyze 
with  suffident  minuteness  the  whole  mental 
process,  so  as  to  discover  what  it  is  vrfaidi 
IS  directly  present  to  the  mind  at  the  voy 
moment  of  the  desire,  it  is  not  pleasure 
which  we  thus  directly  desire,  but  some 
other  immediate  object,  which  pleasure  m^ 
indeed  accompany,  but  to  whidi  pleesure  is 
only  an  accompaniment  That  the  imme- 
diate object  of  our  desire,  for  example,  m 
rushing  to  the  relief  of  one  who  is  in  danger, 
is  not  the  pleasure  of  giving  rdieC  Imt  the 
relief  itself,  the  subsequent  contemplation  of 
which  is,  indeed,  by  a  bountiful  provinon  of 
heaven,  associated  with  delipfat;  as  the  fail- 
ure in  the  attempt  to  afford  it  ia  accompani- 
ed with  pain ;  but  which  we  desire  instantly, 
without  r^iard  to  our  own  personal  deligbt 
that  would  follow  it,  or  the  pain  that  would 
be  felt  by  us  if  the  relief  were  not  given. 
The  same  constitution  of  our  nature  which 
has  made  pleasure  direcdv  desinUe,  has 
made  many  other  objects  of  our  thought  di- 
rect^ desirsble,  and  among  die  rest  virtue ; 
not  for  the  single  reason  that  virtue  is  plea 
sent,  any  more  than  we  desire  pleasure  as 
pleasure,  merdy  because  it  may  be  consist- 
ent with  virtue,. but  because  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  virtue,  and  the  very  nature  of  plea- 
sure, as  contemplated  by  us,  to  be  deniable, 
whether  separate  or  combined.  These  dif- 
ferent objects,  whidi  in  many  esses  ooindde 
as  desirable,  in  many  cases  may  be  balanced 
sgainst  each  other,  and  we  may,  when  both 
are  incompatible,  according  as  one  or  the 
other  is  to  certain  minds,  or  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, an  object  of  great  or  less  desire, 
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SBcnfice  A  mere  pleasure  for  «  virtue, — a  vir- 
tue for  a  mere  Dleasuie.  We  may  not  al- 
ways, then,  in  the  oompetitHm  of  two  ob- 
jects, desire  what  h  immediately  the  more 
pleasing,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term; 
for  pleMure,  as  mere  pleasmw,  we  have  seen, 
is  far  from  being  the  sole  direct  otject  of 
desire ;  but  it  b  veiy  evident  that  whatever 
be  the  direct  object  of  desire,  we  must  al- 
ways desire  that  which  has  seemed  to  us  the 
more  desiiaUe,  since  this  is  only  another 
mode  of  expresaing  the  very  fact  of  the  su- 
perior desire  itself;  and  the  doable  sense  of 
the  term  desirable,  in  expresaing  this  pre- 
vailing influence,  and  consequently  of  happi- 
ness, which  is  regarded  at  synonymous  with 
the  gratification  of  our  desires,  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  pleasure,  which  is  thus  of- 
ten used  at  synonymous  with  that  which  is 
desirable^  is  truly  the  uniform  object  of  our 
desire.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  this  sense, 
when  desirableness  is  fidsdy  limited  to  mere 
pleasure,  that  to  ezdude  suflering  is  neces- 
sary to  our  happiness,  and  thererare  to  the 
goodness  of  that  Being  who  vriDs  our  happi- 
ness. But  if  happiness  be  understood  more 
generally  at  the  attunment  of  that  which,  in 
all  the  ciicumstances  in  which  we  may  be 
placed,  is  regarded  by  us  as  most  desirable ; 
then  suffering  itself  is  in  many  situations  es- 
sential to  it,  when  to  suffer  is  to  be  more 
virtuous ;  and  not  to  have  produced  the  ca- 
pacity of  that  virtuous  suffering,  whi<^  in 
many  cases  we  prefer  to  pleasure,  would  in 
those  cases  have  contributed  less  to  our  hap- 
piness, in  this  best  sense,  and  consequently 
been  less  benevolent  thim  not  to  have  pro- 
duced the  pleasure,  which  even  we  regard  as 
inferior  to  the  suffering. 


i'ort 


<|iiideiii  Tlxtui 


£rigltur  planraqiM  petit 
Nil  opU  cxteroM  cupieniy  nil 
DtTttbti 


dbi;  lolaaiiakta 
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It  is  for  its  own  sake,  indeed,  aa  indica- 
tive of  the  moral  ezodlenoe  of  our  nature, 
that  virtue  trulv  is  to  us  of  ridiest  value. 
Even  though  all  preference  of  it,  however, 
were  a  mere  balancmg  of  pleasures,  without 
any  regard  to  its  own  intrmsic  ezoellenee  as 
an  object  of  noblest  desire,  the  capacity  of 
suffering,  as  essential  to  the  highest  pleasures 
of  consdence,  might  be  truly  a  gift  of  divine 
bounty.  At  present,  with  all  tro  distraction 
of  earthly  things,  and  earthly  passions,  there 
is  perhi^s  no  pleasure  so  delightful  as  the 
remembrance  of  our  own  heroic  conduct,  in 
any  occasion  that  admitted  of  heroism ;  and 
in  a  state  of  purer  beings  the  remembrsnoe 
of  that  heroism  mav  be  still  more  elevatmg 
uid  deli^htfuL  If,  with  all  the  notions 
ivhidi  it  mvolves,  of  our  virtue  and  the  ap- 
proving r^iard  of  Ood,  it  constitute  the 


highest  pleasure  of  which  a  created  being  ia 
capable,  it  is  no  impeachment  of  any  diiine 
pofection,  to  suppose  that  the  Deity,  though 
with  the  power  of  making  his  creatures  hap* 
py  in  various  wavs,  could  not  give  to  a  finite 
and  dimendent  bemg  any  happiness  greatej 
than  that  which  ia  by  its  very  nature  the 
greatest  which  the  constitution  ofa  finite  and 
dependent  being  admits,  anymore  than  even 
he  could  make  a  circle  tziangular,  or  form  a 
line  huger  than  an  infinite  one.  The  joys 
of  conscience,  as  they  extend  through  our 
immortal  existence^  might  thus,  even  in  a 
barter  of  pleasures  and  pains,  be  very  cheu>- 
ly  purdttsed  by  the  short  sufferings  of  earth ; 
and  Grod,  therefore,  be  benevolent,  in  placing 
usm  cbcumstances  which  enable  us  to  make 
thepurchase. 

Tliis  might  be  the  case,  even  though  the 
most  heroic  generosity  were  to  be  valued  on- 
ly as  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  and  though 
we  were  to  omit  in  our  estimate  of  virtue  all 
for  which  it  is  most  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  virtuous.  «  Proapera  in  plebem  ac  vilia 
ingenia  deveniunt ;  at  cahunitates  terroresque 
mortalium  sub  jugum  mittere,  proprium  mag- 
ni  viri  est  Magnus  es  vir ;  sed  unde  scio, 
si  tibi  fortnna  non  dat&cultatem  exhibendaa 
virtutit  t  Descendisti  ad  Olympia;  si  nemo 
praeter  te,  coronam  babes,  victoriam  non 
habes."  Think  not,  I  beseech  you,  says  the 
same  eloquent  writer,  that  the  calamities 
with  which  the  ^ods  may  have  fovoured  us, 
as  occsMons  of  virtue,  are  to  be  dreaded  as 
terrible.  They  rather  are  to  be  eateemed 
vi^retched,  who  lie  torpid  in  luxurious  ease, 
whom  a  sluggish  calm  detains  on  the  great 
voyage,  like  veaseb  that  lie  weltering  on  a 
sea  without  a  gale.  The  bravest  of  die  ar- 
my  are  they  whom  the  commander  selects 
for  the  most  perHoot  aerviee.  They  do  not 
repine  against  their  general  when  they  quit 
the  camp.  They  say  onlv,  with  a  consdoua- 
ness  of  their  own  strength  of  heart.  He  has 
known  well  how  to  choose.  Such,  too,  be 
our  fedmgs  when  we  are  required  to  suffer 
what  is  terrible  only  to  the  coward  that 
shrinks  from  it.  Let  us  exuh  in  the  thought 
that  Heaven  has  counted  us  worthy  of  show- 
ing what  the  noble  nature  of  man  can  over- 
come. ''Nolite,  obaeero  vos,  expavescere 
ista,  quae  dii  immortales,  velut  stimulos,  ad- 
movent  animis.  Galamitas  virtutis  occasio 
est  Dies  merito  qnis  dixerit  miseros,  qftoa, 
vehit  in  mari  lento»  tranquillitas  iners  detmet 
Deus  qnos  probat,  quos  amat,  indurat,  recog* 
noscitjcxereet  (^]are,nicastri8quoque,peri- 
culosa  fortissimia  imperantur.  Dux  lectissi- 
mos  mittit  qui  noetumis  hoetes  aggrediantur 
insidiis,  aut  explorent  iter,  aut  praesidium  lo- 
co dcgidant  Nemo  eorum  qui  exeunt  didt 
Ihlale  de  me  Impeiator  meruit ;  aed,  Bene 
judicavit  Idem  dicant,quicunquejubentur 
pati  timidis  ignavisque  flebilia:  Digni  visi 
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ffnmtis  DeOk  in  qnibiit  qyctiretur,  quantum 
hunuma  natuim  possit  pati.*** 

When  w«  see  then  what  the  world  calls 
the  lufieringt  of  the  virtuous,  let  us  not  think 
of  the  sullerings  only, — for  diis  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  count  aO  the  frtigues  of  the 
husbandman  without  thmkiug  of  the  harvest 
Let  us  think  of  the  suffering  only,  as  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  sufferer  himself;  as  that  which 
proves  to  him  what  he  is, — ^which  f;ives  him 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  that  he  is  so  con- 
stituel  as  to  be  capable, -not  of  pleasure 
merely,  but  of  that  wnich  is  far  dearer  to  him 
than  pleasure  itself,  and  of  which  he  would 
not  resign  the  noble  consciousness  for  all 
the  sluggish  delights  of  all  the  luxurious. 
Let  us  think  of  him  as  the  inhabitant  of 
another  worid,  to  which  his  virtues,  those 
virtues  which  he  is  now  maturing,  are  all 
that  can  attend  him  from  this  earthy— when 
the  luxuries  of  earth  must  have  Ions  perish- 
ed, or  be  remembered  only  from  their  rela- 
tion to  those  moral  feelings  vihkh.  are  the  on- 
ly feelings  that  are  immortaL 

'<  The  opulence  of  a  wicked  man,"  says 
an  ingenious  French  writer,  **  the  high  posts 
to  which  be  is  elevated,  the  homage  which  is 
paid  to  him,  excite  your  chagrin.  What ! 
say  you,  is  it  for  such  men  tha^  wealth  and 
dignities  are  reserved  ?  Cease  your  unjust 
murmurs !  If  what  you  regret  as  good  were 
substantially  good,  the  wicked  woidd  not  en- 
joy  it ;  you  would  be  the  possessor.  What 
would  vou  say  of  a  great  man,  a  Turenne,  or 
a  Cond^  who,  after  having  saved  his  coun- 
try, should  complain  that  his  services  had 
been  ill  requited,  because,  in  his  presence, 
some  sugar-plumbs  had  been  distributed  to 
children  of  which  he  had  not  got  his  share  ? 
Your  compkunt  is  not  better  founded.  £bs 
Ood,  then,  nothing  with  which  to  recom- 
pense you  but  a  few  pieces  of  coin,  and  ho- 
nours that  are  at  perishable  as  they  are  fri- 
volous !** 

Weak,  fooHahmaa  1  will  Haavn  wwuA  ui  there 
Wltii  tlM  nine  tnih  mad  moftata  with  for  hen  ? 
Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  lift 
Expect  thy  dof.  Uiy  bottle,  and  tiiy  wife} 
As  well  aa  dream  mch  tiiflea  are  aailco'd 
As  toyi  and  emplmfor  a  godlike  mind  l\ 

**0  God  !"  exclaims  the  Persian  poet 
Sadi,  have  pitv  on  the  wicked !  for  thou  hast 
done  every  thing  for  the  good,  in  having 
made  them  good.** 

In  giving  to  the  good  that  nature  by  which 
they  are  capable  of  virtuous  progress,  God 
has  indeed  done  every  thing  for  uie  good, — 
far  more,  unquestionably,  than  if  he  had 
placed  them  in  a  worid  such  as  those  who  at 
present  object  to  his  benevolence,  would 
have  cotmted  oerhaps  worthy  of  his  creation, 
— •  world  of  such  indolence  and  passive 
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pleasure  as  the  most  wosthkae,  pcjhapa,  are 
c^ble  of  enjoying  here,^ — a  worid  fiooi 
which,  If  the  option  were  given,  a  noble  ^i- 
rit  woukl  gladly  hasten  into  that  better  worid 
of  difficulty,  and  virtue,  and  consoenee, 
which  is  the  scene  of  our  present  exer- 
tion. It  is  good  to  have  given  us  pleasore, 
but  it  is  better  to  hove  given  us  that  which 
even  ourselves  feel  to  be  nobler  than  plea- 
sure. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  pomt,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  the  most  impoctnit 
on  which  I  could  have  dwdL  Our  relatioa 
to  God,  to  our  Creator,  IVtterver>  Beward- 
er,  is  sureljr  the  relation  which  deserves  most 
to  be  considered  by  us ;  and  I  am  anxious 
that  your  minds  should  not,  with  respect  to 
that  great  Being,  acquire  habits  of  unwoithy 
suspicion,  which,  as  I  endeavoured  to  ilJos- 
trate  yesterday,  by  an  allusion  to  tibe  slighter 
relationships  of  earthly  intimacy,  we  should 
blush  to  feel  in  the  case  of  man.  If,  when 
any  kindness  was  conferred  on  us  bva  friend, 
we  were  to  sit  down  and  deliberately  consid- 
er whether  he  was  kind  in  confemnr  it  on 
us,  whether  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
have  done  for  us  a  little  more^  and  whether 
we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  complain  of  him 
as  selnshlv  penurious,  lather  than  to  fed  gra- 
titude  to  him  as  beneficent ;  if  we  were  to 
do  this  in  the  case  of  an  earthly  friend,  should 
we  k)ok  upon  ourselves  with  the  same  appro- 
bation? And  is  God,  indeed,  less  worthy 
of  our  confidence  than  the  creature  whom  lie 
has  made? 

It  is  when  we  rely  fully  on  his  goodness 
that  we  truly  enjoy  that  goodness,  it  is  then 
that  adversity  disi^ppearB,  as  adversity,  that 
there  is  no  evil  which  we  may  not  convert 
into  a  source  of  advantage;  because  what  is 
most  afflicting  is  only  the  lesson,  or  the  trial, 
or  the  consummation  of  our  virtue ;  that  all 
nature  is  embellished  to  us  by  the  divine 
presence,  as  the  scene  of  actions  whidi  it  is 
noble  to  perform,  or  of  sufferings  whidi, 
when  borne  with  the  feelings  with  which  the 
virtuous  bear  them,  it  would  scareely  be  too 
strong  an  expression  to  tenn  delightfuL 

God,  then,  who  has  poured  on  us  so 
much  enjoyment,  of  which  it  is  virtuous  to 
partake,  in  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and 
m  the  frame  of  our  mind,  is  manifestly  be- 
nevolent in  calling  to  us  to  enjoy;  and 
though  less  manifestly,  he  is  not  less  truly 
benevolent  in  the  evils  which  he  has  givcD 
to  our  virtue  to  bear, — the  common  wants,  by 
the  influence  of  whidi  the  whole  multitudes 
of  our  race  are  formed  into  a  society  active 
in  the  reciprocation  of  mutual  services,  and 
the  greater  occasional  sufferings,  or  volun. 
taiy  perils,  which  excite  the  compassion  or 
the  veneration  of  others,  and  cherish,  in  the 
heroic  sufferer  himself,  a  spirit  of  gentle  or 
sublime  virtue,  without  the  consciousness  of 
which,  the  moral  scene  would  scarcely  be  on 
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bjcct  of  delightful  interest,  even  to  human 
?gard. 

If  the  system  of  things  has  thus  been 
-amed  by  a  God  of  benevolence,  it  is  under 
\ie  moral  goyernment  of  a  benevolent  God 
iiat  the  world  subsists,  under  the  govern- 
lent  of  a  God,  who  has  shown  too  clearly, 
ly  the  universal  feelings  which  he  has  given 
0  all  his  rooml  creatures,  his  love  of  virtue, 
nd  his  disapprobation  of  vice,  to  leave  any 
loubt  as  to  the  nature  oi  his  own  high  esti- 
nate  of  human  actions.  If  it  be  impossible 
or  ourselves  not  to  feel  the  approvi^)leness 
>f  certain  actions,  and  the  delinquency  that 
s  implied  in  certain  other  actions,  it  is  im- 
»ossibIe  for  us  not  to  extend  these  feelings 
o  other  minds,  which  we  suppose  to  con- 
;ider  with  the  same  freedom  from  passion, 
iiid  the  same  accurate  knowledge  of  every 
Nicumstance,  the  same  actions  that  are  ap- 
ji'oved  or  condemned  by  ourselves.  To  be- 
ieve,  that  pure  generosity  and  pure  malice 
.vhioh  every  human  being  loves  in  the  one 
rase  and  hutes  in  the  other  case,  as  soon  as 
ic  contemplates  them,  as  if  pointed  out  to 
lis  love  and  hatred,  by  the  author  tod  en- 
i'^htener  of  the  heart,  are,  to  that  veiy  au- 
Lhi)r  and  enlightener  of  the  heart,  the  same 
in  every  respect,  except  as  he  has  chosen  to 
distinguish  them  in  our  judgment,  would  be 
as  difficult  for  us,  or  almost  as  difficult,  as 
to  believe  that  a  circle  and  a  triangle  have 
different  properties,  only  as  conceived  by  us, 
and  appear  to  involve  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portions and  relations  to  that  perfect  intelli- 
gence, whom  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
have  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Su- 
preme Geometer. 

What  we  regard  with  moral  approbation 
or  disapprobation,  we  are  led  then  by  our 
ver^  nature  to  regard  as  objects  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  not  to  all  man- 
kind only,  but  to  every  being  whom  we 
imagine  to  contemplate  the  actions,  and 
especially  to  him,  who,  as  quickest  to 
perceive  and  to  know,  must,  as  we 
think,  by  this  very  superiority  of  discern- 
ment, be  quickest  also  to  approve  and  con- 
demn. 

It  is  of  this  moral  approbation  or  disap- 
probation in  the  divine  nature,  that  we  speak, 
when  we  speak  of  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  justice  of  God.  The  merit  or  demerit, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  we 
consider  as  felt  by  him  who  has  thus  distin- 
guished them  to  our  heart,  and  who  has  the 
power  of  making  happy  what  he  approves, 
and  of  verifying  to  the  wicked  the  anticipa- 
tions of  their  own  remorse.  The  divme 
justice,  as  it  is  an  object  of  conception  to 
hypan  V^ings,  is  nothing  more  than  the  am- 
pler development  of  these  human  feelings, 
feelings  that  are  human  indeed,  in  our  trans- 
ient love  or  hatred,  but  the  reference  of 
which  to  the  Deity  depends  on  a  principle 


of  our  nature,  as  universal  as  that  which 
leads  us  to  the  very  conception  of  the  Deity 
as  a  Power  existing  now  and  existing  before 
the  world  was  made.  It  is  by  the  analonj 
of  human  design,  that  we  infer  in  the  uni. 
verse  the  operation  of  a  mightier  deiigiier ; 
by  the  analogy  of  human  sentiment,  we  in- 
fer, in  like  manner,  in  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  those  moral  feelings  by 
which  he  is  not  the  creator  and  ruler  only  of 
mankind,  but  their  judge, — a  judge  whose 
approbation  is  already  felt  in  the  conscience 
of  the  good,  as  his  disapprobation  is  already 
not  less  felt  in  the  gloomy  and  trembling 
conscience  of  the  guilty. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being  to  which  we  are  led,  from 
those  traces  of  his  character  which  the  uni- 
verse, as  formed  by  him,  and  especially  our 
own  spiritual  frame,  which  is  to  us  the  most 
important  part  of  the  universe,  exhibit.  The 
most  interesting  of  all  inquiries  terminates 
in  the  most  pleasing  of  all  results.  What- 
ever power  It  might  have  been  that  created 
us,  benevolent  or  cruel,  to  that  power  we 
must  have  been  subject,  without  any  means 
of  shelter,  because  there  was  no  superior 
sovereign  of  nature,  who  might  protect  and 
avenge  us.  We  might  have  been,  in  misery, 
what  our  imagination,  after  bringing  to- 
gether aU  the  forms  of  torture  which  the 
oppresaions  of  this  earth  can  afford,  would 
be  too  poor  of  images  to  represent  Instead 
of  a  tyrant,  however,  in  the  heavens,  we 
discover  a  power  firom  which  we  have  no 
need  to  fly  for  succour;  smce,  whatever 
might  be  the  kindness  to  which  we  might 
-wiSh  to  fly,  it  would  be  a  kindness  less  than 
that  from  which  we  fled, — a  kindness  far 
less  than  that  which  created  for  us  this 
glorious  abode,  and  which  gave  us  the  means 
of  rising,  with  the  consciousness  of  virtue, 
from '  all  that  is  excellent  on  earth,  to  su- 
blimer  and  happier  excellence,  in  progressive 
BtagtB  of  immortality. 

In  this  view  of  the  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being  is 
involved,  what  is  commonly  termed  our 
duty  to  God.  In  one  sense  of  the  word, 
indeed,  all  our  duties  are  duties  which  we 
owe  to  him,  who  has  endowed  us  with  every 
gift  which  we  poteess,  and  who  has  com- 
manded these  duties,  by  that  voice  of  con- 
science which  speaks  in  every  breast.  But 
the  duties  to  which  I  now  allude,  are  those 
which  have  their  divine  object  more  imme- 
diately in  view,  and  which  consider  him  in 
those  gracious  characters  in  which  his  works 
reveal  him  to  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  love  the 
benevolence  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  to 
feel  pleasure  in  tracing  every  display  of  that 
benevolence  in  the  hsippiness  of  every  thing 
that  lives,  and,  in  all  that  we  value  most  in 
ourselves,  to  rejoice  in  feeling  its  relation  to 
the  goodness  from  which  it  was  derived,  antl 
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in  txprtanag  our  dependenoey  not  as  if  the 
txpnmaaa  of  it  were  a  task  ogoined,  but 
with  the  leadineM  of  lore,  that  overflow!  in 
adoiowledfpnenta  of  kindneaa  reoeived,  on- 
ly became  it  overflows  with  gntitude  for  the 
kindness.     If  a  mere  esrthlj  friend,  whose 
affection  we  have  delighted  to  share,  is  sepa- 
rated from  ns,  for  sny  length  of  time,  bj  the 
ocean  or  a  few  kingdoms  that  lie  between, 
how  delightful  to  us  is  everf  memorial  of  his 
former  presence.     Our  fiivourite  walks  and 
favourite  seats  continue  still  to  be  fiivourite 
walks  and  fiivourite  seats,  or  rather  thej  ac- 
quire new  beauty,  m  the  thought  that  they 
were  beautiful  to  other  eyes  that  now  are 
absent    There  is  no  conversation  so  pleasing 
to  us,  as  that  of  which  hb  virtues  are  the 
subject ;  and  even  the  rudest  sketch  of  his 
drawing,  or  the  verses  which  he  ma^  have 
Idt  unfinished,  are  regarded  by  us  with  fiir 
more  delightfiil  admiration,  than  paintings 
and  poems,  whidi  surpass  them  in  every 
chann,  but  that  which  fnendship  alone  could 
ffive.     We  not  merely  feel  all  this  aflecdon 
for  our  friend,  but  we  feel  too,  that  it  would 
be  a  sort  of  crime  sgsinst  friendship,  to  regard 
with  indifference  any  thing  which  related  to 
him ;  and  if  this  be  a  crime  with  respect  to 
earthlv  friendship,  it  is  surely  not  less  a  crime, 
when  lis  object  is  the  friendship  that  has  been 
the  lource  of  all  the  happiness  which  we  have 
felt.      To  be  surrounoed  with  the  divine 
goodness,  and  yet  to  feel  no  jcj  in  oontem- 
pUting  the  magnificent  exhibition  of  it ;  to 
admire  any  wcwks  rather  than  those  of  Qod, 
and,  far  fnm  delighting  to  speak  or  think  of 
his  moral  perfections,  to  give  our  thoughts 
and  our  conversation  in  preference  to  the  vir- 
tues, or  still  more  gladly,  to  the  vices  of  those 
of  whom  the  name  is  perhaps  almost  all  that 
is  known  tons;  this  is  to  fim,  with  respect  to 
the  noblest  of  beings,  in  a  duty  which,  if  that 
noblest  of  beings  could  <y  vest  himself  of  his 
perfections,  and  become,  with  fiur  less  kindness 
to  us,  a  creature  like  oursdves,  we  then 
should  blush  to  vioUte  to  our  mortal  bene- 
factor. 

Our  first  duty,  then,  to  the  Deity,  is  to 
dwell  with  delist  on  the  oontempladon  of 
his  perfections,  to  cultivate  our  devout  feel 
ings  as  the  happiest  and  noblest  feelings  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable,  and  to  ofo  that 
worship  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  onhr  offer- 
ing that  can  be  made  by  man  to  his  Cfreator. 
**  Primus  est  deorum  cultus  deos  credere ; 
deinde  reddere  illis  migestatem  suam,  red- 
dere  bonitatem,  sine  qua  nulla  migestas  est : 
scire,  illos  esse  qui  praesident  mundo,  qui 
universa  vi  suatempersn^  qui  humani  ^ 
neris  tutelam  gerunt,  interdum  curiosi  sm- 
gulorum.  Hi  nee  dant  malum  nee  habent ; 
cetoum  castigant  quosdam,  et  coereent; 
et  irrogant  poenas,  et  aliquando  specie 
boni  puniunt.  Vis  deos  propitisre?  bo- 
nus csto.     Satis   iUos  eoluit  quisquis  imi- 


tatosest"*  Would  yon  propitiKte  the  Go^! 
Be  good.  Whoever  has  imitated  them,  bs 
already  oflered  to  them  the  most  neoepiihle 
worship. 

Next,  in  order,  to  the  duties  of  vcnentk» 
and  devout  admowledgment  of  the  Ariae 
goodness,  is  the  duty  of  that  unrepining  tub- 
mission  to  his  will,  without  whidi  there  can 
be  no  real  belief  of  the  providential  goodnos, 
which  the  lips,  indeed,  may  hav«  professed 
to  believe,  but  the  lips  only.     If  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  give  ready  obedience  to  the  sr- 
rsngements    which    an    earthly    aovereign 
Aiakes,  for  the  security  and  geneni  hapiH- 
ness  of  his  little  state,  in  some  season  of  pe- 
ril, though  it  involve  the  sacrifice  of  msoy 
of  our  personal  comforts ;  to  quit,  perhi{M, 
our  poioeful  homei^  and  expose  ovselves, 
in  the  band  of  our  feUow-dtisens,  to  the  in* 
conveniences  and  dangers  of  a  protrxted 
war&re,  that  is  foreign  to  all  our  tranquil  li» 
bits ;  or  to  send  to  the  same  perilous  vir- 
fiue,  those  whose  life  of  risii^  virtues  is  the 
only  earthlv  thing  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  l<Mk  for  the  hsppiness  of  oar 
own  declining  years ;   if  we  anould  feel  it 
guilt  and  disgrace  to  withhokl  the  offierii^ 
when  the  happiness  of  a  single  state  is  it 
object,  and  when  he  who  reqmres  the  sacii- 
fice  is  but  a  fallible  being  like  ourselves,  hem 
much  greater  guilt  and  moral  disgrace  must 
it  be  to  hesitate  m  making  those  sacrifioes, 
or  to  repine  m^ien  they  are  made,  which  m 
demanded  bv  viisdom  that  is  owned  bv  is 
to  be  incapable  of  error,  for  purpoees  whicK 
as  our  own  hearts  have  deoared,  must  be 
purposes  beneflcisl  to  msnkind.     ShsUtlK 
warrior  ngoice  in  dying  in  battle  for  his 
country,  or  even  for  his  prince!  and  diaS 
we  feel  no  ioy  in  finishing  a  life  that  ba 
been   accordant  with  the  divine  will,  io 
whatever   manner    the   same    divine  wiS 


may  require  it  of  us ;  or,  if  the  easy  ofieritig 
of  ufe  be  not  that  which  is  required,  in  bear- 
ing a  little  longer  for  the  whole  oommmntT 
01  mankind,  any  of  those  evils  which  «e 
should  never  shrink  from  bearing,  for  tfaai 
small  portion  of  the  communitv  which  otf 
country  comprehends?  **Shsu  others  or, 
O  beloved  city  of  Gecrops,**  exdaiom  Mar- 
cos Aureliu^  **  and  shall  I  not  rather  sar, 
O  beloved  dty  of  our  God  !** 

These  views  of  the  Dirinity,  the  habitoal 
love  of  his  perfections,  and  ready  aoqniK' 
oence  in  the  dispensations  of  his  universil 
providence,  are  not  more  suitable  to  the  di- 
vine nature  than  productive  of  delight  and 
consolation  to  him  who  entertains  thest- 
They  distinguinh,  indeed,  the  vhtuous  IhxD 
the  rest  of  mankind,  in  serenity  of  h^pines- 
as  much  as  in  the  purity  of  heart  from  wMdi 
that  delightful  serenity  is  derived. 


•  Seneca,  Epltt.  zev 
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RejMn with oCbev eyes tluB  tbein.    Wfaerothey 

Behold  asun,  he  Tiews  •  Deity : 

What  nakes  them  only  smite,  nakei  him  adoi«b 

Titles  and  boaottni,  if  they  vnm  hit  Ate, 

H«  lays  adde,  to  find  his  dignity : 

Himself  too  much  he  prises  tn  be  pioud{ 

And  noChiag  thinks  so  great  iamaa,  a$  m«n. 

Too  dear  he  holds  hie  interest,  to  negleet 

Anothei's  welfare,  or  hb  right  inrade: 

Their  interest*  lilce  a  lion,  fiv^  on  prey. 

They  kindle  at  the  shadow  <£m  wrong : 

Wroqg  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven. 

Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injuver  his  fo& 

Nought  out  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peace. 

His  joys  create,  thdrs  murder  future  Uiss. 

To  triumph  in  exlstenee  his  alone ; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think. 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun.* 

The  tnie  existarace  of  man  is,  indeed, 
Mwrcely  begun  on  earth.  There  is  an  im- 
moitalily  awaiting  him,  and  ail  which  is 
most  worthy  of  being  prized  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  his  mortal  life,  is  the  relation  which 
it  may  bear  to  those  endless  ages  that  are  to 
follow  it.  In  my  next  Lecture,  I  shall  in- 
quire into  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  this 
Aiture  state  of  oootinued  existence. 


LECTURE  XCVL 

OF  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THB  80UL. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  finish- 
ed the  remarks  which  I  had  to  o£kr  on  the 
relation  whidi  man,  in  his  earthly  existence, 
bears  to  that  greatest  of  beings,  finom  whom 
eveiy  thing  which  exists  has  derived  ito 
origin.  We  found,  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  abundant  proof  of  a  designing 
Power,  that  arranged  them  in  their  beautiful 
regularity ;  and,  in  the  happiness  which  they 
tend  to  produce,  a  proof  not  less  strong,  of 
the  benevolence  which  has.  arranged  diem 
for  puiposes  so  gracious. 
^  When  we  consider  the  relation  of  man  to 
his  CreatOEv  however,  do  we  consider  only  a 
relation  that  tenninates  with  the  few  years 
of  our  aaoKtai  hla?  When  ev«ry  tiling  ex- 
ternal fiides  upon  our  eje,  does  the  spkit 
within,  that  almost  gave  its  own  life  to  evety 
thing  external,  fiide  likewise  ?  or  is  there  not 
something  over  which  the  accidents  that  in- 
jure or  destroy  our  mortal  frame  have  no 
power ;  that  continues  still  to  subsist,  in  the 
dissolution  of  all  our  bodily  elements,  and 
that  would  continue  to  subsist,  though  not 
the  body  only*  but  the  earth,  and  the  sun, 
and  the  whole  system  of  ext«nia2  thuigs, 
were  to  pass  into  new  forms  of  oombuiation, 
or  to  pensh,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  in  the 
void  of  the  universe  ? 

There  is  within  us  an  immortal  spirit.  We 
die  to  those  around  us,  indeed,  whra  the 
bodily  frame,  which  alone  is  the  instrument 
of  communion  with  them,  ceases  to  be  an  in- 
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strament  by  tlie  absence  of  the  mind  whidf 
it  obeyed.  But,  though  the  body  moidders 
into  earth,  that  spirit  which  is  of  purer  ori. 
gin  returns  to  its  paer  source.  What  Lu- 
cretius  says  of  it  is  true,  in  a  sense  fiur  nobler 
than  that  which  he  intended : 

Cedit  item  retro,  de  terri  quod  fUltante, 
Interram;  sed  quod  missum  est  ex  setheris  oris. 
Id  rursus,  os»li  fulgentiatempla  reoeptancf 

That  we  do  not  die  whdly,  is  a  belief  so 
consolatory  to  our  self -importance, — to  which 
annihilation  seems  more  than  a  mere  priva- 
tion of  enjoyment,  and  rather  itself  a  positive 
evil, — ^tbat  our  hope  of  immortality  may  be 
supposed,  like  eveiy  other  hope,  to  render  us 
eredulous  of  that  which  we  are  eager  to  be- 
lieve. There  is  a  principle,  too,  which  I 
pointed  out  to  you  when  I  attempted  to  ex- 
pkun  the  peculiar  vividness  of  our  love  of 
glory  as  a  mere  emotion,  tiiat  may  akl  this 
credulity, — a  principle  by  which  the  very 
thought  of  our  name,  as  our  name,  at  tiie 
most  distant  period,  seem  to  us  to  involve 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  those  very  feel- 
ings whioi  are  all  that  seems  to  us  in  our 
conception  to  constitute  ourselves.  To  think 
of  any  thing  as  ours  at  any  particular  period, 
is,  as  I  then  explained  to  you,  to  feel  as  if  we 
were  truly  existing  at  that  particular  period ; 
because  it  is  to  have  combined  the  concep- 
tion of  the  particular  object,  whatever  it  may 
be,  with  the  conception  of  that  self  which  is 
known  to  us  by  some  conscious  feeling,  and 
which,  as  conceived  by  us,  therefore,  must 
always  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  the  frequency  of  this  illusion,  by 
which,  in  thinking  of  our  name,  or  of  other 
objects  connected  with  us,  we  extend  into 
futurity  the  conception  of  our  consciousness, 
though  it  might  not  be  sufficient  to  produce 
the  belief  of  immortality,  must  be  allowea 
at  least  to  strengthen  the  bdi^  if  once  ex- 
isting. It  is  necessaxy,  therefore^  in  enter- 
ing  on  an  inquiry  in  which  we  are  so  deeply 
concerned,  to  divest  ourselves  as  nuidi  as 
possible  of  the  influence  of  our  wishes ;  and, 
if  we  cannot  inquire  with  the  impartiality  of 
absolute  indifference,  to  inquire  at  least  with 
the  caution  of  tiiose  who  know  their  own  par- 
tial wishes,  and,  knowing  these,  know  in 
what  manner  they  are  likely  to  be  influenc- 
ed. 

The  change  whidi  deatii  produces  is  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  changes  which  we 
am  witness,  even  though  we  should  not  be- 
lieve it  to  imply  the  dissolution  of  the  prin- 
c^le  that  felt  in  life,  and  thought.  It  is  at 
least  to  our  senses  tlie  apparent  cessation  of 
evejy  tiiought  and  feeling.  There  is  no 
bloom  on  the  cheek,  no  motion  in  the  limb, 
no  lustre  in  the  eye.    Even  these  are  but 
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the  slightest  dianges.  There  Is  no  voice  or 
k)Qk  of  reflection,  no  apparent  consciousness, 
nothing  but  a  liUJe  quicker  tendency  to  de- 
cay,, to  distinguish  him,  who,  but  a  few  mo- 
menta .before,  was  perhaps  wise  and  cheer- 
ful, and  active^  fiili  of .  remembrances  and 
hopes,  from  the  insensible  statue  which  has 
1)een  dug  from  the  quany,  and  slowly  fieishion. 
ed  into  the  semblance  of  his  shape.  With 
such  a  change  before  our  eyes,  it  is  unques- 
tionably  allowable  to  doubt,  at  least,  whether 
any  thing  have  truly  survived  this  change ; 
or  whether  thought  and  feeling  have  not  ceas- 
ed wholly  by  the  injury  of  that  mechanism, 
m  connexion  with  whicb  alone  they  become 
objects  of  our  knowledge. 
-  It  is  unquestionably  allowable,  as  I  have 
said,  to  those  who  have  never  made  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the 
substance  which  exhibits  these  phenomena, 
objects  of  their  reflection,  to  doubt  whether 
all  the  functions  of  life  may  not  be  destroyed 
in  that  moment  which  destroys  the  more  ob- 
vious functions,  that  alone  come  under  the 
survev  of  our  senses.  If  the  phenomena  of 
thought  be  phenomena  that  consist  only  m 
the  play  of  .certain  organs,  the  destruction  of 
those  organs  must  be  the  destruction  of  the 
thought  itself.  It  would  then  be  as  absurd 
to  speak  of  the  continuance  of  consciousness, 
when  there  are  no  conscious  organs,  as  to 
speak  of  the  continuance  of  musical  vibra- 
tions, without  a  single  elastic  body. 

K  there  be  nothing,  then,  distinct  from  the 
inaterial  frame,  which  is  manifestly  subject 
to  decay,  our  doubt  may  be  converted  into 
certainty,  or  at  least  may  almost  be  convert- 
ed into  certainty.  We  may  say  then,  that 
death  whieh  destroys  the  organization,  de- 
stroys the  rapaeity  of  feeling,  because  it  de- 
stroys that  in  which  feeling  consists.  The 
elements  of  that  which  once  thought  may 
subsist  in  a-  different  form,  and  may  perhaps, 
even  at  some  remote  period,  become  again 
elements  of  a  simikurorganiisation,  and  again 
constitute  propositions  or  passions,  as  they 
before  constituted  some  truth  or  error,  or 
emotion  of  love  or  hate ;  but  they  must  meet 
Qgain,  by  some  new  arrangement,  before  they 
ean  .thiis4)eeome  feelings ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  may  have  been  blown  about  by 
the  vmids,  or  l>e.come  a  part  of  these  very 
winds,  or  formed  elements  of  various  bodies, 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  as  little  sentient  as 
the  other  insensible  elements  with  which 
they  mingled,  in  all  the  play  of  chemical 
oompositione  and  deeompoations. 

Tiiis  conclusion,  as  to  the  absolute  mor- 
tality or  chemical  deeompoution  of  that 
which  feels  and  thinks,  seems  irresistible,  if 
our  reasonings  and  passions,  and  whatever 
forms  our  consciousness,  be  only  certain  par- 
ticles variously  mingled,  and  variously  adher- 
ing or  changing  their  place,  according  to  the 
new  play  of  chemical  affinities,  as  new  ele- 


ments may  be  added  to  dSstlirb  the  plotM^ 
of  thou^t,  or  certain  other  elements  sub-  i 
tracted  from  the  thinking  compound.  But, 
on  this  supposition  of  particles  of  thought,  ^ 
the  whole  force  of  the  conclusion  from  the 
change  in  decomposition  of  the  otner  oodily 
particles,  depends.  If  our  material  frame  be 
not  thought  itself,  but  only  that  which  has 
a  certain  relation  to  the  spiritual  principle  of 
thought,  so  as  to  be  subservient  to  its  feel- 
ings and  volitions,  and  to  perform  the  beau- 
tiful functions  of  life,  as  long  as  the  relation, 
which  he  who  established  it  made  to  depend 
on  a.  certain  state  of  the  corporeal  Oigans,  re- 
mains, it  is  as  littie  reasonable  to  eoriclnde 
from  the  decay  or  change  of  place  of  the  par-< 
tides  of  the  organs  essential  to  the  mere 
state  of  relative  subserviency,  that  the^urit, 
united  with  these  organs^  his  ceased  to  exist, 
as  it  would  be  to  conclude,  that  the  musician 
to  whom  .we  have  often  listoied  with  n^ 
ture,  has  ceased  to  esst  when  the  strings  of 
his  instrument  are  broken  or  torn  away.  It 
no  longer,  indeed;  pours  on  our- ear  the  came 
delightful  melodies  ;  but  the  skill  which 
poured  from  it  those'  melodies.  Has  not  pe- 
rished with  the  delightful  sounds  themselves, 
nor  with  the  instrument  that  was  the  organ 
of  enchantment.  The  enchanter  himself, 
without  whom  the  instrument  would  Lave 
been  powerless,  exists  still,  to  prodttee 
sounds  as  delightful ;  and  in  the  intervsls  of 
melody,  the  creative  spirit,  from  which  the' 
melody  originally  flowed,  can  delight  itself 
with  remembered  or  imagined  airs,  whidi 
exist  only  as  remembered  or  imagined,  and 
are  themselves  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  very. 
spirit  which  conceives  them. 

It  is  on  the  nature  of  the  principle  of 
thought,  then,  as  mere  matter,  or  as  soine-> 
thing  distinct  from  matter,  that  the  chief, 
force  of  the  argument  seems  to  me  to  de- 
pend. If  matter  be  all,  and  that  whidi' 
thinks  and  feels,  decay  like  every  other  part 
of  the  body,  though  the  cause^f  immortality- 
may  even  then  not  be  absolutely  hopeless,  it> 
must  be  allowed  to  have  many  diffiooltiea 
not  easy  .to  be  removed.  If  matter  be  not^ 
all,  or  rather,  if  matter  have  nothing  in  oomw. 
mon  with  thought,  but  be  absolutely  and. 
wholly  distinct  from  the  thiiJdng  prinoq^ 
the  decay  of  matter  cannot  be  coosideied' 
as  indicative  of  the  decay  of  mind,  nnlcss^ 
some  other  reason  can  be  shown  for  die 
mental  dissolution,  than  the  mere  external- 
decay  itself;  still  less  can  it  be  considOTed 
as.indicative'X>fsuch  mental  decay,  if  every 
notion  which  we  are  led  to  form  tiitiie  mind,' 
impl^.  qualities  inc(»i£dstent  with  Um  very 
possibility  of  such  a  change  of  deoompositioiiu 
as  the  body  exhibits.  > 

The.  great  inquiry  then  is,  whether  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  be,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  particles  of  matter ;  a  cer« 
tain  number,  of  particles  affected  in  a  certain 
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manner  m  tliat  which  we  term  an  organ, 
formifig^  half  m  hope,  a  different  number  of 
particles  forming  half  a  fear ;  or  the  quarters 
and  halves  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  being 
formed  not  merely  of  different  numbers  of 
sentient  particles,  but  perhaps  too  of  parti- 
cles that  are  themselves  in  their  absolute  na- 
ture, or  in  their  specific  affection  at  the  mo- 
ment, essentially  different. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  inquiries  into 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  I  abstained 
firom  allusion  to  the  great  controversy  of  the 
materialists  and  immaterialists,  or  at  least 
made  only  very  slight  allusion  to  it,  because 
the  analysis  and  arrangement  of  the  mental 
phenomena,  considered  simply  as  pheno- 
mena that  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain 
order  and  are  felt  to  bear  to  each  other  cer- 
tain rektions,  are  independent  of  any  views 
which  we  may  be  led  to  form  of  the  nature 
of  the  substance  itself,  which  exhibits  these 
various  but  regular  phenomena  of  thought ; 
and  I  was  desirous  of  accustoming  you  to 
fix  your  attention  chiefly  on  those  simpler 
and  more  productive  investigations.  But 
though  the  materialist  and  the  immaterialist 
may  unite  in  the  results  of  their  analytical 
inquiries  into  the  complex  phenomena  of 
thought,  and  though  they  may  form  similar 
arrangements  of  those  phenomena,  simple  or 
compound,  their  different  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  which  displays  diese 
phenomena,  cannot  be  regarded  as  unimport- 
ant, in  a  question  which  relates  to  the  mere 
permanence  of  the  substance  itself;  a  per- 
manence which  is  to  be  admitted  or  reject- 
ed, very  neariy,  according  as  one  or  other  of 
those  opinions  is  itself  to  be  admitted  or  re- 
jected. 

Is  there  an^  principle  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, then,  distinct  from  that  extended,  divi- 
sible mass,  which  we  term  the  corpcHreal 
firame? 

If  our  consciousness  were  to  be  trusted, 
as  to  the  indivisibility  of  the  sentient  princi- 
ple, it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  make 
any  inquiry  beyond  it.  The  savage,  indeed, 
in  the  lowest  n>rm  of  savage  life,  who  is  too 
much  occupied  with  bodily  necessities,  to 
think  of  himself  in  any  other  light  than  as 
that  which  requires  food,  and  feek  pain  from 
the  want  of  a  necessary  supply  of  it,  or  as 
that  which  is  capable  of  inflicting  or  receiv- 
ing a  deadly  blow,  may  never  have  put  the 
questi<m  to  his  own  mind,  what  he  is,  and 
may  die,  without  having  ever  believed  or  dis- 
believed in  a  state  of  after-existence.  The 
philosopher,  who  has  reflected  enough  to 
discover  the  folly  of  half  the  vulgar  creed, 
which  b  fiir  firom  being  the  most  difficult 
part  of  philosophy,  but  who  has  not  reflected 
and  discriminated  enough  to  discover  the 
truth  of  the  other  half  of  a  system,  which  he 
finds  it  easier  to  condemn  as  a  whole,  yet 
which  may  be  true  in  part^  though  fiUse  too 


in  part,  may  leave  the  existence  of  an  imma- 
terial spirit,  to  be  believed  by  the  believers 
of  witchcraft  and  second  sight;  and  giving 
his  whole  attention  to  the  corporeal  process, 
of  which  he  is  able  to  trace  series  of  changes 
that  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  vulgar,  may 
think  that  in  thus  tracing  series  of  motions 
unobserved  by  them,  he  is  detecting  the 
principle  of  life  itself.  But  all  mankind,  the 
mob,  the  sage  inquirer,  the  very  sceptic  him- 
self, when  they  speak  or  think  of  themselves, 
feel  a  sort  of  unity,  in  which  there  are  no 
parts,  the  unity  of  a  sentient  being,  which, 
if  they  think  of  organs  at  all,  is  that  which 
sees  in  the  eye,  hears  in  the  ear,  smells  in- 
the  nostrils,  itself  one  in  all,  and  not  merely 
sentient,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  that  term, 
but  the  subject  of  various  other  feelings  of 
different  dosses,  remembrances,  comparisons, 
hopes,  fears,  love,  indignation.  The  verbal 
proposition  may  never  have  been  formed  in 
the  mind — It  is  one  bting  wkich  has  been  the 
subject  ofaU  the  fedings  ofUfesnd  merely 
because  the  proposition  never  may  have  been- 
firamed  in  words,  or  clearly  developed,  thd' 
multitude  may  be  regarded  as  not  having  felt 
the  truth  itself.  Yet  if  we  were  to  ask  of 
any  one,  however  little  accustomed  to  philo^ 
sophic  inquiries,  whether  he  was  the  same 
thinking  being  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at 
the  banning  of  it,  he  would  smile  at  ouf- 
question;  and  would  not  smile  less  if  we 
were  to  speak  to  him  of  the  difference  df 
three-fourths  of  a  joy  and  half  a  joy ;  or  of 
the  many  coexisting  happinesses  in  the  many 
coexisting  atoms  that  form  die  happy  organ ; 
the  simplicity  and  sameness  of  the  thinking 
principle,  of  that  principle  of  which  we  speak 
as  essentially  one,  whenever  we  use  the 
word  I,  having  been  felt  by  him  tacitly,  with-' 
out  the  application  of  those  technical  terms, 
the  employment  of  which  might,  perhaps, 
render  obscure  to  him  what  had  no  ob-- 
scurity  till  it  was  darkened  with  language. 

What  am  I,  whence  produced,  and  for  what  end  ?    . , 
Whence  drew  I  being,  to  what  period  tend  ? 
Am  I  the  abandon'd  orphan  of  blind  chance, 
Drqpp'd  by  wild  atoms  in  disorder'd  dance  i 
Or  from  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought. 
And  3f  unthinking  substance,  bom  with  thought- 
Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  bloody 
A  branching  diannel  with  a  mazy  flood? 
The  purple  stream  that  through  luy  vessels  glides,    ' 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows,  like  common  tides. 
The  pi][>e8,  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray    , 
Are  not  thai  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they : 
This  flrame,  compacted  with  transcendent  akiU, 
Of  moving  Joints,  obedient  to  my  will ; 
Nurs'd  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  hke  yonder  tree. 
Waxes  and  wastes— I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 
New  matter  still  the  raould'ring  mass  sustains : 
The  mansion  chang'd,  the  tenant  still  remains; 
And  from  the  fleetmc  sCsiMV  vtfpair'd  by  food. 
Distinct,  as  is  the  sw;«in«r  from  the  flood. 

Arlmlhnot, 

Such  would  be  our  belief  if  we  were  to. 
attend  to  our  consciousness  alone.  It  would  - 
tell  us,  that  what  we  term  I  is  not  many  but 
one ;  that  it  is  the  same  being  which  hears 
and  sees,  compares  and  remembers,  and  that> 
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the  Teiy  nation  of  plurality  tnd  divitiQii  ii 
as  inooDsiftent  with  the  notion  of  self,  as  the 
Botions  ofexistenoeandnonezistenee.  This 
our  mere  ooosciousneas  would  tell  us.  But 
does  not  reason,  in  thk  case,  aid  rather  than 
lessen  the  force  of  this  unreflecting  belief? 

If  any  lover  of  paradoxes  were  to  assert, 
that  firagrance  is  a  sound,  music  a  brilliant 
eoloor,  hope  or  resentment  a  sensation  of 
touch,  he  surely  could  not  expect  a  very  ready 
assent  from  those  whom  he  addressed ;  and 
yet,  void  oi  proof  as  all  these  propositions 
would  be,  and  opposite  to  our  o^erienoe, 
and  therefora  relatively  absurd,  they  would 
imply  no  absolute  absurdity.  The  same 
great  being  who  has  made  the  sensations  of 
frsgranoe^  and  colour,  and  melody,  to  result 
from  Sections  of  osrtam  organs,  mi^t  have 
made  them  to  arise  from  causes  reciprocally 
diflbrent.  The  affection  of  the  organ  of 
smell  might,  under  a  different  arrangement, 
have  been  followed  by  the  sensation  which 
we  now  ascribe  to  sound ;  the  affection  of 
the  ear,  by  the  sensation  which  we  ih>w  as- 
cribe to  fragrstioe ;  and  the  propositions  that 
an  now  absurd,  relatively  to  our  preaent  ar- 
rangement! would  then  nave  been  relatively 
true.  The  asserter  of  materialism,  however, 
is  the  asserter  of  a  doctrine  not  rektively 
absurd  only,  but,  as  it  iqipearB  to  me;  abso- 
lutely absurd;  a  doctrine  which  does  not 
state  agreements  of  qualities,  0(  whidi  there 
IB  no  proo(  but  agreements  of  qualities 
which  an  absoAutdy  incompatible.  In  af- 
firming the  principle  of  thought  to  be  mm- 
^^erial,  he  makes  an  afiirmatioa  very  nearly 
the  same  in  kind,  or  at  least  as  contradic- 
tory, as  if  he  were  to  pronounce  of  a  vrlu^e, 
that  it  is  essentislly  different  from  its  con- 
stituent parts,  or  of  one,  thai  it  is  seten  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

So  much  of  the  fidhcv  of  the  arguments 
of  the  materialist,  in  enaeavouring  to  recon- 
cile with  his  mtem  the  simplicity  of  thought, 
arises  from  the  lalse  suppomtion  oi  unity, 
which  be  ascribes  to  the  thinking  organ,  as 
if  it  wen  one  substsnee^  because  he  has  given 
one  name  to  a  multitude  of  substances,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  to  your  atten- 
tion the  inquiries  which  engi^sed  us  in  a  very 
early  part  6f  the  course^  when  we  considered 
the  oljects  of  physical  investigation,  and  es< 
pedally  that  department  of  physical  science 
which  relates  to  otjects  as  coexisting  in 


We  then  found,  you  wiU  remember,  thit 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  teim  a  hadf  as 
if  it  were  one,  is  not  one  in  nature,  but  one 
only  in  relation  to  our  inability  of  distinguish- 
ing the  space,  or,  if  there  be  in  any  case  ac- 
tual contact,  the  lines  d  contact  which  sepa- 
rate the  eorpusdes,  that  are,  on  account  of 
tftis  mmtnhty  of  perception,  which  is  relative 
^*I!1!?  •  organs,  included  by  us  in  a  sin- 
gie  term,  with  an  imaginary  imify  which  our- 


selves  alone  have  made ;  and  that  what  ve 
term,  the  properties  of  the  maas,  are  the  pro- 
perties not  of  one  substance,  bet  of  itae 
coexisting  atoms,  which  are  in  diemsdvci, 
and  must  always  be,  substances  aepante  and 
independent. 

What  the  materialist  may  be  pleased  to 
term  the  orgsn  of  thought,  whether  it  be  the 
whole  brain  and  nerves,  or  only  a  part  of  the 
brain,  or  anv  other  part  of  the  oorporaJ 
frame  which  he  may  choose  to  ooBsioer  as 
intelligent,  ii  not  one^  then,  tmt  a  muldtade 
of  particles,  which  exist  near  to  endi  other, 
indeed,  but  whidi  sre  as  little  one,  as  if  dwy 
existed  in  the  different  planeta  of  oar  system, 
or  in  the  planets  or  sons  of  difierent  systems. 
The  unity  which  we  give  to  the  organ,  by 
considering  its  separate  atoms  in  a  smgk 
glance,  is  a  unity  which  it  does  not  poasess ; 
and  we  must  not  deceive  onraelvea,  there- 
fore, by  imaginhig  that  we  have  dkeovered  a 
uni^  which  may  correspeod  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  feelings,  because  we  bare  dis* 
covered  a  number  of  independent  oofpudes, 
to  the  multitude  of  which  we  have  clioeen  to 
give  a  sin^  name.  An  organ  is  not  one 
substance,  but  many  substances.  If  joy  or 
sorrow  be  an  affeetxm  of  tins  organ,  it  is  as 
afiection  of  the  various  subataooes  which, 
though  distinct  in  their  own  exietenea,  we 
comprehend  under  this  sfasgle  temu  If  the 
affection,  therefore,  be  common  to  the  ^thok 
system  of  partides,  it  is  not  one  joj  or  sor- 
row, but  a  number  of  joys  and  sorrowsy  cor- 
responding with  the  number  of  separate  par- 
ticles thus  affected ;  which,  if  matter  be  in- 
finitely  divisible,  may  be  divided  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  littw  joys  and  sorrows,  that 
have  no  other  rebtion  to  each  other  in  their 
state  of  infiuitenmal  division  than  the  rchb- 
tions  of  proximity,  by  which  th^  may  be 
grouped  togedier  ra  spheres  imt  cubes,  or 
other  solids,  regulsr  or  irregular,  of  pleasures 
or  pains ;  but  by  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  become  one  pleasure  or  pain,  more 
than  any  particle  of  insentient  Blatter  can 
become  any  other  particle  of  insentient  mat- 
ter, or  any  mass  of  such  matter  become  any 
other  mass.  We  can  conceive  the  partides 
of  the  moon  to  be  mingled  with  the  partides 
of  our  earth,  and  to  o^ere  with  them  in 
actual  contact ;  but  the  number  of  partides 
that  form  the  moon,  cannot  beoome  the  very 
particles  that  now  foan  the  earth,  howetei 
intimately  mingled.  Eadi  partide  has  still 
its  own  independent  aflectioos,  and  these  sf- 
fections  of  a  myriad  of  partides  are  still  only 
the  affsctioos  c^  a  myriad  of  partides.  It  'a 
vain  to  say,  then,  in  die  hope  d  obvislii^ 
this  irresistible  ot^ection,  from  the  fek  unity 
of  the  beuMT  which  Mre  term  sdf,  that  our 
thoughts  and  feeUngs  sre  not  qualities  of  the 
particles  as  they  exist  simply,  bnt  of  the 
Mrhole  coiueries  of  particles  as  »*M?ting  n 
one  beantinil  piece  of  living  mechanism ;  far 
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this  is  only  to  repeat  the  very  difficulty  it- 
self, and  to  assign  the  insuperable  difficulty 
as  a  deliverance  from  the  insuperable  difficul- 
ty. The  whole  of  which  materialists  speak, 
whether  they  term  it  a  congeries,  an  organ, 
or  a  system  of  organs,  w  truly  nothii^  in  it- 
self! It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  mere  word  ii^ 
vented  by  ourselves,  a  name  which  we  give 
to  a  plurality  of  coexisting  objects,  not  a  new 
object  to  be  distinguished  from  the  heap. 
A  thousand  atoms,  near  to  each  other  or  re- 
mote, are  only  a  thousand  atoms,  near  or  re- 
mote; and  are  precisely  the  same  atoms, 
with  precisely  the  same  qualities,  whether 
we  consider  them  singly,  or  divide  them,  in 
our  conception,  by  tens,  fifties,  hundreds, 
or  give  to  the  whole  one  comprehensive 
name,  as  if  a  thousand  were  but  a  greater 
unit.  There  is  no  principle  of  unity  in  them : 
it  is  the  mind  considering  them  that  gives  to 
them  all  the  unity  which  they  have,  or  can 
have. 

In  considering  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  parts,  we  are  too  apt  to  confound  the 
multitude  of  separate  effects  with  that  single 
great  result  to  which  we  give  a  particular 
name.  Thus,  melody  is  the  result  of  a  few 
impulses,  winch  a  bow  gives  to  the  strings  of 
a  violins  and  we  consider  this  melody  as 
one  effect,  when  in  truth  it  is  oae  only  as  a 
feeling  of  our  mind,  that  is  simple  ana  indi- 
visible, not  as  a  state  of  compound  and  divi- 
sible matter.  All  that  is  not  mental.  Is  a 
multitude  of  effects,  a  multitude  of  particles 
of  the  sounding  body,  of  the  interposed  air, 
of  the  vibratory  oigan,  alternately  approach- 
ing and  rececung.  A  multitude  of  those 
was  necessaiy,  indeed,  to  produce  in  the 
mind,  by  their  concurring  influence,  the  mu^ 
sical  delight.  But  each  corpuscular  effect 
may  be  distinguidied,  in  our  conception  at 
least,  from  eveiy  other  effect  that  coexists 
with  it.  In  the  instrument,  the  air;  the  or- 
gan, the  particles  ere  all  separate  and  inde 
pendent.  The  material  phenomenon  is  tni- 
ly,  therefore,  as  long  as  it  is  wholly  material, 
a  multitude  of  phenomena;  the  concurrence 
of  a  multitude  of  states  of  a  multitude  of 
particles  of  the  musical  instrument ;  the  elas- 
tic medium ;  the  organ  of  sense ;  the  brain, 
without  any  unit^^  whatever.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  coexisting  atoms,  in  this  great 
whole,  are  the  properties  of  the  parts ;  and 
if  the  qualities,  states,  or  affections  of  the 
parts  were  laid  out  of  estimation,  nothing 
would  remain  to  be  estimated  as  a  quality, 
state,  or  affecticm  of  the  whole. 

The  distinction  which  I  have  now  made, 
is  one  with  which  it  seems  to  me  peculiarly 
important,  that  your  minds  should  be  fiilly 
impsesse^  *,  because  it  is  to  indistinct  analo- 
gies of  thi»  aort,  that  the  materialist,  when 
he  has  no  other  retreat,  is  accustomed  to  fly 
for  shelter.  The  very  analogy  of  melody  to 
which  I  have  now  alluded,  is  a  favourite  ex- 


ample. It  IB  one  effect,  though  resulting 
from. the  state  of  a  number  of  particles ;  and 
if  music  flow  from  a  material  oigan,  it  in. 
said,  why  may  not  thought?  If,  indeed, 
what  alone  is  properly  termed  music,  tb« 
sensations  or  series  of  sensations  that  follow 
certain  affections  of  the  sensorial  oigan,  that 
whidi  is  felt  at  everv  moment  as  one  i^nd  in- 
divisible, were  itself  one  organic  result,  a 
state  of  the  divisible  organ  and  not  of  a  sub- 
stance that  is  by  nature  indivisible,  then  in- 
deed every  thought  might  likewise  be  mate^ 
riaL  But  in  asserting  this,  the  materialist 
begs  the  very  point  in  question,  assuming 
without  proof  what  he  yet  professes  to  at- 
tempt to  prove.  It  is  evident,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  what  alone  is  one  in  all  that  muU 
titude  of  effects  from  wluch  melody  results, 
the  musical  deHght  itself,  is  not  the  state  of 
the  musical  instrumoit,  par  of  the  vibcating 
air,  and  as  little  is  it  proved  to  be  a  state  of 
any  number  of  particles  of  the  brain.  It  is 
one  result,  indeed,  but  it  is  one  only,  be- 
cause it  is  an  affection  of  that  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  simple ;  and  till  we  arrive  i^  the 
sentient  principle  itself,  there  is  no  unity 
vdiatever  but  a  multitude  of  states  of  a  muU 
titude  of  vibrating  particles.  When  the 
materialist,  ihea,  adduces  this  or  any  other 
example  of  resulting  unity,  as  illustrative  of 
organic  thought,  all  which  you  will  find  to  be 
necessary  is  simply  to  consider  what  it  is 
which  is  truly  one,  in  the  result  that  is  ad<r 
duced  as  one,  and  you  will  find  in  every  in» 
stance  that  the  point  in  diflfiute  has  been 
tidcen  for  granted  in  the  example  adduced  to 
prove  it ;  that  there  is  no  real  unity  in  all  the 
material  part  of  the  process,  and  that  the 
unity  asserted  is  truly  a  mental  unity,  the 
unity  of  a  mental  feeling,  or  the  unity  of  a 
mere  luune  for  expressing  briefly  the  many 
coexisting  states  of  many  separate  and  indcr 
pendent  particles  which  we  have  chosen  to 
denominate  a  single  mass. 

In  the  Letter  of  the  Society  of  Freethink- 
ers to  Martinus  Scriblerus,  of  which  I  be- 
fore read  to  you  a  part,  the  argument  of 
those  who  consider  thought  as  a  quali^  of 
many  particles  is  stated  ludicrously  mdeed, 
but  with  as  much  real  force  «s  in  the  reason- 
ing of  which  it  is  a  parody. 

*<  To  the  learned  Inquisitor  into  Nature, 
Mactinus  Scriblerus ;  the  Society  of  Free 
thinkers  greeting. 

"  Cfredan  Coffe€'H<nm,  May  7. 
«  It  is  wiUi  unspeakable  joy  we  have 
heard  of  your  inquisitive  genius,  and  we 
think  it  great  pity  that  it  should  not  be  bet- 
ter empk^ed,  than  in  looking  after  that  the- 
ological nonentity,  commonly  called  the 
Soul ;  since,  after  all  your  inquiries,  it  will 
appear  you  have  lost  your  labour  in  seeking 
the  residence  of  such  a  chimera,  that  never 
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ImhI  being  but  h  the  bmimof  fome  dream-i 
ing  philoeopben.  Is  it  not  Demonstration 
to  a  penon  of  tout  sense,  that,  sinm  you 
cannot  find  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  ?  In 
order  to  set  so  hopeful  a  genius  right  in  this 
matter,  we  have  sent  you  an  answer  to  the 
ill-grounded  sophisms  of  those  cruk-brained 
fellows,  and  likewise  an  easy  mechanical  ex-* 
plication  of  Perception  or  Thinking. 

**  One  of  their  chief  arguments  is,  dmt 
Self-consciousness  cannot  inhere  in  any  sys- 
tem of  matter,  because  all  matter  is  msioe  up 
of  several  distinct  beings,  which  never  can 
make  up  one  individual  thinking  being. 

**  Tnis  is  easily  answered  by  a  fiuniliar 
mstaooe.  In  ev^  jack  there  is  a  meat- 
roasting  quality,  which  neither  resides  in 
the  ilv,  nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in  any  particu- 
lar wneel  of  the  pack,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
whole  composition;  so,  in  an  animal,  the 
self-cofisciousness  is  not  a  real  quality  in- 
nerent  in  one  being,  (any  more  than  meat- 
roastmg  in  a  Jack,)  but  the  result  of  seversl 
modes  or  qualities  in  the  same  subject  As 
the  fly,  the  wheels,  the  chain,  the  weight, 
the  oords,  &c.  make  one  jack,  so  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  make  one  animal  As 
perception  or  consciousness  is  said  to  be 
mheient  in  this  animal,  so  is  meat-roasting 
said  to  be  inherent  in  the  jack.  As  sensa- 
tion, reasoning,  volition,  memory,  &c.  are 
the  several  modes  of  thinking,  so  roasting 
of  beef,  roasting  of  mutton,  roasting  of  pul- 
lets, geese,  tuweys,  &c.  are  the  sevend 
modes  of  meat-roasting.  And  as  ^e  gene- 
lal  ouality  of  meat-roasting,  with  its  seversl 
moaifications  as  to  beef,  mutton,  pullets, 
&C.  does  not  inhere  in  an^  one  part  of  the 
jade,  so  neither  does  consciousness,  with  its 
several  modes  of  sensation,  intellection,  vo- 
lition, &c  inhere  in  any  one^  but  is  the  re> 
suit  from  the  mechanical  composition  of  the 
whole  animaL 

*<  Just  so,  the  quality  or  disposition  of  a 
Mdle  to  play  tunes,  with  the  several  modifi- 
cations of  this  tune-pkying  quality  in  play- 
ing of  preludes,  sarabands,  jigs,  and  gavotts, 
are  as  much  reid  qualities  in  the  instrument, 
as  the  thought  or  the  imagination  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  that  composes  them.** 

*'  It  is  well  known  to  anatomists,  that  the 
brun  is  a  congeries  of  gkmds  that  separate 
the  finer  parts  of  the  blood  called  animal 
spirits ;  duit  a  gland  is  nothing  but  a  canal 
of  a  great  length,  variously  retorted  and 
wound  up  together.  From  the  arietation 
and  motion  of  the  spirits  in  those  canals, 
proceed  all  the  different  sorts  of  thoughts. 

*'  We  are  so  much  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  this  our  hypothesis,  that  we  have  employ- 
ed one  of  our  members,  a  great  virtuoso  at 
Nurembeig,  to  make  a  sort  of  an  hydraulic 
engine,  in  which  a  chemical  liquor  resem- 
bling blood  is  driven  through  elastic  channels 
re^fmbling  arteries  and  veins,  by  the  force 


of  an  embolus  like  the  heart*  an 
by  a  pneumatic  madiine  of  tlie  mtore  of  eke 
lungs,  with  ropes,  and  pulliesy  like  the 
nerves,  tendons,  arid  mnsdes ;  anad  we  sie 
persuaded  that  this  our  artifietal  maa  wil 
not  only  walk,  and  speak,  and  peifiono  most 
of  the  outward  actions  of  the  animal  life,  hat 
(being  wound  up  onee  a  week)  will  periafa 
reason  as  well  as  moat  of  year  cuauiiy  per- 
sons."* 

If,  instead  of  asserting  tfaon^t  to  be  the 
result  of  the  affection  of  many  partieies,  ia 
which  case  it  must  evidently  paitake  the 
divisibility  of  the  organ  itself,  and  be  net 
one  but  mnumereble  separate  feelings,  the 
materialist  assert  it  to  be  the  ailectioo  of  s 
single  particle,  a  monade,  he  must  remcs- 
ber  that  if  what  he  chooses  to  term  a  sin;tle 
partide,  be  a  partide  of  oiatter,  it  too  must 

U  admit  of  division  ;  it  most  have  a  top 
and  a  bottom,  a  right  side  and  a  left;  it 
must,  as  is  demonstrable  in  geometry,  adoiit 
of  bemg  cut  ia  different  pomta*  by  an  infinite 
number  of  straight  lines ;  and  all  the  dilL 
culty  of  the  composition  of  thought,  there> 
fore,  remains  predsely  as  before.  If  it  be 
supposed  so  completely  divested  of  aD  the 
qualities  of  matter,  as  not  to  be  ertfaded, 
nor  consequently  <fivisible,  it  ia  then  mind 
which  is  asserted  under  another  naaae,  and 
every  thing  which  is  at  all  important  in  the 
controveriyis  conceded ;  sinceafl  whicfa  can 
philosophicslly  be  meant  by  the  imanteri- 
alist,  when  tkie  existence  of  mind  ia  aaMrted 
by  him,  is  the  existence  of  an  indiriaifalesab- 
ject  of  all  those  aflections  which  oonstitnte 
the  variety  of  our  thou^ts  and  fediugs. 
If  the  materialist  be  unwilluig  to  admit  Uie 
word  mind,  m  allowing  the  reality  of  a  sim- 
ple, unextended,  and  consequently  indivisifale 
subject  of  our  various  feefings»  he  amy  be 
allowed  anr  other  word  whidi  m^  ^ppfBt 
to  him  preferable;  even  the  word  atom  or 
partide,  if  he  choose  still  to  retain  it.  But 
he  must  admit,  at  least,  that  in  thia  case,  ia 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  there  is  no  eri- 
dence,  from  the  anakwy  of  this  very  ho(% 
dissolution  itsdf,  of  ue  destruction  of  any 
such  simple  partide  as  that  which  be  finds 
to  be  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  thought. 

In  whatever  manner,  therefore,  the  ma- 
terialist nukj  profess  to  consider  thought  as 
material,  it  is  equally  evident  that  his  sp- 
tem  is  irreconcilable  with  our  very  notion  of 
thought  In  saying  that  it  ia  materid,  he 
says  nothing,  unless  he  mean  that  it  bM 
those  properties  which  we  regard  as  estea. 
tid  to  matter ;  for  without  this  bdief  be 
might  as  well  predicate  of  it  any  barbsroas 
term  that  is  absolutely  unintdUgibfe,  or  ra- 
ther might  predicate  oi  it  such  a  faaibarooi 


*  Pope'k  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  57— 61* 
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term  with  more  philosophic  accnrocy;  since, 
in  the  one  able,  we.shouM  merely  not  know 
what  wair  asserted;  in  the  other  case  we 
should  coneeiTe  ersoneously  that  properties 
were  a£Euined  of  the  principle  of  thought 
which  were  not  intended  tp  be  affirmed  of 
it.  Matter  is  that  which  resists  compres- 
mon,  and  is  divisible.  Mind  is  that  which 
feels,  remembers,  compares,  desires.  In 
saying  of  ndind  tliat  it  is  matter,  then,  we 
most  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing,  that  the 
principle  which  thinks  is  hard  and  divisible ; 
and  that  it  will  be  not  more  absurd  to  talk 
of  the  twentieth  part  of  an  affirmation,  or  the 
quarter  of  a  hope,  of  the  top  of  a  remem- 
brance, and  the  north  and  east  comers  of  a 
comparison,  than  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
pound,  or  of  the  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass, in  reference  to  any  part  of  the  globe 
of  which  we  may  be  speaking.  The  true 
answer  to  the  statement  of  the  materialist, 
the  answer  which  we  feel  in  our  hearts,  on  the 
very  expression  ot  the  pluralityand  divibibility 
of  feeling,  is,  that  it  assumes  what,  far  from  ad- 
admitting,  we  cannot  even  understand ;  and 
that,  with  every  effort  of  attention  which  we 
can  give  to  our  mental  analysis,  we  are  as  in- 
oapi&ae  of  forming  any  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  quarter  of  a  doubt  or  the  half 
of  a  belief,  as  of  forming  to  ourselves  an  im- 
age of  a  circle  without  a  central  point,  or  of 
a  square  without  a  single  angle. 

With  respect  to  this  possible  geometry  of 
sensations,  as  divisible  into  parts,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  too  great  caution  of  Mr. 
Locke,  by  giving  the  sanction  of  his  eminent 
name  to  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  the  su^ 
peraddition  of  thought  as  a  mere  quality,  to 
a  system  of  particles,  which,  as  a  numlier  of 
particles,  have  no  thought,  and  yet  have,  as 
a  whole,  what  they  have  not  as  parts  of  that 
whole,  has  tended  in  agreat  d^;ree  to  shelter 
the  manifest  inconsistency  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  materialist.  He  was  unwilling  to  limit 
the  divine  power ;  and  from  the  obscurity  of 
our  notion  of  the  connexion  of  the  feelings  of 
the  mind,  in  any  manner,  with  the  changes 
induced  in  the  bodily  frame,  he  conceived 
that  the  annexation  of  thought  to  the  system 
of  particles  itself  would  be  but  a  slight  ad- 
dition to  difficulties  that  must  at  any  rate  be 
admitted.  He  forgot,  however,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  particles  is  but  a  name  for  the  sepa- 
rate particles  which  alone  have  any  real  ex- 
istence in  nature  ;  that  the  affirmation  of 
what  is  contradictory^  like  plurality  and  unity, 
simplicity  and  complexity,  is  very  different 
from  the  mere  admission  of  ignorance ;  and 
that,  though  we  may  not  know  anv  reason 
for  which  Sbe  Deity  has  been  pleased,  at  least 
during  our  mortal  state,  to  render  sensations 
of  our  mind  dependent  on  affections  of  our 
nervous  s^tem,  there  is  no  more  absurdity 
in  the  affirmation  of  such  a  dependence, 
.  than  in  the  assertion  of  any  other  physical 


connexion  of  events, — immaterial  phenomena . 
with  material  phenomena,  or  of  mental  phe- . 
nomena  with  oth^  phenomena  of  mind.  If 
the  presence  of  the  moon,  at  the  immense ' 
distance  of  its  orbit,  can  affect  the  tendencies 
of  the  particles  of  water  in  our  ocean,  it  may 
be  supposed  with  equal  readiness  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  state  of  any  other  existii^ 
substance,  whether  divisible  into  parts,  that 
is  to  say,  material, — or  indivisible,  that  is  to 
say,  mind.  But  when  thought  is  affirmed  • 
to  be  a  quality  of  a  system  of  partides,  or  to 
be  one  result  of  many  coexisting  states  of 
particles,  which  sepatately  are  not  thought, 
something  more  is  affirmed  than  that  of 
which  w^  are  merely  ignorant  of  the  reason. 
A  whole  is  said  to  be  different  from  all  the 
separate  and  independent  parts  of  a  whole :  • 
this  is  one  absurdity ;  and  that  M'hich  is  felt 
by  us  as  in  its  very  nature  simple  and  indi- 
Msible,  is  affirmed  to  be  only  a  form  of  that 
which  is>  by  its  very  nature,  infinitely  divisi- 
ble. It  is  no  daring  limitation  of  the  divine 
power  to  suppose,  that  even  the  Omnipotent 
himself  cannot  confound  the  mathematical 
properties  of  squares  and  hexagons ;  and  it 
would  be  no  act  of  irreverence  to  his  power, 
though  it  were  capable  of  doing  every  thing 
which  is  not  contradictory,  to  suppose  that 
he  cannot  give  to  a  system  of  organs  a  quality 
wholly  distmct  from  the  qualities  of  all  the 
separate  parts ;  since  the  oigan  itself  is  only  a 
name  which  we  give  to  those  parts,  that  are  all 
which  truly  exist  as  the  organ,  and  have  all 
an  existence  and  qualities  that  are  at  every 
moment  independent  of  the  existence  and 
qualities  of  every  other  atom,  near  or  remote. 
Our  sensations  we  know  directly,— mat- 
ter we  know  only  indirectly,  if  we  can  be  said 
tO'know  its  nature  at  all,  as  the  cause  of  our 
sensations.  It  is  that  which,  in  certain  drw 
cumstaoces,  affects  us  in  a  certain  manner. 
When  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  all 
that  can  be  considered  as  truly  known  by  lu 
with  respect  to  it ;  and  in  saying  this,  it  is 
to  our  own  feelings  that  the  reference  is 
made.  Of  the  two  systems,  therefore, — 
the  system  which  rejects  all  matter,  and  the 
system  which  rejects  all  mind, — ^there  can 
be  no  question  which  is  the  moie  philoso- 
phic. The  materialist  must  take  for  grant- 
ed every  feeling  for  which  the  follower  oi 
Berkeley  contends ;  he  must  admit,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  kiK>w  the  absolute  na- 
ture  of  matter,  and  that  all  which  we  know 
of  it  is  relative  to  ourselves,  as  sentient  be- 
in^  capable  of  being  affected  by  external 
objects;  that  our  sensations  are  known  to 
us  directly,  the  causes  of  our  sensations  on- 
ly  indirectly ;  and  his  system,  therefore,  even 
though  we  omit  every  other  objection,  may 
be  reduced  to  this  single  proposition«^hat 
our  feelings  which  we  know,  are  the  same 
in  nature  with  that,  of  which  the  absolute 
nature,  as  it  exists  Jpdependently  of  our  fccU 
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iagi,  ii,  mm!  mMt  ■hnqr*  ^»  ooai|dcCe]y  ii»- 
known  to  m* 

From  all  the  reinaifai  which  have  now 
been  madei  I  cumot  hut  think  that  it  is  • 
vfftj  kigicid  deduction,  that  our  leelingi  are 
•tatea  of  aomethinff  whidi  is  one  and  aimple^ 
and  not  of  a  pluiafity  of  snbatances,  near  or 
remote ;  that  the  principle  of  thought,  there- 
fore, whaterer  it  may  be,  is  not  divisible  in- 
to parts ;  and  that  hence,  thouah  it  may  be 
annadhited,  as  erery  thing  whicn  easts  may 
be  annilulated  by  the  ww  of  him  who  can 
deatro^  as  he  ooold  create,  it  does  not  ad- 
nut  of  that  decay  of  which  the  body  adnuts, 
— «  decay  that  is  rebtive  to  the  fame  only, 
not  to  tM  elements  that  compose  it. 

When  the  body  seems  to  m  to  perish, 
we  know  that  it  does  not  truly  perish ;  that 
every  thing  which  ensted  in  tlie  decaying 
frame,  continues  to  exist  entire  as  it  ezistea 
before ;  and  dmt  the  only  change  which 
takes  ^bce,  is  a  diange  of  apposition  or 
proximitv.  From  the  m«t  moment  at  whidi 
the  earth  arose,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  think  that  a  single  atom  has  pe- 
rished. All  that  was  is.  And  if  nodung 
has  perished  in  the  material  universe ;  if  even 
in  that  bodily  disrolution,  which  akme  gikve 
occasion  to  the  bi>lief  of  our  mortali^  as 
sentient  beintfs,  there  is  not  the  loss  of  the 
most  inconsidenble  particle  of  the  dissolv- 
ing ftmme,  the  argument  of  analogjr,  fiur  firom 
kadmg  us  to  suppoae  the  destruction  of  that 
s|Nritual  being  which  animated  the  frame, 
would  lead  us  to  oondude  that  it  too  exists 
as  it  before  existed ;  and  that  it  has  only 
changed  its  rektioii  to  the  particles  of  our 
BMterial  oigans,  as  these  paitides  still  sub- 
sisting have  changed  the  relations  whidi 
they  mutuallv  bore.  As  the  dust  has  otfy 
returned  to  tne  eaith  from  which  it  came,  it 
is  surely  a  reasonable  inference  from  aiiab- 
gy,  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  may  have  re- 
turned to  the  Ood  who  gave  it. 

Non  leeiu  M  quoodam,  taietarif  «t  cuoen  rupto 
InmiUs  dveae,  vdluerum  r^glua  repents 
DaC  pbutom  eoelo  lagentem,  nubeMue  repente 
Linquit,  et  adTono  dSBsit  lumina  Pnoebo, 
Seque  aum  intxa  Uqalcfit  et  nabUa  coodlt.« 

The  bdief  of  the  inunateriality  of  ^e  seu 
tient  and  thinking  princiole,  thus  destroys 
the  only  analogy  on  whidi  the  siqyposition 
of  the  limitation  of  its  existence  to  the  pe- 
riod of  our  mortal  lile  could  be  fomided.  It 
renders  it  neoessary  for  those  who  would 
contend  that  we  are  spiritually  mortal,  to 
produce  some  positive  evidence  of  a  depar- 
ture, in  the  single  case  of  the  mind,  from  the 
whole  analogies  of  the  eeonomv  oi  nature ; 
and  it  renders  doubly  strong  all  the  moral 
aiguments  which  can  be  ui^  for  its  own 
independent  immortality 
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GsMTLXHBN,  the  luquiiT  to  whack  I  di- 
rected your  attention  in  my  Hst  Leetvie,  was 
that  which  relatea  to  our  proapoetof  immor- 
ta%. 

The  appcarsacea  which  deadi  cxhibics, 
seem,  when  we  irst  consider  thennv  to  mark 
so  struugly  the  termination  oieraj  feeliBg 
which  eonnected  us  with  the  onoe  bving  ob- 
ject, that  the  continuance  of  theae  fiecJngs, 
Yihfia  every  external  tnoe  of  them  is  lost, 
ma^  wdl  be  euppoaedto  be  viewed  withdis- 
bdief  by  some,  and  with  doubt  by  UDany. 
During  their  life,  our  direct  eonsnnucatioB 
with  thoae  who  lived  around  us,  was  earned 
on  bjr  the  intervention  of  bodily  o^gana ;  ia 
thinking  of  their  very  fedipga^  we  have  beea 
accustomed  to  think  of  this  bodi^  inter  ven- 
tion,  in  what  they  looked,  or  aaidv  or  did ; 
and  from  the  mere  influence  of  die  laws  of 
association,  dierefore,  it  is  mot  wonderfU, 
that,  when  they  can  no  longer  look,  orspeak, 
•r  ast,  the  kindness,  which  before  eonhi  not 
exist  without  these  corporeal  fTprriwicinT  of 
it,  should  be  regarded  as  no  longer  existiqg, 
at  least  should  be  so  regarded  by  those  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  any  very  nice  amdysa 
of  oomplicated  processes  or  complrx  pboMv 


Whatever  other  effects  death  may  have,  it 
is  at  least  evident,  that  when  it  has  tal^ 
phMse  the  bodily  organs  moulder  avray,  bj 
the  influence  of  a  decomposition  moire  or  ks 
rapid.  What  waa  onoe  to  our  eyea  a  hnmsa 
being,  is  a  human  being  no  sMue ;  and  whea 
the  oraanisation  is  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
every  feeling  and  thought,  if  atatea  of  mere 
oigans,  must  be  also  as  if  they  Imd  never 
been.  Hie  most  interesting-of  all  qncation^ 
therefore,  with  respect  to  our  hopea  of  iai- 
mortality,  ia  whether  thought  be  a  atate  of 
the  mere  oigana,  which  decay  thaa  evideady 
before  our  very  eyes,  or  a  atate  of  someching 
which  our  senses^  that  are  oonfined  to  the 
nsere  oiguis,  cannot  reach;  of  aooNthiiif 
which,  as  it  is  beyond  the  reachof  our  aenscs, 
may  therefore  subsist  as  well,  when  ereiy 
thing  which  cooaes  under  our  aensca,  existi 
in  any  one  state,  as  in  any  other  state. 

With  the  examinatbn  of  thb  point,  my 
last  Lecture  was  almoat  wholly  ooci^ed;  and 
the  arguments,  which  I  dben  ofliered,  seemcfl 
to  me  to  show  dedsivdy,  that  our  sensatioBak 
thoughts,  desires,  are  not  particles  of  matter, 


in  any  number*  or  anjr  fonn  of  i 
juxtaposition;  that  the  sentient  and  tbiak- 
ing  prindple,  in  short,  is  essentially  one,  not 
extended  and  divisiblCf  but  incyaMe  by  id 
very  nature  of  any  subdivision  into  intc^nl 
parts,  and  known  to  us  only  aa  the  subject 
of  our  coosciousuass  in  all  the  vaaety  of  sue 
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cessive  feelings,  which  we  comprehend  un- 
der that  single  name. 

When  we  have  learned  clearly  to  distin- 
guish the  organization  from  the  principle  of 
thought,  the  mere  diange  of  place  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  oiganic  frame,  which  is  all  that 
constitutes  death  relatively  to  the  hody,  no 
longer  seems  to  imply  the  dissolution  of 
the  principle  of  thought  itself  which  is  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  oiganic  frame,  and, 
by  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  that  sjpecies 
of  change  which  the  body  exhibits ;  since  it 
M  very  evident,  that  what  is  not  composed 
of  parts,  cannot,  by  any  accident  be  separat- 
ed into  parts. 

To  the  mind  which  considers  it  in  this 
view,  then,  death  presents  an  aspect  altoge- 
ther differ^it  Instead  of  the  presumption, 
which  the  decaying  body  seemed  to  afford, 
.of  the  joessation  of  every  function  of  life,  the 
very  decay  of  the  body  affords  analogies  that 
seem  to  indicate  the  continued  existence  of  the 
thinking  principle ;  since  that  which  we  term 
decay,  is  itself  only  another  name  of  contimied 
existence,  of  existence  as  truly  continued  in 
every  thing  which  existed  before,  as  if  the 
change  of  mere  position,  which  alone  we  term 

'  decay,  had  not  taken  place.  The  body, 
though  it  may  seem  to  denote  a  single  sub- 
stance, is  but  a  single  word  invented  by  us 

,  to  express  many  coexisting  substances :  every 
atom  of  it  exists  after  death  as  it  existed  be- 
fore death ;  and  it  would  sureW  be  a  very 
strange  error  in  logic  to  infer,  from  the  con* 

'  tinoance  of  eveiy  thing  that  existed  in  the 
body,  the  destruction  of  that  which,  by  its 
own  nature,  seemed  as  little  mortal  as  any 
of  the  atoms  which  have  not  ceased  to  exbt, 
and  to  infier  this  annihilation  of  mind,  not 
merely  without  any  direct  proof  of  the  amii 
hilation,  but  without  a  single  proof  of  de- 

'  structioii  of  any  thing  else,  since  the  universe 
was  formed.  Death  is  a  process  in  which 
eveiy  thing  corporeal  continues  to  exist; 
therefore,  Hi  that  is  mental  ceases  to  exist. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  a  link  of 
any  sort  that  might  be  supposed  to  connect 
the  two  propositions  of  so  very  strange  an 
entlmneme. 

The  possibility  of  such  annihilation  of  the 
mind,  no  one  who  admits  the  corresponding 
power  of  creation  will  deny,  if  the  Deity 
nave  given  any  intimation,  tacit  or  expresaed, 
that  may  lead  us  to  believe  his  intention  of 
destrojring  the  spirit,  while  be  saves  evei^ 
element  of  the  body.  But  the  question  is 
hot,  whether  it  be  possible  for  him  who  cre- 
ated the  mind,  to  annihilate  it ;  it  is,  whe- 
ther we  have  reason  to  believe  such  annihi- 

^  iation  truly  to  take  place ;  and  of  this  some 
better  proof  must  be  offered,  than  the  con- 
tinuance, even  amid  apparent  dissolution,  of 
all  that  truly  constituted  the  body,  every 

^  atom  of  whidi  it  was,  without  jill  question, 
equally  possible  for  cQvine  .power  to  destroy. 


We  surely  have  not  proved  that  the  whole 
frame  of  suns  and  planets  wiQ  perish  to-mor« 
row,  nor  even  given  the  slightest  reason  to 
suspect  the  probability  of  this  event,  because, 
we  may  have  shown  bevond  all  dispute,  that 
the  D^ty  may,  if  sudi  be  his  will,  reduce  to- 
morrow, or  at  this  veiy  moment,  the  whole 
universe  to  nothing. 

The  very  decay  of  the  body  then,  as  I  have 
said,  bears  testimony,  not  to  the  destruction, 
but  to  the  continuance  of  the  undying  spirit, 
if  the  principle  of  thought  be  truly  different 
from  the  material  frame.  The  mind  is  a  sub- 
stance, distinct  from  the  bodily  oigan,  sim- 
ple, ai^  incapable  of  addition  or  snbtiaction ; 
nodiing  which  we  are  capable  of  observing 
in  the  universe  has  ceased  to  exist,  since  the 
universe  began ;  these  two  propositioni^  as 
fiir  as  analogy  cam  have  weight,  and,  since 
the  mind  of  any  one  is  incapable  of  being  di- 
rectly known  to  us  as  an  object,  it  is  the  ana- 
logy of  the  bodily  a[^>earanoe6  alone  that  cao 
have  any  weight,  these  two  proportions,  in- 
stead of  leading  by  inference  to  the  proposi- 
tion, The  mind,  which  existed  as  a  substance 
beicure  death,  ceases  wholly  to  exist  after 
death,  lead  rather,  as  fiur  as  the  mere  analo 
gy  can  have  influence,  to  the  opposite  pro- 
position. The  mind  does  not  perish  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  body.  In  judging  accord- 
ing to  the  mere  light  of  nature,  it  is  on  the 
immaterialism  of  the  thinking  principle  that 
I  consider  the  belief  of  its  immortality  to  be 
most  reasonably  founded ;  since  the  distinct 
existence  of  a  spiritual  substance,  if  that  be 
admitted,  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  asser- 
ter  of  the  mortality  of  the  spirit  to  assign 
some  reason,  which  may  have  led  the  oiUy 
being  who  has  the  power  of  annihilation,  to 
exert  his  power  in  annihilating  the  mind 
which  he  is  said  in  that  case  to  have  created 
only  for  a  few  years  of  life. 

If,  therefore,  but  for  some  direct  divine 
volition,  the  spiritual  ai^tance,  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  woukl  continue  t* 
subsist  as  every  thing  else  continues  to  sub- 
sist, the  only  remaining  question  in  such  a 
case  is,  whether,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  as  displayed  in  his 
works,  especially  in  the  mind  itself,  we  have 
reason  to  infer,  with  respect  to  die  mind,  thia 
peculiar  will  to  annihilate  k, — without  which^ 
we  have  no  reason  to  sup^se  it  to  be  the 
only  existing  thing  that  is  every  moment 
perishing  in  some  individual  of  our  kind. 
The  likeUhood  of  such  a  purpose  in  the  Di.- 
vinity  may  be  inferred,  if  it  can  be  at  all  in^ 
ferred,  in  two  ways — ^from  the  nature  of  the 
created  mind  itself,  as  exhibiting' qualities 
which  seem  to  mark  it  as  peculiarly  formed 
for  limited  existence,  and  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Creator,  as  displaying  to  us  in 
his  works  indications  of  such  a  character,  as 
of  itself  might  lead  us  to  infer  such  a  pecik 
liar  intention. 
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Iliat,  in  the  nature  of  the  limple  indirisi. 
Ue  mind  kaeK,  there  is  nothmg  which  muks 
it  as  esaentiaUy  more  peivhable  than  the 
eoipvsdes  to  which  we  ciye  the  name  of 
maitet,  when  manj  of  them  are  in  dose 
jttzt^wsition,  but  whidi  are  themaehes  the 
pame,  whether  near  or  remote,  than  the  no. 
perishing  atoms  of  the  leal^  diat  continues 
still  entire  in  every  element,  while  it  seems 
to  wither  before  us,  or  of  the  Tapoor,  in 
which  all  that  truly  existed  exists  as  before, 
while  it  is  only  to  our  eyes  that  it  seems  to 
vanish  mto  mmiing,  I  need  not  use  any  ar- 
guments to  show.  Mind,  indeed,  like  mat- 
ter, is  capable  of  existing  in  various  states, 
but  a  chanffe  of  state  is  not  destruction,  in 
one  more  tun  in  the  other.  It  is  as  entire 
in  all  its  seeming  changes  as  matter  in  all  its 
seeming  changes.  There  is  no  positive  ar- 
gument then,  that  can  be  drawn  troio  the  na- 
ture of  the  thinking  principle,  to  justify  the 
Msertion,  that  white  matter  does  not  perish 
even  in  a  single  atom,  it,  and  it  only,  ceases 
to  exist ;  and  it  would  be  enough  that  no 
positive  argument  could  be  dmwn  from  it 
w  support  of  an  opinion  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  eeneral  analogy  of  nature,  and  un- 
supported by  any  other  proof  of  any  kind, 
though  no  negative  arguments  could  be' 
drawn  from  the  same  source.  Every  argu- 
ment, however,  which  can  be  derived  from 
it  is  of  this  negative  sort,  indicating  in  mind 
a  nature,  which  of  itself,  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference of  degree,  might  seem  not  more  but 
less  perishable  than  those  material  atoms 
which  are  acknowledged  to  continue  as  they 
were,  endre  in  all  the  seeming  vidssitudes  of 
the  universe. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  in  judgmg  from 
the  mind  itself,  a  considemble  stress  has  of- 
ten been  kid  on  the  existence  of  fedings 
which  admit  of  a  ver^  easy  solution,  without 
the  necessity  of  aacnbing  them  to  any  in- 
stinctive  foreknowledge  of  a  state  of  immor- 
tal bdng.  Of  this  sort,  particularly,  seems 
to  me  an  argument,  which,  both  in  andent 
and  modem  tiroes,  has  been  brought  forward 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for 
our  continued  existence,  after  life  has  seemed 
to  dose  upon  us  for  ever.  I  allude  to  the 
universal  desire  of  this  immortal  existence. 
But,  surelv,  if  life  itsdf  be  pleasing,  and, 
even  thougn  there  were  no  existence  beyond 
the  grave,  life  might  sdU,  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  him  who  conferred  it,  have  been 
rendered  a  source  of  pleasure,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  we  should  desire  futurity,  since 
futurity  is  only  protracted  Ufe.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  worthy  of  our  astoiiishmer.c, 
if  man,  loving  his  present  life,  and  knowing 
that  it  was  to  terminate  in  the  space  of  a 
iwry  few  years,  should  not  have  regretted  the 
termination  of  what  he  loved,  that  is  to  say, 
should  not  have  wi»hed  the  continuance  of  it 
Wyond  the  period  of  its  melancholy  close. 


The  universal  desire  then,  even  if  the  desire 
were  truly  universal,  would  prove  iKithing 
but  the  goodness  of  him  who  has  made  the 
realities  of  life,  or  if  not  the  realitieB,  the 
hopes  of  life  so  pleasing,  that  the  mere  kni 
of  what  is  possessed  or  hoped,  appesn  like 
a  positive  evil  of  the  most  afflicting  kind. 

Equally  powerless  I  consider  the  aigmnent 
for  the  rndity  of  a  state  of  higher  graiiSca- 
tion,  which  is  often  drewn  from  the  oonstant 
renewal  and  oonstant  disappcHntment  of  ev- 
ery earthly  hope ;  from  that  eager  and  on- 
remitting  wish  of  something  better,  which 
even  the  possession  of  ddights,  that  are 
counted  inestimable  by  all  but  their  ] 
is  insuffident  to  suppress. 

BMMiiltfld  bivn. 

re  MioaeH  the  flight  of  hope  i 

Of  ladea  hope,  for  ever  on  fbtt  jnng. 


Hlgh-pcreh'd  Vcr  ererr  diom^it  t 

To  fty  at  aU  that  riMin  her  i«h 

And  never  itooping  but  to  n 

Next  BMOMttt  ihehctrMi  he 

And  owBi  h«  quarry  kiqfed  hc|aiid  thn  gnvc* 

The  mere  activity  of  hope,  however,  as  we 
thus  pass  oeasdesslv  from  wishes  that  bare 
been  gratified  to  other  wishes,  prores  only, 
as  I  before  showed  in  treating  of  this  princi- 
ple, tiiat  the  Deity  has,  with  a  gracious  view 
to  the  advantage  of  sodety,  formed  ns  far 
action,  and,  forming  us  for  action,  has  giveo 
us  a  principle  whidi  may  urge  us  to  new 
pursuits,  wnen  otherwise  we  might,  in  the 
idleness  of  enjoyment,  have  desisted  from 
exertions  which  requned  to  be  sustained  b 
thdr  vigour  by  new  desires.  Tboi;^  no- 
thing were  to  exist  beyond  the  grave,  hope, 
in  afi  its  variety  of  objects,  would  still  be 
useful  for  animating  to  continued,  though 
varied  exertion,  and,  as  thus  beneficial  to  the 
successive  races  of  mortal  beings,  would  hare 
been  even  then  a  gif^  not  unworthj  of  di- 
vine benevolence. 

The  sublime  attainments  which  man  has 
been  capable  of  making  in  science;,  and  the 
wonders  of  his  own  creative  art  in  that  mu- 
nificent scene  to  which  he  has  known  how 
to  give  new  magnificence,  have  been  ooa- 
sidered  by  many  as  themselves  proofii  of  the 
immortality  of  a  being  so  richly  endowed. 
When  we  view  him,  indeed,  comprehendng 
in  his  single  conception  the  events  of  ages 
that  have  preceded  him,  and,  not  content 
with  the  past,  antidpating  events  that  are  lo 
begin,  only  in  ages  as  remote  in  futurity  m 
the  origin  of  the  universe  is  in  the  past, 
measuring  the  distance  of  the  remotest  pla- 
nets, and  naming  in  what  year  of  other  cen- 
turies the  nations  that  are  now  gazing  widi 
astonishment  on  some  comet  are  to  gase 
on  it  in  its  return,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  believe  that  a  mind,  which  seents 
equally  capacious  of  what  is  infinite  in  space 
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•od  time,  should  be  only  li  creature,  whose 
brief  existence  is  measurable  by  a  few  points 
of  space  and  a  few  moments  oi  eternity. 

Nonne  hane  endMaet  iiMatcin»  quae  none  quoqne 
oodum 


AstnM|ue  nervolitat,  dd^Mmi  coelitus,  IIIuo 
tJnde  aMit  reaocare,  suasque  reviaere  sedes  ? 

Look  down  on  earth.    What  leest  thou  ?    Wond'rous 
thin 


TefrCTtriaiwondera  that  edinae  the  skies. 
What  lengths  of  laboui'dlandfc!    What  kxdwl  seas; 
Lorded  by  man,  for  pleasure,  wealth  or  war. 
Seas,  winds,  and  planets,  into  ter%ioe  brought, 
His  art  acknowledge,  and  promote  his  ends. 

Nor  can  the  eternal  rocks  his  will  withstand. 
What  levdrd  mountains,  and  what  lifted  Tales  f 
O'er  vales  and  mountains,  sumptuous  cities  swell. 
And  gild  our  landscape  with  their  glittering  spires. 
How  the  tall  temples,  as  to  meet  their  Goos, 
Ascend  the  skies  I     The  proud  triumphal  arch 
Shows  us  half  heaven,  beneath  its  ample  bend. 
High  through  mid  air,  here  streams  are  taught  to  flow ; 
^hole  rivers  there,  laid  by  in  basons,  sleep : 
Here  plidns  turn  oceans ;  there  vast  oceans  Join, 
Through  kingdoms,  channell'd  deep  from  shore  to 

shore. 
How  yon  enormous  mole,  prelecting,  breaks 
The  mid -sea's  Airious  waves  I    Their  roar  amidst. 
Out-speaks  the  Deity,  and  says,  **  O  main. 
Thus  tar,  nor  ferther  T    Measured  are  the  skies,— 
Stars  are  detected  in  their  deep  recess, — 
Creation  widens,  vanquished  Nature  yidds; 
I         Her  secrets  are  extorted.    Art  prevails! 
What  monument  of  genius,  spirit,  power  I 

And  now,  if  Justly  raptur'a  at  this  scene. 
Whose  glories  render  heaven  superfluous,  say. 
Whose  footiteps  these  i    Immortals  have  been  here ; 
Could  less  than  souls  immortal  this  have  done  !• 

These  glorious  footsteps  are  indeed  the 
footsteps  of  immortals  !  Yet  it  is  not  the 
mere  splendour  of  the  works  themselves,  on 
which  this  argument  insists  so  much,  that 
seems  directly  to  indicate  the  immortality  of 
their  authors.  Man  might  be  mortal,  and 
yet  perform  all  these  wonders,  or  wonders 
still  more  illustrious.  It  is  not  by  consider- 
ing the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  monu- 
ments of  its  art,  as  too  excellent  to  be  the 
work  of  a  perishable  being,  but  by  consider- 
ing the  relations  of  a  mind  capable  of  these 
to  the  being  who  has  endowed  it  with  such 
capacities,  and  who  is  able  to  perpetuate  or 
enlarge  the  capacities  which  he  has  given, 
that  we  discover  in  the  excellence  which  we 
admire,  not  a  proof  indeed,  but  a  presump- 
tion of  immortality ;  a  presumption  at  least, 
which  is  fax  from  leading  us  to  infer  any 
peculiar  intention  in  the  preserver  of  the 
body  to  annihilate  the  mind.  That  God 
tus  formed  mankind  for  progressive  improve- 
ment, is  manifest  from  diose  susceptibilities 
of  progress  which  are  visible  in  the  attain- 
ments of  every  individual  mind;  and  still 
more  in  the  wider  contrast,  whidi  the  splen- 
did results  of  science  in  whole  nations,  that 
may  be  conisidered  almost  as  nations  of  philo- 
sophers, now  exhibit,  when  we  think,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  rude  arts  of  the  savage,  in 
his  hut  or  in  the  earlier  cave,  in  which  he 
«eemed  almost  of  the  same  race  with*  the 
wUd  animal  with  which  he  had  struggled  for 
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his  home.  But,  if  Grod  love  the  progitm  of 
mankind,  he  loves  the  progress  of  tibe  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  mankind ;  for  mankind 
is  but  another  name  for  these  multitudes  of 
individuals ;  and  if  he  love  the  progress  of 
the  observers  and  reasoners^  whom  he  has 
formed  with  so  beautiful  an  airangement  of 
faculties,  capable  of  adding  attainment  to 
attainment  in  continual  progress,  is  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  conceive  that,  when  the  mind 
has  made  an  advance  which  would  render 
all  future  acquisitions  even  on  earth  propor- 
tionately iu  more  easy,  the  very  excellence 
of  past  attainments  should  seem  a  reason  for 
suspending  the  progress  altogether ;  and  that 
he,  who  could  have  no  other  wish  than  the 
happiness  and  general  excellence  of  man  in 
forming  him  what  he  is,  should  destroy  his 
own  gracious  work,  merely  because  man^  if 
permitted  to  continue  longer  in  being,  would 
be  more  happy  and  excellent  ?  If  the  pro- 
gressive Acuities  of  man  afford  no  proof  that 
the  Thity  wills  his  continued  progress,  they 
surely  afford  no  evidence  of  a  divine  unwilf. 
ingness  to  permit  it ;  and  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  mind  has  been  shown  to  be  not 
more  truly  mortttl  of  itself  than  the  unde- 
caying  elements  of  the  body ;  that  if  there 
be  truly  a  substance  mind,  the  annihilation 
of  this  substance  is  in  itself  as  difficult  to  be 
conceived  as  the  annihilation  of  any  other 
substance;  and  that,  before  we  beueve  in 
the  miraculous  exclusive  annihilation  of  it, 
some  reason  is  to  be  found,  which  might 
seem  to  influence  the  Deity,  who  spares 
every  thing  corporeal,  to  destroy  every  thin^ 
mental  We  have,  therefore,  to  conceive 
the  mind  at  death  matured  by  experience^ 
and  nobler  than  it  was  when  the  Deity  per- 
mitted it  to  exist,  and  the  Deity  himself, 
with  all  those  gracious  feelings  of  love  to 
man  which  the  adaptation  of  human  nature 
to  its  human  scene  displays ;  and  in  these 
very  circumstances,  if  we  affirm  without  any 
other  proof  the  annihilation  of  the  mind,  we 
are  to  find  a  reason  for  this  annihUation.  ^  I! 
even  we,  in  such  a  moment,  abstracting 
from  all  selfish  considerations,  would  feel  it 
a  sort  of  crime  to  destroy  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  the  mere  destruction,  what  was 
more  worthy  of  love  than  in  years  of  earlier 
beings  are  we  to  believe  that  he,  who  loves 
what  is  noble  in  man  more  than  our  frail 
heart  can  love  it,  will  regard  the  improve- 
ment only  as  a  signal  of  destruction  ?  Is  it 
not  more  consonant  to  the  goodness  of  him 
who  has  rendered  improvement  progressive 
here,  that,  in  separating  the  mind  from  its 
bodily  frame,  he  separates  it  to  admit  it  in- 
to scenes  in  which  the  progress  begun  on 
earth  may  be  continued  with  increasing  fa- 
cility? 

Quaic  sume  aaimum  t  neque  enim  sapientia  dia 
Frustra  operun  impendit ;  neque  mens  arctabitur  Istis 
Limitibus,  guibus  hoc  periturum  corpus ;  at  exsors 
Terrenas  labis  Tiget,  aettmumque  vlgebit ; 
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hcffiumqo*  |NraBB& 
In  thb  light,  in  wbidi  the  Deitj  is  oonsid. 
ered  as  willing  the  happineas  of  mail,  and 
the  inteOectittl  wad  monl  progresa  of  man, 
which  ia  surely  the  diaracter  that  b  moat 
oonspicuotts  in  the  arnuigementa  eren  of  thk 
earthly  life,  we  find  in  thia  yerr  character, 
in  its  relation  to  the  aepanted  spirit,  not 
modvea  to  destroy,  which  we  most  presuma 
at  leaat  that  we  have  found,  before  we  take 
for  granted  that  what  now  has  ezistaice  is 
to  cease  to  exist ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  mo- 
tiTes  to  prolonff  an  exiatence  which  as  yet 
has  fulfilled  only  a  part  of  the  bene?olent 
design  of  creation.  It  mar  be  only  a  slight 
presumption  which  we  mn  nence  entitled  to 
form,  but  at  least  whatever  presumption  we 
are  entitled  to  form,  is  not  un&vourable  to 
our  hopes  of  imroortali^.  There  is  another 
Iponl  character  in  which  the  Deity  may  be 
considered  at  such  a  moment^-the  charac- 
ter of  jusdce,  or  at  least  of  a  monl  relation 
analogous  to  that  which  in  man  we  term 
justice.  In  this  too  may  be  found  equal, 
or  still  stronger  presumptive  evidence,  that 
the  years  of  our  earthly  joy  or  sorrow  are  not 
the  whole  of  our  existence. 

The  force  of  the  argument  consists  in  the 
unequal  distribution  of  happiness  on  earth, 
as  not  proportioned  to  the  virtues  or  the 
vices  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given. 

Virtue,  indeed,  cannot  be  veiy  miserable, 
and  Vice  cannot  permanently  be  very  happy. 
But  the  virtuous  may  have  sorrows,  fiom 
which  the  vicious  are  firee,  and  the  vicious 
have  enjoyments  not  directly  accoinpanied 
with  vice,— enjoyments  which  the  virtuous, 
who  seen  to  us  to  merit  them  better,  do  not 
possess.  1  ncrease  of  guilt,  even  by  stupify  < 
mg  the  conscience^  may  occasion  less  ramer 
than  more  remorse ;  and  the  atrocious  pro- 
fligate be  less  miserable  than  the  timid  and 
•Imost  penitent  victim  of  passions,  which 
overpower  a  reluctance  that  is  sincere,  even 
when  it  is  too  feeble  to  make  adequate  re- 
sistance to  the  overwhelming  force.  It  is  to 
futurity,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
equalizing,  if  any  equalizmg  there  be,  of  the 
present  disproportions. 

I  am  aware  of  an  aigument  whidi  may  be 
adduced  to  obviate  the  force  of  the  reason- 
ing that  is  founded  on  the  prospect  of  sudi 


in  die  Supreme  Ruler  of  ike  wotld,  mhA 
the  present  seenc  of  his  govenment  docs  not 


moral  retribution.     If,  in  the  present  state  of  benevolence. 


things,  the  virtuous  are  rewarded,  and  the 
vicious  punisbed,  we  do  not  need  a  future 
state  for  doing  what  has  been  done  alread  v ; 
and  if  the  virtuous  are  not  rewarded,  nor  the 
vicious  punished,  in  that  only  scene  of  whidi 
we  have  any  experience,  what  title  have  we 
to  infer,  fimm  this  very  disorder,  qualities 


The  argument  would  indeed  be,  I  viU 
readily  admit,  most  forcible,  if  we  had  no 
mode  of  discovering  the  moral  sentiBBCDts  of 
the  Sovereign  of  nature,  nnleaa  in  the  pais 
or  pleasure  which  he  bestows ;  and  if  bo  ad. 
vantagea  were  to  flow  from  the  unequal  dis. 
trflMtion  of  happineas  on  earth,  dmt  couU 
reconcile  these  with  a  high  monl  charactfr 
of  the  Governor  of  the  umverse.  But,  if 
audi  advantagea  do  truly  arise  from  the 
temporary  dbproportion  as  compensated  af. 
terwards  by  the  distribudona  of  anodm 
life,  and  if  the  mors!  charscter  of  God  be 
disooven^le  by  us  m  other  ways,  the  ary^ 
meiit  which  aupposes  us  to  have  no  other 
mode  of  inferring  the  divine  character  tW 
by  the  mere  distribution  of  pleasure  sad 
pain,  must  lose  its  weight.  If  the  tenapomy 
disproportion  be  of  advantage  upon  the 
whole,  he  who  la  benevolent  cannot  fidl  to 
will  that  very  disproportion,  whicii  is  thai 
by  supposition  advantageous;  and  he  who 
has  all  the  souroesofhq>pmess  in  his  powei, 
throus^  every  future  age,  can  h&ve  no  di&. 
culty  in  accommodating  a  little  temponry 
and  necessary  disproportion  to  justice  the 
most  exact  These  important  pointa  wiS 
deserve  a  little  fuller  ducidation. 

In  the  first  places  then,  the  monil  aeoti- 
menu  of  the  Kuler  and  Judge  of  the  world 
are  discoverable  in  other  ways,  as  well  as  bj 
the  twnponryallotmentB  wfaidi  be  has  madt 
of  pain  or  pkasunu  He  who  fana  placed 
oonacicnce  in  eveiy  bosom,  to  BmiioTe  or 
Qondemn,  speaks  to  cveiy  one  in  that  voice 
of  conscience.  What  eveiy  haoaan  bci^  is 
forced  to  detest,  cannot  be  regarded  by  OS  » 
indifierent  to  bun  who  has  rendered  hatred 
of  it  inevitable  in  os.  What  every  bosooi  is 
taiHi^t,  as  if  by  some  internal  asmrdo-  J 
love,  to  regard  with  veneration,  rnnat  be  re- 
garded too  as  acneptablf  in  the  eyea  of  him 
who  has  made  us  feel  it  as  a-^iedcs  of 
crime  to  withhoki  our  love.  God*  then,  ap- 
provesof  virtue ;  he  loves  the  virtiunv ;  he 
has  the  power  of  giving  happinesa  to  those 
whom  he  wills  to  render  hmppy;  and  if;  h&v. 
iag  this  power,  he  do  not  niake  happy  kg 
the  few  moments  of  life  those  whom  we 
cannot  but  consider  him  as  loviqg^  it  must 
be  for  a  reason  which  is  itself  a  reason  of 
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Such  a  reason,  I  may  remark  in  the  se- 
oond  p]ace»  is  easilv  discoverable,  and  in- 
deed has  been  already  treated  by  me  at  such 
great  length,  as  to  render  it  unneceaaary  fer 
me  now  to  dweU  on  it  If  the  virtuoiB 
were  necessarily  hwpy  her^  and  happy  ia 
proportion  to  their  virtue,  there  could  not  be 
those  noble  lessons  by  which  occasionii] 
suffering  strengthens  the  virtue  which  it  ex- 
ejcises.     There  could  not,  for  the  same  rva> 
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Mm,  be  tlios6  geiitle  services  of  compassion 
which  cherish  virtaes  of  another  class.  If 
the  guilty  were  the  6nly  sniFerers,  pity  would 
be  feeble,  and  might  even  perhaps  be  moral- 
ly unsuitable  in  some  measure,  rather  than 
praiseworthy.  In  the  case  of  vice  itself,  we 
see  a  reason,  and  a  most  benevolent  reason, 
why  the  pain  of  remorse  should  often  be 
more  severe,  in  the  slighter  delinquencies  of 
those  who  are  only  novices  in  guilt,  than  in 
the  fearless  cruelties  and  frauds  of  the  har- 
dened and  impenitent  sinner.  It  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  vice,  before  the  infiuence  of 
habit  is  formed,  that  the  heart  may  be  most 
easily  led  back  to  better  feelings ;  and  it  is 
then,  accordingly,  when  it  may  be  most  effi- 
cacious, that  the  voice  which  calls  to  desist, 
speaks  with  its  loudest  expostulations  and 
warnings. 

The  present  system  of  temporary  dispro- 
portion then  is  not,  when  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  divine  estimator  of  human  actions 
is  sufficiently  marked  in  another  manner,  in- 
consistent in  the  slightest  degree  with  su- 
preme moral  excellence;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  all  its  relations,  especially  those 
most  important  relations  to  the  virtue  that 
is  awakened  by  it  and  fostered,  are  taken 
into  account,  may  be  said  to  flow  from  that 
very  ezceOence.  But  still,  important  as 
the  temporary  advantages  may  be,  for  pro- 
ducing that  consciousness  of  virtue  which 
could  not  be  known  without  opportmities 
of  trial,  and  the  very  virtues  themselves  that 
imply  sufferings  which  are  not  the  necessaiy 
result  of  guilt,  it  is  only  by  its  relation  to 
the  moral  advantage,  that  the  disproportion 
ts  even  at  present  reconcilable  with  the  jus- 
tice  and  goodness  whidi  we  delight  to  con- 
temphite  in  our  maker,  and  preserver,  and 
judge.  That  conscience  which  he  has  plac- 
ed within  us,  as  if  to  bear  his  own  author- 
ity,  and  to  prompt  us  as  his  own  benevolence 
would  prompt  us,  to  the  actions  which  it 
may  be  as  delightftil  to  remember  as  to  per- 
form; that  very  distinguisher  of  good  and 
evil,  by  which,  and  by  which  only,  we  learn 
to  love  even  the  benevolence  which  formed 
us;  the  benevolence,  to  whose  just  and 
bounteous  regard  we  look  with  confidence 
through  all  the  ages  of  eternity ;  this  princi- 
ple of  all  equity,  by  which  alone  we  know  to 
be  just  ourselves,  and  to  reproach  ourselves 
for  any  fulure  in  justice,  seems,  in  the  very 
language  with  which  it  calls  on  us  to  make 
compensation  for  our  own  dispropordonaie 
awards,  to  reveal  to  us  the  compensations  of 
another  world,  as  flowing  necessarily  firom 
the  very  goodness  and  power  of  mm,  to 
whose  comprehensive  and  equal  view  of  all 
the  ages  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  that,  in 
those  ages,  is  to  be  felt  or  done,  futurity  iu 
self  mvv  almost  be  said  to  be  constantly  pre- 
sent. The  distinction  of  life  and  death  at  least, 
which  to  our  eye  is  so  important,  is  to  him 


but  the  distinction  of  a  moment ;  and  if  that 
brief  moment  of  mortal  life,  though  it  be  a 
moment  of  suffering,  can  give  to  the  immor-. 
tal  spirit  everlasting  remembrances  of  virtue^ 
he  who  makes  it,  for  important  purposes,  a 
moment  of  suffering,  can  assign  to  the  sufler« 
er  that  immortality,  to  which  the  remem- 
brance of  the  heroic  disregaid  of  peril,  or  of 
the  equally  heroic  patience  that  disdained  to 
repine  even  in  torture  itself,  maybe  a  source 
of  happiness,  which,  in  such  circumstances, 
it  would  not  have  been  benevolence  to  have 
withheld. 

These  considerations  of  the  Deity,  as 
manifestly  wiUing  the  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  his  creatures,  which  death  sus- 
pends, and  as  a  just  estimator  of  the  actions 
of  mankind,  whose  awards  may  be  consider- 
ed as  proportioned  to  the  excellence  which 
he  loves, — these  two  views  of  the  relation  of 
man  and  his  Creator,  might  lead  us  to  some 
presumptive  expectation  of  future  existence, 
even  though  we  had  no  positive  proof  of  any 
spiritual  substance  withm  us,  fhat  might  re- 
main entire,  in  the  mere  change  of  place  of 
the  bodily  elements ;  a  change  which  is  the 
only  bodily  change  in  that  death  Which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  if  it  were  a  ces-^ 
sation  of  existence,  but  in  which  every  thing 
that  existed  before,  continues  to  exist  with 
as  perfect  physical  integrity  as  it  before  exist- 
ed. 

Even  in  this  view  of  man,  his  future  ex- 
istence as  a  livmg  being,  though  not  so  ob- 
vious and  easy  of  conception,  might  still 
seem  a  rea8oniU)le  inference  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Divinity,  in  its  relation  to  the 
earthly  progress  and  earthly  sufferings  of  a 
creature  whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  regard  as  an  object  of  indifference  to  the 
Power  that  marked  him  out  for  our  own  ad-* 
miration.  But,  in  this  view  the  argument 
for  immortality  would  be  comparatively  fee- 
ble. We  are  not  to  forget,  as  I  have  already 
repeated,  that  mind  is  itself  a  substance  dis- 
tinct from  the  bodily  elements ;  that  when 
death  itself  is  only  a  change  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  atoms,  all  of  which  exist  as  be- 
fore, with  all  their  qualities,  there  is  no  rea* 
son  of  analogy  that  can  lead  us  to  suppose 
the  mind,  as  a  substance,  to  be  the  only  thing 
which  perishes ;  that  in  such  a  case,  there- 
fore, positive  evidence  is  necessaiy,  not  to 
make  us  believe  the  continued  existence  of 
the  mind,  when  nothing  else  is  perishing, 
but  to  make  us  believe  that  the  Deity,  who 
destroys  nothing  else,  m  death  destroys  those 
very  minds^  without  relation  to  which  the 
whole  material  frame  of  the  universe,  though 
it  were  to  subsist  for  ever,  would  tie  abso* 
lutely  void  of  value.  It  would  not  be  a  lit- 
tle, then,  to  find  merely  that  there  is  no  po- 
sitive evidence  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose 
such  exclusive  annihilation  of  spiritual  exist* 
ence.     But  how  much  more  ift  it  to  find,  in 
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•lead  of  vMh  pMitive  evfdeiMfe  of  dMtnMtion, 
preMimpdom  of  the  strongest  kind,  which 
the  duncter  of  the  Deity,  as  made  known 
lo  us  in  his  woiks,  and  especially  in  our 
hearts,  can  afford,  that  the  life  which  de- 
pended  on  his  goodness  cm  earth,  will  be  a 
subject  of  the  moral  dispensations  of  his 
goodness  and  justice,  after  all  that  is  truly 
BBortal  about  us  has  not  perished  indeed,  but 
entered  into  new  forms  of  elementaiy  com- 
bination. "  Cum  Yenerit  dies  ille  qui  miztum 
hoc  divini  humaniqne  secemat  corpus,  hoc, 
ubi  inveni  relinouam  :  ipse  me  diis  reddam. 
Nee  mmc  sine  illis  sum ;  sed  gravi  teneno- 
que  detineor.  Per  has  mortalis  ae?i  mo- 
ras, iUi  meliori  vitae  kmgiorique  proluditur. 
Quemadmodum  novcm  mensibus  nos  tenet 
matemus  uterus,  et  ptaeparat  non  sibi  sed 
ilU  loco  in  quem  videmur  emitti,  jam  idonei 
epiritum  traheie,  et  in  aperto  dunwe;  sic 
per  hoc  spatium,  quod  ab  infantia  patet  in 
•eneccutem,  in  alium  matureacimus  partum. 
Alia  origo  nos  ezpeetat,  alius  renim  status. 
Nondum  coelum  nisi  ex  intervallo  pati  pos- 
aumus.  Quicquid  circa  te  jaeet  renim, 
tanquam  bospitalis  loci  sareinaa  specta  : 
tnnseundum  est.  Ezcutit  redeuntem  na- 
tura,  sicut  intrantem.  Dies  iste,  quem  Uuv- 
qnam  eztremum  refoimidas,  aeteini  natnlis 
est."* 

The  day  which  we  fidselv  dread  as  our 
last,  is  indeed  the  day  of  our  better  nativity. 
We  aie  maturing  on  earth  for  heaven;  and 
even  on  earth,  in  those  noble  studies  which 
seem  so  little  proportioned  to  the  wanti  of 
this  petty  scene,  and  suited  nther  to  that 
state  of  freedom  in  which  we  mav  conceive 
our  spirit  to  exist  when  delivered  nrom  those 
bodily  fetters  whidi  confine  it  to  so  small  a 
part  of  this  narrow  globe,  there  are  presages 
of  the  diviner  delights  that  await  us, — marks 
of  that  noUe  origin  from  which  the  spirit 
was  derived.  These  indications  of  its  oe< 
lestial  origin  are  beautifully  compared  by 
Heinsius,  in  his  very  pleasing  poem  De 
Contemptu  Mortis,  to  the  gleams  of  the 
spirit  of  other  years  with  which  a  gaUant 
courser,  condemned  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
pk>ugh,  seems  still  to  show  that  it  was  form- 
ed  for  a  nobler  office. 

Uccum  ftnrtfs  ttptm  PiafiM  Tielor  ollrae, 
Aut  quem  Mnguineut  men  ad  oertMniiia  Maron 
DepfMcit.  ft«initu<qua  yirum,  lituoaqoe  tubaiqiie. 
Nunc  mbero  datut  agrioolae,  pede  creber  Inertcm 
yumt  humun.  (wMunqua  donum  tertatur  et  ignem 
Naribui,  et  cunrum  collo  avenatur  axaCrttin.t 

The  continuance  of  our  existence,  in  the 
ages  that  follow  the  few  years  of  our  earthly 
life,  is  not  to  be  regarded  only  in  rehition  to 
those  ages.  Even  in  these  few  years  which 
we  spend  on  earth,  comparatively  insignifi- 
«nt  as  th^  may  seem  when  we  think  at  the 
flame  time  of  immortality,  it  is,  to  him  who 
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truly  looks  forward  to  the  mmortali^,  m 
that  for  which  human  life  is  onlj  •  prepara. 
tion,  the  chief  source  of  delight,  or  of  com- 
fort, in  occasional  afflictions.  If  Ms  Gfr 
were  indeed  all,  the  sight  of  a  aii^^  ^ctisi 
of  oppression  woukl  be  to  us  the  most  pain- 
iul  Of  all  ot^ects,  except  the  sight  of  the  op- 
pressor himself;  and  though  we  Biis;ht  see 
sufficient  proofe  of  goodneas,  to  lore  ham  by 
whom  we  were  made,  the  goodness  wouldr 
at  the  same  time,appear  to  us  too  caprkioas 
in  many  instances,  to  allow  us  to  rest  on  it 
with  the  confidence  whidi  it  ia  now  no  de- 
lil^tful  to  us  to  feel,  B'hen  we  think  of  hiai 
in  whom  we  confide.  In  the  sure  proqwct 
of  futuritv,  we  see  that  unaltenhle  reiadon, 
with  whidi  God  and  virtue  are  forever  oon- 
nectedy — the  victim  of  < 


the  sufferer,  and  scarcely  the  aufaer  of  a 
few  moments  here,  is  the  rgoioer  of  enAess 
agea ;  and  all  those  little  evils  whidi  <»tbcr- 
wise  woukl  be  so  great  to  n%  seem  scarcely 
worthy  even  of  our  regret.  We  feel  that 
it  woukl  be  almost  as  absurd,  or  even  more 
absurd,  to  lament  over  them  and  repine,  as 
it  would  be  to  lament,  if  we  were  admitted 
to  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  wluch 
human  eyes  had  ever  beheld,  that  some 
few  of  the  crowd  throng  which  we  pass> 
ed  had  slightly  pressed  i^ainst  as,  on  our 
entranee. 


Confounded  in  Ufie  duat,ailioi«  ihat  ]. 

And  wladom  oft  arr^irn'd :  ne  now  the  anue. 


AUnowfaTanfahM.    Vtrtnetcifemnri^ras 
IraaMMtal,  aever-liiflhiK  fricad  to  man, 
Hto  guide  to  hapninaw  on  high.    Aad  eee, 
Tb  eome,  the  gwrious  mora,  the  eeoond  birth 
or  heaven  and  eaith.    Anakcning  Katnoe  houa 
The  ncii  cititing  word,  and  atarta  to  lift 
In  every  hcightaaTd  ftmn*  flrom  ■  ' 

Poreverfree.    The  great  etcniBi 

Involviqg  all.  and  in  a  perfect  »lu^ 
Uniting*  as  the  prospect  wider  ■preadi* 
To  Reason's  eye  refined  dean  up  apaoew 
Ye  vainly  wne,  ye  blind ' 

iftan   „ 

Why  unassuming  worth  hi  seeict  lived 
And  died  neglected ;  why  the  good  ra^tfa  share 
fn  life  was  gal)  and  bittenicas  ffsouT^ 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  okphHtt  pined 
In  starving  solitude,  while  luzu^       ^^ 
In  pateces  lay  strainii^  her  low  thoiutht 
To  Conn  unreal  wants:  why  heaveMioni  txulh 
And  moderatiaa  fUr  wore  the  red  aarfcs 

Y>'Sffi?fcriiSh2r«.hi^ 

re  nome  rew,  wno  nere  unoenaing  stand 
Beneath  llfe^  pressure,  yet  bear  up  n  whiles 
And  what  your  txMinded  view,  wludi  onhr  w« 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  move. 
The  stonns  of  wintry  time  will  quldily  |«sib 
And  one  unbounded  SpiiagencirEie  all  $ 


LECTURE  XCVia 

BSTBOBPBCT  OF  TRB  AftOUMENT  FOR  THE 
IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL  ;  OF  OCR 
DUTY  TO  OUBSELVES. 

My  last  two  Lectores,  Gentlemen,  hs^t 
been  devoted  to  the  very  interestii^  mquiiy 
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mto  the  grounds  wlucli  reagicm,  without  the 
aid  of  revelation,  affords,  for  our  belief  of  the 
immortnlity  of  the  sentient  and  thinking 
principle, — of  that  principle  which  is  the  life 
of  our  mortal  frame,  but  which  survives  the 
dissolution  of  the  frame  which  it  animated. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  will  juistify, 
or  rather  demand,  a  short  retrospect  of  the 
general  argument 

It  is  from  the  dissolution  of  the  bodj,  that 
the  presumption  as  to  the  complete  mortality 
of  our  nature  is  derived ;  and  it  was  there^ 
fore  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider 
the  force  of  this  presumption  as  founded  on 
the  organic  decay.  If  thought  be  only  a 
state  of  those  seemingly  contiguous  particles 
which  we  term  organs,  the  separation  of 
these  particles  may  be  the  destruction  of  the 
thought;  but  if  our  sensations,  thoughts, 
emotions,  be  states  of  a  substance  whidi  it- 
self exists  mdependently  of  the  particles,  that 
by  their  juxtaposition  obtain  the  name  of  or- 
gans, the  separation  of  these  particles  to  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other,  Twhich  is 
all  the  bodily  change  that  truly  takes  place 
m  death,)  or  even  the  destruction  of  these 
particles,  if  what  we  term  decay,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  fonti  of  continued  enstenoe, 
were  absolute  destruction,  would  not  involve, 
though  it  might  or  might  not  be  accompanied 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  separate  principle 
of  thought 

The  result  of  this  primary  and  most  im- 
portant examination  was,  that  far  from  being 
a  state  of  any  number  of  partides,  arranged 
*X)getherin  any  form,  thought  cannot  even 
be  conceived  by  us  to  be  a  quality  of  num- 
ber or  extension ;  that  it  is  of  its  very  es- 
sence not  to  be  divisible;  and  that  the 
top  or  bottom  of  a  sentiment,  or  the  half 
or  quarter  of  a  truth  or  fiilsehood,  or  of  a 
joy  or  sorrow,  are  at  least  as  absurd  to  our 
conception  as  the  loudness  of  the  smell  of 
a  rose,  or  the  scarlet  colour  of  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet. 

An  organ  is  not  one  substance,  because 
we  term  it  one.  It  is  truly  a  multitude  of 
bodies,  the  existence  and  qualities  of  each 
of  which  are  independent  of  the  existence 
and  qualities  of  all  the  others ;  as  truly  in- 
dependent as  if  instead  of  being  near  to  each 
e^er  they  were  removed  to  distances  rela- 
tively as  great  as  those  of  the  planets,  or  to 
any  other  conceivable  distances  in  the  whole 
immensi^  of  space.  If  any  one  were  to  say, 
the  Sun  has  no  thought,  Mercury,  Venus, 
the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  all 
their  secondaries,  have  no  thought ;  but  the 
solar  system  has  thought, — ^we  should  then 
scarcely  hesitate  a  single  moment  in  reject- 
ing sueh  a  doctrine ;  because  we  should  feel 
instantly  that  there  could  be  no  charm  in  the 
two  words  solar  system,  which  are  of  our 
own  mvention,  to  confer  on  the  separate 
I  of  the  heavenly  bodies  wlmt,  under 


a  diflerent  form  of  mere  verbal  expression, 
they  had  been  declared  previously  not  to 
possess.  What  the  sun  and  planets  have 
not,  the  solar  system,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  that  sun  and  planets,  has  not ;  or,  if 
so  much  power  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  in- ' 
vention  of  a  term,  as  to  suppose  that  we  can 
confer  by  it  new  qualities  on  things,  there  is 
a  realism  in  philosophy  &r  more  monstrous 
than  any  which  prevailed  in  the  logic  of  the 
schools. 

If,  then,  the  solar  system  cannot  have  pro- 
perties which  the  sun  and  planets  have  not, 
and  if  this  be  equally  true,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance near  or  remote  they  may  exist  in  space, 
it  is  surely  equally  evident  that  an  oigan, 
whidi  is  only  a  name  for  a  number  of  separ- 
ate, corpuscles,  as  the  sohur  system  is  only  a 
name  for  a  number  of  larger  masses  of  cor- 
puscles,— cannot  have  any  properties  which' 
are  not  possessed  by  the  corpuscles  them- 
selves, at  the  very  moment  at  wluch  the  or- 
gan as  a  whole  is  said  to  possess  them ;  nor- 
anv  affections  as  a  Whole,  additional  to  the 
affections  of  the  separate  parts.  An  organ 
is  nothing,  the  corpuscles  to  which  we  give 
that  singfe  lUune  are  all ;  and  if  a  sensation' 
be  an  organic  state,  it  is  a  state  of  many  cor- 
puscles, which  have  no  more  unity  than  die- 
greater  number  of  particles  in  the  multitudes 
of  brains  which  form  the  sensations  of  all 
mankind.  An^  one  of  the  particles  in  anv 
brain  has  an  existence  as  complete  in  itself, 
and  as  independent  of  the  existence  of  the^ 
other  partides  of  the  same  brain,  which  are' 
a  litde  nearer  it,  as  of  the  particles  of  other 
brains,  which  are  at  a  greater  distance.  Even' 
though  it  were  admitted,  however,  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  the  dearest  truths  in  sdenoe,' 
that  an  organ  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
name  for  the  separate  and  independent  bo-' 
dies  which  it  denotes,  and  that  our  various 
feelings  are  states  of  the  sensorial  organ,  it 
must  still  be  allowed,  that,  if  two  hundred* 
partides  existing  in  a  certain  state  form  a 
doubt,  the  division  of  these  into  two  equal^ 
aggregates  of  the  partides,  as  they  exist  in 
this  state  at  the  moment  of  that  particular 
feeling,  would  form  halves  of  a  doubt  $  that 
all  the  truths  of  arithmetic  would  be  predi- 
cable  of  each  separate  thought,  if  it  were  a* 
state  of  a  number  of  particles ;  and  the  truths 
of  geometry  be  in  like  numner  predicable  of 
it,  if  it  depended  on  extension  and  form. 
In  short,  if  joy  or  sorrow,  simple  and  indivisi- 
ble as  they4u«  felt  by  us  to  be,  be  not  one; 
but  a  number  of  corpusdes  separate  and  di- 
visible into  an  infinite  number  of  littie  joyt 
and  sorrows,  that  may  be  variously  ammged 
in  spheres  and  parallelopipeds,  any  thing  may, 
with  equal  probability,  be  said  to  be  any 
thing,  however  apparentiy  opposite  and  oon^ 
tradictory. 

When  sensation  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
organization,  the  vagueness  of  the  term  re* 
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rail  throws  a  Mrt  of  Olunve  obteuri^  over 
the  sii|»o«ed  proeeM,  and  we  more  reedily 
edoiit  tne  aaeertion  with  the  mesning  which 
the  materialist  would  give  to  it ;  becMtee* 
however  fiUse  it  may  be  in  his  sense,  it  is 
true  in  another  sense.  Sensation  is  the  re- 
sult of  oiganiiation, — a  result*  however,  not 
in  the  oigans  themselves,  but  in  a  substance 
of  which  the  Deity  has  so  ammged  the  sus- 
eeptibilities,  as  to  render  the  variety  of  that 
dass  of  feelings  which  we  term  sensations, 
the  effects  of  certain  slates  of  the  particles 
which  compose  the  oigan.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  one  and  simple,  because  the 
mind,  that  alone  is  susceptible  of  the  state 
which  we  term  sensation,  is  one  and  simple, 
thoitth  the  bodily  paitides  oi  the  state  €4 
whidn  the  one  sensation  is  the  result  are 
many.  A  sound,  lor  eiample,  is  one,  be- 
cause it  is  an  allection  of  the  mind  which  has 
no  parts,  and  must  always  be  one  in  all  its 
states,  thoogh  the  mental  affsotion  may  have 
required,  before  it  eouki  take  places  innumer- 
able motions  of  innumemble  vibratory  parti- 
des,  which  havenounitybutintheirjomt  rela- 
tion to  the  mind,  that  considers  them  as  one, 
^nd  is  affected  by  their  concurring  vibiations. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  phenomena  of  chemical 
agency  CO  which  the  phenomena  of  though  tend 
feeling,  as  simple  remits,  are  by  the  raatenal- 
ists  most  strangely  asserted  to  be  analogous,  it 
aureljr  requires  no  very  subtile  discernment  to 
perceive,  that,  though  we  may  speak  of  the  re- 
sult of  oertain  mixtures,  as  if  the  result  were 
one  of  sim^  oombustiout  deflagration,  sohi- 
tion,  precipitation,  and  the  vaiiotts  otherterms 
which  are  used  to  denote  chemicsl  changes, 
it  is  in  the  smgie  word  akme,  that  all  the  uni- 
Igpof  the  complex  phenomenon  is  to  be  found, 
-■-that  the  solution  of  salt  in  water,  or  the 
combustion  of  charcoal  in  atmospheric  air, 
expresses  not  one  fiiot,  but  as  many  separate 
iicts  as  there  are  sepsnte  particles  dissolved 
or  burnt ; — that  the  unity,  in  short,  is  not  m 
the  chemical  phenomena  as  fiiets,  but  in  the 
mind,  and  only' in  the  mind,  which  < 
all  these  6cts  together;  end  that  the  nere 
wotds  eosabttstion  and  sofartion  either  signify 
nothing,  or  signify  states  of  innumerable  par- 
ticlea,  which  are  not  the  lesa  iunumerable  be- 
oanse  they  are  comprehended  in  a 


Sensation,  then,  which  is  not  more  truly 
felt  fay  tts  in  say  case,  as  a  pleasure  or  a  pain, 
than  It  is  lek  to  be  one  and  inca^le  of  di- 
riskm,  is  not  estate  of  many  parades,  which 
would  be  as  many  separate  edves,  without 
any  connecting  principle  diat  could  give 
them  unity,  but  a  state  of  a  smgle  sub- 
stance^ which  we  term  mind,  when  we  speak 
of  it  generally,  or  self,  when  we  speek  of  it 
with  reference  to  its  own  peculiar  series  of 
feelings. 

There  is  mind,  then,  as  well  as  matter,  or 
cather»  if  there  be  a  diifeience  of  the  dtfgiees 


of  evidence,  there  is  a/M,  more  i 
them  is  matter;  and  if  at  death  not  a'l 
atom  of  the  bo^  perishes^  but  that  vriiich 
we  tena  dissolution,  decay,  pntr^ctiQii,  is 
only  a  change  of  the  rebtive  positions  of 
those  atoms,  which  in  thensdvcs  oontinae  to 
exist  with  all  the  qualities  vriiich  ihefheSan 
possessed,  there  is  surely  no  reaaou,  from 
this  mere  chsnge  of  place  of  the  atosaa  that 
formed  the  body,  to  m£er,  with  respect  to 
the  independent  mind,  any  odMr 
than  that  of  its  mere  rdstion  to  those  i 
rated  atoms.  The  continued  sabsistcnee  ol 
eveiy  thing  corporeal  cannot,  at  least,  bere- 
gsrded  as  indicstive  of  the  annihiktion  of 
the  other  substsnoe,  but  orast,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  Isr  as  the  mere  anslogy  of  the  body 
is  of  any  weight,  be  regarded  as  a  presump- 
tion in  fiivour  of  the  continued  subsistence 
f  the  mind,  when  there  is  nothing  around 
it  whid)  hss  perished,  and  nothmip  even 
which  hss  perished,  in  the  whole  nsateral 
univene,  since  the  univene  itself  was  catted 
intobdng. 

The  Deity,  however,  thovigh  he  ha¥e  not 
to  annihilate  a  single  atom  of  osattCT, 
smce  he  created  the  worid,  may,  it  will  be 
admitted,  have  choeea  to  annihilate  every 
spiritual  substsnce.    But  with   the  strong 
analogy  of  matter,  which  is  the  odIj  sal^ 
stance  that  is  cqtable  of  being  peroetved  by 
us,  in  favour  of  the  continued  exktenoe  ci 
the  mind,  it  would  be  ncecsssiy,  for  die  proof 
of  the  supposed  spiritnd  rooitslity,  to  shmr 
some  reason  which  may  be  bdieved  to  ha^e 
influenced  the  Supreme  Being  to  this  «&- 
durive  annihilation.     The  esserter  of  the 
soul*s  immortality,— If  the  existence  of  the 
soul  as  a  separate  substance  be  prenoosly 
demonstratedr— has  not  so  much  to  ass^ 
reasons  for  the  bdief  of  its  immortality,  as 
to  obviate  oligectians  which  may  be  mged 
^[ainst  that  belief.   At  the  moment  of  death 
there  exists  the  qpirit ;  there  csiat  also  ths 
corporeal  atoms.      At  that  menwt,  the 
Deity  allows  every  atom  to  J 
The  spirit,  too^  if  he  do  not  i 
will  subsist  as  befioie.    If  ' 
to  emiihihte  it,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
have  some  reason  for  annihihtfiiig  it.    Is  any 
such  reason  imaginable^  either  in  the  nature 
of  the  spirit  itseU^  or  in  die  character  of  the 
Deity? 

Instead  of  anjr  ench  reason  for  arniShUs- 
tion,  that  might  be  supposed  to  justify  the 
assertion  of  it,  we  found,  on  the  oontraiy, 
reasons  which  might  of  themadvus  lead  m 
to  expect  the  continued  enabenee^  for  more 
probably  than  the  destruction  of  the  souL 
If  the  Ddty  will,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole  foame  of  our  minds  that  ha  OMMt  trely 
wills,  the  progress  of  mankind,  he  must  mill 
the  progress  of  the  individusls  of  BBankind ; 
since  mankind  is  but  a  name  for  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it ;  and  if  he  will  ths 
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progTCM  of  mdivtdtials,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
•on  that  he  should  We  that  progrew  leas, 
when  the  individual  is  capable  of  makiDg 
greater  advancea,  and  thai;,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  that  greater  cuwcitv,  he  ahoold  de- 
stroy what  be  suatainea  witn  ao  much  care 
for  that  partial  pgogreea  which  he  now  de- 
lighto  to  suspend.  In  the  state  of  the  spirit, 
then,  at  the  moment  of  death,  there  is  no- 
thing which  seems  to  mark  it  out  for  exdu- 
sive  annihihrtion. 

Are  we  to  find  a  reason  for  this,  then,  in 
the  charaefeer  of  the  Deity  himself?  On  the 
contrarvy  wouhl  not  his  annihilation  of  the 
soul,  ^en  every  motive  for  eontinniMr  its 
existence,  as  for  as  we  may  pmmne  touink 
of  the  motives  of  the  Deitjr,  in  aceoidance 
with  the  general  design  exhibited  by  him,  in 
the  more  obvious  appearances  of  the  uni- 
veise,  seems  rather  atniqger  than  weaker, 
imply  a  sort  of  capridons  inoonsistencT  in 
the  divme  character  whidi  the  beantifol  re- 
gularity of  his  government  of  the  woild 
leaves  us  no  room  to  infer  ?  Nay  more^  may 
we  not  almost  venture  to  say,  that  a  foture 
state  of  xetEibution  ia  revealed  to  us  in  those 
di  %'ine  perfocdons  which  the  imi verae  so  numi^ 
Testly  exhibits,  and  In  those  mocal  feelings 
wliidi  are  ever  preaent  to  oar  heart?  Bvery 
seeming  iRegnnrity  in  the  sdfeffaigt  of  the 
zood,  and  in  the  unefual  distributions  of 
bappinessy  admits,  in  this  way,  of  bemg  le- 
Donciled  with  those  high  moral  neifeetions 
pvhich  the  voice  of  consdenee  witnin  m,  by 
its  unifenD  approbatioa  of  virtue  and  dki^ 
probation  of  vie^  pndaims  to  belong  to  him 
A'ho  has  made  its  part  of  oar  very  nstnre, 
thus  to  oondwnn  andapprovsu  The  tempo- 
■ary  inequalities  are,  in  me  mean  time,  evi- 
lently  of  moml  advantage.  Bot  stOl,  these 
supposed  irv^gjolarities  olsufiering  and  enjoy* 
nent,  tiioqgh  hi  the  highest  d^vee  usefol, 
IS  we  found,  for  the  production  and  foster- 
ng  of  virtue,  ud  of  all  the  delights  of  coa.> 
4;ieRce  which  may  attend  the  virtuous  throoch 
mmortality,  and  therefore  justly  a  part  of  the 
benevolent  dispensations  of  Qod  on  earth, 
ire  reooncilabie  with  his  mond  perfections, 
»nly  by  the  immortality  of  the  spirit,  winch, 
/ter  aufieriog  what  virtue  can  suffer  for  a 
ew  years  of  life,  maj  njoice  for  ever  m  the 
presence  of  that  God,  in  devout  submission 

0  whose  wiO,  what  die  world  counted  suf- 
-ring  waa  scarcely  what  required  an  act  of 
>xtiUide  to  endure  it. 

In  vdiatever  Hght  then,  at  the  moment  of 
teath,  we  coasidfr  either  the  soul  itself  or 
IS  Creator,  we  discover  reasons  rather  of 
ontinuing  its  existence  than  of  annihiladng 
:.  The  evidence  of  this  sort  may  be  strong, 
r  it  may  be  weak;  but,  weak  or  strong,  it 

1  at  leiMt  fovourable  to  die  affirmadve  side 
f  the  quesoon*  We  have  not  merely  then 
^e  powerfol  presumpdon,  for  the  oondnued 
aistence  of  the  spirit,  which  arises  from  the 


continuance,  even  m  what  we  tenn  decay, 
of  every  thmg  corporeal ;  but  we  have,  to 
strengthen  this  presumpdon  sdU  mote,  eveiy 
argument  whicn  can  be  drawn  fiom  our 
knowledge  of  the  divme  character,  to  which 
alone  we  are  to  look  for  the  evidence  of  his 
intention  to  annihilate  or  preserve,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  audequaey  of  mere  mat- 
ter to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  thoii^t. 
If  there  be  a  spiritual  substsnoe  existing^  at 
the  moment  of  death,  which  would  oontmne 
to  sobsist  but  for  the  divine  will,  which 
alone  can  aimihilarei  as  it  alone  can  create, 
we  fold  not  merely  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  any  [losidve  reason,  whidi  may  be 
supposed  to  faifluenoe  the  Deity  to  anmhikte 
what  he  had  fonned,  but  that  there  are  posi- 
tive reasons  winch  might  lead  us  to  expect 
liis  continued  preservation  of  it.  We  have, 
m  short,  for  the  immortality  of  tiie  soul,  from 
the  mere  lig|iit  of  nature,  I  will  not  say  evi- 
dence that  is  demonstiadve  and  irresisdble, 
for  tint  was  left  to  be  revealed  to  us  by  a 
mora  doudless  light,  but  at  least  as  strong  a 
eombfamdon  of  presumpdve  evidence,  nega- 
tive andjpositive,  as  we  can  imagine  such  a* 
sulgeet,  m  the  obscurity  of  human  reason,  to 


The  objections  sometnnes  uiged  agauMt 
the  immortality  of  the  thinking  prindpl^ 
from  the  influence  of  disease,  or  of  age, 
which  is  hideed  itsdf  a  spedes  of  diseaie^ 
but  an  incnraUe  one,  on  tlie  mental  focuU 
ties,  are  of  no  foree  when  ur^ed  against  the 
system  of  tlioBe  who  admit  tiie  existence 
both  of  matter  and  mind,  and  die  connenon 
wludi  the  Dei^  lias  in  so  many  rekdonp 
established,  of  our  bodfly  and  mental  part. 
Our  sensations  are  'as  modi  states  of  the 
mind,  as  amr  other  of  our  mental  albedons. 
That  the  sltthtest  puncture  of  our  entideby 
the  point  of  a  jMn,  or  the  qiplicadon  of  a 
few  acrid  partides  to  our  nostrils,  should 
alter  eompletdy,  for  the  time,  the  state  of  th« 
thmking  prindple,  might  as  well  be  mged  in^ 
disproof  of  the  immortali^  of  tlie  s(wl,  aa 
the  same  sort  of  connexion  of  mind  and 
body  which  tiie  imbedlity  of  disease  e3da^ 
bits.  If  the  nervous  system  were  to  coa- 
dnue  long,  in  prerisdy  the  same  state  aa 
tint  which  is  produced  by  die  puncture  of  a 
pin,  it  is  evident  that  the  mina  would  lie  as 
iitde  eapalde  of  reflection  as  in  dotage  or 
madness;  and  fai  dotage  or  madness,  th^ 
nervous  system  is  not  disordered  for  a  few 
moments,  Imt  oontiimes  to  exist  in  a  certda 
state  for  a  length  of  time,  with  wliich,  of 
course,  during  that  length  of  time,  the  state 
of  the  mind  oondnues  to  correspond.  If  the 
momentary  nervous  alfecdoq  arising  from 
the  puncture,  then,  ba  no  proof  of  the  soul's 
mortality,  and  prove  onlvits  susceptii^lhy 
of  bdng  afiected  b^  the  body  to  which  its 
Creator  has  united  it,  I  do  not  see  how  tlia 
inore  lasting  influenor  of  die  more  hudng 
«T 
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Mnroiit  aftetion  eui  be  a  proof  of  any  thing 
more.  **  Suppose  •  perMm,**  aays  Cicero, 
**  to  have  been  educated  fironi  infancy  in  a 
chamber,  in  which  he  could  aae  objects  only 
throtifih  a  small  chink  in  the  window-shutter, 
would  he  not  be  apt  to  consider  this  chink 
as  essential  to  hts  vision,  and  would  it  not 
be  difficult  to  persuade  him,  that  his  pros- 
pect would  be  enhuiged  by  the  demolition 
of  the  walls  of  his  teroporanr  priion  ?**  Li 
auch  a  ease  as  that  which  Cicero  has  sup- 
posed, if  the  snalosy  maybe  extended  to  the 
present  objection,  k  is  e\ident,  at  least,  that, 
if  the  aperture  were  closed  for  years,  or  if 
the  light  transmitted  through  it,  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  were  merely  altered  in 
tint,  by  rae  interposition  of  some  coloured 
trunsparent  body,  these  changes  would  as 
little  imply  any  Uindness  or  defect  of  vision, 
as  if  the  oaikeninff  or  tinging  of  the  light  in 
its  passage  througn  the  aperture  hsd  occur- 
ed  only  for  a  few  moments.  The  longest 
eontinued  disorder  of  the  nervous  system 
then,  I  repeat,  whatever  corresponding  men- 
tsl  affections  it  may  induce^  proves  nothii^ 
more  with  respect  ^ther  to  toe  mortalitr  or 
die  immortalitf  of  the  sentient  and  thinking 
principle,  than  the  shorter  affection  of  the 
nerves  and  brain,  which  is  followed  in  any 
of  oiu*  momentary  sensations  by  its  corre- 
sponding  mental  change.  If  the  mind  were, 
during  our  earthly  existence,  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  the  body  during  its  luiion  with 
it,  it  would  indeed  be  wonderful  that  any 
bodily  disease  should  be  found  to  affect  it ; 
but  if  it  hfi'Ve  susceptibilities  of  affeetioii  that 
•re,  in  many  respects,  sccommodated  to  cer- 
tain states  of  ttie  bodily  oigans,  the  real 
wonder  would  be,  if  a  disordered  state  of 
the  bodily  organs  were  not  followed  by  any 
corresponding  change  in  the  state  or  affec 
tions  of  the  mind. 

The  result  of  this  long  disquisition  wiU,  I 
hope,  be  a  deeper  conviction  in  your  minds 
of  the  iforce  of  the  evidence,  which  even  hu- 
man reason  affords,  of  the  great  truth  for 
which  I  have  eonleaded.  "  Quicquid  est 
illud,  quod  sentit^  quod  sapit,  quod  vult, 
quod  ^get,  eoeleste  et  divinum  est,*'  says  Ci- 
cero, "  ob  eamqwe  rem  aeternum  sit  necesse 
est*'  It  is  of  celestial  origin,  he  says,  be- 
cause in  its  remembnoioe  of  the  past,  and 
foresight  of  the  futune,  and  wide  compre- 
h<insion  of  the  present,  there  are  characters 
of  the  divinity,  which  nothing  that  is  of  the 
gross  mixture  of  earth  can  partake. 
,  "  Hine  sese**  says  the  author  of  one  of 
the  noblest  modem  Latin  poems  on  this 
noble  sutgect,  De  Immortalitate  Animi, 

nine  nw  in  vHb  nipn  iOTtsuHitM  dtuiiM|iie 
Svahit  humnum ;  minccododevoeitartnia 
latima  nunc  terrae  metat  pcneCreUa  viatrix  t 
Qineque  ocuIcm  fuglunt  tenuiarima  oorpoia  pfromlt 
'      I"  lu^t  poBditque  novi  miraeula  mundl. 
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Fcitur,  cC  ad  patik»  gntit  r 

After  these  observatioas  on  thedodnieB 
of  natoml  theok^,  with  respect  to  the  be- 
ing and  perfections  of  God,  the  sci  rites  of 
duty  which  it  is  not  so  modi  the  obiigntion 
as  it  IS  the  privilege  and  hi^icat  glory  of  ear 
nature  to  pay,  in  the  devotion  of  onr  heart, 
to  a  Being  so  tnmsoeiident,  and  the  prospect 
of  that  immortal  existence  in  wbieh,  alter 
the  scene  of  earthlv  things  is  doaed  190a 
our  view,  we  are  still  to  contiaaa  imder  the 
guardianshipof  the  same  provideBt  goodnem 
which  sustsined  us  during  the  yean  line  are 
termed  by  us  oar  hfe,  as  if  ezchisivcly  con- 
stituting It,  though  they  are  onty  tlie  infioicy 
as  it  were,  or  the  first  few  momenta  of  a  life 
that  is  eveihisting ;  I  retnni  now  to  die  on- 
ly subdivision  ol  oar  moral  condnct  which 
remained  to  be  consideied  by  ns,  tlmt  vrfaich 
rdates  immediately  to  our  own  wdfoie,  die 
duty,  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  we  owe 
to  oiDselves.  Thefihiase  is  not  a  very  h^ 
py  mie ;  bat  it  is  soffictently  expraasive  of 
that  direct  relation  to  sell^  whidi  la  all  that 
is  meant  to  be  understood  in  the  condnct  to 
whidi  the  phrsse  is  applied.  The  oonsider- 
ation  of  this,  yoa  wiQ  remember,  I  postpon- 
ed, dll  we  had  considered  those  daetrimes  oC 
religion  to  which,  in  their  rdatioD  to  oar 
happiness,  and  in  a  great  meaanre  to  oar 
virtue  also^  Hm  part  of  onr  moral  eondoct 
particdariy  refers. 

Our  duty  to  oursdves,  to  retain  then  the 
common  form  of  expression,  may  be  consid* 
ered  in  two  lights,  as  it  relates  to  the  culti. 
vation  of  our  moral  exoeUence,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  our  happiness,  in  the  sense  ia 
which  that  term  is  commonly  onderstood,  ss 
significsnt  of  continued  enjoyment,  vrhatet-er 
the  source  of  the  ei\joyinent  may  be.  It 
may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  these  two  viein 
exactly  coindde;  but  though  it  is  eertsia 
that  even  on  earth  they  nsually  coindde^ 
and  must  coincide  still  more  exactly  when 
our  immortd  existence  is  considered,  thfv 
are  yet,  in  reference  to  our  will  or  monl 
choice^  distinct  objects.  We  will  to  be  vir- 
tuous, not  because  virtue  is  productive  of 
most  happiness,  and  is  recQgiused  by  us  as 
its  purest  and  most  permanent  source,  bat 
witnout  any  view  at  the  momeot  to  that 
hi^piness,  and  simplr  with  a  view  to  the 
moral  excellence,  vrithout  which  «i-e  shoukl 
feel  oursdves  unworthy,  not  of  happincsi 
merdy,  whidi  we  value  nraeh,  bat  of  oar 
own  self-esteem  and  of  the  approbation  of 
God,  which  we  vdue  more.  The  attach- 
ment of  happiness  to  the  folfilment  of  duty, 
arises  only  from  the  gratuitous  goodness  of 
Heaven.  The  same  benevolent  Bcniy  wko 
has  made  it  delightful  to  us  to  give  and  is 
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hiire  given'  rd^f,  has  ptiiced  in'oar  bosom  a 
principle  of  eompassion  that  is  of  earlier  ope> 
ration ;  by  which  we  hasten  to  relieve,  and 
have  already  perhaps  given  the  relief,  before 
we  have  paused  to  think  of  the  delist  which 
the  generous  feel.  It  is  the  same  in  our 
contemplation  of  every  duty*  We  have  al- 
ready ^»t»d  to  be  what  we  can  esteem,  be- 
fore we  have  thought  of  any  thing  more  in 
the  particular  case,  than  of  the  duty  and  of 
the  esteem  itself.  The  happiness  ma^,  in- 
deed, follow  the  desire  of  moral  excellence, 
but  the  happiness  was  not  the  object  of 
thought  at  the  very  moment  when  the  moral 
eKoeUence  was  desired.  He  who  counts  on- 
ly the  pleasure  which  the  offices  of  virtue 
are  to  yield,  and  who  acts  as  virtue  orders 
therefore,  only  because  vice  does  not  offer  to 
her  fcXLow&s  so  rich  a  salary,  is  unworthy,  I 
will  not  say  merely  of  being  a  follower  of 
virtue,  but  even  of  that  pleasure  which  vir- 
tue tndy  gives  only  to  those  who  think  less 
of  the  pleasure  than  of  the  duty  which  the 
pleasure  attends.  **  What  calculation,^*  says 
Seneca,  "  is  so  basely  sordid  as  that  which 
computes  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  be  a  good  man  ? — Inveniuntur 
qui  honesta  in  meicedem  colant,  quibusque 
non  placet  virtus  gratuita ;  quae  nihil  habet 
In  se  magnificum,  si  quidquam  venale.  Quid 
enim  est  turpius,  quam  aliquem  compntare, 
quanti  vir  bcnus  sit  V** 

The  duty  whi(^  consists  in  die  desire  of 
rendering  ourselves  morally  more  excellent, 
and  the  cultivation,  acootdmgly,  of  all  those 
affections  which  render  us  more  benevolent 
to  others,  and  more  finn  in  that  heroic  seK- 
oommand  which  resists  alike  the  influence 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  is  then,  in  its  direct 
object,  different  from  that  other  branch  of 
the  duty  to  ourselves  which  regards  our 
hftppiness  as  its  immediate  end.  It  is  unne- 
cessary, however,  to  enlai^ge  on  the  former 
of  these*  einoe  die  desire  of  our  moral  excel- 
lence is  the  desire  of  excellence  in  all  those 
virtues  which  have  been  already  under  our 
review.  It  would  be  needless,  therefore, 
to  repeat,  in  an^^  minute  detail,  with  respect 
to  thie  mere  desire  of  cultivating  diese  vir- 
tues, remaiks  which  have  been  anticipated 
in  treating  of  the  virtues  themselves.  The 
only  obseffvations  which  it  is  still  of  import- 
ance to  make^  relate  to  the  eflect  which 
every  separate  breach  of  duty  may  have  in 
lesseaing  the  tendency  to  virtue,  and,  conse- 
quent^y  in  derogadng  from  the  general  ex- 
eellencie  of  the  moral  character.  It  thus  ac- 
quires a  sort  of  double  delinquency;  first,  as 
a  breach  of  some  particular  duty ;  and,  se- 
oottdiyy  as  an  additional  breach  oi  that  duty, 
which  shoidd  lead  us  to  confirm  our  moral 
exceilehoe  aa  much  as  possiUe,  by  every  act 
oC  virtue  whifdi  the  eiieanstanoes  of  our  si 
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tuation  will  allow  us'  to  perform ;  arid,  at 
least,  by  abstinence  from  vice,  in  situation? 
in  which  no  opportunity  of  positive  virtue  is 
allowed  to  us. 

It  is  this  relation  of  present  actions  to  the 
future  character,  indeed,  which  forms,  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  the  chief  element  in  its  mo- 
ral consideration  of  for  the  greater  part  of 
human  conduct, — of  all  that  part  of  it  which 
comprehends  the  little  actions  of  ordinary 
life.     It  is  but  rarely  that  we  are  assailed 
widi  temptations  to  great  evil;  and  wheii 
we  are  so  assailed,  the  evil  itself,  and  the  se- 
ductive circumstances  that  would  tempt  us 
to  it,  are  too  prominent  and  powerful  not  to 
absorb  the  whole  attention  of  the  mmd,  dis-> 
tracting  it  in  a  sort  of  conflict,  or  hurrying  it 
along,  according  to  the  force  of  the  mora! 
hatred  of  guilt  that  overcomes  or  is  over- 
come.    In  such  cascr,  then^  we  think  of  the 
present,  and  scarcely  of  more  than  of  the 
present.     But  how  few  are  the  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  how  much  more  frequeiiUy  are  we 
called  to  the  performance    of  actions    in 
which,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  jparticulaf 
moment  alone  be  considered,  the  virtue  has 
little  merit,  or  the  vice  little  delinquency. 
It  is  of  many  such  littie  debnquencies,  how- 
ever, that  the  guilt  is  ultimately  formecii 
which  is  afterwards  to  excite  the  indignant 
wrath  of  every  breast,  except  of  that  one  in 
which  the  horrors  of  remorse,  stilled,  per* 
haps,  in  the  dreadful  moments  of  active  mU 
quity,  are  all  thai  is  to  be  felt  in  the  still 
more  dreadfol  intervals  from  crime  to  crimei 
It  is  not  of  base  perfidy  tiien,  nor  of  atroci- 
ous cruelty,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bid  the 
ingenuous  mind  beware,  but  of  offences,  in 
which  that  ingenuous  mind,  untaught  as  yet 
to  discern  the  future  in  the  present,  sees 
only  the  littie  firailties  that,  as  proofs  of  a 
common  nature,  are  pitied  by  those  who 
contemplate  them,  rather  than  condemned ; 
and  attract,  perhaps,  in  this  very  pity,  an  in- 
terest which  is  more  akin  to  love  than  to 
hate.     It  is  in  these  circumstances  only,  or 
at  least  chiefly  in  these  circumstances,  that 
the  moral  character  is  in  peril.     There  is 
not  a  guilty  passion  from  which  the  heart 
would  not  shrink,  if  that  passion  were  to 
present  itself  instantiy,  with  its  own  dread-:, 
ful  aspect.    But  while  the  pleasures  and  the 
less  hideous  forms  of  vice  mingle  together, 
in  what  may  almost  be  termed  the  sport  or 
pastime  of  human  life,  we  paiss  readilv  and 
heedlessly  from  one  to  the  other,  till  we 
learn  at  last  to  look  on  the  passion,  when  it 
introduces  itself  among  the' playful  band,  on- 
ly as  we  gaze  on  some  fierce  masquer  in  a 
pageant  uiat  assumes  features  of  darker  fe^ 
rocity  only  to  delight  us  the  more,  or  which 
we  approach  at  least  with  as  litUe  apprehend 
skm  as  if  it  were  the  gentie  form  of  virtue 
herself  that  was  smiline  on  us.     It  is  from 
the  beg^innings  of  vice  that  we  are  to  be  sav* 
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«d  dien,  if  w«  are  to  be  mwl  finom  yiee  it- 
telt  Wen  it  given  to  tie  to  ineture  the  fu- 
ture, ee  we  cen  peint  whet  is  before  our 
ejea ;  end  could  we  thow  to  the  boj,  as  be 
retncne  blooming  and  scarcely  latigued,  from 
the  race  or  other  active  uame  in  which  he 
has  been  contending  witii  his  plajmates, 
some  form  of  feeble  age,  the  few  nay  hairs, 
the  wrinkled  front,  the  dim  eye,  the  wither- 
ed cheek,  the  wasted  limbs,  that  cam 
bear,  without  additional  eiqpport,  even  that 
thin  frame  whidi  bends  over  them  to  the 
earth  that  is  soon  to  receive  all  that  is  not 
yet  wholly  dead  and  oonsmned  in  the  half~ 
UviiH;  skeleton ;  oould  we  sqr  to  him,  as  he 
kost  with  terror  on  this  mixed  sem- 
i  of  death  and  life,  the  form  on  which 
you  are  now  looking  is  your  own,  how  incre- 
dulous wouM  be  his  litUe  heart  to  our  nro- 
phetie  intimation !  It  would  seem  to  him 
scMoely  poesibk  that  any  number  of  yean 
shouki  convert  what  he  then  felt  and  aaw  in 
his  own  vigorous  frHae,  rato  that  scarcely 
breathing  thing  of  feebleness  and  misery, 
which,  when  a  few  of  tfaoae  years  had  pasaed 
over  him,  he  was  tnilv  to  become.  It 
would  be  the  same  with  tne  moral  futurity  as 
with  that  of  the  mere  animal  beii^.  Could 
we  foresee  and  exhibit,  in  like  manner,  the 
future  heart!  could  we  show  to  him  who 
haa  dormant  passions,  that  have  not  yet 
been  awakened  by  anv  temptation,  and  who 
is,  therefore,  full  of  tae  confidence  of  virtue^ 
<-4o  him  who  bves,  perhape,  the  hnniness 
of  others,  which  haa  never  interfered  with 
his  own,  and  is  ei^,  therefore,  to  confer 
on  them  all  tfaoae  enjoyments  whidi  cost  no 
sacrifice  of  enjoyment  on  hie  part;  to  such 
a  mind,  ana,  m  some  cases,  even  to  a  mind 
for  nobler,  could  we  present  the  moral  pic- 
ture of  some  deceiver,  and  plunderer,  and 
oppressor,  some  reveller  in  the  luxnir  of 
nciies  fraudulently  usurped,  and  even  or  the 
scanty  npme  of  poverty  itself,  that  had  still 
something  which  could  be  torn  from  it  by 
ezactaons,  which  it  was  too  friendless  to 
know  how  to  resist,  and,  in  presenting  this 
picture,  could  we  sqr,  the  guut  at  whidi  you 
shudder,  is  the  guilt  of  the  very  bosom  tiiat 
is  shrinking  from  it  with  indignation,  how 
difficult  would  it  be,  or  rather  bow  impossi- 
ble, to  convince  the  criminal  of  other  years, 
of  his  own  horrible  identity  with  all  the  vil- 
lanies  which  he  loathed.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  question  that  there  are  oases  in  which 
the  mond  progression  is  as  legukur,  from  in- 
nocence to  mature  and  hoaiy  iniquity,  as  the 
mere  corporeal  progress,  from  the  beauty 
and  miisnikyr  alacrity  of  youth,  to  the  weak- 
ness and  nsle  and  withered  enaadation  of  age. 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fatal  progrea- 
don  then,  from  less  to  greater  vice,  whwh 
for  more  than  doubles  the  ohUntion  of  ah- 
stamiiig  from  those  s%ht  immonlities, 
which  m«ht  seem  trifling  if  it  were  not  lor, 


this 


lis  wogrssdve  tendency.     No  evil  is  s%hl 
hk^i  prepares  the  heart  for  grenter  evi. 


The  hi^iest  duty  which  we  owe  to  4 
is  tostrenffthe^asmuchasitiaiBoarpowcr 
to  itrengthen,  every  diaposrt] 
stitutes  or  forms  e  part  oi  wionA  t 
and  we  err  against  oiis  Ug^  dnty, 
pare  oursdvea  for  erring  aguinat  ev 
duty,  as  often  as  we  yidd  tos  aingle' 
tion,  whether  it  be  to  do  wimt  is  ponili  uly 
unwordiy,  or  to  abstain  from  the  immifalcit 
act  of  virtue  which  our  duty  caDs  to  us  la 
perform.  In  yiekling  onee  to  nor  v'  ' 
desire,  we  lose  much  moee  dmn  toe 
of  a  single  moment;  for  while  the 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  iiirrfnatd  by 
gcnoe^  the  mere  remembrance  tfant  we  have 
once  yielded,  is  tone daaosft  liken Koeace to 
yiektagsin.  Theaeoondarora 
m  from  the  pain  of  thmkii^,  that  tl 
tation  which  we  before  sufaed  to 
our  feeble  virtue^  was  one  which  even  timt  fee* 
Uevirtne  was  capaUe  idiPNaccamwigi  andom 
preaent  weaknem  is  to  us  aa  it  fpere  a  sort  d 
indistinct  and  secret  justification  of  the  part. 
The  virtuous  man  then,  who  loves  as  he 
should  love  the  noble  consdousncna  of  vifOKv 
and  who  feda,  therefiire^  that  no  leain  of 


pleasure   or  woridly 
ply  purchased  hj  m, 


wouM  be  cheaply  purchased  hj  a  snoifieed 
mord  excdlence^  will  think  often,  when  sa^ 
ajHndune  might  be  made  by  n  ■ntiifiii.  to 
sligfat,  that  to  others  it  mkht  aeens  searcdf 
a  diminution  of  virtue,  raOer  of  the  whde 
mord  eaedlence  which  he  endnpgcn,  thm 
of  the  little  portkm  of  it  with  which  he  ii 
called  to  part.  He  will  not  say  within  hist' 
sd^  bow  inoonsidemble  and  honr  vend 
would  be  this  enor;  but,  to  whet  crimes  mar 
this  single  error  lead!  Hewilithnabeaand 
from  the  common  temptatiotta,  by  whidh 
minds  lem  accustomed  to  a  sage  feie^gte 
are  at  fint  gently  leo  where  they  gladiycao. 
aent  to  go^  and  afterwarda  fanmed  along 
where  it  is  nusery  to  foUow,  by  n  force  wUck 
they  cannot  resist, — by  a  fbroe  which  aeem* 
ed  to  them  at  fint  the  light  touch  of  the  gen- 
tle handed  a  grace  or  a  pleoaure,  but  whick 
haa  expanded  progressively  at  e««iy  step,  til 
it  has  become  the  grasp  of  a  gaatV  mm. 

The  duty  that  is  cieidaed  in  rtsiitiag  the 
solidtations  of  evils  that  can  scaicdy  be  sdd 
to  be  yet  vices^  thoqgh  they  are  aoen  to  he-  J 
come  vices,  and  are  as  yet,  to  om 
ing  thought,  only  forms  of  gaiety 
kiadnem,  is  tndy  one  of  the  moa( 
duties  of  self-command.  It  is  notthecnda- 
nmceof  pdn,  that  is  the  hardest  tihl  l» 
idiich  fortitude  can  be  expoaed  9  it  is  the 
if  Imayso  tem  it,  of  the 
of  pleasure  herself,  an  cnda- 
ranbe  that  is  eaay  only  to  the  nohle  lofe  d 
future  as  wdl  as  present  virtue^  that  csa  r»> 
sist  what  it  is  ddigfatful  to  crowds  to  do^  ai 
it  resuts  the  less  tefriUe  fiDrms  of  evi^  froa 
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which  emy  indmdual  of  the  crowd  would 
■hrink ;  and  the  courage  of  thote  who  have 
•trength  only  to  lenst  whet  it  oonuDonly 
termed  fear»  is  e  courage  thet  is  scercelpr 
worthy  of  the  name,  m  little  worthy  of  it 
as  the  partial  coun^se  of  the  aoldier  on  his 
own  element,  if  on  a  different  element  he 
were  to  tremble  when  exposed  to  a  ship- 
wreck ;  w  of  the  seaman,  if  he  were  b  like 
manner  to  tremble  at  any  of  the  common 
perils  to  which  life  can  be  exposed  on  land. 
The  nost  stteniious  combatants  in  the  tu» 
mult  of  urariares)  may  be  cowards,  or  worse 
than  cowards,  m  the  calm  moral  fight. 

Thcyylcld  to  p1cMuTe»  though  thmr  dower  bnT*, 
And  ibow  no  fortitude  but  in  the  fiddT^ 

His  is  the  only  genuine  strength  of  heart,  who 
resists  not  the  force  of  a  few  fean  <ml^,  to 
which  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  it  is  ig- 
nomioioos  for  man  to  yield ;  but  the  force  of 
every  temptation,  to  which  it  would  be  un» 
worwy  of  man  to  yield,  even  thourii  the 
world,  m  its  capricious  aUotments  of  honour 
and  ahame^  mi|pit  not  have  chosen  to  regard 
with  ignominy  that  peculiar  species  of  cow- 
ardice. 

By  ^IcaMuo  OMnbdoed,  oteoko  ly  peta. 
He  shaiei  In  thet  Onuupotaooo  he  tniito  t 
AlUwerlng,  alUttempting,  tBl  he  fUlst 
And,  when  hefUle,  writes  FfeJ  on  hb  iliicld.* 

The  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  as 
it  leads  us  to  value  our  own  moral  purity, 
leads  us  then  to  resist  the  solicitation  of  ple». 
Biires  that  would  debase  us,  as  it  leads  us  to 
endure  pain  itKll  To  endure  ^ain  is  how- 
ever in  like  manner  a  part  of  this  duty,  not 
merely  liom  those  hign  motives  that  have 
been  already  considered  b^  us,  the  motives 
of  grateful  submission,  which  are  drawn  finom 
the  contempktion  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  worid,  by  that  wisdom  and  goodness 
under  whose  gracious  dispensation  the  capa- 
city of  suffering  itself  has  been  arranged,  so 
as  to  minister  to  the  highest  pui^^oses  which 
supreme  benevolence  could  have  in  view,  but 
also  firom  the  subordinate  motives  that  r^p;ard 
onlyouTMlves.  To  be  querdously  impatient, 
18  but  to  add  another  evil,  that  mig^  be 
avoided,  to  evil  that  ahready  exists,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  throw  from  us  one  of  the 
most  powerful  consolations  which  even  that 
amount  of  existing  evil  admitted,-  -  the  con- 
soJation  of  knowing  that  we  are  able  to  bear 
vrhat  it  is  virtue  to  bear,  and  of  trusting  that 
we  shall  be  able  in  like  numner  to  endure, 
without  repining,  whatever  other  ills  it  may 
l>e  our  mortal  allotment  to  encounter,  and 
otir  duty  to  overcome,  m  the  only  way  m 
vphich  such  ills  csn  be  overcome,  ^  the  pa- 
tience that  sustahis  thenu  By  yiekling  to 
liabits  of  cowardly  discontent,  we  contimMOy 


lessen  more  and  more  thiMt  mtensl  vigour 
which  might  save  us  form  the  miserable 
cowardice  thatmakesalaMisteveiy  act  of  vir- 
tue a  painliil  efibrt,  till  we  become  at  last 
the  moral  slaves  of  every  physical  evil,  and 
therefore  of  every  human  being  who  is  capable 
of  inflicting  on  us  any  one  of  those  iUs.  He 
never  can  be  the  master  of  his  own  resolutions, 
who  does  not  know  how  to  endure  what  it 
flUT  be  impossible  to  avoid  without  the  sa* 
criaoe  of  virtue.  When  we  hear  of  the  usur- 
per and  oppressor  of  Roman  liberty,  wIkh 
when  a  whole  world  was  prostrste  before 
him,  had  aubdned  every  thmg  but  the  iiw 
flexible  spirit  of  a  snigle  heroic  scoria 
er  of  shneiy,  wad  of  the  inflicter  of  sla- 
very, 

Bt  eunete  terrurum  fubaeta, 
Pkaeter  etrooem  vilmum  Catoole   » 

we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  that  he  who 
could  thus  dare  tooffer  to  liberty  its  last  ho- 
mage, waa  not  one  whom  mere  suffering  could 
iqipaL 

jugtom  et  teneceni  pfopodtl  vlniui 
Nod  elThun  arder  prara  jttbaDtluin» 
Nan  vultue  inetantU  tyxanni 
M  ante  quatSt  lolida  }-HBeque  Aoster« 
Dux  InqulcU  tuibMua  Adriae, 
Nee  Aitantaiantk  nvM  JoTia  nanuc 
Siftaetus  Ulabatur  orWa. 
Imparlduin  taiant  nimaekt 


•  Nifht  Thoiifhif ,  Night  Tlh 


LECTURE  XCIX. 
or  oum  DUTY  to  oubselvss. 

he  my  hst  Lecture,  Gentlonen,  I  be- 
gan the  consideration  df  that  minor  species 
of  moral  obligation  whidi  constitutes  the  prt^ 
priety  of  certun  actions,  considered  merely 
as  terminating  in  the  individual  who  performa 
them, — the  duty,  as  it  baa  been  termed, 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves. 

This  duty  I  represented  as  having  two 
great  objects ;  in  the  first  place,  the  moral 
excellence  of  the  individuals,  and  in  the  se- 


cond place,  his  happiness  when  any  enjoy- 
ment, or  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  fii- 
ture  enjoyment,  is  not  moonsistent  virith  that 
moral  excellence,  the  cultivation  of  which  is, 
in  every  case^  even  with  respect  to  the  mere 
penooal  duty,  of  primary  obligation. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  accordmgly,  I  consid- 
ered the  former  of  these  divisions  of  our  duty 
to  ourselves— 4Ilustntmg  especially  the  rela- 
tion which  a  single  acdon  may  bear  to  the 
whole  moral  character  in  after-life,  by  the 
increased  tendency  which  it  induces  to  a  re- 
petition of  it,  ana  a  corresponding  diminu* 
tkm  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  action, 
if  vicious,  was  previously  viewed ;  and,  en* 
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dMTOuriagr  therefore,  toimpieMyouitiong-  most  virtaoui,  wfaic^  if  mur 
ly  with  the  importaace  of  habits  of  self-ooin-  ed,  would  contribute  most  to  the  food  of 
' ,  hf  whidi  alone,  as  enablii^  us  to  re-  the  unirene ;  and  the  inipr«daiC»  therefcre. 


sist  aUke  the  gayer  seductions  of  luxury,  and 
the  temn-  of  personal  suffsring,  we  may  be 
masters  of  our  own  moial  resolutions,  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  vice  might  seem  attend- 
ed only  with  present  pleasure,  and  virtue  on- 
ly  with  present  pain. 

After  considering  that  division,  then, 
whidi  regards  the  cultivation  of  our  moial 
excellence,  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the 
other  blanch  of  our  dutv  to  ourselves,  of 
which  our  happiness  is  toe  immediate  ob- 
ject. 

When  happiness  is  to  be  attained  without 
the  breach  of  any  duty,  it  becomes  a  positive 
duty  to  pursue  it ;  as,  in  like  maimer,  though 
no  other  duty  were  to  be  violated  than  thiit 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  it  would  still  be 
a  violation  of  this  duty  to  act  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  lessen  our  own  happiness,  or  to 
occasion  to  ourselves  actual  distress.  It  is 
a  virtue,  in  short,  to  be  prudent,  a  vice  to 
be  imprudent;  or  if  prudence  and  impru- 
dence should  be  considered  as  implying  ra^ 
ther  the  knowledge  or  the  ignorance  (JT  ac- 
tions that  may  be'  advantageous  to  us  or 
hurtful,  than  the  performance  of  actions 
which  we  know  to  be  advantageous  to  us  or^  of  our  own  conscience^  a  greater  moral  de- 


are,  to  the  extent  of  their  witNl  violatioa  of 
the  happiness  of  one  individaal,  Tiolafean  of 
the  universal  system  of  good. 

Our  own  happiness,  then,  is  a  moral  ob- 
ject, as  the  happiness  of  others  is  a  monl 
object.  There  is  much  more  rfensoo,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  to  fear  that  individoals 
will  be  neglectful  of  the  hsppmess  of  othen 
rather  thu  of  their  own,  when  oppoftmiitks 
of  furthering  either  may  have  oecuned  to 
them ;  since,  with  respect  to  each  peraooal. 
ly,  his  own  desire  of  pleasure,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  the  means  of  pieasure,  may  be 
considered  as  so  powerful  as  scarcely  to  re- 
quire the  aid  of  any  mere  fee&ag  of  dmbiI 
duty,  to  call  on  him  to  be  prndoit.  It  is 
accordant,  therefore,  with  the  gracMMis  bene- 
vdenoe  of  the  Power  who  has  arranged  our 
susceptibilities  of  feeling,  in  rekition  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  that 
the  sentiment  of  moral  obligittioD  should 
there  be  stnmgest,  where  the  additiooal  ie- 
fluence  is  most  needed;  and  that,  while  it 
is  of  our  own  happiness  we  are,  at  least  m 
ordinary  ciicumstances,  moat  desirous,  it 
should  yet  seem  to  us,  m  the  rerj  piivary 


hurtful, — it  is  a  virtue  to  act  in  such  a  maimer 
as  seems  to  us  most  prudent,  a  rice  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  us  impru- 
dent. 

That  there  is  not  merelv  a  satisfaction  or 
regret,  as  at  some  piece  or  good  or  bad  for. 
tune,  but  a  morsl  duty  observed  or  riohted, 
in  these  cases,  is  evident  from  the  conscience 
of  the  affent  himself,  wid  firom  the  feelings  of 
those  who  contemplate  his  action.  He  who 
suffers  from  acting  in  a  mannner  which  he 
had  reason  to  consider  as  imprudent,  feels 
•that  he  is  jusdy  punished ;  ana  all  who  con- 
sider his  action  and  its  consequences,  agree 
in  this  reference  of  demerit  to  the  agent,  and 
in  the  feeling  of  propriety  in  the  punishment 
\rhich  he  has  received,  or  rather,  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  inflicted  on  himself. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  Deity,  who 
willed  the  happmess  of  his  creatures,  and 
who  made  virtue,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  contributing  even  to  hap- 
piness in  this  life,  should  have  made  the  wil- 
tvl  neglect  of  that  which  was  in  so  many  im- 
portant respects  the  great  object  of  moral 
feeling,  an  object  itself  of  a  species  of  moral 
disapprobation.  If  every  individual  of  man- 
kind were  in  every  respect  perfectly  careless 
of  his  own  happiness,  every  individual^  of 
mankind  would  be  unhappy ;  and  mere  im- 
prudence, if  universal,  would  thus  have  the 
same  injurious  consequences  as  the  unirenal 
oppression  of  all  by  all.  From  the  harmony 
which  the  Deity  has  pre-established  of  vir- 
tue and  utility,  that  conduct  alone  can  be- 


linquency  to  invade  any  enjoyment  possessed 
by  another,  than  to  sacrifice,  by  any  mh 
foUy,  die  means  of  similar  enjoyment  pos- 
sessed by  ourselves. 

It  is  still,  however,  more  than  mere  regret 
which  we  feel  on  considering  any  such  m- 
prudent  sacrifice.  There  is  tnAy  a  feeliiig 
of  monl  disapprobation — a  feelii^  that  in 
thus  injuring  the  happiness  of  one  tDdtriduai 
of  mainii»d,  we  have  violated  a  part  of  the 
genei^sl  system  of  du^,  whidi  in  the  actiom 
that  relate  to  himself  only,  as  well  as  in  the 
actions  which  rehte  directly  to  others,  a  vise 
and  virtuous  man  should  have  oonstantlj 
before  him  for  the  direction  <^  his  con- 
duct. 

It  is  morafly  fit,  then,  diat  every  indm- 
dual  should  endeavour  to  acquire  and  pre- 
serve the  means  of  happiness,  when  the  hap- 
piness is  to  be  acquired  or  presen'ed  without 
the  breach  of  any  of  the  duties  of  still  strong- 
er obligation  which  he  may  owe  to  commu- 
nities or  to  other  individuals. 

But  if  the  acquisition  of  happiness  be  his 
duty,  in  what  manner  is  he  to  seek  it?  that 
is  to  say,  in  what  olgects  is  he  to  hope  to 
find  it? 

O  Hsppineas !  oar  beings  oad  nd  aha ! 
Good,  ploHuve.  eoe,  contoit,  whateTar  fliy  nme  I 
That  someaiing  itUI  which  pRMnptt  thrcle^laI^^h, 
For  which  we  bev  to  ttve.  or  daretDdiel 
Which  stlU  so  near  im,  yet  beyood  laa  Uo*, 
O'erlook'd,  seen  iknibfe»  by  cha  fool  and  wf«. 
PlontofeelesHalKedl  if  dropt  below. 
Say,  in  irtwr mortel •  •oa^ouMf^yt-iofgn' t 
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'  Twin'd  with  th»  wieathi  Panuudan  Uureb  yield. 
Or  reapf d  in  iron  harvest*  oT  the  field  ? 
Wheie  grows  f  whtene  grows  it  not  ?  If  vain  oar  toil. 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil ; 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 
*Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everytrtieie.  *    . 

Happiness,  considered  as  mere  happiness, 
may  be  defined  to  be,  a  state  of  continued 
agreeable  feeling,  differing  from  what  is  com- 
monly termed  pleasure  only  as  a  whole  differs 
firom  a  part  Pleasure  may  be  momentary ; 
but  to  the  pleasure  of  a  moment  we  do  not, 
at  least  in  common  language,  give  the  name 
of  happiness,  which  implies  some  degree  of 
permanence  in  the  pleasure. 

As  happiness,  however,  is  only  a  more 
lasting  state  of  pleasure  or  agreeable  feeling, 
it  is  evident  that  every  object,  the  remem- 
brance, or  possession,  or  hope  of  which  is 
agreeable,  is  a  source  of  happiness ;  4>ne  of 
many  sources,  because  there  are  innumerable 
objects  which,  as  remembered,  possessed, 
or  hoped,  are  agreeable.  Some  of  these 
may  indeed  exclude  others,  and  the  objects 
excluded  may  be  sources  of  purer  or  more 
lasting  pleasure,  which  it  would  be  impru- 
dent therefore  to  abandon  for  a  less  good. 
But  all  are  still  sources  of  happiness,  if  hap- 
piness be  agreeable  feeling;  and  Uie  only 
tnoral  question  relate?  to  the  choice. 

It  is  evident  too,  that  this  choice  of  hap- 
piness, as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  enjoyment,  must  be  various 
in  its  objects  in  different  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  their  original  constitution,  education, 
habits,  rank  in  life,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
conceived  to  modify  the  desires  of  manland. 
The  saving  of  a  few  guineas,  which,  to  the 
greater  number,  of  the  rich  at  least,  would 
afford  no  gratification,  may  be  a  source  of 
very  great  deUght  to  those  whose  circum- 
stances of  humbler  fortune  condemn  them 
to  be  necessarily  firugal ;  or  even  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  many  thousand  acres,  if  he  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  miser.  With  every  va- 
riety of  taste,  in  whatever  manner  induced, 
there  is  a  corresponding  happiness  of  posses- 
sion;  a  gem,  a  painting,  a  medal,  which 
many  woidd  rank  with  the  mere  baubles  of  a 
toyshop,  are  treasures  to  a  few.  The  loss 
of  a  single  book  of  difficult  acquisition,  which 
may  be  a  serious  evil  to  a  man  of  letters,  is 
scarce  felt  as  a  loss  b^  one  who  sees  books 
before  him,  as  mere  pieces  of  gay  and  p^ilded 
furniture,  without  the  slightest  desire  of 
opening  them,  and  whose  library  is  perhaps 
the  only  room  of  his  house  which  he  never 
thinks  of  entering,  or  which  he  uses  at  least 
only  for  such  purposes  as  any  other  room, 
with  any  other  furniture,  nught  serve  as  well. 
What  is  true  of  these  sourcea  of  enjo3rment, 
is  true  of  every  object  of  desire  which  some 
value  much,  while  others  perhaps  regard  it 
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as  insignificant,  or  at  least  regard  it  as  com- 
paratively of  hi  less  value.  In  thmking  of 
what  is  to  give  delight,  we  must  think  at* 
least  as  much  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  de- 
lighted, as  of  die  object  we  may  choose  to 
term  delightful.  There  are,  probably,  not 
two  individuals  to  whom  the  acquisition  of 
exactly  the  same  objects  would  afford  exact- 
ly the  same  quantity  of  happiness ;  and  in  a 
question  of  mere  happiness,  therefore,  with- 
out regai-d  to  duty,  it  is  as  absurd  to  inquire 
into  one  universal  standard,  as  to  think  of 
discovering  one  universal  stature,  or  univer-: 
sal  form  of  the  infinitely  varied  features  of 
mankind.  ^ 

This  inquiry,  however,  into  one  sole  and 
exclusive  standard  of  happiness,  which  seems 
so  absurd  when  we  consider  the  ever-varying 
tastes  and  fancies  of  mankind,  was  the  great 
inquiry  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Hap- 
piness was  to  them  not  so  much  a  generic 
name  of  many  agreeable  feelings,  as  a  sort  of 
universal  d  parte  rei, — something  which  was 
one  and  simple,  or  which  at  least  excluded 
any  great  diversity  of  the  objects  that  cor- 
responded  with  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
sage  calculations  on  the  comparative  amount 
of  pleasure,  which  different  classes  of  objects 
might  be  expected  to  afford  to  the  greater 
number  of  mankind,  they  haV.e  left  to  us  a 
bold  assertion  of  one  species  of  happiness, 
as  if  it  were  the  sole, — and  many  vain  re- 
finements, by  which  they  woidd  endeavour 
to  reduce  to  it  every  other  form  of  delight, 
and  where  they  coiud  not  so  reduce  them, 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  enjoyments  so 
obstinately  unaccommodating;  of  enjoy- 
ments, however,  as  real  and  as  independent 
in  themselves,  as  that  for  the  sole  existence 
of  which  they  contended. 

The  two  principal  sects  opposed  to  eadi 
other  in  this  inquiry  into  happiness,  were 
the  followers  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  regarded  sensual  pleasure  as 
primarily  the  only  real  good,  and  every  thing 
that  was  not  directly  sensual,  as  valuable 
only  in  relation  to  it ;  while  the  other  sect 
contended,  thai  there  was  no  good  whatever 
but  in  rectitude  of  conduct ;  that,  but  for  thi& 
rectitude  of  choice,  pleasure  was.  not  a  good, 
pain  not  an  evil. 

The  slightest  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  as  susceptible  of  various  species 
of  enjoyment,  might  seem  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  doctrine  of  both  these  rival  sects. 
That  our  chief  happiness,  the  happiness  of 
&r  the  greatest  portion  of  our  life,  has  no 
direct  reference  to  the  senses,  is  abundiuitly 
evident,  and  is  admitted  even  by  Epicurus 
himself;  though  he  would  still  labour  vainly 
to  refer  them  remotely  to  that  source ;  and, 
though  the  virtues  and  inteHectual  acquire- 
ments which  adorn  our  nature  infinitely  more 
than  any  superior  quickness  of  sensation, 
may  be  so  traced  through  alF  their  conie- 
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>  at  to  be  fovnd  BltiiiMitely  to  oontri* 
tote  ta  the  amount  even  of  the  plcesuret  of 
the  ieneei^  this  inflnenoe  on  the  senses  is 
certainly  the  least  part  of  their  influence  on 
hsppiness.  Hie  love  of  the  parent  for  the 
dttM,  of  the  diild  for  the  parent,  all  the  de- 
lishlAil  diarities  which  render  home  a  scene 
01  perpetual  joj»  and  which  extend  them- 
selves bejond  the  domestic  roo^  with  so 
wide  a  growth  of  afiection ;  the  sublime  or 
tender  remembnmoes  of  yirtue ;  or  in  mere 
•cienoey  the  luaniiy  of  troth  its^  as  an  ob- 
t  of  desires  that  may  abnost  be  said  to  be 
1  passions ;  the  plessore  of  the  as- 
m  contemplating  those  seeming 
epaiks  of  ljght»  which  to  his  senses  are  traly 
aaere  spaiks  of  light,  and  which  are  mi^piifi- 
eent  ona  only  to  the  intellect  diet  compre- 
hends and  measures  their  amplitude;  the 
nleasnre  of  the  mathematician,  intrsdivre- 
Utioas  ci  fonns  which  his  senses  are  abso- 


i  d  fonns  which 
hitely  inospable  of  presentiiy  to  him ;  of  the 
poet,  in  describing  scenes  dP  bcan^  which 
luseyes  never  are  to  see;.*«ll  thoe  plea- 
sures, intellectosl  and  monl,  are  pleannes, 
whether  they  tend  or  do  not  tend  to  h^gfat- 
en  mere  sensual  enioyment ;  and  if  nothing 
were  to  be  left  of  them  but  this  influence  on 
the  senses,  human  life  would  scarcely  be 
wordiy  even  of  the  brutal  appetites  that 
might  still  strire  to  find  on  eartn  the  objects 
of  their  grovelliqg  and  languid  and  weary  de- 
aire. 

So  fohe,  then,  even  as  a  mere  physica] 
ez|Msit]on  of  happiness,  is  the  system  of 
Epicurus.  But  if  his  philosophy^  err  more 
*y,  the  philos(^hy  of  the  Stoical  school, 
i  it  err  more  sublimely,  is  still  but  a 
er  error.  The  moral  eioellence  of 
man  is  unquestionabljr  what  21eno  and  his 
followers  maintained  it  to  be,  a  devout  sub- 
mission to  the  vnll  of  the  Supreme  Beii^, 
by  the  exercise  of  those  Tirtues  for  whidi 
every  state  in  which  we  can  be  placed,  allows 
an  opportunity  of  ezerdse.  It  never  can  be 
aoooraing  to  the  real  exoellenoe  of  his  nature 
to  act  viciously,  nor  a  violation  of  his  real 
ezcellenoe  to  act  virtuously;  but  thougjh  all 
pleasure  which  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  is 
to  be  avoided,  the  pleasure  which  is  consist- 
ent with  virtue  is  to  be  valued,  not  merely 
as  being  that  whidi  attends  virtue,  but  as 
being[  hsppiness,  or  at  least  an  element  oi 
happiness.  Between  mere  pleasure  and 
mere  Tirtue,  there  is  a  competition,  in  short, 
of  the  less  with  the  greater ;  but  though  vir- 
tue be  the  greater,  and  the  greater  in  every 
case  in  wluch  it  can  be  opposed  to  mere 
pleasure,  pleasure  is  still  good  in  itself,  and 
vrould  be  oovetable  by  the  virtuous  in  every 
case  in  which  the  grnter  good  of  virtue  m 
not  moonsistent  vnth  it.  Pain  is,  in  like 
manner,  sn  evil  in  itself;  though  to  bear 
pain  without  a  murmur,  or  without  even  any 
mward  murmurt,  be  agood,-a  good  depend. 


ent  on  oufielves,  which  tt  it  in  urn  i 
add  at  any  moment  to  the  mete  physical  9 
that  does  not  depend  on  us,  and  ngood  more 
valuaUe  than 'die  pain  in  itself  is  erfl. 

It  is,  indeed,  because  pleasure  and  pain 
are  not  in  thensselves  abeolntely  indilferait, 
that  man  is  virtuous  in  remsting  the  sdicita- 
tions  of  the  one,  and  the  AnntB  of  the 
ether;  and  there  is  thus  a  adf-eonlutBtion 
in  the  principles  d  Stoidsm,  whidi  it  is 
truly  vtonishing  that  the  fosmder  of  the 
system,  or  some  one  of  die  andcBt  and 
modem  commentators  on  it,  should  not  have 
discovered.  We  may  praise^  indeed  the 
^  of  him  who  dascs  to  aufler 
every  external  evil  which  man  csm  sa&r, 
rather  than  give  his  conscience  ooe  guilty 
remembrance ;  but  it  is  beeanae  theie  is  erU 
to  be  oidured,  that  we  praise  lum  for  his 
magnanimity  in  bearing  the  evil;  andif^ere 
be  no  ill  to  be  endured*  there  la  no  magni 
nimttv  that  can  be  called  forth  to  endme  it. 
The  bed  of  roaes  difiierB  from  the 


bull,  not  merely  as  a  squsre  ditfen  from  a 
cixde^  or  as  flmt  differs  from  day,  but  as 


thai  which  is  phyaieally  good 
that  which  is  physieaUy  evfl  ;  and  if  Ihey 
did  not  so  diftr,  as  good  and  sTil,  ihare  eoaM 
be  as  little  nMrit  in  eonsentingy  when  yirtas 
required  the  saerifioe^tosuflSBr  all  the  bedO^ 
pain  which  the  instrument  of  torture  ooaU 
inflicty  rather  than  to  rest  in  cnilty  iBdoleBee 
on  that  luxurious  couch  of  flowexSy  aa  there 
could  be  in  the  mere  preference,  for  aay 
physical  purpose,  of  a  circular  to  an  anga- 
lar  form,  or  of  the. softness  of  clay  to  the 
hardness  of  flint-  Moral  excellence  ia,  in- 
deed, in  every  case,  preferable  to  mere  phy- 
sical ei^oyment ;  and  there  is  no  eigoyraeit 
worthy  of  the  choice  of  man,  when  Tirtaa 
forbids  the  desire.  Bat  virtue  is  the  sape- 
rior  only,  not  the  sole  power.  She  has  im- 
perial sway  ;  but  her  sway  is  imperial,  only 
because  there  are  forms  of  inferior  good, 
over  which  it  is  her  glory  to  preside. 

It  was  this  confusion  as  to^  the  dis- 
tinction of  moral  excellence^  which  ia  one 
object,  and  of  mere  hi^piness^  which  ii 
another  object,  that  led  to  all  the  extrava- 
gant dedamations  of  the  Porch,  aa  to  the 
equal  happiness  of  erery  situation  in  which 
man  can  exist  Nor  is  it  only  in  dieir  su- 
blime defiances  of  pain,  that  the  inconsis- 
tency which  I  have  pomted  out  is  invoked; 
it  is  involved  equally  in  the  scale  of  pielier- 
enoes  which  they  present  to  us  in  our  very 
virtues.  We  are  to  love^  for  example* 
health  rather  than  sickncas;  but  vre  sre 
thus  to  love  it,  not  becsuse  health  is  io 
itself  a  greater  good  than  nckneas,  bat 
on^  because  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  we  should  love  it  more  than  the  pain 
and  imbedlity  of  diseese.  And  why  do 
we  infer  it  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven  diat 
we  should  prefer  health  to  sickneas?    It 
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If  not  easy  to  discorer  any  reason  for 
thiB  hiferenoe,  but  the  absolute  good  of 
that  which  is  declared  in  itself  to  be  neither 
good  nor  eviL  If  health  and  sickness  be  in 
diemselves,  without  rmrd  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  absolutely  indiflerent,  they  must 
stiO  continue  absolutely  indifferent,  or  we 
must  require  some  divine  revelation  to  make 
knoTin  to  us  the  will  which  we  are  to 
obey. 

It  is  this  tacit  assumption  of  the  very  cir- 
cumstances denied,  which  forms  indeed  the 
radical  fallacy  of  the  system  of  Zeno ;  a  sort 
of  fallacy  whichy  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
quiries we  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  tracing,  in  the  systems  of  philosophers  of 
every  age.     The  will  of  the  gods,  as  direct- 
ing the  choice,  when  there  was  a  competi- 
tion of  many  objects,  seemed  to'  furnish  a 
reasonable  ground  of  preference ;  a  ground 
of  preference  which  was  feh  to  be  the  more 
reasonable,  because  every  one  had  previous- 
ly, in  his  own  mind,  felt  and  silently  admit- 
ted those  distinctions  of  ph^ical  good  and 
evil  which  the  Stoics  ostensibly  denied,  but 
which  corresponded  exactly  wiu  the  divme 
intimations  of  preferableness,  that  were  only 
these  very  distinctions,  under  a  more  mag- 
nificent name.      To  obey  the  will  of  the 
gods,  in  prefeinng  wealth  to  poverty,  was  in 
truth  to  have  made  the  previous  mscovery, 
that  wealth,  aa  an  object  of  desire,  was  pre- 
ferable to  poverty;  and  to  have  infened, 
from  this  previous  belief  of  the  physical  dia- 
tinctioi^   that  supposed  will  of   Heaven, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
ascertain  if  the  objects  had  been  indifferent 
in  themselves.     If  all  external  things  were 
in  themselves  absolutely  equal,  then  was  it 
impossible  to  infer  from  them  that  divine 
preference  on  which  our  own  was  to  d^ 
p«?nd ;  and  if  that  divine  preference  oould, 
in  any  way,  be  inferred  from  the  physical 
differences  of  things,  as  essentially  good 
and  evil,  then  vras  it  not  to  the  divine  in- 
timation, as  subsequently  inferred,  that  we 
were  to  look  for  the  source  of  that  distinc- 
tion, from  which  alone,  aa  previously  felt, 
we  inferred  the  intimation  itselfl 

The  same  erroneous  notion,  as  to  the  ab- 
solute indifference  with  respect  to  mere  hap- 
piness of  all  things  external,  which  were  not 
in  themselves  either  good  or  evil,  but  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gods  for  our  choice,  led 
laturally,  and,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  neces- 
larily,  to  the  strange  stoical  paradox  of  the 
ftbsolute  equality  in  merit  of  all  virtuous  ao> 
iona,  and  the  absolute  equalitv  in  demerit 
>f  all  vicwus  actions.  This,  indeed,  with 
nany  of  the  other  pmdoxes  mamtained  by 
he  sect.  Dr.  Smith  is  inclined  to  consider 
0  not  forming  a  part  of  the  ^tem  of  Zeno 
jid  Cleanthes,  but  rather  as  introduced  with 
»ther  meie  dialectic  and  technical  subtleties, 
y  their  disciple  and  follower  Chrysippui. 


Yet  I  confess  that,  absurd  as  the  paradox  is, 
and  discordant  with  all  our  moral  feelings,  it 
yet  seems  to  me  so  completely  involv^  in 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  school,  that 
it  must  have  occurred,  or  at  least  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  to  have  occivred,  to  the 
venr  founders  of  the  school,  as  an  obvious 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  their  doc- 
trine; and  if  it  did  so  occur  to  them,  we 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
asserton  of  so  bold  a  paradox  as  that  which 
stated  the  absolute  pnysical  indifference  aa 
to  happiness  <^  rapture  and  agony,  would 
be  very  slow  of  nnintaining  a  paradox  addi- 
tional, if  the  assertion  of  it  were  neoessanr 
to  the  nnintenance  of  their  system.  It  » 
an  error,  I  may  remaric  by  the  way,  which  is 
not,  in  principle  at  least,  confined  to  Stoi- 
cism, but  is  raaically  involved  in  all  those  the- 
ological systems  of  Ethics,  which  make  the 
very  easence  of  virtue  to  consist  in  mere  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God.  If  all  actions  be 
equal,  except  as  ther  are  ordered  or  not  or- 
dered bv  Heaven,  wnich  makes  them  objects 
of  moral  choice,  simply  by  pointing  them  out 
to  us  as  fit  or  unfit  to  be  performed ;  then 
is  there  only  one  virtue,  and  only  one  vice, 
— the  virtue  of  doing  as  Heaven  commands, 
the  vice  of  not  doing  as  Heaven  commands. 
Whatever  the  action  may  be,  there  may 
be  this  moral  difference,  but,  m  the  stoical 
or  theological  view  of  virtue  and  vice,  there 
can  be  this  difierence  only.  To  suppose 
that  certain  actions,  merely  by  bemg  more 
widely  beneficial,  are  more  obligatory  than 
others ;  that  certain  other  actions,  merely 
by  being  more  widely  injurious,  are  of  great- 
er delinquency  than  others,— would  be  to 
suppose,  in  opposition  to  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  whole  system,  that  what  we  term 
abenefit  is  a  good  in  itsel(  what  we  term  an 
ii^ury  an  evil  m  itself  independend^  of  that 
will  which  intimates  to  us  what  is  fit  or  un- 
fit to  be  done.  The  most  beneficial  action, 
an  action  that  confers  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  on  our  nearest  relative,  or  on 
our  most  generous  benefactor,  is  good  only 
because  it  is  divinely  commanded ;  and  this 
character  of  virtue  it  must  share  in  common 
with  every  action,  however  comparatively 
unimportant  in  itsdf,  that  is  so  commanded ; 
the  most  injurious  action,  of  which  the  in- 
jury, too,  may  have  been  directed  against 
those  whom  we  were  especially  called  to 
love,  is  evil  Only  because  it  is  divinely  indi- 
cated to  us  as  unworthj  of  our  choice ;  and 
this  character  of  vice  it  must  share  in  com- 
mon  with  all  the  actions  that  are  marked  to 
be  evil  by  this  prohibition,  and  by  this  pro. 
hibition  only.  We  are  astonished,  mdleed, 
that  offences  which  we  regard  as  triflrog 
should  be  classed  ^  the  Stoics  widi  crimes 
that  appear  to  us  of^the  most  aggravated  ini- 
quity ;  but  we  are  astonished  only  because 
we.  assfime  another  estimate  of  virtue  and 
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vice,  and  havt  not  adopted  their  genezml 
docdfine,  that  vhrtne  it  mere  obedience  to 
tlte  wiUof  thegodi,  and  vice  disobedience 
to  it.  The  penulox  is  repugnant,  indeed,  to 
eyery  feeling  of  our  heart,  but  still  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
die  system ;  as  it  must  be  allowed  also  to  be 
neceisari]^  involved  in  eveiy  system  that 
reduces  virtue  and  vice  to  mere  obedience 
or  disobedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

The  whole  errors  of  the  stoical  system,  or 
at  least  its  more  important  errors,  may  be 
traced  then,  I  conceive,  to  that  radical  mis- 
ttke  as  to  the  nature  of  h^pmess,  which  we 
have  been  considering ;  a  mistalEe  that,  if 
truly  allowed  to  influence  the  heart,  could 
not  £ul  to  lessen  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  in  some  measure  too  his  virtue, 
ill  all  the  relations  which  personal  happiness 
and  virtue  bear  to  pri\'8te  affection.  If,  in- 
deed, it  had  been  possible  for  human  nature 
to  feel  what  the  Stoics  maintained, — an  ab- 
solute indifierence  as  to  every  thing  external, 
unless  from  some  relation  which  it  bore,  or 
was  imagined  to  bear,  to  the  will  of  the  Di- 
vinity, how  much  of  all  that  tenderness  which 
renders  the  domestic  and  friendly  relations 
so  delightful  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
die  mere  oessadon  of  the  litde  pleasures 
and  litde  exercises  of  kindness  and  compas- 
sion which  foster  the  benevolent  reprd.  It 
is  in  rebdon  to  these  private  affections  only, 
however,  that  I  conceive  the  stoical  sjrstem 
to  have  been  ^racdcally  injurious  to  virtue, 
however  fidse  it  maj^  have  been  in  mere  the- 
ory, either  as  a  physical  system  of  the  nature 
of  man,  or  as  a  system  of  ethics  adapted  to 
the  drcumstanoes  of  his  physical  consdtu- 
don.  In  every  thing  which  terminated  m 
the  individual  himself  the  virtue  which  it 
recommended  was  what  man  perhaps  may 
never  be  able  to  attain,  but  what  it  would 
be  well  for  man  if  he  could  even  approach ; 
and  the  nearer  his  approach  to  it,  the  more 
excellent  must  he  become.  Pain  is,  indeed, 
an  ill,  and  we  must  err  physically  whenever 
we  pronounce  that  to  endure  this  ill  is  not 
an  affliction  to  our  sensidve  nature ;  but  it 
would  be  well  for  us  in  our  moral  resoludons, 
at  least  in  those  which  regard  only  sufferiocpB 
which  ourselves  may  have  to  overcome,  if 
we  oottld  be  truly  what  a  perfect  Stoic  would 
require  of  us  to  be. 

The  error  of  the  phQosoph^of  die  Porch, 
then,  in  relation  to  the  physical  ills  of  life, 
was  at  least  an  error  of  minds  of  the  noblest 
character  of  moral  enthusiasm.  **  If,**  says 
Montesquieu,  "  I  could  for  a  moment  cease 
to  think  that  I  am  a  Christian,  I  could  not 
fail  to  nuik  the  destrucdon  of  the  sect  of 
2^no  in  the  list  of  the  misfortunes  of  human 
kind.  It  was  extravagant  only  in  feelings 
which  have  in  themselves  a  moral  grandeur, 
--in  the  rontempt  of  pleasures  and  afflictions. 
it  alona  knew  how  to  make  great  cidxena ; 


it  alone  made  great  men ;  it  abne  made  Em- 
perors worthy  of  being  called  great.  While 
the  Stoics  regarded  as  nothing;  riches^  gnn- 
deur,  pleasures,  and  vexadona,  they  ooci^ied 
themsdves  onljr  with  labouring  for  the  happi- 
ness  of  others  m  the  disduuge  of  the  vanoos 
social  dudea.  It  seemed  as  if  diey  regarded 
that  holy  spirit— the  pordon  of  the  &nakf 
— ^which  they  believed  to  be  in  man»  as  a  aoft 
of  boundful  providence  that  waa  wntdbing 
over  the  human  race.  Bom  for  aociety,  they 
considered  it  as  their  office  thus  to  labour  for 
it ;  and  they  laboured  at  little  coat  to  the  so- 
ciety  which  they  benefited,  becaose  their  re- 
ward  was  all  within  themselves :  their  phi- 
losophy sufficed  for  their  happineaa ;  or 
rather,  the  happiness  of  others  waa  the 
only  accession  which  oodd  increaae  their 
own.** 

Hi  noiff,  hMo  duri  innota  CMonii 
Secto  feit,  ntrwan  modum,  flnemque  tcneie, 
Naturaiaqiae  aequi,  patriaMue  hnpendcre  i  *' 

NceriU.ndfoCisai}' "  - 
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In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ages 
in  whidi  the  stoical  doctrines  chiefly  flourish- 
ed,— the  servile  and  wretched  ages  in  whMrb, 
with  that  intellectual  light,  m  a  few  individ- 
uals,  whidi  leads  when  there  is  virtue,  to 
fnndevar  of  soul,  and  almost  leads  to  virtue 
Itself, — ^there  was  everywhere  around  a  cold 
and  gloomj  despotism,  that  left  man  only  to 
gaie  on  misery,  or  to  feel  misery,  if  he  did  not 
strive  to  rise  whdly  above  it ;  it  is  not  won- 
derful  that  a  philosophy  which  gave  aid  to  this 
necessary  elevadon  above  the  scene  of  human 
suffering  and  human  ignominy,  should  have 
been  the  favourite  philosophy  of  every  better 
spirit ;  of  all  those  names  which,  at  the  dis- 
tanoe  of  so  many  centuries,  we  still  venerate 
as  the  names  of  some  more  than  mortal  de^ 
liverers  of  mankind. 

**  Among  the  different  schools,**  mj9  Apol- 
lonius,  in  the  sublime  eulogy  of  the  Emperor 
M.  Aurelius,  **  among  the  different  sdiools 
he  soon  distinguished  one  which  taught  man 
to  rise  above  himself.  It  discovered  to  him, 
as  it  were,  a  new  world, — a  world  in  which 
pleasure  and  pain  were  annihilated,  where 
the  senses  had  lost  all  their  power  over  the 
soul,  where  poverty,  riches,  life,  death,  vrere 
nothing,  and  virtue  existed  alone.  Homuis  I 
it  was  this  phikwoi^y  which  gave  you  Gate 
and  Brutus.  It  was  it  whidi  supported  them 
m  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  liberty.  It  ex- 
tended Itself  afterwards,  and  muldplied  un- 
der your  tyrants.     It  seemed  aa  if  it  had  be- 
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I  •  want  10  your  opprewed  ancecton, 
whose  uneertain  fife  was  ineessantly  under 
the  axe  of  the  detpot.  In  those  times  of  dis- 
giaoe  akme,  it  pntferred  the  dignitj  of  human 
natore.  It  taught  to  live ;  it  taught  to  die ; 
and,  while  tynnnj  was  degrading  the  soul,  it 
lifted  it  up  again  with  more  force  and  gran- 
deur. This  heroic  philosophy  was  made  for 
heroic  aouis.  Aurelius  marked  as  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  davs  of  his  life,  that  daj  of  his 
boyhood  in  whi<«  he  first  heard  of  Cato. 
He  presenred  with  gratitude  the  names  of 
those  who  had  made  him,  in  like  manner,  ac- 
quainted with  Brutus  and  Thraseas.  He 
thanked  the  gods  that  he  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  the  maxims  of  Epic- 
tetus." 

That  great  emperor,  who  thus  looked  with 
veneration  to  others,  was  himself  one  of  the 
noble  boasts  of  Stoicism,  and  it  must  always 
be  the  glory  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch, 
that,  whatever  its  truths  and  errors  might  be, 
they  were  truths  and  errors  which  animated 
the  virtues  and  comfmted  the  sufierings  of 
some  of  the  noblest  of  mankind. 

With  all  the  admiration,  however,  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  of  the  sub- 
limer  parts  of  this  system,  it  is  stall,  as  I  said, 
founded  on  a  fiilse  view  of  our  nature.  Man 
ifc  to  be  considered  not  in  one  light  only, 
but  in  many  fights,  in  all  of  which  he  may 
be  a  subject  of  agreeable  feelinp;s,  and  con- 
sequentlr  of  happiness,  as  a  senes  of  agree- 
able feefings.  He  is  a  sensitive  beii^f,  an 
intellectual  bemg,  a  moral  being,  a  religious 
being,  and  there  are  species  of  happmess  that 
correspond  Mrith  these  varieties. 

Though  it  would  be  unnecessary  then  to 
enter  on  any  very  minute  details  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  agreeable  feeling,  of  which  happi- 
ness, as  a  whole,  may  be  composed,  a  few 
slight)  remarks  ma^  still  be  added,  on  these 
chief  specific  relations  of  our  happiness,  sen- 
sitive, mtellectual,  moral  and  religious. 

That  the  pleasure,  which  may  be  felt  by 
us  as  sensitive  beings,  is  not  to  be  rejected 
by  us  as  unworthy  of  man,  I  need  not  prove 
to  you,  after  the  definition  of  happmess  which 
I  have  given  you.  Happiness,  however, 
though  only  a  series  of  agreeable  feefings,  is 
to  be  estimated  not  only  by  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  those  agreeable  feelings  which 
compose  it,  but  by  the  relations  of  these,  as 
likely  to  produce  or  not  to  produce,  to  pre- 
vent or  not  to  prevent,  other  series  of  agree- 
able feefings,  and  to  cherish  or  repress  that 
moral  excellence  which,  as  an  object  of  de- 
sire, is  superior  even  to  pleasure  itself.  It 
is  according  to  these  relations  chiefly  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  are  to  be  estimated. 
In  themselves,  as  mere  pleasures,  they  are 
good,  and  if  they  left  the  same  ardour  of  ge- 
nerous enterprise,  or  of  patient  self-command, 
if  they  did  not  occupy  time,  which  should 
have  been  employed  in  higher  offices,  and  if, 


in  their  influence  on  the  future  capacity  of 
mere  enjoyment,  they  did  not  tend  to  lesscB 
or  prevent  happiness  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  enjoyed,  or  to  occasion  pain  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  arisen,  and  which 
is  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent,  to 
the  temporary  happiness  aflbrded,  it  would, 
in  these  circumstanees,  I  will  admit,  be 
impossible  for  man  to  be  too  much  a  sen- 
sualist; since  pleasure,  which  in  itself  is 
good,  is  evil,  only  when  its  consequences  are 
evil. 

He  who  has  lavished  on  us  so  many  means 
of  delight,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us, 
in  the  ordiniry  circumstances  of  fife,  not  to 
be  sensitively  happy  in  some  greater  or  less 
degree,  has  not  made  nature  so  foil  of  beauty 
that  we  should  not  admire  it  He  has  not 
poured  frapance  and  music  around  us,  and 
strewed  with  flowers  the  very  turf  on  ifHiicfa 
we  tread,  that  our  heart  may  not  rejoice 
as  we  move  along,  but  that  we  may  walk 
through  this  worid  of  loveliness  with  the 
same  dull  eye  and  indifferent  soul,  with 
which  we  should  have  traversed  unvaried 
scenes,  without  a  colour,  or  an  odour,  or  a 

The  pleasures  of  the  senses,  then,  are  not 
merely  allowable,  under  the  restrictions  which 
I  stated,  but  to  abstain  from  them  with  no 
other  view  than  because  they  are  pleasures, 
would  be  a  sort  of  contempt  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  or  a  bhsphemy  against  his  gracious 
bounty,  if  we  were  to  assert  that  sudi  absti- 
nence from  pleasure,  merely  as  pleasure,  can 
be  gratifying  to  infinite  benevolence. 

It  is  very  different,  however,  when  the  so- 
lieitadons  of  pleasure  are  resisted  on  account 
of  those  circumstances  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  the  only  reasonable  restrictions  on 
enjoyment,  circumstances  which  give  to  tem- 
perance its  rank  as  one  of  the  virtues,  and  as 
one  which  is  far  from  being  the  humblest  of 
the  glorious  band. 

Even  though  excessive  indulgence  in  sen. 
sua]  pleasures  had  no  other  evil  than  the 
pains  and  lessening  of  enjoyment  to  which 
they  give  occasion,  this  reduction  of  tlie  ge* 
neial  amount  of  happiness  would  aflRord  an 
irresistible  reason  for  curbing  the  sensual  ap- 
petite. The  headach,  the  knguor,  the  long 
and  miserable  diseases  of  intemperance,  are 
themselves  sufficient  punishments  of  the 
luxurious  indulgences  whidi  produced  them. 
But,  without  taking  these  into  account, 
how  great  is  the  loss  of  simpler  pleasure, 
of  pleasure  more  frequently  and  mdn 
universaUy  acquirable,  but  wmch  the  habit 
of  seeking  only  violent  enjoyments  for  an  in- 
flamed and  vitiated  appetite,  has  rendered 
too  feeble  to  be  felt  They  do  not  lose  lit* 
tie  who  lose  only  what  the  intemperate  lose. 
To  enjoy,  perhaps,  a  single  luxury,  which, 
even  thougti  they  -were  truly  to  eijoy  it, 
'  would  not  be  worth  so  costly  a  purchase 
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diejghrv  up  the  c^wdtj  of  immiiienibla  de- 
UnfaU  Tbov^itwerepleMiivnUhertliMi 
piiinful  to  giue  Car •  fewuioiiMatt  on  tlie 
■an,  the  pleMQic  would  forely  be  too  dmAj 
boqght,  if  it  were  to  letve  the  ijet  for  houn 
denied  end  mcmble  of  enjojuif  the  been- 
tifiil  coloun  of  that  wide  expanse  of  nature 
with  which  the  aame  ndianoe^  when  more 
modeiately  ahe(^  refreshee  the  veiy  viaioii 
which  it  delights. 

The  uifluaioe  of  intempennee,  m  lessei 
ing  the  auMunt  of  genenl  eigoyment,  injo^ 
nous  as  it  is^  even  in  this  wvy,  to  a  b^ng 
who  loves  hs|mineei»  is  slight,  however,  when 
compared  wHh  its  more  ntal  iiguij  to  every 
virtuous  habit.  He  who  has  trained  hu 
whole  soul  to  sensual  faidulgenoes,  has  pre- 
pared for  himself  innumenble  seductions 
firom  monl  good,  while  he  hss»  at  the  same 
time,  prepared  m  hia  own  hnrt  a  greater 
weakness  of  redsting  those  seductions.  He 
requires  too  costly  and  cumbrous  an  app»» 
retusofhspniness  to  feel  delight  at  the  csU 
of  virtue,  wnich  maj  order  him  where  he 
lot  be  •ooompanied  by  so  msny  siq>eiilu. 
,but  to  him  necessary  things;  and  he 
will  learn,  therefore,  to  consider  that  which 
would  deprive  him  of  his  accustomed  enjoy- 
arents,  as  a  foe,  not  as  a  guardian  or  monl 
adviser.  It  is  mentioned  of  a  friend  of 
Charles  L  in  the  dvil  war  of  the  paiiiament, 
that  he  had  made  vp  his  mmd  to  take  horse 
and  join  the  roysl  party,  but  for  one  aroum- 
stance,  that  he  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  the  thoii^t  of  being  an  hour  or  two  lem 
in  bed  than  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his 
ottiet  home ;  and  ha  therefore^  after  duly  re- 
flecting on  the  impossibility  of  being  both  a 
good  subgect  and  a  food  slegper,  contented 
bimielf  with  remsimng  to  enjoy  his  repose. 
Absurd  as  such  an  anecdote  mav  seem,  it 
states  onhr  what  passes  innumerable  tin 
through  tne  silent  heart  of  every  voluptuary, 
in  sinular  comMrisons  of  the  most  important 
duties  with  toe  most  petty,  but  babitual 
pleasurea.  How  many  more  virtuous  actions 
would  have  been  penbrmed  on  earth,  if  the 
performance  of  them  had  not  been  inoonsist- 
ent  with  ei^oyments,  as  insignifioant  in 
themselves  as  an  hour  of  unneceseaiy,  and 
perhaps  hurtful  slumber ! 

In  one  of  the  most  dk)quent  of  the  ancient 
writen  there  is  a  strikii^  picture  of  this  con- 
trast, which  the  virtuous  and  the  dissolute 
present  almost  to  our  verv  senses.  "  Altum 
quiddam  est  virtus,  ezoelsum,  re^e^  invio- 
tum,  infiitigabile ;  vohq>tM,  humile,  servile, 
imbedllom,  caducum,  cqjus  statio  ac  domi- 
eilium  fooiices  et  popinse  sunt.  Virtutem 
in  teniplo  invenies,  in  foro,  in  curia,  pro 
maris  stantem,  pulveiulentam,  *H>kTtiitflm, 
callosas  habentem  menus ;  voluptatem  lati* 
tsntam  laepiua,  ac  tenebras  csptantem,  cirea 
bataea  ac  sudatoria,  ac  loca  aedilem  metu- 
enu%  moUem,  enervcm,  mero   atque    un-| 


led  to 

aU 


guento 

niedicamentia  poUutem."* 
From  this  tendency  of 
genoeinmere  sensual  pleasure  to 
and  debase  the  mind,  and  thus  to 
an  easy  prey  to  every  species  of  ovil. 
rus,  the  areat  aasertor  of  sensni  * 
as  the  sole  direct  good  in  life^ 
Twatfftii^iT  the  impottWH^e  of 
most  with  the  same  appeaianoe  of  imid  ae- 
verity  as  the  teachers  of  a  very  SSenai 
school  In  mere  piecepto  of  virtoe,  mdeed, 
that  is  to  say,  in  every  thiqg  prececal,  the 
schods,  the  most  opposite  to  CMik  other  in 
their  views  of  the  nature  of  good,  wen  near- 
ly  similar.  Both  set  out  from  princmlca  that 
midit  have  seemed  to  lead  than  mr  from 
eadiotheri  yet  both  arrived  at  the  aanMoon- 
elusions,  on  the  points  on  which  it  was  most 
important  to  fonn  a  judgment.  It  is  grsti- 
faring  to  find  the  loose  freedom  of  the  most 
bcentious  system  of  immorality,  thus  fiaroe4 
for  its  own  happiness,  to  submit  itself  tothe 
moral  restraints  which  it  seemed  to  boast  of 
throwing  off,  and  pleasure  bendf  compeUed, 
as  it  were,  to  pay  hom^e  to  that  virtue  fioD 
which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
the  worship  of  mankind. 


LECTURE  a 

OP  Oim  DOTY  TO  0UB8ELVXS— COX.TIVATIOM 
or  fNTELLBCTtTAL,  If ORAI,  AND  UEUGIOOS 
BArnMSIS. 

r  part  of  my  last 


Gbntluixn,  the  g 
Lecture  was  occupied  with 
of  the  erroneous  opinions  a 
entertained  by  nme  sectsof  i 
phen,  and  particulariy  of  the  doctrines  of 
one  memorable  sect,  whose  general  system, 
folse  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  had  yet  so 
much  in  it  of  the  sublimity  of  virtue;,  and 
was  so  eminently  fitted  to  produce  or  to  at. 
tract  to  it  whatever  was  morslly  grea^  that, 
when  we  read  of  any  noble  act  of  pntriotisn^ 
in  the  ages  and  countries  in  which  the  sjs- 
tem  flourished,  we  almost  take  for  ganted 
that  he  who  dared  heroically,  or  suffoed  he- 
roically, was  of  the  distinguished  number  of 
this  sdiool  of  heroes. 

The  error  of  the  ancient  inquirere  mto 
happiness  consisted,  as  we  found,  in  eices* 
sive  simplification-Tin  the  belief  that  happi. 
nem  was  one  and  simple^  definite^  and  al- 
most self-subsisting,  like  an  univerml  essence 
of  the  schools, — in  the  assertion,  therefore^ 
of  one  peculiar  form  of  good,  as  if  it  were  all 
that  deserved  that  nam^  and  the  consequent 
exclusion  of  other  forms  of  good  that  could 
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not  b«  reduced  to  the  fieivmnite  Bpeciea.  He 
ynho  had  eonfiiied  all  happiness  to  the  plea- 
Bure  of  the  senses,  was  of  course  cmder  the 
necessity  of  denying  that  there  was  any  mo- 
ral pleasure  whatever,  which  had  not  a  di- 
rect relation  to  some  mere  sensual  delight ; 
whife  the  aaaertor  of  a  different  system,  who 
had  affinmed  virtue  only  to  he  good,  was  ot 
course  under  an  equal  necessity  of  denymg 
that  any  pleasure  of  the  senses,  however  in- 
tense or  pure,  could  be  even  the  slightest 
element  of  happiness.  Both  were  right  in 
what  tiley  admitted,  wrong  in  what  they  ex- 
duded ;  and  the  paradoxes  into  which  they 
were  led,  were  necessary  consequences  of 
the  ezeessive  simplificatSon. 

A  wider  and  more  judicious  view  of  our 
nature  would  have  shown,  that  human  hiqp- 
piness  is  as  various  as  the  functions  of  man; 
that  the  Deity,  who  has  united  us  bysonut- 
ny  rehtions  to  the  whole  living  and  inani- 
mate world,  has,  in  these  relations,  surround- 
ed us  with  means  of  varied  enjoyment,  which 
it  is  as  truly  impossible  for  us  not  to  partake 
with  satbfaction,  as  not  to  behold  the  very 
scene  itself,  which  is  for  ever  in  all  its  beau* 
ty  before  our  eyes ;  that  happiness  is  the 
name  of  a  series  ot  agreeable  feelings,  and 
of  such  a  series  only,  and  that  whatever  is 
capable  of  exciting  agreeaUe  feelings,  is, 
therefore,  or  may  be,  to  that  extent,  a  source 
of  happiness. 

Man  b  a  sensitive  being,  an  inteBectual 
being,  a  mord  bdng,  a  relijiious  bdng. 
There  are  agreealfle  fedings  whidi  belong  to 
him  in  each  of  these  capacities ;  a  happiness, 
in  short,  sensitive,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious ;  and  though  we  may  affect,  in  ver- 
bal accordance  with  some  system,  to  deny 
any  of  these  various  forms  of  good,  it  is  on- 
ly in  words  that  we  can  so  deny  them.  As 
mere  feelingB,  or  phenomena  of  the  mind, 
adnrittinff  of  analysis  and  arrangement,  these 
forms  of  pleasing  emotion  were  considered 
by  us,  in  former  parts  of  the  course,  when 
their  general  rdations  to  our  happiness  were 
pomted  out ;  but  as  objects  of  moral  choice 
they  may,  i)erfaiq>s,  still  admit  of  a  few  addi- 
rional  practical  remaiks. 

The  remarics  in  my  last  lecture  were  li- 
mited to  the  happiness  which  we  are  capa- 
ble of  enjoym^  in  the  first  of  these  capaci- 
ties, as  sensitive  beings.  I  proceed  then 
now  to  the  happiness  of  which  we  are  inteU 
lectnaUy  susceptible. 

That  pleasure  does  attend  the  sublime 
operations  of  intellect  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  or  the  splendid  creations  of  fancy,  or 
the  various  arts  to  whidi  science  and  ima- 
gination are  subservient;  every  one,  I  pre- 
sume, will  readily  admit,  to  whom  these 
operations  are  &miliar.  But  the  great  mas- 
ters in  sdence  and  art  are  few,  and  the  plea- 
sure which  they  fed  in  their  noblest  inven- 
tions, therefore,  would  be  but  a  slight  ele- 


ment fai  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  The 
joy,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  produc- 
tive functions,  which  have  the  pride  of  con* 
temphting  these  great  results  as  their  own. 
It  exists  to  all  who  have  the  humbler  capa- 
city of  oontempkiting  them  merely  as  results 
of  human  genius.  It  is  delightful  to  learn, 
though  another  may  have  been  the  <fiscover« 
er ;  and  perbms  the  pleasure  which  a  mind 
tndy  ardent  for  knowledge  feels  in  those 
esriy  years  in  which  the  new  world  of  science 
is  opoied,  as  it  were,  to  its  view,  and  every 
step,  and  almost  every  glance,  affords  some 
new  accession  of  admiration  and  power,  may 
not  be  surpassed,  even  br  the  pleasure 
which  it  is  aflterwards  to  feel,  when  it  is  not 
to  be  the  receiver  oi  the  wisdom  of  others^ 
but  itself  the  enligfatener  of  the  wise. 

The  peculiar  and  most  promment  advan- 
tage of  the  mtellectual  pleasures,  however, 
in  relation  to  general  happmess,  regards  as 
much  what  they  prevent  as  what  they  gf* 
ford.  It  is  what  I  had  before  occasion  to 
point  out  to  you,  when  treating  of  the  com- 
mon  causes  of  finetfulness  off  temper  to 
which  mere  want  of  occupation  leads  perhaps 
as  frequentiy  as  any  positive  cause.  This 
advantage  is  the  ready  resource  which  these 
pleasures  afford,  ui  cases  in  wlndi  the  hours 
would  be  slow  and  heavy  without  them. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  arts  of  )umpme98, 
to  those  who  are  not  privileged,  if  I  maj  so 
expMss  it,  with  the  necessity  of  labour,  is  to 
know  how  to  prepare  resources  that  may  be 
readily  at  hand,  m  the  dreary  hours  that  are 
without  employment  of  any  other  land.  It 
is  not  alwavB  m  the  power  of  tiie  idler  to 
command  the  compan^  of  other  idlers,  with 
whom  he  may  busy  himself  in  labourji^  to 
foi|;et  that  he  is  not  busy ;  and,  delightful 
as  it  may  be  for  a  while,  it  is  but  a  weary 
occupation  after  all,  to  walk  along  the  pave- 
ment or  the  field,  and  to  count  faces  or 
trees,  for  tiie  pleasure  of  being  a  little  more^ 
and  but  a  very  little  more  active,  than  if  the 
same  time  had  been  spent  on  the  same  quiet 
seat,  with  folded  arms,  and  drowsy  eydids, 
that  have  the  didness  of  beginning  slumber, 
without  its  repose.  In  bad  weather,  and 
slight  mdisposition,  when  even  these  feeble 
resources  are  lost,  the  heavy  burden  of  a  day 
is  still  more  insupportable  to  him  who  has 
nothing  on  which  to  lean,  that  may  aid  him 
in  supporting  it;  and  who,  when  an  hour  is 
at  last  shaken  off,  still  sees  other  hours 
hanging  over  him,  that  are  to  weigh  him 
down  as  drearily  and  heavily.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, how  much  does  he  add  to  hap- 
pinen,  who  can  give  the  mind  a  resource 
that  is  ready  at  its  very  call,  in  almost  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  can  be  placed; 
and  such  a  resource  does  the  power  of  de- 
riving |>Ieasure  firom  a  book  afford.  The 
consolation  which  this  jrields,  is  mdeed  next 
in  value  to  the  consolation  of  virtue  itself 
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{l  would  not  Im  fMjto  Com  aeonoeptioa 
adequate  to  the  amount  of  positive  pleeaure 
enjoyed,  and  itiU  mora  of  poaitive  pain  pre- 
vented,  whieh,  in  eiviltaea  lifie,  ia  doe  to 
wofka  that  an  perhaps  of  no  value,  but  as 
they  serve  this  tempoiary  purpose  of  fiUing 
up  the  vacuities  of  empty  days,  or  empty 
Dours  even  of  days  that  in  part  are  ooea- 

I  need  not  quote  to  you  the  veiy  bean- 
tiful  passage  of  Cicero  on  this  univenality  of 
the  delights  of  literature*  in  youth,  in  old  age, 
at  home,  and  abroad,  which  has  been  ao  of- 
ten quoted  by  eveiy  body  that  it  muat  be 
fiuniliar  to  you  all  There  ia  a  beandfiil 
passsge,  however,  of  another  Roman  nhilo- 
aopher,  to  the  same  purport,  with  whica  yon 
are  probably  less  acquainted,  that  eipraases 
b  a  manner  as  strildng  the  advaatngea  of 
atudy,  in  the  power  which  it  givea  w^  not 
merely  of  occupying  our  hours  of  leisure^  but 
of  eiiending  our  eaiistence  through  all  the 
egea  that  have  preceded  us,  and  enjovins  the 
fommunion  of  the  noblest  minds  with  wiiich 
those  i^^ea  were  adorned.  **  Soli  omnium 
otiosi  sunt,  qui  sapientiae  vacant :  aoli  vivunt 
Nee  enim  suam  tantum  aetatem  bene  tnen* 
tur:  onme  aevum  suo  adjiciunt.  Qni<U 
quid  annoium  ante  illoa  actum  eat,  iUia  ao- 
quisitum  est.  Nisi  in^ratissimi  sumua,  illi 
darissimi  sacrarum  opimonum  ooaditorea  no- 
bis  nati  sunt,  nobis  vitam  pnapanvenmt 
Ad  res  pukherrimas,  ex  tenebria  ad  faicem 
erutas,  alieso  labore  dedudmur:  nuUo  noUa 
saeculo  interdictum  est :  in  omnia  admitti- 
muT :  et  si  magnitudine  animi  egredi  huma- 
nae  imbeciUitatis  angustias  libet,  multum  per 
quod  spademur  temooris  est.  Disputare 
cum  Socrste  licet,  dubitare  cum  Carneade, 
cum  Epicuro  quiescer^  naturam  cum  Stoi- 
da  vincere,  cum  Cynids  exoedere,  cum  re- 
jtum  natura  in  consortium  omnia  aevi  pariter 
incedere."*  ''What  happmess,**  he  oon- 
tjnues,  *'  and  how  beautiful  an  old  ase  awaits 
him  who  baa  betaken  himself  to  the  coi 
munion  of  those  great  minds ;  who  has  con- 
stantly with  him  those  with  whom  he  may 
deliberate  on  every  thing  which  ooncems 
him ;  whom  he  may  consult  dailv  aa  to  his 
own  moral  progress,  and  hear  truth  from  them 
without  oontuinely,  praise  without  adulation ; 
to  whose  very  simihtude,  by  this  intercourse^ 
he  may  learn  at  hist  to  form  even  his  own 
feebler  nature.  We  are  often  in  the  habit 
of  complainiqg  that  our^wrents,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  birth,  are  not  of  our 
choice,  but  of  our  fortune.  We  have  it  in 
our  power,  however,  to  be  born  as  we  please 
in  tma  second  birth  of  genius.  Of  toe  il- 
lustrious minds  that  have  preceded  us,  we 
have  only  to  determine  to  whom  we  wish  to 
be  allied;  and  we  are  already  adopted,  not 
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tethebd^taaeaofhiaaaetwaiMPb  tat  to 
the  nobler  inheritance  of  every  thibg  which 
he  poaseased.** 

Such,  m  importanee^  ia  inteiWtnal  happi* 
ness,  considered  merely  aa  hapiiiiseaa,  nd 
sudi,  oonseqoently,  the  pnetiau  datj  of  caU 
tivadnff  it  Still  more  uaportant;,  bowever, 
ia  the  happincaa  of  which  weare  I 


This  moral  happineai  m^  be  cosMBdered, 
practically,  in  two  UgfatSr— aa  Kiating  to 
thinga,  and  as  relating  to  persona;  to  the 
olijects  of  our  covetous  desires  of  cwiy  sort, 
and  to  the  living  objeeta  of  our  afiections  of 
love  and  hate^  in  all  their  variedea. 

With  respect  to  the  fanner  of  tfaeoe  dxvi- 
MiSi  in  the  competition  of  the  many  olqccts 


that  maf  attract  o^  a  most  important  prac- 
tical rule  lor  happinpss,  is  to  give  our  chief 
consideration,  ao  aa  to  prodnee,  indirectly,  a 
conespondiitf  tendency  of  deaie  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  tfaoae  objects  which  are  attended 
with  least  risk  of  disqipointment,  and  at- 
tended, too,  with  fewest  entanglements  of 
necessary  obsequiousness  to  the  pofwerfu], 
and  enmities  of  competitors  that,  even  though 
our  punuit  should  be  ultimately  auooeasfiil, 
may  diatuib  our  peace,  ahnost  aa  much  as  if 
we  had  vrholly  Uiled.    It  is  moat  important, 
then,  for  our  general  happiness,  to  have  as- 
sodated  the  notion  of  biq)pinesa  itself  with 
objects  that  are  of  easy  attainment,  and  that 
dtpead  more  upmi  oursdves  than  on  the 
accidents  of  fortune.     If  it  is  not  easy  for 
him  who  has  many  wishes  to  be  tranquil,  it 
must  be  still  less  easy  for  him  to  be  happy 
who  has  many  dis^pomtmenta ;  and  the 
ambitious,  man  must  be  fortunate,  indeed, 
who  has  not  fregueptly  such  disappointments 
to  encounter-    XKd  we  know  nothmg  more 
of  anv-  two  individuals  of  moderate  fortune, 
than  toat  the^  had  associated  the  image  of 
supreme  felicity,  the  one  virith  the  enjoy- 
ments of  benevolenoe  and  fiterature  and  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  and  the  other  with  the 
acquisition  of  all  the  tumultuous  grandeur  of 
elevated  places  could  we  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  predict,  to  whoae  lot  the  greater  sum 
of  pleasure  would  fell,  and  the  less  of  mi- 
seiable  solicitude?    **  How,  indeed,  can  he 
be  happy,"  to  borrow  the  hmguage  of  one 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing 
that  ambition  which  he  so  wdl  described, 
*<  how  can  he  be  happy,  who  is  ever  wcaiy 
of  homage  received,  and  who  sets  a  value  on 
nothing  but  what  is  refused  to  him?    He 
can  enjoy  nothing,  not  his  glory,  for  it  seons 
to  him  obscure;  not  his  station,  for  he  thinks 
only  of  mounting  to  some  greater  height ; 
not  even  his  very  repose,  for  he  is  wretch- 
ed in  proportion  aa  he  is  obliged  to  be 
tranquiL" 

It  would  be  well,  indeed,  for  thoea  vho 
have  the  misfortune  of  thmking  that  h^iipi- 
ness  is  only  another  luune  for  the  poaaessioa 
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of  wealth  and  power,  if  they  eoold  tnoe  the 
vhole  series  of  feetiogB  that  have  constituted 
the  life  of  &r  the  greater  namber  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerfuL 

If  all,  united,  thy  ambltfoa  call, 
From  andcntttory  team  to  aoom  them  alL 
There,  Id  the  ridi,  the  honour'd,  fiim'd,  and  gnat. 
See  the  Mae  scale  of  happiness  complete : 
la  heaits  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay. 
How  happy  thoee  to  ruin,  these  betray ! 
Marfc  bywhat  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows, 
Pnxn  dirt  and  scspweed  as  proud  Venice  rose ! 
In  each,  how  guilt  and  greMncas  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  the  man. 
Now  Europc^s  laureb  on  their  brows  b^oM, 
But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  exchaog'd  for  gold : 
Then  see  them  broke  with  tolls,  or  sunk  in  case. 
Or  Infemous  for  plundered  provinces! 
O  wealth  iU-fated  i  which  no  act  of  £une 
Ere  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctiAed  from  shame ! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  doseof  Hfe  I 
Some  greedy  minaoo,  or  fanperious  wife, 
The  tiophied  ardies,  storied  halls  inTade, 
And  haunt  their  sltinibers  in  the  pompous  shaJe. 
Alas  I  not  daiiled  with  their  noontide  ray. 
Compute  the  mom  and  evcnii^  to  the  day,^ 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
A  tale  that  Mends  tfielr  glory  with  their  shame.* 

Of  kindred  character  with  moderation  in 
our  wbhes,  which  regards  the  future  only, 
is  the  habit  of  considering  the  cheerful  rather 
than  the  gloomy  appearances  of  things,  which 
alloM's  so  much  delight  to  be  felt  in  things 
poesessed,  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  that 
discontent  with  the  present,  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  our  wishes  of  the  future, 
and  especially  of  those  aimless  and  capricious 
wishes  whtdi  it  is  most  difficult  to  satisfy, 
h»ve  their  origin.  How  maqy  are  there 
who,  sunounded  with  all  the  means  of  enjoy- 
Dient,  make  to  themselves  a  sad  occu|Mition 
of  extracting  misery  from  happiness  itself; 
and  who  labour  to  be  wretched,  as  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  the  insufficiency 
pf  fortune  to  confer  what  it  seems  to  j>ro- 
mise.  Good  and  evil  are  so  minglea  to- 
gether in  this  system  of  things,  that  there  is 
scaicelv  an^  event  so  productive  of  evil,  as 
not  10  have  some  good  mixed  with  it,  direct 
or  mdlrect ;  and  scarcely  any  so  good  as  not 
to  be  attended  with  some  proportion  of  evil, 
or,  at  least,  of  what  seems  to  us  for  the 
time  to  be  eviL  As  we  dwell  more  on  one 
or  on  the  other,  we  do  not  indeed  alter  the 
real  nature  of  things,  but  we  render  them  m 
their  relation  to  us  very  nearly  the  same,  as 
if  their  nature  were  really  altered.  If  we 
look  on  them  with  a  gloomy  eye,  all  are 
gloomy.  But  there  is  a  source  of  light  with- 
in us,  an  everlasting  sunshine,  which  we  can 
throw  oh  every  thing  around,  till  it  reflect 
on  us  what  has  beamed  from  our  own  serene 
heart ;  like  that  great  luminary  which,  ever 
moving  through  a  world  of  darkness,  is  still 
on  every  side  surrounded  with  the  radiance 
which  flows  from  itself ;  and  cannot  appear 
without  converting  night  into  the  cheerful- 
ness of  day. 

•  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  ir.  ▼.  185-^08. 


One  other  firactical  role  wi&  respect  ti 
our  wishes,  it  is  of  s^  greater  importanoi 
to  render  fiuntliar  to  u6»----that,  in  estimating 
the  difierent  objects  which  we  obtain,  and 
those  which  we  see  obtained  by  others,  we 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  consider,  not 
merely  what  each  has  acquired,  but  what  has 
been  given  by  each  in  purchase  for  it^ — ^the 
time,  the  kibour,  the  comfort,  perhaps  the 
virtue ;  and  that  we  do  not  rniine,  therefore, 
when  objects  which  we  should  have  wished 
to  acquire,  are  possessed  by  those  who,  in 
the  great  barter  of  happkiese,  or  what  seems 
to  be  happiness,  have  paid  for  them  more 
than  we  should  have  consented  to  pay.  All 
which  we  wish  to  attain  in  life  is  so  truly  m 
matter  of  purchase,  that  I  know  no  view  so 
powerful  as  this  for  preventing  discontent  in 
occasional  foilnre,  and  I  cannot  %age  it  more 
forcibly  to  you  than  has  been  done  by  one 
of  the  first  female  writers  of  the  age»  in  a 
very  doqnent  monl  Essay  against  Inconsis^ 
teney  in  oar  Expectations.  From  this  Es^ 
say  of  Mrs.  Barliaidd,  which  is  confessedly 
founded,  in  its  great  aigmnent,  on  a  Very  strike 
vag  paragraph  of  Epk*tetus,  1  quote  a  few 
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'e  should  consider  this  worid  as  a  great 
mart  of  commerce,  where  fortune  exposes 
to  onr  view  various  commodities,  riches, 
ease,  tianquiUity,  fame,  integrity,  knowledge.- 
Every  thnig  is  marked  at  a  settled  price.- 
Our  time,  our  labour,  our  ingenuity>  are  so 
rnndi  ready  money  which  we  are  to  lay  out 
to  the  best  advantage.  Examine,  compare, 
ekooie,  rgect ;  but  stand  to  vour  own  judg- 
ment ;  and  do  not,  like  children,  when  yoa 
have  purchased  one  thing,  repine  that  you  do 
not  poasess  another  which  you  did  not  pur^ 
chase.  ,Sndi  is  the  force  of  well-regulated 
industry,  that  a  steady  and  vigorous  exertion 
of  our  faculties,  directed  to  one  end,  will 
generally  insure  success.  Would  you,  for 
instance,  be  rich  ?  Do  you  think  that  single 
point  worth  the  sacrificing  every  thing  else 
to?  You  mi^  then  be  rich.  Thousands 
havo  beoome  so  from  the  lowest  beginnings, 
by  toil,  and  patient  diligence,  and  attention 
to  the  minutest  articles  of  expense  and  profit. 
But  you  must-give  up  the  pleasures  of  lei- 
sure, of  a  vacant  mind,  of  a  nee  unsuspicious 
tempen  If  you  preserve  your  mtefjntj,  it 
must  be  a  coarse-spun  and  vulgar  honesty. 
Those  high  and  lofty  notions  of  morals  which 
you  brought  with  ]rou  from  the  schools  must 
be  considenbly  lowered,  and  mixed  with  the 
baser  alk>y  of  a  jealous  and  worldly-minded 
prudence.  You  must  learn  to  do  hard,  if 
not  unjust  things ;  and  for  the  nice  embar* 
rassments  of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous  spirit, 
it  is  necessaiy  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as 
fiist  as  possible.  Vou  must  shut  your  heart 
against  the  Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed 
your  understanding  with  pkin    household 
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tratht.  In  Amu  JOu  mutt  not  9»itmpt  to 
cnkige  yoQT  ideas,  or  polkb  your  tMte,  or 
refine  your  eentiiiieots ;  but  must  keep  on 
m  one  be«ten  tUM^  witbout  turning  anide 
either  to  the  right  luHid  or  to  the  left.  'But 
I  cannot  submit  to  dmdgcrf  like  this — I 
fieel  n  spirit  above  it.*  'Tis  well :  be  above 
it  then ;  only  do  not  repine  that  you  are  not 
nelL 

« Is  knowledge  the  neailof  priee?  That 
too  may  he  purchased*  by  steady  application 
and  kmg  sohtary  hours  of  study  snd  refleo- 
I.    Bestow 


'  these,  and  you  shall  be  wise. 
•But,  (says  the  man  of  letters,)  whatahard* 
ship  is  It,  that  many  an  ilhterate  fellow,  who 
eannot  construe  the  motto  of  the  arms  on 
his  ooad),  shall  raise  a  fortune  and  make  a 
figure,  while  I  have  little  more  than  the  com- 
mon conveniences  of  life.*  £t  tibi  magna 
satis !  Was  it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune 
that  you  consumed  the  sprigfatlj  hours  of 
vouth  in  study  and  retirement  ?  Was  it  to 
be  rich  that  yoa  grew  pale  over  the  midnight 
lamp,  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the 
OrM  and  Boraan  spring  ?  You  hava  then 
mUf^iraii  your  path,  and  ill  employed  your 
industry.  <  What  reward  have  I  then  for 
all  my  labours?*  What  reward!  A  huge 
oompehensive  soul,  well  puiged  from  vul- 
gar iIbws,  and  perturbations,  and  pngudioes ; 
able  to  comprdiend  and  interpret  the  woiks 
of  man— ^if  Ood.  A  rich,  flourishuig,  cdli* 
rated  mhid,  pregnant  with 
Btores  of  entertainment  and  reflection.  A 
perpetual  spring  of  fresh  ideas;  and  theeoo- 
sctous  diguty  of  superior  intelligence.  Good 
heaven !  and  what  reward  can  youaak  besides? 
"  *  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the 
ooonoray  of  Providence  that  soeh  a  one,  who 
is  a  mean  dirty  fellow,  should  nave  amassfd 
wealth  enoutth  to  buy  half  a  nation  f  Notin 
the  least  He  made  himsdf  a  mcim  dii^ 
fellow  for  that  veiy  end.  He  has  jaiA  his 
beallh,  hb  conscience,  his  Kbettyfor it  $  and 
will  you  envy  him  his  bargain?^  Will 
you  uuig  your  head  and  Uush  in  his  pre- 
sence becnuse  he  outshiAes  you  in  eoni- 
pi^  and  show?  Liftiqp  your  brow  with  a 
noble  confidence,  and  aay  to  yomaelf,  I  have 
not  these  thmgs,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  becanse 
I  have  not  sought,  because  I  have  notdesir. 
cd  them ;  it  is  because  I  possess  something 
better.    I  have  chosen  my  bt,  I  am  content 


•^  The  man  whose  tender  sen^bOity  of  con. 
science,  and  strict  regard  to  the  nttea  of  mo- 
rslity,  make  Jiim  scnipuloas  and  feavfril  oi 
oflSending,  is  often  heard  to  eomplaai  of  the 
disadvantases  he  lies  under  in  every  path  of 
honour  and  profit  *  Codd  I  but  get  over 
some  nice  points,  and  ocmform  to  the  prac- 
tice and  opmion  of  those  about  me,  I  migfat 
stand  as  iairadiance  as  others  for  ^^%"^^ 
and  preferment'  And  why  can  yon  not  ? 
What  hinders  you  from  diacardSiig  this  trou- 
blesome scrupufosity  of  yours  which  stands 
so  gfievoudy  in  vour  wav  ?  If  it  be  n  small 
thing  to  enjov  a  healthAu  mind,  sound  at  the 
very  core,  that  does  not  shrink  from  ^ 
keoiest  mspection;  invrard  freedom  from 
remorse  aim  perturbation ;  unsullied  white- 
ness and  simplidty  of  mannen ;  a  genuine 
integrity 


**  You  are  a  modest  man,  you  love  qmct 
and  nidependeoce,  and  have  a  delicacy  and 
reserve  in  your  temper,  which  renders  it  hn- 
pc^sMbfe  for  you  to  elbow  your  way  in  the 
world,  and  be  the  herald  of  your  own  merits. 
Be  content  then  with  a  modest  retirement, 
with  the  esteem  of  your  intimate  friends,  with 
the  inaises  of  a  blameless  heart  and  a  deli- 
cate ingenuous  spirit ;  but  resign  the  splen- 
did distinctions  of  the  world  to  those  who 
call  better  scramble  for  them.** 


PuwinthelMtv 


loflhei 


if  you  think  these  ad\'antages  an  inadequate 
reoompence  for  what  you  resign,  dismiss  yom 
scruples  this  instant,and  be  a  s' 
•  parasite,  or  what  you  [dease.*** 


BiiM  OMB  dMM  likiriiiCS  to  a  tfnet  aeeoont : 
BlaS  lUr  dfldueteiitMe  to  wiMI  itMy  apvtf. 
How  much  or  other  taA  kanc  to  eiHti 
HowcMh  Cor  oUmt  oft  Is  whoOy  losi; 
How  IneoiMiilaitsreBtcr  goods  vUfatlMBf 
How  loraclimOT  Mb  bitf d.  and  alwaf*  OHar 
Thinks  andiritiU  tfaethtaigithTcnTyoiU. 
Sqr,  wottldat  fhoQ  be  dKiuni  to  wham  thsy  ftD  rt 


With  respect  to  the  living  olgects  of  ott 
affections,  whom  we  voluntarily  add  to  tiiose 
with  whom  nature  has  pecolivlv  connected 
us,  the  most  important,  thou^  ttie  most  ob< 
vious  of  all  practical  rules,  is,  to  consider 
well  in  every  instsnce  what  it  is  which  we 
are  about  to  k>ve  or  hate,  that  we  maj  not 
love  with  any  peculiar  friendship  what  it  m^ 
be  dangerous  to  our  virtue  to  love ;  or,  ii 
not  dangerous  to  our  virtue,  at  least  danger- 
ous to  our  peace,  from  the  vices  or  fi^ies 
wUch  all  our  care  may  be  vain  to  remedy, 
«id  of  which  mtidi  of  the  misery  and  d»- 
grsce  cannot  fiul  to  overflow  upon  us.  In 
the  emotions  of  an  opposite  kind,  before  we 
consent  to  submit  our  h^piness  to  tiist  dis- 
quietude whidi  we  must  oidure  as  often  ss 
wp  feel  hatred,  or  anger,  or  lasting  iidipia. 
tion  of  any  sort,  it  is,  in  like  manner,  neees- 
ssry  to  pause,  snd  consider  whedier  it  may 
not  have  been  still  possible  for  us  to  have 
been  deceived,  as  to  those  supposed  frets 
which  iq>pear  to  us  to  justify  our  malevolent 
feelings.  We  must  not  imagine,  as  they 
who  en*  in  this  respect  are  veiy  apt  to  iiBa> 
gine,  that  too  quick  a  wrath  is  justified  by 


In  pTciM,  by  John   AiU^ 
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the  mowbI  that  onr  temper  is  passioiHite; 
for  it  is  the  inattention  to  this  very  quick* 
ness  of  feeling  reeentment,  which  a  passion- 
ate disposition  denotes,  that  constitutes  the 
chief  moral  evil  of  such  exacerbations  of  uiw 
merited  anger,  that  are  converted  into  a  pas- 
sionate habit  by  the  inattention  only.  Our 
duties  arise  often  from  our  dangers,  and  in- 
crease  with  our  dangers.  The  adulterer 
does  not  think  of  justifying  himself  by  the 
confession  of  the  violence  of  his  adulterous 
desires  :  the  liveliness  of  feelings  which  he 
knows  to  be  unworthy  of  him,  as  they  show 
him  the  greater  peril  to  which  his  virtue  is 
exposed,  should  render  him  more  eager  to 
strive  to  repress  them ;  and  he  who  feels 
himself  most  readily  irritable,  instead  of  re^ 
garding  his  irritability  as  an  excuse,  should, 
in  like  manner,  look  upon  it  onlv  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  avoid,  most  sedulously,  every 
occasion  of  anger,  and  to  consider  the  first 
slight  beginning  emotion,  therefore,  as  a 
warning  to  beware. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  advantage  of 
looking  to  the  bright  sides  of  things ;  and  it 
is  not  of  less  advantage  to  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  looking  to  the  bright  sides  of 
persons.  In  our  just  resentment  against  a 
few,  we  are  not  to  lose  our  admiration  and 
love  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  may 
have  been  deceived ;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  all  around  us  are  deceivers. 
How  much  happiness  does  he  lose  who  is 
ever  on  the  watch  for  injustice,  and  to 
whom  the  very  unsospecting  confidence  of 
friendship  itself  is  only  something  that  will 
require  a  more  careful  and  vigilant  scrutiny. 

Farevall  to  virtue^*  pnceAil  timei  t 
Soon  will  you  ttoop  to  act  the  crimes 

Whieh  Oiut  yott  stoop  to  linr. 
QttUt  follows  guilt;  md  when  the  tnln 
Begins  with  wrongs  of  such  •  stsUit 

what  banrors  form  the  rear  I 

Thron'd  in  the  sun's  descending  our. 
What  power  unseen  diAiseth  fhr 

This  tendoraeaa  of  mind  ? 
VThal  genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood  f 
What  God,  in  whispers  firom  the  wood, 

Bids  every  thought  be  kind  } 

O  thou,  whatever  thy  awfUl  name. 
Whose  wisdom  our  untowanl  fiaune 

With  social  love  restrains ; 
Thou,  who  by  lUr  affection's  ties 
GtVst  us  to  double  all  our  loys. 

And  half  diiarm  our  pamst 

Let  universal  eandour  still. 
Clear  as  yon  heaTeD-rafleetiag  iill» 

PrMerve  my  open  mind ; 
Nor  this  nor  that  roan's  crooked  ways 
One  sordid  doubt  within  me  raise. 

To  injure  human  kind.* 

On  the  general  happiness  which  virtue, 
considered  as  one  great  plan  of  conduct, 
tends  to  afibrd,  it  would  be  idle  to  add  any 
remarks,   after  the  full  discussions  of  the 


whole  doctrine  of  virtue  with  whicli  we  wen 
so  kmg  occupied.  Where  it  is,  theve  is  no 
need  of  effort  to  appear  happy ;  and,  where 
it  is  not,  the  eflbrt  will  be  vafai.  Nothing, 
indeed,  caa  be  juster  than  the  observatkm 
of  Rousseau,  that  **it  is  far  easier  to  be 
happy  than  to  appear  sa"  What  inei- 
haustible  sounses  of  delight  are  there  in  all 
those  ready  suggestions  wtiidi  constitute  the 
remembrances  of  a  life  well  spent,  when  diere 
is  not  a  femiiiar  place  or  person  that  does 
not  recall  to  us  the  happiness  which  attended 
some  deed  of  virtue,  or  at  least  some  bene- 
volent wish !  **  The  true  eeeret  of  hq>pi. 
ness,"  says  Fontenelle,  « is  to  be  well  with 
our  own  mind.  The  vexations  whieh  we 
must  expect  to  hi4)pen  to  us  from  without, 
will  often  throw  us  bade  upon  ourselves; 
it  is  good  to  have  there  an  agreeable  re- 
treat." 

The  delimits  of  virtue,  of  course,  lead  me 
to  thoae  delights  of  religion  with  which  they 
are  so  intimately  connected.  Even  these, 
too,  are  to  a  certain  extent,  sul^eeta  of 
practical  deliberation.  We  must,  if  we 
value  our  happiness,  be  careful  in  determin 
ing  what  it  is  vrhiiAi  we  denominate  religion, 
that  we  may  not  extend  its  supposed  duties 
to  ussges  inconsistent  with  our  tranauillity ; 
and  still  more,  that  we  may  not  form  to 
ourselves  unworthy  notions  of  him  on  whom 
we  consider  our  whole  happiness  to  depend. 
It  is  not  enough  to  believe  in  God,  as  an 
irresistible  power  that  presides  over  the  uni- 
verse; Ibr  this  a  malignant  demon  might 
be ;  it  is  necessary  for  our  devout  happiness 
that  we  should  bdieve  in  him  as  that  pure 
and  gzadous  being  who  is  the  encourager 
of  our  virtues  and  the  comfiwter  of  our  sor- 


QpaDtamrellgio  potiiit  suadera  makmnn, 

exclaims  the  Epicurean  poet,  in  thinking  of 
the  evils  which  superstition,  characterised 
by  that  ambiguous  name,  had  produced: 
and  where  a  nerce  or  gloomy  superstition 
has  usurped  the  influence  which  religion 
graciously  exercises  only  for  purposes  of  be. 
nevoLence  to  man,  whoon  she  makes  happy 
with  a  present  enjoyment,  by  the  very  ex^ 
pression  of  devout  gratitude  for  happiness 
already  ei^oyed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  positive  misery  which 
must  result  from  the  mere  conterophition  of 
a  t)rnnt  in  the  heavens,  and  of  a  creation 
subject  to  his  cruelty  and  caprice.  It  is  a 
practical  duty  then,  in  relation  to  our  own 
happiness,  to  trace  assiduously  the  divine 
manifestations  of  goodness  in  the  universe, 
that  we  may  know  with  more  delightful  oon<- 
fidence  the  benevolence  whidi  we  adore. 
It  is  our  duty,  in  like  manner,  to  study  the 
manifestations  of  his  wisdom  in  the  regular 
arrangement  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  that 
2  U 
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we  may  not  igiimntly  tremble  at  aupenti- 
tioui  imagmaiT  influenoest  whidi  we  almost 
oppose  to  hiB  (urine  power.  How  often  have 
we  occasion  to  observe  in  individuals,  who 
think  that  they  are  believers  and  worshippers 
of  one  omnipotent  God,  a  species  of  mmor 
superstition,  which  does  not  indeed,  like  the 
more  gigantic  species,  destroy  happmess  at 
once,  but  which,  in  those  who  are  unfortu- 
nately subject  to  it,  is  almost  incessantly 
making  some  slight  attack  on  happiness, 
and  is  thus  as  des^uctive  of  tranquillity  ss  it 
isdishonourabfeto  the  religion  that  is  profess- 
ed. There  is  scarcely  anv  thing,  however 
insignificant  and  contemptible,  wnidi  siqier- 
sdtkm  has  not  converted  into  an  orade. 
Spectres  and  dreams,  and  omens  of  every 
kind,  have  made  cowards  even  of  the  bravest 
men ;  and  though  we  no  longer  stop  an  eipe- 
dition,  or  suspend  an  important  debate,  at  the 
peiking  of  a  diicken,  or  the  flight  of  a  crow, 
the  great  multitude^  even  in  nations  the  most 
civilized,  are  still  under  the  influence  of 
imaginaiy  terron  that  scarcely  can  be  said  to 
be  less  murd.  Of  how  mudi  sorrow  might 
the  same  account  be  given,  aa  that  which  Gay 
ascribes  to  the  (aimer's  wife : 

AImI  you  know  the  onne  too  mSl, 
The  tall  is  tpilt :— to  me  it  fell : 
Then,  to  oontribute  to  my  loH, 
My  Knife  and  fork  wen  laid  aooMt 


On  Friday  too!  the  day  I  djewl ! 
Would  I  woe  lafe  at  home  In  bed  I 
1  Mt  nIghtF-I  vow  to  heaven  tki  tn 
Bounce  from  the  fire,  a  coflBn  flew. 
Next  poit  lome  fiUal  newt  shall  tell ; 
God  send,  my  Cornish  ftiends  be  weUl* 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  casual  suc- 
cessions of  events  from  the  unvarying  se- 
quences of  causation,  gives  unfortunatdy  to 
the  ignorant  too  much  room  for  such  disquiet- 
ing associations,  which  nothing  but  juster 
views  of  philosophy  can  be  expected  to  pre- 
vent or  dissipate.  The  cultivation  of  sound 
opinions  in  science  is  thus,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  the  cultivation  of  happiness. 

When  religion  is  tndy  free  from  all  super- 
stition, there  can  be  no  question  that  the  de- 
lights which  it  affords  are  the  noblest  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable.  It  surrounds  us  with 
every  thing  which  it  is  delightful  to  contem- 
plate ;  with  all  those  gracious  qualities,  that 
even  in  the  far  less  degrees  of  excellence  in 
which  they  can  be  faintly  shadowed  by  the 
humble  nature  of  man,  constitute  whatever 
we  love  and  venerate  in  the  noblest  of  our 
race.  We  cannot  be  surrounded,  indeed,  at 
everv  moment  by  patriots  and  sages, — by 
the  human  enlighteners  and  blessers  of  the 
world,  for  our  own  existence  is  limited  to  a 
small  portion  of  that  globe,  and  a  few  hours 
of  those  ages  which  they  successively  en- 
lightened and  blessed ;  but  we  can  be  sur- 
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rounded,  and  are  every  moment  sm-ronuded, 
by  a  wisdom  and  goodness  that  traDseend 
far  more  whatever  patriots  and  sages  could 
exhibit  to  us,  than  these  transcended  the 
meanest  of  the  multitude,  whom  their  ge- 
nerous efots  were  scarcely  able  to  de- 
vate  to  the  ruik  of  men.  If  we  but  open 
our  heart  to  the  benevolence  that  is  shiinzig 
on  it,  as  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  colours 
with  which  the  earth  is  embelliahed,  we  hare 
nature  constantly  before  us ;  and  the  God  of 
nature,  whose  goodness  is  e\-eiywh<asi,  like 
the  uniGuiinff  sunshine  of  the  wocld. 

When  odber  joys  are  present,  indeed,  the 
pleasures  of  religion,  it  may  be  thought,  are 
superfluous.  We  are  h^>py ;  and  happiness 
may  suffice.  Tet  he  knows  littJe  of  the 
grsiteftil  influence  of  devotion,  who  1ms  i>e- 
ver  felt  it  as  a  heightener  of  pleasure  as  weU 
as  a  comforter  of  grief,  "  O  speak  the  joy," 
says  Thomson,  after  describing  a  scene  of 
parental  and  conjt^  happiness : 

O  speak  the  Joy,  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 

Sunrises  often,  while  you  look  annimi. 

And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  aights  of  bifas-t 

The  tear  which  thus  arises,  is  a  tear  of  gratis 
tude  to  him  who  haagiven  the  happiness  which 
the  parental  heart  is  at  once  sharing  and  pro- 
ducing,— ^the  overflowing  tenderness  f»f  one 
who  feels  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  very  mo- 
ment,  that  the  Power  which  blesses  him 
will  be  the  blesser  too,  in  after-life,  of  those 
whom  he  loves. 

It  is  in  hours  of  afiliction,  however,  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  the  influence  is  most  be 
neficial ;  but  how  glorious  a  character  is  it 
of  religion,  that  it  is  thus  most  powerful 
when  its  influence  is  most  needed,  and  when 
it,  and  the  virtues  which  it  has  fostered, 
are  the  only  influences  that  do  not  desert 
the  miserable,  and  the  only  influences  that 
can  relieve.  Religion  is  most  powerful  in 
affliction.  It  is  powerful,  because  it  shows  that 
even  afiliction  itself  can  make  man  nobler  than 
he  was ;  and  that  there  is  a  gracious  eye  which 
marks  the  conflict,  and  is  ever  ready  to  smile 
with  more  than  approbation  on  the  victor. 
To  the  indignant,  to  the  oppressed,  to  the 
diseased,  while  life  has  still  a  single  sorrow 
to  be  borne,  it  flings  on  the  shprt  twilight  a 
portion  of  the  splendour  of  that  immortal itr 
into  which  it  is  almost  dawning;  and  when 
life  is  closing,  it  is  itself  the  fir6t  joy  of  that 
immortality  which  begins. 

The  devout  enjoyments  of  a  grateful  and 
confiding  heart,  then,  are  truly  the  noblest 
enjoyments  of  which  that  heart  is  capable, — 
not  more  from  the  purity,  and  vividness,  and 
permanence  of  the  direct  pleasures  them> 
selves,  than  tcom  the  influence  which  they 
difiuse  on  every  other  pleasure,  and  on  every 
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pain  of  life.  When  we  have  aoetistomed 
our  minds  to  the  frequent  contemplation  oi 
his  perfections,  who,  in  requiring  of  virtue 
the  little  temporaij  sacrifices  which  it  may 
be  called  to  make  to  duty,  has  not  abandon- 
ed  the  virtue  which  he  is  training  by  such 
voluntary  sacrifices,  for  excellence,  to  which 
every  thing  that  can  be  sacrificed  on  earth  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  it  is  then  that  we 
learn  to  ei^oy  with  a  delight  which  no  others 
can  feel,  and  to  suffer  abM^t  as  others  en- 
joy, that  even  the  aspect  of  nature  itself  ap- 
pears doubly  beautiful  in  our  eyes,  and  that 
every  thing  which  it  presents  becomes,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  our  own,  as  the  work 
of  our  God,  and  the  dwelling  of  those  whom 
we  love. 

"  He,''  says  Cowper,  speaking  of  such  a 
mind. 

He  looks  abroad  into  the  Taxied  field 
or  Nature,  and  thoufli  poor,  perfaan,  coi 
With  thon  irhoM  mannons  glitter  In  hit  il 
CaUf  the  delii^tAil  toenery  all  hU  own. 
His  are  the  mountains^  and  the  Tallies  his, 
And  the  resplendent  riven.    His  to  cnJoy, 
With  a  proptie^  that  none  ean  feel 
But  who,  with  filial  oonfldenoe  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  HeaTcn  an  unmesumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say,  «'  My  Father  made  them  all." 
Are  they  not  bis,  by  a  peculiar  right, 
Whoae  eye  tbey  fill  with  tern  of  boly  Joy, 


Whose  heart  with  vaiat,  and  whose  exalted  mhid. 
With  worthy  thooghta  ot  that  unwearied  loTe 
That  planned  and  built,  and  stiU  upholds,  a  world, 
So  dtkh*d  with  beauty,  for  rsbeUious  man  ?• 

Of  all  that  extensive  variety  of  subjects, 
which  in  my  first  Lecture  I  represented  to 
you  as  belonging  to  my  academic  depart- 
ment, we  have  now,  with  the  exception  of 
the  single  division  of  Political  Economy, 
considered  the  whole  with  as  attentive  exa- 
mination as  the  narrow  limits  of  such  a 
course  will  admit.  That  one  division,  which, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  our  subjects,  that 
were  more  intimately  related  to  each  other, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  omit,  has  been  re- 
served by  me  as  the  subject  of  a  separate 
course.  Its  doctrines  are  &r  too  extensive 
to  be  treated  in  a  few  lectures;  and  the 
time,  therefore,  which  could  only  have  been 
wasted  in  a  superficial  and  frivolous  sketch 
of  principles,  that  require  to  be  analysed  be- 
fore thev  can  be  understood,  or  at  least  un- 
derstood with  conviction  and  profit,  I  pre- 
ferred to  give  to  a  litUe  fuller  elucidation  of 
dootiines  that  were  more  immediately  under 
our  review. 
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!  of  the  Deity,  universal  and 

unceasing,         ....        624 

,  arguments  a- 

gainst,  refuted,        .  .  649, 656 

Bebkeley,  Bishop,  visit  nt,  to  Malebranche, 

151 
.  ,  pious  views  of,  in  publish- 
ing his  system,        .         .         .  153 

— • ,  ideal  theory  of,  refuted, 

153 

■  —  ,  his  defence  of  nominalism, 

examined,        .      ' .         .  .       .        299 

,  a  supporter  of  the  divine 

right  of  kings,         ...         607 

.^ ,  quoted,        .       293,  299 

Bernard,  St  quoted,         .         .         406 

Blasphemy,  a  frequent  concomitant  of  pro- 
fligacy,         573 

Blind  People,  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  their,  existing  as  a  nation,  .  7 

Bodies,  distant,  are  not  objects  of  vision,  178 

Body,  properties  and  nature  of,  how  deter, 
minable,  fSee  also  Substance,/    .    30,  57 

. ,  distinction  of  the  qualities  of,  into 

primary  and  secondary,  examined,  164 
(See  MO  Subitance.J 


Body,  the,  analcwical  argument  for  the  soul's 

immortality,  (Uawn  l]n>m,  tSee  abo  Svb- 

Uimce,)        .        .        .    Pages  649, 656 

Boyhood,  influence  of  Hope  on,     •      436 

Brain,  the,  substance,  configuration,  &c.  o( 

described, 115 

,  functions  o(  can  never  be  learn- 
ed from  dissection,        .        .        ^115 
,  and  its  continuous  nerves,  one 
great  sensorial  organ,         .  116,  117 

,  intimate  connexion  between,  and 


the  mind,  not  more  mysterious  than  any 

physical  relations,         .       ..        .116 

Bribbry,  practice  of,  reprobated,      .      572 

Brown's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Essay  on  Cause  and 

Efiect,  referred  to,    .  35,  41,  43,  63,  265 

Obsmations    on 

Darwin's  Zoonomia,  quoted,  •  300 
Brumpton,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  •  389 
Brutus,  M.  unsatisfactory  consolation  of,  in 
exile,  .  ...  •  •  252 
BRutERE,  La,  quoted,  ....  361 
Bulls,  ludicrousness  of,  explained,  .  391 
Burke,  quoted,  .  .  .  .  608 
Burlesque,  source  of  the  ridiculous  in,  389 
Butler's  Hudibras,  quoted,  .         226 

C. 

Calumny,  odious  and  sinful  nature  o^  564 

Campbell,  Dr.  opinion  of,  as  to  the  repr^ 

sentative  power  of  ideas,  refuted,    .    300 

,  quoted,         .         •        300 

Candour,  in  argument,  recommended,    74 
Cards,  supposed  influence  of,,  in  aboiishmg 
scandal,         •  •         •  .        568 

Cato,  (tragedy  of,)  improper  use  of  the  si- 
mile in,         ...         .         224 
— ^,  veneration  of,  by.  the  Bomans,       361 
Causation,  mistakes  regarding,  injurious  to 
philosophy,       -.        .        .         .        10 
>,  circumstances  implied  in,  35, 


38,189 

,  errors  of  Beid  and  others  con- 
cerning,     36 

'  ,  knowledge  o(  extremely  imper- 
fect,  37 

Causes,  efficient,  erroneously  contended  for 
by  some,         ....         52 
,  final,  presumption  to  arrogate  the 
knowledge  of,        •        ...     59 
,  occasional,  system  of,  refuted,    191 
r  unnecessaxy  diiosion  of,  into  physi- 
cal and  efficient,         .        •        .         193 
Cawthorn,  quoted,        .        .        .      217 
Chance,  absurdity  of  attributing  creation  to, 

621 
Character,  influenced  in  its  formation  by 
suggestion,        .        .         .        281, 285 
'  of  others,— moral  pbligation  to 

abstain  from  injuring,         .        .        566 
,  respected  by  the  be- 
nevolent,       .  .         .        560 
Chatterton,  genius  -of,  elicited  by  acci- 
I     dental  circumstances,  •        288 
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CmmfnY,  pioper  ami  peeidmr  end*  of, 

CtoMwunm,  immediate  emotion  of,  con- 

•kleredf         •         •         •         •        841 

Crildboob^  imgahr  cndnlity  o(  aooonnted 

for, 570 

Ckoo,  quoted,  38,  817,  888,  848,  488, 

MS,  606,  598,  587,  618,  618»  658 
CncuMir  AN ci%  eccideDtdl,  nodose  of  been- 

860 
end 
606 


CinuMflniv  datiee  U, 


by, 

itieeo£  their  f< 


CuLMMM,  Dr.  monl  tfaeoiy  U,  eiemined, 

510,  518 
Clamdication,  principlee  o(  in  physioJ 
and  inteUeetwl  idenoe^  eaphined,    97, 
100,888 

of  mental  phenomena,  for. 


mer  ejiteme  oi,  dcfcetire,  and  wheiem, 
87,  88, 103 

,  new,  advantagee  to  bo  de- 
rived firom,        •        •        •        •         99 
,   tarillatmg  prineiplei^   on 
which  oondncted  generally,  806 

Ck)-iuufimm,  Yirtual,  of  feelings,  exphnned 
andprored,  850,861,889 

,   pleaeure 
derived  from,        ....    851 
-,  mathematical  sciences 
890 
133 


founded  oiH 
Cou),  sensation  of,  exphuned, 
CoLOCTE,  enor  of  the  popular  notion  eon- 

oeming,         .         .  •         •        351 

Coicn.BXiTy  of  aedoaa,  a  sonroe  of  moral 

error,        .        •        .        •        495,549 
CoMFOsnxoK,  anahsis  of  the  fimctions  of 

the  imagination  daring,        •  871 
CoMnsHSNSiON,  a  principle  of  relative  sug- 
gestion,         890 

■  ',  various  daaaes  of  relations 

maj  be  reduced  to,       .      890^311,315 
,   suggestive  principle    of, 

examined,        ....        311 
CoNCBPnoN,  supposed  power  oU  reduced  to 

simple  suggestion,  .      861, 868 

,  vague  use  of  the  word  by  the 

Conceptualists,        .         •         .        304 
CoNCtiTUAiisn,   theoiT  of  generalisation 

held  by,  explained  and  proved,      .     301 
,  theory  o^  misapprehended, 

and  why,        •                  •         303,309 
CaNOAMDOE,  singdar  savage  tribe  mention- 
ed by,        308 

CovduajlC,  quoted,        .         48, 809, 198 
,  objections  to  the  philoeophical 

theory  of,        •  199,809,810 

— -  ,  theory  of,  opposed  to  that  of 

Lo<^ 808 

,  erroTB  of,  to  what  souroe  attri- 

btttabk        ....    810,818 
— ,  not  chaigeable  with  materiaU 

iM.        .        .        .        .         .         810 

'f  instances  of  undue  simplification 

^>"» 807,818 

CoNFTOBHCE,  feeling  of,  considered,        436 


CoNfiBBics  eeeentiel  to  ] 

P)«e599 

GoHomuirr  and  its  oppoeit%  the  famdailuB 

of  the  ludicrous,        ...        386 

various  ^edes «:     dassifed  and 


iUnstrated, 


faisnfficiency  of. 


ComcnMCi^  distrnguisbed  from 

70 

>,  definition  and  power  o(    .  70 
,  sahitaiy  inflncnee  o(  833|  396, 


406,503 


-,dfeadfulandddightfid 


of,  illustrated,  .48^503 

CoMsaoniNaBi,  not  a  disliDet  teiky  of  the 

mind,  ....  .67 
; ,  Dr.  Reid^  definition  and 

opfaiions  of,  refuted,  •        .67 


>  unity  of  the  mind,  indicated 
by, 643 

CoNiimrnON,  primary  kws  of  saggestka 
modified  by  the  divenitv  of,        .        837 

CooimK ANCB,  beauQr  o(  how  fftf  dependflit 
on  association,  .         363 

CoNnoonY,  infinence  o(  as  a  primary  sug- 
gestive prindple,        .        .        834^  835 


-,  suggestive  power  cit  iUustzmCed 

mthefeeUngBoftfaeCrasadefs,    .     835 

CoKXftACT,  mml  duties  of,  their  sonroe  and 

extent,        •        .        •        •        .      608 

,  aodal,  political  theory  ai,  reftit- 

eOf        .....  009 

CoNTnAST,   singuhu'  inconsistency  of  Mr. 

Hume  regBrdine[,        ...        820 

,  suggestive  prindple  of,  examined 

and  ilhistrated,  838,855 

,  important  ends  to  vrfaieh  su^ner- 

vicnt, 232 

CkwK,  Captain,  quoted,  309 

Country,  strong  and  enduring  love  of,  606 

»  duty  of  defending,  611 


"  ■  ,  du^  of  augmenting  the  happiness 

o& 618 

CouKAOB,  virtuous,  characteristica  o^  661 
Cowley,  quoted,        •  868 

CowFEE,  quoted,  109^  137,  161,  341,  354, 

430,  441,  675 

Cbeodlity  accounted  for  without  the  sop- 

potttion  of  any  peculiar  instinct,    .     569 

,  eqiecial,  of  childhood,  leaaono^ 

570 

Cbiticum,  knowledge  o(  defined,      •      16 

,  just,  reasons  for  the  pandty  of, 

16 

CEOfls*BXADiMo%  souTOO  of  the  Indicroos  in, 

390 
Ceuiadees,  feelings  o^  iUustiative  of  the 
force  of  local  connexion^  835 

CoDwoETB,  quoted^  ...  138 
■»  aigmnent  of,  against  the  politi- 
cal origin  of  virtue,  .  .  SOi 
Cuvans,  Q.  quoted,  ...  127 
Cyteiak,  ouoted,  ...  460 
Ceousaz,  be,  quoted,        9  .174 
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Caooiai,  De,  tiiiiihrity  between  tbe  cmm. 
urns  of>  and  those  of  Dr.  Reid  regarding 
peicepcioiiy  P^  174 


Dacixr»  abeurd  poetical  criterion  of,  «  884 
Damtb,  sarcMm  of  Voltaire  against,  .  864 
D^awiN,  Dr.  quoted,  186,  151,  177,  313, 

578 
Death,  consolations  of  hope  in  the  hour  of, 

436 

,  slarbh  fear  o(  deprecated,    •    438 

— ,  honor  of,  whence  derived,    .    475 

■  ■    ,  QBoertainty  and  pain  of,  ultimatelj 

beneficial,        ....         631 

,  striking  dnnge  produced  bj,  641, 

648 

Debauchsry,  in  old  age,  abominable  nature 

of, 578 

DEnNmON,  end  and  province  of,  ezphuned, 

808 
DsGRSS,  suggestive  prmdple  o(  examined, 

890 
Deity,  power  of,  nothing  distinct  from  the 
Deity  himself  .        .       4S»  51 
,  direct  and  univenal  a^ncy  of,  a  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  manj  philosophers,  45 
-— ,  the,  in  what  sense  the  author  of  phy- 
sical changes,         •         •         •         161 
*— *,  not  the  exclusive  object  of  af- 
fection and  esteem,  •         •         476 

,  See  aleo  God. 

Demziit,  morsl,  foundation  of,  .  487 
DEMOCBiTUfl,  wUlul  blindness  of,  .  388 
Descabtes,  art  of  reasoning  improved  by,  87 

^  powerful  and  varied  genius  of, 

178 
,  doctrines  oi,  recarding  percep- 
tion, mi^baken  by  Dr.  Beid,        .        178 

,  quotea,        .        .        .       173 

■  >  theoiy  o(  regarding  perception, 
refuted,         ....         191 
Design,  marks  of,  the  great  convincing  ar- 
gument for  the  being  of  a  Ood,     .     617 
DsstBE,  peipetttity  and  power  of  the  emo- 
tion of,        197 

,  influence  o(  in  the  process  of  at- 
tention,       »        »        .        .     800»808 
»  on  the  txains  of  sug- 
gestion,        ....         48iS 
,  prospeotive  feelings  of,  analysed  and 
illustntted,        .        .        .         438,439 
,  the  more  important  chases  of^  enu- 
merated,        .         .         •         435,439 
,  capaUe  of  easting  in  various  forms, 
435»439 
,  pleasure  arising  from  the  gratifica- 
tion o^  not  the  sole  motive  of  action,  448 
DicnoMAEiEfl^  unphilosophical  arrangement 

of, 309 

Diderot,  quoted,  118,386,647 

Ddieeencb,  suggestive  principle  of,  consid- 
ered, .        .        890 


DmoDONl*!  Philosophia,  specimens  of  ab- 
surd metaphysical  trifling  from,  Page  387 
DiscovEEY,  simple^  impatience  of  the  mind 
to  rest  in)        •        .         .         .        387 
Disease,  ultimate  benefits  derived  from,  638 
DuTANCB,  knowledge  of,  not  obtained  by 
visual  perception,        .        •       179,  180 

,  not  instinctive  in 

180 
-,   not  obtained   by 
mathematical  measurement  or  procedure, 

188 
-,  how  acquired,  183 


Distinction,  intense  desire  of,  in  the  hu- 
man breast,        ....       414 
,  desire  of,  influential  on  the 

miser, 464 

,  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  love  of  fame,          •  4^3 
Diversity,  mental  or  material,  not  incon- 
sistent with  absolute  unity  of  substance,  83 
DnnsuiUTY. — See  Length, 
Doomatom,  corrected  by  sound  philosophi- 
cal knowledge,         ...         14 
Dryden,  quoted,          .        .         833, 379 
DoTlss^  practical,  former  imperfect  dassifi- 
cations  o(        .        .        .        .        556 
■     ,    classified   and  subdivid- 
ed,          558 

•-,  negative,  relating  to  others  consid- 

559 

-,  positive,  importance  and  design  of, 

577 
»— — ,  parental,  source,  extent,  and  nature 

of, 586 

■,  filial,  source,  extent,  and  nature  of, 

590 

,  paternal,  source,  extent,  and  nature 

of;         .....        598 

■    ,  conjugal,  source,  extent,  and  nature 

ot        .         .         .         .         .         593 

■  of  friendship,  source,  extent,  and  na- 
ture of,  ...  .        596 

— — — >  of  gratitude,  source,  extent,  and  na- 
ture of,         ....         601 
'    of  contract,  source,  extent,  and  na- 
ture of,        608 

■  relating  to  personal  service,  source, 
extent,  and  nature  of,  .        604 

■'■  '  ,  of  dticenship,  defined  and  dassifi- 
ed,         .        .         .         .         .        607 

'■'^ —  of  dvil  obedience,  source,  extent, 
and  nature  o(  •  607 

->— — —  to  Grod,  enumerated  and  explamed^ 


'  ■■■  to  ourselves,  enumerated  and  ex- 
plained,        •         .  .         658 

Doty,  univenal  and  equal  obligation  to,  ex- 
amined,       •         .        •        .         583 


Education,  importance  of  ph3osophy  to 

the  teachers  of,  .        .17 

■ ,  progress  and  benefits  of,     887 
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Education,  piirental  obligation  to  provide, 

Pkigesa66,688 

i  enon  in,  and  proper  objects 

of, 586,587 

Effect,  definition  of,  .        38,  d9 

Eloquence,  wonderful  influence  of,  on  the 
Grecian  character,        .        .        •     288 
Emotions,  definition  and  illustration  of,  as 
mental  states,        .  .     102,106 

_—  distinguished  bom  mere  sensitive 
or  intellectual  states,     .     103,  104,  197, 
,  verifying  influence  of,      .      201 
— ,  advantages  derived  from  the  sus- 
ceptibility of,        .        .        .     339,484 
■  classified  into  three  orders,  340 

345^432 

,  retrospective,  defined  and  anang 

ed,         .         .         .         .         418,425 

,  prospective,  defined  and  arranged, 

432,439 

,    general    remarks 

on, 483 

I  moral,  nature  of,  explained,    553 


ExfBBiSNCB,  belief  in  future  sinulaiitj  de- 
rived from.  Pages  34, 58 
^  natural  tendency  to  believe  in 


testimony,  derived  from. 
Expectation,  feeling  of,  defined,      .     436 
ExFUBSSiON,  defined,         .  .  374 

Extension,  notion  o(  how  obtaited,  145, 

149,150 
Eye,  genend  description  of  the  mechani&ni 

and  powers  of  the,        .        .         .    178 


F. 


Faculties,  human,  imperfect,  and  wherefiire, 

95,628 
Falsehood,  continual  eflort  requisite  in,  569 
Fame,  love  of^  a  reasonable  and  noble  afiee- 

tion, 470 

,  analysed  and  accounted  for, 
472 


Enthymeme,  nature  of,  in  the  scholastic 
philosophy,        ....       323 
Envy,  emotion  of,  defined  and  illustrated, 

482 
EncTETUS,  quoted,  ...  19 
EncuBUs's  theoiy  of  happiness,  refuted,  663 
Equivocation,  in  oontnu:ts,  sinfiilt  and  why, 

603 
Ernesti,  quoted,        .         .        .         220 
Erbors  of  genius,  lessons  to  be  learned 
from,         .        .         .         93,  174^  222 
Eternity,  .  .  .150 

Ethics,  peculiar  olgects  of  the  science  of,  3, 
486 

,  practical,  ridiculous  systems  of,  556 
-,  great  truth  to  be  deduced  from,  616 


Evil,  admiration  <3i,  in  certain  cases,  ex- 
plained,        ....        361 

-^-~,  to  others,  desire  of,  analysed  and  il- 
lustrated, .  .  .460 
>  why  implanted, 
481 
,  when  bhunable 
or  innocent,        ....      481 

,  political,  great  source  of,  510 

— ^,  argument  against  the  goodness  of 
God,  drawn  from,  refuted,    .      626,  627 

Example,  moral  influence  of,  accounted  for, 

573 

.-. ^  influence  of,  on  national  cfaaiac- 

ter,        .        .        .         .         .         574 

— of  princes,  &c  a  source  of  fearful 

responsibility,         .         .         ,        575 

Excellence,  notion  of,  involved  in  the 
emotions  of  beautv,         .  .  372 

Existence,  desire  of,  examined  and  aooount- 
edfor,        .         .         .         .         .      438 

. _,  when  blamable,     440 

; »  necessary,  theological  aigument 

of,  considered,         ...         617 

ExPEaiENCE,  aU  physical  knowledge  founded 
^"^        ••..?.    341 


,  posthumous,  futile  and  delusi^*e  na^ 

ture  of, 474 

,  absurdity  of  deprecating  the  deore  o^ 

475 
Fashion,  notions  of  beauty  influenced  by, 

359 

Father,  ddightful  associations  comierted 

with  the  name  of,        .        •         .      354 

Fear,  prospective  emotion  of,  exsunined, 

432,439 
FenelonJs  treatise  on  tlie  existence  of  God, 
referred  to,        ...        .        19a 
Ferguson's  (Professor)  Moial  Philosophy, 
quoted,        .....     137 
Fiction,  lively  interest  in  the  worics  of,  ac- 
counted for,        ....      451 
Fidelity,  essential  to  the  continuation  of 
friendship,        ....         600 
Fielding,  quoted,         .        .         457, 465 
Figure,  idea  of,  how  obtained,    .    180,  185 
Figures,  rhetorical,  common  even  in  the 
speech  of  the  vulgar,        .  .         221 

Fitness,  notion  o(  involved  in  the  complex 
idea  of  beauty,         .         .         .        S72 
,  Clarice's  moral  theory  of,  inade- 
quate,       ....        335,377 
Flattery,   a  species   of  seduction,   and 
therefore  sinful,        ,        «        •         571 
FoNTENELLB,  quoted,  26.  27,  29,  46,  80, 

84,673 
Forgiveness  of  dispoaition,  recommended 

423 
Form,  definition  of,        .         .  38, 51 
,  Aristotelian  notion  of,  refuted,       3S 
Fortune,  respect  for,  apt  to  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess         21 

Freedom,  love  o(  the  noblest  of  human  pas- 
sions,         452 

Friendship,    prindples  and  pleasures   of, 

402,596 
,  moral  duties  of,  ezpUuned,  598 
,  for  inanimate  objects,  account- 
ed for,         .  .  355 
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G. 

Oain,  penonal,  virtue  essentially  different 
from,        .        .        .        .        Page  525 

Oallamt&y,  modern,  detrimental  to  coigu- 
gal  happiness,  .  •  .        5i65 

Oay,  quoted,        .        .        •        .       674 

Oenehal  te&ks,  essential  to  reasoning,  89S, 
308 

«,  mode  in  which  originally 

invented,         .         .         306,306,310 

,  proper  end  and  use  of, 

307 

Generauzation,  definition  and  principles 
of; 97 

_-. ,  a  process  of,  earned  on 

byinfiukts,        .        .        .        -.293 

— ,    circumstances  implied 

and  performed  in,     .         .         294,  309 

,  errors  of  the  Nominalists 

and  Realists  regarding,  .  296 

. y  true  theory  of,  as  held 

by  the  Conceptualists,    explained    801, 
372 

Genius,  prodi^ous  power  of,         .        127 

— ,  accideotal  circumstances  by  which 

modified,        ....        282 

■  ■,  inventive,  defined  and  illustrated, 

237,  255 

Geometry,  advantages  of,  to  scientific  in- 
quiry,       .        .        .     ■   .        .         26 

Gerando,  De,  quoted,         .        .        208 

Germans,  passionate  enthusiasm  of^  in  phi- 
losophy,        ....  202 

Gladness,  emotion  of,  defined  and  illustrat- 
ed,         425 

Glory,  desire  of,  its  strength  and  duration, 

470 

■  — ,  when  laudable  or  other- 

wise, 471 

■    ,   analysed  and  accounted 
for,        .         .        ...         472 
,  error  and  futility  of  wishing  to  ex- 
terminate the  desire  o^         .         .    475 

— ,  real,  characteristics  of,        .       478 

God,  will  o^  in  what  measure  the  source  of 
virtue  and  moral  obligation,    .    536,  665 

— — ,  great  argument  for  the  existence  of, 

617 

.,  unity  of,        ....      623 

,  omniscience  of,         .         .         .     623 

,  omnipotence  of,         .  .  624 

< ,  universal  and  unceasing  goodness  of, 

624 

,  aiguments  against  the  goodness  of,  re- 
futed,       ....        626,627 

. ,  justice  of,         .  .         .         639 

>,  duties  to,  enumerated,  explained,  and 

enforced,        ....        639 

,  moral  sentiments  of,  discoverable,  and 

how,        .        .        .        .         .        652 

Goldsmith,  quoted,        .       137,  252, 506 

Good,  as  an  object  of  desire,  defined  and  il- 
lustrated, .         488 


Goodness  of  God,  arguments  against,  re- 
futed,        .        .        .       Pages  626, 627 
. ,  presumption  of  immor- 
tality from,        ....        651 
GovBRNMSMTs,  political,  right  of,  whence 
derived,         ....         607 
,  may  be  resisted, 
and  when,        .        .         .         608, 610 
,  improvement  of, 
the  duty  of  the  true  patriot,        .        612 
Gratitdds,  emotion  of,  analysed  and  illus- 
trated,       ....       418,424 
—I  duties  of,  their  extent  and  mo- 
ral beauty,        ....        601 
Grave,  the,  reflections  suggested  by,    .  22 
Gravitation,  analogical  explanations  of,  45 
Gray,  quoted,  75, 104,  114,  115,  122,  133, 
157,  179,  226,  239,  285 
's  Elegy,  criticised,     .     226 


Greece,  interesting  associations  connected 
with, 241 

— — ,  btellectual  chaiBcter  of,  how  form, 
ed, 285 

Grief,  virtuous  efilicacy  of,        .        .    633 

Guilt,  insidious  progress  of,         .         429 


H. 


Habit,  modifying  power  of^  on  die  laws  of 

suggestion,        ....         239 

— — ,  power  of,  on  the  heart  and  conduct, 

276,  426 


,  effects  of,  acounted  for,  without  the 

supposition  of  some  separate  peculiar 
power,        .        .  .         ,      277 

Happiness  in  a  great  measure  independent 

of  power  and  fame,        .         .     459,  477 

»  of  others,  desire  of,  analysed  and 

illustrated,        ....        479 

,  desire  of,  why  implant- 
ed,         480 

■  ^,  for  what  reason  desir- 

ed,       .        .         .         .         .         529 

,  national,  duty  of  augmenting  the, 

612 

the  great  end  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment,       .        .  .         627, 629 


-,  unmixed,  incompatible  with  ge- 
neral laws,        .        .        .         630, 634 

,  precise  nature  of,    636,  658,  662 

,  Stoical  and  Epicurean  theories 

of,  refuted,        ....        651 


-,  duty  of  cultivating  the  various 
species  of,        .        .         •         662, 667 

Harmony,  pre-established  theory  o(  refut- 
ed,         195 

Hartley,  Dr.  estimate  of  the  philosophi- 
cal  character  of,        .        .        .         279 

,  his  theory  of  association  ex- 
amined,       ....         280 

Hatred,  emotion  of,  considered,     •      398 

Haughtiness,  discrhninated  from  simple 
pride 412 

■  destructive  of  the  peace  of 
others, 576 
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Heauno*  lenae  o(  oonndered»  Pftge  12^ 
Hbat,  Mnsition  oC  eipkined,  •  133 
Hbinhui,  quoted,     .     805^  870,  648,  054 

HlGHLANDKEi^  dllttllip  o(  •  .      503 

HmosY,  civil,  elements  of,         .         339 

HoBBBS,  quoted,      .        66, 171, 178,  385 

—>  talents  sad  style  o(  eitiiiuited,  171 

Hy  real  opinions  of,  regirding  peroep- 

tion,        •        .        •       .•      .•,        ^71 

,  thcoiy  of,  ooQoerning  ridicule  and 

laughter,  examined,  386 

'   tlimiy  of  the  state  of  mitnre,  refut- 

eo,        •        •        •        •        •        v4o 

— —  theorr  of  moial  distinctions,  refuted, 

Home,  chann  in  the  name  o(  accounted  for, 

252 

Hops,  emotion  td,  analysed  and  accounted 

for,        .         .         .         .         i36, 439 

,  consolato^r  influence  ot  436 

Horace,  quoted,        •         .         •        661 
Hume,  D.  quoted,      .     15»  176, 825,  521 
,  theory  o(  as  to  the  belief  in  se- 
quences, refuted,        ...         44 
■,  opinions  o(  regarding  associa- 
tion, examined,        •         .        •         219 


-,  moiml  theory  oi,  examined,   514 


HuxzurY,  definitioa  and  illustrations  of, 

412,  416 
— ^  nobler  dum  pride,  and  wherefore, 

418 
Husband,  duty  of,  .  •  •  593 
,  power  of  dediioo  in  doobtfiil 

cases,  rests  with,  .  .  .  594 
Hutchbson,  Dr.  error  of,  regarding  a  moral 

sense,        •        .  •        .       551 

Hyfogehy,  real  cause  of  the  eril  produced 

by, 286 

,  absurdity  of  tracing  virtue  to,  507 
Hyfotheso^  bve  of,  its  origin  and  injurious 

tendency^  .         •         .         44 

useful,  and  for  what  ends,     47 

— ^— —  distinguished  from  theory,     50 

L 

Idea,  complex, — ^precise  meaning  o(    •    60 
,  ambiguous  use  of,  by  the  older  meta- 
physicians,       •         .         156, 168,  169 

— ^,  Dr.  Iteid*8  misrepresentation  of  the 
philosophic  acceptation  o(    155, 156,  174 

•^— ,  reasons  for  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
term, 157 

Ideai^  Locke*s  doctrine  regarding,    •     208 
■,  moral,  erroneous  theory  o(  examin- 
ed,          551 

Ideal  system,  refuted,         .         •         153 

,  counteqMUt  o(  to  be  found  in 

the  Hindoo  philosophy,        .        .      154 

Idemtity,  mental,  belief  of,  mtuidve,  69, 77, 
8^92 

,  wholly  independent  of  cor- 
poreal change,        .        .        .        .72 

-^ ,  objecdons  to,  stated  and 

m^md,        .        .        .        .74,83 

^"■""~-"' ■,  positive  evidence  for,  80, 92 


iDENTirr,  mental,  Lodte's  paadoz  reprd- 

hig^  examined,  .    Pbge  93 

Imagination,  sublime  and  important  fune- 

tionaof,         .         .         .  289,276 

,  supposed  power  ol^  ledured 

to  suggestion  and  desire,        •        .    270 

ed  power  of  die  win  in, 

295 


-k  erroneous  view  taken  o^  by 
Mr.  Alison,        ....      370 
biMATEBiALiTf  of  the  sool,  proofr  of  the, 

643,648 
bocoBTAUTT  of  the  soul,  obfjectioos  to,  and 
proo&of,        •  642,647,655 

,  weaknesa  of  oer- 
tam  popular  aiguments  for,        .         650 
'         I.I  ^  B  souroe  of  so. 

blhne  consolation,  •  654 

iMnEracnoN,  sensitive  and  inteDe^oal,  of 
man,  accounted  for,        •        .     95^  626 
iMFHEssroN,  improperiy  used  to  sign^  ner- 
vous diange^        .        •        .        .117 
Impbovsment,  mtdlectual,  in  how  far  a  pre- 
sumption of  immortality  m  man,    •     650 
iNcoNGBumr,  essential  to  the  hidicioos,  386 
various  spedes  o(  dassified 


and  illustrated. 
Indignation,  analysb  o(  and  beneficial  re^ 

suits  from,  .  ...  420 
Indubtby,  blessmgs  oi(         .  330 

Infant^  cspability  of  reasoning  possessed 

by, 150 

■  whoDy  ignorant   of  an   external 

worid, 148 

,  exposure  of,  in  certain  countries, 

accounted  for,        •         .         .  496 

Ingbatitudi^  sinful  and  detestable  nature 

of, 601 

i^   probable  reason   of  its   fre- 
quency,        .         ...         .         602 
Injuby  to  others,  moral  obligation  to  i^ 

stain  from,  •  .  .  •  559 
Innocence,  happy  diaracter  of,  •  441 
Inquiby,  scientific,  diffusive  spirit  o^  .  26 
Instinct,  seeming  mysteiy  of,  eTamined,  34^ 


— ^ ,  brutes  guided  by,  in  visual  percep- 
tion,         20 

Intellect,  human,  proper  fidd  for  the  ex- 
ercise oC         •         .        •         .         12 

Intuition,  diaiacteristics  o(         ,         84 

Ibbitabiuty  of  temper,  danger  of  yielding 
to, 673 


Jealousy,  emotion  oC  defined  and  iUustnt- 

ed 482 

John  (^  Salisbury,  quoted,  .  .  296 
Johnson,  Dr.  quoted,  .  .  243 
Jones,  Sir  William,  orations  o(  referred  to, 

154 

Joy,  sympathy  for,  erroneonsty  demed  by 
some,        .  406 
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JuuGWan,  ioflnenoe  of  fttcioit  rathority  on, 
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^  preciie  meaning  o(  determined, 

834,352 

Jdizicx,  nature  o(  expluntdt    •     498,  561 

rf.  erroneously  supposed  to  involve  all 

moral  excellence,        •        .        .       557 


-y  seeming  inconsistency  in  tlie  no- 
tions of,  reconciled,         •         •  561 

,  advantages  resulting  from  the  prac- 
tice o(        .        .        .        .        .563 

■     ■  ■      of  God*  considered,         .  639 

— >»  argument  for  immortality 

from,        •        •        •        .  '      •        652 

Juvenal,  quoted,  406,  414^  427,  432,  438, 
587»588,635 


Kamss,  Lord,  quoted,      .      267,  324,  326 

.- ,  mistake  of,  regarding  me- 
mory,         267 

Kindness,  importance  o(  as  a  parental 
duty,        .        .        .        .        .        589 

an  important  part  of  the  duty  of 

friendship,        ....         599 

KiNG8»  autnority  of,  whence  derived,  607, 
610 

Knowledge,  human,  wonderful  extent  of, 

55,450 

■■,  desire  of,  an  original  emotion, 

451 

,  spread  ot,  absurdly  opposed  by 

bigots, 572 

,  desired  by  the  be- 
nevolent,       ....         580 


LAKBEftT,  Marquis  de  St,  quoted,  567, 
568»  579,  594^  596,  598»  601 

Language,  materialism  of,  injurious  to  men- 
tal philosophy,         ...         82 

,  inestimable  value  and  power  of, 

125 


Lawi^  mental,  duty  of  defending  and  im. 

proving,         .         .  Page  611 

— ,  general,  incompatible  with  unalloyed 

bliss  to  individuals,         .  630 

Lkbnitz,  theory  of  perception  by,  rduted, 

195 

LxtFOGRAMMATiSTs,  Isborious  triilmg  of,  231 
Length,  notion  of,  how  acquired,  144^  145, 

149 
LiBB&TY,  desire  of,  the  noblest  passion  of 

453 
Ltpe,  love  of,  in  the  wretched,  accounted 

for, 438 

,  beneficent  ends  answered  by> 
438,440 


»  when  dishonoursble,    .  440 

,  human,  chief  end  of,        .        .    558 

— ,  human,  shortness  and  uncertmnty  of, 
ullsmately  benefidal,         .  ^       •         631 
Light,  the  only  object  of  vision  in  viewing 
distant  bodies,        .         .         .         178 
Lille,  (Abb6  de,)  enthusiastic  emotions  of, 
on  visiting  Greece,        .        .        .    242 
Logic,  laws  ot,  are  mvariable  and  applicable 
to  every  science,        ...         24 
,  rational, — ^process  of,  and  advantages 
derived  from,        .        •        •        •    320 
,  scholastic,  anahsis  of,    .      321, 322 
,  inutility  and  hurtful  conse- 
quences of,        •        •        •        .        326 
Locke,  Mr.  view  of,  in  composing  his  cele- 
brated treatise,         .         ,         .  12 
,  opinions  of,  regarding  physical 
knowledge,  examined,        .         .         33 
..                ,  paradox  of,  relating  to  person- 
al identity,  examined,        •        .         110 
,  opinions  of,  regarding  percep- 
tion, mis-stated  by  Dr.  Reid,        .      170 
,  real  doctrine  of,  regarding  the 
acquisition  of  ideas,         .         .         208 
,  his  definitions  of  reasoning  and 
sagacity,  misatis&ctoiy,        .        .317 


,  figurative,  the  language  of  na- 
ture,         224 

,  suggestive  power  of,  as  a  mere 

series  of  sounds,        .        •        .        228 
not  absolutely  essential  to  rea- 
soning,         292 

incongruity  in,  a  source  of  the 


-,  opinions  of,  regarding  matter 
and  mind,  examined,         .         .         647 
-,  quoted,  12,  32,  94»  170,  171, 


305,  317,  322,  323 
Lomoinvs,  quoted,  .  .  .  470 
Love,  emotion  of,  analysed,  397,  400,  468 
>,  cannot  be  referred  to  a 


ridiculous, 
—^ ,  natural  love  of  sodety  proved 

by  the  existence  of,         •         .         447 
Laughteb,  Hobbes*8  theory  o(  examined, 

,  nature  of,  explained,      •      392 

Laws,  mental  or  physical,  orcomstances  im- 
plied in»         .  .  S4,236 
■■»  mental)  simplicity  and  wondeiful  ef- 
fects of;        ....         337 
— »  potiticaI,-^onndation,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent o^         ....        607 


selfish  principle, 

,  influence  and  advantages 

o^  .....  401 
■  )  wherein  distinct  from  sym- 
pathy,         409 

,  filial,  source  and  extent  of  the  moral 

dutyof, 590 

LucAN,  quoted,        .        .        .     526, 666 

LuDicaousNBSB^  feelings  of,  classified  and 

analysed,        ....         385 

,  advantages  resulting  from  f  he 

susceptibility  of,        .        .        •        392 

M. 

Magnitude,  knowledge  of,  how  acquired* 

179 
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Malbb&aiicbx,  quoted,  Pftge  4^3 

»    anecdote   conoeniiiig   the 

death  of;        .         •         .         .         152 

,  writings  and  talents  of,  ea- 

timatedt         •         •         .         •         l&S 

■■  ,  peroeptive  hypotliesis  of, 

eiamined,        •        •        •        .         103 

Man,  great  end,  and  important  privikgea  o( 
19,  567,  616 

,  helplessness  o(  in  mlancy^      •      iOl 

,  contiast  between  the  savage  and  civi- 
lized states  of;  .  .  •  450 
\ ,  powers  oU  whj  limited,        •         626 

Man  of  Roai,  charm  in  the  chantrfw-  o( 
explained,        •        .         .        .         5R8 

AIandevills,  monl  system  o(  rdvted*  506» 
513 

>  Quoted,         •         .         560 

Maknebs,  modem,  dcatmotiTe  of  oajugal 
happiness,        ....         565 

Marius,  sublime  feelings  excited  by  the  con- 
duct o^        382 

Mariyaux,  quoted,        .        .         57, 604 

Marriage,  reciprocal  duties  o(      •       5d3 

,  unhappiness  of,  aooomted  for, 

504 

Massillon,  quoted,        .        •       287, 413 

Master,   morsl  duty  o(  to  his  servanta, 

604 

Materialism,  arguments  for,  refuted,    642 

MATHSMATicfl^  primary  notions  oi,  fiuniliar 
to  all, 313 

i ,  beauty  of  the  demonstrations 

of,  whence  derived,         .         •         358 

Matter,  unity  of,  inquired  into»  27,  30, 
210,  644,  655 

can  be  known  only  in  its  relations, 

not  in  its  essence,  .  •  53, 57 
-,  distinction  between  its  primary 


and  secondary  qualities,  examined,  16^ 

168 
,    mental  affections   unooniciously 

transferred  to,  •        350 
,  as  an  unformed  mass,  could  not 

suggest  the  idea  of  a  Ood,        •         617 
incapable  of  the  q[>erations  and 

kws  of  thought,        .        .         644^655 
-,  conservation  o(  affords  a  presump- 


tion of  the  soul*s  immortality,     640,  656 
May,  animatinjg  influence  of,         •         408 
Medea,  an  object  of  sublime  emotion,  382 
Meditation,  virtual  coexistence  of  feelings 
in,  .  •  .        .         251 

Melancholy,  emotion  of;  analysed,  341, 
425 

,  unhappy  effects  of,  in  certain 
cases,        .                  ...       341 
,    philosophic,— benign    influ- 
ence of,        341 


>  tendency  of  poetical  genius 
to  indulge  in,         .  .  .  342 

— : ,  influence  of  time,  in  assuag- 
ing, accounted  for,        ...     342 

Mklody,  refutation  of  the  materialist's  ar- 
guments drawn  from,         .         .  645 


Memory,  principal  sooree  «tf  the  nsany  mis- 
takes oonoeming,  Pi^  70 

,  supposed  power  o^  ledooed  to 

sunple  suggestion,        •        •      262, 268 

,  value  of,  as  an  inteQeetaal  frculty, 
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Merit  of  monl  agents,  chninMitances  im- 
plied  in,         .         .  .         487, 547 

Metaphor,  to  be  avoided  in  phiWaophical 
disquisition,  ....  169 
>  the,  defined,  and  disting;ni«hpd 


from  the  simile, 

,  rules  tor  the  use  o^     •      235 
Mbtaphysics,  abhorrence  in  wUch  hdd  by 

some, 375 

Milton,  quoted,  .  179,  5651,  619 

MfND,  science  o(  object  and  mode  of  in- 

quiry  in,  •        .        .         3, 24 

,  study  oit  its  advantage  and  necessity, 

13 
,  qualities  d,  how  to  be  aaceitabied,  24^ 
54,66 
,  sdeoce  of,  a  sdence  of  analysts,  31,  60 
,  feelings  of,  regulated  in  a  great  mea- 
sure bv  its  own  kw^         .         .         53 

,  innnite  susceptibilities  oi,        •        56 

,  in  all  iu  states  is  essentially  simple, 

60,290 
,  complex  affections  of,  exphdned,  60, 
100 
,  identity  of,  independent  of  corporeal 

change, 72 

,  former  dassifications  of  its  phenomena, 
defective,        •         .  .         97 

■    ,  new  classification  of  the  phenomena 
of;        .        .      101,  102,  105,  106,  110 

,  extenud  affections  o^  considered,  106 

,  internal  affections  o(  considered,  105, 

204,  205,  214 

,  tendency  of,  to  invest  matter  with  its 

own  feelinga,        ....     350 

,  the  immateriality  ci,  defended  and 

proved,        •        •        •        •        •     642 

,  the  immortality  of,  argued  for,  650, 

656 
Mdbr,  the,  wretched  and  anomalous  char- 
acter of,  .         .         461,466 
,  character  and  feelings  at,  ana- 
lysed and  accounted  for,  .    461 
»  partial  benefit  resultiug  from 
the  passion  of,         .         .         •        468 
Mock-heroic,  source  of  the  ludicrous  in, 

389 
Moderation,  in  our  wishes,  a  source  of 
hi^ypiness,        ....         670 
Montaigne,  quoted,       .        .        .    597 
Montesquieu,  quoted,  417,  614,  666 

Monuments^  national,  chief  value  of,  whence 
derived,         ....         243 
MoRAUTY,  beauty  of,  its  reality  and  founda- 
tion,       .        .        .        .        .358 
,  modified  by  dicuoi- 
stances,         ....         361 

,  not  entirely  depeiKi> 

cnt  on  aswciation,        .        •  96i 
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MomAUTY  arguments  against  the  primary 
distmctioDB  of,  refuted,  Pages  493,  501, 
550 

,  primary  distinctions  of,  obscur- 
ed  but  never  effibced,  495,  500 

,  unchangeable  nature  of,    .  554 

MoKALs,  study  of,  advantageous,  and  how, 

18 

,  perplexities  in  different  systems 

of,  traced,        ....        487 

,  object  and  extent  of  inquiry  in, 

490 

»  ManderiUe^s  system  of,  examined, 

506 

»  Clarke's  system  of,  examined,  510 

y  WoUaston*8  system  of,  examined, 

511 

,  Hume*s  system  of,  exammed,  514 

.,  Selfish  system  of,  and  its  modifica- 
tions, examined,        •        .        .        524 


»,  Paley's  system  of,  and  its  modifica- 
tions, examined,        .        .        .        534 

,  Smith's  system  of,  and  its  modifi- 
cations, examined,        .        .        .     538 

J  the  Author's  system  of,  recapitu- 

lated 547 

,  national,  rule  for  estimating,     596 


Moral  character  influenced  by  association, 

286 

. excellence,  desire  and  duty  of  culti- 
vating,         658 

happiness,  desire  and  duty  of  colti- 

vatmg, 670 

sense,  error  of  Dr.  Hutcheeon  re- 

gdtfding,         .  •         •         551 

i ideas,  theory  of,  and  sceptical  con- 
clusions from,  refuted,        .        .        552 

susceptibility,  value  and  influence  of, 

550 

Mother,  strength  and  duration  of  the  affec- 
tions of,  ...        401 

Murder,  atrocious  and  revolting  nature  of, 

559 

Muflcin.AR  frame,  a  distinct  organ  of  sense, 

136^184 

■  pleasures  and  pains,'K>bserva- 

tions  on,         .         •         .  ]08>  136 

motion,  futile  theories  of,     .  45 

Mcsic,  happy  influence  of,        .        •     127 

,  miraculous  effects  of,  ridiculed,     127 

Musical  ear,  h^thesis  regarding,    .     129 

Musician,  fiuicifol  theory  of,  .  48 


N. 


Nations,  morality  of,  how  to  be  estimated, 

596 

Nature,  scenes  of,  compared  to  an  opera- 
tic spectacle,         .         ...     29 

. — ,  human,  dignity  of,  .  383 

,  Hobbes's  theory  of  the  state  of,  re- 
futed,         448 


Nertes,  conjecture  as  to  the  agency  of,  in 
sensation,        .        .        .  Page  117 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  partial  fondness  for 
hypothens,         .         .         .         46,52 

,  remarkable  mathemati- 
cal talents  of,        ....        8 

NoMiNALUM,  rise  and  progress  of,  sketched, 

297 

— — ,  doctrines  of,  refuted,    .     298 


,  manifest  inconsistencies  of,  307 
Notions,  general,  theory  of,  examined,  292 

O. 

Obedience,  filial,  reason  for,  and  extent  o(^ 

590 

,  political,  moral  duty  o^    .     607 

Obligation,  moral,  feeling  o^  whence  de- 
rived,       .        .        .         487,488,547 
OocANr  William,  the  reviver  of  Nominalism, 

297 
Omnipotence,  divine  attribute  of,  .  623 
Omniscience,  divme  attribute  of,  .  624 
Orator,  conscious  power  and  delight  of,  455 
Organs,  muscular,  definition,  adaptation, 
and  functions  of,  .  108,  203,  644,  655 
Order  in  the  universe,  the  great  proof  ot 

a  God, 617 

Opinion,  diversity  of,  to  what  cause  attri- 
butable,        ....         318 


Pacatus,  quoted,        .        .         .         233 

P.£TU8,  the  elder,  sublime  devotion  of,  383 

Pain,  desire  of  relief  from,  examined,    442 

"     ,  the  existence  of,  reconciled  with  the 

divine  goodness,      • .        .        .        627 

Paley,  Dr.  quoted,  497,  501,  534,  560, 

625,  626,  627 

,  argument  of,  against  moral  dis- 
tinctions, refuted,        .        .       497, 621 


-,  moral  system  of,  refuted,    534 
~>  character  of,  as  an  ethical  writ- 
534 


-,  contrivances  of,  why  viewed  with- 
out  wonder,  .        .      618 


Paradox,  appearance  of,  should  not  pre- 
vent investigation,        .        .        •      143 
Parents,  character  of,  influential  on  their 
oflspring,        ....         286 

,  duties  of,  their  source,  nature, 

andextent,        •        .        ,        .        586 

,  power  of,  over  their  children, 

whence  derived,        .        .        •         590 
■■  '  ,  infirmities  o^  to  be  borne  witJi, 

590 
Parricide,  horrible  nature  of,  .  402 
Pascal,  quoted,  .  .  .95, 444 
Passion,  sensual,  insidious  progress  of,  441 

>  extreme,  moral  perception  obscured 

by,        .        .        .        .495,500,549 

Passions,  not  a  distinct  class  of  emotions 

from  desires,  .        .      437,439 

Paterculus,  quoted,        .  -      ,        .    575 

Patriotism)  hypocritical,  characterised,  613 
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PiftCsmoN,  mc^Qm  of,  disprored,  121, 179 

,  supposed  mental  power  of,  ex- 

ammed,  .         ^  157,  162 

-  ,  Dr.  Beid's  mistake  oonoeming, 

refuted  and  ttaoed,         •  157 

,  review  o(  and  reflections  on, 

the  oontmdictory  theories  of^  196 

,  knomedge  of  external  qualities 

obtained  by^         ...  217 

,  suggestive  aod  vivifying  power 

of, 241 


PxBiPATETioi^  theorjr  of  perception  held  by, 

examined,  •  .  .  •  190 
Pebjuky,  sttboinadoii  of,  reprobated,  573 
PsBSECunoN  of  the  dark  ages,  to  what  source 

attributable,  •  .  •  .  14 
Pxunn,  quoted^  .  .  .  261,263 
Pbbson  of  another,  moral  obligation  not  to 

injure, 559 

PsraoNTOS,  quoted,  •  618 

PbujOsofhsb,  disracter  of,  described,      11 

I  pleasure  of,  in  pursuing  his 

speculations,  •  •  •  .  455 
pHiUMOPHY  of  mind,  definition,  object,  and 

importance  o(  .  .  1,  14^  21,  58 
■■>  ■    ■■   ,  divided  intvfoiar  biaach- 

es,  «         •  •         •        •         5 

,    relation   of,    to    the 

sciences  in  general,  .  .  6,  15 
— — ,  advantages  derived  from 

the  study  of,  .  .  .  14^20 
,  analogy  between,  and 

that  of  matter,  ....  53 
Philosophy,  oppoute  character  o(  in  Frmee 

and  Britain,  ....  207 
Pbysdci^  science  of,  influenced  by  the  laws 

of  mind,        .        .        .        •        •       7 

,  frequent  source  of  error  in,    •     9 

~,  improvement  in  the  science  o(  to 

what  attributable,  ...  8 
.,  unfortunate  effiscts  of  an  exclusive 

devotion  to,  ....  11 
,  nature  and  genenl  laws  of  the 

science  of,        .        .        .       ?3, 36, 58 

Physeology,  mental,  defined,        .        3,  5 

• ,  wherein  distinct  from 

the  physiology  of  the  animal  frame,  8,  6 
PriY,  emotion  of,  analysed,  •  •  409 
Plato,  five  can9es  of,  .  .  .37 
,  his  theoiy  of  beauty  just  in  a  cer- 

tain  degree^        •        •        •        .       353 

Pleasuee,  desire  o(  examined,      440^  663 

,  love  of,  when  commendable  or 

otherwise,  ....  440 
,  desire  of,  not  th'i  wle  motive  of 

action,  .  .  .  .  442 
Puny,  quoted,  .  233, 401, 465 
Post,  genius  o(,  analysed,  •  .  237 
--^— ,  supposed  voluntary  power  qU  in  com- 
position, examined,  .  .  .  274 
"— -,  natural  disposition  oi,  to  indulge  me- 
lancholy,         342 

foxray,  animating  influence  of,       .       223 


Politeness  defined,  and  relatian  of,  to  phi- 
losophy, •  Page  20 

,  origin  and  beneficial  cfiects  of, 

56J 
Pore,  quoted,  13,  15,  17,  20,  59,  65,  76, 
127,  I7a  229,  234,  239,  249»  277,  282, 
328,  341,  361, 398,  403, 415,  4S3i  431, 
461,  468,  474^  551,  562,  592,  607,  625^ 
628^  630,  636,  638,  662,  671,  672 
■  ,  source  of  confiisioD  in  the  moial  sys- 
tem of,  .  .  .  .  298 
PosmoN,    relative    feeling  of,    examined, 

290 

PowEB,  importance  of  correct  opiniona  le- 

garding,        .        •        •        •        .     36 

,  idea  o(  defined  and  iUmtiated,  35^ 

40,51 

■ ,  sources  of  the  many  eiran  conoeru- 

inft 41 

of  God,  defined,        .        .        43 
,  desire  o^  considered,  453 
,  blessinga  leeuUing  fronv 
454 
,  when  laudable  or  other- 
wise         456 

Praise,  value  oi,  whence  derived,    .     471 

Peejdbic^  univranl  influence  and  paitial 

benefits  of,        .        .        .        .       282 

— ,  moral,  in  nations  and  individnd^ 

495 
Puce,  Dr.  treatise  o(  on  morals,  refened 

to, 554 

Pbide,  not  an  essential  element  of  the  fajdi- 

cross,        •         ,        .        •        •      %5 

,  definitiop,  analysis,  and  iUustntioDs 

oC 412,416 

,  when  praisewiwthy  or  hhmahip,  412 
»  habitoaJ,  source  and  moral  chaiBcter 

of; 416 

PaiMOGBNiTtTKS,  cvU  of,  in  a  moni  point  of 

view, 588 

PaiNCEfl^  responsibility  o(  for  their  example, 

575 
PKOinaAUTY,  m  youdi,  frequently  the  pre- 
cursor of  avarice,        .         462, 461^  465 
Peinqfles,  intuitive^  necessity  for,    .     77 
,  danger  of  mulriplying^ 
79 
PaoruGACY,  in  old  age,  detestable  nature 

of, 572 

PaooFB,  media  o(  arise  independently  of  vo- 
lition,         334 

PaoPERTY,  necessity  for,  and  good  effects  of, 
its  unequal  distribution,        .        .      559 

,  notion  of,  how  acquired,    •    561 

of  othen,  moral  obligation  to  re- 
spect,       .....       563 
Proportion,  relative  idea  o(  explained,  290, 

315 

Propositions,  in  reasonings  defined,      310 

-*^— — 1^-,  order  o4  in  reasoning,  consid- 

end,        .        .         .        .        317,380 

PROvmsNCE,  del^t  in  oootemphuing  the 

worits  of,         •         •         .         •        SO 

,  duty  of  submission  to,    .517 
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PuGNA  PoRCORUM,  quoted,        .   Page  23\ 
P(JN8,  source  of  the  pleasure  derived  from, 

229 

,  ludicrousness  of,  on  what  founded^  386 

Pf  ARHO,  sceptical  bconsistency  q(    .     152 

R. 

Racine,  quoted,        .         .         .         224 

Ramus,  Peter,  prohibited  hj  Boya]  Edict 

from  impugning  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 

284 
Realists,  source  of  their  errors,      .      296 
Reality,  belief  of,  attached  to  mere  mental 
fictions,        .  .  .  .         244 

Reason,  astonishing  effects  likelj  to  be  ac- 
complished by,         .        .         •        313 
. ,  supposed  faculty  of,  reduced  to  re- 
lative suggestion,        .        .        .       334 
,  influence  oi,  on  the  moral  senti- 
ments, examined,        .        .        •      509 
Reasoning,  process  of,  analysed,      .      312 
Recollection,  supposed  power  of  the  will 
in,  refuted,        •        •        .        .        265 

■  reduced  to  simple  suggestion 

and  desire,        ....        266 
Refinement,  a  consequence  of  love,      403 
Reformation,  mond,  the  highest  object  of 
firiendship,        .        .        •         •        600 
,  political,  relation  o(  to  pa- 
triodsm,        ....         613 
■,  spirit  o(  in  princes,  danger- 
ous, and  Mrherdbre^         .         .         614 
Regret,  emodon  of,  analysed,        .        425 

,  causes  and  influence  o^    426,  461 

RsGULARrry,  effect  of,  in  weakening  the  per- 
ception of  relations,         •         .         618 
Regulus,  noble  spirit  of,        .        .       634 
Reid,  Dr.,  mistaken  notions  of,  at  to  causae 
tion  and  nower,         •         .         .         35 
—— — 9  nis  definition  and  doctrine  of  con- 
sciousness, examined,         •        •         67 
■,  opinion  of,  as  to  a  medium  of 
perception,  examined,        .        .        119 
,  his  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception,  examined,      .     161,  162 
,  his  claim  to  the  refutation  of  the 
Ideal  System,  examined,       •       167,  169 
,  mistakes  o(  as  to  the  opinions  of 
preceding  philosophers,        .        •       169 
futility  of  h':8  logical  azgumenta 


for  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  175 
■  ■    ■       >  dianurter  of,  as  a  philosopher,  ea- 
timated,         ....        155 
-,  quoted,  48,  56,  73,  93,  108,  113, 


117,  119,  124^  152,  157,  159,  163»  170, 
172,  173,  176,  182,  258,  279,  274»  292, 
310,  324»  402 
Relations,  physical,  defined,         .         88 

,  tct&of  of,  analysed,       .       288 

,  daasincation  of  the  different  spe^ 

cies  of,        ...         .      289, 294 

— —  of  kindred,  duties  resulting  from, 

592 


Religion,  moral  duty  to  cultivate  the  plea- 
sures of,         .         .         .         Page  673 

Remorse,  enduring  and  terrific  influence  o^ 

428 

Reputation,  literary,  fictitious  nature  of,  284 
,  value  of, — and  crime  of  injur- 
ing,          566 

Resemblance,  mode  and  extent  of  its  opera- 
tion as  a  suggestive  principle,      222,  290 

,  figurative  phraseology  of  po»* 

tiy  deduced  from,        .      ^ .       223, 227 

>  influence  o(  in  scientific  in- 
vention, ....  227 
»  pleasures  and  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  feeling  of,  •  291 

Resistance,  idea  of,  how  obtained,    .     136 

Retribution,  moral,  an  argument  for  a  fu- 
ture state,        .         .  .        652, 657 

Revenge,  immoral  and  dangerous  nature  of, 

423 

Revolution,  political,  cases  in  which  justi- 
fiable,       .        .        .        .        606,610 

Rewards,  temporery  disproportion  of,  ac- 
counted for,        ....      652 

Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  auoted,        .        .    359 

Rhyme,  influence  of,  in  suggestion,    .    223 

,  restraint  of,  not  prejudicial  to  poetic 

cal  sentiment,         .         .         .         229 

Ridicule,  effect  of,  on  the  judgment  and 
conduct,         ....         286 

Right,  divine,  of  kings,  refuted,     607,  609 

Rights,  moral,  defined  and  illustrated,   609 

RocHEFOUCAULT's  Diaxims,  character  of,  20 

RoscELiNUS,  the  founder  of  the  Realist 
Sect, 29^ 

Rousseau,  quoted,  96>  431,  502,  578»  59uv 
602,673 

Rush,  Dr.,  striking  instances  of  vivid  sug- 
gestion reUted  by,        •        •        .     245 


Sadi,  the  Persun  poet,  saying  of,     .     638 
Sadness^  emotion  o^  d^tmguished  from  re- 
gret,         425 

SAGAcmr,  Locke's  theory  of,  examined,  317 

»  prophetic  nature  of,       427,  428 

Saltian,  quoted,         .  -     .        .        466 
ScfivoLA,  M.,  sublime  sufferings  of,    .  634 


ScEFTic,  belief  of  the  external  world,  forced 

upon,        .        m         •        •       151,  177 

ScmridSM,  best  antidote  to,         •  13 

Schoolmen,  frivolous  questions  mooted  by, 

2 
,  fundamental  enror,  and  injuri- 
ous results,  of  their  philoeophy,        •      9 
-)  blind  activity  ot,         .         13 


Science,  general,  definitioq,  and  limits  of,  6, 


-,  mutual  relation  of  its  various  parts, 

177 

»,  physical  and  mental,  foundation  of^ 

331 

-,  beauty  of,  its  reality  and  sottrse, 
8X  S» 
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SaBNCB»  oontinned  promts  of^  iii  bow  fiura 

pKfumptioii  of  immortality,   .    Page  660 

SooLODKH  unaeenlineis  o(  .  605 

.  ScanLERUS,  Memoirs  of,  quoted,  38,  127, 

212,  225,  305,  326,  645 
SiooNDAAY  qoaUtiea  of  matter,  eq^ieation 
of,        .         .        •         .         .         350 
SsovcnoK,  goite  mg  and  nrieei'jF  produced 

by, 570 

Saur,  dntiea  to,  anuoMmted  and  eiq^laiiied, 

656 
ScLniHNBM^  moral  tfrten  o(  and- its  modi- 
ficationa,.  refuted,        .         524, 529, 533 
■'■    Ml  .^  digiaded  aad  unbappy  charac- 
ter of,  .  .  52B 
Selv-lotb,  jwnoaa  meanings  of,            398 
Seneca,  quoted,  I,  2,  4,  14^  18,  19,  37,  56, 
70,  276,  342,  396,  406,  446,  456,  474, 
478,  574,  568,  501,  599,  604^  617,  626» 
694,  637,  640,  654,  659,  668,  670 

■    ,  ftkile  conaoktions  of,  in  eiile,  252 

Seksatiok,  definition  o(  and  important  ends 

to  which  subservient,     .     107,111,113 

,  nervous  affections  or  changes  in, 

considered,        .        .        •        .117 
— ^— >^  not  a  distinct  power  from  per- 
ception,        ....         162- 

— ,.  process  of,  detailed,       .       189 

,  complex  nature  of,  oonaidered, 

198 
SENSAilcms,  Condilbc^  theory  of,  ezamin- 

ed, 209 

Sense,  pleasures  of,  allowable,  and  when, 

667 
Seevants,  duties  of,  to  their  masters,  604 
-*        ■,  duties  of  masters  towards,  604, 

605 

SHAFTS8B0BT,  Lord,  quoted,  •         73 

,.a  strenuous  advocate  of 

a  moral  sense,         .         .        •  551 

Shakespeare,  quoted,  .         267, 386 

Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  quoted, 

171 
Sickness,  good  effects  of,        .        «        21 
■  ■ —  alleviated  bv  hope,  .  4i36 

Sight,  real  object  of,  in  viewing  distant  bo- 
dies,       .        .        »        .         .        178 
,  diversified  pleasures  and  blessings  de- 
rived from,        .        .        .         179,  181 
— -— )  perceptions  of,  not  the  source  of 
ideas  of  distance,  &c.,        .  179,180 

Simile,  definition,  and  rules  for  the  use  of, 

224 
,  new,  pleasure  in,   accounted  for, 
388 
Simplification,  fidae^  frequency  of,  in  hy- 
pothesis,       .        .        .        .       46, 58 

,  excessive^  instances  o^  in 

CondiUac,  Hume,  &&,    .     207,  212,  221 
Slandsb,  eaeoabld  and  mischievous  nature 

o^ 566 

■»  common  eaeuaes  for,  examined, 
567 

»  sources  ofc  and  how  to  be  eiudi- 

«rti»d 5^7 


Smkll,  sensation  of,  and  advantages  result- 
ing from,         .  Pages  1%  162 
Smith,  Dr.  A.,  quoted,  306, 346, 347,  355!, 
395,  457,  515,  593,  614 
■                '  »  uMOffy  of  gcnenu  terns  ex- 
phuned  by,    ,    .        .        .        .        306 
,  analysis  of  his  tbeorf  of  won- 
der and  surprise,        .        .        .        346 
»  character  of  hia  work  on  the 
moral  sentiments,        .        .       537,546 

'    •       " »  moral  dieoiy  of,  namined, 

538 

Societt,  necesaty  of,  for  the  preservation 

and  happiness  of  man,        .        .        446 

,  desire  o^  a  piimary  emotion  nato- 

nd  to  man,        ....        446 
Soul,  die,  argument  aa  to  the  immortaHty 
of,  stated,        ....        642 
,  immateriality  of,  proved,  and  ob- 
jections to,  answered,    .     633,  655,  657 
•,  analogical  aiguments  fiar  the  im- 
mortality of,        .        .        647,648,656 


-^  futility  of  popular  az^^mnents  for 

the  immortality  of,        .        .        .    650 

SooND^  verbal  smiilarities  o(  inffuential  m 

suggestion,        •        •  .    -    228 

■,  alleged  unity  of,  refuted,  645 


Sorrow^  assuasive  power  of  time  on,  ac- 
counted  for,        ....      346 

Soveeeigns,  responsibility  attadied  to  the 
example  of^  ...  .  .  573 
right  o(  whence  derived,  607, 
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-)  danger  of  the  reforming  spirit 
in, 614 

Spasta,  toleration  of  theft  in,  accounted  for, 

496 

Spectre^  conception  o(  how  produced,  247, 
249 

Sp£ECH,  rhetorical  figures  of,  to  be  found 
among  the  vulgar,        .  .      224 

Speino,  joyful  sympathy  excited  by,    .  407 

Stewart,  Dugald,  quoted,  5S,  241,  244^ 
308,554 

,  theory  of,  as  to  vivid- 
ness of  emotion,  examined,  244 

— • ,  a  defender  of  Nominal- 
ism,       .        .        •        .         .         297 

Stoics,  attention  o(  to  moral  assocntioBs, 

287 

^,  source  and  rdutBtion  of  then-  enors 

as  to  happiness,        .        .        .         664 

Strangers,  sympathy  for,  explained,     480 

SuBCDOTT,  emotion 'o(  analysed -undiEus- 
tiated, 379 

,  absurdity  of  oontencting  for  some 

uiuversal' criterion  of,        .         .        3b3 
,  emotion  of,  how  |>Fodooed,     384 

Substance,  two-fold  view,  in-which  to  be 
cotisidered,        •      *.         •        •        25 

— — -: ,  nature  of,  investigated,    26, 30 

Sdestakces^  th6  only  realexistencea  in  na- 
ture, 39 

SuBaFANCB  of  matter  or  nund,-  imdisedver- 
•ble, 67 
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SoccBtfiOK,  related  feeliogs  of,  considered, 

Pages  329,  330 

SniTEBiNO,  moral  benefits  resulting  from, 

631 

SoGosmON,  simple  and  relative,  definitions 

of,         .         ,        .         .        .         214 

,  reasons  for  prefemng  the  term, 

to  those  in  use,        .         .         214,  258, 

— —  ,  simply  various  powers  reduced 

to,         .         .1         .        .  215, 261 

-,  dassification  oT  the  phe- 


nomena o(  and  laws  by  which  regulated, 
216,  222 

— — ,  primary  laws  oC  admit 

of  further  simplification,        .      222,  253 


-,  secondary  laws  of,  enumerated 
and  explamed,        •         .         .'        236 


-,  related  feelings  of,  how  pro- 
duced,       .        .        .        .      256, 261 

-^ ~ ,  influence  o(  on  the  intellectual 

and  moral  character,  .  281,  573 

— >  relative,  precise  meaning  of. 


^ed. 


laws. 


ers  reduced  to. 


-y  phenomena  of,  dassi- 
289 

->  modified  by  secondary 
253,  320,  33i 

-,  supposed  mental  pow- 
334 


-)  influcncg  of^  on  thft  pgrgi 


of  beauty,  |"^<^  ^ii,  ^76 

SiAciDE,  gfoSrad  on  which  defended  by  the 

ancients,         ....        406 

SfrpEBSTiTtON,  vividness  of,  how  produced, 

201 
^   ,  melancholy  effects  of,  in  reli- 
gion,       .        .        .        .         .        673 
Son,  the,  conjecture  as  to  the  feelbgs  with 
which  the  first  appearance  of,  would  be 
vritnessed,        ....        .518 
SuRVSxaE,  emotion  o(  analysed  and  illustrat- 
ed,        .        .         ...        345 
SuscjEFTiBiLnTy  monU,  influence  and  advan- 
tages of,        ....         550 
Swift,  Dean,  quoted,        .        4B»  87,  292 
Syllogism,  uselessness  and  absurdity  o^  322 
Symfathy,  undue  restriction  o(  to  sorrow- 
ful emotions,        •        •        •        .     406 
»  analysb  of,  and  laws  to  which 
referable,         .         ^.       .         406,409 
-,  Dr.  Smith's  theory  of,  examined, 
538 


Tacitus,  quoted,  .  .  .16,646 
Taste,  sense  of,  examined,  and  advantsges 

of,  detailed,  ....  95 
,  emotions  of,  liable  to  be  modified  by 

association,  ....  284 
■    ■    ,  supposed  original  fiumlty  of,  analysed, 

332,393 
»  pleasures  derived  from  the  emotions 

oif        •        ^  •         •  393 


TiUiPEB,  philosophical,  defined  and  recom- 
.  mended,        .        •        .        •       Page  5 

— ^-> — ,  influence  of,  on  the  primary  laws  of 
suggestion,        .        •        .        .        238 

Temperance,  habits  oC  frequently  mduced 
by  suffering,        , 633 

Temple,  Sir  William,  anecdote  of,    .    389 

TemptatioNi  stupifying  power  of,    •      431 

Tebence,  quoted,        ..        .         .        410 

Theit,  why  tolerated  in  Sparta,      .      496 

Theogenes,  rival  o^,  his  envy  and  death,  483 

Theology,  natural,  object  and  importance 
o(        •         .        .        .        .,44 

Theoeie  des  Sentimens  Agr^ables,  quoted, 

444 

Theory,  meaning  and' limits  of,  explained, 

49 

Thomson,  quoted,  8,  201,  235,  285,  330, 
'342,407,622,654,674 

Thought,  phenomena  of,  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  affections  of  matter,      644 

Ti>iE,  idea  of,  how  obtained  by  the  infant 
mind,  .  .        .        144,  149, 

— -,  analysed,  .  147,  149, 162 

— ,  aS8uasive  influence  of,  on  grief,  ac- 
counted for,        ....      343 

ToRANius,  C,  atrocious  ingratitude  of,  501 

Touch,  analysis  of  the  feelings  usually  as- 
crib^to,        .         .         .  134,140 

,  notions  of  externality,  &c  not  de- 
rived from,        .        .        .         134,  149 

Tranquillity,  mental,  of  others,  moral  ob- 
ligation to  study^  ....  •  576,580 
,  best  preservative  of, 
577 

TrutHs  perception  of,  obscured^  and  how,368 
,  natural  tendency  to  speak  and  be- 
lieve, accounted  for,         .         ,  ^       568 

Tyrant,  dreadful  power  of  conscience  on 
the, 428 

TYBiLNNY,  adulation  of,  reprobated,    .    526 

U. 

Utiuty,  not  the  sole  constituent  or  mea- 
sure  of  virtue,         •         .         .         514 
>  relation  of,  to  virtue,  compared  to 


the  pre-established  harmony  of  Leibnitz, 

528 

Univebsals,  history  of  the  dispute  concern- 
ing,       .        .        .         .         .         296 

Universe,  corpuscular  view  of,  analogous  in 
many  points  to  the  phenomena  of  the  mo- 
ral worid,      .  .         .         .         .        87 

,  marks  of  design  in,  the  great  ar- 
gument for  the  being  of  a  Ood,     .     617 

V. 

Vacacnson,  mechanical  genius  of,  how 
awakened,        ....  283 

Vanity,  distinguished  from  pride,  .  412 
Yaero,  fidladous  comfort  or,  in  odle^  252 
Veneration  of  the  Deity,  duty  of,  enforced, 

640 
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VKBAcmr,    moral   obligation    to   obsenre, 

Pttge568 
■■-,  supposed  natural  instinct  o^  su* 
perfluous,        •        .         .         •        568 
ViBRATiOKS^  Hartley's  hypothesis  of,  refut- 
ed,       .        .         .         .         .         280 
Vice,  insidious  progress  of,  .  276 

,  in  high  life,  injurious  example  of,  287 

9  feelings  of  sublimitr  awakened  by,  m 

certain  cases,  accounted  for,     "  •        382 
— "','  emotions  distinctive  of,  considered, 

394 

in  actions,  explication  of,    .   487,  494 

,  general  notion  of,  how  produced,  552 

,  first  approaches  of,  to  be  guarded 

against,          •         •         .         .         659 
ViiiGiL,  quoted,         •          .          .         277 
Virtue,  abstract  contemplation  of,  benefici- 
al,         1-8 

.     ,  seeds  of,  implanted  in  every  breast, 

46 

,  influence  of  habit.  In  strengthening, 

277 
'     ,  emotions  distinctive  of,  examined, 

394 

y  delights  consequent  on  the  emotions 

of,        .         .         .         ...        550 

-^  nature  of,  in  actions  and  agents,  ex. 

plained,        .        .        .      487,494,499 
-^- —  does  not  depend  on  any  moral  fit- 
ness,       .        .        .        .        •        511 
— — — ,  measure  of,  does  not  consist  in 
mere  utility,  .        .        .      514 
,  relation  of,  to  utility,        .         522 
wholly  independent  of  selfishness. 


524 

,  Paley*8  theory  and  definition  of,  re- 
futed,         534 

,  Smith's  theory  of,  exammed,     538 

.  a  primary  emotion  of  the  mind,  547 


,  general  notion  of,  how  generated, 

552 

,  practical,  branches  of,  classified,  558 

.  of  others,  moral  obligation  to  pre- 

serve,       .....       570 
,  domestic  the  true  criterion  of  na- 
tional  morally,        •   .     •         •         596 
■I  strengthened  by  physical  sufiering, 

633 

.      the  highest  object  of  admiration, 

and  wherefore,        .        .  •  636 

■'     ,  dutv  of  cultivating  habits  of,       658 

Vision,  single,  with  two  eyes,  explained,  185 

VoLTAiBE,  quoted,        .        .    48,  53,  343 

I — ,  sarcasm  of,  agamst  Dante,  just  in 

some  degree,  284 


VoancEa^  theory  of,  still  apt  to  be  relapsed 
into,        ....         Page  46 
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Wealth,  wonderful  .influence  of, 
>,  desire  of,  examined. 


459 

460 
Weariness,  mental,  emotioi  cf,  analysed, 

348 
West,  quoted,  ....  408 
Whiteforo,  C,  oross-readings  of,  quoted, 

390 
Wife,  duty  of,  towards  her  husband,  594 
Wish,  mental  emotion  of,  explained,      435 
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Wollaston,  quoted,        .        .        .     474 
-,  moral  theory  of,  examined,  511, 


513 


->  work  of,  characterised,       51 1 


Woman,  claim  of,  to  the  respect  and  tender- 
ness of  man,        ....      4^X3 
Wonder,  emotion  of,  analysed,        .      345 

,  Dr.  Smitii's  theory  of,  examined, 

346 

Words,  suggestive  power  of,  when  similar 

in  sound,        ....         228 

World,  external,  irresistible  belief  in,     110 

>  knowledge  and  belief  of. 


not  founded  on  the  intimations  of  sense, 
40,  124,  134 
' ,  knowledge  of,  how  acquir- 
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,  belief  in,  whereon  found- 
ed,       .        •         •         *         •         151 
-,  strength  of  the  sceptical 


argument  against  the  existence  of,  154, 
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Wrong,  sceptical  arguments  regarding  the 
nature  of,  refuted,        .        .        .      554 


Young's  Night  Thoughts,  &c.  quoted,  23, 
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525,  597,  617,  641,  650,  661 

Youth,  the  proper  season  for  acquiring  phi- 
losophical principles,         •         .  24 


ZenO,  doctrmes  of,  concerning  happiness, 
refuted,        .        .        .        .        •    664 

,  errors  of,  the  result  of  sublime  moral 

enthusiasm,  •        •        .       666 
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